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REMARKS  OK  HENDERSON  THE  HISTORIAN. 


By  Sir  Morgan  ODoheriy,  Bart, 


ITkchanoed  amidst  the  petty  mu- 
tabilities of  rank  and  station^  X  still 
claim  it,  dear  North,  as  my  peculiar 
privil^e,  to  review,  in  your  work,  all 
books  allied  in  any  way  whatev^  to 
the  two  great  sister  sciences  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine is  ^e  place,  and  mine  is  the  pen, 
imprimis,  x«t*  *Joy >iv,  and  par  excellence^ 
consecrated  to  the  discussion  of  all 
such  delightful  themes.  Let  the  Quar- 
terly rejoice  in  the  noble  art  of  boiling 
down  into  a  portable  essence,  the  dif- 
fusive lucubrations  of  all  voyi^ers  by 
land  or  sea :  let  old  Blue  and  Yellow 
keep  unpoached  the  jungles  and  jug- 
gleries of  political  economy :  let  The 
Writer  Tam  glorify  himself  in  Jem 
Smith's  quaint  little  ditties,  and  his 
brother's  quaint  little  criticisms  on  the 
minora  moralia  of  Harley  Street,  and 
Gower  Street :  let  the  London  flourish 
on  the  misty  dreams  of  the  opium- 
eater,  and  lay  down  the  law  unques- 
tioned as  to  the  drinking  up  both  of 
eisel  and  laudanum :  sacred  to  the 
quackeries  of  the  quack-doctors,  be  the 
pungent  pages  of  the  Scalpel :  let  «lohn 
Bull  vibrate  his  horns  ac^  libitum,  among 
the  merciful  bowels  of  Mr  Zachariah 
Macaulay:  and  let  the  Examiner  be 
great,  as  of  old,  in  the  region  of  second- 
rate  players,  and  fifth-rate  painters. 
Let  each  man  buckle  his  own  belt,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage,  and  that  in  his 
own  way :  but  let  me  unbiickle  mine, 
and  luxuriate  in  the  dear,  the  dainty, 
the  ddicate,  paradisaical  department  of 


deipnosophism.*— Above  the  rest,  let 
THE  Bottle,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
it,  be  my  proper  concern.  Here  in- 
deed I  am  great  If  Barrow,  as  being 
himself  a  practised  traveller,  is  fitted 
more  than  any  other  of  our  tribe  for 
discussing  the  vagaries  of  ^e  Parrys, 
the  Vauxes,  the  Basil  Halls,  the  Fanny 
Wrights,  the  Edward  Daniell  Clarkes, 
and  the  John  Rae  Wilsons  of  our 
time — Surely  I  have  at  least  as  un- 
questionable a  title  for  predominating 
over  all  that  is  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumvolutions of  the  decanters.  It  is 
recorded  by  Athenseus,  that  Darius, 
ihe  great  Darius,  commanded  them 
to  inscribe  upon  his  tombstone  these 
memorable,  and  even  sublime  words : 

"  HAYNAMHN  KAI  OINON  HINEIN  nOAYN 
KAI   TOYTON   ♦EPEIN  KAAHZ  :"  which 

signify,  being  interpreted :  "  Here 
lies  Darius  the  King,  who  drank  three 
bottles  every  day,  and  never  had  a 
headach  in  his  lite."  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  epitaph  might  tdl  a  similar 
story,  without  any  impeachment  of  its 
veracity. 

The  volume  now  in  my  eye,  then, 
belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to  my 
province.  At  first,  on  perceiving  it  to 
t>e  a  bulky  quarto,  you  may  be  inclined 
to  hesitate  as  to  tnis :  but  when  you 
put  on  your  spectacles,  and  discover 
that  the  title  is  ''  The  History  of 
Wines,  Ancient  and  Modern,'**  your 
scruples  will  evanish  as  easily  as  do  the 
cobwebs  of  a  Jeffrey  beneath  the  be- 
som of  a  Tickler.    Turn  over  these 


*  The  History  of  Andent  and  Modem  Wines.    London :  Baldwin,  Gradock,  and 
Jbj.    1824. 
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cosily  pages,  dear  sir,  and  feast  your  die  ages,  for  one  that  will  bother  his 
eyes  with  the  delicious  vignettes,  that  head  with  thejsmdl  Itidian  republics 
ever  and  anon  glance  out  nro^ibetw^an  of  the  sam^  eu  :  We  would  rather 
the  leaves,  like  the  i|]}>y  cl^steis  of  baire  Iwnioous  notions  touching  the 
Bacchus  himself,  glowing  amidst  the  precise  nature  of  the  liquor  which  Sir 
foli^^f  some  tall  marriageable  ebn,  or  John  FalstaQ*  aui^ed«  uMua  the  secret 
stately  P9plar ;  pai;^  upo^  tnes^  es^-  in^trimies  wllicn  broughjb  Charles  the 
quisite  gems ;  contemnlate  the  rosy  Firstto  the  scaffold :  and,  great  as  is 
god  in  each  and  all  of  these  five  thou-  our  respect  for  Mr  Langan,  there  is 
sand  attitudes:  worship  him  where,  still  another    claret  which  possesses 
franticand  furious,  he  tosses  the  thyrsus-  claims  upon  our  sympathies,  far,  far 
amidst  the  agitated  arms  of  his  con-  above  that  which  has  of  late  flowed  so 
gregated  Msnades :  adore  him  where,  copiously  from  his  potatoe-trap.  This 
proudly  seated  upon  the  rich  skins  of  work,  in  a  word,  is  fitted  to  interest 
the  monsters  whom  he  subdued,  he  and  delight,  not  one  class  of  students, 
pours  out  the  foaimog  pup  of  wine  aiid  but  all.  The  classics}  scholar  will  here 
wisdom  before  the  eyes  of  savage  men,  find  the  best  of  all  commentaries  on 
whom  the  very  scent  .pf  the  ethereal  Uie  most  delightful  nassages  of  those 
stuff  hath  already  half  civilized :  envy  delightful  writers,  whom  he  is  accus- 
bhn^  whare  beneath  the  thick  shadow  tomed  to  turn  over  with  a  daily  and 
pf  his  own  glorious  plant,  he  with  one  a  nightly  hand :  he  will  speculate  upon 
lutfid  twines  the  ivy  wreath  around  the  the  flavour  that,  a  Nestor  loved,  and 
ivory  brows  of  Ariadne,  and  with  the  sit  in  erudite  judgment  over  the  beri'* 
other  approximates  the  dew  of  divi-  n^st  binns  of  a  Nero.    The  English 
^ity  to  the  lips  of  beauty.     Feast*  antiquarian  will  enjoy  the  flood  of 
i;evel,  riot  in  the  el^ance  of  these  un«  l%ht  that  streams  upon  the  joyous 
rivalled  cameos>  and  when  you  have  pages  of  Ben  Jonson :  fserdea'vim  no 
saturated  your  eye  with  forms  that  longer  puzab  the  Giffords,  nor  Peierm 
might  create  a  thirst  beneath  the  ribs  sameen  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
oi  gout,  and  draw  three  corks  out  of  Nareses.*  The  man  of  science  will  an« 
one  bottle— then,  O  Christopher !  and  alyse  the  effervescence  of  Sheeraz :  the 
not  till  then,  will  you  be  in  a  fit  con-  Physirian  will  hear  the  masterly  de- 
dition  f(^  understanding  the  profound  £snce  of  Claret  against  the  charge  of 
jGaelingB  of  respect,  apd  grateful  attach*  goutiQcation>  and  return  humanized  to 
meat,  with  which  it  is  now  my  agree-  the  exercises  of  his  calling :  the  eccle- 
Able  duty  to  introduce  to  your  acquain-  siastical  historian  will  mourn  with  Dr 
jtance,  and  that  of  ''  my  public,"  the  Henderson  over  the  injuries  done  to 
learnedly  luxurious  Dissertations  of  my  the  M/edoc  and  the  Cote  d'or  by  the 
good  friend,  and  joUy  little  compota*  suppression  of  the  monastic  establish- 
twr,  Dr  Alexander  Henderson.  menis  of  France :  the  lover  of  light 
l!he  Doctor ifif  absque ommdubioyth^  reading  will  find  the  diarms  of  ro- 
first  historian  of  our  age.     He  unites  ipance  united  with  the  truth  and  dig- 
in  his  sin^  person  the  most  admira*  mty  of  history :   The  saint  will  have 
ble  qualifications  ofall  the  other  masters  no  lack  of  sighing,  as  he  glances  hi» 
in  this^eat  brancl^  of  literature>who  grave  eye  ov«r  the  records  of  human 
now  lend  lustre  to  the  European  he^  cUbauchery,  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
4a{ii8phere — the  extensive  audition  of  maju  in  passing,  pick  up  a  hint  or  two 
a  Ranken— ^e  noUe  self-reliance  and  that  wiU  be  of  use  at  the  next  dinner 
audacious  virtue  of  a  ^rodie — theele-  pf  the  African  Association :  The  con- 
gantstyleofaSismondi — andthepra&-  Bdoaa  wine-merchant  will  read  and 
tioel  sense  of  an  JBgaa.    In  man|r  rer  tremble :  and  every  good  feUow,  from 
apeets,  to  be  sure,  the  supmority  he  George  the  Fourth,  down  to  Michael 
.^Usplays  may  be  referred  to  the  im^  Ang^  the  Second^  will  read  and  re- 
mense  supeariority  and  unapfnroachable  joice. 

merits  or  the  theme  he  hastchosen.  .    It  was  in  England  onlv,  and  per* 

The  lustory  of  the  Cellar  of  Burgundy  haps  in  this  age  of  England,  that  a 

Is  4  matter  of  infipitely  mcwre  impro-  wprk  of  this  complete  and  satisfacton^ 

ving  nature  than  that  of  the  House  of  description  could  have  been  prepared, 

the  same  name :  a  thousand  will  take  We  produce  no  wines,  and  we  are  the 

.pjifofound  interest  in  a  dissertatio>i  up-  ^reat  consumers  of  all  the  best  wines 

on  the  sack  and  hippocras  of  the  mid-  of  the  g^obe.    We  are  free  from  tbe 


■r- 


*  The  Pedio-Ximeoes  is  the  name  of  the  best  Malaga  gscqpe. 


violent  prcgndices,  therefore^  whleh 
indttce  tne  mati  of  the  Mime  to  tarn 
up  his  nose  at  the  flask  of  Mm  of  the 
Loire^  and  tice  versa*  We  look  down 
as  ftwn  a  higher  and  a  calmer  regiotti 
upon  all  the  noisy  dontroversies  ahout 
tile  rival  daims  of  the  Lyonnais  and 
the  BordeUus^  the  Mayn<e  and  the 
Rhein-gau.  We  can  do  equal  justice 
t6  die  sweets  of  Malaga^  and  Boiisil;< 
lon>  and  despise  the  nanow-minded 
bigotry  which  sets  Up  either  Madeim 
or  Sherry  at  the  expense  of  the  other's 
ancestral  stimulancy.  * 

*In  former  days,  indeed,  we  partook, 
however  absurdly,  in  the  paltiry  pre- 
judices which  we  now  spurn  with  our 
fa^ls.  Time  was  when  we  were  aU 
for  the  Cyprus — time  was  also  when 
we  were  all  for  the  Xeres  grape—* 
time  was  when  little  or  nothing  would 
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ton ;  that  binds  the  kitrei  on  a-Hogg^ 
without  robbing  the  brows  of  a  Hesi-* 
od — and  thirsts  for  Lokd  Byron's  auto- 
biography without  offering  to  sacrifice 
for  its  purchase,  either  t&  veridtie^ 
of  a  Rode,  cor  the  decencies  ai  a  FnxU 
Idas. 

On  a  work,  sir,  such  as  yours,  cal^ 
eulated  for  extennve  and  popular  cir-t 
eulation,  it  would  ill  beeomb  an  indi^ 
yidual  like  myself,  to  obtrode  much 
matter  of  a  recondite  and  obscure  or« 
der,  or  adapted  to  the  intellectual  tasla 
of  particukr  dasses  of  readers  (nily« 
Allow  me,  thierefbre^  to  pass  li^hilv 
over  the  dissertations  i^ith  which  ihu 
volume  opens,  touching  the  various 
vintages  of  the  nations  of  antiquitjp. 
In  truth,  even  the  genius  and  erudi* 
tion  of  a  Henderson  have  been  able  to 
scatter  but  an  imperfect  ray  over  sub^ 


go  down  with  us  but  Hockamore — and    jects,  mantled,  as  these  are,  with  the 


time  Was  when  even  Rhedycina's  learn- 
ed bowers  resounded  to  strains  notsim-* 
ply  laudative  of  Oporto,  but  vitnpera^ 
tive  and  vilipensive  of  BourdeaUx. 

We  have  outlived  these  follies.  W^ 
are  now  conlpletely  of  the  liberal  sdiool 
•f  winebibbing:  our  grandsire's  dumpy 
black  bottle  of  sherry  leaves  the  vicinity 
of  the  oven,  and  stands  in  friendly  jux-' 
ta-posidon  with  the  long-necke/  or  ftve 
tear  old  demi^mdusseuof,  and  the  dou-* 
oly-iced  juice  of  Schloss- Johannisberg 
thathas  been  buried  in  the  cave  of  caves 
ever  since  the  great  era  of  The  Reform- 
ation. The  native  of  the  Alto-Douro  is 
Contented  to  precede  him  of  the  Gtt-t 
ronne,  as  some  sturdy  pioneer  trudges 


shades  of  a  long  night  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years'  duration.  It  is  stfll^ 
we  must  admit,  dubious  whether  the 
wine  that  Telemachus  drew  out  of  the 
cellars  of  his  royal  father  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  port  or  of  dierry.  The 
Homeric  epithet  of  Black  may  mean 
either  the  deep  hue  inalienable  from 
the  juice  of  the  ptirple  grape,  or  the 
fine  grave  tinge  merely  which  wines 
that  aire,  called  white  acquire,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  kept  for  several 
lustres,  whether  in  glass  bottles,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  custom,  or  in 
earthen  jars,  after  the  mknner  of  the 
heroic  ages.  That  Nestor,  hoWever, 
drank,  during  the  battle  with  which 


in  proud  solemnity  before  the  march  of    the  l3th  book  of  the  Iliad  opens,  wine 
a  battalion  of  Voltigeurs.   The  coup*    both  of  a  red  and  of  a  strong  sort,  is 


de^milieu  of  Constantia  or  Frontignad 
forms  an  agreeable  link  between  the 
Sillery,  which  has  washed  down  the 
venison,  and  therHock,  which  is  to 
add  pungency  to  the  partridge-pie* 
We  take  Chambertin  to  ihe  omelet, 
Itnd  Sauteme  to  the  tart.  In  a  word, 
we  do  justice  to  the  boundless  muni- 
ficence of  nature,  and  see  no  more  harm 
in  imbibing  white  wine  and  red  win^, 
dry  wine  and  sweet  wine,  still  wine 
and  Sparkling  wine,  during  the  same 
repast,  than  we  would  in  doing  homage 
vHthin  the  same  fortnight  to  the  ripe 
luxuries  Of  a  Ronzi  de  B^nisi  the  airy 
graces  of  a  Mercandotti,  the  vigorous 
charms  of  a  Vestris,  and  the  meek  mo- 
dest radiance  of  a  Maria  Tree.  This 
speaks  the  spirit  of  the  same  unfetter- 
A  age  that  can  love  a  Virgil  as  well 
as  Worship  a  Homer ;  that  places  the 
Imstef  a  Dante  bende  liiot  of  a  M^ 


indisputable.  The  epithets  of  itQoo^ 
and  i^vB^  are  used  together  in  the  same 
line,  ahd  thdr  significancy  is  clear  and 
obvious  to  the  most  Grerman  capadty. 
Dido,  attain,  ivhen  she  gave  her  first 
grand  dinner  to  the  Trojan  prince,  ap-i 
pears  to  have  sported  something  near 
akin  to  champagne. 

^'  Imfiger  hansit 
Sfumavtem  pateram." 

The  epithet  impiger  is  admirably 
chosen,  since  the  act  n  that  of  swallow^ 
ii^  sparkling,  or  right  mousseux  wine 
—for  a  spumans  patera  can  hardly  be 
supposea  to  mean,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
writer  so  chaste  as  Virgil,  anything 
short  of  that;  He  would  not  have  talk- 
ed of  that  as  foaming,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  merely  creamed ;  and  while  the 
ftipidiiy  of  quaffing  a  cup  of  ^foaming 
diatnpagne  eannot  be  too  gr^at,  since 
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the  Tinous  pilndple  of  that  wine  eva- 
porates in  a  great  measure  with  the  ef- 
fervescence of  the  ggs  it  emhodies^  a 
poet  of  Virgil's  deucate  taste  would 
have  been  careful  not  to  represent  Bi« 
tias  as  tumbling  down  his  throaty  in 
that  hasty  and  furious  method^  a  glass 
of  burgundy^  or  claret^  or  indeed  of 
any  omer  wine  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  no  doubt  have  pio* 
tured  tnis  ^'  offioer  and  gentleman '  as 
sucking  down  his  liquor  m  a  quiet>  de- 
corous, leisurely^  and  respectful  style^ 
suffering  his  lips  to  remain  as  long  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  rim^  which 
nad  just  been  honoured  by  the  touch 
of  the  imperial  beauty.  And,  indeed^ 
when  I  look  at  the  passage  again,  no- 
thing can  be  more  admirable  than  the 
strict  cohesion  and  propriety  of  all  the 
terms,  applied  eitner  to  what  the 
Queen^  or  to  what  her  guest^  does. 

<^  Hie  R^ina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  po- 

poscit 
Impievitque  mero  pateram .... 
Piknaque,  libato,   summo    tenus   attigit 

ore--. 
Turn  BitisB  deditincrepitans :  ille  impiger 

hausit 
Spmnantem  pateram«-et  pleno  se  proluit 


auio. 


Observe  the  politeness  of  her  Ma- 
jesty. She  merely  touched  the  cup 
with  the  extreme  edge  of  her  charm- 
ing lip ;  not  that  she  would  not  have 
liked  abundantly  to  take  a  deeper  share^ 
but  that  she  knew  very  well  her  friend 
would  not  get  the  article  in  its  utmost 
perfection,  unless  he  cai^ht  the  foam 
m  its  boiling  moments — summo  tenus 
attigit  ore-^9Liid  then  how  does  she 
hand  it  to  the  Trojan  ? — Why  zwcrc- 
pitans  to  be  sure;  in  other  words^ 
saying, "  Now's  your  time,  my  lord- 
be  quick — don't  bother  with  orinking 
healths,  but  off  with  it— off  with  it 
like  a  man."  This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  increpitans.  Upon  the  «m- 
piger  we  have  already  commented — 
and  what  can  be  better  than  the  fine, 
ftdl  dose — so  satisfactory,  so  complete, 
so  perfect— y&no  se  proluit  auro.  He 
turned  up  the  cup  with  so  alert  a  lit- 
tle finger,  that  some  of  the  generous 
foam  ran  down  his  beard — se  proluit. 
As  to  the  exact  sense  of  pleno  auro,  I 
really  cannot  speak  in  a  decisive  style. 
Does  it  mean  the  full  golden  cup  ?  or 
does  it  rather  point  to  the  wine  itsdf 
—the  liquid  gold  ? — the  ridi  amber- 
coloured  nectar  ?  If  this  last  be  tiie 
*-"**^  of  the  case,  then  Dido's  cham- 


pagne was  not  of  the  Ay  sort,  which 
18  almost  colourless,  but  right  Sillery, 
tiie  hue  of  which  is  very  nearly  Uie 
same  with  that  of  gold  in  its  virgin 

*  state — or  perhaps  Vin  de  la  Marechale, 
which  generally  has  even  a  deeper 
tone.  Pink  champagne  it  certainly 
could  not  have  been,  since^  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  at  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  entertainment,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  lady  who  had 
just  sat  down  should  mistake  the 
brightness  of  the  rosi  for  the  transpa- 
leucy  and  indeed  pellucidity  of  the 
dori.  ♦ 

N.B, — ^Many  people  read  the  works 
of  the  classics  merely  for  the  words, 
the  language,  the  poetry,  the  elo- 
quence, and  BO  forth.  This  is  highly 
absurd.  Lessons  of  practical  sense 
and  real  wisdom  are  lurking  in  every 
page,  if  one  would  but  lock  for  them. 
And  here,  for  example,  the  Virgilian 
narrative  of  the  Carthaginian  banquet 
affords  an  excellent  hint  to  many 
worthy  persons,  who,  I  hope,  will  at- 
tend to  the  thing,  now  that  I  have 
fairly  ,  pointed  it  out.  Champagne 
should  always  be  given  in  a  large,  a 
very  large  glass.  Paterae  ai'e  out  of 
datev  but  ale-glasses,  or  at  least  tum- 
blers^ ^e  to  be  found  in  every  esta- 
blishment ;  and  he  who  gives  cham- 
pagne in  a  thimble^  belays  the  soul  of 
a  tailor. 

But  let  us  get  on :  I  hate  the  chat  of 
those  beaux-esprits,  who  dare  to  cast 
out  insinuations  against  the  wines  that 
bedewed  the  lips  of  the  Anacreons  and 
the  Horaces.  They  mixed  sea- water 
with  their  wine  in  making  it,  bays 
one :  They  put  honey  in  it,  cries  ano- 
ther: They  drank  it  sorely  diluted, 
grumbles  a  third :  It  tasted  of  pitch 
and  rosin,  mutters  a  fourth.  I  despise 
this.  VHien  we  shall  have  reared 
buildings  equal  to  the  Parthenon  or 
the  Coliseum :  when  we  shall  have 
written  poems  as  sublime  as  the  Iliad, 
and  as  elegant  as  the  Pervigilium  Ve- 
neris: when  our  statuaries  rival  the 
Phidiases  and  Praxitileses :  our  his- 
torians, the  Tacituses  and  Thucydi- 
deses ;  our  philosophers,  the  Platos  and 
Aristodes,— (Aristode,  by  the  way, 
wrote  a  History  of  Wines,  which  has 
unfortunately  perished,  and  I  heartily 
wish  all  his  metaphysics  had  gone  in- 
stead ;) — when  our  orat<»rs,  sir,  shall 
rival  the  Ciceros  and  Demostheneses  of 
antiquity,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  be  entitled  to  imagine  that-the  pa- 

latosof  those  greatmen  wefelcqiTeftned. 


than  our  own.  Can  any  man  presume 
to  dream^  that  Falernian  was  not  every 
bit  as  good  as  Sherry  ? — Only  think  of 
that  picture  which  Horace  nas  given 
us  of  human  beatification— 

^*  Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  redinatum  beam 
Interiore  noik  Ealerni !"— i— 

Do  you  not  see  him  before  you  ?— 
Spread  out  at  full  length  upon  the 
remote  herbage,  far  away  from  the  din 
of  cities^  flinging  all  the  hum  of  men 
and  things  a  thousand  leagues  behind 
him,  he  devotes  not  the  night,  not  the 
afternoon,  but  the  day,  the  whole  of 
the  blessed  festival  day,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  making  himself  happy — what 
English  circumbendibus  can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  nervous  and  pregnant  con- 
ciseness of  the  word  hearts  ? — with  a 
flask  of  Falernian  from  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  his  cellar! — Interiore  notd 
Fulerni!  and  hearts! — What  words 
are  these  ?  Was  this  a  man  that  did  not 

Eossess  the  right  use  of  his  tongue, 
ps,  and  larynx?  Was  this  a  man 
upon  whom  you  could  have  passed  off 
a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire,  or  mere  ttsth* 
wein,  as  the  genuine  liquor  of  Beaune 
or  Rudesheim  ?  No,  no;  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  these  people  were  up  to 
the  whole  concern  just  as  much^as  the 
very  best  of  us. — Think  but  of  these 
glorious  lines  of  old  Hermippus— 

Errc  )f  rts  «vof  or  }tn  Zav^iay  xaXftf^'iv 

*Ow  x«i  «wo  o-rofjiarof,  srafAifon  IwanotywAm^ 

Oa^fAfi  Ota-ttrnrtiij  Kara  <ar*v  >'  ^ii  it^K^iftf  >5, 
^fxCpoa-ia  Hat  NsXTap  of4.H»  ' 

Could  any  modem  extd  the  divine 
ethereal  aromatic  odour  of  Tokay,  or, 
what  in  my  private  opinion  is  a  better 
thin£^,  Southside's  own  old  Lafitte,  in 
any  terms  more  exquisite  than  this 
hoary  toper  consecrates  to  his  Saprian  ? 
What  a  fine  obscurity ! — ^a  mingled  un- 
definable  perfume  "  a  heavenhf  odour  of 
violets,  and  hyacinths,  and  roses,  fills, 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
vessel,  the  whole  of  the  lofty  chamber'' 
•^u+«<j)ip»f  ^s> — climbs  in  one  moment  to 
the  rafters,  and  confers  the  character 
of  Elysium  upon  the  atmosphere — 
*'  ambrosia  and  nectar  both  together !" 

^Nothing  can  be  finer  !  Or  turn  to  Sei 
neca,  himself,  the  philosopher,  and  hear 

lim  talking  about  the  preference  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  youth  of  grave 
disposition  over  one  conspicuous  for 
his  gaiety  and  all-plea^ng  manners. 
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and  illustrating  this  by  the  remarks 
that  '^  wine  which  tastes  hard  when 
new,  become  delightful  by  age,  while 
that  which  pleases  in  the  wood  never 

Soves  of  durable  excellence."*  Could 
r  Albert  Cay  or  Mr  Samuel  Ander- 
son talk  in  a  more  knowing  vein  upon 
this  subject  than  the  tutor  of  Nero  the 
matricide  ?  No— meo  periculo,  answer 
910/  These  folks  drank  thefr  cham- 
pagne when  it  was  young,  and  their 
sherry  when  it  was  old,  just  as  we  do 
—they  quaffed  their  Rozan,  Sir,  from 
the  tap,  and  bottled  their  Cluiteau 
Margoux  in  magnum  bonums. 

The  wines  of  these  glorious  days  ha- 
ving, it  is  but  too  apparent,  followed  the 
fate  of  the  poetry,  rhetoric,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  of  those  who  consumed 
them  in  commendable  quantity,  and 
with  blameless  ^^^o— the  semi-bar- 
barous possessors  of  the  European  sdl 
were  constrained  to  make  the  best  of 
it  they  could.   They  gradually,  as  the 
Scotch  philosophers  say,  i0otf/tf  improve 
in  the  manufacture;  and,  by  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  our  own  immor- 
tal Alfred,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  really  excel- 
lent wines  existed  in  the  Western  he- 
misphere.   The  monks  were  the  great 
promoters  of  the  science: — Successive- 
ly spreading  themselves  from  Italy  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  Europe,  these 
sacred    swarms    carried  with  them, 
wherever  they  went,  the  relish  which 
their  juvenile  lips  had  imbibed  for 
something  stronger  than  mead,  and 
more  tasty  than  beer.    Whierever  the 
plant  would  grow,  it  was  reared  be- 
neath their  fatherly  hands,  and  to 
them,  as  Dr  Henderson  has  most  con- 
vincingly manifested,  theprimest  vine- 
yards of  the  Bordelais,  the  Lyonnais, 
and  the  Rhinegau,  owe  their  origin. 
Unsanctified  fingers,  it  is,  alas  i  true, 
now  gather  the  roseate  clusters  of  thb 
HEAMiTAGE,  yet  the  name  still  speaks 
— stat  nominisumhra — and  the  memory 
of  the  S9avants  of  the  Cloister  lingers 
in  like  manner  in  Clos-  VogeotfClos-dvL" 
Tart,  Clos  St  Jean,  Clos  Morjot,  and 
all  the  other  compounds  of  that  inte- 
resting family. — The  Bacchus  of  mo- 
dern mythology  ought  uniformly  to 
sport  the  cucullus, 

'^  A%d  I  do  think  tiiat  I  could  drink 
With  him  that  wears  a  hood." 

.  I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  tasta 
of  our  own  anceators,  in  regard  to 
wine,  underwent  many  imd  very  re* 
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UfUbleiBtotilnn:  trntthnisprecbe^ 
If  one  (^  the  sabjeds  which  my  jolly 
little  AberdoniAn  M.D.  hat  treated  in- 
s  most  felicitoms  manner ;  and^  under 
oorrection,  I  apprehend  that  a  vell^ 
dbosen  quotation  from  this  port  of  the 
Doctor's  ponderous  tome  will  a{^pear  liy 
no  means  out  of  place  in  your  immor- 
tal pages ;  whUe^  at  the  same  time,  l^ 
bdng  trans^rred  thi^r,  his  erudite 
xemsrks  will  probably  reach  the  optics 
af  a  vast  multitude  of  most  respectable 
persons,  who  would  neyer  dream  of 
looking  into,  f^r  less  (^  purchasing,  a 
two  guinea  quarto,  even  though  its  sub- 
ject he  Wine.  With  your  permission, 
therefore,  I  now  desire  Mr  James  Bal« 
lantyne,  Mr  Daniel  M'Corkindale,  or 
whomsoeyer  it  may  more  immediately 
cenoem,  to  set  up  in  brevier  the  fd- 
lowing  luculent  observations  :-^ 

'« The  anion  wMoh  siibiiMsd  between  Bug* 
land  and  the  northem  provinces  of  Fmnct 
after  die  Norman  conquest,  but,  above  all, 
the  aoquisitioB  of  the  Datdiy  of  Guienne 
.  in  1152,  natarallyled  to  an  interchafige  of 
commodities  between  the  two  countries. 
Accordinffly  we  find,  that,  in  two  years 
ftom  the  last-mentioned  date,  the  trade  in 
wines  with  Bourdeaux  had  commenced  s 
and,  among  our  older  statutes,  are  nume- 
rous ordinances  relating  to  the  fanporta- 
tion  of  Fr»ch  wines,  most  of  which,  in 
conftMmity  to  the  mistaken  notions  of  poU« 
tical  economy  in  those  times,  fix  the  maxU 
tnum  of  price  for  which  they  were  to  be  sold. 
Thus  in  the  first  year  of  King  John,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  wines  of  Anjou  should 
not  be  sold  for  more  than  twenty-four  shill* 
ings  a-tun ;  and  that  the  wines  of  Poitou 
should  not  be  hieher  then  twenty  shillings ; 
while  the  other  wmes  of  France  were  limited 
to  twenty-five  shillings  a-tun, '  unless  they 
were  so  good  as  to  induce  any  one  to  give 
Ibr  ^em  two  merks  or  more.'    This  ap- 
pears to  be  ^e  earliest  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foreign  wine  trade.    With  re^ 
gard  to  the  wines  specified,  it  would  ap* 
pear,  from  Paulmier's  account,  that  those 
of  Anjou,  which  were  embarked  at  Nantes^ 
and   probably  included   the   produce  of 
Touraine,  were  chiefly  white,  and  distin* 
guished  by  their  strength  and  sweetness ; 
while  the  growths  of  Poitou,  otherwise 
called  Rochelle  wines,  from  the  port  where 
they  were  shipped,  were  of  the  light  red 
dass.    In  the  retail  trade,  the  latter  were 
directed  to  be  sold  at  fouipence  the  gallon, 
—the  former  at  sixpence.    But  according 
to  Harrison,  ^  this  ordinance  did  not  kst 
long ;  for  the  merchants  could  not  bear  it ; 
and  so  they  fell  to  and  sold  white  wine  for 
eighteenpence  the  gallon,  and  red  and  da- 
vet  for  sixpence.'    Both  Anjou  and  Poitott 
bdonffed  at  that  timt  to  England. 
**  Daring  the  following  rsign,  the  impor* 


tations  would  appear  to  have  incnawd; 
for  most  of  the  chroniclers  asCribe  Uie  qot 
gleet  of  the  English  vineyards  to  that  fond* 
ness  for  French  wines  which  then  came 
upon  us.     But  by  this  time  the  crusades 
had  probably  also  introduced  a  taste  for 
the  sweet  wines  of  Italy  and  Chreece,  wMdi 
are  occasionally  mentioned  by  our  ,C8rlv 
poets,  and  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
were  certainly  wdl  known  in  this  country. 
In  an  account  rendered  to  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Chambedain  of  London,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Uenky  III.,  we  find  that 
Ofiloer  was  allewed  4/04L  in  acquittance  of 
404  doHa  of  French,  Gascon,  and  Anjevin 
wines,  imported  at  London  and  Sandwich  \ 
---SOiL  and  half  a  mark,  for  22  dolia  of 
wine  of  St  John  and  the  Moselle  (de  vino 
S.  Jdhannis  et  de  Oblinquo)  ;-.30/.  for  20 
dolia  of  new,  or  perhaps  sweet,  French 
wine  (tnusti  GaUiciJ  ;.-md  18462.   16<2. 
for  900,  ^19  dolia  of  wines  of  Gascony, 

Anjou,  French  wine,  MoseUe  wine,  and 
wine  of  St  John,  which  were  bought.  Th^ 
last-mentioned  taay  have  been  an  Italian 
sweet  wine,  or  else  the  wine  of  St  Jean 
d'Angdey,  which  is  celebrated  in  die  '  Ba^ 
taille  des  Vins'  on  account  of  its  extraorw 
<^ary  strength. 

^'  In  order  to  cover  the  harshness  and 
acidity  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
wines  of  this  period,  and  to  give  tliem  aa 
agreeable  fiavour,  it  was  not  Unasiud  to 
mix  honey  and  spices  with  them.    Thus 
compounded,  they  passed  under  the  gene- 
ric nanSe  otpiments^  probably  because  they 
were  originally  prepared  by  the  pigment 
tarii,  or  apothecaries  ;  and  they  were  used 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  die  ItqueurM 
of  modem  dmes.    '  Our  poets  of  the  thir^ 
teenth  century,*  says  Le  Grand,  ^  never 
speak  of  them  but  widi  rapture,  and  as  an 
exquisite  luxury.    They  considered  as  the 
masterpiece  of  art,  to  be  able  to  combine^ 
in  one  liqiior,  the  stretigth  and  fiavour  of 
wine,  with  the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  most  cosdy  aromadcs.    A 
banquet  at  which  no  piment  was  served, 
would  have  been  thought  wanting  in  the 
most  essential  artide.      The  archives  of 
the  cathedral  ot  Paris  show,  that,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Centuries,  the 
Deans  of  Chateaufort  were  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  regular  supply  of  piment  for  the 
canons,  at  the  feast  of  Assumption.    It 
was  even  allowed  to  the  monks  in  the  boo- 
nasteries,  on  pardcular  days  of  the  year. 
But  it  was  so  voluptuous  a  beverage,  add 
was  deemed  so  unsuitable  to  die  members 
of  a  profession  which  had  forsworn  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  that  the  Council  of  Aix* 
la-Chapelle,  held  in  the  year  817,  forbade 
the  use  of  it  to  the  regular  clergy,  Except 
on  the  days  of  solemn  fesdvals. 

*^  The  varieties  of  piment  most  frequenf« 
ly  mentioned  are  the  Hippocrai  and  Clarr^, 
The  former  was  made  with  either  white  or 
fod  wiBSy  in  wfaididifocBt  aronnrtic  tttgre* 
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di«iitt  Wflve  inftuNd ;  aod:  took  ^  imiime 
from  th«  pmrttodv  sort  of  bag,  teimed 
lIippocvu7i;»'  ilee?e,  throng  which  b 
was  strained..  There  is  a  ourious  recemi 
preserved  bj  Ms  Astls,  whidi  gives  oi-* 
rectionshow  « to  make  Ypocrasse  jl>r  lt>r<k 
ifi^  gynger,  Bynamon,  and  grajroes,,  su-i 
gear,  and  turetoU :  and  far  eomyn  pepuHy 
gynger*  canc^.  longe  peper,  and  daryi- 
ffyed  honey.'  It  was  drunk  at  all  great 
entertainments  between  the  courses,  or  at 
th«  conduaiou  of  the  r^»a8t ;  and  wafers 
«Qd  manchets  are  directed  to  be  served  with 
it.  Clany,  on  the  other  h«id,  which  we 
have  seen  noticed  in  the  act  of  RiCHAim 
II.,  was  a  claret  or  mixed  wine,  mingled 
with  honey,  and  seasoned  in  much  the  same 
way,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sn  order  of 
the  3<^h  of  Uenrt  III.,  respecting  the 
delivery  of  two  casks  of  white  wme  and  one 
red,  to  make  darry  and  other  liquors  for 
the  king^s  table  at  York.  It  is  repeatedly 
named  by  our  early  poets,  and  api>ears  to 
have  been  drunk  by  many  fStfting,  or  as  a 
omposing  draught  before  they  retired  to 
rest*  Of  these  medicated  liqnors,  the  only 
kinds  still  in  use  are  the  wermidh^  or 
wormwood  wine,  which  is  manufactured  in 
Hungary  and  some  parts  of  It^y;  and 
U$hop^  which  is  prqmred  by  infusing  one 
or  more  toasted  Seinlle  oranges,  in  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  Burgundy  or  other  ll^t 
wine,  and  then  sweetening  the  whole  with 
■agar. 't 

*^  From  the  manner  in  which  sweet  wines 
are  spdcen  of  m  the  act  of  Richard  II.,  it 
mi^t  be  supposed  that  they  were  idl  com. 
pounded  artificially,  like  the  liquors  just 
described.  But,  in  the  writings  of  the  age, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  t&t  our  coun- 
teymen  were  already  funiliar  with  several 
genuine  wines  of  that  class ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  frequent  notice  of  them,  in  the  works 
^uded  to,  does  not  always  imply  that 
thev  were  imported  into  £n^and.  Mudi 
of  me  Hterature  of  that  perioid  consisted  of 
translations  firam  foreign  authors ;  and  in 


oopyoag  their  dcMripdoof  ef  thc^ittipg 
of  other  nations,  mention  would  neeessarlly 
be  made  of  articles  which  seldom  4a  nevee 
came  into  general  use.  It  was  also  a 
common  practice  with  the  early  poets,  to 
make  an  ostentatious  display  of  theur  know- 
fedge,  by  giving  long  catalogues  of  the 
products  of  nature  and  art,  wherever  it 
was  possible  to  introduoe  Uiem ;  and  many 
names  of  oommodities  were  thus  pressed 
into  their  verses,  which,  however  valuable 
they  may  be  as  historical  data,  add  nothing 
to  the  harmony  or  dignity  of  the  composl- 
tion. .  In  this  way,  we  may  account  for  the 
great  variety  of  wines  which  these  writers 
delight  to  enumerate  at  the  feasts  they  de« 
scribe ;  but  which  could  hardly  have  come 
together  at  a  time  when  the  relations  of 
commerce  were  so  littie  multiplied.  Thus^ 
in  one  of  the  old  metrical  romances,  enti- 
ced, '  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree,*  and 
referred  by  Mr  Wahtok  to  the  reign  of 
Edwaed  II.,  the  king  of  Hungary  pso« 
poses  to  regale  his  daug^er  not  only  with 
the  wines  of  France^  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece,  but  also  with  those  of  Syria ; — an 
assemUage  which,  even  at  the  present  day ^ 
it  might  be  no  eaiymatter  to  realize^— > 

'  Ye  shall  have  rumney,  and  malmesynef 
Botti  ypocrasse  and  vernage  wine. 
Mount  Roae^  and  wine  of  Orake^ 
Both  algrade{  and  resiucel  dwt 
Antioche  and  bastarde, 
Pyment  also,  and  garnarde;^ 
Wine  of  Grdce,  and  rauicadell» 
Both  Clare,  pyment,  and  Rochella 
The  reed  your  stomake  to  defye. 
And  pottes  of  oiey  sett  you  bye*'** 

'^  In  the  following  century,  it  is  dear* 
that  the  prevailing  taste  for  sweet  wines 
led  to  the  importation  of  all  the  choicest 
kinds ;  for  they  are  frequently  noticed,  and. 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  considerable 
quantity.  In  one  of  the  ordinances  for  the 
housdkold  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
made  on  the  9th  December,  1469,  we  find 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  allowed  for  the 
purveying  of  '  Malvesie,  roraenay,  osay, 
bastard    muscadelle,   and   other   sweete 


s  «<  For  be  had  yeven  the.gailer  drinke  so 
Of  a  clarrie,  made  of  ceitain  wine. 
With  narootiee  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine.'*  ace. 

Cbaucsb,  Knight's  Tale. 

« « He  drinketh  Ipocras,  clarrtBi,  and  Yeraage 

Of  spices  hote,  to  encrease  his  corage.'  "—Merchant's  Tale. 

t  When  made- with  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux  wine,  it  is  called  Ushop  ;  when  old  Rhine  wine  is  used, 
it  receives  the  name  of  cardinal ;  and  -when  Tokay  is  employed,  it  b  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
or#K>«f^RiTTB»'B  Weinlehre.  p.  20^  But  Port,  Claret,  Burgundy,  are.  It  seems,  the  three  grades 
in  the  vinous  vocabulary  of  Oxford.— See  Reginald  Dalton,  vol.  I.  p.  34%. 

%  Monte  Rose.  _^      _^^     {  Algarves,  or  Algadia.    ^     ^  ^ 

1  Raspls  (vlwrop^,  a  rough  sweetish  red  wtee,  so  called  inwn  Ms  betng  madewim  uBMruisedgrape^ 
which,  having  been  freed  from  the  stalks,  are  afterwards  fermented  akmg  with  them  and  a  portion  of 
oQier  viae.  ^^_      _ 

%  Gteraaehe,  or  Otenedie.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe*  that  thk  term  may  be  a  cornmoon  or 
VinuKeia  /  but,  at  aU  events,  it  appean  certain,  that  the  wine  in  question  came  originally  fiooa 
Gtaeee;  for  we  are  toU  by  Froissart,  thalw  when  the  Christian  forces  were  besieging  the  town  of 
Africa,  in  Barbery,  <  da  me  de  Candie  il  leur  venoient  tres  bonnes  malvoisiet  etgrenacbes,  dont  ila 
MtoiftDt  IargementserviaetoQnibKtes.'-«ChKonique,  Tomi  IV*  ch.  18. 
'  •«  BStaoD'i  Metcicia  SonsQ^^  YoU  lll^  p.  ^76* 
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w^Ms/*  Ai  soKiB  of  these  Tftiietles  hare 
not  before  appeared  in  our  lists,  it  may  be 
desiraMe  to  ascertain  their  respective  cha- 
lacteitt  and  history  a  Httle  more  fully. 

''  Though  the  trade  with  the  Canary 
Islands  had  been  for  some  time  estabU^ed, 
no  wines  were  (Stained  from  them  at  this 
period:  sugar  being  still  the  principal 
commodity-  which  they  supplied.  Nor  had 
Spain  or  Portugal  as  yet  sent  usany  malm- 
eies.  Thebestdessert  wines,  however,  were 
made  from  the  Malvasia  grape :  and  Can- 
dia*  where  it  was  chiefly-cultivated,  for  a 
long  time  retained  the  monopoly.  The 
term  Mithnsey  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
Mahaiia^  or  rather  Monemvasia^  tlie 
name  of  a  small  fortified  town  in  the  bay 
of  Epidaurus  Limera,  whence  the  grape 
was  originally  derived.*!- 
.  '^  Another  of  the  above-mentioned  wines, 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  grape,  was 
the  ftomenay,' otherwise  Romeney,  Rum« 
ney,  -  Remaaie,  or  Romi^nmu  That  it 
ciould  not  be  the  produce  of  the  EedesiaS' 
tieal  State,  as  the  two  last  corruptions  of 
the  word  would  seem  to  hnply,  may  be 
safely  averred;  for  at  no  period,  since  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  has  the  Roman  soil 
furnished  any  wine^  for  exportation ;  and 
even  Bacci,  with  all  his  partiality,  is 
obliged  to  ibund  his  eulogy  of  them  on 
their  ancient  fame,  and  to  confess,  that,  in 
his  time,  they  had  fallen  into  disrepute. 
By  Cog  AN  and  others,  Romeney  is  classed 
among  the  Spanish  white  wines ;  but  from 
what  piurt  of  Spain  it  came  is  not  specified. 
Except  the  small  town  of  Romana,  in  Ar- 
ragon,  there  is  np  place  that  bears  a  simi- 
lar denomination ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  wines  of  that  province  have  ever  been 
much  known  beyond  the  places  of  their 
growth.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  a 
wine  made  from  a  grape  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion ;  and,  in  fact,  Bacci  informs  us,  that 
the  produce  of  the  ted  and  white  musca- 
dels,  which  were  cultivated  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  was 
called  by  the  Italians,  Romania.  In  a 
passage  of  an  old  sermon,  quoted  by  Car- 
PENTIEA,  the  word  occurs  in  conjunction 
with '  malvaiicum^*  or  malmsey ;  and  Bek 
JoNSOK  mentions  the  '  Romagnia*  along 
with  the  wine  of  Candia.  The.  name,  how- 
ever, is  not  exactly,  as  Bacci  supposes,  of 
Italian  origin,  but  comes  ftota.  Runi'lliy 
the  appellation  given  by  the  Saracens  to  a 
considerable  partof  the  continent  of  Greece ; 
and  the  several  spellings,  Romania,  Ruma- 


nia, and  Ramenia,  eonefpood  pretty  dose- 
ly  with  the  variations  in  the  name  of  the 
wine.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  one  of 
the  species  of  grapes  at  present  grown  in 
Andalusia,  is  termed  Romi  negroy  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  word 
*•  Rome*  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Rumi, 
That  the  wines  of  that  province  were  then 
freely  imported  into  England,'  and  distin- 
guished, as  they  have  always  been,  by  their 
uncommon  sti'ength,  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Chaucer  speaks  of  the 
white  wine  of  Lepe,  (now  NieUa,)  be- 
tween Moguer  and  Se^e :— . 

" '  Now  kepe  you  Aro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede» 

Namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 

That  is  to  sell  in  Fish-streat  and  in  Chepe  i 

This  wine  of  Spain  crepeth  subtelly. 

And  other  wines  growing  fast  by. 

Of  which  riseth  soeh  fumosite. 

That  whan  a  man  hath  dronk  draughts  thrc. 

And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 

lie  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  toime  of  Lepe.' 

-  '^  The  oseye,  otherwise  spelled  ofoye^  o^- 
iey^  &.c.,which  the  act  of  5  Ric.  III.  directs 
to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  wni^  of 
Oascony  and  Poitou,  appears,  from  the  en* 
try  above  quoted,  to  have  been  of  the  sweet 
'  kind :  And  in  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
VI.,  dted  by  Le  Grand,  it  is  noticed  in 
similar  company*  Some  verses,  which  are 
inserted  in  tlie  firs^  volume  of  Ha^k- 
lutt's  Voyages,  place  it  among  the 
'  commodities  of  Portugal :'  buti  on  the 
other  hand,  a  passagcin  Valois*  Descrip.! 
txon  of  France  seems  to  prove  beyond  dis- 
pute, l^at  oseye  was  an  Alsatian  wine; 
Aujcois,  or  Osoy^  being,  in  old  times,  the 
name  commonly  used  for  Alsace.  If  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  0Ki/e  was  a  luscious-sweet,  or 
straw- wine,  similar  to  what  is  still  made  in 
that  province.  That  it  was  a  rich,  high., 
flavoured  liquor,  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  a 
receipt  for  imitating  it,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Markham  ;  and  we  learn  from  Bacci, 
that  the  wines  which  Alsace  then  furnished, 
in  great  profusion,  to  England,  as  well  as 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  were  of  that 
description.  In  the  ^  Batulle  des  Vins,' 
we  find  the  <  Vin  d*AuMsai'  associated  with 
the  growths  of  the  Moselle. 

"  With  respect  to  Bastardy  or,  as  the 
printing  of  the  ordinance,  if  rightly  copied, 
niight  lead  iis  to  name  it.  Bastard  musca^ 
del^  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  tracine  its 
history.  That  it  was  a  sweetish  wine  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  came  from 


*  "  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  die  Government  of  die  Royal  Household.  Lond.  1790,  p.  l(Hi. 

t  "  It  was  anciently  a  promontory,  called  Minoa,  but  is  now  an  island,  connected  with  tlie 

coast  of  Liaconia  by  a  bridge.    The  name  of  Monemvasia,  derived  firom  the  circumstances  of  its 

position  (^^v»  ef^0ao-la^  single  etdrance,)  was  corrupted  by  the  Italians  to  Malvada;  and  tbe]|[>l8ce 
being  celebrated  tor  the  fine  vrtnei  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  Malvasia,  changed  to  Malvoisie  in 
French,  and  Malmsey  in  English,  came  to  be  applied  to  many  of  the  rich  wines  of  the  Ardiipelagaw 
Greece  and  other  couatrieSi'^Regoarches  in  Greeoe»  by  W*  MAaiiar  Lxass*  p*  19^ 
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some  of  the  eoantries  which  border  the 
Meditenanean    appeals    equally  certain. 
MiNSHEi^  and  Skikner  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  liquet  obtained  from  dried 
grapes  \v.  pBtsum  ;)  but  all  the  luscious- 
•weet  wines,  as  we  have  seen,  are  made  in 
this   manner — ^this    definition,   therefore, 
cannot  be  received.  CARPEyTiER,  on  the 
other  hand,  pronounces  bastard  to  have 
been  a  mixed  wine  (v.  mkBtum;)  which 
accords  with  the  assertion  of  Le  Grakd, 
that  it  was  a  wine  from  Corsica,  mingled 
with  honey.    In  the  translation  of  the 
*  Maison  Rustique,'  by  Markham,  we 
are  told,  that '  such  wines  are  called  mun'~ 
£reU  or  bastard,  which,  betwixt  the  sweet 
and  astringent,  have  neither  the  manifest 
sweetness,  nor  manifest  astriction,  but  in- 
deed participate  and  contain  both  qualities.* 
This  character,  however,  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, as  it  will  apply  to  many  of  the 
finest  growths,  which  have  that  mixed 
taste.    On  the  whole,  the  most  intelligible 
account  of  the  matter  is  given  by  Vekner, 
who  says,  that  ^  Bastard  is  in  virtue  some- 
what like  to  muskadell,  and  may  also,  in 
•tead  thereof,  be  used :  it  is  in  goodness  so 
mudi  inferiour  to  muskadell,  as  the  same 
is  to  malmsey.*    It  was,  therefbre,  not  u 
true  muscadel  wine,  though  approaching 
io  that  class  in  flavour,  and  taking  its 
name  not  from  any  admixture  of  honey, 
which  would  have  reduced  it  to  the  nature 
of  a  piment,  but  from  the  grape  of  which 
it  was  made, — ^probably  a  bastard  species 
of  muscadine.     In  support  of  this  conjec- 
ture, it  may  be  observed,  that  one  of  the 
varieties  of  wines  now  cultivated  in  the 
Alto  Douro,  and  also  in  Madeira,  is  called 
bastardOj  and  the  must  which  it  yields  is  of 
a  sweetii^  quality.    Of  the  Bastard  wine 
there  were  two  sorts — ^white  and  brown; 
both  of  them,  according  to  Markham^ 
report,  *  fat  and  strong ;'  the  tawny  or 
brown  kind  being  the  sweetest    They  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  dramatic  authors, 
especially  about  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. Cooan,  we  perceive,  calls  Bas- 
tard a  growth  of  Spain ;  and  Sach,  who 
agrees  with  him  in  this  particular,  describes 
it  as  the  heaviest  of  all  wines.*' 

**  With  respect  to  the  wines  called  Sacks, 
which  had  now  come  into  general  use* 
mudi  divenity  of  opinion  has  prevailed ; 
and,  although  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ex^Sam  thdr  nature,  and  the  sub- 
ject has  undeigone  frequent  disciuaion, 
especially  among  those  writers  who  have 
laboured  to  illiutrste  our  early  poets,  the 
oueetion  remains,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
oetennined.  When  we  consider  how  fami- 
liar our  ancestors  must  have  been  with  this 
dast  of  wines,  and  how  repeatedly  they 
have  been  noticed  by  authors  of  every  de- 
ecaptaoD,  it  appears  not  a  liMfe  tingular 
that  dieir  history  should  now  be  Involved 
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in  sttch  obscurity.  But,  in  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  we  shall  find,  that  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  points  of  antiquarian  research, 
the  trutli  lies  nearer  the  surface  dum  haa 
been  commonly  imagined. 

*^  Tt  seems,  indeed,  to  be  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  term  Sack  was  originally 
applied  to  certain  growths  of  Spain.  MiN- 
BHEW  defines  it  to  be  a  *  wine  that  oometh 
out  of  Spain,  vinum  siccum^  vin  sec,  vino 
tecOy  q.  d.  propter  magnam  siocandi  hu« 
mores  (acultatem.*  Skinkbr,  however, 
thinks  this  explanation  unsatisfactory,  and 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Manbelso,  a 
German  traveller,  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1645,  and  who  derives  the  name  from 
Xeque,  a  town  in  Morocco,  whence  the 
plant  that  yields  this  species  of  wine  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
But  in  all  the  catslogues  of  vines  which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  spedes. 
Besides,  it  was  not  from  the  Canaries,  but 
from  Spain,  that  sack  was  first  brought  to 
us." 

''  Da  Percy  has  the  ciedit  of  restoring 
the  original  Interpretation  of  the  term.  In 
a  manuscript  account  of  the  disbursements 
by  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter for  the  year  1592^,  he  found  the  ancient 
mode  of  spelling  to  be  seck^  and  thence  oon« 
duded  that  Sack  was  merely  a  corruption 
of  sec,  signifying  a  dry  wine.  Minshew, 
as  we  have  seen,  renders  the  term  vin  sec  f 
and  Cotgrave,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives 
the  same  transUtion.  The  most  satisfactory 
evidence,  however,  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, is  furnished  by  the  French  version  of 
a  prodamation  for  regulating  the  prices  of 
wines,  issued  by  the  privy  council  m  1633, 
where  the  expression  vins  sees  corresponds 
with  the  word  sacks  in  the  original  copy. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  me  tenn  sec 
is  still  used  as  a  substantive  by  the  Frendi 
to  denote  a  Spanish  wine ;  and  that  the 
dry  wine  of  Xerez  is  distinguished  at  the 
place  of  its  growth  by  the  name  of  vino 
seco, 

^^  These  several  authorities,  then,  appear 
to  warrant  the  inference,  that  Sadc  was  a 
DRY  Spanish  wine.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  instances  occur,  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  wines 
ofthesweetdass.  Theactof  UenrtVIII. 
qteaks  of  ^  sakkes  or  other  swete  wynes.' 
lo  like  manner,  the  *  Mystery  of  Vintners,' 
published  by  Dr  MerretIh  1675,  gives 
a  recdpt  *  to  correct  the  ranknees  and  eager- 
ness of  wines,  as  Sack  and  Malago,  or 
other  sweet  wines.*  Olas,  |n  hin  ^  History 
of  the  Canary  Islands,*  m^es  no  distinc- 
tbn  between  Malmsey  and  Canarv  Sack ; 
and  Nichols,  in  the  account  whiiii  he  has 
given  of  Tenoriffe,  expressly  says,  ^  that* 
island  produces  three  sorts  of  excellent 
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winet— <Caoary,  Malmsey,  and  Yerdona ; 
whicli  all  go  under  the  denomiaation  of 
Sack*.*  To  set  lid  of  the  difficulty  which 
thus  arises,  M&  Nares  has  recourse  to 
the^supposition,  that  Sack  was  a  common 
name  for  all  white  wines.  ^But  it  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  the  appellation  was 
originally  confined  to  the  growths  of  Spain  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  used  to  designate  white 
wines  in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  applied  to 
those  of  France  or  Candia,  which  were  then 
imported  in  large  quantity.  If,  again,  we 
suppose  that  the  name  denoted  a  sweet 
wme,  we  shall  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  curcumstances  which  could  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  distinction  between  it 
and  the  other  kinds  then  in  use ;  not  to 
mention  that  such  an  application  of  the 
term  would  have  been  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  etymology  as  above  deduced.  A 
more  particular  examination  of  the  charac- 
ters assigned  to  Sack  by  the  few'writers  who 
have  described  it,  will  perhaps  enable  us  to 
reconcile  these  discrepancies,  and  remove 
much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  ques- 
tion has  hitherto  been  involved. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  by  Vek- 
WER,  that  *•  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in  the 
third  degree,  and  of  thin  parts,  and  tliere- 
fore  it  doth  vehemently  and  quickly  heat 
the  body  t  wherefore  t^ie  much  and  un- 
tunely  use  of  it  doth  overheat  the  liver.  In- 
flame the  blood,  and  exsiccate  the  radical 
humour  in  lean  and  dry  bodies.'  This  de- 
scription accords  with  the  epithet '  spright- 
ly,' which  is  given  to  it  in  some  verses  pub- 
lished in  1G41,  and  sufficiently  proves, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  of  a  thick  lu- 
scious quality,  like  most  of  the  dessert- 
wines  then  in  vogue.  That,  however,  it 
was  a  liquor  of  considerable  strength  and 
body,  may  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  last-mentioned  work,  where 
It  is  extolled  as  ^  the  elixir  of  wine ;'— an 
expression  apparently  bonrowed  from  one 
of  Bek  Jonsom's  plays.  Herrick, 
again,  calls  it  a  '  frantic  liquor ;'— 4Jtpa- 
tiating,  with  rapture,  on  its''  witching  beau- 
ties,' '  generous  blood,'  &c. ;  and  most  of 
the  dramatic  writings  of  the  age  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  its  enlivening  virtues 
and  other  fascinating  properties.  Had 
Acre  been  nothing  new  or  uncommon  in 
the  nature  of  the  wine,  it  could  hardly  have 
excited  such  extravagant  admiration,  or 
oome  into  such  universal  request,  at  a  time 
when  our  countrymen  were  already  fami- 
liar with  the  choicest  vintages  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  globe. 

*'*'  The  practice  which  prevaOed  of  mix- 
ing sugar  with  Sack  has  been  thought  bv 
most  persons  to  indicate  a  dry  wine,  such 
as.  Rhenish  or  Sherry.  Da  Drake,  in- 
deed^ is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  alluring, 
that  there  would  be  no  humour  in  Fal- 
staff's  well-known  jeet  on  Sadc  and  &«• 


sar,  if  the  liquor  had  not  been  of  the  sweet 
kind.  But  on  this  point  little  stress  can  be 
laid ;  as  at  that  time  it  was  a  ^eral  cus- 
tom with  the  English  to  add  sugar  to  their 
wines.  The  testnnony  of  Vbnker,  how- 
ever, who  has  discussed  the  question,  *  whe- 
ther Sack  be  best  to  be  taken  with  sugar 
or  without,'  clearly  points  to  a  dry  wine. 
'  Some,'  he  observes,  'affect  to  drinke 
Sacke  with  sugar,  and  some  without,  and 
upon  no  other  ground,  as  I  thinke,  but 
that,  as  it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  pallates. 
I  will  speake  what  I  deeme  thereof,  and  I 
thinke  I  shall  well  satisfie  such  as  are  ju- 
dicious. Sacke,  taken  by  itself,  is  very  hot, 
and  very  penetrative :  being  taken  with  su- 
gar, the  neat  is  both  somewhat  allayed, 
and  the  penetrative  quality  thereof  also  re- 
tardated.  -  Wherefore  let  this  be  the  con- 
clusion :  Sacke  taken  by  itself,  without  any 
mixture  of  sugar,  is  best  for  them  that  have 
cold  stomackes,  and  subject  to  the  obstruc- 
tions of  it,  and  of  the  meseraicke  veines. 
But  for  them  that  are  free  from  such  ob- 
structions, and  fear  lest  that  the  drinking 
of  sacke,  by  reason  of  the  penetrative  fa- 
culty of  it,  might  distemper  the  liver,  it  is 
best  to  drinke  with  sugar ;  and  so  I  leave 
every  man  that  understandeth  his  owne  state 
of  body,  to  be  his  own  director  herein.'  '* 

''  Sack  was  used  as  a  generic  name  for  die 
wines  in  question :  but  occasionally  the 
growths  were  particularly  specified.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  scenes  in  '  The  Second  Part 
of  K.  Henry  IV.'  we  have  a  laboured  pa- 
neg3rric  by  Falstaff  on  the  attributes 
of  Sherris-sack,  or  dry  Sherry ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  words  Sack  and  Sherry  were 
used  indiscriminately  for  each  other.  |n 
like  manner,  we  frequently  read  of  Canary 
Sack,  and  find  the  latter  term  sometimes 
employed  to  express  that  particular  wine  ; 
although  it  differed  materially  from  Sherry 
in  quidity,  and  scarcely  came  within  the 
description  of  a  dry  wine.  '  Canarie  wine,' 
says  Vekner,  '  which  beareth  the  name 
of  the  islands  f^om  whence  it  is  brou^t,  ia 
of  some  termed  a  Sacke,  with  this  a^Qunet 
aweete^  but  yet  very  improperly,  for  it  dif- 
fereth  not  onely  from  Sacke,  in  sweetnesse 
and  pleasantnesse  of  taste,  but  also  in  co- 
lour and  consistence ;  for  it  is  not  so  white 
in  colour  as  Sacke,  nor  so  thin  in  substance; 
wherefore  it  is  more  nutritive  than  Sacke, 
and  lesse  penetrative.  It  is  best  agreeable 
to  cold  constitutions,  and  few  old  bodici, 
so  that  they  be  not  too  impensiTel^  choler- 
icke ;  for  it  is  a.  wine  that  will  ouickly  en- 
flame,  and  therefore  very  hurtfull  unto  hot 
and  cholericke  bodies,  especially  if  they  be 
young.*  This  passa^  is  the  more  deser- 
ving of  attention,  as  it  not  only  fllnstrateB 
the  nature  of  theC«iary  wine  in  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  shews  that  there  were  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  the  winet  whidi 
bore  the  genend^iiame  of  SACKS^aadihut 
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femoves  muob  ctf  the  confusion  that  has 
arisen  from  the  misnomeE  ahove  alluded  to. 
Whetlier  the  Canary  Islands  then  furnish- 
ed any  dry  wines,  similar  to  those  which 
«re  now  imported  from  TeoerifFe,  seems 
doubtful :  but  it  is  clear,  that  Canary  Sack 
resembled  the  liquor  which  still  passes  un- 
der that  denomination.  Of  the  precise  de- 
gree of  sweetness  which  it  possessed,  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  the  observation 
of  Howell,  who  informs  us,  that  *-  Sher* 
lie*  and  Malagas  well  mingled  pass  for 
Canaries  in  most  taverns,  more  often  than 
Canaiy  itself.*  Ben  Joksok  mentions 
his  recdTing  a  present  of  P^m-sack,  that 
is,  sack  from  the  island  of  Palma. 

''  With  these  decisive  authorities  before 
as,  we  can  more  readily  understand  the 
description  which  Markham  has  given  of 
the  various  kinds  of  Sack  known  in  his 
time.  *  Yoar  best  Sacks,'  he  observes, 
*  are  of  Xeres,  in  Spain, — your  smaller, 
of  Ghdlida  and  Pcnrtugall;  your  strong 
Sacks  are  of  the  islands  of  Uie  Canaries 
«nd  of  Malligo ;  and  3rour  mudcadine  and 
malmseys  are  of  many  parts,  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  some  speciid  islands.'  It  thus 
app^rs,  that  the  Xerez  wine,  though  the 
dnest  of  any  then  imported,  was  inferior 
in  point  of  strength  to  the  growths  of  Ma- 
laj^  and  the  Canary  Islands ;  which  is 
much  the  same  character  that  was  given  of 
it  at  a  subsequent  period.  With  respect 
to  the  Sacks  of  Galiciaand  Portugal,  How- 
ell would  persuade  us^  that  few  of  them: 
eould  have  been  then  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. «  There  is,'  he  remarks,  ^  a  gentle 
kmd  j>f  wine  that  grows  among  the  moun- 
tains of  G^licia,  but  not  of  bo^  enough  to 
bear  the  se^^  called  Babidavia.  Portugal 
affords  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.' 
This  opinion,  however,  I  conceive  to  be 
erroneous.  In  the  verses  above  referred  to, 
which  were  published  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, the  wines  of  Gtdida  and  Carcavd- 
ios  are  noticed ;  and  &ere  is  some  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  growih  which  Markham  bad  in  view, 
when  speaking  of  the  Portugal  Sacks. 
Shaxspsaile  and  other  dramatic  writers 
men^on  a  wine  called  Charnecoy  which,,  in 
ifk  pamphlet  quoted  by  Warburton,  is  enu- 
merated along  with  Sherry-sack  and  Ma- 
laga* According  to  Mr  Stevens,  the  ap- 
fellation  is  derived  from  a  village  near 
iisbon.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  villages 
in  that  neighbourhood,  which  take  the 
name  of  Charneca  ;  the  one  situated  about 
a  league  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Lis* 
boa,— tlie  other  near  the  coast,  between 
Collares  and  Carcavellos.  We  shall,  there.* 
fore,  probably  not  err  much,  if  we  refer 
the  wine  in  questwn .  to  the  last-mentioned 
jterrittny. 

^'  The  ^lalaga  Sacks  must  have  been  not 
only  stronger,  but  also  sweeter  than  the 
other  kmds;  as,,  by  mixing  them  with 
Sherry,  a  liauor  resembling  Canary  wine 
was  pioduccit  They  were  doubtlels  o(  the 


same  qufdity  as  those  wMch  itivs  since 
been  so  largely  imported  under  the  name 
of  Mountain.  But  that  the  richest  growth^ 
of  the  Malaguese  vineyards  were  not  im- 
known  in  England  at  this  period,  tlie  fre- 
quent notice  of  the  Pedro-Ximenes,  under, 
various  disguises  of  the  name,  sufficiently 
testifies. 

*^  Judging  from  what  is  still  observable 
of  some  of  the  wines  of  Spain,  we  may^ 
easily  imagine,  that  many  of  the  Sacks, 
properly  so  called,  might,  at  the  samsp 
time,  be  both  dry  and  sweet.  At  all  events, 
when  new,  they  would  belong  to  the  dasa 
of  sweetish  wines ;  and  it  was  only  after, 
having  been  kept  a  sufficient .  length  of 
time,  to  ensure  the  decomposition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  saccharine  matter 
contained  in  them,  that  they  could  have 
acquired  the  peculiar  dr3me8s  for  which 
they  were  distinguished.  We  find,  ac-' 
cordingly,  that  they  were  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  their  age ;  and  the  calls  for  ^  old 
Sack,'  as  Sa^  xat'  Ifo;^,  were  very  com- 
mon. We  may  also  presume,  that  thertf 
would  be  much  less  difference  of  taste 
among  the  several  species  of  Sack,  in  their 
recent  state,  than  after  they  had  been  long 
kept ;  for  even  the  sweetesf  wines  betray 
at  first  some  degree  of  roughness,  which  is 
gradually  subdued  by  age;  while  the. 
character  of  dryness,  on  the  other  hand, 
wiU  hardly  apply  to  any  of  the  dura- 
ble wines,  as  they  come  from  the  vat.' 
Mountain  and  Canary  were  alwajrs  sweeter 
than  Sherry :  but  between  the  richer  kinds 
there  is  often  a  strong  resemblance  in  fla-* 
vour,  which  is  the  less  extraordinary,  as 
ihey  are  made  from  the  same  spedes  pf 

?rape,  though  growing  in  different  soils, 
t  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason,  that 
they  were  considered  as  ^  near  allied.' 

*'  The  conclusion  at  which  we  thus 
arrive  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  it  proves^ 
that  the  wines  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  sacks,  though  they  may,  upon 
the  whole,  have  b^n  inferior,  yet  differed 
in  no  essential  quality  from  those  with 
which,  we  are  at  present  supplied  by  the 
same  countries  that  originally  produced 
them,  and  which  are  still  hdd  in  such  de* 
Served  estimation.  They  probably  first 
came  into  favour,  in  consequence  of  their 
possessing  greater  strength  and  durability, 
and  being  more  free  from  addity,  than  the 
white  wines  of  France  and  Germany ;  and 
owed  thdr  distinctive  appellation  to  that 
peculiar  sub-astringent  taste  which  charac- 
terizes all  wines  prepared  with  g3rpsum.'' 

The  history  of  the  English  taste  in 
wines  may  be  carried  down  from  these 
days  to  the  present  in  a  single  sentence. 
Claret  became  the  standing  liquor  at 
the  Restoration^  and  continued  so  until 
the  abominable  Methuen  treaty  gave 
lliose  shameful  advantages  to  the  Por- 
tuguese growers,  by  which  their  pock- 
ets are  to  this  hour  enriched^  and  our 
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•tomadhi  crucified.  Since  the  peaoe^ 
howeyer^  a  visible  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  French  vvine  has  taken 
idace ;  and  it  may  at  this  day  be  safe- 
ly stated^  that  the  man^  generally 
speaking,  who  sported  goftd  port  in 
1812,  sjports  good  claret  in  1894.  Still 
a  fine  field  remains  for  the  patriotic 
ei^erdons  of  Canning,  Huskisson,  and 
Bobinson.  And  if  anybody,  out  of  a 
shoreUhaty  drinks  port  habitually  in 
1834,  these  statesmen  will  have  done 
less  for  iheir  native  land  than  I  at  pre- 
sent auspicate,  firom  the  known  li- 
berality, good  taste,  &c.  &c.  &c.  by 
lirhich  they  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
so  egregiously  distinguished.  Let  no 
filthy,  dirty  notions  of  condliation 
condemn  much  longer  the  guts  of  the 
middle  orders— the  real  strength  of  the 
iiatien--to  be  deluged  diurnally  with 
the  hot  and  oorroaive  liquor  of  Portu- 
gal—the produce  of  grapes  grown  by 
slaves  and  corrupted  by  knaves— while, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  British 
code,  every  rector,  vicar,  and  smallish- 
laQded  proprietor  in  England,  might 
easily  be  enabled  to  p^int  his  nose  of  a 
more  delicate  n^by,  by  cultivating  an 
i|9(!Ctionate  and  familiar  intimacy  with 
the  blood  of  the  Bordelais* 

But  enouffh  of  all  this.  It  is  a  truly 
distressing  uiing  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
every  right-feeung  mind  will  go  along 
with  me  in  what  I  say,  to  observe  the 
awful  ignorance  which  most  men 
make  manifest  whenever  the  different 
branches  of  oinological  science  happen 
to  be  tabled  in  the  common  course  of 
Christiaii  conversation.  I  speak  of 
ipen  in  o^her  respects  estimable.  I 
^low  the  ftdl  meed  of  ^ppl^mse  to  their 
Tirtues,  personal,  domestic,  dvic,  and 
politiad  j— but  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the 
net,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  oifibrence  between  La- 
fitte  and  Latour  ? — while,  as  for  being 
in  a  cpndition  to  distinguish  Johannis- 
berg  from  Steinwdn,  or  Hockhdmer 
from  Rudeshejmer — the  very  idea  of 
it  is  ridiculous.  {  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  those  who  are  sensible  of  thdr 
own  culpfible  de^dencies  in  these 
branches  pf  information,  or  rather  in- 
deed I  should  say,  ot  common  educa- 
tion, to  remain  np  longer  \n  their  pre- 
sent Cimmerianism;  and  the  plan  I 
would  humbly  propose  for  their  adoj)- 
tion  is  a  very  simple  one.  Buy  this 
work  of  Dr  Henderson's,  and  do  not 
read  through,  but  drink  through  it. 
Make  it  your  business,  after  commg  to 
^e  page  at  which  he  commences  nis 


discussion  of  the  wlnet  now  to  daily 
use  among  the  well-bred  classes  of  the 
community,-Hnake  it  your  business 
to  taste,  daiberately  and  carefully,  at 
least  one  genuine  sample  of  each  vnne 
the  Doctor  loentions.  Go  through  a 
regular  course  of  claret  and  burgundy 
in  particular.  Lay  the  foundations  of  a 
real  thorough-knowledge  of  the  Rhine- 
wines.  Make  yourself  intimatdy  ao- 
Suainted  with  the  difierent  flavours  of 
he  dry  wines  of  Dauphiny  and  the 
sweet  wines  of  Languedoc  Get  home 
some  genuine  unadiSterated  Alto  Dou- 
ro,  and -compare  that  diligently  and 
closdy  with  the  stuff  whi<&  they  sell 
you  under  the  name  of  port.  Compare 
the  real  Serdal  which  has  been  at  Chi- 
na, with  the  ordinary  truck  or.  barter 
Madeira,  and  let  the  everyday  Sherry 
be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  genuine  vino  catholioo  oC 
Xeres.  Study  this  with  unremitting 
attention  and  sedulity  for  a  few  years, 
and  depend  upon  it,  that,  at  the  end 
of  your  apprenticeship,  you  will  look 
bacK  with  feelings,  not  of  contempt 
merdy,  but  of  horror  and  disgust^  upon 
the  state  in  which  you  have  so  long 
sufl^red  many  of  your  noblest  powers 
and  faculties  to  slumber,  or  at  least  tq 
doze. 

I  cannot  suffidently  expatiate  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  in  the 
course  of  a  periodical  paper,  such  as 
the  present.  Let  it  oe  impressed 
upon  your  minds — let  it  be  instilled 
into  your  children — that  he  who  drinks 
beer,  ought  to  understand  beer,  and 
that  he  who  quafis  the  generous  juice 
of  the  grape,  ought  to  be  skilled  in  its 
yarious  q^alities  and  properties.  That 
man  is  despicable  who,  pretending  to 
sport  vin  de  Bourdeavx,  gives  you,  un- 
der the  absurd  denomination  of  claret, 
a  base  mixture  of  what  may  be  called 
Medoc  smallbeer,  and  Palus,  and  Stum  ■ 
wine,  and  Alicant,  and  Benicarlo,  and 
perhaps  Hermitage,  if  not  brandy— 
ooison,  for  which  he  pays,  it  is  pro^ 
oahle,  three  shillings  a-bottle  more 
thfin  he  would  do  it  he  placed  upoii 
his  bofird  in  its  stead  the  genuine  un-r 
contaminated  liquid  ruby  of  the  Bor^ 
delais.  X  want  words  to  express  my 
contempt  for  him  whose  highly  pow- 
dered and  white*waistcoated  butler 
puts  down  vin  de  Fimes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  worst  white  Champaigne,  stained 
vdth  elderberries  and  cream  of  tartar, 
when  the  caH  is  for  Clos  St  Thierry; 
or  Ay — wines  tinged  with  the  roseate 
hues  of  sunset  by  thd  direct  infiuenq^ 
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of  Pho^ufl.  If  vou  cannot  a£Rird 
darety  giye  port ;  it  you  cannot  afford 
port,  give  beer — The  only  indispen- 
sable rules  are  two  in  number :  Give 
,  the  article  you  profess  to  give^  genuine^ 
pure^  and  excellent ;  and  give  it  freely, 
libendly,  in  full  overflowing  abun- 
dance and  profusion. 

Now  for  a  few  more  samples  of  the 
doctor's  admirable  style  of  treating  the 
pnu:tically  useful  parts  of  his  very  ex- 
tensive subject  Perhaps  no  kinds  of 
wine  are  less  understood  in  this  coun- 
try than  those  of  the  Rhine.  Let  the 
following  sentences  be  considered  by 
the  uninitiated  as  a  sort  of  first  page 
in  the  grammar,  which,  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  wordiy  of  ddlying  with  a 
green  ffoblet,  they  must  make  it  forth- 
with their  business  to  master. 

^  The  wines  of  the  Rhine  may  be  re* 
gafded  as  constltadng  a  distinct  order  by 
diemselyes.  Some  of  the  lighter  sorts,  in- 
deed, resemble  very  much  the  vim  de 
Graves;  but,  in  general,  they  are  drier 
than  the  French  white  wines,  and  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma, 
called  in  the  country  gare,  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  it  would, 
therefore,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  descrip- 
tion. A  notion  prevails,  that  they  are  na- 
turally acid;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  no 
doubt,  are  so :  but  this  is  not  the  constant 
character  of  the  Rhine  wines,  which,  in 
good  years,',have  ilbt  any  perceptible  acidi- 
ty to  the  taste^ — at  least,  not  more  than  is 
common  to  them  with  the  growths  of  war- 
mer regions.  But  their  chief  distinction  ii 
dieir  extreme  durability,  in  which  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  odier  species  of  wine; 
and  as  they  often  possess  this  valuable  qua- 
lity, when  they  nave  little  else  to  recom- 
mend thfm,  it  would  seem  to  furnish  an 
ezeeplion  to  the  rules  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work*  A  brief  inquiry 
into  &t  causes  of  the  peculiarity  in  ques- 
tion will,  however,  show  that  this  is  not 
exacdy  the  case. 

**>  As  the  Rhine  wines,  when  new,  con- 
tain litde  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  is  usually  found  in  the  Ma- 
deira wine  when  imported  into  this  coun- 
tiy ;  and  as  this  quantity  is  often  reduced 
by  long  keeping  so  low  as  seven  or  eight 
per  cent.,  it  is  evident,  that  the  conserva- 
tive power  does  not  reside  in  the  spiritous 
principle  of  these  liquors.  Their  dr3mess 
proves,  that  the  sacdiarine  matter,  which 
seldom  or  never  exists  in  excess  in  the 
Rhen^  gnip^  has  been  fully  decompo- 
sed ;  and  ftom  their  brightness  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  superfluous  leaven  has 
been  entirely  precipitated.  But  these  con- 
ations, it  may  be  urged,  are  found  in  ma« 
|iy  of  the  OssGoa  white  wines ;  which,  al- 


though they  will  keep  a  eeitobi  number  of 
years,  are  much  more  liable  to  spoil,  thiui 
those  of  the  Rhine,  espedally  when  remo- 
ved to  warm  climates.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  this  preservative  quality  in  some  of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  growths  nd# 
under  consideration ;  and  we  shall  find  it, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  large  propmlton  of 
free  tartaric  add  which  they  contain,  abd 
which  can  only  be  separated  by  the  usual 
chemical  reagents.  Other  wines,  it  is  true, 
also  contain  this  add,  but  chiefly  in  com- 
bination with  potash ;  in  whidi  state  it  is 
of  difficuh  solution,  and  is  gradutdly  pre- 
dpitated,  at  least  in  part,  and  with  a  por- 
tion of  extractive  matter,  as  the  liquor  ad- 
vances in  age;  leaving  the  InucUaginoua 
and  spiritous  parts  disposed  to  acescency 
from  the  slightest  exdting  causes.    Even 
in  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
wines,  such  as  Sherry  and  Madeira,  whoi 
long  kept  in  bottie,  this  deposit  may  be 
percdved ;  but  the  completeness-  of  their 
fermentation,  and  the  alcohol  in  which  they 
abound,  ensure   them  from  •  any  farther 
change.    With  most  light  wines,  however, 
the  case  is  diflerent.    Their  feebleness  will 
not  admit  of  the  separation  of  any  portion 
of  thdr  tartar,  witiiout  risking  uieir  total 
ruin :  but  in  Rhine  wines,  not  even  the 
evaporation,  which  is  occasioned  by  long 
keeping  in  the  wood,  is  sufBdent  to  de- 
range tile  affinities.    The  proportion  of  al- 
cohol, indeed)  is  very  sensibly  diminished^ 
and  the  wine  becomes  more  add  than  be- 
fore ;  but  the  acidity  is  still  very  distinct 
from  that  of  vinegar,  and  by  no  means  un- 
grateful to  the  palate ;  while  the  colour  is 
heightened  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  bright 
amber  hue,  and  the  peculiar  aroma  and 
flavour  are  more  fully  devdoped;  thus 
shewing,  that  no  other  changes  have  taken 
place,  than  the  dispersion  of  part  Of  tho 
spirit,  and  the  concentration  of  the  remain- 
ing liquor. 

**  As  these  wines  are  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  duration,  and  as  thdr  flavour  and 
aroma  are  always  improved  by  long  keep^ 
ing,  it  becomes  of  essential  importance  to 
determine  the  respective  characters  of  the 
diflerent  vintages,  for  a  more  extended  pe« 
riod  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  most 
other  wines.  In  favourable  seasons,  as  al- 
ready observed,  the  growths  of  the  Rhine 
are  free  from  addity ;  but,  in  bad  season^, 
they  contain  an  excess  of  malic  add,  and 
are  consequentiy  liable  to  those  imperfec. 
tions  which  have  been  described  as  attend, 
ant  on  the  presence  of  that  ingredient ;  and 
as  the  moisture  of  a  nortiiem  autumn  often 
obliges  the  grower  to  gather  his  grapes  be- 
fore they  have  attained  their  full  maturity, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vintages  must  be  of  thb  description.  Hence 
the  wines  which  have  been  made  in  warm 
and  dry  years,  such  as  that  of  1811,  or  the 
yet^x  of  the  comet,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed. 
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are  always  in  great  demand,  and  fetch  ex* 
orbitant  prices.  Of  preceding  vintages, 
those  of  1802,  1800,  1783,  1779,  1766, 
1748,  and  1726,  are  redu>ned  among  the 
best.  That  of  1783,  in  particular,  is  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  any  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

^'  At  the  head  of  the  Rhin^;au  wines  is 
the  Johannisberger,  grown  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  a  little  below 
Mentz,  which  was  first  planted  by  the 
monks  of  the  abbey  of  Johannisberg,  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  soil 
is  composed  of  the  debris  of  various  colour^ 
ed  stratified  marble.  The  grapes  are  ga- 
thered as  late  as  possible.  The  choicest 
produce  is  called  Schoss-Johannisberger, 
and  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  high 
flavour  and  perfume,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  acidity.    Formerly  the  best  ex- 

SMures  of  the  hill  were  the  property  of  the 
ISHOP  of  FuLDA,  and  it  was  only  by 
favour  that  a  few  boUles  of  the  prime  vin- 
tages could  be  obtained  from  his  lordship's 
ceGJars.  On  tlie  secularization  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical states,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
became  possessor  of  the  domain ;  and  lat- 
terly it  has  been  transferred  to  Prince  von 
Metternich.  During  these  changes,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  wine  has  come 
into  the  market;  but  a  portion  of  that 
which  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  al- 
ways  to  be  had  ;  and  even  this  is  preferable 
in  point  of  flavour  to  most  of  the  other 
Rhine  wines,  and  bears  a  high  price. 

^^  Next  to  Johannisberger  may  be  rank, 
ed  the  produce  of  tlie  St^berg  vineyard, 
which  belonged  to  the  suppressed  monas- 
tery of  Eberbach,  and  is  now  the  {property 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau.    It  is 
the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhine  wines,  and, 
in  favourable  years,  has  much  sweetness 
a^id  delicacy  of  flavour.    That  of  181 1  is 
compared  by  Ritter  to  the  drier  kind  of 
Lunel,  and  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  as 
high  as  five  and  a  half  florins,  or  half  a 
guinea  the  bottle.    The  quantity  made  is 
about  three  hundred  hogsheads,  of  which 
sixty  are  of  first-rate  quality.    Some  per- 
sons, however,  p^ive  the  prt^erence  to  the 
.Riidesheimer  wme,  which  grows  on  the  hill 
opposite  to  Bingen.  The  rock  here  is  com- 
.posed  of  micaceous  schist,  in  many  places 
entirely  denuded ;  and  the  acclivity  is  so 
steep,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  form 
great  part  of  it  into  terraces,  and  to  carry 
up  in  baskets  the  requisite  quantity  of  ve- 
getable mould  and  manure.     The  Orleans 
grape  is  chiefly  cultivated,  yielding  a  wine 
which  combines  a  high  flavour  with  much 
body,  and  is  freer  from  acidity  than  most 
of  ihe  other  growdis  of  the  ^hine.     This 


may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fkvouraUe 
exposure,  wluch  allows  the  grapes  to  ripei^ 
niUy,  and  also  to  the  lateness  of  the  vin- 
tage,  which  seldom  commences  till  the  end 
of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Rudesheim  Hinterhauser,  so  • 
called  from  its  growing  immediately  behind 
the  houses  of  the  vilUge,  and  the  Riides- 
'  hdmer  Berg,  or  Mountain  wines,  approach 
in  excellence  to  the  first-rate  Johannis- 
berger. An  ancient  deed,  by  one  ot  the 
ardibi8ho]M  of  Mentz,  shews,  that  the  hills 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  not  planted 
.with  vines  till  the  year  1074.  • 

"  The  vineyard  of  Grafenberg,  which 
was  another  appanage  of  the  wealUiy  con- 
vent of  Eberbach,  but  of  much  less  extent 
than  the  Steinberg,  is  still  distinguished  by 
the  choiceness  of  its  growths.  Those  of 
Markebrunne,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  of  Rothenberg,  near  Greisenheim,  af- 
ford wines  which  are  prized  for  their  sof%»< 
ness  and  delicate  flavour. 

^^  All  the  above-mentioned  wines  are 
white.  Of  red  wines,  the  only  kind  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  Rhinegau  is  grown  at  Asmans- 
hausen,  a  little  below  Riidesheim.  In  good 
years  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  the 
better  sorts  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  quantity 
produced  is  small,  and  other  wines  are 
often  substituted  under  its  name. 

"  The  Hochheimer,  as  before  observed, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  Mayn  wine  ;  but  a 
corruption  of  its  name  has  long  furnished 
the  appellation  by  which  the  fint  growths 
of  the  Rhine  are  usually  designated  in  this 
country.f  The  two  chief  vineyards  at 
Hochheim  were  in  former  times  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Deans  of  Mentz,  and  do  not 
exceed  25  or  30  acres  in  extent ;  but  the 
surrounding  lands  yield  an  abundant  pro- 
duce, which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  wines, 
often  passes  for  the  first  rate." 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  separate 
observations — I  had  nearly  said  max*' 
ims — with  which  the  Aberdonian  him- 
self winds  up  his  volume.  Most  of 
them  cannot  be  too  carefuUy  laid  up 
in  the  mind,  nor  too  diligently  acted 
upon  in  the  cellar  of  the  reader. 

"  1.  Among  the  brisk  wines,  those  of 
Champagne,  though  not  the  strongest,  may 
be  considered  as  the  best ;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk 
in  considerable  quantity.  They  intoxicate 
very  speedily,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  which  they  abound, 
and  the  volatile  state  in  which  their  alco- 
hol is  held ;  and  the  excitement  is  of  a  more 
lively  and  agreeable  character,  and  shorter 
duration,  than  that  which  is  caused  by  any 


•  "  Dter  Rhemgauer  Weinbau.    8vo.  1765,  p.  5. 

t  "  Hock  is  the  contraction  of  Hockamore,  which,  again,  is  evident^  a  corruption  of  HOcfah^imer* 
aeeordis^  to  English  accent  and  pronunciation.  As  the  term  Rhenish  is  commonly  understood  to  de- 
note an  inferior  quality,  I  have,  to  avoid  confusion,  adopted  the  foreign  distinction  of  Rhine  yrintM, 
when  speaking  of  the  growth*  of  th«  Rhinegau,  Hochheim,  aad  the  neighbourhood.** 
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other  ^>^e8  of  wine,  and  the  subsequent 
exhaustion  less.  Hence  the  moderate  use 
of  such  wines  has  been  found  occasionally 
to  assist  the  cure  of  h]rpochondriacal  afi*ec« 
tions  and  other  nervous  diseases,  where  the 
Implication  of  an  active  and  diffusible  sti- 
mulus was  indicated.  They  also  possess 
marked  diuretic  powers.  The  opinion 
which  prevdls,  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion 
gout,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  in- 
firequeocy  of  that  disorder  in  the  province 
where  they  are  made ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to  those  ha- 
bits in  which  that  disorder  is  already  form- 
ed, especially  if  it  has  originated  from  ad- 
diction to  stronger  liquors.  With  respect 
to  this  class  of  wines,  however,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  they  are  too  often  drunk  in 
a  raw  state,  when,  of  course^  they  must 
prove  least  wholesome ;  and  that,  in  conse» 
quence  of  the  want  of  proper  cellars,  and 
other  causes  which  accelerate  their  con- 
sumption, they  are  very  rarely  kept  long 
enough  to  attain  their  perfect  maturity.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  sweetness^  and  promote  ef- 
fervescence, the  manufacturers  of  Cham- 
pagne commonly  add  to  each  bottle  a  por- 
tion of  S3^rup,  composed  of  sugar-candy 
and  cream  of  tartar ;  the  highly  frothing 
kinds  receiving  the  largest  quantity. 
Therefore,  contruy  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, when  the  wine  sparkleth  in  the  glass, 
and  '  moveth  itself  aright,'  it  is  most  io 
be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes  of  age 
'should  countervail  all  its  noxious  proper- 
ties. (I  doubt  extremely  as  to  some  part 
of  this.  Doctor.) 

'^  2.  The  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  spirituosity,  and  a 
powerful  aioma.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  latter  principle,  they 
are  much  more  heating  than  many  other 
wines  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
alcohol.  Though  in  the  time  of  liOuis 
XIV.  they  were  prescribed  in  affections  of 
the  chest,  no  physician  of  the  present  day 
Would  dream  of  giving  them  in  such  cases. 
The  exhilaration,  however,  which  they 
cause,  is  more  innocent  tlian  that  resulting 
ftom  the  use  of  heavier  wines.  The  better 
sorts  may  be  sometimes  administered  with 
advantage  in  disorders  where  stimulant  and 
■ub-astrmgent  tonics  are  required.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  wines  of 
the  Khooe,  and  the  lighter  red  wines  of 
Sp2un  and  PortugaL — (Euge,  Doctor  !> 

**  3.  Possessing  less  aroma  and  spirit, 
but  more  astringency  than  the  produce  of 
the  Burgundy  vineyards,  the  growths  of 
the  B<»delais  are,  perhaps,  of  all  kinds, 
the  safest  for4aily  use  i  as  they  raok  among 
the  most  perfect  lig^t  wines,  and  do  not 
exdte  intoxication  so  readily  as  most  others. 
They  have,  indeed,  been  condemned  by 
some  writers, '  as  productive  of  gout  f  bu^, 
I  apprehend,  without  much  reason.  That 
wim  those  persons  who  are  in  the  pracUce 


of  soaking  large  quantities  of  Port  and  Ma- 
deira, an  occasional  debauch  in  Claret  may 
bring  on  a  gouty  paroxysm,  is  very  possi- 
ble ;  but  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  transition  from  a  strong  brandied 
wine  to  a  lighter  beverage, — a  transition  al- 
most always  followed  by  a  greater  or  less 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Be- 
sides, we  must  recollect,  that  the  liquor 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of 
Claret  is  generally  a  compounded  wine.  It 
is,  therefore,  unfair  to  impute  to  the  wines 
of  the  Bordelais  those  mischiefs  which,  if 
they  do  arise  in  the  manner  alleged,  are 
probably,  in  most  instances,  occasioned  by 
the  admixture  of  other  vintages  of  less 
wholesome  quality*  (Quite  right  all  this, 
my  dear  Doctor.) 

"  4.  The  wines  of  Oporto,  which  abound 
in  the  astringent  principle,  and  derive  ad- 
ditional potency  from  the  brandy  added 
to  them  previously  to  exportation,  may  be 
serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  demeotary 
canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are  required. 
But  the  gallic  acid  renders  tliem  unfit  for 
weak  stomachs ;  and  what  astringent  vir^ 
tues  they  shew  will  be  found  in  greater  per- 
fection in  the  wines  of  Alicant  and  Rota, 
which  contain  more  tannin  and  less  acid. 
The  excitement  they  induce  is  of  a  more 
sluggish  nature  than  that  attending  the  us6 
of  the  purer  French  wines,  and  does  not  en« 
liven  the  fancy  in  the  same  degree.  As  a 
frequent  beverage  they  are  unquesticmably 
much  more  pernicious.  (True  again,  my 
good  man.) 

'^  5.  For  a  long  time  the  vintages  of 
Spain,  and  particularly  the  sacks,  proper- 
ly so  called,  wef e  preferred  to  all  others  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  wines  of  Xerez 
Btin  recommend  themselves  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  acidity.  (WeU  said,  canny 
Aberdeen.) 

^^  6.  Of  all  the  strong,  wines,  however, 
those  of  Madeira,  when  of  good  quality, 
seem  the  best  adapted  to  invalids ;  being 
equally  spiritous  as  Sherry,  but  possessing 
a  more  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  and, 
though  often  slightly  acidulous*  agreeing 
better  with  dyspeptic  habits.  Some  have 
thought  them  beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic 
gout,  probably  without  much  cause ;  for, 
whenever  a  disposition  to  inflammatory  dis- 
oiders  exists,  Uie  utility  of  any  sort  of  fer« 
mented  liquor  is  very  doubtfiiL  (All  this 
is  doubtful.  Doctor.) 

^^  7*  The  lighter  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and 
tho^e  of  the  Moselle,  are  much  more  refri* 
gerant  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
frequently  prescribed,  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow,  with  a  view  to  their  diu- 
retic properties.  In  certain  species  of  fe. 
ver,  accompuiied  by  a  low  pulse  and  great 
nervous  exhaustion,  they  hiave  been  found 
to  possess  considerable  eflioaey,  and  may 
certainly  be  given  with  more  safety  thaa 
most  omer  kinds ;  as  theproportion of  al« 
cohol  is  small)  an4  its  effects  are  moden^ 
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ted  by  the  presenee  of  free  adds.  They 
are  also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminishing 
obeiiity.  (Did  you  ever  see  the  late  King 
of  Westphalia,  Doctor  ?) 

"  a  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on  what 
circumstances  the  ancients  founded  their 
belief  in  the  innocuous  qualities  of  sweet 
wines,  contrasted  with  the  drier  and  more 
ftiUy  fermented  kinds.  They  may  not  in- 
toxicate so  speedily,  and,  as  they  doy 
sooner  upon  the  palate,  are,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally drunk  in  greater  moderation.  When 
new,  they  are  exceedingly  i^  to  diMuder 
the  stomadb ;  and,  when  used  too  freely, 
they  produce  all  the  same  effects  as  the 
heavier  dry  wines.    In  their  more  perfect 
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of  the  mother  of  Sherry^  beneath  the 
same  dark  and  impenetrable  shades 
which  now  invest  the  favourite  be- 
verages of  the  prima  virorum, 

^^  The  Massic,  Setine,  and  renowned  Fa* 
leme." 

It  will  strike  every  one  as  odd>  that 
I  should  have  gone  through  an  article 
of  this  length  without  once  alluding 
to  the  very  existence  of— Punch. 
Reader,  the  fault  is  not  Dr  Hendiar- 
son's — no,  nor  is  it  mine.  The  fact  is, 
that  punch-drinking  and  wine-drink« 
ing  are  two  entirely  difl^rent  sciences^ 


state,  they  may  answer  the  purpose  of    and  that  while^  in  r^ard  to  the  latter. 


agreeable  and  useful  cordials ;  but,  as  the 
excess  of  saccharine  matter  retards  their 
stimulant  operation,  they  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.*' 
(Sweet  wines  are  litue  to  the  taste  of  any- 
thing  above  a  Miss,  Doctor.  I  can  tole- 
rate one  glass  of  Cyprus,  but  no  more.) 

Farewell,  then,  for  the  present,  to 
the  great  historian  of  Wine.    I  seri- 
ously, and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  puf- 
fery and  balaam,  consider  his  booK  as 
annonour  to  him — to  Aberdeen,  which 
nuned    his   ^outh — to    Edinburgh, 
which  gave  him  his  well-merited  de- 
gree— and  to  London,  which  has  en- 
joyed the  countenance  of  his  manhood 
»-and  as  a  great  gift  to  the  public 
at  large,  destined,  I  fondly  hope,  to 
profit  widely  and  deeply  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  studious  labours.    Two 
centuries  ago.   Lord  Bacon  declared 
that    a   good  history  of  wine  was 
among  the  grand  desiderata  of  litera- 
ture :  Such  it  has  ever  since  continued 
to  be;  but  proud  and  consolatory  is 
the  reflection,  that  we  are  the  con- 
temporaries of  a  Henderson,  and  that 
such  it  can  never  again  be  esteem- 
ed, imless,  indeed,  some  awful  world- 
shaking    revolution  shall    peradven- 
ture  pass  once  more  over  the  races 
of  mankind,  and  bury  the  bright  and 
buoyant  splendours  of  Champagne, 


Dr  Henderson  has  written  a  book,  and 
I  a  review  of  it  in  Blackwood,  it 
seems  by  no  manner  of  means  impro- 
bable that,  as  touching  the  other,  w^ 
may  be  destined  to  exchange  Uieae 
roles — I  to  compose  the  history  of 
that  most  imperial  of  all  fluids,  and 
he,  if  it  so  plefises  him,  to  conunent 
upon  my  labours  in  the  pages  of 

**My  Grandmother's  review — ^ttie British.** 

My  work  will  probably  be  rather  a 
ahorter  one  than  the  Doctor's.  Say 
what  we  will  about  the  other  arts  and 
sciences,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  there  are  three  things  whereon,  and 
appropriately,  the  moderns  do  most 
illustriously  vaunt  themselves,  and 
whereof  tbie  godlike  men  of  Old  w^ce 
utterly  ignorant  and  inexperiencedi  I 
allude  to  gunpowder,  the  press,  and 
the  punchbowl^  the  three  best  and  most 
efficient  instruments,  in  so  far  as  my 
limited  faculties  enable  me  to  form  an 
opinion,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
three  worst  and  most  disgusting  of  our 
annoyances  in  this  sublunary  sphere— 
I  mean  Duns — Whigs — and  Blue  De* 
vils :  Wishing  to  which  trio  every- 
thing that  is  their  due,  and  everything 
that  is  stomachic,  invigorative,  stimu- 
lant, and  delightful  to  yourself,  I  re- 
main, dear  Mr  North,  your  humble 


the  balmy  glutinous  mellow  glories  of  and  obliged  servant,  and  aflectionate 

Burgundy,  the  elastic  never-cloying  ftiend, 

luxury  of  Claret,  the  pungent  blessed-  M.  ODoherty. 

ness  of  Hock,  and  the  rich  racy  smack  Eltrive  Lake,  July  4th,  1824. 

P.S. — I  have  been  here  for  a  week,  troutingxand  duck-shooting  on  St  Mary's* 
-—Hogg  is  in  great  heart.  By  the  way,  I  find  I  was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  the 
*'  Confessions  of  a  Sinner"  to  be  a  work  of  his.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
the  performance  of  a  Glasgow  Literateur,  who  properly  dedicates  to  the  Lord 
Provost  of  The  West  Country. — His  name  I  have  not  heard.  The  Book  ought 
to  be  reviewed  by  yourself  in  Maga  in  your  best  manner.  It  is  full  of  talent— 
the  pictures  of  the  rude  puritanic  manners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  betray, 
in  every  line,  the  hand  oi  a  master :  and  well  indeed  may  Mr  Smith  be  proud, 
that  his  name  figures  in  the  dedication  of  such  a  tome.  Attend  to  thia^  dear 
Korth,  for  the  work  is  really  an  excellent  one  in  its  way.— -M.  OD. 
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All  night  long  I  could  not  sleep^ 
lor  thinking  of  the  beautiful  Meiram 
ind  her  mi^oiiunes ;  and  I  wasimpa- 
Ment  for  the  lime  vrhidi  should  make 
me  acquainted  'with  the  rest  of  her 
0or]p. '  One  difficuHjr  occurred.    I  had 
foigotttn  to  ask  at  what  hour  I  was  ta 
gojhacfc,  and  I  doubted  whether  she 
«9uld  send  fbr  me  again.    This  per- 
plffluid  me ;  but  I  determined  to  return 
at  the  same  hour  at  which  I  had  visit*^ 
M  her  the  day  before;  and^  in  the 
Meantime^  I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
poet  Futteh  Alke  Khan^  to  airange  hia 
diflferenoes  with  his  head  wife  about 
the  painting  of  her  eyebrows. 
'  When  I  fffrived  at  the  poet's  honse^ 
I  found  him  occupied  in  contem^a- 
ting  a  yety  curious  machine^  which  he 
had  himself  inyented,  and  which  was 
moyed  by  the  wind  on  dry  land,  as  a 
ih^  is  at  sea.    This  machine^  he  in^ 
ibnned  me^  had  exhibited  itself  before 
his  Mijestv  the  King,  at  the  Camp  in 
Sooltaneean^  and  had  excited  the  ad-* 
miration  of  every  <ni&— ^ven  of  the 
^ng  himself.    A  small  deficiency^ 
howerer^  was  ibund  to  exist  in  its  con- 
fiCruction,  which  the  Khan  was  now 
endeavouring  to  rectify.  A  very  stormy 
^had  been  chosen  for  the  exhibi- 
tion^ and  the  machine  set  off  in  fine 
style  from  the  steps  of  the  King's  sum- 
mer palace  at  Sooltaneeah^  rattling' 
away  straight  for  the  Camp.  The  far- 
ther it  went,  the  quicker  it  fled ;  and 
it  was  not  imtil  it  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  tents^  and  even  the  lives 
ef  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  discov^ed 
•that  no  provfision  had  been  made  fox 
stopping  it.    On  it  weut^  overturning 
tents^    and  frightening  horses,   and 
alarming  the  whole  Camp.  The  people^ 
«ot  knowing  whence  it  had  come,  or 
what  it  was,  took  it  for  some  horrible 
animalj  or  an  engine  sent  by  an  ene- 
my to  destroy  them,  and  fled  in  every 
direction.    The  machine^  glorying  in 
its  own.  strength,   went  on  and  on, 
straight  through  the  centre  of  the 
Camp,  till,  at  last,  tumbling  into  a  ra- 
vine, it  overset,  and  gave,  as  the  Poet 
observed,  an  admirable  example  of  the 
instability  of  power.  His  Majesty  fined 


the  Khan  in  a  sum  of  two  hundred  to- 
mans, f<Hr  the  ii^ury  done  by  his  ma- 
ohine,  but  let  him  off  for  the  cmnposi-- 
tion  of  a  casseeda,*  in  which  he  intio- 
dttced  tlie  moral  whidi  his  machkie 
had  afibrded. 

The  Khan  shewed  me  many  curious 
madiines  of  his  own  invention,  which, 
for  their  ingenuity,  rivalled  the  con- 
trivances of  Feringistan.t 

Futteh  Allee  Khan  is  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talent.  He  is  more  know- 
ing in  mechanics  than  any  man  now  in 
Perma,  and  few  have  so  ^itenslve  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  is  aeknoBw- 
ledged  to  be  the  greatest  epic  poet  sinee 
the  time  of  Ferdoosi,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  who  has  so  accurate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Persian  language.  His 
satires  and  lampoons  are  dr^uled  by 
all  the  men  in  power,  and  his  lauda- 
tory verses  are  as  elegantly  turned  as 
his  satires  are  cutting.  He  has  lately 
devoted  some  attention  to  painting,  in 
which  art  he  has  made  so  much  pro- 
gress, that  he  is  already  a  tolerable 
ar^st.  There  are  few  books  of  any 
note  which  he  has  not  read,  and  his 
memory  is  so  retentive,  that  he  never 
forgets  anything  which  he  has  once 
known.  He  has  long  been  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine, — in  fiict,  the  si- 
milarity of  our  pursuits  has  drawn  us 
much  together. 

The  Khan,  on  the  present  occasion, 
seemed  much  more  inclined  to  give 
me  a  full  account  of  his  machinery, 
his  printing-press,  &c.  than  to  accom- 
pany me  into  the  underoon.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  Khan,  with  all  his  ac- 
oomplishments,had  never  been  able  to 
manage  his  own  family,  and,  in  parti- 
eular,  had  long  been  completely  sub- 
jected by  his  head  wife,  with  wnom  it 
was  now  my  wish  to  reconcile  him. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  inner 
court,  his  wife,  whom  he  dreaded,  and 
who  had  often  been  my  patient,  came 
to  receive  me.  She  saluted  me  in  the 
politest  manner,  and  said  many  kind 
things  to  me,  without  taking  the  slight- 
est notice  of  the  Khan,  though  she  had 
not  seen  him  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours. 


*  Casseeday  a  poem  corresponding  nearly  to  an  epigram. 

•j-  Feringislan,  Europe. 
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When  we  liad  seated  ourselves,  and 
taken  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  opened  to  her 
the  business  of  my  mission,  and  spoke 
of  her  husband  in  terms  so  handsome, 
as  could  not  fail  to  make  her  proud  of 
him.  She  thanked  me  for  mv  good 
Ofunion  of  him  civilly  enough,  but 
sfdd,  that  all  these  quidities  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  his  vices. 
She  made  bitter  complaints  of  his  ha- 
ving taken  a  young  wite,  to  whom  he 
gave  more  money  and  finer  clothes 
than  to  her,  though  she  had  bom 
him  two  sons.  "  Only  think,"  said 
she,  ^'  he  told  me  yesterday  that  I  was 
an  old  fool,  for  painting  my  eyebrows ; 
and  no  longer  ago  than  the  night  be- 
fore last,  wnen  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  my  room,  I  found  him  in  his  own 
apartment,  with  a  young  slave-girl 
assisting  him  to  undress,  because,  for* 
sooth,  he  had  a  pain  in  his  shoulder, 
and  could  not  pull  off  his  own  coat 
And,  for  all  this,  he  tells  me  that  I  am 
too  old  to  paint  my  eyebrows ! — ^Why, 
he  is  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  I 
am  !  Shame  upon  him !— an  old  grey- 
headed man  like  him.  But  no  matter 
— If  hq  thinks  me  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  painting  my  eyebrows,  I  can  tell  him 
that  there  are  others — yes,  others, 
younger  and  better-looking  than  ever 
he  was,  who  think  ^differently. — He, 
indeed,  to  call  me  old ! — tub*  upon  his 
beard  ! — I  would  not  give  that  for 
him!" — ^accompanying  her  words  with 
a  loud  crack  of  her  fingers,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  bouncing  out  of 
the  room.  I  looked  at  the  Khan  in 
astonishment.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
spoke  not  a  word. 

I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
expressing  my  regret  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  do  any  good,  and  propo- 
sed to.  return  again  in  the  evening, 
when  I  hoped  to  be  more  success- 
fol. 

"  O"  said  the  Khan,  ''  I  see  you 
do  not  understand  the  matter.  I  was 
quite  pleased  when  I  saw  her  get  into 
such  a  passion,  and  behave  so  absurd- 
ly ; — there  is  now  some  hope  of  her 
coming  round.  If  she  had  conducted 
herself  reasonably  before  you,  she 
would  not  have  come  to  any  under- 


standing for  a  week  ;  but  now  she  will 
be  ashamed  of  herself,  and  she  will  be 
unhappy  till  she  has  done  something 
to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  she  knows  she  has  left  upon 
your  mind." 

The  Khan  judged  rightly.  The  k- 
dy  presently  returned  in  another  mood 
— she  came  into  the  room  weeping, 
and  told  me,  it  was  very  hard,  that, 
afta:  having  bom  the  Khan  two  sons, 
she  should  be  treated  by  him  so  badly. 
"  Since  his  young  wife  has  come  to  the 
house,"  said  she,  ^'  he  has  taken  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  a 

hubbushee."t 

After  some  difficulty,  I  persuaded 
her  to  sit  down  between  the  Khan  and 
myself,  and  reasoned  vnth  her  on  the 
subject.  While  I  was  speaking,  the 
Khan  once  or  twice  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  At  first  she  only  an- 
swered him  by  a  look  of  surprise,  and 
even  of  indignation  ;  but,  however,  he 
persevered,  and,  on  his  second  attempt, 
she  deigned  to  call  him  an  old  ass ;  on 
the  third,  she  was  forced  to  smile,  and 
gave  the  Khan  a  small  pat  on  the 
cheek,  which  had  more  of  kindness  in 
it  than  of  anger.  It  was  evident  that 
the  quarrel  was  now  at  an  end ;  I  ac- 
cordingly took  another  pipe  of  very 
good  Tabbus^  tobacco,  which  the  Khan 
preferred  to  that  of  Sheeraz,  and  de- 
parted ;  for  the  hour  was  approaching 
when  I  hoped  to  see  the  lovely  Mei- 
ram,  and  hear  the  rest  of  her  story. 

I  went  to  the  Haram- Khanah^  on 
foot,  for  the  first  time,  and  entered  so 
quietly,  that  I  was  quite  unperceived, 
except  by  the  eunuchs  at  the  gate,  who 
rose  and  saluted  me  as  I  pa^sd  thera. 

I  had  no  sooner  entered,  however, 
than  I  was. beset  by  half  the  slave- 
women  in  the  place,  each  eager  to  at- 
tract my  attention  to  the  narrative  of 
their  own  complaints,  which  were 
more  various  than  the  whole  list  of 
human  diseases  given  by  the  celebra- 
ted Aboo  Allee.  I  at  first  attempted 
to  lend  an  ear  to  their  entreaties,  but 
I  found  them  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  have  occupied  me  a  week  to 
have  prescribed  for  them  all,  and  so  un- 
intelligible, that,  in  the  end,  I  should 


•   Tuh  !  an  interjection  of  contempt.   It  represents  the  act  of  spitting,  and  is  used  to 
signify  the  same  degree  of  contempt,  as  if  the  person  was  actually  spit  upon. 
-)-  African  black. 

X  Tubbtu,  the  name  of  a  district  famous  for  its  tobacco. 
§  Haram-Khanah^^Haramt  forbidden,  and  Khanahy  house. 
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haye  had  to  preiBcribe  at  random.  I 
therefore  put  them  off  as  well  as  I 
ooold^  saying,  that  I  should  attend  to 
them  on  my  return,  but  that  the  bu« 
siness  on  which  I  was  going  was  ur- 
gent,  and  would  not  admit  of  delay. 

As  I  passed  on,  I  heard  some  re- 
marks made  regarding  my  patient's 
state  of  health,  which  shewed  me 
plainly  thai  they  more  than  suspected 
my  visits,  as  a  professional  man,  were 
not  much  required ;  and*  I  could  per- 
ceive that  they  did  not  consider  me 
too  old  to  be  subjected  to  some  un« 
pleasant  suspicions,  which  consider- 
ably alarmed  me.  I  was  once  or  twice 
on  the  point  of  making  some  reply  to 
their  insinuations,  but  I  thought  it 
wiser  to  pretend  not  to  hear  or  under- 
stand them ;  for,  in  truth,  I  did  not 
well  know  what  reply  to  make. 

When  I  entered  tne  apartments  of 
my  patient,  I  found  the  outer  room 
deserted,  and  though  I  coughed  once 
or  twice  hmd  enough  to  be  heard  with- 
in, still  no  one  came  to  me.  I  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  going  away,  when  I  observed  Aga 
Jewah's  slippers ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  he  must  be  in  the  house,  I  called 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  one 
within.  Still  no  one  answered.  My 
heart  mit^ve  me — I  fancied,  I  know 
not  why,  that  something  wrong  must 
have  happened — ^my  curiosity  and  my 
fears  were  recited,  and  I  called  again 
louder  than  belbre.  Aga  Jewah  imme- 
diately made  his  appearance  with  a 
very  doleful  jcountenance,  and  told  me 
that  his  mistress  had  been  weeping  all 
morning.  I  made  no  reply,  but  moved 
forward. 

I  entered  her  room  in  some  anxiety, 
and  not  without  a  small  share  of  dis- 
pleasure. There  were  several  women 
m  the  apartment,  some  of  whom  hur- 
riedly veiled  themselves  as  I  entered. 
There  was  dejection  in  their  counte- 
nances ;  and  one  old  woman,  who  sat 
apart  from  the  rest,  had  been  weeping, 
but  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  sorrow 
when  I  approached.  She  rose  slowly, 
and  pointing  to  a  place  near  to  where 
she  sat,  motioned  to  me  to  sit  down. 
She  wore  no  veil,  and,  from  her  dress, 
I  perceived  that  she  was  an  Armenian. 
She  might  be  about  sixty.  Her  face 
iiad  on  it  the  lines  of  age,  and  perhaps 
c»f  care ;  but  her  eyevmsfiill  and  bright, 
and  there  waain  ner  appearaoie  som^ 
thing  more  elevated  wan  nwitally  be- 
longs to  her  people.   Her  manner  was 
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solemn,  calm,  and  collected ;  and  she 
seemed  to  be  as  much  a  stranger  to 
thos6  around  her  as  I  was,  who  had 
never  seen  them  till  now.  I  addressed 
her  in  Turkish,  and  the  manner  of  her 
reply  shewed  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  politest  expressions  of  that 
language.  I  asked  for  Meiram — she 
pointed  to  the  bed  on  which  I  had  first 
seen  her  in  her  loveliness,  and  for  a 
moment  I  saw  nothing ;  but  on  look- 
ing attentively,  I  perceived  that  some 
one  was  hid  by  the  coverlid,  which 
shook  as  if  the  person  beneath  it  had 
an  ague. 

I  raised  it,  and  saw  Meiram  bathed 
in  tears.  Her  hair  was  loose  and  di- 
shevelled, partly  covering  her  face, 
which  was  pale,  save  for  one  bright 
spot  on  her  cheek — Her  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  she  had  a  confused 
and  distracted  appearance,  which  mudi 
alarmed  me.  On  finding  that  some 
one  disturbed  her,  she  cast  a  hurried 
look  of  anxiety  and  alarm  upon  me — 
and  seeing  who  it  was,  burst  again 
into  tears. 

The  old  woman  kept  her  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  me  while  this  was  passing, 
and,  as  I  again  dropped  the  covarlid, 
said  to  me  in  Turkish,  *'  Can  you,  who 
are  a  Persian,  weep  for  an  Armenian 
woman  ?  If  so,  Grod  preserve  you^ — 
you  are  not  like  your  people."  This 
was  said  with  a  tone  and  manner  so 
strange,  that  it  startled  me,  and  I  was 
half  afraid  of  her ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  many  Armenian  women  have  su- 
pernatural power  at  their  command. 
But  as  I  looked  round  to  observe  her, 
I  saw  her  dashing  from  her  eyes  tears 
which  came  too  fast  to  be  concealed, 
and  I  was  then  assured  tliat  "she  was 
nothing  bad. 

The  other  women  sat  by — their  el- 
bows on  their  knees — their  cheeks  rest- 
ed on  their  hands,  with  looks  of  de- 
jected composure,  which  scarcely  indi- 
cated sorrow,  and  whispered  to  one 
another  about  something  foreign  to  the 
scene  before  them.  It  was  evident  that 
they  did  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
Meiram,  and  I  therefore  intimated 
■  that  I  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  my 
patient.  They  looked  at  one  another, 
muttered  something,  and  went  slowly 
and  sulkily  away. 

The  old  Armenian  woman  took  no 
natice  of  th^  departure,  and  as  she 
seemed  to  be  as  deeply  interested  as 
myself,  I  made  no  attempt  to  remove 
her. 
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I  MdeWB  by  MHrftm'6  bed-tid^; 
and  again  nd^ng  tke  coyer  under  wbkh 
^  lay^  I  forced  her  io  sit  up ;  but  she 
eovwed  her  &oe  with  h^  hands^  and 
sobbed  aloud.  ''  My  cbild/'  said  I> 
*^  what  new  grief  has  fallen  so  heayy 
on  your  young  heart,  which  hasalready 
suffered  swrow  beyond  its  years? — 
Mustlsee  you  weeping,  without  know- 
ing the  cause  of  your  pain  ?  Why  will 
you  not  trust  me  ?  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  ^  youth  ^lould  seek  the  ooundl  ^ 
age.'  BelieYe  me,  my  sonHs  grieved  to 
see  you  thus ;  and  if  it  is  in  my  power 
to  relieve  you  from  any  portion  of  your 
sorrow,  it  will  lighten  my  own  heart 
to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  Meerza,?  said  Meiram,  *'  you 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  my  misery. 
There  is  no  hof>e  left  for  me— no  hu- 
man aid  can  save  me  now — I  am  gone, 
gone  for  ever.  The  only  hope  to  which 
my  heart,  dung  has  vanished-^This 
very  day.  all  hope  of  earthly  happiness 
has  passed  from  Meiram." 

"  God  forbid !"  said  L  "  You  are 
young,  and  know  little  of  the  world; 
What  may  seem  to  you  so  terrible, 
may  yet  to  me  be  easily  remedied.  Do 
not  make  yoursdf  so  wretched.  Tell 
me  what  has  happened,  and  I  swear  to 
you,  by  the  blessed  Koran,  that  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  serve 
yoo." 

**  You  are  good,  yes;,  very  good  and 
kind,"  said  Meiram,  "  to  value  so 
much  my  happiness — God  will  reward 
you  for  It.  But  I  fear,  alas !  that  you 
can  render  me  no  service.  Oh  no — I 
know  you  cannot,  for  the  King  is  ab- 
solute, and  no  (me  dare  dispute  or  argue 
with  him;  and  they  will  poison  his 
ears  with  false  things,  and  no  man 
dares  to  tell  him  truly ;  and  he  will  be 
wroth,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  words 
of  any  cme,  if  any  should  be  found  to 
speak  in  my  behalf;  and  my  name  will 
be  branded  with  infamy,  and  I  shall 
die  as  one  whose  virtue  has  been  stain- 
ed. '  But  God,  who  knows  our  hearts, 
and  knows  mine  pure  from  this  offence, 
will  grant  me  mercy,  which  I  cannot 
hope  for  here.  Yes,  Meer7a  Ahmed, 
long  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  niy 
misery,  it  will  be  told  how  Meiram, 
the  Armenian  daughter,  died  in  infei^ 
my — ^my  name,  till  now,  so  kindly  ^^e^ 
rished,  that  it  was  choaen  by  lovers  for 
their  mistrei^es,  and  «uag  in  love 
songs,  will  henceforth  be  a  rqproach 


CJHily; 

^'  What  faaeve  you  doae?"  toid  i^ 
^  Of  what  are  you  accvsed  ?^— Who 
are  your  aoeuaers  ?-^Whmt  have  tbev 
done  ?-*Have  they  spoken  to  the  King  r 
I  trust,  yo«i%  woman,  diat  yomr  wmat 
youthful  blood  has  not  broken  dow^ 
the  restraints  of  prudence.  Tell  me 
truly,  and  if  vou  be  truly  innocent, 
my  tongue  at  least  shall  do  you  jus^ 
tice.  I  am  not  quite  unknown  to  htm 
you  fear— 'the  King  of  kings,  my  ma»* 
ter— and  if  you  are  falsely  8p<4;^  of 
Io  him,  I  can  apeak  to  him  truly-'Mhy 
word  will  go  as  ftr  with  bhn  asthat  of 
most  men." 

'^  Then  God  give  you  exenption 
from  all  sorrow,"  said  the  oldwoman^ 
^'  for  you  alone  can  save  this  giii  ;  imd 
if  you  have  in  your  heart  a  place  iat 
kindness,  and  for  boldness  too,  now 
shew  it'-^or  you  wiH  have  need  «f 
both.  The  prayers  of  all  her  race  shall 
be  raised  for  you ;  and  if  you  yalue  not 
the  prayers  of  those  whom  you  caU  in- 
fideu,  their  last  and  dearest  servicea 
shall  be  at  your  command." 

*'  Woman,"  said  I,  '^  what  cui  ba 
done,  that  will  I  do.  Tlmt  I  haw 
kindness  for  diis  dauber  of  yomr  peo« 
pie,  ydu  may  have  aeen  idready— else 
why  should' I  be  here.  And  for  the 
boldness  which  you  speak  of,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  I  have  spdcen  to  the  hrte 
King  in  terms  whic^  no  one  else  daireil 
to  have  used,  and  he  was  to  his  present 
Mfi^sty  as  a  hungry  lion  to  a  kmb. 
But  let'me  know  what  has  been  don^-^ 
what  has  been  said — what  is  to  do-* 
what  is  the  matter — tell  me  all  about 
it^  and  see  you  tell  me  truly." 

'^  You  already  know,"  said  MeiraiD, 
"  much  of  my  story — almost  all  of  it; 
and  I  have  protnised  to  Idt  you  hear 
the  restr— Would  to  God  that  I  had 
told  you  sooner  i 

"  You  may  remember,  Meerza,  that 
when  I  told  you  of  my  own  captivity, 
I  told  you,  too,  that  many  -others  had 
been  taken,  and  mentioned,  more  parf- 
ticularly, one  whom  the  Persian  strudr, 
because  I  flew  to  him  finr  safety  in  my 
terror  and  distress. 

"  I  sought^  in  speaking  of  him,  to 
conceal  th«  agitation  whidi  Ifelt^  and 
though  I  longed  to  do  so,  yet  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  tdl  you  that  he  wsb 
all  the  world  to  me. 

"  We  had  been  pkytnmtes  fcom  our 
in&ncy,  and  first  rl  used  to  call  hi» 
^rothen^  but  as  we  ^ew  up  in  ydars» 


iinto  my  peQf^e-*-th^  will  n6t  dare  to    -his  manner  to  me  ohanged-^he  (wislied 
utter  it.'*  me  not  to  call  him  bimieiv^lie  i^poke 
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to  «ie  with  heaitaAMAi— «ad  his  tendbp* 
nesa,  which  ever  had  heen  greats  grew 
Sim  mueh  greater,  though  less  con- 
ataat ;  for  he  oould  not  bear  to  see  me 
qpeek  to  any  of  «ur  jferm^  i^-mates, 
aind  sonetimes  he  bHtauy  reproached 
ne  lor  it. 

"  I  knew  not  then  the  meaning  of 
this-chaiige^  fetndit  ^^ras  sot  until  I  saw 
some  other  maidonft  looking  kindly  oa 
him^'  Mild  oourting  his  attention^  that 
I  knew  how  mndi  I  loved  him,  or 
oovdd  feel  why  he  disliked  to  aee  me 
flpeak  to  other.men. 

"  J  remember  it  was  one  day  joat 
after,  the  long  &at^  when  we  were  itnet 
together  many  of  us  at  a  feast  After 
we  had  dined,  some  of  the  young  men 
came  to  where  the  women  were  collect*- 
ed,  and  Eusuf  came  along  with  them. 
He  was  the  £Eiirest  and  the  handsomest 
by  far,  and  many  of  the  maidens  fixed 
Iheir  eyes  upon  jDim,  and  one  of  them 
fersoaded  him  to  sit  down  bedde  hei^ 
and  smiled  upon  him,  and  whispered 
many  words  in. his  ear-— and  I  thought 
ih^  .pleased  him.  I  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  as  if  he  had  ne^ected  me-*«tiy 
heart  was  ful^-^the  tear  was  near  my 
•f^,  and  I  could  have  w^,  but  shame 
pvevented  me. 

'*  When  be^came  round  to  where  I 
-sat,  I  could  not  conceal  that  I  was 
jmgry  with  him,  and  I  gave  him  short 
and  pettish  answers.  He  made  no  re*> 
ply^  but  looked  most  kindly  on  me--^ 
im  eyes  filled,  and  he  turned  away 
and  left  us. 

'^  In^the  evening  he  came  to  me,  and 
we  talked  much  together,  and  there 
were  some  tears  shed,  but  no  reproaches 
ultored.  Then  I  felt  my  love  for  him, 
and  his  for  me,  and  he  wrung  from 
me  a  con&ssion  that  I  loved  him,  and 
made  me  say  that  I  would  one  dav  be 
■biewifis.  And.lhen  he  qx^  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  of  a  time  yet  distant, 
and  of  the  ha^^piness  we  should  eq|oy, 
foor  then  our  fears  were  few  ;  and  when 
we  parted,  he  kissed  me,  and  called 
^e  even  l^n.  his  wife. 

''  I  hadnever  concealed  anytfaii^firom 
my  fiither,  for,  with  my  love  for  him, 
•there  waa  mixed  no  rear  except  the 
fear  lest  I  should,  give  him  pain.  But 
I  had  never  heard  him  spesdk  of  lo^^e 
such  as  I  fdil ;  and  thou^  I  hoped  that 
I  had  not  done  an3^hiBg  whi^  ^ould 
diq^base  wpain  mm,I  fimadit  diiffi- 
eult  to  tell  htm  ^diat  had  passai.  But 
liehimself  Jonnd  out  ifae  jecret  of  my 
Jttair^  and  whenfae  iqpake  to  me  I 


owaed  it.  He  toldmelintin  wtON 
ous  love  there  was  no  8iti*-4hal;  he  iq^ 
poved  my  chokK'-^'lhat  ho  himsdf 
nad  loved  aa  tenderiy  and  fervently  aa 
any  one,  and  had  been  loved  again,-^ 
and  now  I  saw  that  he  toric  oieaauie 
in  observing  how  we  loved  «aon  other. 

"  Had  the  Persians  not  oome  to  our 
village,  Eusuf  would  in  another  «eek 
have  been  my  husband.  That  "tem 
day  we  had  lieen  solemnly  betrothed, 
and  I  had  on  my  bridal  dbthes,  and 
all  that  day  I  had  be»  called  ^le 
bride.  A  wofiii  bridal^y  it  was  to 
me  and  all  of  us — for  ere  tiie  ntg^ 
came  down,  I  had  forgotten,  in  wy 
•pres^at  miseaj,  all  that  had  befaUeii 
me  in  my  li^  before ;  and  when  I 
came  to  think  more  calmly,'  I  thought 
most  of  my  dear  father,  and  has  mus- 
der-*-and  that  dzeadful  mght^^^and  of 
.the  future  ;~-and  when  I  thought  of 
JiUsuf,  I  thought  of  him  as  one  whom 
lahould  neiirersee  again,  unless  in  heii- 
ven. 

"  Fsomthat  fotal  night  on  whidi  my 
aenrows  first  began,  I  never  saw  him 
till  some  days  ^ago  when  going  Ao  the 
garden.  We  scarce  had  passed  the 
gate  of  Shameroon,  when  a  man  pass** 
ed  us  riding  oh  horseback,  .and  as  he 
rode  along,  he  aung  a  aong)in  my  na- 
tive language,  which  I  had  often  heard 
in  our  own  village-^t  was  a  song 
which  some  lover  had  written  for  his 
love,  whose  name,  ISce  mine,  was 
Meiram,  and  therefore  Eusnf  often 
-sung  it  to  me.  I  thought  I  knew  ihe 
voice,  and  when  I  saw  bisfaee  I  knew 
it~my  frame  aU  shodk^my  eyes  grew 
dim — ^my  head  ran  round ;  and  with- 
out knowing  what  I  said,  J  named  bis 
name  aloud.  J^e  started,  and  looked 
round,  but  could  not  tell  from  whidi 
of  us  the  voice  had  come,  for  we  weie 
many  riding  together,  but  he  fi>l]owed 
at  a  distance,  singing  still  the  song  of 
Meiram,  and  almost  broke  my  heart. 

''  When  we  were  returning,  we  found 
him  stiU  lingering  on  the  way,  and  as 
we  passed,  he  looked  at -us  oo  narrow- 
ly, that  the  guards  ordered  him  off  die 
load,  and  then  -he  went  away. 

''  I  never  had  ceased  to  love  him,  but 
I  knew  not  where  he  was-**or  ,if  he 
.lived.  I  beared  that  he  had  died'^^Hir 
if  alive,  that  he  had  long  ago  forgotten 
:nie— 4and  I  had  eeaaed  to  lament  for 
.him ;  yet  when  I  found  him  seeking 
still  for  me,  still  bring  me,  'I  fdt  as 
df  my  heart  had  been  untrue  to  him, 
and  that  I  ^erefoce  owed  him  moch 
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more  love  than  ever.  I  then  remem*  ^ 
bered  that  I  was^  in  fkct,  his  wife. 
By  my  own  promise,  by  my  fether's 
wish,  and  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
betrothing,  I  was  his.  My  conscience 
now  was  roused  to  aid  my  love — my 
mind  distracted  with  a  thousand 
^dioughts— endless    self-criminations 

Eourei  upon  me.  I  thought  that  I  had 
alf  consented  to  become  what  now  I 
was,  or  was  to  be.  What  mattered  it 
although  he  was  a  king — I  had  a  hus- 
band, who  was  more  than  kings  to  me 
•  -~it  was  true,  that  I  had  been  sent  by 
force,  and  that  resistance  would  have 
been  vain,  but  I  had  not  attempted 
it — I  had  not  even  said  I  was  be- 
trothed. 

"  With  thottghts  like  these  I  spent 
tiie  night,  and  in  the  morning,  confu- 
sed and  feverish,  I  went  to  the  bath, 
and  on  my  return  home  I  sent  for  you. 
**  This  was  what  I  wished  to  tell  you. 
I  wished  to  beg  your  aid,  but  my  own 
weakness  marred  ray  purpose.  I  could 
'not  tell  you,  for  I  was  then  wretched, 
and  sorrow  made  me  weak;  but  now 
despair  has  given  me  strength,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  even  without  blushing, 
of  my  love. 

^'  This  is  not  all ;  oh  no !  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come.  What  then  was  sor- 
row— ^was  happiness — to  what  I  have 
to  tell  you  now : — The  King  has  sent 
me  presents,  and  ordered  me  to  wait 
on  nim  to-night;  and  even  worse  than 
this — worse — worse  than  all,  Eusuf 
was  mad  enough  to  send  to  me  a  let- 
ter full  of  love — ^This  has  been  inter- 
cepted ;  he  is  taken,  and  I  am  charged 
with  infamy — ^most  falsely  charged; 
for  I  swear  by  my  dear  father's  soul, 
which  looks  on  me  from  heaven,  that 
I  am  pure  and  innocent  as  when  he 
used  to  take  me  in  his  arms,  and  smile 
upon  me  througb  tears  of  hope,  and 
love,  and  joy. 

"  They  came  to  give  me  the  King's 
presents,  and  tell  that  I  was  to  be 
much  honoured  by  waiting  on  bis 
Majesty  to-night  ;^d  when  I  pushed 
away  the  odious  gifts,  and  wept,  (as 
what  could  I  do  else  ?)  they  said  that 
I  did  little  grace  to  the  King's  mes- 
sage, and  that  they  feared  I  scarcely 
was  deserving  of  the  honour  done  me. 
But  when  they  found  the  letter,  they 
thought  that  (ul^^as  then  made  plain; 
and  80,  in  truths  it  was,  but  not  as 
they  have  made  it ;  and  they  went  to 
tell  the  King,  and  left  me  here  to 
weep  my  soRows,  and  to  weep  for  him^ 


QJulf, 

who,  for  my  sake,  hai  come  to  so  mudi 
misery. 

''  Oh,  Meerza !  if  you  can  save  him, 
I'll  bless  YOU  with  my  dying  lips,  and 
if  in  another  world  we  are  allowed  to 
feel  the  memory  of  kindnesses  done 
here,  my  spirit  after  death  shall  bless 
you  stiU." 

"  Speak  not  of  him,"  said  the  old 
woman,  sternly,  "  speak  not  of  him 
— ^his  madness  has  brought  this  upon 
us  all — ^let  him  suffer  for  it,  for  all  the 
fault  is  his.  What  had  he  to  do  to  seek 
for  one,  who  by  the  hand  of  power 
was  taken  from  him  ?  What  had  he 
to  do  to  follow  with  his  love,  one,  who 
was  happier  far  without  him;  and, 
(madman  that  he  is,)  bring  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  King  on  this  sweet 
flower,  who  (but  for  him)  was  flou« 
rishing,  and  would  have  blossomed  an 
honour  to  her  race,  a  pride  to  idl  her 
people.  Speak  not  of  him,  but  save 
this  lovely  maid,  and  let  him  pay  the 
penalty  of  follies  such  as  his." 

'*  Is  it  you,"  said  Meiram,  "  who 
speak  thus — ^you  who  hoire  him,  who 
nursed  him  at  your  breast,  and,  as 
yoti  yourself  have  told  me,  saw  in  his 
smiling  infant  eyes  a  solace  for  your 
woes,  which  then  were  many — you, 
whom  I  have  myself  seen  weep  for  very 
joy  to  hear  his  praises  from  my  father 
— and  do  you  thus  cast  him  off,  who 
ought  to  plead  for  him !  Oh,' his  heairt 
is  true !  He  would  not  have  deserted 
the  meanest  slave  at  such  a  time — ^re- 
quiring so  much  aid  as  he  does  now." 

I  was  about  to  interfere,  when  a 
noise  was  heard  without,  and  Aga 
Jewah  rushed  into  the  room,  calling, 
"  They  are  come — ^they  are  come."  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  floor — ^kissed 
his  mistress's  feet,  and  broke  out  into 
bitter  lamentations.  I  demanded  who 
were  come.  He  said,  the  execution- 
ers. 

A  solemn,  dead,  and  awful  pause 
ensued.  Poor  Aga  Jewah  stood  mute 
and  motionless,  the  picture  of  despair. 
The  old  woman  was  on  her  knees  at 
prayer,  after  the  christian  manner. 
Her  face  was  hid  from  me,  but  I  could 
see  her  agony  expressed  in  strong  con- 
vulsive heavings,  which  went  to  my 
very  soul. 

I  turned  to  Meiram.  Her  face  was 
deadly  pale— «alm  and  motionless  she 
sat — ner  streaming  eyes  turned  up  to 
heav^» — her  pallid  lips  apart--lier 
hair  thrown  back,  and  failing  down  in 
long  bladk  silken  tresMi-^ner  Jiands 


were  folded  on  her  bosom.  If  ever 
there  was  true  devotion  in  a  look,  that 
look  was  Meiram's.  There  was  a  halo 
round  her,  even  though  a  Christian, 
which  awed  me  into  silence,  and 
made  me  feel  that  prayers  are  not  in 
words,  but  in  the  heart,  and  that  reli- 
gion, in  its  kind  and  holy  influence,  is 
bound  to  no  one  form  of  faith. 

Although  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  I 
felt  it  was  my  duty  to  do  something, 
and  that  without  delay.  I  went  to  the 
outer  room,  and  found  there  some  of  the 
inferior  eunuchs,  who  had,  in  truth, 
come  to  act  as  executioners.  I  gave 
the  chief  of  them  some  money,  making 
him  promise  to  wait  till  my  return ; 
and  I  engaged  for  Aga  Jewah,  that  he 
should-  treat  them  handsomely. 

I  thought  of  many  things  which 
might  be  done ;  but  all  required  more 
time  than  I  could  give.  I  passed  across 
the  court,  not  knowing  whither  I  went, 
and  got  into  another  court,  in  which  I 
had  never  been.  There  I  saw  about  a 
dozen  eunuchs  standing  together  near 
a  window,  which  was  open,  where 
some  one  seemed  to  be  conversing  with 
them.  I  drew  near  unobserved,  and 
'found  it  was  the  King  of  kings  him- 
self. I  stood  till  he  perceived  me,  and 
then  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  to  shew 
that  I  came  to  make  a  supplication. 

*'Ah  !  Meerza  Ahmed,"  said  his  Ma- 
jesty, ''  what  are  you  doing  here  ? — 
What  is  the  matter? — Have  any  of 
the  women  been  treating  you  ill  ?— 
They  are  terrible  devils  these  women, 
Meerza —  Ah !  is  it  not  so  ?  Come  near, 
and  tell  me  what  you  want  If  you 
have  any  ureeza*  to  present,  you  ought 
to  have  come  to  the  salam.t — But  let 
me  hear  what  it  is." 

*'  My  urz,  J  so  please  your  Majesty," 
said  I,  ''  is  one  which  it  would  not 
have  become  me  to  make  to  the  King 
of  kings  in  public ;  but  a  fortunate 
chance,^  or  some  lucky  conjunction  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  has  now  directed 
me  to  your  Majesty ;  for  I  lost  my  way, 
and  came  here,  not  knowing  whither 
I  was  going.  But  your  Majesty  is  al- 
ways gracious,  and  I  trust  will  not 
deny  the  first  petition  of  the  slave  of 
your  house." 

"  Well,  Meerza  Ahmed,"  .said  his 
Majesty,  ''  if  you  ask  anything  in  rea- 
son^ you  shall  have  it ;  and  if  your  re- 
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quest  is  such  as  the  King  cannot  with 
propriety  grant,  you  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  100  tomans  for  making  it.  Now 
tell  me  what  it  is." 

I  fell  again  upon  the  ground,  and 
be^ed  the  life  of  Meiram. 

'*  By  the  head  of  the  King,"  said  his 
Majesty,  ''you  must  pay  your  100 
tomans ;  can  anything  be  more  unrea- 
sonable than  your  request  ?  a  jade,  to 
play  the  King  the  trick  she  has  play- 
ed;  to  disgrace  and  insult  him ;  and 
you  would  have  her  forgiven  !  What, 
Meerza,  do  you  want  her  for  yourself  ? 
I  thought  you  had  been  too  old  to 
trouble  yourself  about  young  vdves 
now*  What  would  you  make  of  her^ 
Meerza,  if  you  had  her  ?  Come,  send 
for  your  100  tomans,  for  you  have 
forfeited  them,  or  give  me  a  good  rea- 
son for  your  request." 

''  The  girl,"  said  I,  "  is  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  she  is  doomed  to 
suffer." 

"  If  you  can  prove  that,"  replied  the 
King, ''  I  shall  be  better  pleased  than 
if  I  had  received  the  money,  for  the 
girl  is  passing  fair." 

I  related  to  his  Migesty  the  story  of 
Meiram,  word  for  word,  as  she  had 
told  it  to  me,  and  he  listened  with 
great  attentioq.  When  I  came  to  tell 
Him  of  the  executioners'  having  gone 
to  take  her  away,  and  of  her  having 
reproached  fiusufs  mother  for  trying 
to  save  her,  in  preference  to  her  own 
son,  and  of  the  mother's  opinion  of 
her  son's  conduct,  and  of  her  caUing 
him  mad,  and  of  their  great  dis- 
tress and  sorrow,  the  King  express- 
ed some  pity  for  them.  I  added,  that 
if  his  Majesty  would  grant  a  pardon 
to  them  both,  their  being  in  fact  half 
man  and  wife  (for  they  had  been  be- 
trothed) would  give  a  fair  pretext 
for  doing  so— the  generosity  of  his 
Majesty  would  be  echoed  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other ;  and 
that  I  was  sure  the  girl  would  rather 
die  than  be  untrue  to  her  betrothed 
husband ;  for  if  he  were  put  to  death, 
she  certainly  would  break  her  heart 
with  grieving. 

The  King  reflected  for  a  while,  then 
said,  "  Hakeem  Bashee,||  you  have 
done  wjell  to  make  these  things  known 
—the  King  gives  the  girl  to  your  charge 
-—let  her  be  taken  to  your  own  house. 


•  Ureeza,  a  petition. 

4:  Uray  the  same  as  ureeza. 


i*  Salamy  a  kvee  held  by  the  King  every  morning. 
II  Hakeem  Bashee^  head  physician. 
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and  wA  tteMd,  aad  hs?e  her  xtrntw 
to  be  piodiieed  when  the  King  diaU 
dmand  her.  The  fellow  ihall  be  ex* 
amined.  If  his  stoir  agrees  with 
yours,  be  shall  be  pardoned.  If  not^ 
you  must  pay  the  100  tomans.  Do 
you  bear  what  the  King  has  ordered  ?" 

I  feil  upon  the  ground  once  morOy 
and  blessed  his  Majesty's  generosity 
and  benevolence,  whidi  no  prince  had 
ever  equalled. 

His  Majesty  sent  an  eunuch  of  nink 
io  liberate  Meiram,  and  hand  her  OTer 
to  my  charge^  and  gave  me  permission 
-todepart. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  apartments^ 
I  was  alarmed  by  hearing  a  great  noise 
within ;  many  shrill  vMces  were  rai- 
ted at  once>  and  Aga  Jewidi's  was  loud- 
er than  any  of  them. 

When  we  entered^  I  found  that  the 
eunuchs  -whom  I  had  left  there  under 
a  promise  to  remain  quiet,  till  I  ar- 
rived, had  forced  their  way  into  Mei- 
ram's  room,  seized  upon  everything 
they  could  find,  and  c(Hnpletdy  plun- 
dered the  house. 

Poor  Meiram,  believing  that  this 
was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  trying 
scene,  sat  a  silent,  passive,  indifi^erent 
spectator  of  their  present  proceedings. 

The  eunuch  who  accompanied  me, 
not  being  able  to  make  them  obey  his 
orders  to  restore  the  property,  seized 
a  large  piece  of  firewood,  and  began 
to  lay  about  him  with  all  his  might.  I 
followed  his  example ;  and  Aga  Jewah, 
who  seemed  delighted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  afforded  him  to  vent 
his  rage,  gave  us  able  assistance,  so 
that  in  five  minutes  we  were  mas- 
ters of  the  house,  and  had  recovered 
almost  all  the  things  that  had  been 
taken. 

Having  turned  the  ruffians  into  the 
outer  room,  and  set  Aga  Jewah  to 
watch  them,  the  eunuch  who  accom- 
panied me  with  the  king's  order,  came 
with  me  into-the  inner  apartment,  and 
having  paid  me  many  compliments, 
communicated  the  nature  of  his  in-* 
Btructions. 

While  he  w^  speaking,  a  breath- 
less and  distressing  anxiety  was  pain- 
fully visible  in  the  old  woman's  coun- 
tenance; and  when  she  heard  that 
Meiram  was  to  proceed  to  my  house, 
she  started  from  where  she  was  sit- 
ting, and  throwing  herself  at  my  feet, 
kissed  them  a  hundred  times. 

Meiram  followed  heV  example ;  but 
as  she  rose  she  looked  at  me  wistfully. 


CJaly, 

and  sacmed  abottt  Id  speak,  but  chadii- 
ed  hers^,  and  caai  her  eyea  iqpon  the 
ground.  The  old  woman's  keen  ^f^ 
too,  was  fixed  uponiBe  with  a  look  of 
inquiry,  whkh  seemed  to  aric  if  I  bad 
nothing  more  to  say.  I  interi»etcd 
their  looks  rightly,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  nouiing  to  feat  &r  Euanf. 

It  has  been  said  by  wise  men,  that 
the  effects  of  excessive  joy  are  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  sorrow,  and  so 
it  was  now,  for  Meiram  and  tibe  old 
woman  Vere  no  sooner  relieved  firom 
all  their  fears,  which  so  late.had  haag 
heavily  upon  them,  than  they  began  to 
sob  and  weep,  and  any  one  who  might 
have  entered  then,  would  have  ima« 
gined  that  I  had  been  the  bearer  of 
some  doleful  tidings.  After  a  time 
they  became  more  composed,  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  themselvea^fbr  dieir  de^ 
parture. 

The  eunuch  now  intimated  that  it 
was  customary  to  give  a  present  to  the 
King's  eunucns  when  they  left  the 
house ;  and  though  I  represented  their 
bad  conduct,  he  still  insisted  on  their 
right  to  a  compensation  for  having  been 
disappointed  of  the  plunder,  which, 
had  tne  King's  intention  not  been  hap« 
pily  changed,  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  fallen  to  their  share.  He 
also  intimated,  that  he  himself  expect4i> 
ed  a  handsome  reward. 

All  this  was  speedily  adjusted,  and 
having  left  Aga  Jewah  in  charge  o^ 
the  apartments,  we  proceeded  to  the 
gate  of  the  haram. 

The  news  had  gone  abroad  that 
Meiram  was  to  live  at  my  house,  an4 
the  people  conceived  that  the  King  had 
given  her  to  me.  As  we  went  through 
the  court  many  jokes  were  passed  upon 
us ;  some  of  them  no  doubt  very  witty ; 
but  my  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
to  be  either  annoyed  or  amused  by 
them. 

From  the  gate,  an  eunuch  was  sent 
with  Meiram,  to  shew  her  my  house, 
and  I  hurried  home  to  prepare  for  her 
reception. 

Not  many  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  King  had  pardcmed  Meiram,  but 
my  wife,  who  beard  everything,  and 
always  had  a  wrong  edition  of  every 
story,  had  been  told  that  the  King  had 
^ven  me  a  young  wife,  and  that  she 
might  expect  her  immediately.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  I  entered  she  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  me,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  be  persuaded 
that  what  she  had  heard  was  not  true. 
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At  last  I  gave  her  a  short  sketch  of  and  ordered  that  he  should  he  imme- 

the  bosiiiess ;  and  had  just  suisceeded  diatdv  married  to  Meiram.    He  gave 

in  persuading  her  c^  the  truth  of  it^  Eusuf  an  office  of  emolument  about 

when  Meiram  arrived.  the  courts  and  allowed  Meiram  to  keep 

My  wife^  to  do  her  justice,  was  ca*^  all  the  jewels  which  she  had  received 

pable  of  great  kindness^  and  had  na-  while  in  the  royal  baram^  which  were 

turally  a  good  hearty  but  her  cursed  valued  at  several  thousand  of  tomans, 

jealousy  ruined  her  temper,  and  for  Eusuf  rose  every  day  in  favour  and 

many  years  destroyed  my  happiness,  was  soon  made  a  Khan. 
On  wis  occasion^  however,  her  good        Till  within  a  very  few  years  they 

feelings  had  been  excited,  and  she  re-  have  resided  at  the  capital,  but  have 

-oeived  Meiram,  and  the  old  woman,  lately  removed  to  a  village  which  the 

whom  I  had  invited  to  accompanv  her.  King  has  given  them,  amongst  the  Ar<* 

«B  kindly  as  I  could  possibly  desire,  menians,  in  one  of  his  provinces.  They 

l^e  lodged  them  comfortably,    put  have  several  children,  and  live  very 

fewer  questions  than  could  have  been  comfortably.    They  have  been  very 

expected,  and  succeeded  in  making  grateful  for  my  services,  and  send  me 

them  very  happy.  frequent  presents  of  fowls  and  fat 

•    The  King,  having  satisfied  himself  lambs,  ana  butter  and  eggs,  so  that  I 

of  the  truth  of  what  1  had  related  to  seldom  have  occasion  to  buy  any  of 

i^m,  liberated  Eusuf  the  next  day,  these  articles. 


FAREWELL    TO    GREECE. 

For  MuMc. 

Farewell  for  ever,  classic  Land 

•    Of  Tyrants  and  of  Slaves ! 
My  homeward  path  lies  far  away 
Over  the  dark  blue  waves ; — 

And  where  I  go,  no  marble  fanes 
From  myrtle  steeps  arise. 

Nor  shineth  there  such  fervid  sutis 
From  such  unclouded  skies ; — 

Buf  yet,  the  earth  of  that  dear  land. 
Is  holier  earth  to  me. 

Than  thine,  immortal  Marathon ! 
Or  thine,  Thermopyke ! 

For  there  my  fathers'  ashes  rest. 
And  living  hearts  diere  be— 

Warm  living  hearts,  and  loving  ones. 
That  s^  remember  me. 

And  oh !  the  land  that  welcometh 
To  one  such  bosom  shrine ; 

Though  all  beside  were  ruined,  lost. 
That  land  would  still  be  mine,— 

Ay,  mine — albeit  the  breath  of  life 
Not  there  I  breathed  first — 

Ay>  fnine — albeit  with  barrenness 
And  polar  darkness  curst. 

The  Bird  that  wanders  all  day  long. 
At  sunset  seeks  her  nest — 

I've  wander'd  long — My  native  home. 
Now  take  me  to  thy  rest. 

Vol.  XVI.  D 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SO&IE.  ERRORS  OF  OPINIOK  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT^ 

ANIX  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


All  attempts  at  bringing  knowledge 
into  encyclopedic  forms  seem  to  in- 
clude an  essential  fallacy.  Knowledge 
is  advanced  by  individual  minds  wholly 
devoting  themselves  to  their  own  part 
of  inquiry.  But  this  is  a  process  of  se- 
paration^ not  of  combination.  The 
facts  of  every  Science  become  thus  in- 
credibly multiplied.  The  books  in 
each>  in  which  well-examined  facts  of 
valiie  are  recorded^  in  which  original 
and  true  reasonings  are  delivered^  grow 
very  numerous.  The  library  of  a  Phy- 
siciaUj  a  Lawyer^ — of  a  Naturalist,^an 
Antiquary, — of  the  Scholar,  the  Me- 
taphysician, of  the  Student  (may  we 
so  speak  ?)  of  Poetry^  is  large.  Each, 
excepting  disability  in  himself,  may 
in  his  own  pursuit  attain  the  proficien- 
cy of  his  time.  But  to  do  so^  he  will 
need  to  give  to  it  something  like  the 
same  devoted  labour^  something  like 
the  same  exclusive  zeal^  by  which  in 
other  hands  it  is  making  progresso-^ 
As  knowledge  is  advanced,  from  the 
mere  amount  of  each  science,  the  di- 
vision of  minds  from  one  another  be- 
comes more  and  more  the  principle,  or 
condition^  of  attainment  to  tbe  indi- 
vidual mind,  of  farther  advancement 
to  the  separate  Sciences. 

Meanwhile  we  say  that  the  Human 
Mind  is  extending  its  empire  i  and  we 
have- a  feeling  as  if  every  one  in  some 
manner  partook  of  the  triumphs  and 
the  dominion  achieved,  even  when  we 
do  not  suppose  him  to  be  in  any  way 
ai£.cted  by  the  results^  or  even  to  have 
the  knowledge,  of  what  is  discovered  or 
dene.  All  are  confederated,  who  pro- 
secute, or  support,  or  love  ^e  labours 
of  intellect,  in  the  great  warfare  of 
knowledge :  b^nt  to  overcome,  by  the 
power  of  thought,  evil,  physical  or 
moral,  in  our  condition :  burning  with 
more  splendid  desires,  with  the  ambi- 
tion of — ^if  in  intellect  that  is  possible 
—even  unfruitful  glory,  of  conquests, 
in.  which  no  use  is  foreseen  beyond  the 
pleasiure  and  exultation  of  success.  It 
18  the  consciousness  of  our  common 
cause,  that  gives  us  sympathy  and  par- 
ticipation with  what  is  gained  in  fields 
ot*  speculation  ou'  which  we  have  never 
set  foot :  that  may  enable  a  moral  phi- 
losopher in  England  to  rejoice,  that  a 
chemist  at  Upsal9>  an  anatomist  at 
Florence,  by  detecting  a  principle,  by. 


demonstrating  a  function,  has  cleared^ 
up  a  darkness  he  himself  never  felt :— ^ 
that  now  giveato  every  man,  generally 
and  indefinitely,  whose  thoughts  ever 
travel  out  of  the  sphere  of  bis  personal 
interests  to  consider  the  fortunes  of 
his  kind,  a  buoyant  sense  of  supeno- 
rity  and  power  subsisting  in  the  in« 
tellectual  spirit  of  his  age,  a  sanguine, 
though  aimless,  anticipation  of  enter- 
prizes  yet  to  be  carried  through,  of 
effects  still  to  be  accomplished,  and 
every  day  accomplishing,  by  the  in* 
dustry  and  daring  of  human  genius. 

But  it  is  evident  that  only  while  ex- 
plained by  the  notion  of  such  an  ideal 
community  is  it  even  intell^ble  td 
speak  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our 
Mind,  of  the  provinces  it  has  sub- 
jected to  itself,  of  the  kingdom  it  has 
won.  The  knowledge  actually  pos- 
sessed by  men,  must  needs  transcend 
by  almost  infinite  degrees — the  capa- 
city, and  means,  of  knowing,  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  gifted  understand* 
ing.  How  much  the  capacity  and 
means  of  those  many  who  neverthe- 
less please  themselves  with  the  ima- 
gination of  sharing  in  the  '^  sovereign 
sway  and  masterdom"  of  Intellect ! — 
The  Mind  is  no  where,  the  single 
mind  is  not,  cannot  be,  in  which  that 
collected  wisdom  and  power  of  all,  con- 
templated by  us,  has  its  seat:  but  by  the 
fancied  inter-comraunion  among  all  of 
rights,  and  interchange  of  powers,  by 
the  felt  union  of  desires  to  the  same 
great  common  ends,,  the  innumerable 
associated  multitude  of  minds  appear 
to  us  as  one^ 

Nor,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  more 
attentively  the  relation  of  the  different 
works  of  the  human  understanding  to 
one  another,  is  this  idea  of  a  fellow- 
sh^)  in  labouramon^  minds  differently 
employed,  of  the  acquisition  of  one  in 
the  attainment  of  another,  a  mere  no- 
tional impression.  The  system  of  hu- 
man thought  is  bound  together  not 
merely  in  its  origin,  bjr  the  identity  of 
the  powers  from  which  it  proceeds, 
and  in  its  result  by  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  a//  the  purposes  it  accomplishes, 
but  intermediately  and  throughout  its 
progress,  by  mutual  dependence  and 
reciprocal  action  of  its  several  parts.^ 
No  man — whatever  his  own  parts,  whe- 
ther of  spccvdative  inquiry  or  of  p];ac- 
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tical  art^  may  be — knows  from  what 
quarter^  from  what  region  of  itiquiry 
or  of  tot^  he  shall  see  it  receive  its 
next  aid.  As  little  does  he  know  to 
what  necessity  of  human  nature^  to 
what  difficulty  of  human  reason^  he 
himself^  if  the  f acul  ty  of  d  isco  very  have 
fkllen  to  him 4  or  even  the  chance^  with- 
out the  faculty,  shall  next  bring  relief. 
—The  curious  artist  who  learnt  to  bend 
the  lines  of  sight  on  their  way  into 
the  eye^  and  the  Philosopher  who 
traced  with  his  rod^*  and  he  who  un» 
ravelled  the  mazes  of  the  sky^  were 
guiding,— could  they  fbreknow  it— on 
the  paths  of  every  sea,  the  Ships  of 
Commerce  and  of  War.  The  Philolo- 
gist has  given  Hippocrates  to  the  Phy- 
sician, to  the'  Mathematician,  Eucud 
and  Archimedes,  to  the  Theologian  he 
has  delivered  the  volume  of  his  high- 
est Science,  to  the  lowly  believer,  of 
his  morals  and  his  faith.— One  man 
in  his  laboratory  holds  a  gauze  of  wire 
over  a  burning  lamp,  and  observes  that 
the  flame  will  not  pass  through.  His 
observation,  cast  into  another  mind, 
turns  into  a  talisman  for  the  safeguard 
of  human  lives. — Some  arts,  some 
sciences,  have  in  themselves  a  neces- 
sary universality: — as  he  who  f^ed 
an  ore,  ministered  the  strength  and 
skill  of  every  hand — as  he  who  wrote 
the  articulations  of  the  voice,  pre- 
pared glory,  durability,  self-di£^sing, 
self-augmenting  might,  to  all  the 
modes  of  action,  to  all  ^e  deeds  in  all 
the  undertakings,  of  the  restless,  un- 
deterred, unsatisfied,  all-aspiring,  all- 
enterpridng  spirit  of  men. — The  in- 
vestigator of  the  problems  of  numbeb 
and  EXTENSION,  and  of  the  yet  more 
abstruse  relations  which  these  embody, 
can  he  labour  and  not  for  a  thousand 
inqukers,  of  whose  specific  researches 
be  lias  no  understanding  ? — He  treats 
universai  elements,  and  what  he  finds 
of  them,  must  be  of  scarce  narrower 
application. — ^Thought  is  the  germ  of 
thoughts.  The  act  is  the  father  of 
acts  to  be.  We  may  comprehend  in 
some  d^ree  the  past  which  we  tra- 
versed, not  the  future  of  which  we  left 
the  seeds  beneath  our  feet. 

There  are  then  links  of  connexion 
strict  and  solid,  among  the  several 


parts  of  knowledge :  there  is  a  real 
strong  bond  of  co-operation  between 
its  variously-employed  followers. — 
And  this,  in  truth,  to  an  extent  not 
easily  limited.  The  living  strive  for 
one  another,  and  for  the  ages  to  come. 
The  dead  have  striven  for  those  that 
now  are.  The  imaginary  community 
of  which  we  spoke  oinds  together,  no 
less,  successive  generation^,  and  divided 
ages.  We  call  ou  as  all  that  is  yet  un-. 
perished  of  the  past  genius  of  man- 
tdnd : — And  the  canvass  and  the  gor- 
geous wall,  starting  into  life  in  colours 
of  the  Italian  sun,  tne  eloquence  ^' since 
mute" that  thundered  in  "free Rome," 
and  the  "  builder's  skill"  that  "  was 
known"  *'  to  Greece,"  and  "  the  light 
chisel"  that  "  brush'd"  her  "  Parian 
stone,"  bring  to  us  the  consciousness 

of  THE    RACE  WHICH  WE  ARE,  kiudlc 

our  thoughts  with  the  recollection  of 

what    WE    HAVE    DONE,    of  what    WE 

HAVE  BEEN,  raise  instead  of  depressing 
us,  and  seem  to  require  of  us  now,  for 
our  right  in  them,  no  more  than  that 
we  should  understand,  not  that  we 
diould  imitate  them, — while  we  pur- 
sue with  strenuous  endeavour  and 
elated  hearts,  the  different  toils  of  the 
same  mind,  of  which  our  destiny  opens 
the  way  before  us.  They  warn  us  in- 
deed of  the  spirit  which  we  bear.  Thej 
remind  us  what  faculties  we  have  to 
unfold :  in  what  liberty  of  power  we 
should  walk :  with  what  fires  we  are 
made  to  bum.  If  we  decline, — if  We  vail 
the  eyes  of  intellect, — if  we  stoop  the 
majesty  of  our  nature, — if  we  grovel 
in  desire, — they  reproach  our  sordid 
degeneracy.  But  the  proud  monu- 
ments of  old  time  challenging  pur  ad- 
miration, impose  no  domineering  re- 
striction on  our  inarch  of  mind.  They 
give  no  law.  They  point  us  to  seek 
impidse,  regulation,  direction  within 
ourselves.  They  call  upon  us  not  to 
revive  arts,  but  to  maintain  power. 
What  WE  have  to  do  we  must  learn 
from  our  own  time,  and  the  voices  that 
speak  within  us.  Only  let  us  take 
care  that  the  soul  which  has  descend- 
ed to  us  do  not  in  our  bosoms  expire.' 
There  is  great  philosophical  wisdom 
in  that  high  and  eloquent  passage  of 
the  Roman  poet, — ^who,  putting  into 


*  Virgil*8  description  of  the  elder  Astronomers. 
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the  mouth  of  the  imagined  ancestor  of 
his  countrymen  the  prophecy  of  their 
greatness,  by  him  apostrophi&es,  and 
exhorts  them,  abandoning  to  other  na- 
tions other  modes  of  glory,  to  attach 
themselves  to  that  which  was  allotted 
peculiarly  to  be  their  own .  There  is 
a  division  of  genius  to  nations,  us  to 
individuals :  and  each  will  most  ex- 
cel, will  do  more  for  itself,  for  its  own 
renown,  and  for  mankind,  by  follow- 
ing the  light  of  this  inwu^  determi- 
nation. 

If  Italy  painted,  if  France  bright- 
ened the  manners  of  civilized  men,  if 
Germany  thinks,  if  Britain  acts,  if 
ISpain  could  have  cherished  the  soul 
of  romance,  if  India  could  have  pre- 
served to  the  world's  late  day  the  mys- 
terious sublimity  of  its  early  dreams, 
— *-are  not  these  all  distinct  gains,  are 
they  not  separate  forms  of  power,  en- 
joyed, possessed  by  Man, — ^and  would 
he  not, — might  he  but  know  them  to- 
gether continued  to  him, — feel  him- 
self rich  and  strong  in  these  diversities 
of  his  talents,  of  his  cultivation,  in 
this  various  developement  of  his  natu- 
ral welfare  ? 

In  nations,  and  in  individual  minds, 
one  principle  appears  to  hold.  We  owe 
mucn  to  one  another,  undoubtedly : 
guidance  and  urgency,  as  well  as  re- 
straint But  to  every  one  his  chief 
source  of  impulsion,  motive  in  con- 
duct, direction  and  incitation  in  ge- 
nius, is  given  in  himself.  He  will  ef- 
fect most  by  relying  upon  this:  by 
withholding  himself  from  courses  of 
moral,  of  intellectual  exertion,  which 
belong  to  others,  and  applying  his  force 
of  desire,  his  full  effort,  to  those  which 
are  properly  his  own,  opening  of 
themselves,  and  yielding  way  to  his 
natural  aspirations.  The  energy  of 
power  will  be  greatest,  when  it  is  the 
eflux  from  an  (original  nature.  The 
sum  of  power,  of  advancement  then, 
to  the  world  must  be  greatest,  when 
(bvery  one  disregarding  the  avocatiou 
of  others,  or  looking  to  it  for  incite-^ 
ment  only  not  for  example,  well  dis- 
tinguishing generous  rivalry  from  de- 
pressing imitation,  pursues  with  his 
entire  strength  of  means,  of  ability  and 
of  will, — ^no  higher,  no  nearer,  no  im- 
perious consideration  interposing  and 
prohibidng, — ihai  path  of  labour,  for 
utUity,  for  honour,  for  conscious 
achievement,  and  for  mere  indulgence 
in  delight,  to  which  his  means,  his 
ability,  and  his  will  call  him. ' 


There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  > 
for  utmost  intellectual  advancement , 
nations  and  single  minds  should  pir* 
sue  their  own  cultivation,  accomplish 
tlmr  own  power, — ^the  extent  of  every 
species  of  knowledge  in  one  case,  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  in  both,  so 
requiring.  Contrary  opinions,  of  later 
time,  appear  to  be  in  some  degree,  and 
as  we  must  think,  injuriously  preva- 
lent*    They  have  shewn  themselves 
variously :  a  little  in  Literature.    Of 
one  such  manifestation  of  them  we. 
would  say  a  few  words. 

When  in  the  ^niddle  of  the  last  cen* 
tury  Xhe  chief  men  of  letters  and 
science  in  France  applied  themselves 
to  unite  in  one  work,  all  parts,  how- 
ever apparently  divided  from    each 
other,  of  human  knowledge,  they  be- 
lieved, we  must  naturally  think,  that 
they  were  at  once  advancing  Science, 
itself,  and  conferring  important  indi- 
vidual benefit  on  aU  those,  to  whom  - 
they  should  brii^,  thus  in  one  gift  as 
it  were,  the  collected  and  digested  re*, 
suit  of  the  manifold  and  long  laboiurB* 
of  Intellect. 

Yet  in  one  respect  their  plan  should 
seem  scarcely  to  have  been  well  devi- 
sed for  advancing  Science,  since  the 
dose  limits  to  which  it  unavoidably 
confined  the  numerous  subjects  it  in- 
cluded, must  in  no  slight  degree  have 
both  restrained  and  embarrassed  ori- 
ginal inquiry.  And  in  what  other  way 
they  might  hope  to  attain  such  an  end, 
excepting  in  as  much  as  UydiffuseScittkce 
is  to  advance  it,  is  not  easy  to  see : — 
excepting,  in  other  words,  as  such  an- 
end  might  be  attained  by  the  b^efit 
tendered  by  their  design  to  the  tndivt", 
dual  mind* 

Now  THIS  could  not  consist  in  any- 
thing that  was  to  be  gained  to  the  exm 
position  of  Science,  itself  labouring^ 
under — what 'alone  necessarily  distin-. 
guished  it — the  very  disadvantage  wie^ 
have  just  adverted  to,  of  a  forced  com-« 
pression. — The  benefit  intended  could 
consist  only  in  the  ukiversaxity  of 
the  Science  offered,  in  placing  the 
whole  mass  of  what  was  known,  with^ 
in  the  survey  and  under  the  power> 
before  the  sight  and  in  the  very  grasp, 
if  it  might  be  so  thought,  of  tibie  sin^& 
Mind. 

We  wffl:  draw  na  reasoning  ftam  the 
uncertainties,  which  in  manv  places 
eloudova  knowledge,  making  the  name 
of  Science  vrith  us,  in  some  instances, 
m<H'e  suitable  to  the  intration  than  to 
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^e  Bttcoessof  ioquiry,  but  will  adiqit  tellect  m&j,  iu  different  minds^  ex** 

that  our  understancuDg  has  obtained  plore^  were  left  still  in  some  way  im- 

the  truths  it  has  perseveringly  sought*  perfect^  or  did  not  yet  truly  exists  un- 

The  question  will  then  remain  wbe-  til  it  were  materiaUy  constructed* 

ther  the  opinion  just  now  urged^  in  Of  other  views  which  might  enter 

respect  to  the  acquisition  of  know-  into  the  comppsition  of  that  memor- 

ledge^ — that  it  is  best,  and  only  effec-  able  work,  of  the  elements  of  thought 

tually,  made,  by  limiting,  almost  by  in  the  minds  of  its  Authors,  of  opi- 

singling  to  the  mind,  the  objects  of  nions  held  and  diffused  by  thero^  we 

attainment,  by  con^/it»g' the  (i/rec/2o;t  have  not  now  to  speak.    We  are  con- 

-<^not  the  reacn-*-of  its  progress, — (we  sidering  it  merely  in  the  li^ht, — ^in 

have  gone  farther,  but  this  is  not  here  which,  as  a  new  project  in  literature 

necessary  to  be  insisted  on,  in  alleging  it  offered  itself  to  the  world, — of  a 

the  principle  th^t  should  guide  this  Scientific  Method.     As  such,  il 

restraint)  is  or  is  not  grounded.  appeared  to  us  an  illustration  not  a 

If  it  is  just,   the  very  conceived  little  striking  and  important  of  error, 

ground  of  intellectual  utility  disap-  as  we  must  conceive  it  to  be,  prevail- 

pears. — And  this  mis-judgment,   as  ing  m<»'e  or  less  in  these  latter  days,: 

we  must  suppose  it  to  be,  of  utility,  in  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  know-» 

this  endeavour  to  effect  an  important  ledge,  and  its  relation  to  the  mind 

improvement  to  the  mind  against  the  which  entertains  it. 

very  principles  on  which  its  improve-  This  error,  we  should  more  proper- 

ment  depends,  is  what  indeed  strikes  ly  say  these  errors  include  a  concept 

us  as  the  prominent  character  and  un-  tion  of  knowledge  which  ma^  perhaps 

conquerable  fault  of  the  undertaking,  be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  isview-r 

—We  will  make  yet  another  remark,  ed,  or  reasone'd  of,  as  if  it  consisted 

It  will  seem  an  extraordinary  sug-  solely  in  the  perception  of  relatione  :-^ 
gestion  to  hazard,  in  respect  to  a  work  Secondly,  a  conception  of  it,  as  being 
of  so  great  attempt  and  labour —  a  species  fof  definite  possession  to  the 
TANTiEMOLis — ^imagined,  movcd,  and  mind,  not  a  jDow;cr  of  thought,  neces^ 
executed  by  men  of  distinguished  abi-  sarily  indefinite : — assomething,  third- 
lity,  highest  in  their  day,  and  yet  ly,  in  itself  limited,  and  already  corn- 
high  in  literary  and  scientific  reputa-  pkted: — In  the  fourth  place,  a  falla- 
tioD, — but  we  cannot  resist  a  persua-  cious  idea  of  the  participation  of  any 
skm,  that  there  was  implied  in  the  one  in  the  light  and  progress  of  his 
very  ground  and  first  conception  of  it,  age  as  requiring,  and  consisting  in,  the 
not  only  a  negligence  of  reflexion,  but  knowledge  by  him  of  what  is  known  ta 
r^what  we  almost  hesitate  to  say — an  his  age : — Fifthly,  to  go  no  further, 
iUusioti  of  thought,  A  want  of  under-  misconceptions,  to  which  we  have 
standing — ^we  cannot  suppose, — ^but  a  more  than  once  adverted,  of  the  unity. 
want  of  regarding  and  o£  duly  appre^  of  knowledge. 

daiing—-4he  effective,  practical  con-  Our  Knowledge — ^it  is  manifest  tc 

nexiona  of  the  Sciences,  appears  to  ii»  every  one  who  has  ever  in  the  least 

to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  wim-  degree  reflected  upon  his  own, — how- 

conception, — ^a    singular    one    indeed  ever  it  may  become  at  last  condensed 

under  the  circumstances, — of  TUEia  and  summed  up  to  our  mind,  is  ga- 

IMAGINAXT    CONJUNCTION,     bcforc  th^Tcd  by  an  almost  infinite  number 

qfwken  of  by  us,  in  the  idealized  and  of  its  acts,  and  drawn  from,  or  com- 

general  mind  of  the  species,  as  if  this  pounded  of,  elements  innumerable  and 

Btust  needs  be  found  somewhere,  £m-  endless. — From  what  impressions  has 

V>died  and  real.    We  shall  seem,  we  a  poet  gathered  his  knowledge  ?  They 

fear,  to  press  fancy  too  far,  and  to  have  flowed  in  upon  him  from  the 

hunt,  ourselves,  after  illusion:   yet  first  opening  ofhis  senses  on  the  world, 

know  not  how  to  avoid  the  belief  which  What  day  has  he  lived  that  has  not 

forces  itself  upon  us,  tliat,  in  the  ori-  from  earth  and  sky,  from  the  face  oC 

nnal  IDEA  nf  this  work,  we  distinguish  men,  from  books,  fi*om  the  joy  and 

the  traces,  or  shall  we  rather  say  dis-  sorrow  of  his  own  heart,  brought  some 

cover  the  reflexion,  of  a  not  very  phi-  contribution  to  that  inexhaustible  me* 

iMoj^iical,  not  very  metaphysical,  »m-  mory  of  all  things  of  soul  and  sense, 

premoH,  as  if  that  cibcle  of  the  Sci-  in  which  he  finds  the  materials  fl€ 


which  has  been  much  spoken    verse  ? — that  has   not   added   some 
9i,  and  which  perln^  the  human  in-    strength,  some  tenderness,  some  depth. 
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to  those  faculties  of  thought  and  feel- 
ings which  are  made  to  hira  the  ever 
new  suhjects  of  fresh  knowledge^  of 
unexhausted  discovery — and  which 
are  more  than  the  sacred  well  of  Me- 
mory, the  living  fountains  of  his  song  ? 
That  process  of  the  accumulation 
and  perfecting  of  knowledge  which,  if 
we  could  hehoM  it  as  it  advances  in 
the  mind  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
would  appear  to  us,  as  some  heautifUl 
srowth  takes  place,  though  in  forms 
less  interesting,  in  every  mind  which 
collects  and  frames  its  own — that  is, 
iti  every  mind  which  ever  possesses 
real — ^knowledge.  The  original,  ele- 
mentary impressions  of  numberless 
aUied  and  corresponding  objects  are 
endlessly  multijdied  and  diversified, 
the  same  impres^ns  from  the  same 
objects  are  stamped  deep  and  indelible 
by  an  endless  repetition.  Nor  is  only 
remembrance  richly  stored,  which  is 
evec  but  one  part,  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  important,  certainly  not  the 
most  di£5cult,  of  the  mind's  work  in 
its  composition  of  knowledge ;  but, 
whatever  the  matter  may  be  on  which 
it  is  employed,  it  trains  to  observation 
the  faculties  of  observation,  to  thought 
the  faculties  of  thought,  which  it  in- 
dustriously and  incessantly  exercises. 
The  eye  is  quickened  to  see.  Reflec- 
tion becomes  more  prompt,  more  just, 
more  acute,  more  extended.  The  last 
discovery  suggests  the  next.  What 
was  understood  yesterday,  explains 
the  new  diflSculty  of  to-day.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  mind  of  genius, 
and  that  powerful  in  knowledge,  is 
not  altogetner  so  great  perhaps,  as  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  imagine. — 
Both  are  necessarily  endowed  with 


much  self-reflexion,  much  self-reH« 
ance. — Both  seem  to  require  an  apti' 
tude  qfahilityy  both  also  an  ajditude 
of  desire,  or  attachment,  for  the  parti- 
cular subject  of  their  application. 
Both  advance  and  improve,  in  part 
by  their  own  efibrt  and  purpose :  in 
both  in  part  their  prc^ess  is  sponta- 
neous ana  unconscious.  Nature  car- 
rving  on  her  original  work,  unfolding 
the  powers  she  gave,  and  converting 
into  the  nourishment  of  their  strength 
and  growth,  the  materials  their  own 
activity  has  provided. 

We  observed  a  little  while  since  that 
it  was  one  inclination  of  error  in  the 
age,  to  conceive  and  reason  of  know- 
ledge as  if  it  consisted  solely  in  the  in- 
telligence^ of  relations.  If  it  did,  it 
might  be*^  more  quickly  learnt.  For 
that  intelligence  is  a  swift  act  of  the 
understanding  and  needs  to  be  but  lit-* 
tie  repeated  to  be  confirmed.  Besides, 
it  would  be  more  easily  imparted.  For 
relations,  for  the  most  part,  are  defi- 
nite, and  admit  of  being  distinctly  ex- 
posed by  one  mind  to  another.  But 
one  object  of  our  last  observations  has 
been  to  represent  that  one  part,  the 
slowest  perhaps,  if  not  the  most  difli- 
cult,  and  often  difficult,  of  our  intel- 
lectual progress  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  original  impressions,  among  which 
the  relations*  subsist,  the  familiar  in- 
timate acquainting  of  the  mind  with 
the  matter  in  which  they  are  discern- 
ed. We  come  slowly  to  know  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects,  interminably  vari- 
ed in  themselves,  which  our  intelli- 
gence would  infold.  We  come  slowly 
to  understand,  to  fix,  and  to  acquire 
the  power  of  recalling,  as  distinct  sub- 
jects of  conception,  the  affection  of  our 


*  There  is  great  difficulty  and  risk  in  the  use  of  this,  as  indeed  of  any,  exceedingly 
abstract  and  metaphysical  term,  in  inquiry  not  rigorously  metaphysicaL  The  philoso- 
pber  has  learnt  that  in  the  composition  of  the  idea  of  every  object  we  know,  to  the 
simplest,  ideas  of  relation  are  involved :  that  these  objects  themsdves  appear,  such  as 
to  our  formed  senses  they  do  appear,  only  by  force  of  many  such  ideas  of  relation^  on 
the  instant  supplied  to  them  by  our  intellect.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  in  any  discourse  of 
a  more  gener^  nature,  to  speak  of  such  objects,  and  of  our  idea  of  tliem,  according  to 
this  true  knowledge.  They  must  then  be  spoken  of, — as  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
men  they  are,— a«  they  appear  to  us,  not  as  they  are  known  to  us.  The  various  objecta 
which  the  world  suppUes,  appear,  each,  one  and  entire.  They  (ippear  to  be  shewn  to  the 
simple,  natural  sense,  what  they  are  to  the  instructed  sense.  We  must  speak  of  them  as 
if  the  complex  resulting  impression,  which  they  at  present  make,  were  the  same  with, 
or  not  essentially  different  from,  their  simple  original  impression.  We  can  refer  in  no 
wise  to  those  first  inseparable  ideas  of  relation  which  are  induded  in  the  idea  and  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  themselves ;  but  must  begin  to  speak  of  relation  with  the  objects 
giveny  as  if  the  secondary  relations,  which  connect  the  objects  with  one  another,  were 
indeed  the  first,  which  our  understanding  had  known.  The  danger  of  using  such  terms 
i§  that  of  inconsistency  in  using  them  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  rigorously,*!— o« 
pi  ambiguity  from  being  understood  as  having  done  so.  We  fear  the  text  explains  this. 
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mind  and  of  our  senses^  produced  in 
intercourse  with  them*  Theultimate« 
ly  abstracted  relation^  or  combination 
of  relations^  which  gives^  or  is  given 
in,  the  term  of  Science^  is  quickly  ex* 
pressed  and  learnt :  but  the  multitude 
of  forms  from  which  the  abstraction 
is  made,  is  without  number :  and  the 
knowledge  itself  subsists  not  merely 
in  this  ultimate  term,  but  in  great  part 
also  in  the  power  of  the  mind  from  it 
to  return  again  upon  the  forms,  repro* 
ducing  them  in  itself. 

We  observed  that  it  was  an  error  to 
conceive  of  knowledge  aa  a  sort  of  de« 
finite  possession  to  the  mind^-not  as  a 
powEa  OF  THOUGHT,  ueccssarily  in- 
definite:— and  this  perhaps  is  in  some 
degree  illustrated  by  what  we  have 
since  said.  Did  it  consist  merely  in 
the  perception  of  relations,  and  espe- 
cially  of  those  ultimately  abstracted 
relations  of  which  Science  constructs 
its  severely  defined  propositions,  we 
might  conceive  of  it  in  one  sense  at 
least,  as  a  definite  and  fixed  possession. 
Inasmuch  as  in  that  case,  we  could  al- 
ways with  certainty  recaU  our  know- 
le^;e.  For  the  strictly  defined  and 
abstract  intellectual  forms,  once  acqui- 
red, are  recalled  readily  and  certainly. 
3ut  our  knowledge  in  two  respects  de- 
parts from  this  character.  In  the  first 
place,  as  those  original  impressions 
nave  for  the  most  part  been  accompa- 
ni^  more  or  less  with  affections  of 
feeling  in  their  first  reception,  and 
what  is  intellectual  in  such  impres- 
aioDS  is  not  perfectly  recalled,  unless 
the  feeling  in  some  degree  return  with 
them :  but  the  power  of  reproducing, 
or  recalling,  feeling  is  necessarily  a 
variable  one»  In  the  second  place,  as 
almost  every  application  of  knowledge, 
which  is  one  important  part  of  its 
strength  or  power,  requires  invention, 
or  a  variation  from  its  past  forms,  or 
those  in  which  it  hitherto  subsists  in 
tl^e  mind,  to  take  in  the  given  case : — 
but  invention  is  a  variable  power.  By 
a  variable  power  must  be  understood 
one  which,  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, languishes,  and  is  unable 
to  yield  even  its  customary  results, 
but>  under  favourable  circumstances, 
is  capable  of  rising  to  exertion,  and 
yielding  results,  hitherto  unexperien- 
oed.  It  must  further  be  understood, 
what  is  very  important  to  be  here  re- 
.  marked,  as  one  capable,  in  the  same 
mind>  out  of  means  already  possessed, 
tff  progressive  indefinite  improvement. 


We  said  further  that  it  was  a  part 
of  common  error  to  conceive  of  know- 
ledge as  something  lAnited  and  al- 
ready completed  in  the  world :  and  we 
believe  that  this  error,  improbable  as 
it  must  appear  to  every  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  real  investigation  of  any 
part  of  Science,  and  who  sees  with 
daily  astonishment  and  perplexity  hotw 
much  of  what  he  aims  to  find,  stilli 
lies  before  him  undiscovered,  is  yet  ar> 
very  prevalent  one.  It  is  the  error  of 
beginners  who  imagine  that  in  their  il-^ 
lustrious  leaders,  the  lights  of  Science^ 
Science  itself  has  found  its  consumma^ 
tion.  Only  the  Sage  knows>  that  he 
also  is  a  beginner.  It  is  the  error  per- 
haps of  all  but  reflectii^  minds,  how 
well  soever  they  may  understand  the 
fallacy  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
their  own  efforts,  with  respect  to  that 
of  other  men's.  Who  but  the  scholaf 
is  aware  that  the  Greek  tongue  is  not 
yet  known  to  us  ?  Who  but  the  ma- 
thematician, of  the  darkness  and  rid*' 
dies,  that  lie  about  the  very  grounds^ 
of  his  lucid,  undeceiving,  demon- 
strated Science  ? — ^Who  but  the  Poet, 
how  young,  perhaps,  the  poetry  of  his . 
country  yet  is  ? — We  look  beyond  our 
own  minds.  We  see  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  term.  We  cannot  look 
beyond  the  minds  of  those  who  im- 
measurably transcend  us.  We  have 
found  that  within  our  own  circle  we 
follow  a  receding  circumference.  We 
know  not  that  it  is  the  same  with  other 
men.  We  have  not  the  means  to  know 
it :  and  besides  our  judgment  is  daz- 
zled and  overcome.  The  art  in  which 
we  have  nolskill  appears  to  us  all-ac* 
complished.  The  knowledge  for  which 
we  nave  no  measure,  has  to  our  eye 
reached  its  bounds.  The  works  of 
the  human  intellect  bewilder,  fatigue 
us,  with  their  variety,  their  number^ 
their  splendour ;  and  our  own  admi- 
ration, our  own  inability,  become 
grounds  to  us  of  believing  in  their 
perfection. 

We  have  already  said  something 
touching  the  supposition,  that  the 
PARTICIPA.TION  of  cvcry  one  in  the 
advancement  and  acquired  lights  of  his 
time,  stood  in  his  actual  fossussion 
of  the  attainments  of  his  time:  and 
would  add  a  few  words  still.  One 
way  in  which  a  man  derives  advan.* 
tage  from  the  improvement  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives,  is,  of  course^ 
in  his  own  pursuit  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  has  received  its  own  im« 
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proyement  vfith  others^  and  from  them. 
Another  is,  though  to  what  extent  this 
may  generally  l^  of  importance  may 
be  questioned^— in  some  particular  in- 
stances it  is  c€  unlimited  importance^ 
-*-by  acquaintance  with  particular 
trutns  whicli  have  become  commonly 
difibsed.  Another,  and  this  is  always 
of  consequence,  id  by  a  participation^ 
unconscious  and  unsought,  in  the  spi* 
rit  of  the  age.  But  what  is  now  de- 
scribed, seems  of  this  kind,  benefit 
enough.  And  no  Tary  urgent  reason 
can  be  shewn,  that  a  man,  because 
such  and  such  branches  of  knowledge 
have  happened  to  be  productive  in  his 
days,  under  the  cultivation  of  others, 
should,  having  no  other  inducement, 
i^ply  himself  to  be  instructed  in  what 
iketf  have  learnt. 

Of  misconceptions  of  the  unity  of 
knowledge  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  has,  and  this  should  have  been  said, 
in  all  probability,  a  profound  unity^ 
from  oneness  of  design  in  the  subject 
of  our  knowledge :  which  we  presume 
unavoidably,  however  imperfectly  it 
may  be  permitted  us  to  trace  it.  We 
see  it  m<nre  and  more,  the  more  we 
know.  There  appears  to  be  a  unity  in 
it,  also,  from  oneness  in  the  nature  of 
the  intellect  to  which  it  is  manifested. 
And  there  are  obvious  connexions,  as 
we  have  said,  between  its  different 
parts,  one  assisting  and  throwing  light 
upon  another.  But  any  argument 
drawn,  or  rather  unargued  impression 
resulting  from  such  ideas  of  an  inhe- 
rent unity  in  knowledge,  that  there- 
fcH'e  its  different  parts  should  neces- 
sarily subsist  together  in  one  mind. 
Seems  altogether  ungrounded  and  fal- 
lacious. We  have  thought  we  saw 
reason  to  suppose,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  that  such  an  impression 
was  derived,  in  some  degree,  from  a 
eoofrised  imagination  of  individuality 
in  that  mind  of  the  race^  which  is  only 
the  ideal  assemblage  of  its  innumera- 
ble individual  minds. 

These  various  misconceptions,  as  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  would,  if  they 
oottld  be  admitted,  be  reasons  for  en- 
deavouring to  inciidcate,  and  crowd  in, 
nmch  diversified  knowledge,  upon 
every  individual  minfl.  If  they  are 
eiTors,  and  the  contrary  views  we  have 
OKleavovlred  to  state  be  just,  there 
win  then  be  reason  for  a  cautious  and 
very  different  proceeding  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  erroneous  views  we  have 


tpoken  (^appear  to  proceed  generally 
upon  one  original  error.  It  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  those  wh» 
entertain  them,  that  the  mind  iteelf 
which  receives  knowledge  is  no  me» 
chanical  recipient,  but  a  living  prin- 
ciple and  power^  a  sentient  intelligence. 
Its  knowledge  affects  it  with  pleasure 
and  pain^  partakes  in  its  growth, 
changes  as  itself  changes,  is  desired 
and  rejected,  is  rapid  and  comprehen- 
sive when  IT  is  eager  and  strong,  slow 
and  partial,  when  it  is  averse  and 
fidnt.  Were  this  duly  conceived,  it 
would  be  conceived  also,  that  this  mind 
is  not  exactly,  in  all  cases  to  be  urged 
and  required  to  understand  and  to 
know,  that  the  spirit  of  thought  must 
awake  in  it,  that  whatever  compulsion 
of  acting  it  may  be  necessary  to  sub« 
ject  it  to,  it  demands  to  be  left  much 
also,  to  its  own  movement  and  choice, 
that  its  intellectual  attainments  must' 
share  the  individuality  cf  its  charao* 
ter,  that  from  all  these  causes,  and  for 
utility,  research,  exact,  and  hence  mi- 
nute, and  profound,  though  limited 
in  its  subjects,  rather  than  multifii- 
rious  acquisition,  is  to  be  wished  :-^ 
that  knowledge,  of  the  first  kind,  is 
possible  nearly  to  every  one ;— (tf  the 
last, — in  most  instances,  is  only  a 
usurpation  of  the  name. 
'  These  several  observations,  not  un- 
connected, we  h^ne,  though,  we  are 
much  afrfdd,  m6w^  irregular,  and  less 
supported  and  followed  out  than  they 
should  have  been,  will  perhaps  have  in 
some  measure  explain^  to  the  reader 
the  objection  we  set  out  with  making 
to  the  attempts  to  reduce  knowledge 
into  encyclopedic  forms.  The  attempt 
to  exhibit  all  Science  ik  one  body, 
th^  attempt  to  exhibit  all  Science  to 
one  mind,  which  are  the  two  forms 
of  the  attempt  to  encyelopedize  know- 
ledge, include  the  fallacies  of  suppose 
ing — that  knowledge  or  science  is 
bounded  and  already  completed,  where- 
as in  truth  it  is  boundless  and  must 
remain  for  ever  incomplete, — that  it 
may  be  effectually  communicated,  sudi 
as  it  now  exists,  in  results,  independ* 
entiy  of  the  particulars  from  whi(^ 
those  results  are  drawn, — ^that  it  is  a 
total  sum,  not  a  growing  power, — ^that 
to  the  mind — (this  shflnedd  have  been 
said  brfore) — which  revives  its  exu- 
berant treasures,  they  are  useful  as 
absolute  wealth,  as  an  absolute  light, 
whereas  they  are  useful  in  great  psrl 
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b^  the  agency  the^  exert  upon  itself^ 
by  the  foreef ul  action  they  excite  fw 
•ad  during  the  acquisition  by  the  spi^* 
rit  Ihey  ma^,  Imt  do  not  neoessarihf 
inlrodiice^  or  awaken  when  acquired, 
—that  the  different  jHurts  of  knowledge 
sae  capable  of  being  imparted  iudi£&r« 
ently  and  alike  to  different  minds,  in- 
dependently ot  the  diflferent  intdkc- 
tual  determinations  impessed  upon 
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them  by  their  original  omititatiMi  ;-^ 
to  which  shtmld  perhaps  be  added  that 
such  Tiews  and  attempts^  as  far  as  they 
reqpect  the  single  mind,  are  usually  to 
be  considered  as  disregarding,  also, 
other  necessary  impediments  under 
which  the  human  mind  labours,  the 
restraints  of  time,  of  strength,  of  ine- 
vitable avocation. 


THS  MOTBEB  8  LAMENT  FOR  HBR  SON. 

For  Mittic* 

My  diild  was  beautiftxl  and  brave ! 

An  opening  flower  of  Spring- 
He  moulders  in  a  distant  grave, 

A  cold,  forgotten  thing- 
Forgotten  !  ay,  by  all  but  roe. 
As  e  en  the  best  beloved  must  be^- 

Farewdl !  ^Eurewell,  my  dearest ! 

Methinks  't  had  been  a  comfort  now 
To  have  caught  his  parting  breath. 

Had  I  been  near,  from  his  damp  brow 
To  wipe  the  dews  of  death— 

With  one  long,  lingering  kiss,  to  dose 

His  eyelids  for  the  last  repo8c^— 

Farewell !  foewell,  my  dearest ! 

I  little  thooght  sudi  wish  to  prove. 

When  cradled  on  mv  breast. 
With  all  a  mother's  cautious  love. 

His  deciding  lids  I  prest — 
Alas !  alas !  his  dying  head 
Was  piUow'd  on  a  colder  bed- 
Farewell  !  farewell,  my  dearest ! 

They  told  me  vicf  ry's  laurels  wreathed 

His  youthful  temples  round  ; 
That  "  Vict'ry !"  from  his  lips  was  breatheil 

The  last  exulting  sound — 
Cold  comfort  to  a  mother's  ear 
Who  long'd  his  limns'  vwce  to  hear ! — 

Farewell !  farewell,  my  dearest  \ 

If  en  so  thy  gallant  fkther  died,  ^ 
When  thou,  poor  orphan  child  I 

A  helpless  prattler  at  my  side. 
My  widow'd  grief  bailed— 

But  now,  bereaved  of  all  in  thee. 

What  earthly  voice  shall  contort  me  ? — 
Farewdl !  fitrewell,  my  dearest ! 
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THE  POLITICAL  KC0H0MI8T. 

Essay  IL--Part  11. 

Does  Political  Economy,  as  taught  in  the  works  of  the  most  cel^ated  attthors 
on  that  subject,  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  Practical  Science;  or,  do  they  not 
treat  practical  questions  in  the  same  vague,  unsatisfa^story,  and  contradictory 
manner,  as  they  do  its  first  principles  and  tfieoretical  doctrines  ? 

Ita  Philosophl,  quia  nihil  munimenti  habent,  rautuis  se  volneribus  extinguant,  et 
ipsa  tota  Pfailosophia  suis  se  armis  consumat  ac  finiat.  At  enim  sola  Physice  labat  ? 
Quid  ilia  moralis  ?  Num  aliqua  firmitate  subnixa  est  ?  Videamus,  an  Pbilosophi  in  hac 
saltern  parte  consentiant,  quae  ad  vitae  statum  pertinet.  ^ 

Lactantius,  Epitome  Divin.  Inititnt. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  Essay  we 
passed  in  review  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant opinions  entertained  by  the 
most  celebrated  vnriters  on  Political 
Economy^  respecting  some  of  its  ele- 
mentary and  most  important  doctrines. 
Our  object,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
not  to  examine  these  opinions,  and  to 
determine  their  truth  or  unsoundness^ 
except  so  far  as  this  might  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prove  our  position, — 
that  a  person,  anxious  to  enter  on  the 
study  of  this  science,  would  be  stopt, 
even  at  the  threshold  of  it,  by  vague 
and  shifting  meanings  attached  to 
words, — ^by  conflicting  authority, — ^by 
loose  and  inconclusive  reasoning, — and 
by  finding  what  was  advanced,  fre- 
quently contradicted  by  facts  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  first  part  of  this  Essay  was  con- 
fined to  the  definition  of  the  most  com- 
mon terms  employed  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  to  its  theoretical  doctrines : 
in  this  second  part,  we  shall  extend 
our  ^examination  to  some  of  the  most 
important  and  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed practical  questions,  on  which, 
if  on  any  topic  connected  with  this 
science,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Political  Economists  would  have 
agreed.        ^ 

Some  kind  of  circulating  medium 
has  existed  in  almost  all  countries  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  the  facts  relating  to 
it  must  therefore  be  numerous ;  and 
the  causes  from  which  it  derives  its 
value,  its  operation,  and  effects,  and 
every  other  circumstance  connected 
with,  or  relating  to  it,  must  have  ex- 
hibited themselves  repeatedly,  under 
every  variety  of  appearance  and  modi- 
fication. Do  Political  Economists  give 
us  any  precise,  full,  and  consistent  in- 
formation, either  on  the  theory  of  mo- 
ney, or  the  practical  questions  regard- 
ing it  ? 

The  first  difficulty  on  the  subject  is 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  money. 


what  is  its  nature^  and  wherein  it  con-* 
sists. 

Some  writers  maintain,  that  money 
is  a  mere  abstract  idea — that,  in  fact, 
having  no  positive  and  corporeal  ex- 
istence^ it  cannot  be  depreciated  nor 
acted  upon  by  any  circumstances ;  and 
that,  therefore,  though  gold  and  silver 
coin,  being  in  fact  commodities,  may 
alter  in  value,  yet  the  real  currency  of 
a  country,  being  an  ideal  and  abstract 
thing,  cannot  positively  undergo  any 
alteration  in  value.  This  theory  of 
money  was  entertained  by  several  of 
those  who  wrote  on  the  alleged  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  and  who, 
on  it,  rested  their  main  argument  to 
prove,  that  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try neither  was,  in  fact,  nor  could  pos- 
sibly be,  depreciated. 

Other  writers,  and  among  them  the 
celebrated  Montesquieu,  do  not  go 
quite  so  far ;  they  maintain,  however, 
tnat  money  is  an  ideal  and  arbitrary 
sign  of  value,  which  may  exist  under 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or 
under  any  form  that  government 
chooses  to  give  it :  that  its  value  and 
utihty,  as  a  circulating  medium,  rest 
entirdy  on  the  will  of  government,  and 
not  at  all  on  .the  real  and  exchange- 
able value  of  the  article  of  which  it  is 
constituted.  On .  this  theory,  though 
most  probably  without  ever  having 
entertained  it,  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  acted,  more  or  less,  for  a  long 
period. 

It  did  not  give  way  till  it  was  at- 
tacked, and  its  unsoundness  as  a  theory, 
as  well  as  its  mischievous  tendency  as 
a  practical  guide,  were  exposed  by 
Locke  in  England,  by  Dutot  in  France, 
and  by  several  writers  on  this  part  of 
Political  Economy  in  Italy,  among 
whom  may  be  classed  Beccaria. 

Still,  however,  there  are  advocates 
for  this  theory  of  money,  who  main- 
tain that  the  value  of  it  depends  upon 
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government,  or  at  least  on  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  that  these  can  raise  its  ex- 
changeable value  as  currency  above 
the  exchangeable  value  which  the  ma- 
terials of  mich  it  is  formed  possess  as 
commodities.  This  position  is  abso- 
lutely denied  by  others :  and  both  par- 
ties, as  is  usual  in  all  practical  ques- 
tions on  Political  Economy,  appeal  to 
facts  and  experience.  "  The  money  of 
Lacedsmon, '  observes  Say, "  is  a  proof 
of  the  position,  that  nubuc  authority 
is  incompetent  of  itself  to  give  curren- 
cy to  its  money.  The  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  directed  the  money  to  be  made  of 
iron,  purposely  to  prevent  its  being 
easily  noarded  or  transferred  in  large 
quantities ;  but  they  were  imperative, 
oecause  they  went  to  defeat  these,  the 

{Principal  purposes  of  money.    Yet  no 
^slator  was  ever  more  rigidly  obeyed 
Chan  Lycurgus."    The  very  frequent 
and  repeated  attempts  also  made  by 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns  during 
those  periods  of  history,  and  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  subjects  were 
most  disposed  to  implicit  obedience, 
and  when  the  uses  of  money  were  com- 
paratively few,  are  appealed  to  in  sup- 
port of  the  position,  that  public  autho- 
rity is  incompetent  of  itself  to  give 
currency  to  its  money. 
*  Those  who  support  the  contrary 
doctrine,  though  they  modify  it  in 
some  degree,  and  thus  think  they  re- 
move the  objections  deduced  from  the 
facts  we  have  just  stated,  still  uphold 
in  reality  the  doctrine — ^that  the  value 
of  money  does  not  depend  exclusively 
on  the  value  of  the  commodity  of 
which  it  is  formed,  but  that  it  may  be 
ffxed  at  first,  or  raised  above  that  value 
by  the  influence  of  government,  or  of 
public  opinion,  or  of  both  combined. 
They  allege,  that  government  can  give 
currency  to  articles,  as  money,  above 
their  real  value,  not  from  the  exercise 
of  despotic  aiithorfty,  but  fVom  ano- 
ther cause.    The  power  of  a  govern- 
ment to  select  arbitrarily  the  material 
of  its  money,  depends  principally  upon 
the  frequency  and  amount  of  its  deal- 
ings with  individuals.    On  this  prin- 
ciple, they  account  for  the  currency  of 
inconvertible  paper,  and  of  what  were 
called  tokens,  that  is,  silver  stampt  by 
government,  as  of  a  value  cotisidera- 
oly  above  the  market  value  of  the  me- 
tal of  which  it  was  formed.     They 
likewise  appeal  to  the  silver  currency  of 
this  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  o^the  nineteenth  cen- 


turies, at  which  period  the  syillnga 
and  sixpences  pasiied  without  difficul- 
ty or  scruple  for  their  nominal  value, 
tnough  their  real  value  was  very  much 
depreciated  by  their  l^htness. 

Here,  then,  on  this  point,  we  have 
a  fresh  instance  of  contrariety  of  opi- 
nion among  Political  Economists ;  and 
each  party  appealing  to  facts  in  sup- 
port of  his  peculiar  doctrine.  There 
must  be  some  fundamental  error  some- 
where in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  theory  of  money ;  the  two  broad 
and  directly  opposite  positions,  thkt 
public  authority  can  give  currency  to 
its  money, — and  that  it  cannot,  cannot 
each  rest  on  fftcts :  one  or  other  must 
be  erroneous,  or  there  must  be  some 
modifications  in  the  positions  them- 
selves, and  some  peculiar  and  opera- 
tive circumstances  connected  with  the 
facts,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, but  which  are  not. 

But  can  a  nation  itself  invest  with- 
the  character  and  uses  of  money  any 
article  which  does  not  possess  real  and 
exchangeable  value  as  a  commodity  ? 
This  question  seems  to  require  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  already  stated ;  for, 
by  them,  we  percdve,  that  silver  coin, 
worn  down  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
in  value,  still  retained  all  its  powers 
as    currency  in  the  interchange  of 
goods.    This  fact,  however,  is  repre- 
sented as  not  beiuing  so  directly  and 
powerfully  on  the  question,  as  to  de^. 
dde  it  in  the  affirmative.    Those  who 
embrace  the  opposite  opinion,  contend 
that  silver  coin  being  only  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gold,  where  the  pay- 
ments are  small,  its  dimitltttion  of 
weight,  while  its  exchangeable  power 
remains  the  same,  does  not  prove  that 
custom  or  consent  can  invest  irioney 
with  more  value  than  the  market-, 
price  of  the  article  out  of  which  it  is 
formed,  will  warrant  and  support.  If, 
they  add,  gold  coin,  much  worn,  still 
were  received  for  its  original  value, 
this  would  be  a  much  more  applicable 
and  decisive  fact.  But,  they  appeal  to 
experience  as  witnessing,  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  gold  coin  has  been 
much  worn,  it  has  ceased  to  retain  its 
nominal  value.    To  this,  a  rejoinder 
is  made,  that  as  even  gold  coin  is  de- 
clared by  law  legally  current,  below 
its  full  weight,  and  as  it  has  oflen, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  passed  by 
common  consent  for  its  fUll  value,  aU 
though  weighing  less  than  tl^  Iftw  de- 


dam  Utor)m  kigiUfeartmiUfitiem 
facts  prove  the  g^eral  propeati«Q» 
lb»^  t&e  pew^  of  the  goyeniiB^it>  end 
die  epnseat  of  the  fi^j^s  can  invest 
money  wi^  a  greater  yalue  than  the 
metal  of  which  it  ia  composed  bears  in 
the  market* 

.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  farther 
we  alter  into  Political  £cQn<miy«  and 
^  more,  we  extend  our  views  of  it. 
as  it  is  ts^t  by  the  most  odehrated 
writers^  on  the  subject,  the  more  nu* 
merous.tfid  impressive  are  the  proofs 
IU14  instances  of  diversity  of  opmion, 
-«*-€ach  opinion  supported  by  plausi* 
ble  and  ingenious  arguments,  and  ap- 
pealing to  incontestable  and  apparent" 
If  decisive  facts.  But  the  subject  of 
money  will  suraly  us  with  still  m<M» 
proofs  of  this  diversity  of  opinion* 

The  doctrine  of  Hume  is,  that  mo- 
ney it  nothing  but  the  representative 
of  labour  and  commodities  and  serves 
only  40  a  method  of  rating  or  estima- 
ting  them;  <and  he  quotes  what  he 
^^  the  shrewd  observation  of  Ann* 
^iarsi%  the  Serbian,  who  had  nev^ 
seen  money  iu  nis  own  country,  that 
gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no 
Vse  to  the  Greeks^  but  to  assist  them 
in  nmneration  sad  arK^unetic  He 
£irther  obswves,  money  is  not,  pro>* 
p^ly  Q>es]dng,  one  of  the  oljecta  of 
eommeroe,  but  only  the  instrument 
wbi<^  men  have  agreed  upon  to  f aci*« 
litate  the  eicohange  of  one  commodity 
for  another.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
wheels  of  trade;  it  is  the  oil  which 
rmidefs  the  motion  of  the  wheeb  more 
VQOoA  and  easy !  An  Italian  Political 
Economist,  of  C9nsad«»tble  repute,  de« 
^ei  money,  "  ».  commodity-— a  me« 
talf  whose  value  is  represented  by  the 
0ommodjity  for  which  it  is  exchanged ; 
the  universal  merchandize,  that  is, 
the  merchandise  which,  on  account  of 
Jlibe  smdlness  of  its  volume,  (which 
renders  its  transport  easy,  and  on  ac- 
count o£iU  divisibility  and  incorrup- 
tilnlity,)  is  imiversally  aoc^table, 
and  taken  in  exchange  for  any  other 
merchandize." 

*'  In  all  civilized  nations,"  says  Adam 
Smi^, ''  money  has  bec(Mne  the  univer- 
mL  instrument  of  commerce,  by  the 
Intervention  of  which  goods  of  all 
Jdnds  are  bought  and  sold,  or  exchan- 
ged for  one  another." 

Lord  Lauderdale  considers  money 
as  part  of  capital^  and,  consequently, 
as  agredi^  wi&  capital  in  bang  use- 
ful (jf  ipmkHk  tpmap;  from  the  cir* 
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cmmrtwiefref  iti  eitiMr«9plaBtai^« 
portion  4d  labonr>  that  would  other- 
wise be  perHwined  ^  the  lumd  of 
ma^,  or  of  its  executing  a  portion  of 
labour,  beyond  the  reaoA  of  £tie  pow- 
ers of  man  to  accomplish. 
.  Say  observes,  that  money  is  ens- 
ploy^  as  a  mere  intermediate  object 
of  exchange  between  an  olneet  in  poa- 
aession,  and  the  olyect  of  desire  ^  it  is 
not  desired  as  an  ob^t  of  food— of 
household  use— ^r  oi  personal  coveiu 
ing,  but  for  Uie  purpose  of  re-sale,  aa 
it  were,  and  re-exdiange  for  some  ob- 
ject of  utility,  after  having  been  ori« 
ginally  received  in  ^ccha^se  for  one 
such  already.  Money  is,  therefore^ 
not  an  object  of  consumption ;  it  passes 
through  the  hands  without  sensible 
diminution  (ht  ii^ury,  and.may  jieiw 
Ibrm  its  office  eauaUy  well,  wnether 
its  material  he  gcMd  or  silver,  leather 
or  p^ier. 

Ricardo,  and  some  other  writersj 
maintain,  that  the  charges  of  ohtaiiit- 
in^  the  metal,  wholly  determine  ita 
pnoe  or  relative  value,  in  exchange 
for  all  other  commodities. 

Is  money  then  to  be  regarded  mere* 
ly  as  counters,  to  rate  and  numerate 
commodities,  and  can  it  have  noeflfeeti 
either  good  or  bad,  as  Hume  nuiiu 
tains,  where  it  is  in  greater  plenty, 
any  more  than  as  it,  would  'make  an 
alteration  in  a  merchant's  books,  ii^ 
instead  of  the  Arabian  method  of  no* 
tation,  which  requires  few  chaiao« 
ters, .  he  should  make  use  of  the  Ro* 
man,  which  requires  a  KKat  many? 
Hume  allows  wis  conclusion  to  be 
just,  and  indeed,  it  fdlows  ftom  ihe 
doctrine,  that  money  serves  only  4o 
rate  and  enumerate  commodities;  end 
yet  he  adds,  it  is  certain  that,  siaoe 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Ameri- 
ca, industry  has  increased  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  poa« 
jiessors  of  those  mines ;  and  thii^  he 
savs,  may  be  justlv  ascribed,  amongat 
otner  reasons,  to  tne  increase  of  gold 
and  diver.  He  then  explains  how 
this  consequence  foUows;  but  it  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  on, 
or  examine  his  explanation.  The  re- 
mark, however,  foxccB  itaelf  upon  ua, 
when  contrasting  bis  doctrine  with  his 
facts-^-that  Hume's  love  of  paradox— 
which,  tojbis  credit,  he  seldom  per^ 
mitted  to  influence  his  Essays  on  Po- 
litical Economy — ^here  breaks  out. 

It  is  dngular,  that  those  who  justly 
object  to  lus  defini^on  of  inoneyi  and 
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ngvd  it  «»  fotthfpg  satM^e  than  « 
method  for  i^tiog  and  estunatiag  oom- 
modities^  8U>uld  controvert  his  posi- 
tion«  that  an  inaease  of  money  in^ 
creases  industry. 

The  question^  whether  an  increase 
of  money  is  beneficial,  injurious,  or 
indi£&rent  to  the  progress  of  social 
wealth,  is  united  with  another  ques- 
tion, on  which  also  there  are  different 
opinions— whether  there  he  a  known 
and  fixed  proposition  between  money 
and  the  commodities  which  it  is  to 
circulate.  , 

Sir  W.  Petty  and  Davenant  thought 
that  England  required  a  quantity  of 
currency  equal  to  half  the  rent  of  her 
lands,  the  fourth  of  the  rent  of  houses, 
the  weekly  expenses  of  the  people,  and 
the  yalue  of  the  fourth  of  all  the  com* 
modities  exported.  Cantillon  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  money  whidi  circu- 
lates in  Europe,  is  generally  equal  to 
at  least  half  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and,  at  the  utmost,  to  two-thirds  of 
that  produce.  Montesquieu  thinks 
that  the  auantity  of  money  is  pretty 
nearly  incufierent,  because  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  its  yalue  proportionates 
it  to  all  wants.  On  this  mranch  of  the 
question,  it  is  obvious,  and  it  is  surpri- 
■mg  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  authors 
just  referred  to,  that  all  is  yague  con* 
jecture,and  that  it  is  a  question  of  no 
practical  or  theoretical  importance. 
.  Vet,  how  often  in  treatises  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
leader  diyerted  firom  what  is  attain- 
able and  in^rtant  to  such  trifling  in* 
vestigations. 

Smith  perceiyed  the  vainness  of 
fuoh  an  inquiry ;  he  says,  *'  It  is  per* 
haps  imposdble  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  money  of  any  coun- 
try bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  circulated  by  means  of 
it"  He  adds,  however,  not  very  con* 
astently  with  himself  in  other  places, 
'^  ihat  the  drenlating  money  must  al- 
ways bear  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  produce,  which 


is  destined  to4he  tanint^enanop  ci  te* 
dustry." 

According  to  his  system,  gold  and 
silver  are  quite  useless  to  the  formic 
tion,  progress,  and  inerease  of  wealth  ; 
their  plenty  or  scarcity  is  indifferent 
in  themselves,  and  destitute  of  ai^ 
influence  on  the  wealth  of  nations. 
The  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gM 
and  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  increase 
of  its  manu&ctures  and  agriculture 
ke  adds,  are  two  events  which,  though 
they  have  happened  nearly  about  toe 
same  times,  yet  have  arisen  from  very 
different  causes,  and  scarcely  have  any 
natural  connexion  with  one  another. 
How  is  this  opinion  reconcilable  with 
what  he  states  respecting  the  Scotdb 
banks  ?— by  means  of  the  ca^  account^ 
which  merchailts  keep  with  them,  he 
asserts,  and  asserts  truly,  that  every 
merchant  can,  without  impnidenoe, 
carry  on  a  greater  trade  than  ne  otherw 
wise  could  do ;  and  yet  these  cash  ac- 
counts enable  the  merchant  ti  extend 
his  business  solely  by  increasing  the 
circulating  medium  of  a  country.  His 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  therefiHue 
contradictory. 

The  doctnne,  that  an  increased  diw 
culating  medium  does  not  increase  in^ 
dustry,  has  lately  been  supp(»ted  by 
an  argument,  at  once  at  variance  wita 
fact,  and  inconsistent  with  itsdf.  li 
an  increase  of  money,  it  is  alleged, 
does  not  increase  price,  it  cannot  in* 
crease  industry  imd  produce;  if  it 
does  increase  price,  the  value  of  mo- 
ney must  by  tnis  very  operation  be  di- 
minished, and  an  increase  of  price  can 
be  no  motive  to  increased  industry  and 
poduce.  We  have  put  this  argument 
w  all  its  force  of  apparently  strict  and 
logical  reasoning ;  as  it  Is,  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  a  most  illnstra*« 
tive  instance  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
questions  on  Political  Economy  are 
treated,  even  when  close  reasonmg  is 
aimed  at.* 

It  is  natural  to  simpose,  that,  if 
increased   industry   does    not   flow 


•  See  MiU'fl  Elements  of  PoHticsl  Economy,  Chap.  III.  Sect  II.  The  former  ptrt 
•«f  ttie  reply  to  Mr  Hume*t  doctrine  i^  if  possiUe,  ttfll  lest  deserving  of  the  nune  of  a 
dcmoMtration,  which,  however,  Mr  Mill  expressly  calls  it.  ^^  This  doctrine,"  he  says, 
A(  io^Iies  a  want  of  dear  ideas  respecting  production.  The  agents  of  production  are  the 
ceounodtties  themselves,  not  the  price  of  them.  They  are  the  food  of  the  labourer,  the 
toeUand  madiinery  wkh  which  he  works,  and  the  raw  materials  whidi  he  works  upon. 
These  are  not  increased  by  the  increase  of  mon^ ;  how  then  can  there  be  more  produe. 
tion  ?  This  is  a  demonstration  that  the  conclusion  is  errooeoiu  at  which  Hume  has  ar- 
rived." 
*  Here  is  assertion  certainly,  but  no  demonstration— and  h^e  is  also  displayed  an  igno* 
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firom  inereased  money^  when  there 
is  no  increase  in  price,  it  would  flow 
from  it  when  there  was  an  increase 
of  price,  since  this  hranch  of  the  ar« 
gument,  in  fact,  amounts  to  this— 
that  the  effect  cannot  exist  where  the 
cause  is  ahscnt.  The  two  branches  of 
the  argument,  therefore,  cannot  co- 
exist— they  must  destroy  each  other. 
If  increased  industry  is  not  produced 
by  increased  money,  when  increased 
money  does  not  give  rise  to  increased 
price,  it  is  natural  and  fair  to  con- 
clude, that,  when  it  does  give  rise  to 
it,  increased  industry  will  foUow. 
'  But  a  little  reflection^  as  well  as  an 
tippeal  to  facts,  will  convince  us,  that 
increased  money  stimulates  industry, 
even  when  no  increase  of  price  takes 
place.  Let  us  suppose  a  demand  for 
an  article  which  is  obtained  by  the 
rudest  and  simplest  industry,  and 
that  the  person  who  supplies  this  ar« 
tide  does  not  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a-day,  because,  in  that  time,  he 
can  obtain  all  of  it  that  is  needed.  Let 
us  next  suppose  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  he  nnds  he  could  sell  one  half 
more,  if  he  had  it ; — will  not  this  in« 
dace  him  to  work  twelve  hours  in« 
Btead  of  eight,  even  though  the  price 
of  the  article  does  not  increase.  This 

Erocess  is  often  going  on,  and  must 
ave  been  in  operation  in  a  striking 
manner,  especially  in  all  the  little  vil- 
lages  which  have  risen  to  wealth  by 
becoming  sea-bathing  quarters. 

But  it  will  more  frequently  occur 
that  this  increased  demand  produces 
increased  price  for  the  article.  In  this 
case,  it  is  alleged  that  industry  and 
wealth  cannot  be  increased,  because 
increase  in  price  is,  in  fact,  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money ;  and  it 
can  be  no  motive  to  industry  to  ob« 
tain  one-and-sixpence,  instead  of  one 
shilling,  if  the  value  of  the  fbrmer 


sum,  or  its  command  in  the  market,  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  sum. 
Here  again  is  a  foUacy  and  a  vari- 
ance with  fact.  Increased  demand  pro- 
duces increased  price ;  increased  price 
is,  in  fact,  diminution  in  the  value  of 
money;  but,  at  flrst,  the  increased 
price,  and  diminution  in  the  value  of 
money,  have  reference  solely  to  the 
article  for  which  there  is  an  increased 
demand ;  and  he  who  has  this  article 
to  sell,  getting  more  for  it,  at  a  time 
when  money  bears  its  former  value 
vnth  respect  to  other  articles,  is  there- 
by enabled  to  purchase  more  of  them, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  richer.  The  fal- 
lacy lies  in  confounding  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  compared 
with  one  article  which  tne  labourer 
has  to  sell,  with  its  general  diminu- 
tion, compared  not  only  with  that,  but 
also  with  all  the  articles  he  has  to  buy. 
If  the  diminution  instantaneously, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  extended  it- 
self to  the  proportionate  value  of 
money,  and  all  commodities,  increa- 
sed price  could  be  no  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry ;  because  a  person  is  not  bene- 
fited by  receiving  two  shillings  where 
he  used  to  receive  one,  if  he  has  to 
pay  two  shillings  where  he  used  to 
pay  one :  but  if,  by  increased  demand 
for  his  goods,  he  receives  two  shil- 
lings instead  of  one,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  purchases  what  he  wants  at  the 
old  price,  an  increased  circulating  me- 
dium must  act  as  a  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry, so  long  as  men  wish  to  be 
richer  than  they  are.  It  is  evident 
that  the  same  operation  and  the  same 
efiects  will  occur  when  he  becomes  a 

Surchaser:  he  is  enabled  to  increase 
emand  and  price ;  this  stimulates 
the  industry  of  others ;  they  in  their 
turn  exert  the  same  influence ;  but, 
at  length,  the  increased  circidaling 
medium,  having  divided  itself  among 


ranee  of  the  mode  in  which  money  operates,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  in- 
creased produce  may  arise.  If  a  labourer  works  one  hour  more  than  usual  in  a  day,  on 
the  same  quantity  of  food,  with  the  same  tools  and  machinery,  and  on  the  same  raw  ma- 
terial, (on  the  sea,  for  instance,  in  fishins,) — will  not  there  be  more  production,  though 
the  fbod,  the  tools,  and  madiinery,  and  the  raw  material,  are  not  increased.  '*  These  are 
not  increased  by  the  increase  of  money.*'  This  is  begging  the  question,  not  demonstta- 
tion;  this  assertion  is  also  contrary  to  fact ;  a  demand  for  more  labourers  is  virtually, 
and  in  its  consequences,  a  demand  for  more  took,  food,  machinay,  and  raw  materials  for 
them ;  and  what  is  increased  demand,  but  an  increased  power  to  purchase ;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  augmented  quantity  of  mon^--4md  yet  this  is  put  forth  as  reasoning,  by  one 
who  bears  the  character  of  a  sound  logician,  and  an  excellent  Political  Economist,  and 
who,  seemingly  from  confidence  in  his  logical  powers,  is  fond  of  throwing  Ids  dootiines 
into  the  form  of  what  he  calls  demonstration. 
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all  the  articks^  and  increased  the  pio- 
duce  of  them  all^  ceases  to  haye  any 
farther  effect;  but,  till  this  takes 
place,  it  cannot  be  inefficient,  and  it 
only  ceases  to  operate  when  the  whole 
increase  of  articles  is  equivalent  to  the 
increase  of  the  circulating  medium. 
It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  and 
it  is  proved  by  fact,  that  the  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium  may  be  so 
rapid,  or  so  great,  as  not  to  be  attend- 
ed with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
industry. 

We  shall  now  turn  from  the  theo« 
retical  Questions  respecting  money,  to 
those  wnich  are  of  a  practical  nature 
and  bearing ;  and  examine  whether, 
so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the 
writings  of  Political  Economists  are 
more  enlightened  and  safer  guides 
than  they  have  proved  to  be  on  the 
theoretical  division  of  this  interesting 
and  important  subject. 

The  first  practical  question  is. 
Whether  the  quality  of  unity  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  requisites 
of  money ; — in  other  words,  whether 
gold  or  silver  alone  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted  as  money,  or  whether  both 
these  metals  ought  to  be  employed  in-* 
discriminately.  The  necessity  of  ha<- 
ying  silver  to  represent  such  small 
values  as  could  not  be  represented  by 
gold  coin,  except  by  making  it  too 
small,  is  obvious:  the  question  is, 
whether  the  exchangeable  rate.of  gold 
and  silver  coin  should  be.  fixed  by 
law,  or  permitted  to  fluctuate  as  the 
market  value  of  these  two  metals 
might  happen  to  fluctuate  ? 

The  inconveniesicy  of  two  metallic 
currencies  was  strongly  pointed  out 
by  Locke ;  and  his  opinion  has  been 
piactically  followed  by  most  govern- 
ments. On  the  continent,  silver  chief- 
ly performs  the  functions  of  money, 
and  gold  is  regarded  as  a  merchan- 
dize. '^  In  England,"  observes  Smith, 
<^  gold  was  not  considered  as  a  legal 
tender  for  a  long  time  after  it  was 
coined  into  money.  The  proportion 
between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver 
was  not.  fixed  by  any  public  law  or 
proclamation,  but  was  left  to  be  settled 
by  the  market."  In  fact,  it  is  only 
mnoe  the  year  1728  that  England  has 
l^yen  currency  to  gold.  Silver  is  a  le- 
gal tender,  to  a  certain  amount,  and,  of 
course,  below  and  up  to  that  amount, 
it  must  be  deemed  and  taken  equiva- 
lent to  the  sum  of  gold  in  coin  fixed 
'^  by  lnw,  whatever  be  the  relative  mar- 


ket prices  o£  the  two  metals,  illlaige 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  gold. 

The  question,  whether  one  or  two 
metals  should  be  isulmitted  as  money, 
in  all  payments,  to  whatever  amount> 
is  now  almost  universally  decided  by 
Political  Economists  Jn  favour  of  the 
unity  of  the  currency :  but  the  de- 
pendent and  subsequent  question, 
whether  silver  or  gold  ought  to  be  the 
legal  or  governing  coin,  has  not  be^i 
settled,  although  it  was  much  agita- 
ted a  century  ago,  and  latdy,  when 
the  mint-regulations  of  the  silver  coin 
were  changed.  The  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  evident,  will  be 
affected  by  the  change,  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  both  or  either,  m  the  great  mar« 
ket  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  that  metal,  the  quantity 
of  which,  in  this  mu^et,  is  most 
nearly  stationary,  ought  to  be  select^ 
ed  as  the  standard  and  regulating  cdn. 
But  this  preliminary  question  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  solved ;  diiefly  be- 
cause'it  is  not  easy,  when  the  relative 
value  of  two  articles  changes,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  change  is  pro^ 
duced  by  an  alteration  in  the  conqpa- 
rative  supply  of  and  demand  for  both', 
or  whether  an  alteration  in  the  sup- 
ply of,  or  of  the  demand  for  one,  has 
produced  the  change  in  their  relative 
value.  Thus,  if  gold,  instead  of  ex* 
changing  for  sixteen  times  its  weight 
of  sUver,  exchanges  for  fourteen-^ 
this  may.  arise  partly  from  silver  be-f 
ing  scarcer,  and  gold  more  plentiful, 
or  solely  from  gold  being  more  plen- 
tiful, or  solely  nrom  silver  being  more 
scarce ;  a  single  and  identical  effect, 
arising  from  one  of  two  causes,  or 
from  the  combination  of  two  causes, 
puzzles  Political  Economistsmore  than 
any  other  case  in  the  practical  apjdi- 
cation  of  their  science. 

The  famous  questions  respecting  the 
alleged  depreciation  of  the  paper-cur- 
rency, the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ex- 
change, the  fluctuations  in  the  price  or 
com  and  other  commodities,  besides 
many  other  questions  which  iu;itated 
this  country  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, afford  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
this  position,  and  put  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Political  Economists  are  not  suf* 
ficiently  attentive  to  that  process; 
without  attention  to  which,  na  science 
can  l)e  placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  or 
advance  with  regular  and  steady  pro- 
gress towards  perfection,  not  only  in 
its  theoretical  doctrines,  but  also  in 
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ite  ptacdflal  anpBitkm  aid  utiUtjK  hentotioD^inikvoiirof  fti^pign  tcadc^ 
the  proceflB  we  allude  to  is  that  of  partkularly  D'Avenant,  Sir*  James 
takmg  a  compreheiisiTe  and  full  view  Steuart,  Montesquieu^  and  Beccario. 
o£  all  the  circumstances  which  pre-  The  Economists  were  the  first  to  lay 
cede  any  events  and  of  separating  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  Political  £co* 
those  that  are  operative  from  those  nomy,  tliat,  in  forek^n  trade^  there  is 
that  are  inefficient^  and  to  ascertaiUy  but  an  exchange  of  equal  value  fat 
—-if  there  is  more  than  one  operative  equal  value^  without  1^  or  gain  on 
cs(ase«  whether  they  all  act  towards  either  side,  and  that  a  nation  cannot 
the  same  end,  or  whether  any  one,  or  have  a  more  advanta^us  trade  than 
more,  counteracts,  in  some  d^ree,  the  its  home  trade.  Smith  considers  the 
effects  of  the  remainder.  home  trade  as  most  beneficial  to  na* 
But.  as  our  oligect  is  not  to  give  a  tional  wealth.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
complete  enumeration  of  the  practical  however,  asan  illustration  (n  the  vague- 
points  in  which  Political  Economists  ness  of  reasoning  on  topics  of  Politicai 
areo^Mcureand  unsatisfactory,  or  where  Economy,  that  ms  opinion  proceeds  on 
they  contradict  one  another,  we  shall,  reasons  and  fEusts  directly  oj^osed  to 
wiui  reference  to  the  circulating  me-  those  by  which  the  Economists  sup^ 
dium,  merdy  re£er  to  the  questions  r&-  port  the  same  doctrlhe*  It  is  also  wor- 
gaxding  seigniorage  of  coin,  interest  of  thy  of  if  otice,  that  though  Smith  thinks 
money,  paper  currency,  the  deprecia-  it  more  advantageous  for  a  country  to 
turn  of  the  Bank  of  England  piq>er,  consume  the  produce  of  its  labour  than 
the  foundatbn  of  the  par  of  ex(mnge,  to  sell  it  abroad,  yet  he  u^iolds  ^e  di-  '^ 
the  causes  of  its  derangements  mm  reedy  contrary  doctrine  when  the  ques-- 
trade,  or  alterations  in  the  real  value  of  tion  is  of  purchasing  abroad.  How 
the  currency-questions  which,  with-  can  purdiases  firom  foreign  nations  be 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  have  in-  made,  if  all  the  home  produce  is  con* 
undated  the  country  vrith  treatises  in-  sumed  at  home  ?  and;  a»  Ganihl  per^ 
numerable,  and  most  of  which  are  stUl  tihently  asks,  ^^  If  it  be  die  intoest  of 
undecided — ^in  support  of  our  position,  a  nation  to  purchase  from  a  fordgn 
that  Political  Economy  is  very  far  re-  country  when  that  country  sells  cheap- 
moved  firom  perfecdon,  and  that,  in  its  er,  how  can  its  interest  oe  insured  by 
present  state,  it  can  tlm>w  little  lig^t  selling  to  the  foreign  country,  when 
on  any  obscurity  which  may  hang  over  it  purchases  dearer?'  Whatdifibrence 
any  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  is  there  between  purdiasing  chei^ 
a  country,  or  its  commerce,  as  a£fected  from  a  foreign  coun^,  and  idling 
by  that  drculadng  medium.  dear  to  that  country  ? 

Let  us  next  in^idre,  whether,  on  Smith  asngns  the  last  ^ace  to  the 
other  great  and  serious  practical  que»-  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  whi<^,  he 
tions,  a  nation  vdll  be  conducted  to  says,  is  merely  employed  in  replacing 
those  measures  which  will  be  most  for  the  capitals  which  support  the  labour 
its  real  and  permanent  advantage,  by  of  foreign  countries.  IVAvenant,  «& 
ypursuing  the  padi  marked  out  by  Po-  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion,  diat  freight 
^lidcal  Economists,  or  whether  it  will  is  not  only  the  most  politic,  but  the 
not  rather  be  puzzled  and  distracted  most  national  and  most  certain  profit 
amidsi  die  various  paths  which  eadi  a  country  can  possibly  make  by  trade, 
party,  vrith  e^ual  confidence,  recom-  Themereandlcsystern'of  the  Balance 
mends  as  leading  direcdy  and  certain-  of  Trade,  as  it  is  called,  has  litde  hiM, 
ly  to  the  public  weal.  now  even  on  many  jMticdcal  men^  and 
Which  trade,  foreign  or  domesdc,  is  has  been  long  exploded  by  aU  enlighl- 
most  conducive  to  national  wealth?  ened  Political  Economists;  yet>  i^ery 
This  ouestion  has  oftan  been  put,  and  inconsistently,  the  sum  total  ii  exports 
thougn,  if  duly  considared,  and  the  and  imports  is  appealed  to,  as  a  pro«f 
terms  employed  accurately  defined,  it  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  m 
ought  not  to  nave  remained  long  with-  country ;  and  it  is  yet  undecided  who- 
out  a  sadtfoctory  answer,  it  is  still  one  ther  that  trade  flounshes  most  triiMi 
oi  the  most  difficult  and  most  contro-  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  lor 
verted  points  of  Political  Econon^y,  as  when  the  reverse  takes  place, 
it  is  assuredly  one  c^the  most  impop-  These  doubts  and  various  optoipm 
tant.  r^arding  the  comparctivenatioiial  ad- 
Some  of  the  earliest  writers  on  this  vantages  of  the  foreign,  die  home,  and 
seience  expressed  themselves,  without  the  carrying  trade,  sm  of  tht'iiii»B8.of 
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judging  of  the  stette  oif  the  foreign 
trade^  could  not  have  existed,  if  the 
investigationoF  the  topics  had  heen  en- 
tered on  with  the  proper  previous  es- 
tablishment of  principles,  and  exact 
definiti(^i  of  terms,  and  with  a  tho- 
rough sifdng  and  application  of  facts. 
'  Ought  Government  to  interfere  with 
trade,  domestic  or  foreign  ?  This  ques- 
tioo,  whidi,^  half  a  century  ago,  would 
have  been  generally  answered  in  the 
ftffinnadve,  would,  at  present,  with 
lome  nu>dification8  and  exceptions,  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  system 
of  prohibitions  and  bounties  is  nearly 
at  an  end;  it  proceeded  on  a  narrow 
and  fiidse  estimate  of  social  wealth,  and 
fkf  the  sources  from  which  it  springs, 
and  (^  the  causes  which  give  it  vigour 
and  expansion.  The  objects  whie]^ 
Governments  had  in  view,  when  they 
established  this  system,  went  to  em- 
ploy, and  thereby  to  enrich,  subjects 
preferable  to  strangers ;  to  prevent  the 
export  of  the  precious  mietals  ;  to  make 
foreign  articles  bear  the .  principal 
we^t  of  taxation ;  to  keep  trade  at 
home,  because,  whether  subjects  ob- 
tain for  their  money,  good  or  bod,  many 
or  few  articles,  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
^ce,  the  loss  of  one  subject  constitu^ 
ting  the  gain  of  another ;  to  confine  at 
home  useful  articles  for  the  benefit  of 
subjects ;  to  render  a  nation  invulner- 
able and  independentof  its  neighbours; 
to  depress  rival  nations,  and  prevent 
tbentde^resang  us ;  and  to  foster  com- 
merce in  its  infancy. 

Although  It  is  now  generally  seen 
that  many  of  these  objects,  if  they 
could  be  obtained  by  the  system  pur- 
sued, would  be  hurtful  instead  of  be- 
neficial to  a  nation,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  are  actually  beneficial^  must 
be  sought  for  by  directly  opposite  me- 
thods, yet  the  influence  of  Uie  system 
itself  still  lingers  not  only  among  Go- 
vernments, influencing  their  conduct, 
but  also  among  many  writers  of  note 
on  Political  Economy. 

It  jb  still  deemed  by  many  necessary 
to  dewess  rival  nations,  or  at  least  to 
cat  them  off  from  a  competition  with 
wi  in  our  own  market,  and  to  support 
the  monopoly  by  them,  so  far  as  it  may 
fender  a  nation  in  vulnerable,  and  in- 
dependent of  its  Jieighbours,  by  crea- 
lii^  supplies  and  markets  for  it  with- 
in its  own  bosom. 

The  grand  otject  of  Political  Econo- 
my is  social  wealth-H^e  indispensabk 
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requisite  for  dieaequfeftlon  and  enj^- 
ment  of  social  wealth  is  food — ^Are 
Political  Economists  agreed  on  this 

S[U^tion  ?  Ought  a  nation  to  derive  its 
bod  exclusively  from  its  own  soil  and 
labour,  or  to  procure  it  from  the  soil 
and  labour  of  other  countries  ?  By  no 
means.  It  is  only  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  discussions  respecting  the  Com 
Laws,  to  point  out  the  unceitainty  in 
which  this  question  still  remains— -not 
only  the  general  question,  but  the 
question  as  it  respects  Britain  under 
tne  circumstances  in  ^which  die  is 
placed. 

If  foreign  com  is  freely  and  at  all 
times  admitted  into  a  country,  it  must 
depress  the  agriculture  of  that  coun- 
try, and  thus  not  only  derange  the  ap- 
plication of  its  labour  and  capital,  and 
make  its  soil  of  little  value,  but  also 
render  it  dependent  on  other  and  pro- 
bably hostile  countries  for  the  first  ne- 
cessary of  life.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  aignments  brought  forward  "by 
those  who  object  to  the  free  and  unli- 
mited importation  of  foreign  corn. 
They  admit,  at  least  most  of  them  do, 
the  general  principle,  that  it  is  for  the 
genuine  and  permanent  interest  of  a 
nation  to  purchase  wherever  it  can  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  but  the  principle, 
they  contend,  must,  so  far  as  relates 
to  corn,  bend^  to  the  more  imperative 
and  essential  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  ijiterest  bad 
operated,  and  always  will  operate,  even 
in  the  midst  of  home  scarcity  or  hosti- 
lity ;  that  those  who  can  give  the  high- 
est price  for  com,  will  draw  it  to  them- 
selves, as  assuredly  as  water  will  flow 
into  a  lower  level;  that  that  nation 
will  be  able  to  give  the  highesPt  price, 
which,  in  all  its  commercial  transac- 
tions, acts  uniformly  On  the  principle 
of  selling  at  the  highest  market,  and 
buying  at  the  cheapest,  because,  by  so 
doing,  it  will  increase  its  wealth,  and 
thus  be  enabled,  when  necessary,  to 
give  the  highest  price  for  corn,  which, 
of  course,  will  always  render  it  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  nations  to  send  it  what- 
ever it  needs. 

Such  are  the  arguments  on  each 
side;  but  in  this,  as  in  air  disputed 
cases,  there  must  be  some  fundan^ental 
and  indisputed  truths,  by  the  test  of 
which  these  arguments  may  be  tried, 
%pd  their  soundnesf  or  unsoundness 
ascertained.     PoUtieal    Economy,  it 
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must  be  ftcktiowlecfged,  ^as  not  hexsn 
examined  and  discussed  with  suffident 
attention  and  reference  to  these  truths ; 
nor  have  they  been  unfolded  and  laid 
down  in  the  manner  they  ought  to 
have  been.  They  must  indeed  be 
drawn  from  a  comprehensive  and  care* 
All  examination  of  facts ;  but  after 
being  thus  established,  they  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  as  the  first  stepft 
that  can  lead  us^  by  a  plain  and  regu- 
lar path^  to  the  object  in  view. 

On  this  subject  of  the  free  importa^ 
tion  of  foreign  oorn^  as  on  most  other 
disputed  practical  points  of  Political 
Economy,  not  only  are  the  arguments 
at  variance,  but  tne  facts  appealed  to 
are  regarded  by  each  party  as  decisive- 
ly ana  exclusively  establishing  their 
own  peculiar  doctrine;  But  the  course 
and  tendency  of  nature  and  her  laws 
are  uniform  and  constant.  In  phy- 
sics^ no  philosopher  would  admit  for 
a  moment,  much  less  assert,  that  facts 
Hre  so  much  at  variance  with  one  an-^ 
other  as  to  establish  two  qpposite 
laws.  And  we  may  be  assured,  that 
man— equally  the  creature  and  the 
subject  of  nature,  with  inanimate  mat- 
ter— cannot  possibly  exhibit,  in  any* 
thing  he  does  or  suffers,  either  in  his 
individual  or  social  character,  such  a 
stumbling-block,  not  only  to  all  rea- 
soning, but  to  all  action^  as  facts  real- 
ly at  variance  with  one  another,  and 
tending  to  establish  directly  opposite 
principles. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
question  respecting  the  free  importa- 
tion of  com  nas  given  rise  to  much  in- 
conclusive and  unsatisfactory  discus- 
rion ;  not  only  on  the  general  princi- 
ple, but  also  on  that  principle,  modi- 
fied as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  Britain. 

The  advocates  for  the  restriction  of 
importation  maintain  that  their  cause 
is  much  strengthened,  as  it  relates  to 
Britain.  This  country  is  highly  taxed; 
these  taxes  cannot  be  paid  unless  by 
the  consumers ;  but  the  consumer  will 
be  enabled  to  avoid  i^yment  of  those 
which  the  grower  of  corn  has  hitherto 
made  him  pay^  in  the  shape  of  the  in* 
creased  price  of  that  artide^  if  foreign 
eom  is  freely  imported ;  because  fo- 
reign com  being  grown  in  countries 
not  taxed  so  highly  as  Britain^  can  be 
sold  much  cheaper. 

This  is  the  strMig  case  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  free  trade  in  com.  Does 
ihG  student  in  FoUtical  Economy  widi 


to  see  bow  it  to  met  by  ihoM  who  Me 
advocates  fbr  unrestricted  connnerce'  *J 
who  contend^  that  in  all  instances  |ind 
circumstances,  it  is  fbr  the  general 
good ;  and  that  Britain,  even  as  regardi 
eom,  and  under  the  pressure  of  beb 
unprecedented  taxation,  does  not  form 
an  exception  to  their  favourite  doc« 
trine  ? 

Here  is  a  qnestion  of  the  bSgheat 
practical  consequences.  No  person 
who  is  a  real  and  enlightened  friend 
to  his  country-^who  even  nropoaea  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  hit 
own  individual  interest— would  wish 
to  see  foreign  corn  freely  imported  into 
Britain,  if  by  this  measure  the  land^ 
owners,  farmers,  and  peasantry,  would 
be  ruhied  or  thrown  out  of  eroploy'i 
ment,  and  the  land  left  uncultivateo. 
And  yet  we  are  afraid  if  he  perases  thtf 
statements  and  arguments  of  bodi 
parties,  he  will  rise  from  the  investi^ 
gation  as  little  satisfied  on  this  as  on 
too  many  other  points  of  PoHttcal 
Economy.  He  will  perceive  that  the 
opponents  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  Britain,  make 
out  their  case  by  statements  and  argu«t 
ments  which  rather  puzzle  than  con-^ 
vince  him,  in  which  he  cannot  help 
suspecting,  though  he  cannot  dearly 
perceive,  that  there  is  some  flaw.  If 
ne  then  turn  to  the  perusal  of  the  wri<* 
tings  of  those  who  advocate  a  free 
trade  in  com,  even  under  thecircum-i 
stances  of  Britain,  he  will  find  much 
that  is  sound  and  strong  in  support  of 
the  general  principle  of  a  free  trade  ; 
perhaps  not  a  little  that  tends  to  peri 
suade  him  that  this  prindple  ought  to 
be  extended  to  corn  as  well  as  other 
articles ;  but  very  little  that  applies  td 
the  question  as  it  respects  the  peculiar 
drcumstances  of  Britain,  highly  taxed, 
and  now  long  accustomed  to  a  regula- 
ted importation  of  corn. 

Here  we  percdve  another  cause  and 
source  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
investigations  on  Political  Economy^ 
as  they  are  generally  conducted.  In 
a  subsequent  essay  we  shall  enter  fully 
and  minutely  into  the  nature  and  con* 
sequences  of  these  j  but  in  this  place 
we  may  briefly  state,  that,  fbr  a  long 
time,  general  prindples  were  almost 
-entirely  overlooked  or  objected  to  as 
inapplicable  and  mischievous  in  B^li-h 
tical  Economy ;  and  thai  at  present 
they  are  laid  down  in  too  peremptory 
a  roann^,  and  with  too  sweeping  and 
exclusive  power.    Cases  eertainiy'oc- 
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tions  to  tliem ;  and  those  who  brin^ 
Ibrwjurd  these  cases,  who  are  probahly 
advocates  fat  the  general  principle, 
wiU  not  be  driven  from  thehrpointsun. 
pl^  br  the  establishment  of  tne  general 
pnnaple ;  they  require  a  most  preciae> 
JOid  important  review  of  the  jjarticu^ 
ease,  and  a  prooi  that  it  is,  when 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings  and  conse*' 
^nences,  not  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral pnndple,  but  an  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  it.  This  is  not  done  ; 
and  the  student  in  Political  Economy,, 
after  hs  has  advanced,  as  he  conceives^' 
80  far  in  the  study  as  to  have  esta-i 
bhahed  to  his  satis&ction  and  convic* 
tion  certain  general  principles,  ^nds 
his  faith  in  them  shaken,  when  he 
wishes  and  endeavours  to  apply  them 
to  particular  cases ;  whereas,  did  the 
writers  pn  Political  Economy  examine 
these  cases  most  strictly  and  fully,  and 
draw  their  general  ririnciples  from 
them,  at  least  as  much  as  from  more 
simple  and  less  refractory  cases,  the 
student  in  this  science  would  not  be 
so  much  puzzled,  disturbed,  and  re- 
tarded, and  the  science  itself  would 
advance  with  more  r^ular  and  steady 
progress. 

The  navigation  laws  present  another 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  in  Po- 
litical Economy,  which  he  in  vain  will 
expect  to  be  removed  from  his  course 
by  perusing  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  in  defence  of 
them  he  encounters  an  appe^  to  on 
alleged  fact,  which  cannot  well  be  ap-* 
pealed  to  in  the  case  of  the  Com 
Trade.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Britain  has  Nourished  in  consequence 
of  her  com  laws,  when  we  reflect,  on 
the  one  part,  on  the  extreme  high 
prices  wmeh  corn  has  borne  within 
these  few  years,  and  the  effect  thus 
produced  on  the  condition  of  all  but 
the  gpmwers  of  corn ;  and,  on  the  other 
part,  on  the  very  low  prices  following 
80  soon  after  the  high  prices,  and 
the  ruinous  effects  thus  produced  on 
the  owners  and  cultivators  of  land* 
Whereas  the  supporters  of  the  navi« 
gation  laws  appeal  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  commerce  and  navy  of 
Britain,  since  they  were  passed,  and 
regard  this  as  a  sufficient  proof  that, 
however  these  laws  may  contravene 
-the  principle  of  buying  at  the  cheapest 
market-r-this  principle,  in  this  parti- 
<Giilar  case,, is  deviated  from,  solely  in 
Older  to  follow  a  prinoipk  to  which 


everything  \A  «!riiOMliiiDte'«-that  oC 
preserving  natioiml  independence;-:- 
they  even  go  farther,  and  contend 
tiiat  our  commerce  and  wealth  are 
greater  now^than  they  would  have 
been  without  these  laws^,  and  that  they. 
are  greater  by  the  operation  of  these, 
laws. 

On  the  omxisite  ade  of  the  ^De&tion,i 
it  is  argued,  that  the  navigation  lawa 
impose  the  following  burdens:—* 
*^  First,  the  extra  expense  of  a  native 
navigation  in  those  cases  where  a  fo« 
reign  navigasUon  could  be  had  cheaper. 
Next,  the  frequent  delay  of  waiting 
for  native  opportunity ;  the  extrai  de<^ 
lay,  lisk,  damage  of  goods,  and  loss 
of  interest  of  money  upon  the  invest- 
ment at  stake,  whenever  the  laws  ren-< 
der  the  vogage  unnecessarily  circuits 
ous.  Lastly^  the  check  to  the  Increase 
of  trade,  (either  in  the  way  of  sale, 
purchase,,  or  agency,)  which  often  oc-, 
curs  from  one  or  other  of  these  ob-> 
stacles." 

Still  the  question  is  undecided :  but 
is  it  so/  because  .it  admits  of  no  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  decision,  or  be-* 
cause  it  is  not  argued  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
former  is  the  case.  Considering  these 
laws  simply  and  exclusively  a&  they 
affect  our  wealth,  and  contravene  or 
coincide  with  the  general  principle  oi 
buying  at  the  cheapest  market,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  this  tendency 
could  be  eatisfactorily  determined  and 
appreciated :  yet  %t  is  not  so,  ior  the 
advocates  for  these  laws  maintain,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  they 
have  benefited  commerce,  not  merely 
in  an  indirect  manner,  by  preserving 
our  superiority  at  s^,  and  rendering 
our  sailors  more  expert  and  numerous 
than  they  otherwise  would,  have  been, 
but  also  by  their  direct  operation.  The 
adversaries  of  these  laws  deny  this;  i^ 
that  we  perceive,  that,  setting  aside  the 
consideration  of  the  question  as  one  of 
political  security  or  expediency,  and 
viewing  it  only  as  a  question  of  Politi- 
cal Economy — ijt  is  one  in  which  there 
are  opposite  opinions,  neither  of  which 
are  yet  either  founded  on  a  solid  ba- 
sis, or  proved  to  be  utterly  without 
foundation ;  and  yet  the  question,  in 
its  simplest  form,  as  one  of  PohticaJL 
Economy,  cannot  contain  within  itself 
insurmountable  difficulties :  a  science 
that  has  lor  its  object  to  determine 
what  social  wealth  is — ^what  nature 
supplies  towards  il^  and  what 
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qmtkm.  Bmt  if  tke  tuliject  be  view- 
ed iu  a  more  comprebensive  minsery' 
it  will  be  fbund  tbiftt  efen  the  political 
seottrity  and  expediency  df  mse  laws 
I'eaolyes  itadtf  into  a  <^estkm  of  P<^ti- 
cal  Economy^  since  this  Bdenee,  embra- 
cing all  that  relates  to  social  wealthy 
must  embraoe  the  eonndevatioa  of  all 
thoee  measures  which,  affeeting  natu<* 
n^BlveMlb  and  independence,  must 
fMocssaiuy  a£Pect  social  wealth.  Th# 
qHcstioB  flit  the  Navigation  Laws,  there- 
Utn^  taken  in  its  laigest  sense,  is  mere- 
ly  a  question  of  Political  Economy ; 
but  it  is  one,  for  the  fail  discussion 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  which,  we 
riiall  in  vain  look  to  the  writings  of 
Political  Economists,  whether  these 
confine  themselves  to  general  princi- 
ples or  appeal  to  facts. 

The  discussions  oa  the  sulnect  of  the 
Navigation  and  Com  Laws  have  been 
numerous :  &e  difficulties  which  beset 
these  questions  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  great.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  them  still  exists. 
Looseness  of  reasoning,  and  facts  of 
equivocal  tendency,  oblnrude  themselves 
on  all  those  who,  having  formed  no 
epinion,  are  desirous  to  m/tke  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject  These  things 
create  prejudices  against  Political  Eco- 
nomy ;  but  how  much  are  these  pre- 
jucUk^s  strengthened  by  the  discussions 
on  the  Poor  Laws — a  subject  which 
seems  not  more  effectually  to  puzzle 
Political  Economists,  than  it  resists  all 
the  practical  attempts  of  Government ! 
.  As  the  question  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  is  regarded  as  made  up  of  con- 
siderations of  political  expeaiency,  as 
well  as  of  those  that  affect  social 
If  ealth — so  the  Question  respecting  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  generally  represented  as  made 
i^ofmoral  considerations  as  well  as  of 
those  that  are  peculiar  to  Pelidcal  Eco- 
nomy; find  thus  the  difficulty  and 
obscuri^  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion have  been  greatly  increased  and 
strengthened.  He  who,  by  reading  a 
discussion  respecting  it,  in  which  it  is 
treated  sim^^y  as  a  dry  point  of  Poli- 
•ttcal  Economy,  is  thereby  convinced 
that  the  Poor  Laws  aet  m  the  most 
hostile  manner  against  social  wealth, 
«nd  even  against  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  those  whom  it  is  their  object  to  re- 
lieve— ^is  most  probably  shaken  in  his 
coovietion^  when  he  anerwards  reads 


ft  InilfcM  \m  yfhUk  tiM  iiiwwi't  oC  tlw 
Poor  is  treated  as  a  BionI  mty. 

An  oUeetton  whicb  maki  more 
powerfully  against  PofiticaL  Economy^ 
m  die  h^irts  of  those  whose  fieelinga 
have  the  mastery  of  their  judgment, 
and  even  with  those  who  are  not  .able 
and  accustomed  to  perceive  that.aa  all 
troth  is  connected,  diicctly.or  indisect- 
ly,  so  all  that  really  beBcfits  mankind, 
is.  connected— -is  this— 4hat  Political 
Economy  treats  of  the  wealth  of  na« 
tioBa  as  a  paramount  and  exdusive 
object.  Thisobjection  is  most  strong* 
ly  argued,  and  brought  most  prcmii* 
nently  forward,  when  the  questum  re- 
garding the  support  of  the  Poor  and 
Uie  Poor  Laws  is  discussed ;  and  we 
think,  that  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  there  is  still 
wanting  the  dear  and  full  evidence, 
that  Political  Economy  is  not  a  cokl,  un- 
feeling, and  worldly  science,  and  tliat 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  sdenoe 
leads  on  the  subject  ot  the  poor,  are 
the  conclusions  of  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  benevolence. 

Tne  question  respecting  population, 
as  it  is  treated  by  Mr  Maithus  and  his 
opponents,  is  another  which  we  think 
is  still  open  to  discussion ;  it  certainly 
is  not  treated  by  Mr  Maithus  in  either 
a  l(^cal  or  philosophical  method,  and 
his  fundamental  principle  of  counter- 
acting proportions  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  population, 
cannot  be  maintained ;  if  this  princi- 
ple had  been  given  as  a  conjectural 
one,  or  as  one  not  forming  the  basis  of 
his  reasonings,  it  might  have. been 
abandoned  by  the  authoi;,  without  im- 
peaching his  powers  as  a  logician,  and 
philosopher ;  and  his  theory  may  be 
maintained  after  its  abandonment :  but 
it  is  then  not  the  thepry  of  Mr  Mai- 
thus. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  theory  has 
been  attacked  in  a  loose  and  declama- 
tory manner ;  or,  where  fiscts  and  rea- 
soning have  been  employed,  the  facts 
have  been  irrelevant  and  indecisive, 
and  the  reasoning,  if  founded  upon 
them,  necessarily  unsatisfaetory,  and 
if  proceeding  on  applicable  facts,  for 
the  most  part  loose  and  unsound. ,  AH 
except  strong  partisans,  agree  that  the 
question,  whether  regarded  asmsvely 
speculative,  or  such  as  ought  to.  regu- 
late the  practice,  not  only  of  indivi- 
dualsy  but  also  of  govfcnmeats^  aoootd- 


119  to  ^»nia»MriB.'whleli  it  k  tobed 
-—ksliUr  without  tt  oomplete  aoswer. 
<  There  are  many  other  topics  in  Bo* 
litieai  Eoonotoy  m  gpreatpractieal  iii'« 
terest  and  importance^  on  which  there 
is  still  great  diversity  of  opinion  ;  es* 
pecially  sudi  as  relate  to  taxation^  the 
National  Debt,  the  Sinldng  Fund,  Scc» 
ilsidif  a  person  wishes  to  satisfy  himself 
OB  any  of  these— ^if  he  wishes  to  kam^ 
for  instance^  on  whom  taxes  ultimately 
and  really  &11— HMit  of  what  fund,  they 
are  paid^what,  in  fact,  is  the  amount 
of  the  burden  Uiey  inflict — ^what  kind 
of  taxes  produce  the  most  in  the  £x« 
chequer^  with  the  least  loss  and  grie« 
Tance  to  pidiyiduals :  If  he  wishes  to 
make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  o£ 
the  National  Debt^  and  to  satisfy  him- 
self whether  it  is  a  piece  of  unmixed 
evily  or  whether,  as  some  maintain,  it 
is.  BO  evil,  or  an  evil  mixed  with,  and 
productive  of  good — if  he  wishes  to 
learn  the  real  nature  and  operati(m  of  a 
Sinking  Fund,  and  whether,  under 
some  cureumstances,  it  may  not  be  dis«* 
advantageous  to  social  wealth,  he  will, 
indeed,  find  no  want  of  treatises  on 
these  subjects ;  but  if  he  really  wi^es 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  apj^s  hun- 
self  to  the  study  of  these  topics,  with  a 
mind  impartial  and  able  to  determine. 
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«Bd^  at  the  flame  ttmfl>4koC.to  l»«on<- 
vinoed)  except  by  numerous  relevant 
and  imdoubted  facts,  by  clear  and  «3o8e 
feaaonirig,  and  byfidlatiddeftnitede- 
finition  of  terms,  uniforady  a^iered 
to«-he  will  rise  fiom  the  study  wearied 
and  perj^exed,  rather  tiian  sati^od 
and  convinced. 

Are  there diffieukiefl^  oiMwmritie^aiid 
contradictions,  inherent  in  Poilbesl 
Economy  ?  .Is  it  a  Sul^ect  so  refractory 
that  it  will  not  yidd  to  ^power  of 
the  human  mmd-Hso-  deepi  ^i«t  no 
line  of  intellect  can  fadiom  it*— so  high, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  xeaeh  of  man, 
whom  it  concerns,  and  from  whose 
worldly  interests  it  derives  ita  being? 
It  is  natural  to  ask  these  questions>  af- 
ter the  display  which  we  have  given 
qH  the  various  conflicting  oinmona  that 
are  entertained  on  some  of  its  most 
fundamental  and  impcHrtant  topics. 

In  our  next  Essay,  therefore,  we 
shall  inquire  idiether  Political  Eco- 
nomy may  not  be  reduced  to  a  scteace, 
that  is,  whether  it  may  not  be  Ibund- 
ed  on  general  principles  dermd  from 
facts,  and  when  thus  founded,  whether' 
it  may  not  be  employed  as  a  practical 
science,  of  the  highest  importance  and 
utility  to  the  social  interests  of  mui. 
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Thanks  for  your  congratulations ; 
and  take  mine  in  return,  on  your  ha- 
ving escaped  finee  with  life,  aiid,  what 
is  more  important  still,  without  disfi- 
gurement. Really,  to  see  a  man,  in 
these  times,  go  through  ten  years'  ser- 
vice untoucned — ^Talavera,  Busaco, 
Salamanca,  and  Waterloo ;  beddes 
duels,  bye  skirmishes,  and  occadonal 
lews  out  of  window;  might  almost 
vMke  one  a  believer  in  **  The  Special 
Oraoe,"  or  the  Mussulman  doctrine  of 
predes^ation. 

¥o»r  kind  papers  met  me  at  Fal* 
month,  where  I  landed,  from  a  pilot* 
boat,  on  the  14th,  after  contending 
thirty  hours  with  such  a  gale  as  the 
•very  spirit  of  larceny  might  have  given 
iisfuf  up  for  lost  in.  One  whole  night 
we  had  of  it,  and  best  part  of  two  days, 
with  tofV-masts  struck,  topgallant 
inasts  rolled  liway,  hatches  battened 
down^  dead-lkbts  shut  in,  boats  gone, 
q^aia  wedied  o£(  (except  a  few  that 


Medhurtt,  18ie. 
we  lash^  across  the  deck/  to  avoid 
being  washed  off'oursclves,)  snd  lower 
masts  groaning,  and  creakiBg^  and 
stnuUi^,  as  if  well  indkicd,  if  the 
hubbub  lasted,  to  make  away  after 
their  companions. 

Never  was  so  frightened'  before  in 
all  my  Hfe^which  I  attribute  enttvely 
to  my  having  lately  become  "  »o* 
Hied.''  In  the  onset  of  the  afl&h-,  a 
trifle  of  a  sea  took  us ;  beat  in  all  the 
quarter  boards  <m  our  weather  side ; 
and  carried  away  six  water  casks,  and 
four  pigs,  besides  the  oook-hoose,  the 
cook  in  it,  and  the  binnade.  It  wAs 
night— dark  as  piteh,  find  raining^  So 
black,  that  the  man  at  the  hehn  eould 
not  have  seen  shore  if  his  bowsprit* 
end  had  run  agEunst  it.  And  then,  >  on 
«  8udd^,  by  the  ilasbes  of  lightning 
half  a  minute  long— the  whole  hope- 
less, interminable  prospect  of  white 
fimming  water  opened  befoie  you ; 
with  the  pi^,  and  iho  cqgka^  m  the 
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het^ctbpi,  mch  riding  off  upaa  a  fe^ 
|iBnrte  wtve  «  big  aa  Westmiiuter 

BeggsrT>  tiniemitof  inind^  has  been 
▼dmt*  He  must  be  bmre  (perforoe) 
"who  bis  no  breeches ;  bat  the  holder 
of  esdieqner  bills  hates  insdnetifely 
to  find  himself  one  moment  trespassinff 
vpm  tiie  moon-flying  upwJ^  to 
ImMign  tl»  di^Hrt8r>  as  n  <mt  of  a 
nwtng  nine 'times  as  high  as  the  gibbet 
Hanran  ^wbs  hanged  upon ;  and^  the 
aext^  to  be  sunk  down  into  a  cursed 
boitomlefis  Uaek  diasm^  with  the  wa« 
.ter,  on'  three  atd^  at  least  of  him^ 
aA)Ov«  the  piiteh  of  his  top^gallant  yard^ 
the  whole  bed  of  sea,  in  the  ordinary 
eourse  of  fluids  coming  to  their  levels 
being  to  close  fifty  feet  over  his  head 
within  the  next  half  second. 

itnd  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
voking datkness,  which  hides  the  ex- 
tent c¥  your  danger,  and  enables  you 
to  add  just  two  hundred  per  cent  to  it, 
arises  a  vast  array  of  multifarious  clat- 
ters, to  terrify  those  who  don't  know 
thek  import,  and  those  who  do.  First, 
your  jeopardy  is  suggested  by  the  lively 
ra^ng  of  the  thunder,  the  pelting  m 
the  rain,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
wind  in  the  ri^ng.  Next,  you  be- 
come interested  in  the  rending  and 
shivering  of  sails,  the  rocking  and' 
squeaking  of  yards  and  masts,  the 
choking  and  hiccuping  of  pumps, 
and  the  fi^quent  crashes  of  ^*  some- 
thing gone  !" — expecting  the  next 
thing  ^at  *'  goes"  to  be  yourself.  The 
lighter  accompaniments  consisting, 
chiefly,  in  a  perpetual  rush  oi  boiling 
water  under  your  bow,  ami  the  blow* 
in^  of  a  seore  of  grampuses  (wbo  are 
evidently  waiting  for  you)  in  it ;  these 
last  performers  (doubtless  the  original 
tritons)  spouting,  aiid  committing  all 
kinds  of  singeries  in  their  hilarity  ; 
obviously  esteeming  it  a  mistake  of 
Providenee  that  it  should  not  be  a 
tonpest  always ! 

A  man  may  be  as  stout  as  Hercules 
and  yet  not  care  to  be  eaten  by  ceta- 
ceous flshes.  Did  you  nev^  observe 
that  the  pec^ewho  bring  themselves  to 
subaqueous  terminations  in  and  about 
X<onck>n,  almost  always  choose  to 
oondude  in  sc»nething  like  smooUi 
water  ?  Nursery  maids  take  the  New 
River  and  the  Paddington  Canal,—- 
loveHB,  the  **  Serpentine,"  and  the 
**  S«s(m"  in  Hyde  Park  ;— stock-job- 
beta'  ^  to  "Westminster  Bridge  4Uid 
;— whipped  scfaool-boya. 


and  daiperate  'pwntkeiy  iato  fiatar 
butts  ttm  fish  ponds ;  but  no  adven* 
tuvers  (at  least  I  don't  reeoUeet  any) 
ever  jump  off  London  Bridge,  where 
the  flood  has  an  angry,  tlmateniog 
appearance.  Man,  even  where  he  is  to 
be  a  slave  and  a  fool,  finds  a  satisfao-i 
tion  in  being  a  slave  and  a  fool  in  his 
own  way.  One  gentleman  co^ncdts  to 
die  in  battle ;  another  has  a  fancy  to 
pass  in  his  bed.  Many  part  by  corro- 
sive subHroate  and  laudanum,  who 
would  live  on  if  they  were  bou^d  to 
use  the  knife.  There  are  obstacles  to 
the  application  of  the  ''  bare  bodkin" 
more  than  the  high-souled  Hamlet 
could  descend  to  tnink  of;  and,  for 
myself,  if  I  were  going  to  be  drowned^ 
I  confess  I  should  like  to  meet.my  fate 
in  quiet  water* 

But  here  I  am,  my  iriend,  on  shore  ; 
every  thought  of  dan^r  (and  of  wa- « 
ter^  over ;  master  of  myself,  ten  yearf 
of  life  and  youth,  and  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  of  fortune  that  1  never 
hoped  for.  Your  letter  is  most  wel- 
ycome.  For  excuses,  let  them  trouble 
neither  of  us.  A  lapse  of  intercourse 
is  not  necessarily  a  breach  of  iViend- 
ship;  and,  if  it  were,  the  act  that 
made  the  lapse  was  mine.  "  Man  . 
proposes,"  as  somebody  says,  "  and 
God  disposes ;" — few  sublunary  re- 
solves can  stand  against  the  force  of  . 
circumstances.  I  took  my  course  seven  , 
years  since — at  least  I  think  so— not 
as  a  man  who  was  without  friends, 
but  like  a  man  who  wished  to  keep 
them.  When  the  sheet-anchor  could 
not  hold  my  vessel,  it  was  as  well  to 
dvive,  and  keep  the  kedge  on  board* ., 
Fools  '^  try"  their  friends,  and  lose 
them — pressing  on  a  toy  of  glassi,  as 
though  it  were  a  rock  of  adamant. 
Jhey  forget  the  very  first  condition 
upon  which  they  hold  the  feeling  they 
are  trusting  to;  void  the  lease,  and 
vet  marvel  when  the  lord  enters  for 
breach  of  covenant.  A  man  must  pef> 
lidb— this  is  an  arrangement  in  nature 
—before  he  can  be  regretted.  The 
tragic  poet  dares  not,  for  all  Paryassus, 
save  his  hero  in  the  last  scene.  You 
are  mistaken,  and  you  do  me  injustice, 
when  you  say,  that  I  had  no  ^^  friend" 
(at  the  time  you  refer  to)  but  yourself. 
I  tell  you,  that  at  the  very  mom^t 
when,  upon  deliberation,  I  *'  took  ser** 
vice"  as  a  private  soldier*-an  i^t^ 
which  I  am  more  proud  than  of  an^.  I 
ever  performed  in  my  whole  life ! — at 
that  very  moment  I  bad  k  ktter  iui 
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hand  froitt'  a  mroan-^Ood  bless  her  f . 
'*^h»  was  the  widow  of  an  officer 
whom  I  had  once  served^  and  she  sus« 
pected  m  j  condition-^^ntreating  ine> 
m  terms  which  I  can  neyer  forget^ 
^rotigh  I  will  not  quote  them^  to  share 
her  means  (and  they  were  slight  ones) 
till  my  embarrassments  were  over.  If 
friendiship  could  have  helped  me,  Hea« 
▼en  knows!  here  it  was  in  its  most 

S^eeable  form.  BUt  there  is  a  princi«« 
e  of  re-action^  among  the  first  ordi-* 
nances  of  nature,  which  makes  it  im-* 
possible  to  profit  by  such  an  offer.  It 
seemed  a  jewel>  the  thing  that  was 
held  out  to  me;  but,  had  I  grasped, 
it  would  have  turned  to  ashes  in  my 
hand.  I  was  famishing,  and  cool  water 
stood  at  iny  lips ;.  but  it  would  have 
fled  and  ihocked  me,  had  I  sought  to 
taste  it.  Here  lies  no  failure  ;  for,  on 
the  point,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
will  of  the  proposing  inoividual ;  the 
obstacle,  which  is  insurmountable,  is 
a  parcel  of  the  very  system  under  which 
^ebreathe.  The  precise  qualities  which 
procure  a  man  offers  of  assistance,  are 
those  (nine  times  in  ten)  he  woulc( 
sacrifice  by  accepting  it. 

B*ew  people  will  give  away,  even 
their  money,  to  a  crouching  coward—* 
a  depeTidant — a  hanger-on;  and  yet 
what  else  than  these  can  he  be  who 
consents  to  live  upon  the  bounty  of 
another  ?  The  romantic  generosity  of 

l^Ts ^'s  character  was  excited  by 

what  she  took  to  be  a  corresponding 
principle  of  chivalry  in  mine.  She 
would  have  saved  a  man,  (she  guessed 
from  death,)  whom  certain  qualities, 
which  she  liked,  went  to  endanjrer; 
and  forgot  to  think  of  the  folly  which 
had  bf  ought  him  into  peril,  in  surprise 
at  the  unshrinking  obduracy  with 
which  he  stood  to  meet  it.  Why,  yoU 
see,  a  man's  very  vanity,  in  a  situation 
like  this,  leaves  him  no  choice  but  to 
be  cut  up  and  devoured.  From  the 
moment  that  I  listened  to  a  thought 
of  safety,  I  ceased  to  be  the  hero  that 
the  lady  took  me  for.  I  should  have 
been  aosdutely  an  impostor  if  I  had 
accepted  her  offer ;  for,  the  very  in- 
stant that  I  even  paused  upon  it,  it 
beoime  the  property  of  somebody  else. 
You  must  be  bumed-^there  is  no  help 
for  it— if  you  wish  to  be  a  martyr. 
You  must  die  (though  it  is  unplea* 
aant)  before  your  name  can  be  embla^ 
ftened  on  your  tomb.  I  desire  to  wrong 
no  man's  feeling ;  but  the  course  yon 
C9iaplain  df  is  the  course  whicb  I 


diould  take  again.  Asmstsnoe  Stmg» 
'^  friendship  "  is  always  boof^t  Setnf, 
and  turns  out  graierally  to  be  good-lbr 
nothing  when  you  have  it.  Yon  part; 
in  a  sad  state  of  the  market,  with>  per« 
haps,  a  good  character  ;  and>  a^r  Uie 
ba^l^  is  concluded^  find  tluit  foa 
have  got  in  payment  a  bad  Bln]]ing.< 

But  a  truce  to  east  troubles^  nwa» 
it  be  to  laugh  at  tnem — ^Did  I  not  ieHk 
you,  even  when  I  was  faUlng-^-dkl  i 
not  tell  you  that  I  should  rise  again  ? 
It  is  but  3Fe8terday  that  I  stood  in  the 
world  alone,  without  rank)  reckcming, 
or  respect ;  that  I  was  a  nameless  crea- 
ture, without  lights,  without  posses^ 
sions^  widiout  even  personal  libevty^; 
and  to  day,  I,  the  same  ''  Cha^4es  £ch4 
wards" — ^helped  bynoman— l^nkine 
nono— I  breathe  my  horse  on  gioand 
that  is  mine  own,  and  am  a  *'  lord'* 
.  and  a  gentleman  of  won^p !  I  went 
forth  as  a  sold  and  purchased  slave  i 
and,  Mameluke  like,  I  have  returned 
as  a  chief  and  a  conqueror.  Charlei 
Edwards — ("  rogue  Wellborn!")—* 
''Lord" of  the  manor  of  Medhorst ! 
and  the  ^Mance^prisade"  hath  twcr 
bankers; — the  "rough-rider"  knowa 
when  it  shall  be '' quarter  day  I"  Yes** 
terday  miy  estate  was  an  empty  sto^ 
maeh,  and  Chelsea  was  my  inherit 
tance !  and  to^ay,  there  is  a  gentle* 
man  who  cannot  stand  straight  in  my 
presence,  shews  the  rent-roll  of  my 
''landed  property;"  and  talks  of 
"  rents,"  "  farms,"  "  feoffments," 
"  fisheries/'  "  waifs,"  "  strays,"  and 
"  commonable  rights !" — 

Come  to  me,  u  possible,  for  I  am 
full  of  business  ;  and  my  head  might 
be  in  a  better  condition  for  transact'^ 
ing  it.  People  who  inherit  fortunes 
firom  their  fathers,  never  guess  even  at 
the  real  advantages  of  w^th.  You 
never  got  a  true  feeling  of  the  deH«* 
dousness  of  having  money-— no,  not 
even  from  seeing  half  your  acqnaint" 
ances  go  without  it.  But,  for  nse !  I 
am  just  bursting  as  from  darkness  in* 
to  the  broad  blaze  of  sunshine-^rQiii 
bondage  into  freedom  uncontrolled— 
£rom  childish  helplessness,  into  the 
strength  and  power  of  a  giant !  My 
quarrel  always  with  life  was,  that  s 
man  could  not  work  his  way  into  a 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  until  tk 
narrower  house  might  sarve  hii  de* 
sires,  and  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  negessities.  Tliere  was  no  path  by 
whic^  man  could  make  a  fortune  te 
himself,  and  tit  down  to  dissipau*  ii 
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in  pMualoDy  even  at  thirty.  I  had  a 
thou^t  onee  of  going  to  die  har-*-I 
■qurpely  know  how  or  why.  Bat, 
when  I  peeped  into  a  court  of  law^  and 
aaw  the  hare  results  ,of  years  of  puzzle- 
inept! — the  ^^damn^  Hebrew,  or 
parehment  as  thick  as  a  board,"  what 
was  the  net  product  of  eyes  pwed  out« 
and  brains  distracted !  and  the  Chan- 
c^lor  himself,  the  enfant  gate  of  fo- 
sensic  fortune,— -suffering  arguments, 
and  reconciling  absurdities,  for  eight 
or  ten  hours  every  day— even  if  he  got 
(^fcHT  that! — I  found  myself,  (with 
the  power  oi  locomotion,-  and  two 
shirts,)  incomparably  the  richer  man 
of  the  two!  His  lordship  had  the 
peen^;  but  I  could  walk  "'i'  the 
sweet  air/'  He  held  the  seat  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  I  was  at  liberty  to  '^  depart 
the  court"  Like  the  Frenchman  in 
M<mtaigne'B  tale,  who  had  his  choice 
to  be  hanged  or  married,  I  cried, 
''  Drive  on  the  cart !" — ^it  was  cheaper 
to  starve  than  (on  sodi  terms)  to  earn 
the  money  i    But  now — when  I  have 

^  the  money,  Robert— and  have  it — as 
only  it  becomes  worth  having — ^with- 
out the  earning  I — ^when  I  have  it  ho- 
nourably too,  and  conscientiously — ^in 

^  my  own  undoubted  right!  no  kidnap- 
ped prodigy  of  ninety  to  iH'eak  in  upon 
my  grace  w  leisure,  with  fables  of  ca- 
jolement, plunder,  and  desertion  I  no 
heiress  wife,  even  though  young  and 
beautiful,  made  bold  by  an  unreason- 
aUe  setdement,  to  hint  that  my  ex-- 
trai^BgaDcies,  or  infidelities,  are  com- 
mitted, in  all  senses,  at  her  cost! 
— the  luxury— the  splendour — the 
free  af^ency — that  all  my  life  I  have 
been  thirsting  for,  are  mine !  Not  a 
wild  scheme  that  I  have  dreamed  of 
but  takes  a  "  local  habitation,"  and  a 
shew  of  accomplishment !  Not  a  light 
wish  but  now  seems  feasible,  fitting — 
only  unpossessed,  because  I  may  pos- 
sess it  wh^i  I  will.  How  many  a 
woman  have  I  adored — and  fled  from 
—lest  I  might  make  her  estate  as  des- 
pera^  as  my  own !  How  many  a  man, 
whom  I  could  have  trampled,  have  I 
suffered  to  insult  over  me,  when  those 
I  loved  might  have  been  injured  by 
my  triumph!  I  was  prudent,  and  for- 
b^uing,  and  humble,  where  the  tem- 
pers of  some  would  have  given  way. 
I  was  modest,  and  shunned  collision, 
wheee  I  felt  myself  the  weaker  vessel. 
I  did  not  care  even  to  be  foughL^vith, 
where  the  contest  would  havv  been 
felt  a  matter  of  hardship  by  my  anta- 


gonist. I'^abodemy  time^iasufib'.* 
ing  and  in  silence — ^but  that  time  ia 
come  at  last !  and  what  I  owe  in  the 
world,  both  of  good  and  ill,  please 
Heaven !  shall  now  be  paid  lo  the  ut- 
most farthing.  If  it  was  ^ort  while 
the  poor  bear  was  chained,  the  scene 
may  change  now  he  has  broke  fVee.  I 
have  never  complained  of  the  abuse  of 
strength  by  others,  let  none  complain 
of  its  reasonable  exercise  by  me.  I 
will  ask  no  account  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  but  the  right  shall 
be  mine  to  do  now  for  the  future.  I 
will  seek  for  no  combat  with  any  man 
alive ;  but  it  shall  go  hard,  if,  vrith 
some,  I  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  vic- 
tory. 

And  this  seems  very  heroical,  all  of 
it,  and  very  fooUsh,  when  I  meant  to 
be  in  the  best  humour  in  the  world  ? 
But  the  fiict  is,  I  have  had  a  touch  as 
two  of  the  piquant  here — ^my  recollec- 
tion just  a  little  stirred  up — since  my 
airivaL  I  came  to  England,  prepared 
to  be  pleased  at  all  points.  Home 
shews  delightedly,  to  the  imsgina- 
tion  at  least,  after  six  years'  absence* 
And  then  there  was  the  white  bread 
in  the  hotels  of  Falmouth,  and  its 
blue-eyed  Saxon  beauties — and  the  in^ 
comparable  fresh  butter— and  the 
cream !— I  Mt  my  heart  cleave  to  my 
country  the  moment  I  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  So  I  saddled  at  once,  find-* 
ing  my  cavalry  sain  et  sauf,  (which  I 
htd  snipped  from  Figuera  a  week  be- 
fore me,)  and  rode  at  a  round  rate 
through  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and 
Somerset,  purposing,  as  ^'  greatness" 
was  '^thrust  upon  me,"  to  lose  bo 
time  in  taking  possession  of  it ;  but* 
when  I  got  to  Bath,  an  idea  struck 
me — it  was  for  the  first  time— that 
Sir  Walter  Beauvoir--(my  grandfe^ 
ther's  executor) — that  it  might  not  be^ 
pleasant,  under  all "  existing  circum- 
stances," for  me  to  have  to  introduce 
myself  to  the  worthy  Baronet. 

We  had  not  been  always  strangers, 
in  times  past,  the  Beauvoir  family, 
and  your  very  devoted  servant ;  and 
there  had  been  a  cessation  of  usvial  at- 
tention to  him,  at  a  certain  time  when 
perhaps  he  was  not  acting  so  cautioua- 
ly  as  he  might  have  done.  Whether 
1  distrusted  my  own  m^ts,  or  their 
*'  friendship, '  J  wrote  a  formal  letter 
of  announcement,  covered  aK  over 
with  family  arms  and  black  wax>  and 
sent  it  forward  by  a  courier,  tMtem* 
ed  to  Sir  Wdter ;  which  41^,  I  aflm 
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pfut  on^  with  as  much  speed  as  I  could  in  admiration  of  his  corvettingy  diat  I 
muster^  wishing  to  get  a  peep,  if  pos-'  was  fain  to  command  the  locking  of 
soLhta,  at  my  property^  without  hdng     his  stable  dobr. 


recognized  as  the  owner  of  it. 

I  got  to  Medhurst  befbre  my  mes- 
senger; but  found  myself  already  cHed 
at  the  very  Market-cross !  I  had 
been  hatching  devices  all  the  way,  to 
know  what  people  thought  about  me. 
I  might  have  spared  myself  the  pams. 


^r  Walter's  communioation  was 
less  offi^ve  than  I  had  expected; 
but  my  mind  was  made  up  as  to  how 
I  should  proceed.  Fight  always  at 
once^  if  possible,  THiere  you  desire  to 
be  quiet-^you'are  sure  of  peace,  after 
men  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 


Most  of  my  grandfather's  tenants  held'    got  by  going  to  war  with  you.   These 
beneficial  leases ;  and  their  '^  prophe-     Beauvoirs  are  of  your  gens  de  coterie^^ 


tic  souls"  were  on  the  qui  mve.  My 
"  listing  for  a  horse  soldier,"  ana 
«'  going  off  with  the  Major's  ladv"— 
Ihe  whole  history  was  afield,  with  ad- 
ditions, alterations,  and  exaggerations. 
I  sent  for  a  hair-dresser,  and  had  it 
all  (without  asking)  in  fiye  minutes. 
My  father's  unreasonable  postpone- 
ment gave  some  offence ;  my  most- 
lo-be-Iamented  succession  still  more. 
I  was  to  make  a  seraglio  of  the  ma- 
nor-house in  a  fortnight ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  last  acre  in  a  year. 


your  people  of  tne  *^  real  caste  "  and 
*^  tone  "—-(that  is,  your  people  who, 
singly,  would  be  himted  down  as  owls 
and  bedlamites ;  but  who,  as  a^^set,'' 
have  managed  to  make  their  joint* 
stock  impudence  imposing.)  I  sus- 
pected the  reception  that  I  sboold 
meet  from  them ;  and'  I  waited  upon 
good  Sir  Walter  without  my  scabbaid. 
There  is  a  recipe  in  some  old  boek^^ 
^^  How  to  avoid  being  tossed  by  a  mad 
bull."  And  the  instruction  ^ven  is-^ 
"  Toss  him !"    Try  the  experiment 


Next  day,  I  sent  my  own  servant    -upon  the  first  coxcomb  who  fancies 


to  Beauvoir,  with  a  note,  setting  forth 
my  arrival,  and  requesting  an  inter- 
▼iew.  SignorJos^  wore  his  foreign 
.  livery,  and  red  Montero  cap ;  and  de- 
mrted,  upon  a  very  curious  Spanish 
norse,  that  I  have  brought  over  with 
me,  with  half  the  population  of  Med- 
hurst at  his  heels;  In  truth,  die 
horse— ^you  shall  see  him  when  we 
Bseet— was  a  monture  fit  for  Murat 
in  person !  No  whipped  and  cutbed- 
np  restive  Engli^  jade,  that  you 
dffust  spurs  into,  and,  when  he  flinch- 
es/call  It  spirit ;  but  a  beast  that  will 
cat  of  his  master's  bread,  and  drink  of 
his  cup;  never  felt  a  spur  in  all  his 
life,  fiind  knows  switdies  and  haltertf 
only  by  report.  On  my  affirmation  !^— 


that  you  are  his  inferior  ;-^-charge  firsts 
and  give  him  to  understand  roundly 
that  you  fancy  he  is.yours*  Be  coldly 
supercilious  with  aU  *'  important  - 
caitiffs,  and  most  punctual  be  your 
attention  to  the  matter  in  debate ;  but 
let  no  temptation  prevail  with  you  to 
touch  on  any  earthly  point  beycmd  it 
In  business  all  men  are  equal.  The 
casting  of  an  account  knows  no  dis^ 
tinction  of  persons.  But  remember, 
that  he  .(whoever  he  is)  stands  a  babw 
bier,  convict,  who  utters  one  wmd 
exc^t  to  state  the  sum  total  of  it.  Get 
an  oliservation  about  the  weather,  you 
reply  with  some— ^'  Thirteen  and  nine- 
pence  !"  and  your  interlocutor  is  dead; 
A  syllable  de  trop  will  enable  you  to 


(my  attorney  shall  make  affidavit  of    decline  *^   general   communication,'* 


it) — ^he  is  the  very  steed — the  real 
RtAican—^evm^  of  by  Ariosto— who 
cheats  the  sand  of  his  shadow,  and  on 
die  snow  leaves  no  mark  of  his  fi)ot- 
step !  Who  was  begotten  of  the  flame, 
and  of  the  wind  .'Who  might  pace 
dry-shod  upon  the  sea ;  make  his  troU 
ioir  of  a  zephyr ;  and  for  speed !— I 
forget  the  rest  -of  the  poetry ;  but  I 
know  I  bought  the  animal  when  he 
was  a  colt,  and  have  pampered  him 
ever  since,  till  he  is  as  fleet  as  a  roe- 
back,  and  as  fierce,  in  any  hands  but 
my  own.  as  a  three-days-taken  tiger. 

•And  Koon  brought  this  inestimable 
quadru][>ed  back,  with  an  answer  to 
ray  letter,  and  with  so  many  clowns' 
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where  no  approach  to  such  a  state  was 
ever  intended.  Poor  Sir  Walter  came 
down,  loaded  to  the  very  muazle,  to 
repress  "  familiarity"  on  my  part ; 
but  I  found  him  guilty  of  "  famili- 
arity" himself,  and  made  him  bear  the 
penalty  of  it,  before  six  sentences  had 
been  exchanged  between  us. 

"  The  lale  gales" — there  was  no 
^'  Happy  to  see  me  at  Beauvoir  !"— 
'^  The  late  gales  had  rendered  my  pas- 
sage from  the  continent  difficult  ? 

**  It  had  not  been  pleasant." — This' 
came  after  we  were  seated  ;  and  aft^ 
a  salutation  such  as  might  pass  be- 
tween the  automaton  chess-player  and 
the  ghost  in  Don  Juan. 
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I  had  received  letters^  of  course^ 
fromMr  Dupuis? 

•'  At  Figuera,  to  the  30th  ult."— 
Fc^owed  by  a  long  pauae^  which  I  did 
not  move  to  interrupt. — ^Mr  Dupuis  is 
my  agent  and  attorney. 

«  The  late  Mr  Charlton  Edwards/' 
in  a  tone  of  condescension  this  and 
dignified  feelings  which  made  me  think 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the  speak- 
er into  my  hands — "  The  late  Mr 
Charlton  Edwards^  I  was  perhaps 
aware^  he  (Sir  W.  B,)  had  much  re- 
spected ?"  (I  was  aware,  Robert,  that 
it  was  very  inconvenient  for  a  gentle- 
man to  speak,  and  not  be  answered ; 
but,  as  this  observation  needed  no  re- 
ply, I  made  none,  except  a  look  of  po- 
lite surprise.) 

"  That  sentiment  alone  " — ^here  a 
little  hesitation,  occasioned  by  my 
omitting  such  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
test— '^  that  sentiment  alone  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  upon  himself  the 
Bomewhat  laborious  duty  of  an  execu- 
tor. There  was  a  legacy  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  attached  to  the  office; 
but," — (this  was  the  coup  that  was  to 
annihilate  me)— "that— remembrance 
— he  i^ould  desire  to  be  excused  from 
accepting." 

As  six  cards  at  least  more,  in  thg 
potential  way,  were  coming,  I  trump- 
ed the  suit  at  once. — "  In  that  case, 
the  sum  would  pass  to  any  charity 
which  he  (Sir  Walter)  might  be  dis- 
posed to  favour ;  and  I  would  endea- 
vour to  add  something  which  should 
be  worthy  to  accompany  so  munificent 
a  donation." — This  reply,  not  even 
pointed  with  contempt  at  his  thinking 
to  overwhelm  me  by  giving  up  five 
hundred  pounds  that  I  knew  he  did 
not  want — (had  it  been  ten  thousand, 
with  all  the  family  consequence,  I  had 
trembled  for  my  patrimony) — this  re- 
ply, given  without  the  movement  of 
a  single  muscle,  carried  us  straight  to 
reading  **  the  will;"  during  which 
operation,  the  Baronet's  temper  was 
once  or  twice  nearly  overcome  by  the 
irreverent  neighing  of  my  Spanish 
steeds,  who  challenged  all  comers,  from 
under  the  window.  We  diJ  get  through, 
however — ^t^oaper,  gravity,  and  all— 
and,  Mr  Dupuis  being  summoned. 
Sir  Walter  and  I  formally  took  leave 
of  each  other ; — I,  on  my  part,  toler- 
ably well  satisfied  that  I  had  waived 
no  dignity  in  our  brief  conference,  but 
a  littte  surprised  why  a  man,  who  cer- 
tainly, disliked  mc,  should  have  cho<« 


sen  to  act  as  my  executor;  and  he,  as 
I  thought,  somewhat  disconcerted 
(though  I  never  guessed  with  whiEit 
abundant  cause)  at  the  seeming  change 
in  my  humour,  and  habits  of  acting 
and  thinking. 

My  grandfather  has  left  me  every- 
thing; and  (with  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties, ne  had  spirit  and  taste,)  his  last 
order  was,  that  Monckton  Manor 
should  be  kept,  to  my  arrival,  just  as 
he  himself  had  lived  in  it.  It  would 
be  nonsense  to  talk  of  feeling  any  deep 
regret  for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  I 
scarcely  ever  saw ;  but — I  am  not  quite 
ungrateful — ^if  half  his  money  would 
bring  him  to  life  again,  he  should 
have  it.  As  the  case  stands,  however, 
I  get  a  diamond,  you  see,  not  only 
ready  polished,  but  ready  set  to  my 
hand,  and  had  nothing  to  do  when 
I  arrived  here,  but  walk  straight  into 
the  well-ordered  mansion  of  my  fore-^ 
fathers — from  the  which  imagine  me 
writing,  just  now,  to  bid  you  welcomte ! 
So  despotic,  that  not  a  mouse,  if  I  fist 
be  silent,  dares  raise  his  voice  within 
three  stories  of  me !  Conceive  me,  sole 
master,  and  disposing  of  all,  in  the 
very  last  house  of  all  the  world  in 
which  I  ever  looked  to  dispose  of  any* 
thing !  Sitting  in  a  small  room,  more 
stocked  with  roses  than  with  boola, 
which  takes  rank  as  "  The  Library-" 
Before  a  buhl-table,  at  a  long  narrow 
Gothic  window — ^people  did  not  icare 
for  too  much  light,  even  before  there 
was  a  tax  upon  it — ^really  extant,  I 
believe,  (the  window,)  since  the  days 
of  Henry  the  VII.  My  great-grand- 
father, I  know,  traiced  it  back  to  Ru- 
^s,  and  £ad  his  doubts  if  it  mig^t 
not  have  been  carried  up  to  the  Con« 
queror.  With  a  great  deal  of  nick-* 
nack  furniture,  and  some  good  Fle- 
mish pictures ;  a  most  unnecessary  list 
of  servants,  and  an  incomparable  Cel- 
lar of  wine,  to  amuse  me  within ;  and^ 
without — a  strange,  irregular,  semi- 
barbarous  kind  of  prospect  to  look  at> 
— almost  grotesque,  biit  not  implea- 
sing — ^between  tne  remote,  and  the 
immediate.  Beyond  my  "ring  fence," 
a  branch  of  the  Wye — a  real  steeple 
(the  church  of  Medhurst) — ^the  vil- 
lage inn,  with  a  rising  sun  (for  a  sign) 
that  might  warm  all  Lapland  through 
a  three-months  winter — and  abund- 
ance, generally,  of  heath,  and  rivulet, 
and  hill,  and  copse,  and  forest,  part  of 
mine  own,  and  part  belonging  to  the 
demesne  of  Beauvoir. 
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.  More  aJt  hdn&e^  a  great  moltiptica- 
tfon  of  .flower-gardens^  kitchen-gar« 
dms,  and  nurseries^  shrubberies^  zig« 
BUp  walks^  and  fish-ponds^  with  duck 
isSnds  in  the  middle  of  them.  The 
view  total  supplying  a  sort  of  index  to 
the  yarious  tastes  of  the  twelve  last, 
incumbents  on  the  property ;  each  of 
whom  thought  it  a  pity  to  undo  any 
trifle  that  l^d  been  done  by  his  pre- 
dec^sor ;  and  all  had  such  a  horror  of 
either  rebuilding^  or  radical  alteration^ 
that  a  suryeyor^  caught  even  making 
a  sketch  upon  the  estate^  would  have 
found  no  more  quarter  from  them  than, 
a  beast  of  prey. 

For  my  own  part^  I  rather  agree>  I 
confess^  in  this  opinion  about  the  ^^  sur- 
veyor." I  thinks  in  stricftness^  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  artists— as  the 
attorney — ^the  house-painter— ^r  the 
undertaker — in  whose  very  callings 
there  is  something  that  men  shudder 
at  the  recollection  of.  Certainly^  if  I 
ware  in.  trade  myself,  I  would  be  a 
wine-merchant^  or  a  confectioner^  or 
of  some  crafty  so  that  people  should  be 
able  to  look  me  in  tHe  face  without  ab- 
horrence ;  and^  for  the  present  at  leasts 
I  shall  so  far  affirm  my  ancestral  piety^ 
AS  to  let  Monckton  remain  with  all 
its  .  inconveniencies.  But  you  lost 
much>  I  assure  you^  that— not  meeting 
me  on  the  coast— ryou  missed  the  so- 
.lemnity  of  my  '^  taking  possession." 

The  «  joyftd  tidings"  of  the  "  new 
lord's"  arrival  had  been  promidgated 
as  soon  as  I  reached  Beauvoir  Castle ; 
and,  m  the  hall  of  that  edifice,  (on 
leaving  it,)  I  found  my  steward,  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  keepers,  waiting 
to  **  pay  his  duty."  I  mounted  my 
grey  norse,  who  had  collected  all  the 
domestics  of  Sir  Walter's  stable  depart- 
ment in  criticism  round  him ;  and  the 
unearUily  immoveableness  which  I 
preserved  of  feature,  joined  to  a  few 
words  of  Spanish,  in  which  I  now  and 
then  spoke  to  Jos^,  seemed  to  root  the 
very  thought  of  my  ever  having  been 
an  offending  Adam  out  of  men's  minds. 
As  I  rode  through  the  village,  '^  at- 
.tended,".  the  landlord  of  the  Rising 
Sun  stood,  in  devotion,  to  bow  to  md. 
His  wife  and  daughters  were  forth- 
coming too  in  their  best  clothes ;  and 
there  was  my  barber,  looking  as  though 
he  wished,  for  once,  he  h^  beeu  less 
communicative  ;  although,  as  he  told 
me  afterwards,  by  way  of  excuse,  *'  he 
had  only  said  what  everybody  else 
■aid."  So  we  moved  forwara— -the  bells 


ringing  for  my  ^*  happy  rettto;*  I, 
in  uie  fitmt,  with  Mr  Poundage  a  lit« 
tie.  to  the  rear  on  one  side,  and  Mr 
Dupuis,  wishing  to  be  familiar,  but  not 
quite  knowing  now  to  compass  it,  on 
tne  other ;  Josd  behind,  and  the  two 
keepers  taking  long  shots,  (in  the  way 
of  comprehension,)  at  hisEnglish ;  ana 
the  folks  of  the  village  taking  ofl*  their 
h»ts  as  we  passed — to  the  whole  of 
which  I  returned  a  grave  courtesy; 
but  as  though  it  disturbed  my  own 
reflections,  rather  than  otherwise. 

I  shall  be  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  Robert, within  these  six  montiis> 
and  set  people  in  the  Stocks  1  The  five 
hundred  pound  l^cy  goes  to  repair 
*'  the  church,"  as  the  joint  gift  of  Sir 
Walter  Beauvoir  and  myself.  The  pa- 
rish-officers have  already  waited  upon 
me  in  procession  !  I  shall  have  a  tablet 
put  up  for  me  of  marble,  and  a  vile 
verse  inscribed  on  it  in  Latin — and 
*'  Charles  Edwards^  Esq."  gave — so 
much — to  '*  beautify,' — "  Anno 
MDCCCXVI."— with  an  obiit  when  I 
die,  and  a  notice  who  was  church-war- 
den when  I  was  buried. 

On  my  arrival  at  '*  Home,"  every- 
thing— tne  short  notice  considered— 
was  creditable  to  my  friend  Poundage's 
taste.  People,  all  very  alarmed  and 
anxious,  as  beseems  those  who  have  to 
get  their  own  livelihood.  At  the  lodged 
gate  I  found  my  "  porter"  in  deep 
black,  and  reverence,  *'  deeper  still. 
My  gardenia  were  scattered  at  differ- 
ent points  about  the  grounds,  that  I 
might  not,  by  any  accident,  go  too  hx 
wiSiout  having  worship  paid  ;ne.  Be- 
fore the  grand  entrance,  (to  which  Mr 
Poundage  rode  forward^  with  a  bow 
for  permission,)  stood  my  serving- 
men,  in  full  livery.  My  housekeeper, 
fat  and  oppressive,  as  an  ancient  lady 
ought  to  be,  ready  to  welcome  me. 
Half  a  dozen  of  my  chiefer  tenants,  all 
'*  in  mourning"  (for  the  "  beneficial 
leases ;")  my  maid-servants  peeping 
here  and  there,  round  comers,  and. out 
of  upper  windows. 

And  then,  moi — ^Myself — Le  Chrand 
Homme  vient! — Don't  you  see  me, 
JBob  ? — ^in  my  long  dark  pelisse,  able 
to  stand  alone  with  lace  and  embroi- 
dery-^upon  my  grey  horse,  full  six* 
teen  hands  high,  with  his  massy  fur« 
niture,  foreign  saddle,  holsters,  pis- 
tols, &;c.,  all  complete.  The  whole  ca- 
valcade an  extremely  well  got  up  and 
imposing  aflair,  I  assure  you ;  and  one 
which  would  have  led  me  to  think 
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ntost  pidssantly  of  ibe  chief  personage 
concerned  in  it^  if  I  hendL  not  (on  cer«4 
tain  previons  occasions)  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  his  acqoaintanoe. 
^  My  location  oom^ted^  ^  domestic 
dtttles"  commenced;  and  I  couldn't 
find  in  my  heart  (though  I  shall  eco- 
nomiie)  to  diadhaige  any  of  my  peo« 
pie. 

Audience  to  Mrs  Glasse — ^*  Forty 
years  in  the  family !" — '^  Hoped  my 
Honour's  breakfast  had  given  my  Ho- 
nour satisfaction."  She  must  die^  I 
suppose^  at  Monckton^  and  be  buried 
at  my  cost. 

'  Audience  to  my  Stevrard — at  break-* 
£ut— «nd  told  him  I  was  satisfied 
with  his  way  of  doing  things.  He  had 
a  desire^  I  saw^  to  fall  at  my  feet,  but 
doubted  whether  it  might  not  be  tak^i 
as  a  liberty. 

Visit  from  Mr  Dupuk ; — thought 
he  seemed  rather  a  seoundrd^  and 
went  thrdugh  aU  his  accounts  at  one 
atttinff  !— -Cost  me  seven  hours^  but 
Completely  took  down  the  gentleman's 
importance.  Concluded  by  making 
him  commit  several  Taluable  docu<* 
ments  to  my  own  iron  chest ;  and  or- 
dered his  bill  (convinced  he'd  never 
live  to  make  it  out)  fiir  "  the  morning 
of  the  gnh." 

Bay  following,  full  of  bumness; 
Opened  letters  f^m  all  the  tradesmen 
within  ten  miles^  craving  ^orders." 
Before  dinner,  madea  progress  through 
my  whole  estate,  and  went  through 
ihe  ceremonies  (legal)  of  UJdng  pos- 
session. Rode  my  grey  horse  again, 
whoneighedf^riously,brinsineevery'. 
body  out  of  doors  at  every  fresh  house 
tnr  stable  he  cam^  near.  Going  home 
-^all  the  peo^de  about  quite  d^ened 
with  this  outcry,  met  one  of  the  junior 
Beauvoirs,  on  horseback,  in  a  lane.  At 
tile  sight  of  whom,  U  dit  Rahkan  gave 
fluch  a  ferocious  neigh,  rearing  and 
plunging  at  the  same  time,  as  if  for 
battle,  that  the  Captain's  hunter  bolt- 
ed into  the  hedge,  and  had  nearly 
overthrown  him.  I  moved  slightly, 
looking  at  I>upui»— who  was  riding  m 
great  bodily  fear,  as  fkr  as  he  might 
from  me — and  the  compliment  w^ 
^quite  as  slightly)  returned. 

But  I  had  a  hold  all  this  whQe  f  of 
which  I  knew  nothing)  upon  the 
heart  of  the  Beauvoir  family ;  and  it 
procured  me  the  unhoped-for  honour 
«f  a  visit  from  Sir  Walter,  almost  be- 
fore I  became  aware  of  its  existence. 

Dupuis  let  me  into  the  foct  first--* 


as  a  last  card  against  bringing  iii  his 
Mil,  and  giving  ud  his  agency.  It  waA 
the  ^oroti^  of  Meuhurst,  it  seems,  that 
formed  the  grand  tink  betwe^  my  late 
grandfather  and  the  people  at  thecastle» 

He  always  gave  up  tne  parliameiiii< 
ary  interests  ;  but  our  property  is  ana* 
pected  of  carrying  a  majority.  Major 
Beauvoir  sits  for  Medhurst;  Sir  Wid« 
ter  is  one  of  the  members  fyt  the 
county*  I  was  to  have  been  played 
upon  by  these  good  folks  as  taey 
pleased,  and  slighted  as  ther  pleased 
mto  the  bargain.  But  my  business* 
like  movements  have  struck  them  with 
alarm.  A  general  election  amnroaches^ 
and,  though  they  are  rich,  tbey  must 
not  lose  Medhurst.  I  am  a  beast,  in-* 
stead  of  (what  they  hoped  to  find  me) 
a  fool;  out  my  ^^  beneficial  leases 
are  dangerous.  And  so-— though  the 
Beauvoirs  are  "  select,"— down  came 
Sir  Walter,  to  trim  between  his  pridt 
and  his  necessity. 

It  was  really  pitifrQ  to  see  the  poor 
old  buzzard,  who,  you  know,  is  hl^ 
and  mighty,  compelled  to  comm,uni-- 
eate  with  a  wretch,  who  would  have 
no  notion  of  anybody's  being  high  and 
mighty  at  alL  First,  he  had  a  sort  of 
hope  \f£t  that  I  was  an  ass,  and  thai 
he  might  cheat  me  out  of  what  he 
waiited,  instead  of  pmrchasing  it. 
Then,  got  out  of  patience  at  my  obsti- 
nate formality ;  but  still  was  sure  that 
any  direct  overture  towards  intimacy 
from  him,  would  remove  it.  At  last, 
in  the  midst  of  the  creature's  doubt 
whether  he  would  be  friends,  be  sud- 
denly happened  to  doubt  whether  / 
would;  on  which  the  quibbling  was 
dropped  in  alarm,  and  nothing  tllought 
of  but  carrying  the  pdnt.  And  60> 
two  hours  after  Mr  Dupids  had  tidd 
me  this  long  election  story,  ^'  in  con«- 
fidence," — ^a  confidence  to  which  I  jusi 
trusted  so  far,  as  not  to  give  him  the 
slightest  hint  how  I  meant  to  act  upon 
it  in  return, — though  I  was  a  ^'  rou^« 
rider," andhad  ahorse  that  '^neigh^," 
I  received  a  morning  call  from  Si^ 
Waiter,  which  ended  (sorely  against 
his  will)  in  an  invitation  to  dme  at' 
Beauvoir  castle. 

If  I  could  make  head  against  the 
world  when  I  was  naked  and  penny-^ 
less,  I  can  hardly  fear  to  do  so' now. 
You  know  me,  and  know  how  I  value 
the  opinion  of  such  people  as  these  ; 
but  they  are  still  members  of  a  party, 
that^in  s(Hne  way  or  other  must  be 
dealt  with.  I  shall  have  to  fight  my 
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padsage^  a^nst  something  perhaps  of 
prgudice^  into  certain  cird^  to  which 
a  man  of  fortune  should  have  admis« 
flioti.  As  the  first  goose  might  cackle^ 
ten  to  one  the  whole  flock  would  fol- 
low. This  BehUYoir  bidding  was  an 
iopportunity  to  hegin  ihe  stn^Ie  with 
advantage^ 

I  rode  to  the  castle  on  horsehack^ 
(this  took  place  yesterday^)  and  «r« 
tived  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  last 
moment ;  having  declined  using  one  of 
Sir  Walter's  carriages^  *'  until  my  own 
could  be  put  in  order."  From  the 
very  entry  of  the  avenue^  I  saw  what 
was  to  be  my  reception, — the  evening 
was  tempting,  but  the  windows  and 
balconies  were  deserted.  The  ^'  hav- 
ing me"  was  evidently  an  "  infliction." 
—1*11  try  if  I  can't  teach  some  of  the 
family  what  "  infliction"  is. 
'  Dinner  was  instantaneous, — (as  I 
had  hoped,^ — so  sparing  me  an  incon- 
venient preUminary  ten  minutes  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  party  quite  pri- 
vate, in  order  that  the  open  avowal  of 
me  might  still  be  got  rid  df,  if  pos- 
sible. We  had  Sir  Walter,  pom- 
pous, but  rather  fi^etty.  We  had 
Lady  B.,  well-bred  enough,  and  not 
very  ill-natured.  The  two  Misses  Beau- 
voirs,  looking  most  determinately— 
f '  nothing  less  tiian  nobility  approaches 
Kitty !"  Mitjor  B.,  the  gentleman  who 
'^  sits ;"  Captain  B.,  the  gentieman 
whom  I  neaiiy  overthrew ;  the  ^ou^ 
fterhante  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  the 
parson  of  the  parish. 

This  was  the  "  bore"  party,— evi- 
dently premeditated ;  everything  was 
conducted  *^  in  a  concatenation,"  as 
Goldsmith  has  it,  *^  acc(»rdingly."  I 
was  meant — ^transparentlv — to  be  a 
"  lost  monster"  within  the  first  ^ve 
minutes ;  and  yet  I  never  enjoyed  an 
entertainment  so  much,  I  think,  in  my 
life.  It  is  so  delicious  a  role  to  play—- 
and,  withal,  so  easy— when  a  man  is 
desirous  only  of  being  disagreeable! 
And  "when  I  reflected  mat  these  luna- 
tic creatures,  who  really  stood  person- 
ally within  the  scope  of  my  danger— 
these  "  splacknucks,"  into  whose  house 
I  would  have  hired  myself  as  their 
fi>otman,  and,  in  twelve  months,  have 
ruled  it  as  their  lord — that  they,  who 
were  absolutely  suitors  to  me  for.  a 
boon,  and  over  my  prospects,  or  pos- 
sessions, could  have  no  breatii  of  in-^i 
fluence, — that  they  should  be  so  mad 
as  to  dasire  to  distress  me,  and  hope  by 
^diibiting  a  few  common  grimaces  to 


succeed  !-^he  thing,  so  far  &om  sup- 
plying a  cause  of  annoyance,  was,  as 
you  mustpercdve,  unboundedly  jocose 
and  enteitaining. 

We  had  the  i^e  farce  of  silent  hitu* 
teur  played  ofi^;  and  a  few  more  mo« 
dern  airs  in  the  peculiarities  of  eating 
and  drinking.  The  Misses  B.  were 
prodigious  in  the  arrangements  of  tiieir 
salad.  The  Captain— he  is  of  ''the 
Guards" — ate  fish  with  his  fingers. 
But,  for  the  ton,  I  had  carte  blanche^ 
as  being  a  foreigner ;  and,  for  the  si* 
lence,  you  don't  very  easily  awe  any 
man  where  he  feels  tnat  circumstances 
make  him  your  master.  I  talked,  if 
bo  one  else  did ;  and  he  who  talks 
prepense,  may  even  "  talk"  with  safe- 
ty. With  Sir  Walter  Beauvoir,  I 
spoke  of  property  and  interests,  in  a 
way  that  made  him  very  anxiously  at- 
tend to  me.  The  Captain  I  addressed 
once,  (in  reply,)  and  that  in  a  tone 
just  more  steady,  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  note,  than  I  had  been  using  with 
his  fether, — a  word  more,  and  I  would 
have  apologized  for  his  ill  horseman- 
ship on  the  preceding  day.  The  Miss*- 
es  Beauvoir  I  took  wine  with,  and 
would  not  s^  that  they  were  fair  and 
inexorable.  To  Lady  B*  I  ventured  a 
few  words,  just  to  shew  that  I  could 
behave  decentiy,  if  it  was  my  cue 
to  do  so.  But  It  was  with  the  Major 
— the  member  for  Medhurst  (that  has 
been) — the  gentleman  for  whose  im- 
mediate convenience  my  presence  was 
submitted  to ;  it  was  with  him  that 
my  high  fortune  lay;  and  the  gain 
was  greater  than  I  could  have  even 
hoped  for. 

The  Major,  I  believe,  is  a  person 
that  you  have  no  acquaintance  with  ?— 
I  knew  something  of  him,  and  disli- 
ked him,  when  we  both  were  lads. 
He  had  then — allowing  for  my  preju-* 
dices — the  qualities  which  compose  a 
brute ;  but  has  now  acquired  cunning 
enough,  in  some  degree,  to  conceal 
them.  His  early  familiarities  were 
With  watch-houses ;  his  exploits,  the 
beating  of  hackney-coachmen,  and 
dandy  linen-drapers  at  Vauxhall.  You 
may  recollect  the  fact,  perhaps,  of  his 
exchanging  out  of  the  Fusileers,  at 
Cheltenham,  for  having  put  a  tailor 
(who  asked  for  money,  I  believe)  in- 
to the  fire  ? 

The  man  either  viras  troublesome, 
or  his  creditors  vranted  amusement ; 
but  he  was  ordered>  I  kuow>  to  come 
for  pa3rment  to  a  house  at   which 
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three  or  four  gentlemen  were  dining ; 
the  whole  party  then  made  a  very  &« 
eetii»us  assault  upon  him^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Ensign  B— -«-  had  to 
quit  his  regiment;  and  the  relatives 
of  the  other  offenders  paid  near  two 
thousand  pounds  to  avoid  the  disgrace ' 
of  the  matter  coming  into  Court.  Those 
times  are  over.  Men  grow  more  pru« 
dent^  if  not  more  honesty  as  they  in- 
crease in  age.  And  my  friend  the 
Major's  rank  and  associations  have 
ni^de  him  a  man  of  fashicm ;  hut  still 
he  is  one  of  those  men,  whom,  at  first 
sight,  you  would  dislike.  There  are 
a  description  of  persons,  as  we  all  find 
out  sometimes,  whom  you  can  hardly 
meet,  even  in  the  stage-coach,  without 
looking  for  a  quarrel  with  them.  The 
slightest  degree  of  intercourse  seems 
to  make  the  event  quite  certain ;  and, 
feelii^  that,  you.  desperately  think 
that  the  sooner  it  happens^  and  is  over, 
the  hetter.  I  rememher  once  sitting 
in  the  same  coffee-room  with  a  man 
whose  deportment  absolutely  fascina- 
ted me.  Not  a  word  had  passed  be- 
tween us ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  must 
either  instantly  insult  him,  or  leave 
the  apartment.  Major  Beauvoir's 
manner  yesterday,  at  our  re-introduc- 
tion, was  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
ungovernableness  of  this  particular 
faculty:  it  was  decidedly  repelling, 
(though  not  sufficiently  so  to  call  for 
notice,)  while,  from  what  followed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  conciliatory. 

For  he  has  the  infirmity  upon  him, 
(this  gentleman,)  among  others,  of 
being  easily  affected  by  wine ;  and  the 
spirit  of  play,  which  also  constantly 
attends  him,  had  caught  a  scent  of 
my  ready  money.  The  exposure  that 
followed  was  good  enough  to  have  been 
bought  by  encouragement;  but  his 
monstrous  folly  made  even  encourage- 
ment unnecessary.  A  wild  extrava- 
gance keeps  him  constantly  poor ;  and 
He  has  not  brains  enough  to  make  him 
timid ;  for,  take  successful  speculators, 
with  the  oidds  ten  to  one  against  them 
generally,  and  you  will  find  them 
coarse-minded,  obtuse  men — acute  in- 
tellect would  see  too  clearly  the  chance 
of  overthrow.  In  spite  of  all  Sir  Wal- 
ter's exertion,  after  the  first  eight  glas- 
ses, my  mere  listening  became  suffi- 
cient to  draw  him  out.  First,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  circumstance  of  our  for- 
mer acquaintance,  and  drew  on  yali"< 


antly,  though  I  made  him  pull  me 
all  tne  way.  Then  we  talked  of  the 
'  country^-of  horses  (his  and  my  own) 
and  hunting — my  snare  in  the  discus* 
sion  going  little  beyond  monosyllables* 
From  thence  it  came  to  arrangement!, 
for  town,  (whither  the  Msgor  himself 
was  forthwith  returning ;)  and  cluba 
— ^mat^hes — ^bets — ^introductions -^all 
the  circumstances  of  currency  which 
I  wanted,  (the  command  of,)  I  was, 
enabled  politely,  but  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment,  to  decline* 
At  length  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  ae^ 
companied  to  the  last  possible  moment 
of  conversation  by  Sir  Walter,  wha 
saw  his  son's  failure  with  obvious  hor« 
ror,  although  the  ingenious  gentleman 
himself  never  suspected  it  We  de- 
scended the  great  staircase,  with  so-» 
lemn  deprecation  on  my  part,  and  im« 
mense,  though  not  very  happily  ma- 
naged, conciliation  on  nis.  But  just 
as  the  august  personage  was  express- 
ing his  hope,  under  great  ardent  su& 
fering,  that  he  should  early  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  me  again  at  Beauvoir 
Castle,  when  perhaps  something  might 
be  suggested,  with  respect  to  certain 
political  arrangements,  which  might 
operate  to  the  mutual  conveniences^ 
and,  indeed,  advantage,  of  both  our  fa- 
milies—just as  he  got  to  this  pointy 
we  reached  the  lower  hall,  and  my 
grey  horse,  who  was  in  waiting^,  utter- 
ed a  most  extra  hyaena-like,  and  de- 
moniacal neigh.  This  strange  inter-* 
ruption — f  which  was  producol,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  hearing  my  voice) — and 
at  such  a  jimcture  too ! — disconcerted 
him  completely.  He  stopped — gulped 
—recollected  himself— doubted  whe- 
ther to  piece  his  discourse,  or  he^sk 
over  again.  In  the  end,  the  poor 
Baronet  stammered  out  a-  parting 
compliment,  even  worse  turned  than 
that  which  Monsieur  Rabican  had 
broken  in  upon ;  and  I  returned  home 
a  personage  decidedly  more  hateful  to 
the  Beauvoir  family  tlian  ever,  but 
completely  relieved  hoxa  all  anxiety 
about  my  reception — ^as  a  potentate  of 
the  vicinity — ^m  future ;  and  as  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  wifli  the  worthy 
folks,  you  know,  of  necessity,  an  ob- 
ject, if  not  of  terror,  of  respect. 

This,  I  think,  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  am  feted  by  these  people,  and  will 
be  farther  so ;  and,  when  they  have 
gone  through  the  abomination  of  get- 
tmg  my  interest,  they  shall  find  that 
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tbey  bate  lost  it.  Bat  that  they  are 
dumsy  impostors,  ilnd  deserve  no  such 
kudty,  I  could  end  their  ani^ety  in  a 
word  ;  ^T,  if  I  really  have  a  majority 
in  the  borough,  I  think  I  shall  sit  for 
it  myself.  You  laugh — ^but  I  csan't 
eome  back  to  the  army,  after  six  years' 
desertion,  to  face  your  Waterloo  repu« 
tation  upon  a  "  lady  peace"  establish- 
ment And  a  seat  in  Parliament  gives 
a  man  a  semblance  of  pursuits  in  life, 
which  (where  no  trouble  attaches) 
is  convenient.  You  will  come  over  to 
my  election,  (if  I  find  I  can  command 
the  place,)  and  help  to  eat  the  bad 
dinners,  and  kiss  the  people's  wives. 
Drop  no  word,  however,  I  charge  you, 
in  the  interim ;  because  I  must  bam- 
boozle these  coxcombs,  who  meant  to 
bamboozle  me.  The  hook  is  in  their 
mouths,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
them  on,  without  giving  either  a  rea- 
sonable expectation.  The  moment 
they  ask  my  decision,  I  shall  give  it 
agamst  them  ;  and  yet,  before  them, 
I  will  have  gained  all  they  sought  to 
withhold  from  me.  This  is  not  a 
world,  Robert,  in  which  a  man  can 
live  by  the  use  of  candour,  or  of  libe- 
ral prmdple  ;  and  he  who  is  wise  will 
fitU  into  its  spirit,  and  acquire  a  taste 
far  hoUow-heartedness  and  selfish  feel- 
ing. To  have  one's  '^  opinions"  al- 
ways fljring  out  against  those  of  every- 
boay  else— one's  heart  pinned  upon 
one^  sleeve-^is  it  not  to  fight  too 
much  at  a  disadvantage  ?  And  may 
there  not  be  some  whim  in  shaking 
hands  with  a  man  very  cordially,  when 
you  know  he  means  to  do  you  a  mor- 
tal injury,  and  when  you  have  digged 


aooontermine,  (in  the  way  of  soipriae,) 
which,  in  ^Ye  minutes,  is  to  blow  him 
to  the  moon  I  When  I  was  poor,  who 
ever  behaved  even  fairly  to  me  ?  And 
is  it  not  monstrous  vanity  to  expect 
that  I  now  should  behave  disinterest- 
edly to  those  I  love  not  ? 

Farewdl  till  we  meet,  which  J  hope 
will  not  be  many  days ;  but  I  must 
(with  the  kind  aid  of  Sir  W.  Beau- 
voir)  stamp  my  credit  in  the  right 
way,  before  I  go— here — ^in  Gloster- 
shire.  I  have  got  a  touch,  you  see,  of 
the  true  moneyed  feeling  already — ^let- 
ting policy  detain  me  in  one  place, 
when  inchnation  would  carry  me  to 
another. 

Fare  you  well  once  more,  until  we 
shake  hands ;  which,  with  you,  I 
would  not  do,  unless  I  did  it  hcmestly. 
I  shall  be  in  town,  I  believe,  by  the 
28th ;  and  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  I 
am  sure,  can  leave  a  regiment  at  any 
time.  As  a  proof  that  (for  my  part)  we 
are  still  upon  the  same  terms  that  we 
used  to  be — ask  your  father  if  he  will 
**  present"  me.  I  could  make  old  Sir 
Walter  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  sub- 
mit to  the  duty,  (and,  in  case  I  go  to 
the  continent,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
me  to  ge.t  this  done ;)  but  I  would  not 
have  him  able  to  say  that  I  ever  hoaxed 
him  out  of  any  politeness  worth  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  Besides,  I  know 
enough  of  your  father,  to  believe  that 
he  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  obliging 
me ;  and  I  write  to  shew  you  that  I  can 
ask  a  favour  fh)m  a  friend,  when  it  is 
such  a  favour  as  may  be  conferred  by 
one  gentleman  upon  another. 


THE  devil's  ELIXia.* 


The  Devil's  Elixir  is,  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  our  chief  favourite 
among  the  numerous  works  of  a  man 
of  rare  and  singular  genius.  It  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germ  of  many  of 
his  other  performances;  and  one  par- 
ticular idea,  in  which,  more  than  any 
other,  he,  as  a  romancer,  delighted,  has 
been  repeated  by  him  in  many  various 
shapes,  but  never  with  half  the  power 
and  effect  in  which  it  has  been  elabo- 
rated here.  This  idea  is,  to  be  sure, 
exactly  what  the  minor  EngUsh  cri- 


tics will  think  they  say  quite  enough 
of,  when  they  pronounce  it  ore  rotun- 
do,  a  vile  German  idea.  No  matter, 
whatever  these  gentry  may  say,  for  as 
to  thinking — of  that  they  are  tolerably 
guiltless — whatever  small  men,  ac- 
customed to  move  in  one  very  snud) 
sphere, of  intellect,  may  say,  the  hov" 
tnble  is  quite  as  Intimate  a  field  of 
poetry  and  romance,  as  either  the  pa- 
thetic or  the  ludicrous.  It  is  absur- 
dity to  say  that  Mrs  Raddifi^  has  ex- 
hausted this.    That  very  clever  lady 
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had  not  brains  to  ^diaudt  anything-— 
and  she  no  more  worked  out  horror, 
than  she  did  the  scenery  of  the  Ap-« 
penines.  Matorin's  Montorio  is  ^ 
above  any  horrors  she  ever  excogitated 
— rthe  St  Leon  of  Godwin,  again,  is 
very  far  above  the  Family  of  Montorio 
— «nd  Schiller's  Ghost-seer  is  well 
worth  both  of  these.  And  why  ?  why, 
simply,  because  Godwin  is  a  hundred 
times  a  cleverer  man  than  Maturin, 
and  because  Schiller  was  a  thousand 
times  a  cleverer  man  than  Godwin. 
Nothing  that  is  a  part,  a  real  essential 
part,  of  human  nature,  ever  can  be  ex- 
nausted — and  the  regions  of  fear  and 
terror  never  will  be  so. — Human  flesh  • 
will  creep  to  the  end  of  time  at  the 
witches  of  Macbeth,  exactly  because 
to  the  end  of  time  it  will  creep  in  a 
midnight  charnel- vault:— 

So  was  it  when  the  world  began. 
So  ever  will  it  be. 

Ghosts,  Spirits  of  the  elements,  in- 
termediate beings  between  angels  and 
men,  fire  and  water  spirits,  dwarfs  of 
the  mines,  good  and  evil  attendants  on 
individual  men^ — ^in  one  word,  all  sorts 
of  sunematural  appearances,  and  won- 
derful interferences  of  invisible  beings 
— ^ese,  in  spite  of  all  thatphilosopby 
can  do,  have  taken  such  a  place  in  the 
imaginations,  and,  indeed,  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  their  total  banishment 
from  thence  must  for  ever  remain  an 
impossibilityr  Every  story  of  that 
kind,  everything  that  looks  like  an 
anecdote  from  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
in  general  every  attempt  to  support 
these  fantastic  existences,  or  to  remove 
the  grounds  on  which  reason  would 
shun  to  reject  them — ^is  sure  of  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  mostpart of 
mankind.  £ven  the  more  enlighten- 
ed among  us,  persons  who  would  oh 
no  account  have  it  said  of  them  that 
they  are  serious  believers  in  ghost- 
stories,  or  in  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
cidents on  which  such  stories  turn, — 
even  these  persons  are  in  common  well 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  chatting 
over  such  things  in  a  quiet  way,  by 
tlie  fireside.  Nay,  the  philosopher 
himself,  who,  with  all  parade  of  reason- 
ing, contends  against  the  reality  of 
these  appearances  on  which  the  ghost-k 
seers  rest  their  faith,  feels,  at  times, 
his  own  fancy  getting  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  and  has  often  enough  to  do 
to  prevent  himself  from  forming  the 
ssfme  wish  which  others  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing— the  wish. 


namely,  that  tftejbcts  if  the  story *teU* 
er  might  he  more  chsefy  examined. 

A  tradition,  which  is  as  old  as  our 
species,  or,  at  the  least,  many  eentu* 
nes  older  than  philosophy,  has  produ-^ 
ced,  in  regard  to  such  things,  a  sort  of 
universal  beHef  and  consent  of  all  na-i 
tion,s.  From  infiancy,  in  whatever  quar«i 
ter  of  the  globe  we  are  bom,  we  icre 
sure  to  be  nourished  with  the  same 
unvarying  provender  of  tales,  dreams, 
and  visions,  all  connected  with  this 
belief;  and  it  acquires  over  us  a  power 
too  deep  ever  entirely  to  be  shaken,  at 
a  period  when  we  are  not  only  devoid 
of  any    suspiciousness  in  regard  to 
/)thers,  but  unprovided  by  reason  witii 
any  weapons  wherewith  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  assaults  of  our  own 
credulous  imaginations.    In  a  word, 
as  Horace  says  of  Nature  in  general, 
"  However  contemptuously  we  may 
toss  from  us  feelings  which  are  conn 
mon  to  all  men,  there  are  moments  in 
which  they  creep  omperceived  into  our 
bosoms ;"  so  we  are  sincerely  of  opit 
nion,  that  the  earth  does  not  at  this 
moment  contain  one  single  individual 
who  never  felt  a  superstitiourshuddef 
in  passing  a  church-yard  at  midnight» 
We  are  equally  of  opinion,  that  so  Umg 
as  this  feeling,  this  painfUl  feeling,  as 
to  the  reality  of  such  things  continues; 
the  human  mind  will  continue  to  re« 
ceive  a  tragic  pleasure  from  the  skil- 
ful use  made  of  ihem  in  worksof  inaa-« 
gination.    And  we  are  farther  of  opi^ 
nion,  that  no  reader  of  taste  can  ^ 
through  this  book,  entided  The  I^ 
vil's  Elixir,  without  enjoying  agreat 
deal  of  this  sort  of  pleasure.    Who  is 
he  that  hath  not  known  the  delightful 
horror  of  perusing  a  book  ftdl  of  ghostis 
and   devils   at   midnight — the  dear 
shudder  with  which  one  turns  over 
the  leaf,  half-suspecting  Hs  rustle  to 
be  the  appros^ching  footstep  of  some 
fearful  creature,  "  not  of  the  earth 
earthy  }"  If  there  be  any  such  person, 
let  hini  congratulate  himself— let  him 
hi^  himself  as  much  and  as  long  as  he 
pleases-i-we  would  not  purchase  his 
mdifierence  to  the  pain  by  giving  up 
our  own  sensibility  to  the  pleasure  of 
it.  We  like  to  be  horrified — we  delight 
in  Frankenstein — ^we  delight  in  Gner- 
son  of  Lagg— we  delight  in  the  Devil's 
EUxir. 

We  have  already  hinted,  however, 
that  there  is  one  particular  idea  oh 
whidi  this  author,  when  in  his  horri- 
ble vein,  is  chiefly  delighted  to  expa- 
tiate.   This  is  the  idea  of  what  he 
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calls^  in  his  own  langjoage^  idoppeU 
^nger  ;  that  is  to  toy,  of  a  man's  be- 
ing naanted  by  the  visitations  of  a/io- 
ihir  self—SL  double  of  his  own  personal 
appearance.  We  have  something  not 
very  remote  from  this  conception  in 
certain  wraith-stories  of  our  own 
popular  mythology:  but  either  the 
oi^inal  Gennan  superstitions  are  much 
richer  in  their  details  of  the  notion 
than  ours^  or  La  Motte  Fouqu^^  and 
Hoffinann^  have  made  more  of  what 
their  country-people's  old  tales  gave 
-them  than  any  of  our  writers  have 
made  of  their  native  materials  of  a  si- 
milar kind.  In  some  of  their  works^ 
the  idea  is  turned  to  a  half-ludicrous 
use — and  very  successftiUy  too — but 
by  far  the  best  are  those  romances  in 
which  it  has  been  handled  qilite  seri- 
ously—and of  all  these^  the  best  is  the 
book  now  before  us  in  an  English  garlK 
^  The  superior  exceUence  of  the  De- 
yil's  Elixir  lies  in  the  skill  with  which 
its  author  has  contrived  to  mix  up  the 
horrible  notion  of  the  double-goer^ 
with  ordinary  human  feelings  of  all 
kinds.  He  has  linked  it  with  scenes 
of  great  and  simple  pathos — with  de- 
lineations of  the  human  mind  under 
the  in€uence8  of  not  one^  but  many 
of  its  passions— ^ambition— love-«-re- 
Tenge--remorse.  He  has  even  dared 
to  mix  scenes  and  characters  exqui- 
sitelv  ludicrous  with  those  in  wliich 
his  haunted  hero  appears  and  acts ; 
and  all  this  he  has  been  able  to  do 
without  in  the  smallest  degree  weak- 
ening the  horrors  which  are  throughr 
out  his  corps  de  reserve.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  attribute  the  unrivalled  ef- 
fect which  this  work,  as  a  whole,  pro- 
duces on  the  imagination,  to  nothing 
BO  much  as  the  admirable  art  with 
which  the  author  has  married  dreams 
to  realities,  the  air  of  truth  which 
bis  wildest  fantasies  draw  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  things  whiph  we  all 
feel  to  be  simply  and  intensely  human 
and  true.  Banquo's  ghost  is  tenfold 
horrib)e,  because  it  appears  at  a  regal 
banquet — ^and  the  horrors  of  the  Monk 
Medardus  affect  our  sympathies  in  a 
similar  ratio,  because  this  victim  of 
everything  that  is  fearful  in  the  caprices 
of  an  insane  imagination,  is  depicted  to 
us  as  living  and  moving  among  men, 
women,  and  scenes,  in  all  of  which 
we  cannot  help  recognizing  a  certain 
aspect  of  life  and  nature,  and  occa- 
sionally even  of  homeliness.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  very  faint  no- 
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tion  (purposely  it  shall  be  but  sudi) 
of  the  fable,  and  a  specimen  or  two  of 
the  author's  style  in  handling  differ- 
ent sorts  of  themes. 

The  main  idea,  then,  is  this :  A  cer- 
tain Italian  Prince,  having  committed 
a  series  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
at  last  enters  into  a  sort  of  compact 
with  the  Fiend,  which,  however,  is 
never  quite  completed.  The  fruit  of  a 
horrible  amour  is  his  only  child :  and 
being  seized  upon  its  birth  with  the 
most  agonizing  remorse,  he  is  suffered 
to  purchase  his  pardon,  on  the  condi- 
« tion  that  he  shall  continue  to  do  pe- 
nance as  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  until  the  race  to  which  his  guilt 
has  given  origin,  shall  be  enturely  at 
an  end,  and  that  in  the  person  of  some 
descendant,  whose  sanctity  shall  be  as 
remarkable  as  was  the  original  depra- 
vity of  his  doomed  ancestor. 

Medardus,  the  hero  of  this  book,  is 
one  of  the  remote  descendants  of  this 
Being.  The  unhappy  Ancestor  con- 
trives to  be  near  him  in  his  infancy^ 
and  strives,  in  giving  a  turn  the  most 
pious  and  holy  to  his  earliest  imagina- 
tions, to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
sanctity  of  life  on  which  his  own  peace 
is  to  depend.  He  also,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, desires  to  have  him  educated  as 
a  monk—and  a  Grerman  monk  he  be- 
comes. Being  a  youth  of  great  talent 
and  genius,  his  ambition  is  kindled, 
and  he  distinguishes  himself  very  much 
as  a  popular  preacher.  This  distinction 
strikes  at  the  corrupted  part  of  his 
blood,  and  destroys  him.  He  becomes 
vain,  proud,  voluptuous,  and,  amongst 
other  offences,  is  induced,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  gay  young  travelling  Count, 
to  swallow  part  of  the  Devil's  Elixir-— 
that  is  to  say,  uncorks  a  bottle  that 
has  for  ages  been  laid  up  in  the  reli- 
quiary  of  the  convent  unaer  that  hor- 
nfic  name.  The  story  was,  that  the 
Devil  had  once  tempted  St  Anthony 
with  this  bottle,  and  that  the  Saint 
having  seized  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
,  fiend,  had  bequeathed  it  to  those  pious 
fathers  as  the  trophy  of  hie  victwy. 
But  it  is  forther  understood  that,  such 
is  the  hellish  virtue  of  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  flask,  if  any  man 
drink  of  it,  he  will  of  necessity  become 
the  victim  of  all  those  impure  thoughts 
which  were  roost  repugnant  fh>m  the 
spotless  temperament  of  St  Anthony ; 
and  more,  that  if  any  two  persons 
drink  of  it,  they  will  not  only  become 
equally  victims  to  these  horrid  influ<> 
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eyes  of  men  a  more  than  twin-like  re- 
semblance to  each  other ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  every  evil  deed  of  Uie  one 
shall. uuconsciously  and  mysteriously 
tend  to  the  evil,  not  of  himself  merely, 
but  of  his  guilty  Double. 
.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed^  there* 
fore,  that  the  young  travelling  Count 
acts  as  the  Doppel-ganger  of  the  Monk 
— such  is  the  case :  but  it  is  also  dis« 
eovrared  in  the  sequel,  that  the  resem- 
blance between  them  may  admit  of  a 
natural  explanation,  since,  in  point  of 
fact,  Victorin  the  Count,  and  Medar- 
dus  the  Monk,  are  both  of  them  the 
sons  of  one  &ther.  The  poor  Monk 
leaves  his  convent ;  and  these  two  per- 
sons are  involved  in  a  long  variety  of 
adventures,  the  eternally  intermin- 
gling and  undistinguishable  threads  of 
which  we  have  no  intention  to  attempt 
untwisting  on  this  occasion.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  their  collision 
embraces  the  whole  field  of  human 
passion — ^that  they  are  rivals  in  love, 
u  war,  in  guilt,  in  misery,  and  in 
madness ;  and  that  they  at  last  both  die 
childless  and  repentant,  whereby  the 
great  knot  is  unloosed,  and  the  unhap- 
py wanderer  allowed  to  qidt  the  world, 
of  which  for  centuries  he  has  been 
weary.  Such  is  the  tide:  or  rathar 
such  we  understand  it  to  be,  for,  in 
truth,  Hoffinann  has  many  excellen- 
cies, but  clearness  of  narrative  is  not 
dT  the  number. 


fied  from  some  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man dramatists,  have  long  been  fami- 
liar to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  we 
have  perhaps  said  more  than  enough  as 
to  this  matter.  The  fact,  that  this 
translation  comes  fh)m  such  a  person, 
might  of  itself,  indeed^  be  a  sufficient 
pledge,  not  only  that  the  translation 
IS  well  executed,  but  that  the  work  on 
which  he  has  diosen  to  exercise  his 
own  graceful  talents  is  no  ordinary 
work. 

Imagine,  then,  the  lowly  sequesterw 
ed  Monk  in  his  dim  cell,  and  come 
with  us  to  HofiVnann's  picture  of  the 
simultaneous  wakening  up  of  his  ge- 
nius and  his  ambition.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, can  be  better  than  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  Uie  book  is  in  its  way ;  we 
are  sorry  that  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  mere  specimen. 

''  The  eventful  holiday  soon  arrived. 
The  church  was  unusually  crowded,  and  It 
was  not  without  considerable  trepidation 
that  I  mounted  the  pulpit  At  the  com- 
mencement, I  remained  timidly  faithful  to 
my  manuscript ;  and  Leonardus  told  me 
i^  I  had  spoken  with  a  faltering  voice, 
which,  however,  exactly  oorvetponded  with 
certain  plaintive  and  pathetic  oon^derations 
with  which  I  had  begun  my  discourse,  an4 
which,  therefore,  was  internreted  by  mo^ 
of  my  auditors  into  a  very  skilful  example 
of  rhetorical  tact. 

*^  Soon  afterwards,  Itowever,  it  seemed  aS 
if  my  inward  mind  were  gradually  lighted 


me  numoer.  ,   .     -  ^    up  by  the  g^wing  fire  of  supernatural  ini 

This  IS  qmte  enough  m  the  way  of    gpiration.  I  thought  no  more  of  the  mana- 

explanation — ^for  we  abominate  the  re-  .    .  - 

viewer  who  forestalls  his  author.  We 

shall  proceed,  therefore,  without  far- 


ther preface,  to  make  a  few  quotations, 
simply  in  order  that  the  reader  may  sa- 
tbfy  himself  as  to  the  energy  and  mas- 
terly skill  with  which  Mr  Hoffmann 
handles  his  materials  of  various  kinds. 
Asfor  the  translator,  we  might  safidy  al- 
low one  specimen  of  his  performance  to 
speak  for  itself.  His  version  is  not  only 
a  fidthful,  but  a  highly  elegant  one ; 
and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  writer 
has  shewn  great  judgment  in  omitting 
certain  detaiU  jvhich  would  not  have 
been  over  aoeeptable  to  the  English 

EubJic  in  its  present  mood.  In  a  word, 
e  has  contrived  to  prune  off  all  the 
indelieaey  of  his  Gen^oan  original, 
without  doing  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  authmr's  genius ;  but,  on  the  con* 
.'trary,  to  the  great  and  manifest  bene- 
.fit>and  advsntsge  of  the  work,  in  every 
|)0S8ible  point  of  view.  When  we  add, 
that  the  translator  is  the  same  gentle- 


script,  but  gave  myself  up  to  the  influence 
of  the  moment  I  fdt  how  every  nerve  and 
Bbte  was  attuned  and  energized.  I  heard 
my  own  voice  thunder  through  the  vaulted 
roof.  I  beheld,  as  if  by  mirade,  the  halo 
of  divine  light  a^ed  around  my  own  eleva^ 
ted  head  ai^  outstretched  arms.  By  what 
means  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  connec- 
tion in  my  periods,  or  to  deliver  my  canr 
ceptions  with  any  degree  of  logical  preci- 
sion, I  know  not,  for  I  was  carried  out  of 
myself.  I  could  not  afterwards  have  de- 
clared whether  my  discourse  had  been  short 
or  long— the  time  past  Uke  a  dream  I  With 
a  grand  euphonical  sentence,  in  which  I 
concenttated,  as  if  into  one  /ocjm,  all  the 
blessed  doctrines  that  I  had  been  announ- 
cing, I  conduded  my  sermon;  of  which 
the  ei&ct  was  such  as  had  been  in  the  con- 
vent wholly  unexampled. 

'*  Long  after  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  there 
were  heard  through  the  church  the  sounds 
of  passionate  weeping,  exdamatiShs  of 
heartfelt  rapture,  and  audible  prayers.  The 
brethren  iMod  me  thebr  tribute  of  the  highest 
api^obation.  Leonardus  embraced  me,  and 
named  me  the  pride  of  their  instituttoa ! 
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*^  WiUi  naeiaiBi^  moidity  my  renown 
spread  abroad ;  and  henceforward,  on 
every  Sunday  or  holiday,  crowds  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town 
used  to  be  assembled,  even  before  the  doors 
.  were  opened,  while  the  church,  after  aU, 
was  found  insufficient  to  hold  Uiem.  By 
this  homage*  my  zeal  was  proportionably 
-  increased.  I  ^deavoured  more  and  more  to 
give  to  my  periods  the  proper  rounding,  and 
to  adorn  my  discourses  throughout,  with 
all  the  flowers  of  eloquence.  X  succeeded 
always  more  and  more  in  lettering  the  at. 
tention  of  my  audience,  until  my  fame  be- 
came such,  that  the  attention  paid  to  me 
was  more  Uke  the  homage  and  veneration 
due  to  a  saint,  than  approbation  bestowed 
on  any  ordinary  mortaL  A  kind  of  reU- 
.gious  delirium  now  prevailed  through  the 
town.  Even  on  ordinary  week  da3r8,  and 
on  half-hoUdays,  the  inhabitants  came  in 
crowds,  merely  to  see  Brother  Medardus, 
-and  to  hear  him  qieak,  though  but  a  few 
words. 

^  *'  Thus  vanity  gradually,  by  impercep- 
tible, but  sure  approaches,  took  possession 
,of  my  heart    Almost  unconsciously,  I  be- 
.gan  to  look  upon  mysdf  as  the  Ofs«  efec^,— 
the  pre-eminently  cho$en  of  Heaven. 


*'  That  unaffected  cheerfulness  and  in- 
ward serenity  which  had  formerly  bright- 
ened my  existence,  was  completely  banish- 
.'ed  from  my  soul.  Even  all  the  good- 
hearted  expressions  of  the  Prior,  and  friend- 
ly bdaviour  of  the  monks,  awoke  within 
me  only  discontent  and  resentment.  By 
their  mode  of  conduct,  my  vanity  was  bit- 
terly mortified.  In  me  they  ought  clearly 
to  have  recognized  the  chosen  saint  who 
was  above  them  so  highly  elevated.  Nay, 
they  should  even  have  prostrated  themselves 
in  die  dust,  and  implored  my  intercession 
before  the  throne  of  Heaven  1 

'^  I  considered  them,  therefore,  as  beings 
influenced  by  the  most  depbrable  obdu- 
racy  and  remictoriness  of  spirit.  Even  In 
my  discourses,  I  contrived  to  interweave 
certain  mysterious  aUusions.  I  ventured 
to  assert,  that  now  a  wholly  new  and 
mighty  revolution  had  b^un,  as  with  the 
roseate  light  of  morning,  to  dawn  upon  the 
earth,  announcing  to  pious  believers,  that 
one  of  the  specially  dect  of  Heaven  had 
been  sent  for  a  space  to  wander  in  sublu- 
iMry  regions.  My  supposed  mission  I  con- 
tinued to  clothe  m  mjrsterious  and  obscure 
imagery,  which,  indeed,  ^e  less  it  was  un- 
derstood, seemed  the  more  to  work  like  a 
charm  among  the  people. 

*'  Leonardus  now  became  visibly  colder 
in  his  manner,  avoiding  to  speak  with  me, 
unless  before  witnesses.  At  last,  one  day, 
when  we  were  left  alone  in  the  great  aUee 
of  the  convent  garden,  he  broke  out— 
*  Brother  Medardus,  I  can  no  longer  con- 
ceal from  you,  that  for  some  time  past  your 
whole  behaviour  has  been  such  as  to  excite 


in  me  the  greatest  JUspleanue.  ,  There  h«8 
ai^isen  in  your  mind  some  adverse  and  hot- 
.  tile  principle,  by  which  jou  have  become 
wholly  alienatea  from  a  life  of  pious  sim- 
plicity. In  your  discourses  there  prevails 
a  dangerous  obscurity ;  and  from  this  dark- 
ness many  things  appear  ready,  if  you  dared 
utter  them,  to  start  forward,  which,  if 
plainly  spoken,  would  eff^MstuaJfy  separate 
you  and  me  fac  ever.  To  be  candid— .at 
this  moment  you  bear  about  with  you^  and 
.  betray  that  unalterable  curse  of  our  sinful 
origin,  by  which  even  every  powerful  strug- 
gle of  our  spiritual  energies  is, rendered  a 
means  of  opening  to  us  Sie  realms  of  de- 
struction, whereinto  we  thoughtless  mortals 
are,  alas !  too  apt  to  go  astray ! 

^' '  The  approbation,  nay,  the  idolatrous 
admiration,  which  has  been  paid  to  you  by 
the  capricious  multitujde,  who  are  alwa3rs  in 
search  of  novelty,  has  dazzled  you,  and  you 
behold  yourself  in  an  artifioal  diaradicry 
which  is  not  your  own,  but  a  deoeitfbl 
phantom,  which  wiU  entice  you  rapidly  into 
the  gulf  of  perdition.  Return,  di^,  into 
yourself,  Medardus — ^r^ounce  the  delu- 
sion which  thus  besets  and  overpowers  you  I 
I  believe  that  I  thoroughly  understand  this 
delusion,-..4tt  least,  I  am  well  aware  of  its 
effects.  Already  have  you  lost  utterly  that 
calmness  and  complacence  of  roirit,  with- 
out which  there  is,  on  this  earth,  no  hope 
of  real  improvement.  Take  warning,  theo, 
in  tune !  Resist  the  fiend  who* besets  yott ! 
Be  once  more  that  flood-humooied  and 
.  open-hearted  youth  whom  with  my  whole 
soul  I  loved  !* 

'^  Tears  involuntarily  flowed  from  the 

eyes  of  the  good  Prior  while  he  spoke  thus. 

He  had  taken  my  hand,  but  now  letting  it 

.  fall,  he  departed  quickly  without  waiting 

for  any  answer. 

'^  His  w6rds  had  indeed  penetrated  my 
heart ;  but,  alas !  the  impressions  that  they 
had  left  were  only  those  of  anger,  distrust, 
and  resentment.  He  had  spoken  of  the 
approbation,  nay,  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect, which  I  had  obtained  l^  my  woa- 
derflil  talents ;  and  it  became  but  too  obvi- 
ous that  only  pitiful  envy  had  been  the  real 
source  of  that  displeasure,  which  he  so  can- 
didly expressed  towards  me.— Silent,  and 
wrapt  up  within  myself,  I  remained,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  brethren,  a  prey  to  de- 
vouring indignation." 

We  must  now  be  contented  to  ima« 
gine>  as  we  beat  inay>  that  Medardus 
has  yielded  to  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tions, wandered  for  from  his  cloister, 
committed  sundry  heinous  crimes^  at 
tbe  instigation  of  the  real  Devil's 
Elixirs  of  lust  and  hate ;  and  that  ha- 
ving entirely  laid  aside  his  Capuchin 
character  and  costume,  he  is  travelling 
en  seiffnetir,  through  a  remote  part,  of 
the  German  empire.  His  carriage 
breaks  down  by  nig^t  in  a  forest,  and 
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be  is  oUiged  to  take  reftige  in  t^ 
house  of  the  ranger.  This  gives  Hoff- 
mann an  opportunity  of  affording  us 
some  cat>ital  glimpses  into  that  simple 
and  hearty  life,  Wnich  really  doies  even 
to  this  day  linger  amidst  the  immense 
wpodlands  which  everywhere  inter- 
sperse the  private  domains  of  the 
German  princes — and  the  reader  will 
see  how  well  he  contrives  to  blend 
this  source  of  interest  with  that  ari- 
sing firom  the  mysterious  fortunes  of 
poor  Medardus  himself.— ^Here  again 
we  can  still  afford  to  give  but  a  small 
extract. 

'^  As  soon  as  we  had  explained  to  Chris- 
tian the  mischance  that  we  had  met  with, 
he  directly  opened  both  wings  of  the  gate, 
and  let  the  carriage  pass  into  the  court. 
The  dogs,  who  were  now  pacified,  came 
fawning  and  snuffling  about  us ;  and  the 
man  above^  who  was  still  stationed  at  the 
window,  cried  out  incessantly,  in  a  voice 
by  no  means  of  good  humour,  *  Who's 
there  ? — who's  there  ? — Whai  for  a  cara- 
van is  that  ?*  to  which  neither  Christian 
nor  I  returned  a  word  in  answer. 

*'  At  last  I  stepped  into  the  house,  and 
was  walking  up  stairs,  when  I  met  a  power- 
fill  tall  man,  with  a  sun-bumt  visase,  a 
large  hat,  with  a  plume  of  green  feathers, 
on  his  head,  (which  was  oddly  contrasted 
with  the  rest  of  his  figure,  for  lie  appeared 
in  his  shirt  and  slippers,)  and  a  drawn  sti- 
letto (or  hunting  dagger)  in  his  hand.  In 
a  rough  voice,  he  called  out  to  me— 
*  Wheface  do  jrou  come  ?  How  dare  you 
disturb  people  in  the  dead  of  night  ?  This 
is  no  publicxhouse  (  no  post  station.  Here 
no  <me  lives  but  the  Oher-revier-firtter, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  am  he.  Chris- 
tian is  an  ass,  for  having  opened  the  gates 
without  my  permission.* 

^^  In  a  tone  of  great  humility,  I  now  re- 
lated the  story  of  my  mischance,  e3cplaining 
that  nothing  but  necessity  had  brought  me 
hither.  Hereupon  the  man  was  somewhat 
conciliated.  He  said,  '  Well,  no  doubt 
the  storm  was  very  violent ;  but  your  pos- 
tilion must  be  a  stupid  rasod,  to  drive  out 
of  the  road,  and  break  your  carriage  in  that 
manner.  Such  a  fellow  should  luive  been 
able  to  go  blindfolded  through  these  woods. 
He  should  be  at  home  among  them,  like 
any  one  of  us.' 

^'  With  tliese  words,  he  led  me  up  stairs 
into  a  large  hall,  furnished  with  a  long  oak 
table  and  benches ;  the  walls  adorned  widi 
stags'  antlers,  hunting  weapons,  bugle- 
horns,  &c  An  enormous  stove  was  at  one 
end,  and  an  open  kamifh,  where  there  were 
yet  the  warm  embers  of  a  wood-fire,  at  the 
otlier. 

"  The  Ober.revier-Jbrsternow  laid  aside 
his  hat  and  dagger,  and  drawing  on  his 
clothes,  requested  I  would  not  take  it  ill 


that  he  had  received  me  so  NMighly ;  fttv 
in  his  remote  habttatidn,  he  must  be  oon- 
standy  on  his  suard.  An  sorts  of  bad 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  haunting  these 
woods,— and  especially  with  poachers,  he 
lived  almost  always  in  open  warfare.-^ 
*  However,*  added  he,  *  the  rogues  can 
gain  no  advantage  over  me,  for,  with  the 
help  of  God,  I  fulfil  my  duty  to  the  prince 
conscientiously  and  faithfully.  They  fiave 
more  than  once  attacked  my  house  by 
night ;  but,  in  reliance  on  Providence,  and 
my  trusty  dogs  and  fire-arms,  I  bid  them 
defiance.* 

*'  Involuntarily,  and  led  away  by  the 
force  of  old  habits,  I  here  thrust  in  some 
common-place  words  about  the  power  and 
efiicacy  of  trust  in  Ood.  However,  sudi 
expressions  were  not  lost  on  the  forester, 
but  seemed  to  gain  for  me  his  confidence 
and  good  opinion.  He  became  always  mon 
cheerful,  and  notwithstanding  my  earnest 
entreaties  to  the  contrary,  roused  up  1^ 
wife — a  matron  in  years,  of  a  quiet,  good- 
humottred  demeanour,  who,  though  thus 
disturbed  from  her  sleep,  welcomed,  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  her  unexpected  guest, 
and  began,  by  her  husband's  orders,  to  pre- 
pare supper. 

•'  As  for  the  postilion,  he,  by  the  fo- 
rester's decision,  was  obliged,  for  a  punish- 
ment, that  night,  to  drive  back  (as  he  best 
could)  to  the  station  from  which  he  had 
cOmet'-'-and  on  the  following  morning  I 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  forester  to  the 
place  of  my  destination.  I  agreed  the  more 
readily  to  this  plan,  as  I  found  myself  now 
much  in  want  of  repose. 

**  I  therefore  said  to  my  host  that  I 
would  gladly  stay  with  him  even  till  the 
middle  of  the  following  day,  as,  by  constant 
travelling,  I  had  been  greatly  fatigued,  and 
Would  be  much  the  better  for  such  reflresh- 
ment. 

"  *  If  Imight  advise  you,  sir,'  said  the  fo- 
rester, '  you  had  better  remain  here  through 
the  whole  of  to-morrow — ^After  that,  my 
son,  whom  I  must  at  any  rate  send  to  the 
reHdenz,  will  himself  take  you  forward  in 
my  carriage.* 

''  I  was,  of  course,  well  contented  with 
this  proposal ;  and  by  way  of  conversation, 
while  supper  was  placed  on  the  table,  be- 
gan to  praise  the  solitude  and  retirement 
of  his  house,  by  which  I  professed  myself  to 
be  greatly  attracted. 

" '  It  is  remote,  sir,  no  doubt,'  said  the 
forester ;  *•  at  the  same  time,  our  life  here 
is  the  farthest  possible  ^m  being  dull  or 
gloomy,  as  a  townsman  would  probably 
conclude  it  to  be.  To  such  people  every 
situation  in  the  country  appears  bodi  lone- 
ly and  stupid  ;  but  much  depends  on  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  party  by 
whom  a  house  Uke  this  of  ours  is  inhabit- 
ed. 

''  *  If,  as  in  former  years  in  this  castle, 
an  old  gloomy  Baron  were  the  master,— 
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one  who  :i^ts.  Imnself  up  within  the 
four  walls  of  his  court,  and  takes  no  plea- 
sure  in  the  woods  or  the  ehase,'— then,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  a  dull  and  lonely  habita- 
tion— But  since  dus  cdd  Baron  ^^,  and 
our  gracious  Prince  has  been  pleased  to  fit 
it  up  as  Ajbrst-haus^  it  has  been  kept  in 
constant  liveliness  and  mirth. 

«« <>  Probably  you,  sir^  may  be  one  of 
those  townspeople,  who  Imow  nothing,  un- 
less by  report,  of  our  pleasures,  and  uere- 
fbre  can  have  no  adequate  idea,  what  a 
joyous  pleasant  life  we  hunt^s  lead  in  the 
fbrest.~As  to  solitude,  I  know  nothing  ei- 
ther of  its.  pains  or  pleasures — for,  along 
with  my  huntsmen  lads,  we  live  all  equal- 
ly, and  make  but  one  family.  Indeed, 
however  absurd  this  may  seem  to  you,  I 
reckon  my  staunch  wise  dogs  also  among 
the  number— And  why  not  ?  They  under- 
stand every  word  that  I  say  to  them.  They 
obey  even  my  di^te^t  signals,  and  are  at- 
tached, and  £uthful  even  to  death. 

*'  ^  Mark  there,  only,  how  intelligently 
my  Waldmann  looks  up,  because  he  knows 
already  that  I  am  speaking  about  him  I 

"  '  Now,  sir,  not  only  is  there  every  day 
something  to  be  done  with  the  huntsmen 
and  dog^  in  the  forest — ^but  every  evening 
before,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  preparation, 
and  a  hospitable  well-supplied  board,  (at 
whidi  we  enjoy  ourselves  with  a  zest,  that 
you  townsmen  never  experience;)  then, 
with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  I  am  always 
out  of  bed,  and  make  my  appearance, 
blowing  all  the  way  a  cheering  reveille  up* 
ODjny  hunting-horn. 

"  *  At  that  sound  every  one  directly 
starts  up — ^The  dogs,  too,  begin  to  give 
tongue,  and  join  in  one  great  concert,  of 
barking  and  rejoicing,  from  their  delight 
at  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  sport. 
The  huntsmen  are  quickly  dressed ;  they 
throw  the  game-bags  and  fire-arms  on  their 
Mulders,  lOid  assemble  directly  in  this 
room,  where  my  old  woman  (my  wife,  I 
mean)  prepares  for  us  a  right  stout  hunter^s 
breakfast,  an  enormous  schUtsel  of  hot  ra- 
gout, with  a  bottle  of  vin-ordinaire,  a  ream- 
ing flagon  of  home-brewed  ale,  with  an- 
other of  StetHner  heer^  sent  us  from  the 
re$idenz  ,*  dien,  after  a  glass  of  #c/«fia/7«,  we 
all  sally  forth  in  the  iughest  possible  spi- 
nts,  shouting  and  rejoicing. 

^'  *  There^ier  we  have  a  long  march  be* 
fore  U8 — (I  speak  of  our  empfoyments  at 
this  present  season) — but  at  last  we  arrive 
at  the  spot  where  the  game  lies  in  cover- 
There  every  one  takes  his  stand  impart  from 
the  rest ;  die  dogs  grope  about  with  their 
noses  on  the  ground,  snuffing  the  scent, 
and  lo(4dng  back  every  now  and  then  to 
give  notice  to  the  huntsman,  who,  in  his 
tom,  stands  with  his  gun  cocked,  motion* 
lew  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground.  But  when  at  last 
the  game  staru  out  of  the  thicket,  when 


the  guns  cntok,  and  the'  diog^  rush  kk  after 
the  shot,  ah  I  then,>  sir,  one*s  heart  beats 
— -every  fibre  is  treraUliiig  with  youthful 
eneijgy ;  old  as  I  am,  I  thus  foel  trans- 
formed into  a  new  man. 

'^  *  Moreover,  and  above  all,  there  are 
no  two  adventures  of  this  kind  exactly  like 
eadi  other.  In  every  one  is  something 
new,  and  there  is  always  something  to  talc 
over  that  never  hj^ipened  before.  If  it 
were  no  more  than  the  variety  of  game  at 
difi^erent  seasons  of  the  year,  thu  aUme 
renders  the  pursuit  so  delightful,  that  eoe 
never  can  have  enough  of  it 

*<  '  But  setting  aside  these  diversions,  I 
assure  you,  sir,  that  the  mere  superintend^ 
dance  and  care  of  the  woods,  is  an  employ- 
ment which  would  amply  fill  up  my  time 
firom  January  to  December.  So  far  am  I 
fiom  feeling  londy,  that  every  tree  <^  the 
forest  is  to  me  like  a  companion. 

'* '  Abscdutely,  it  appears*  to  me  as  if 
every  plant  which  has  grown  up  under  my 
inspection,  and  stretches  up  its  glossy 
waving  head  into  the  air,  should  know  me 
and  love  me,  because  I  have  watched 
over,  and  protected  it.  Nay,  many  times 
when  I  hear  the  whispering  and  ruriiing  of 
the  leaves  In  the  wind,  it  seems  as  if  the 
trees  themselves  spoke  with  an  intelligible 
voice,  that  this  was  indeed  a  true  praising 
of  Ood  and  his  omnipotence;  a  prayer^ 
which,  in  no  articulate  words,  could  so  well 
have  been  expressed. 

'' '  In  short,  sir,  an  honest  huntsman 
and  forester,  who  has*  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore him,  leads,  even  in  these  degenerate 
times,  an  admirable  and  happy  life.  Some- 
thing is  yet  left  to  him  of  that  fine  old  state 
of  liberty,  when  the  habits  of  men  were  aok 
cording  to  nature,  and  they  knew  nothing 
of  all  mat  conventional  artifice,  parade,  and 
frippery,  wherewith  they  are  now  tormentb 
ed  in  their  walled-up  garrisons  and  cities* 
There,  indeed,  they  become  totally  es« 
tranged  from  all  those  deli^tful  influeacei 
which  GkMl,  in  the  midst  of  his  works  in 
this  world,  is  ready  to  shower  upon  them* 
by  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to 
be  edified  and  rejoiced,  as  the  free  sylvan 
people  were  in  former  ages,  who  lived  in 
love  and  friendship  with  nature,  as  we  read 
in  the  old  histories.* 

^'  AH  this  (thoush  his  style  was  some- 
what rambling  and  methodistic)  the  old 
forester  uttered  with  a  gusto  and  emphasis^ 
by  which  one  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  he  felt  whatever  he  had  said  deeply  in 
his  own  heart ;  and  I  truly  envied  him  in 
his  statiim  in  Ufe,  together  with  his  deeply* 
grounded  quiet  moods  of  mind,  to  which 
my  own  bore  so  little  resemblance,  or  rathei 
presented  so  painful  a  contrast 


**  In  another  part  of  the  building,  which 
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wm  &i  ccmiUNnble  exiMit,  die  old  man 
shewed  me  «  small  and  neatly  fitted-ap 
^artment.  In  which  was  abed,  and  where 
I  fbimd  my  luggage  already  deposited. 
There  he  left  me,  wSh  the  assurance  |hat 
the  eariy  disturbance  in  the  house  would 
not  break  my  sleep,  a8>  I  was  quite  8epa>^ 
Tated  ftmn  Ae  other  inhabitants  of  Ae  eas** 
tie,  andnright  rest  as  long  as  I  chose.  My 
breafc£ut  tmld  not  be  carried  in  untU  I 
nmg  the  bell,  or  came  down  stairs  toorder 
it.  He  added,  that  I  should  not  see  him 
again  till  we  met  at  the  dinner-table,  as 
he  should  set  out  early  with  his  lads  to 
ihe  forest,  and  would  not  return  before 
mid-day. 

'  ^^  I  gave  myself  no  farther  trouble  ^ere- 
fore,  but  being  much  fatigued,  undressed 
hastily,  and  tluew  niysdf  into  bed,  where 
I  toon  ieUL  into  a  deep  sleep.  After  thisi, 
however,  I  was  persecuted  by  a  horrible 
dreams  In  a  manner  the  most  extraordi- 
nary,  it  began  with  the  consciousness  of 
slnn^ieF.  I  said  to  myself,  '  Now  this  is 
fortunate,  that  I  have  foUen  asleep  sp  rea^ 
^ly ;  I  riiall  by  diis  means  quite  reooyer 
^onn  my.fotigue,  and,  for  fear  of  awaking, 
nnst  only  take  ^pedal  care  to  keep  my 
«3res  shut.' 

^  Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  it 
aeemed  to  me  as  if  t  must,  of  necessity, 
apua  my  eyes,  and  yet  oontinued  at  the 
aame  time  to  sle^.  Then  the  door  of  my 
room  opened,  and  a  dark  form  entered,  in 
whom,  to  my  extreme  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, I  recognised  myself  in  the  capuchin 
ludnt,  with  the  beard  and  tonsure ! 
'  *^  The  monk  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  bed,  till  he  stood  leaning  over  me,  and 
4^ned  scomfolly.  «  Now,  then,'  said  he 
in  a  holliow  sepulchral  voice,  and  yet  widi 
a  stranoe  cadence  of  exultation—'  now, 
then,  thou  shah  come  along  with  me ;  we 
shall  mount  on  the  akan*  on  the  roof  of  the 
bouse  beside  the  weather-cock,  who  will 
sing  us  a  merry  bridal-song,  because  the 
owl  to*ni^t  holds  his  wedding  feasi-^there 
shall  we  contend  together,  and  whoever 
beats  the  other  from  tfie  roof  of  the  house 
is  king,  and  may  drink  blood  !* 

*^  I  fdt  now  that  the  figure  seized  upon 
me,  and  tried  to  lift  me  up  from  the  bed. 
Then  despair  gave  me  courage,  and  I  ex«. 
daimed, '  Thou  art  not  Medardus  I — thou 
ait  the  devil !'  an^  as  if  with  the  daws  of 
a  demon,  I^grappled  at  the  throat  and  vi- 
sage (^  this  detestable  spectre. 

'^  But  when  I  did  so,  it  seemed  as  if  my 
fongers  forced  their  way  into  empty  skele- 
ton sodiets,  or  held  only  dry  withered  joints, 
and  the  spectre  laughed  aloud  in  shrilling 
tones  of  scorn  and  mockery.  ' 

'^  At  that  moment,  as  if  forcibly  roused 
by  some  one  violently  wrenching  me  about, 
I  awoke !  ' 


*^  The  laughter  itiil  oonthiued  in  the 
foom.  I  xmtsed  mjndf  up.  The  morning 
Ind  broken  in  bright  f^nma  tfaiougfa  the 
window,  and  I  actually  behdd  at  the  table, 
widi  his  baek  tnm«l  towards  me,  a  figune 
dressed  in  die  capuchin  habit ! 
•  «<  I  was  petrified  with  horror.  Theabo. 
minable  dream  had  started  into  real  lifo4 
The  capuchin  tossed  and  tun^iled  among 
the  things  which  lay  upon  the  table,  till  by 
accident  he  turned  round,  and  thereupon  I 
recovered  all  my  courage,  for  his  visage, 
thank  Heaven,  was  fiot  mine!  G^ain  fea- 
tures, indeed,  bore  the  dosest  resemblance, 
but  I  was  in  health  and  vigour ;  he  was,  on 
the  contrary,  worn  and  emaciated,  dis- 
guised too  by  an  overgrown  head  of  hair, 
and  grisly  black  beard.  Moreover,  his  eyeft 
rolled  and  glared  with  the  woridngs  of  a 
thoughtless  and  vacant  ddnium. 

*'  I  resolved  not  to  give  any  alarm,  but 
remain  quietly  on  the  watch  for  iriiatefer 
he  might  do,  and  not  interrupt  him  nnksi 
he  attempted  something  formidably  mis* 
chievous,  for  my  stiletto  layvuear  me  on  the 
bed,  and  on  that  account,  togeUier  with  my 
superior  strength,  I  could  soon  be  com- 
pletdy  master  of  this  intruder. 

*'  He  appeared  to  look  at,  and  to  play 
with,  the  things  that  lay  upon  the  table, 
as  a  child  would  do  with  toys ;  espedAlly, 
he  seemed  delighted  with  the  teSipofiefm* 
iUcy  which  he  turned  over  and  over  tow^irdt 
the  light  of  the  window,  at  the  same  time 
making  strange  grimaces,  and  juniping  up 
like  a  patient  in  the  dance  of  St  Viitus. 

'^  At  last,  he  found  the  bottle  w^  Ae 
rest  of  the  Devil^s  Elixir,  which  he  direct- 
ly opened  and  smdt  at ;  then  he  seemed  to 
tremble  convulsivdy  through  every  limb. 
He  uttered  a  loud  and  ind^cribable  cry«-» 
*■  He,  he,  he  ! — He,  he,  he  !*  which  edio- 
ed  in  faltering  reverberations  through  the 
room,  and  passages. 

^  A  dear-tonra  dock  in  the  house  just 
struck  three  (but  the  hour  must  have  been 
much  later.)  Thereupon,  to  my  great  an- 
noyance, he  lifted  up  his  toice,  and  howl« 
ed  as  if  sdzed  by  some  horrible  torment ; 
then  broke  out  once  more  mto  the  same 
shrill  laughter  that  I  had  heard  in  ray 
dream.  He  heaved  himself  about  into  the 
wildest  attitudes  and  caprioles,  conduding 
with  a  long  draught  from  the  botde  with 
the  Devil*s  Elixir,  which  (after  having  ex- 
hausted the  last  drops)  he  then  hurled  from 
him  against  the  wall;  and  ran  out  at  Uie 
door. 

*'  I  now  instantly  rose  up  and  looked  a£» 
ter  him,  but  he  was  already  out  of  agfat, 
and  I  heard  him  damping  and  clattering 
down  a  distant  staircase ;  and,  lastly,  the 
violent  hollow  dank  of  a  door,  as  he  dosed 
it  after  him. 

**  I  then  carefoUy  locked  and  bolted 
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iSbat  c£b^  own  nom,  tint  I  mi^t  be  m* 
ourcd  against  any  aeeond  intrusioii,  and 
Arew  m|ndf  once  more  into  bed.  I  had 
been  too  much  excited  to  be  able  foraomo 
time  to  deep  again ;  but  at  ktft  slumber 
fell  hearily  upcm  me»  and  I  did  not  awake 
till  a  late  hour,  when,  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  I  found  thebzi§^t  warm  son 
beating  into  my  i^artment." 

One  move  spedmen  we  must  giyeJ  In 
order  to  have  some  notion  of  the  sab- 
ject^  the  reader  nmst  lUiderstand  that 
Medardns^  while  living  at  a  small 
German  court,  in  con^erable  style, 
imder  the  alias  of  Leonard,  and  en- 
joying much  favour  with  the  prince, 
Twho,  by  tbe  way,  is  evidently  meant 
tor  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,)  is  un- 
expectedly recognized  by  a  parson  who 
Itad  some  knowledge  of  a  very  dark 
part  of  his  career.  The  consequence 
Wf  tbat  he  is  thrown  into  prison— ex- 
amined, &c  &c ;  and  that  he  would 
have  been  executed,  had  nota  suddeii 
discovery  taken  place,  that  another  Mc" 
dardiu  was  the  tenant  of  the  cell  imme- 
diately below  his. — But  we  totally  de- 
spair of  making  the  thing  intelligible. 
— ^Try  what  the  fingment  will  do  by 

itself. 

'^  Many  days  passed  over  in  dreary  cap^ 
tivity,  without  any  farther  ezaminatioD, 
and  without  the  s^gMest  variety.  The 
time  of  a  prisoner  is  sddom  or  never  a 
Uank ;  it  is  filled  up  l^  horrible  phantoms 
and  distarted  reveries,  sodi  as  have  often 
been  described,  thou|^  mine  probsUy  were 
of  a  new  character.  The  detail  of  thcm» 
however,  is  not  within  tbe  limits  of  my 
present  undertaking  ;  I  record  only  simple 
fiicts,  in  the  manner  of  an  obtuse  <^  chro- 
nicler; and  if  there  be  a  colouring  of  ima- 
gination, it  is  not  only  nnsougjht,  but  nn- 
wdeome  and  involuntary. 

*^  During  these  three  da3rs,  I  did  not 
behold  the  liBatores  of  any  lifing  being, 
eoEoept  the  peevish  £Me  of  an  old  sttb-jani»> 
tor,  who  broog^  my  food,  and  in  the  even*, 
ing  lighted  my  lamp.  Hitherto,  I  had 
t&  lil^a  warrior,  who,  in  a  mood  of  marw 
tial  excitement,  was  determined,  at  all 
risks,  to  meet  daiwer  and  fight  his  way  to 
the  last;  but  such  passion  had  now  time 
coon^  to  dedine  entirely  away. 

^^  I  fell  into  a  dark  mdanchcdy  trance, 
during  which  all  things  became  indifierent. 
Even  the  fbnrirfviM^  vision  of  Aordia  had 
fiided,  or  floated  in  dim  cokmrs  before  me. 
But  unless  I  had  been  in  body  as  much 
diaoidcied  as  in  mind,  this  state  of  apad^ 
ODuld  not,  of  necessity,  continne  long.  In 
a  short  time  my  sfurit  was  again  roused, 
only  to  fed  in  all  its  force  the  horrid  in- 
fiuoice  of  nausea  and  oppressioo,  whidi 
tbe  dense  atmosphere  or  the  prison  had 


produoed^  aad  against  whkh  I  talniy 
deavouved  to  contend. 

^'  In  the  night  I  couldnolpngersleep.  In 
the  strange.  flidLoring. shadows  whidi  the 
lamp-light  threw  upon  the  waDs,  myriads 
of  &torted  visages,  one  after  another,  or 
hundreds  at  a  time,  seemed  to  be  grinning 
out  upon  me.  To  avoid  tins  annojanoe^ 
extniguisbed  my  lamp,  and  drew  the  upper 
mattress  over  my  head^bnt  in  vain  I  It 
was  now-  dark,  indeed,  but  the  qiectres 
were  visiUe  by  their  own  light,  like  por- 
traits.  painted  on  a  dark  ground,  and  I 
heard  more  Rightfully  the  hollow  moans 
and  rattting  duwis  of  the  prisoners,  through 
the  horrid  stillness  of  the  ni^t. 

«*  Often  did  it  seem  to  me  as  if  I  heard 
tbe  dying  groans  of  Hermogen  and  Bu^ 
phemia.  '  Am  I  then  guilty  of  your  de- 
strucdon  ?  Was  it  not  your  own  iniqut^ 
that  brought  you  under  die  wrath  of  my 
avei^ing  arm  ?*  One  nightl  had  broken 
out  forioudy  with  these  words,  when,  oa 
the  silence  that  for  a  moment  succeeded^ 
there  distinctly  and  unequivocally  arose  a 
long  de^.drawn  sigh  or  groan,  Offering 
from  the  noises  whidi  had  <Ustarbed  me 
before.  The  latter  might  have  been  inuu 
ginary-.4liis  was  assuredly  real,  and  the 
sound  was  reverberated  throng  the  vault. 
Driven  to  distraction,  I  howkd  out— ^  It 
is  thou,  Hermogen  U-die  boor  of  thy  vcn* 
geanceiicome  thfreisformenoh^eof 
rescue  1* 

*'  It  might  be  on  the  tenth  nig^t  of  my 
confinement,  when,  half-fainting  vrith  ter- 
ror, I  lay  stretched  out  on  die  cold  floor  of 
my  prison.  I  distincdy  heard  on  the  ground 
direcdy  under  me  a  light,  bat  very  andiUe 
knocking,  whidi  was  repeated  at  measuied 
intervals.  I  listened  attentivdy.  The  noise 
was  continued,  as  if  with  the  determination 
to  attract  attention,  and  occasionally  f  could 
distinguish  a  strange  sound  of  langfater, 
that  aJbo  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  eardb 

'^  I  started  ftom  the  floor,  and  threw  my. 
self  on  the  straw  couch;  but  the  beating 
continued,  with  the  same  detestable  variety 
of  laughter  and  groans.  At  last  I  heard  » 
low,  stammering,  hoarse  voice  syUahically 
pronounce  my  name — *■  Me-^-dns! — 
Me.dar-dns  T—My  blood  ran  ice-cold 
throo^  every  vein  ;  but  with  a  vehement 
eflbrt  I  gained  courage  enough  t>  caQ  out, 
*■  Mlio's  thereP'—The  hni^iter  now  be- 
came  louder — the  beating  and  groaning 
were  renewed ;  again  tbe  stammering  de^ 
mon  addressed  me—*  Moidar<4us  I — ^M e- 
dar-dns!* 

**  I  lose  from  bed,  and  stamped  on  the 
floor.  *•  Whoevtr  thou  art,*  cried  I,  '  man 
or  devil,  who  art  thus  adding  to  the  tor- 
menta  of  an  already  miserable  captive, 
st^  forth  visibly  before  mine  eyes,  diat  I 
may  look  on  thee,  or  desist  from  this  un- 
meaning penecotion  !*    The  beating  was 
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now  A^jtA  undtt'my  fbet.  *  Be— he— he ! 
he— he — he !— Broth-er,  bioth-er!    Open> 
Ae  door !    I  am  here«P-am  here !    Let  us 
go  hence  to  the  wood^— to  the  wood  I' 

'<  Now,  methought  I  recognized  the 
Toice  as  one  that  I  had  known  hefore,  hut 
it  was  not  then  so  hn^en  and  so  stammer- 
ing. Nay,  with  a  chill  shiverins  of  hor- 
ror, I  almost  hegaa  to  think  Uiere  was 
something  in  the  accents  that  I  now  heard, 
resembling  the  tones  of  my.  own  voice,  atad 
iavoluntanly,  as  if  I  wished  to  try  whether 
this  were  really  so,  I  stammered,  in  imita- 
tiQn,>  Me-dar-dus !— Me-dar^us  !* 

**  Hereupon  the  laughter  was  renewed, 
but  it  now  sounded  scorn  Ail  amd  malicious. 
*•  Broth.er,-^Broth-^,*    said   the  voice, 

*  do  you  know  me  again  ? — ^Open  the  door 
«^tfae — the  door ! — ^We  shall  go  hence,  to 
the  wood — to  the  wood !'  '  Poor  insane 
wretch  !*  said  I ;  ^  I  cannot  open  the  door 
for  thee— I  cannot  enable  thee  to  go  forth 
into  the  pleasant  woods,  to  hear  the  fresh 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  or  breathe  the  fra* 
granceof  Heaven's  pure  atmosphere.  I 
am,  as  thou  art,  shut  up,  hopeless  and 
abandoned,  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a 
prison.' 

•«  To  this  address  I  was  answered  only 
by  sobs  and  moans,  as  if  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  despairing  grief ;  and  the  knocking 
became  always  more  faint  and  indistinct, 
tin  at  last  it  ceas^  altogether ;  and  from 
exhaustion,  I  sunk  into  troubled  slumber. 

^^  At  len^  the  morning  light  had  broke 
in  slanting  gleams  through  the  window ; 
the  locks  and  keys  rattled,  and  the  gaoler, 
whmn  I  had  not  seen  for  many  days,  en- 
tered my  room. 

•«  ^  Through  the  last  night,*  said  he, 

*  we  have  heard  all  sorts  of  strange  noises 
in  your  apartment,  and  loud  speaking. 
What  means  this  ?' 

'^^  I  am  in  the  habit,'  answered  I,  '  of 
talking  loudly  in  my  sleep,  and  even  when 
awake  I  indulge  in  soliloquy.  May  not 
^lis  much  of  liberty  be  granted  me  ?' 

" '  Probably,'  said  the  gaoler,  «  it  is 
known  to  you,  that  every  endeavour  to 
escape,  or  to  keep  up  conversation  with 
any  of  your  fellow-prisoners,  will  be  inter- 
preted to  your  disadvantage  ?'  I  declared 
that  I  never  had  formed  any  intentions  of 
that  kind ;  and  after  a  few  more  surly  re- 
marks, he  withdrew." 

The  following  passiige  comes  9,  few 
pages  afterwards  :— 

''The  prison-dock  had  struck  twelve, 
when  I  again  heard  soMy,  and  as  if  from 
a  distance,  the  knocking  which,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  so  much  distiftrbed  me.  I  had 
resolved  that  I  would  pay  no  attentitm  to 
this  noise ;  but  it  approached  nearer,  and 


became  louder.  There  were  again,  at  mea- 
sured intervals,  the  saine  £vertisement8 
of  knocking,  laughing,  and  groaning.  I 
struck  my  hand  with  vehemence  on  the 
table — '  Be  quiet !'  cried  I — «  Silence  be- 
low there !'  Thus  I  thought  that  I  should 
banish  my  persecutor,  and  recover  my 
composure,  but  in  vain !  On  the  contrary, 
there  arose  instantly  a  sound  of  shrill  dis- 
oordant  laughter,  and  once  more  the  same 
detestable  voic^— '  BrU'der-iein  ! — Brji/- 
der^kin  /*  Up  to  thee !  Open  the  door ! 
Open  the  door !' 

'^  Then  right  under  me  commenced  a 
vehement  rasping  and  scratching  in  the 
floor,  accompanied  by  continuous  groans 
and  cachinnatian.  In  vain  did  I  try  to 
write,  and  persuading  myself  that  these 
w^e  but  illusions  of  the  arch  enemy,  de- 
termined to  hold  them  in  contempt  The 
noise  always  became  more  intolerable,  and 
was  diversified  occasionally  by  ponderous 
blows,  so  that  I  momentarily  expected  the 
gaolers  to  enter  in  alarm. 

'*  I  had  risen  up,  and  was  walking  with 
the  lamp  in  my  hand,  when  suddenly  I 
felt  the  floor  shake  beneath  my  tread.  I 
stepped  aside,  and  then  saw,  on  the  spot 
whereon  I  had  stood,  a  stone  lift  itself  out 
of  the  pavement,  and  sink  again.  The 
phenomenon  was  repeated,  but  at  the  se- 
cond time  I  seized  hold  of  the  stone,  and 
easily  removed  it  from  the  flooring. 

**•  The  aperture  beneadi  was  but  nairow, 
and  little  or  no  light  rose  from  the  gulf. 
Suddenly,  however,  as  I  was  gazing  on  it, 
a  naked  arm,  emaciated,  but  muscular, 
with  a  ]Hiit(?,  or  dagger,  in  the  hand,  was 
stretched  up  towards  me.  Struck  with  the 
utmost  horror,  I  recoiled  firom  the  sight. 
Then  the  stammering  v<nce  spoke  from  be- 
low— *  Broth-er-.-broth-er  Med-ar-dus  is 
there — is  there  ! — Take-^take  ! — Break 
— ^break! — To  the  wood!    To  the  wood!' 

^'  Instantly  all  my  fear  and  apprehension 
were  lost.  I  repeated  to  mysdf,  *•  Take 
—take  I—Break— break  !*  for  I  thought 
only  of  the  assistance  thus  offered  me,  and 
of  flight !  Accordingly  I  seioed  the  wea- 
pon, which  the  hand  willingly  fesigned  to 
me,  and  began  eealously  to  dear  away  the- 
mortar  and  rubbish  from  the  opening  th& 
had  been  made. 

'^  The  spectral  prisoner  bdow  laboured 
also  with  might  and  main,  till  we  had  dis- 
lodged four  or  five  large  stones  from  the 
vatdt,  and  laid  them  aside.  I  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  this  latter  purpose,  that  is,  in 
placing  the  large  stones  in  a  comer  of  my 
room,  that  th^  mi^^t  not  interrupt  my 
work  ;  when,  on  turning  round,  I  percd- 
ved  that  my  horrible  assistant  had  raised 
his  naked  body  as  far  as  the  middle,through 
the  aperture  that  we  had  made.    The  full 
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gUre  of  the  lamp  fell  on  hif  pale  ^tures, 
which  were  no  longer  obscured  as  former- 
ly, T^y  I(mg  matted  locks,  or  the  overgrown 
grizzly  beard,  for  these  had  been  dosely^ 
fl^aven. .  It  could  no  longer  be  said  that  I 
was  in  vigorous  health,  while  he  was  ema- ' 
ciated,  for  in  that  respect  we  were  now' 
{dike.   6e  glared  on  me  with  the  grin,  the ' 
ghastly  laughter,  of  madness  on  his  risage. 
At  the  first  glance  I  recognized  my-' 
9ELF,  and  losing  aU  consciousness  ^d' 
self-possessipn,  iSi  in  a  deadly  swoon  on' 
the  pavement. 

**  From  this  state  of  insensibility  I  was 
mwoke  by  a  violent  pain  in  the  arm.  There 
was  a  dear  light  around  me ;  the  rattling 
of  chains,  and  knocking  of  hammers  sound. 
ffl  through  the  vault  The  gaoler  and  his 
assistants  w^re.  occupied  in  loading  me 
with  irons.  Besides  nandcuffs  and  ankle- 
fetters,  I  was,  by  means  of  a  chain  and  an ' 
iron  hoop,  to»be  fastened  to  the  wall.  ' 

"  « Now,'  s^d  the  gaoler,  in  a  satisfied* 
tone,  when  the  workmen  had  finished,  *  the 
g^tleman  will  probably  firid  it  adviseable 
to  g(ive  over  troubling  us  with  his  attempts 
to  escape  for  the  future  !* 

^'  out  what  crimes,  then,'  said  the 
Uacksmiih,  in  an  under  tone,  'has  this 
obstreperous  fellow  committed  ?' 

** '  How  ?'  said  the  gaoler,  *■  dost  thou 
not  Ipio^  that  much,  Jonathan  ?     Th6 
whole  town  talks  of  nothing  else.    He  is  a 
cursed  Capuchin  monk,  t«^o  has  murdered 
three  men.  All  has  been  fully  proved.    In 
a  few  days  there  is  to  be  a  grand  gala ;  and 
ahiong  other  diversions,  the  scaffold  and' 
the  wheel  yffjH  not  fail  to  play  thqir  part !' ' 
'  **^  rhdird^no  more,  and  my  senses  were 
9gain  lost.     I  know  not  how  long  I  re- 
mained in  that  state,  from  which  I  only 
painfully  and  with  difficulty  awoke.  J  was 
alone,  and  all  was  utter  darkness;  but,' 
afier  some  interval,  faint  gleams  of  day- 
light In-oke  into  the  low  deep  vault,  scarce- 
ly six  feet  square,  into  which  I  now,  with 
die  utmost  norror,  perceived  that  I  had 
been  removed  from  my  former  prison*     I 
was  tormented  with  extreme  thirst,  and 
grappled  at  the  wat^-jug  which  stood  near 
me.     Gold  and  moist,  it  slipped  out  of  my 
l^umbed  hands  before  I  had  gained  from 
it  even  one  imperfect  draught,  and,  with 
abhorrence,"  I  saw  a  large  overgrown  toad . 
crawl  out  of  It  ajs  it  lay  on   the  fioor. 
*  AureHa  !*  I  groaned,  in  that  feeling  of 
namdesr  misery  into  which  I  was,  now 
annk— ^'AureKa ! — and  was  it  for  this  that 
I  have, been  guijty  of  hypocrisy  and  abo- 
iB3nabIe  falsehood  in  the  court  of  justicel-. 
^  this  only,  that  I  might  protract,  by  a 
tew  hours,  a  life  of  torment  and  misery  ? 
What  would'st  thou,'  said  I  to  myself, 
^  ddiriout  wretch,  as  thou  art  ?  Tliou  stri- 
vest  after'  the  possession  of  Aurelia,  who 
cboMbe  iKine  only  througfh  an  abominable' 
tini  blaspherif^ous  cno;ie ;  and  however  thou  . 
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might'st  disguise  thyself  .fh)m  the  world, 
she.  would  infallibly  recognize  in  thee  the 
accprsed  murderer  of  Hermogen,  and  look 
on  thee  with  detestation.    Miserable  delu. 
ded  fool,  where  are  how  all  thy  highrflown 
projects,  thy  belief  and  confidence  in  thine 
own  supernatural  ppwer,  by  which  thou 
cpuld'st  guide, thy.  destiny  even  as  thpu' 
"wilt  ?  Thou  art  wnoUy  unable  and  power- 
less to  kill  the  worm  of  conscience,  which 
gnaws  on  the  heart's  marrow,  and  thou 
wilt  shamefully  perish  in  hopeless  grief, 
even  if  the  arm  oi  temporal  justice  should 
spare  thee  !'" 

Suppose,  now,  that  Mr  Vpn  Leon-, 
ard,  in  other  words  our  Medardu9y  is 
not  only  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  > 
the  discovery  of  the  other  Medarda», 
but  that  he  is  on  the  very  brinl  of 
befng  made  the  husband  of  her  whpise 
love  has  already  tempted'  him  to  a 
hundred  crimes — ^her  whose  b^uty' 
first  fired  his  mpnkish  Bosorar-^her 
whose  pur^  and  lovely  idea  is  destined^ 
to  haunt  him  wherever  he  goesy  al- 
most as  faithfully  as  th^  black  shadow 
of  his  own  guilt — her,  whp  loveg  him 
frantically,  and  who  yet,  even  at  the 
iQomeatwhdB  she  is  abo«t  to  be  his 
hrid^  Can  scarcely  divest  hersdf  <^ 
the  honror  which  Leonard's  hkeness 
to  Medardns  the  murderer  had  at  first 
excitfed  in  het  bosom, — Ipiagine  all 
this,  and  then  read— 
'  *'  We  had  no  time  for  conversation,  how- 
ever. Scarcely  had  I  saluted  Aurelia,  when 
a  servant  of  the  Prince  announced  that  we 
were  waited,  for  by  the  wedding-party.  She 
quickly  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  gave  me 
her  arm.    Then  one  of  her  attendants  re- 
marked that  some  ringlets  of  her  hair  had' 
fallen  loo^e,  and  begged  for  a  moment*s 
delay.   Aurelia  seemed  vexed  at  the  inter- 
rupuon,  but  waited  accordingly. 

"At  that  moment  a  hollow  rumbling 
noise,  and  a  tumult  of  voices  on  the. street, 
attracted  our  attention.  At  Aurelia's  re. 
quest  I  hastened  to  the  window.  There, 
just  before  the  palace,  was  a  leiter-wagen^i 
which,  on  account  of  some  obstacle,  had 
stopped  in  the  street.  The  car  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  executioners  of  justice ;  and 
within  it,  I  perceived  the  horrible  monk, 
who  sat  looking  backwards,  while  before 
hinn  was  a  capuchin,  earnestly  engaged  in' 
prayer.  His  countenance  was  deadly  pale, 
and  again  disfigured  by  a  grizzly  beard, 
but  the  features  of  my  detestable  double 
"i^ere  to  me  but  too  easUy  recognizable. 

"  When  the  carriage,  that  had  been  for 
a  short  ^pace  interrupted  by  the  crowd,  be- 
gan to  rdl  on,  he  seemed  awoke  ftova  his 
reverie,  and  turning  up  his  staring  spectral 
eyes  towards  me.  Instantly  became  anima- ' 
t«d,     He  laughed  and  howled  aloud^^ ' 
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*  Bf'iid-er-lehi^Brud'erMn  V  cried  he. 
--.*  Bride-groom  I— Bride-groom ! — Come 
quickly — come  quickly.— Up— up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  There  the  owl  holds  his 
wedding-least  ;  the  weather-cock  sings 
aloud !  There  shall  we  contend  together, 
and  whoever  casts  the  other  down  is  king, 
and  may  drink  blood  !* 

*«  The  howling  voice  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  the  glare  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
horrible  writhings  of  his  visage,  that  was 
like  that  of  an  animated  corse,  were  more 
than,  weakened  as  I  was  by  previous  agi- 
tation, I  was  able  to  withstand.  From  that 
moment  I  lost  all  self-possession ;  I  be- 
can^  also  utterly  insane,  and  unconscious 
what  1  did !  At  first  I  tried  to  speak 
cafanly.  ^  Horribk  wretch  !'  said  I ;  ^  what 
mean*st  thou  ?  Wliat  would'st  thou  from 
me?' 

*'*'  Then  I'grinned,  jal>bered,  and  howled 
back  to  the  madman ;  and  Aurelia,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  broke  from  her  attendants, 
and  ran  up  to  me.  With  all  her  strength, 
she  seized  my  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  me  from  the  window.  •  For  God's 
sake,'  cried  she,  ^  leave  that  horrible  spec- 
tacle; they  are  dragging  Medardus,  the 
murderer  of  my  brower,  to  the  scafibld. 
Leonard  I— 'Leonard  P 

^^  Then  all  the  demons  of  hell  seemed 
awoke  within  mei,  and  manifested,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  that  power  which  they  are 
allowed  to  exercise  over  an  obdurate  and 
unrepentant  sinner.  With  reckless  cruelty 
I  repulsed  Aurelia,  who  trembled,  as  u 
shook  by  convulsions,  in  every  limb-—'  Ha 
•*-ha — ha!'  I  almost  shrieked  aloud— 
'  foolish,  insane  girl !  I  myself,  thy  lover, 
thy  chosen  brid^oom,  am  the  murderer 
of  thy  brother !  Would'st  thou  by  thy  com- 
plaints bring  down  destruciion  from  heaven 
on  thy  sworn  husband  ?'i'-*Ho^-JK> — ^ho  I  I 
am  king«-I  am  king^«-and  will  drink 
blood  !* 

''  I  drew  out  the  stiletto — I  struck  at 
Aurelia^— blood  streamed  over  my  arm  and 
hand,  and  she  fell  lifeless  at  my  feet.  I 
rushed  down  stairs, — ^forced  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  carriage — seized 
the  monk  by  the  collar,  and  with  superna- 
tural strength  tore  him  from  the  car.  Then 
I  was  arrested  by  the  executioner;  but 
with  the  stiletto  in  my  hand,  I  defended 
myself  so  furiously,  that  I  broke  loose,  and 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  mob,  where,  in 
a  few  moments,  I  found  myself  wounded 
by  a  stab  in  the  side  ;  but  tfie  people  were 
struck  with  such  terror,  that  I  made  my 
way  through  them  as  far  as  to  the  neigh- 
bouring wall  of  the  park,  which,  by  a 
frightful  effort,  i  leapt  over. 

^'  ^  Murder — ^murder !— Stop— stop  the 
murderer  1'  I  had  fallen  down,  almost 
ffdnttng,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  but 
these  outcries  instantly  save  me  new 
strength.  Some  were  knocking  with  greati 
violence, in  vain  endeavours  tobreak open 


one  of  theparkgates,  which,  not  being  the. 
regular  entrance,  was  always  kept  ^osed. 
Others  were  striving  to  clamber  over  the 
wan,  which  I  had  ckared  by  an  incredible 
leap.  I  rose,  and  exerting  my  utmost 
sp^,  ran  forward.  I  came,  ere  long,  to 
a  broad  fisse^  by  which  the  park  was  se- 
parated from  the  adjoining  forest.  By  ano- 
ther tremendous  effort,  I  jumped  over,  and 
continued  to  run  on  through  ue  wood,  un- 
til  at  last  I  sank  down,  utterly  exhausted, 
under  a  tree. 

*'^  I  know  not  how  the  time  had  passed, 
hut  it  was  already  evening,  and  dark  sha- 
dows reigned  through  the  forest,  when  I 
came  again  to  my  recollection.  My  pro-, 
gress  in  running  so  far  had  passed  over  like 
an  obscure  dream.  I  recollect  only  the 
wind  roaring  amid  the  dense  canopy  of  the 
trees,  and  that  many  times  I  mistook  some 
old  moss-grown  pollard  stem  for  an  officer 
of  justice,  armed  and  ready  to  seize  upcm 
me! 

'^  When  I  awoke  from  the  swoon  and. 
utter  stupefaction  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
my  first  impulse  was  merdy  to  set  out 
again,  like  a  hunted  wild  beast,  and  fly,  if 
possiUe,  from  my  pursuers  to  the  very  end 
of  the  earth !  As  soon,  however,  as  I  was 
only  past  the  frontiers  of  the  Prince's  do-, 
minions,  I  would  certainly  he  safe  from  all 
inmiediate  persecudon. 

^^  I  rose  accordingly,  hut  scarcely  hadl 
advanced  a  few  steps,  when  there  was  a, 
violent  rustling  in  the  thicket ;  and  froijn 
thence,  in  a  State  of  the  most  vehement  rage 
and  excitement,  ^rung  the  monk,  who,  no 
doubt  in  conae^pience  of  the  disturbance. 
that  I  had  raised,  had  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  the  guards  and  executioners*  > 
''  In  a  paroxysm  of  madness  lie  flew  to» 
wards  me,  leaping  through  the  bushes  like 
a  tiger,  and  mialLy  spruBg,upon  my  should 
ders»  clasping  his  arms  about  my  throat, 
so  that  I  was  almost  suffocated.    Undec 
any  other  circumstances,  I  would  have  in- 
stantly freed  myself  from,  such  an  attack, 
but  I  was  enfeebled  to  the  last  degree  by 
the  exertions  I  had  undergone,  and  all  that 
I  could  attempt  was  to  render  this  feeble- 
ness subservient  to  my  rescue.  I  fell  down 
under  his  weight,  and  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  that  event.     I  rolled  myself 
on  the  ground,  and  grappled  with  him  ;, 
but  in  vain  !  I  could  not  disengage  myself,, 
and  my  infernal  double  laughed  scornfully. 
His  abominable  accents,  *•  He-»he — ^be !— ^ 
He — ^he— he  !*  sounded  amid  the  desolate 
loneliness  of  the  woods. 

*'  During  this  contest,  the  moon  broke,, 
only  for  a  moment,  through  tlie  clouds,  for^ 
the  night  was  gloomy  and  tempestuous. 
Then,  as  her  silvery  gleam  slanted  through 
the  dark  shade  of  Uie  pine  trees,  I  beheld, 
in  all  its  horror,  the  deadly  pale  visage  of 
my  second  selA  with  tibe  same  enresnon . 
which  had  fftjured  out  upon  me  from  the^ 
cart  in  which  he  had  been  dnigged  to  w* 
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cution.  *  H^— tie-— h^!— Broth-er,  broth-  of  readers.  He  was  a  man  of  true  ge- 

et !— Etct,  ever  I  am  with  thee  I— Leave  niu»— unfortunately  for  himself,  and 

thee,  kaTe  thee  nftvcr !— Cannot  run  as  for  the  world,  he  was  a  man  of  most 

Aoa   oMt!      Must   carry--carry   me !  irregular  life  and  conversation,  and  he 

.Come  stewght  from  the  gaUo^-They  ^^  ^^  ^               ^       ^^     f  ^^tl^j 

l^^'^^^^y^x^^"'^'^^^  but  Rhine-wine  an^i  brandy  punch: 

•    The^^wissagesmustsufficefor'^The  leaving  many  works  behind  tdat^^^ 

Devfl'^EiS:"    We  had  intended  to  ^e  greatness  of  the  talents  which  he 


introduce  thia  work  to  our  readers  by  forthe  most  part  abused, 

some  notices  of  the  personal  history  of  HYomances  and  tales  «^e  at  pre- 

ftheftuthor.  His  ArWr#arenow  before  ^^^^  ^^oiit  the  most  popuhixof  all  books 

us:  bat  we  perceive  that  we  cannot  ^!>^g  ^^  ^^^t  reatos  ofGeimany ; 

make  any  useof  them  without  extend-  Sl^'.^f  .^^.Tf  °°  ^"^^S    ^?  ^^^  » 

ing  our  article  beyond  all  reasonable  ^^^^  Z)  ^^"°™*"^  ^\  abundant 

boTmds.    We  shall,  however,  return  portion  of  favour  among  the  kindred 

to  M.  Hofftaan  next  month,  and  pre-  *?*'?,  ?^.T  ^^  ^^^^'  ^?^l^e 

■ent  our  friends  with  some  of  the  most  i^^  ^^mk  lessons  of  great  and  senous 

interesting  passages  in  his  very  singu-  importance  may  be  drawn  from  certain 

lar  and  plctoreslue  life.    Inpartilu-  cu-cumsfances  m  his  career,  both  per- 

lar,  his  tiarrati^  of  the  occurences  f^^^  ^"^  ^^^  *°*^  T  '^*^  ^^^^" 

which  took  place  in  and  about  Dres-  ^?'^  »<^5  *^*^  ^^  redeem  Uie  pledge  now 

den  atthe  timeof  Moreau's  death,  will,  8^^®^'  ^  our  ensuing  Number. 
fWe  are  surOy  be  ace^table  to  all  classes 


OOCKNBY  CONl^HmUTIONS  POB  THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL. 

[The  following  articles  were  intended  for  our  April  Number,  but  un- 
fortunately have  only  now  reached  us.  We  print  them,  however,  for  the 
amazement  of  our  readers.  We  had  certainly  appointed  Leigh  Hunt  our 
Vice^-laureat,  but  we  gave  him  ^  place  merely  as  a  kind  of  sinecure.  How-^ 
ever,  as  Leigh  hates  all  sinecures,  he  has  take«  up  his  pen  crisply,  and  hat 
not  only  sent  us  a'COmplimeiitai^y  letter,  accompanied  by  a  contnbatioii  of 
bis  own,  written  in  a -fine  Italian  hand,  but  has  moreover  ordered  dne  of 
his  i^demen  ^  the  press— Sillingsgate,  alias  Billy  Hazlitt,  Esquire,-^ 
to  furnish  aa  article,  whi<^  he  has  done.  Hunt  and  Hazlitt  begoms 
Contributors  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  ! ! !  The  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  of  the  Cockneys  Joining  the  "  Crew  qf  mischievous  Critics  in 
Pdittburgh  f — /  /-t/  /  Z-^'*^  Vy,  this  is  vonders  aboye  Tonders !"  as  Mr 
Coleridge  .says — and  as  all  Cockneys  mnst  say— <»mpelled  by  the  same 
etecna}  and  immutaUe  ^w  which  ohl^es  them  to  superadd  an  <R  toeirery 
wwAf  iji  whidi  the^  final  ktter  has  the  misfort^kDe  to  be  a  ToweLl 

I  thmk'we  dakaow  the  sweet  Ronan  hand.— Tio^^  Ni^, 
*Tls  ertmtM  and  wrtttan  in  very  choice  Italian.— zr<Mii20». 
\  A  very,  ver]H**>pea0Ddc^»«^Haffi^ 

LBTTSR  F«OM  LK<6H  HUaTr  TO  CRftlSTOPHKa  MOkTR,  E89.  ^ 

(tKdl^SlNG  AN  AATICLE.-) 

My  beak  North, 
(What  a  jauntiness  there  is  in  banning  a  letter  in  this  way !)  We  ^for  we 
are  still  so  conscious  of  die  critical,  that  we  are  apt  to  slide  into  these  sorts  of 
^tadkftkms  to  nereenal  identity)  began  the  dedication  of  "  The  Story  of  Ri- 
inini"  with  an  address  to  *'  My  dear  Byron,"  for  which  a  certain  base  and  re». 
TOwatory  person  had  an  uncongenial  mng  at  us  in  the  Quarterly.  This  awa- 
lESBod  in  oar  a^cits  a  mUd  svprise ;  for  we^  diought  we  were  only  engrafting 
mpoB  4be:pa»si0nate,  and  brealmng  of  our  rhymes  some  natural  and  htishing 
fpntilitlei  "too fine  to  be  aj^rehendcd  by  the  pei^sOfh  afbreskid.    But  we  arc 
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sure  thai  yo))>  Mr  Christopher  North^  (we  find  ourselfei  unconteiouslf  writoie 
these  words  in  a  better  hand  than  the  rest^)  feel  too  well  what  is  soeial  ana 
off-hand,  to  be  offended  at  this  kind-of-s(^t-of-kind-of-thiiiff,  or  to  rate  tts,very 
derically  about  it ;  and  though  you  have  often  a  touch  of  me  minnoeoos  or  so 
about  you,  one  may  easily  see  that  it  proceeds  only  from  an  exeess^  of  the  jcmal, 
and  that  there  are  always  handsome  laughs  ready  to  sparkle  out  orer  the  deep 
and  sweet  gravity  of  your  face.  We  like  a  charming  nature  of  all  things ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  suracing  and  enjoying  naturahiess  about  aH  you  write^  tW 
convinces  us  that  you  love  all  true  and  fine  humanities,  and  that  you  are  an 
admirer  of  all  sorts  of  green  leafinesses  iii  your  heart.  We  have  therefore  deter*- 
mined  (ourselves  and  some  more)  to  send  you  certain  liberalities  of  ours,  fii  tl^k 
shape  of  articles,  which  we  are  sure  will  give  you  a  lift  in  the  world;  Indefed, 
though  we  feel  that  we  have  been  great  and  odumniated  spirits,  we  are  jdst 
iiow  m  such  good  humour  with  every  possible  thing  and  body,  that  we  could 
go  rhyme  on  the  grass,  or  stand  upon  our  heads,  or  drink  tea  out  of  an  absOr 
lute  rain-spout.  But  we  will  do  none  of  these  nice  and  graceM  things ;  but  sit 
down  at  our  piano,  and  put  forth  our  whole  gentle  strength  in  composing  an 
elaborate  harmony  to  that  handsome  and  genteel  lyric 


1   Hey,  Johnny,  Johnny,       *  ^ 
Looking  blithe  and  bonnyt 

And  singing  nonny,  nonny,  .  i 

With  hat  just  thrown  upon  ye,  &c. 

—which  seems  as  if  it  would  warble  itself  into  chromaties.  Music  is  alwayit 
sure  to  float  us  into  a  fine  kind-spiritedness;  and  it  is  forjthis  reason  jve  are 
coy  of  a  science  which  was  Mozart's,  and  is  now  ours.  This  will  give  us  a 
little  inspiring  to  effect  what  is  to  follow ;  and  we  shall  then  go  ini»  the  most 
agreeable-looking  comer  of  our  libraty»  which  pierces  out  upon  the  yoimgest 
green  of  a  garden,  powdered  all  over  with  fiowersy  that  are  perking  up  their 
beauty,  in  your  face,  in  spite  of  you — together  with  all  sorts  m  jauntinessed  is 
general — ^and  then  we  will  write  a  deep  and  lively  article  for  Bkckwood'iB  Ma- 
gazine. What  shall  be  the  subject  ?  Let  us.  poke  about  and  ,see.  There  is 
Croly's  new  Comedy  laying  on  the  table,  like  a  petition  to  the  Housp  of  Com- 
mons ;  let  us  notice  it,  which  the  House  never  does  the  other.  The  comedy 
wiU>  nodoubt^have  been  already  reviewed  b^  some  of  the  great  and  pleasant 
men  wV  write  lor  that  oddic  and^periodic  MisceDany ;  for  in  this  spot  of  epKrts 
i"  sitting  by  the  swpet  shores  Itahjin^"  as  that  most  lovely  and  ^^irful  i^irit 
JBarry  Cornwall*  says)  we  do  not  hear  as  often  as  we  wish  of  wjiat  is  going  oil 
In  the  one  we  have  left.  But  we  must  try  our  hand  at  plumping  up .  an,  article 
tipon  it,  notwithstanding.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  somethipg  abundant  an^ 
sweet-natured  to  say  about  it,  which  the  readers  of  that  apex  and  tenderest  top 
of  Magazines  could  not  afford  to  go  without.  We  have  no  rhymes  upon  tabl^ 
at  fires^t,  |U)t  having  put  on  our  mild  singing  clones  this  morning ;  but  we 
must  try  to  set  some  a-flowing^  hefoiKe  your  next  Number.  We  cm:dd  eaaHy 
send  you  a  good  sa^wge  assortment  of  bkok  verse;  but  as  to  having  it  said  thM  w^ 
could  not  do  anything  better  and  more  nmatory,  we  had  as  lief  be  told  that 
we  never  had  4n. old  aunt,  or  that  WeweretourguAidmother.^'  However,  to 
make  up  for  our  lack  of  verse,  we  have  Beat  our  cotmnaiids  ta  Mr  W.  HazUtt, 
to  furnish  you  with  an  article  before  hewntes  any  mopre  for  Mr  Jeffrey,  or 
Mr  Campbell,  or  Tlie  I/mdon  ;  and  we  inclose  you  a  copy  of  our  royal  orders 
to  Mr  H..  which  l)l(i^  belike  a  thump  to  <  make  :Jiink  jontp,.  jmdzgrve  a  sort  of 
twitch  to  his  memory  like  a  dun,  or  a^y  other  duUstumbling-block  to  orthodox 
fancies.  We  are  sure  you  will  print  our  contributions  (as  Mr  Jeffrey  does] 
witbotit  (even  lo(Jdng  at  them,  a  custom  for  which  we  have  no  light  esteem — 

^,  .     (BlacH,  but  such  as  ^in  esteem,  &cO  /,  •  ,  .         .    \ 

We  have  got  a  Wishing  Ca]^  of  our  own,  as,  gopd  as  new,  though  nOfJ  jquite 
so  good  as  Fortun^us's ;  i^  it  were,  we  would  po^  it  on,. and  wish  y<)l^  could 


■  r      ;  M  / 


*  We  have  been  .pi^mised  an  ait»clefi--R  fragment  joC  a  poem<^*4)yPan7!G^ 
It  is  to  j^e  called  "Tlie  Skiey  Iipmortals  (ti^se  who  peojAed:  C!ieeoeV),:ipidVitt'ber 
about  •*  Apollai)  and  Mercuriuf,  and  the  rest."— C.  N.  .   -; .  /    *ii 


l^ei.^  *  HuntmdHazUH.  ff^ 

be  brought  tivimxgate  some  day  or  other>  Just^is  we  were  oiiUng  at  one  ivxtUas 
blaji  eyening:  And  some  one  of  our  two  maid-servants,  with  their;  worsted 
graces^  ^ouM  conduct  you  hushinj^  t(^  our  librarTrdoor,. which  open^g,  should 
shew  a  kind  face  reflected  in  our  own  |pracefiil,'and  socii^  Joo^..,yi^  wife 
should  make  tea  and  hot  buttered  toast^  (a  thing  pf  taste .  ^  ho^  *^<^i^|anty'' 
»9  Milton  says — especially  in  Jidy,  and  under  ItaUan  heavens  j^)  we  wdttld 
then  go  out  and  taste  the  lawns  and  trees,  and  returning  at  night  thrb^h  the 

green  leaves,  we  would  have  a  booze  of  gin  and  water  sociable  together.  We, 
owever,  never  take  more  than  one  weak  glass — ^for  we  are  fonder  of  nice 
health  and  quiet  sleeps,  than  of  all  sorts  of  contradictions  to  both,  ^ut  we 
must  make  an  end  of  this,  for  fear  of  sliding  off  into  something  which  W9ttld. 
make  us  forget  our  promised  article,  which  would  be  a  dull  mistalcei  So,  to 
finish  our  letter,  pleasantly  and  grandly,^  a^  we  like  to  do  every  thiiig,  we  add 
only  our  si^n  tnamial.  <3^ 

(copy  of  his  majesty^s  letter  to  MBHAZLITT.)     ;  ,  ^  . 

■ '    '■    '  '.  p.  i 

\  We,  I^igh  the  First,  Autocrat .  <^  all  the  Codkneys,  Qommand  qpir.  trusty 
and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor^,  William  HazUtt,GentIemji(^  Oi^the  Pressj 
i&c.  &c.  &c.,  to  famish  forthwith,  m  virtue*  of  his  allegiance,  an'  article  iox 
Blackwood's  Magazine — ^in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  taken  outqf  ihe£dinH 
burgh  Review,  or  other  Faiodicals  for  which  the  said  William  Hazlitt  scrib* 
bleth,  and  in  whidi  diere  shall  be  as  little  as  may  be  possible  to  the  6entle-f 
man  of  the  Press  aforesaid,  about  ''  candied  coats  of  the  auricula,"-—^'  a  ^% 
paste  of  poetic  diction  encrusting"  something  or  another — f^  clear  waters,  dew^ 
moonlit  bowers,  Sally  L— ,"  &c.  &c«   As  witness  our  hand. 

LiuNXO,  Imperatore  c  Re  di  Cocagna, 

PART  OF  AN  AKTICLS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

{Addressed  to  Cr North,  Esq,) 

Wi  are  always  unwilling  to  speak  hghtly  praised,)  and  sat  down  to  onr 
of  oureelves;  but  as  your  readers  will  peak*  The  evemng  was  most  bird^likf 
otherwise  see  no  reason  upon  table  for    ^d  sparkling— and  was  just  8tush)4 


had  ^r  the  last  f^tnight  an  aggrava-  dur  minds  of  all  sorts  of  i^menitie»4nd 

ting  (as-^he  old 'women  ^ay)  tooth-  merry  graced—                |'                • 

ache,  in  l3ie  fourth  tooth  of  our^ti^  The  climbing  trees  were  sleeping  in  that 

od  undetujaw.     The  said  toothache  cokytir                                       ;  >) 

has  not  only  ishut  us  oat  from  such  Whidi  xk^y  tremMes  otit  priqp-feair*d 

in-door  amutements  as  theatres  and  ApaUo. 

books,  but  eren  from  relishing  as  fine*  What  a  contrast  tber^  is^^^  le 
Iv  and  deeply  as  we  do  at  other  times  those  days  when  we  u^  to  go  tpixx^ 
tne  green  and  glad  world  without  ^of  an  evening  to  see  plays,  find  write 
them,  which  is  invidious;  W6  are  not  our  Theatrical  Examiner  I  Ob,  the 
even  vet  quite  as  we  shoul^  bcj  <ind  '  sweet  morning-time  of  these  even- 
are  afn^  that  instead  (^saying  na«  fngs !  If  the  wind  was  now  and  then 
toral  and  lively  things,  as  usuaX,  vre.  thundering  without  doors,  "wehAdan 
mdy  afide  into  a  mdancholy  hiliudtf)  inside  place,  and  could  enjoy  it  ^  ftnd 
amountuig  to  the  pblideiY>u8;  How«  i  dkinking  olf  sdljMrts of  natural  picnias^ 
ex«r^  aaievarybodjr:  told  tul*  that  ^Ikd  .we  uasd  to  get  snugly  into  the  iMt^ 

5ouId  Ifte  impatient  to  know  what/  tie,'Whiph  to«s  had  alW|«rs  a.^ravk 

i(we  at  the  top  of  the  critical  in  these  and  agreeable-looking  ieel  i|b<^t  itm 

matters  thou^^t  of  the  new  qomedy.  There  ,vi'  nothing  that  draws  us  io 

w6  &mttiyed^  to  fortify'  ourselves  with'  such  a  fine  arid  true  humanity^  as  findf* 

flamielatfd  fortlthdey  (things  not  to  be  ing  ourselves  together  at  the  th^lre. 


^ 


' *  Ift  the  originid  M8.  vartue,  ...  -.  ,i    .   -' 
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niere  &ve  peopb  In  the  City,  we  are 
told,  who  Imow  so  Kttle  of  the  glad  and 
flowering  world  ahout  their  very  ears^ 
that  if  tn^y  ever  do  exchange  their 
ledgers  for  nature^  they  do  nothing 
but  grumble  at  the  blackness  of  the 
green  leaves^  and  hasten  back  to  the 
world  of  brick  and  mortar^  and  money 
getting.    To  us>  now,  a  tree  or  so  is 
an  absolute  god-send ;  and  as  to  see- 
ing even  a  nower-pet  without  a  cer« 
tarn  freshenins-up,  we  could  just  as 
soon  think  of  snattering  the  benignity 
of  the  summer-heavens.     We  nave 
never  lived  in  the  city^  which  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  we  have  always 
had  a  hkh  taste  for  gracefidness  of 
living :  We  love  td  have  the  flowers 
in  season  put  upon  our  table  along 
with  the  mutton — whereas  these  folks, 
if  care  and  common-places  do  not  pre« 
Tent  any  addition  whatever,  make  it  a 
lorsy  business  of  a  pudding  or  so  ex- 
tra.    But  though  such  people  can 
sCarc^  relish  anything  but  their  own 
forlorn  money-makings,  (which  are 
mu<&  less  to  the  nurpose  than  the 
Ghristmasmerry-makings  wehave  done 
8omuch,to  revive,)thereis  always  some- 
thing enjoying  even  to  them  about  the 
l^eatre.  Play-houses  are  the  most  so- 
dal  of  houses ;  and  one  feels  more  so- 
ciable together  at  Covent-Garden,  llian 
at  any  of  the  others,  (our  old  pit-and- 
l^x-nand-shaking  &vourite,  tke  Hayi 
i&aiket^  excepted }.  Indeed,  when  one 


CJuly, 

dts  in  the  pit,  (as  we  always  used  to 
do,)  one  feels  a  certain  firank  cordiali- 
ty about  one,  which  is  quite  delicious, 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  pleasant  faces 
sparkling  all  round  you ;  and  the  most 
intellectual  and  grace&d-spirited  may 
there  enjoy  humanity  even  in  its  very 
common-places.    You  shall  have  on 
the  same  bench  a  high  and  dark  far- 
thoughted,  inward-looking  aspect,wor- 
thy  of  the  finest  times  of  Italy,  (if 
anything  English,  except  perhaps  Mr 
HazUtt  and  one  or  two  more,  may  be 
compared  to  the  great  and  pleasant  tnen 
whom  Raphael  has  painted,)  contrast- 
ed with  the  pale  and  perking-up  face  of 
a  city  clerk,  just  escaped  from  nis  led- 
ger, and  g^  to  be  for  an  hour  or  two 
out  of  the  common-place  sphere  of  rear 
lities,  and  to  get  into  the  less  material 
world  of  poetry  and  the  drama — tlpse 
eternal  stumbling-blocks  to  square- 
toes.    In  this  way,  those  whose  na- 
tures are  not  fine  enough  to  relish 
fields  and  flowers  as  We  do,  are  drawn 
into  a  kindly  svmpathy  by  apprehend- 
ing along  witn  us  the  passionate  of  a 
play--or  starting  ofl'into  a  bench>and- 
side-shaking  merriment  at  a  comedy— 
a  thing  which  is  (to  our  idea  at  least) 
much  more  devout  and  thankful  than 
the  unhappy  sounds  that  que  hears  of  a 
Sunday,  from  churches,  in  as  forloru  a 
taste  as  their  music        •        ♦        ♦ 


•J[Here  our  Vice-laureat  get  so  very  •♦♦*♦**♦♦*  and  im« 
pertinent,  that  we  dare  not  print  the  rest  of  his  article.  Indeed^  a  Second 
Beview  of  Croly's  admirable  comedy,  even  by  Hmit»  would  be  a  work  <^ 
superero^tion,  after  the  excellent  artide  that  has  already  been  writtieii 
upon  it  in  ^is  Maeazine— especially  as  Leigh  says  very  Kttle  that  w^ 
had  not  already  8ai£  His  criticism  is,  upion  the  whole,  '^  kind-Uatured** 
and  indulgent ;  though  he  says  that  the  fine  imitations  of  Shakespeare, 
ti4iich  occnr  in  the  comedy,  *'  are  as  unlike  as  imitations  are  apt  to  bet 
yet  tifi>till  feH  in  the  general."  He  finds  fault,  indeed,  with  the  titl^, 
\Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,)  which  he  says,  "  we  are,  sure  we  have  often 
written  £or  a  copy  when  a  boy  at  ^chpol ;"  and  he  adds,  what  jnust  have 
been  no  doubt  suggested  by  his  own  pef:sonal  experience,  that  '*  it  sm&doi 
too  mud)  of  a  truism*"  He  praises,  m  general,  *'  the  lovely  and  fbarfiil 
fceautj"  of  the  verse,  whidi  he  thinks  *^  resemfaies  Beaumont  and  Flet-i 
eh^  m  its  swalin^  and  undulaticms  ;"  but  he  thinks  it  too  ambitious—- 
©r,  as  he  ^^rases  it,  ••  the  verse  is  always  wanting  to  be  great  and  granda 
as  the  maid-servants  say.'*  Of  course^  we  must  not  dispute  with  Leigh 
about  maid-servants  or  char-women,  with  whose  ways  and  opinions  h^ 
is  much  better  acquainted  than  we  can  pretend  to  be ;  and^  for  the  samo 
reason^  we  must  agree  with  his  criticisim  on  the  Suivanies  of  the  piece, 
who,  he  says, "  talk  wiHul  blank  verse  just  as  well  a^  their  mistresses— 
which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of."    The  exquisite  and  polite  cr^ 
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finds  '^  a  good  deal  of  raffisbness"  in  the  soenes  wMh  the  HnsMi^^  and  says 
there  is  ^^  some  ill- worded  expressing*'  in  the  dialogue.  Howerer^he  assures 
us»  that  he  has  '^  prodigiously  felt  and  admired  the  comedy  in  general/' 
—a  fact^  of  which  the  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  delightful  to  Mr 
Croly.  But  we  must  now  come  to  Mr  Hazlitt's  aij'ticle.  We  print  his 
Latin  and  French  quotations  as  we  find  them  in  the  MS.,  and  as  our 
readers  will  always  find  them  printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Sic* 
&C.3 

TABLB  TALK.      A  NJBW  8EBIB8*  i 

No.  I. 

On  Nursery  Rhymes  in  generai. 

To  me  tihe  meanest  flower  that  blo^s  can  give 
Thoughts,  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Sweet  are  the  dreams  of  childhood,  only  true  legitimates.t  They  are  like 

but  sweeter  the  strains  that  delight  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  !    There 

its  early  ears  !*  We  would  give  any-  they  sit  upon  their  thrones—the  £x-* 

thing  to  recall  those  pleasant  times,  aminer  and  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew^-» 

when  we  thought  Jack  Horner  finer  sedetfeterTiumqueteelebii^^^^hodiwur-^^ 

than  anything  in  Shakespeare.    And  bling  of  one  note,  both  in  one  key." 

sometimes  we  think  so  still !  What  a  Each  ^'  doth  besteide  his  little  world 

poet  was  he  who  composed  all  these  like  a  Colossus" — (little,  but  oh !  how 

sweet  nursery  versesr- the  violet  bed  great  1)  There  they  are  teres  et  rofun» 

not  sweeter !  Yet  he  died  "  without  dus ;  while  Universal  Suffiri^e,  like 

a  name  I"  How  unintelligible  they  are,  '*  Universal  Pan,  knit  with  the  graced' 

and  yet  how  easily  understood  !  They  of  Whi^ism,  leads  on  the  eternal 

are  like  Wordsworth,  (but  oh,  how  dance  I  We  have  said  in  The  Jjomdtm, 

unlike !)  and  we  admire  them  for  the  that  '^  to  assume  a  certain  signature, 

same  reason  that  we  do  him.    How  and  write  essays  and  criticisms  in  TriB 

many  young  lips  have  breathed  out  London  MAGAZiNEy  was  a  consnro* 

diese  *^  snatches  of  old  songs,"  ma-  mation  of  felicity  hardly  to  be  be^> 

king  the  breeze  about  them  *'  dis-  lieved."    But  what  is  writing  in  ^le 

ooursemosteloquentmusic!"  Where-  Edinburgh    Beview,    or    the  ^New 

ever  these  rhymes  ^'  do  love  to  haunt.  Monthly,  or  the  London,  oompaored  i» 

the  air  is  delicate."    Let  us  try  to  writing   in  Blackwood's  Magazine? 

make  them  "  as  palpable  to  the  feel-  That,  after  all,  is  your  only  true  pass* 

ing^  of  others,  as  they  are  to  our  port  to  Fame.  We  thought  otherwise 

own.  once — but  we  were  wrong! — ^Well, 

We  once  said  in  Constable's  Maga-  better  late  than  never.    But  we  m^st 

zine,  that,  ''  to  be  an  Edinburgh  re-  get  to  our  subject, 

viewer,  wi^  the  highest  distinction  in  What  admirable  pictures  of  dutjr 

literary  society ;"  because,  about  that  (finer  than  Mr  Wordsworth's  Ode  to 

time,  we  began  to  write  in  the  Edin-  Duty)  are  now  and:  then  presented  to 

burgh  Review.    We  were  proud  of  it  us  in  these  rhymes ! — what  powerful', 

then,  and  we  are  so  yet  I — But  it  is  a  exhortations  to  morality  (stronger  aad 

finer  thing  now.    One  could  not  then  briefer  than  Hannah  More's)  da  wer 

be  radical,  if  one  would.    Now  it  is  find  in  them !    What  can  be  more 

tout  au  contraire — Whigs  and  Radi-  strenuous,  in  its  way,  than  the  detest* 

cals  have  met  together — Jeffrey  and  ation  oi  slovailiness  inspired  by  the 

Hunt  have  embraced  each  other.  And  following  example  ?  The  rhyme  itself 

it  is  right  they  should.   Jeffirey  is  the  seems  "  to  have  caught  the  trick"'  of 

**  Prince  of  Critics  and  Elfig  of  Men ;"  carelessness,  and  to  wanton  in  the  in* 

just  as  Leigh  Hunt  is  King  oi  Code-  spiration  of  the  subject  I 
aigne,  by  mvine  right.  They  are  your 

*  Qiuetre,  years. — Printer^s  deviL 

-f*  Mr  Haztitt  here  omits  the  n&me  of  another  sovereign,  of  whom  he  thas  ipealcelh. 
iq  the  Edinburgh  Review— ^^  The  Scotsman  is  an  excellent  paper,  with  bat  one  sub- 

St — Political  Ecotwmy^VLt  the  Editor  nu^  be  said  to  be  King  of  it  T*   Bat  peihapa 
IfeOioaght  him  afterwards,  that,  to  be  ^^  King  of  one  subject,*'  was  no  voy  bnlliMt 
iMMMgQty* 


'See  ekw/  MMrgtty  Daw,  soUher  bed,  and  lay  in  }^i  straw ; 
Was  not  she  a  dirty  shit,  to  sell:  her  bed,  and  lie  in  the  dirt  9 
I,x)ok  at  the  paternal  affection  (regardless  of  danger)  so  beautifully  eiem** 
plified  ip  this  sweet  lullaby  :— 

ByeV  baby  bunting !  papa's  gone  a-hunting, 
T0  CBLtdb,  a  little  rabbit-skin,  to  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 
*  There  is  a' beautiful  spirit  6f  humanity  and  a  delicate  gallantry  in  this  one. 
The  long  sweep  of  the  varse 'reminds  one  of.the  ladies'  trains  in  Watteau's  pic-*' 
tores: — 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot' cross-buns. 
If  your  dauditers  do  not  like  them,  give  them  to  your  sons ; 
But  if  you  should  have  none  of  these  pretty  little  elves. 
You  cannot  do  better  than  to  eat  them  yourselves. 
Economy  is  the  moral  of  the  next.    It  is  worth  all  the  Tracts  of  the  CJheap 
Repository ! — 

When  I  was  a  litde  boy,  I  lived  by  myself, 
AH  the  bread  and  dieese  I  got^  I  put  it  on  the  shelf. 
What  can  be  matt  exquisite  thai^  the  way  in  which  the  most  abstruse  sciences 
aie  conveyed  to  the  ihfuit  undarstandinf^  ?    Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  law 
of  gravitation,  which  all  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  writings  i^nst  Newton  will 
never  overthrow  !-r- 

RcK^  a  bye,  baby,  on  the  tree  top. 
When  the  vdnd  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock ;  , 

If  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle  will  fkU, 
Then  down  tumbles  baby  and  cradle,  and  all. 
-  The  theories  of  the  Political  Economists  are  also  finely  explained  in  this  verse, 
^hidi  very  properly  begins  with  an  address  to  J.  B.  Say,  who  has  said  the- 
same  ^ng  m  psose : — 

See;  Sa^f  a  penny  a-day.  Tommy  must  have  a  new  roaster- 
Why  must  he  have  but  a  penny  a-day  }  Because  he  dan  work  no  faster, 
:  This  is  better  than  the  Templars  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy  in  The 
London,  and  plainer  and  shorter  than  the  Scotsman.    It  is  as  good  as  the  Rir 
cardo  Lecture.    MrM'CulIoch  could  not^have  said  anything  more  profound ! 
There  is  often  a  fine  kind  of  pictured  poetry  about  them.  lU  this  verse,  fbr 
Utttance,;3K>u-aeem  to  hear  the  merry  merry  ring  o^  the  bells,  and  you  see  die' 
tall  white  s^eed  go  glancing  by : — 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Bataborou^  Cross, 
To  see  a  fair  lady  sit  on  a  white  horse ; 
With  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
.  '        That  she  may  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 

There  is  also  a  rich  imagination  about- the  '*  four- and- tw^ty  black-birds, 
baked  in  a  pye ;"  it  is^uite  oriental,  and  carries  you'  back  to  the  Crusades.  ^ 
But,  upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  this  lay,  with  its  fearful  and  tragic  close  :— 
Bye,  baby  bumpkin,  where's  Tony  Lumpkin  ? 
My  lady's  on  her  death-bed,  with  eating  half  a  pumpkin. 
No  wonder ! — ^for  we  have  seen  pumpkins  in  France,  that  would  **  make  Ossa 
Hke  a  wart !"  There  is  a  wiMness  of  fancy  about  this  one,  like  the  night-mare. 
What  an  overwhelming  idea  in  the  last  line ! — 

We're  all  in  the  dumps,  for  Diamonds  is  trumps. 

And  the  kittens  are  gone  to  St  Paul's : 
And  the  babies  are  bit,  and  the  moon's  in  a  fit. 
And  the  houses  are  built  vrithout  walls ! 
Biit  there  is  yet  another,  finier  than  all,  of  which  we  can  only  recollect  a  few' 
words.    The  rest  is  ^one  with  other  visions  of  our  youth  !    We  often  sit  and' 
tlunk  of  these  lines  by  the  hour  together;  till  our  hearts  melt  with  their  beau- 
ty, and  our  eyes  fill  with  tears.    We  could  probably  find  the  rest  in  some  of  • 
Mr  <3rodwin's  twopenny  books ;  but  we  would  not  for  worlds  dissolve  the  charm 
that  is  round  the  mysterious  words.     The  "  gay  ladye"  is  more  gorgeous  to 
maiaiey  tha^  Mr  Coleridge's  '^  dark  ladye !" 

London  bridge  is  broken  down— 
How  shall  we  build  it  up  again  ? 
.....^With  a  gay  ladye. 
8 


i*' 


y  » 


19S(4.3  Bunt  and  Haami*  f3 

The  fiDllowing  is  <<  pen^exed  in  the  extreme''— «  pontoodme  of  ooftfiiiion ! 
Cock*a^doodle-ab^  my  dame  hag  lost  her  shoe ;  / 
The  cat  has  lost  her  fiddle-stick — I  know  not  what  to  do. 
There  is  "  infinite  variety"  in  this  one :  the  rush  in  the  first  line  is  like  the 
hurst  of  an  overture  at  the  Philharmonic  Society.    Who  can  read  the-jiecopd 
line  without  thinking  of  Sancho  and  hia  celestial  goats— ^'  sky-tinctared?' 
Hey  diddle^  diddle^  a  eat  and  a  fidale> 

The  goats  jump'd  over  the  moon  ; 

And  the  little  dogs  hark'd  to  see  sudi  sport. 

And  the  cat  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 

But  if  what  we  have  quoted  is  fine*     Tory^])  or  that  he  liked  the  icule  of  it 

the  next  is  still  finer.    What  are  all    — wmch  Mr  Hunt  tells  us  is  the  mean- 

these  things  to  Jack  Horner  and  hia    ing  of  ^t<^/o.)  What  quiet  e^}«m^ent! 

Christmas-pye  ?  What  infinite  keep-     what  serene  repose !    There  he  slts^ 

ing  and  gusto  there  is  in  it ! — (we  use     teres  et  roiundus,-  in  the  cAtar  oscuro, 

keeping  and  gusto  in  the  sense  of    with  his  fin^r  in  the  j^e !  All  is  sa« 

painters,  and  not  merely  to  mean  that     tisfying,  dehcious,  secure  from  intru- 

lie  kt^t  all  the  pye  to  mmself,  (like  a     sion,  *'  solitary  bliss  I" 

Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  a  comer. 

Eating  his  Christmas-pye : 
He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  he  pulFd  out  a  phunb. 

And  said,  "  What  a  good  boy  am  IK' 


What  a  pity  that  Rembrandt,  did  not 
paint  this  sutject !  But  perhaps  he  did 
not  know  it.  If  he  had  painted  it,  the 
picture  would  have  been  worth  anv 
money.  He  would  have  smeared  au 
the  canvass  over  with  some  rich,  honey- 
ed, dark,  bright,  unctuous  oil-colour ; 
and,  in  the  corner,  you  would  have 
seen,  (obscurely  ra^ant^  the  figure  of 
Jade ;  then  there  would  nave  been  the 
^e,  flashing  out  of  the  picture  in  a 
Dlaze  of  ffolden  lij^ht,  and  the  green 
plum  held  up  over  it,  dropping  sweets ! 
—We  think  we  could  paint  it  our- 
selves! 

We  aie  unwilling  that  anything 
from  our  friend,  C.  P.,  Esquire,* 
should  come  in  at  the  fag-end  of  an 


artide  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
this  one,  we  add  a  few  Ijnes  from  one 
of  the  Early  French  Poets,  communi- 
cated to  C.  P.,  by  his  friend  Fictoire, 
Ftcomte  de  SoUgny,  whom  he  met  in 
Paris  at  the  Cqffie  des  MiUes  Colonnes. 
The  translation  is  by  Mr  Hunt;  it  is 
like  Mr  Frere's  translations  from  the 
Foema  del  Cid,  but  is  infinitdiy  roo^ 
easy,  graoeful,  and  antique  :t 

C*e8t  le  Roy  Dagobert, 
Qui  met  sa  calotte  d  TenVOTS ; 
Le  ban  Samt  Eloy  *  ^ 

Luidit:  '^  Mon  bon  Roy, 
.  Votiie  Majest6 
£8t  mal  culott^** 
«'  £h  bien,*'  lui  dit  le  bon  Roy, 
^^  Je  vais  la  remettre  i  rendroit."' 


It  was  King  Dagobert  who  poking  on  his  yellow  breeches, 
Whisk'd  out  the  lining  with  a  fling,  and  most  elaborate  stretches  ; 
Kind  Saiiit  Eloi  perk'd  crisply  up,  and  said  with  frankliest  air, 
*'  Your  majesty's  most  touching  legs  are  got  one  don^t  know  where." 
^  Well,"  (with  his  best  astonifi^m^t  bush'd  out  the  kindly  king,) 
"  We'll  swale  them  over  jauntily,  and  that's  the  very  thing." 

W.  H. 


•  Alias  WtcUnre^  Wlcomie  de  Solign^.  This  Codmey  wrote  (as  few  but  Mr  Colbam 
the  booloellet  have  the  nusfortune  to  remember)  Letters  on  England^  under  this  title, 
whidi  we  demolished.  We  had  then  occaiSioii  to  shew  that  this  impostor  did  not  even 
know  how  French  noblemen  signed  their  names  ;  and  we  might  have  added,  that  his 
title-page  proved  he  did  not  know  a  man*s  name  firom  a  woman*s — Victor  being  evi- 
dently the  name  which  C  P»  Esq*  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  spell.  Victoire,  Vicomte 
de  Solignp,  sounds  to  a  French  ear  just  as  SaUp,  Lord  Hdland,  would  to  an  English 
mie.  Besides,  Victoire  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  name  given  in  France  (almost  exdu. 
sivdy)  to  f^ales  of  this  Wicomte**  own  rank — mM-servants  ;  and  when  he  was  iw 
PAmis,  he  had,  no  doubt,  often  occasion  to  violate  propriety,  by  calling  out  from  hia 
room  on  the  ninth  floor,  Wictokre^  woulez  wms  ^mnir  wite  awec  du  tviii.— C.  N. 

ir-  Qiune»  amiic>    Printer's  deA      .  . 
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The  la^  SesUoh  ^"F^ament. 

TtiS  LATE  SESSION  01^  PARLIAMENt. 


Vvif. 


I  •  • 


pEAeBABtc^  monotonous^  and  com- 
^ratively  uniiiteresting^  as  the  late 
Session  was>  a  review  c^  some  6f  its 
leading  features  cannot  b^  altogether 
devoid  of  amusement  and  instruC'- 
tion. 

The  state  of  parties,  or  rather  the 
Mate  of  party  creeds  and  schemes,  is 
»t  all  times  a  matter  of  the  highest 
toationalimportance,  and^  therefore,  we 
WiU^  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  th6 
txpoii  of  this  state  which  the  Session 
l^iusticaily  furnished.  We  fear  that 
our  lower  orders  have  yet  only  changed 
their  opinions  in  a  partial  degree^  but, 
nevertheless,  they  have  become  silent 
and  peaceable.  Their  efforts  only  led 
to  ruin ;  their  hopes  were  blasted ;  pe* 
titions  and  public  meetings,  as  they 
assessed  no  intrinsic  charms,  lost  their 
itttraction  with  th^ir  novelty;  work 
became  plentiful ;  every  interest  in  thie 
litate  became  reasonably  prospetous'; 
and,  therefore,  they  retired  wi^  one 
i^cmsent  from  aetive  political  lifb.  This 
letirement — this  abandonment  ofv  re- 
volution by  our  laboiurers  and  mecha- 
nks — ^has  actually  ruined  two  of  our 
Parliamentary  parties. 

For  a  long  time  Burdctt  stood  alone 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sometimes 
he  could  find  an  individual  to  second 
lis  motions,  but  never  one  to  divide 
with  him.  Tl]»  populace  then  hiid  net 
entered  the  politiod  world  to  become 
a  leading  portion  of  it ;  the  Whigs 
were  a  powerfid  party ;  they  paid  some 
r^ard  to  character;  and  they  had  not 
adopted  the  doctrine,  that  everything 
which  the  Ministers  opposed  ought  to 
be  voted  for.  In  proportion  as  the 
eause  of  revolution  prospered  with  the 
mob,  Burdett  acqmred  fbllowers  and 
influence  in  Parliament,  until  at  length 
he  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  Op- 
position. For  some  years  he  and  his 
par^  haiK  led  the  Oppositioou  and  the 
Whigs^  have  been  content  to  embrace 
^  their  principles  and  schemes,  and  to 
act  as  their  humble  auxiliaries.  The 
Whigs  have  constantly  voted  for  all 
the  motions  of  the  Burdettites,  no 
matter  how  abominable  these  motions 
might  be  in  assertion  and  object.  Well, 
the  Burdettites  are  now  objects  of  com- 
passion. ^'  Westminster's  Pride"  can 
BO  longer  be  abusive,  except  towards 
defunct  ministers  and  Orangesodeties  ; 
and  he  is  compelled  to  make  some  ap- 


proaches towards  honesty  and  commoif 
sense  in  his  speeches,  or  to  remain  si- 
lent. Hume  is  ruined.  Bennett  had 
lost  his  speech.  WUsoU  has  only  spoke 
some  three  times  during  the  Session, 
merely  to  confess  that  he  is  the  greatest 
man  in  the  universe.  No  one  can  tell 
what  has  become  of  Whitbread .  Wood 
never  ventures  a  step  beyond  city  bu- 
siness. And  poor  Hobhouse  delves,  an^ 
stammers,  and  musters  his  brass  again 
and  again,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  May 
our  enemies  become  Gods  of  revolu- 
tionary mobs  I  May  they  obtain  a  little 
Notoriety  by  repeating  the  drunken 
mvings  of  their  worshippers,  and  then 
be  forsaken  !  We  shall  then  have  our 
revenge.  We  should  not  give  vent  to 
so  dreadful  a  wish  as  this  respecting 
them,  were  we  not  exceedingly  mali- 
eious. 

As  the  Whigs  have  long  been  the 
abject  followers  of  the  Burdettites,  and 
as  they  have  long  had  no  other  sup^ 
porters  in  the  community  than  the 
•revolutionary  multitude,  what  has 
ruined  the  one  party  has  likevTise  ruin- 
ed the  other.  Their  conduct,  however, 
under  calamity,  is  as  different  as  pos- 
sible. The  Biurdettites  are  in  agony 
and  despair,  but  still  they  truckle  not 
to  their  conquerors:  their  language 
is — 

^  M  What  though  the  fidd  be  IcJSt, 
An  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  wiU  • 
'And  atuAy  of  revtoge,  immortal  hate^ 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,     \ 
And  what  is  else  not  to.  be  omroome  $ 
That  glory  never  shall  their  wrath  or  might 
£xtort  6wi  us.^'  i      1 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  manly,  tind  it 
saves  them  froioi  utter  contempt ;  but 
the  Whigs,  always  excepting  poor 
Brougham  and  Earl  Grey,  display 
neither  torturenor  sorrow.  They  have, 
with  all  imaginable  alacrity^  hud  Re- 
formj  Emancipation,  &c.  upon  the 
shelf,  and  become  the  most  officious  of 
the  supporters  of  thfe  Ministry.  Efery 
one  remembers  what  their  conduct  waa 
during  the  growth  of  Radicalism— <m 
the  trials  of  blasphemers  and  traitors — 
touching  the  Manchester  meeting — on 
the  Queen's  trial — at  her  funeral — and 
during  the  prevalence  of  agricultural 
distress.  Every  one  remembers  that 
they  fought  with  all  their  might  tiie 
battle  of  the  revolutionists  of  this  sand 
all  olinr  cvvmtries^  so  hmgni  tk^  cause 
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was  iMt  Utterly  hopeless;  ^t  they 
strained  every  nerve  to  wrap  the  whde 
continent  of  Europe  in  the  flames  of 
civil  war;  and  that  they  trafficked 
without  ceasing  in  sedition^  rehellion, 
misery,  and  blood»  with  the  hope  of 
plunging  this  quarter  of  the  globe  in* 
to  anarch  v  and  horrors  to  the  last  \ao» 
ment  of  tneir  ability.  And  every  one 
remembers  th^t  they  prosecuted  with  ' 
i^tense  ardour  the  roost  gigantic 
schemes  of  change  and  innovation  ; 
that  they  wished  to  give  us  a  new  House 
of  Commons^  new  laws  of  almost  every 
description,  and  a  new  set  of  constitu- 
tional and  other  opinions;  that  they  la« 
boured  to  give  a  new  form  and  opera** 
tion  to  the  constitution,  by  means  of 
what  they  called  Catholic  emancipa-* 
tion  ;  and  that  they  attempted  to  re** 
peal  twenty  millions  of  taxes  at  once, 
to  demolish  the  Church,  to  involve  us 
^l  war  with  France  in  behalf  of  deism 
«nd  democracy,  and  to  do  we  know  not 
what  else  beside.  These  Whigs — ^not 
different  men  bearing  the  same  name~«* 
^ttt  the  self-same  individuals,  have,  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  become 
the  eulogists  of  the  Ministers.  Yet 
these  Ministers  are  not  new  ones ;  they 
ore  the  very  men  whom  the  Whigs, 
for  SQme  thirty  years,  have  constanUy 
hlacj^ned,  as  the  most  unprincipled 
imd  incapable  of  $dl  living  people ;  and 
they  are  the  very  men  who,  m  these 
thirty  years,  have,  by  their  deeds,  if 
net  by  their  words,  utterly  blasted  the 
character  of  the  Whigs,  both  for  the 
present  agpe,  and  for  ever.  Our  factions 
of  former  times  were  unprincipled  and 
wicked  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but 
stiU  they  generally  bore  disaster  with 
heroism :  it  was  reserved  for  the  Whigs 
to  shew  how  far  faction  could  become 
despicable  as  well  ss  depraved. 

This  difference  of  conduct  between 
the  two  parties  amply  confirms  all  that 
has  been  taught  us  touching  human 
nature.  Burdett  took  the  Held  man- 
fuMj  against  the  whole  nation.  LHce 
the  illustrious  Don  Quixote,  by  whose 
side  posterity  will  place  him,  he  belie- 
ved that  the  giants,  wizarcb,  casties, 
dungeons,  groaning  captives,  and  dis- 
tressed damsels,  of  his  imagination, 
yf&ee  realities.    I^eposterous  as   the 

einciples  were  which  he  propagated, 
ibelieved  them  to  be  just  ones.  He 
was  guided  by  a  false  understanding 
^d  a  madman's  temperament,  rather 
than  by  wicked  motives;  therefore  he 

»I10W  wnnhnnorivl   Vvv  d^est*  and  still 


keeps  the  field,  though  the  whole  na« 
tion  has  forsaken  him.  3ut  the  Whig^ 
renounced  the  creed  of  their  ancestora 
for  that  of  revolutionism,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  and  against  their  consciences^ 
Ti)ey  fought  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration the  batties  of  the  revolution* 
i^ts;  and  still  they  admitted,  whea 
they  could  be  made  to  speak,  that  the 
revolutionists  sought  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  Of  course,  men  whQ 
could  be  capable  of  this  were  sure  oi 
becoming  the  sycophants  of  theMinisr* 
^ra,  whenever  the  multitude  should 
desert  them,  and  they  should  only  be 
able  to  exist  ^  public  me^  by  such  sy* 
cophancj. 

.  Why  do  we  make  this  recapitulation 
q{  Whig  criminality  and  degradation  ? 
Because  we  wish  to  prevent  that  fac* 
tion  which  so  latcdy  Drought  the  em* 
pire  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  from 
ever  escaping  from  the  flashes  of  pub* 
lie  scorn ;  because  we  wish  to  impresci 
i^pon  the  minds  of  our  rising  states* 
mep,  particularly  those  who  in  a  &w 
yeara  will  have  to  form  the  Opposition, 
thi^t  honesty  is  the  best  poUcy,  and 
that  an  Opposition,  as  well  as  a  Mi- 
nistry, can  only  prosper  by  intqgri^j 
patriotism,  and  wisdom  ;  and  because 
we  wish  to  contribute  pur  mite  tp* 
wards  providing  our  country  with  an 
upright,  patriotic  Opposition,  when 
the  present  generation  of  Whigs  shall 
be  seen  no  more.  We  have  another 
reason.  The  Whigs  are  as  destitute 
of  principle  as  they  ever  were,  and 
they  are  now  endeavouring  to  Tvdx^ 
those  by  adulation  who  crushed  th^xi 
in  open  coniiict.  Like  a  leading  per* 
sonage  of  the  immortal  poem  ^om 
which  we  have  made  an  extract,  they 
have  been  driven  from  the  field,  and 
their  only  resource  is  to  assume  the 
shape  of  the  serpent,  and  to  woxk  by 
seduction.  We  know  not  whether  they 
have  ever  thought  with  that  person* 
age— 

<«  Oh  foul  desooit !  that  we^  whoeistoon. 

tended 
With  Gods  10  ait  thcbigbtit,  are  newcon- 

strained- 
Into  vile  beasts:** 

But  certain  it  is  that  they  have  trans- 
formed  themselves  according  to  his 
example,  and  that  they  are  labouring 
as  he  laboured  after  his  transforma* 
tion.  We  fear  tiiat  they  are  likely  to 
achieve  more  by  their  present  system, 
than  they  ever  achieved  by  the  one  tb^ 
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have  abandoned^  and  we  wish,  there- 
fore,  to  put  the  nation  upon  its  guard 
as  far  as  possible  against  them. 

The  Whigs,  since  their  change  of 
system,  hare  been  incessantly  bespat- 
teriiig  that  portion  of  the  Ministry 
which  is  favourabfe  to  what  is  called 
Catholic  emancipation,  but  more  espe- 
dally  Mr  Canning,  with  their  pane- 
gyrics. Now  Mr  Canning — the  same 
Mr  Canning — ^was  always,  previously 
to  the  last  two  years,  the  especial  ol>- 
ject  of  Whig  execration.  We  remem- 
ber how  eternally  the  Whii;  papers 
lampooned  and  vilified  him — ^ho  w  eter- 
nally the  Whig  leaders  belaboured 
him — how  Tierney  scoffed  at  his  thea- 
trical action  and  wicked  sophistries- 
how  Burdett  raved  rejecting  his  rob- 
beries of  the  public — ^how  Hume  dila- 
ted on  hiscruelty — and  how  Brougham 
scoui^ed  his  mercenary  treachery.  We 
have  not  foi^ot  what  was  said  respect- 
ing his  mission  to  Portugal,  ancl  the 
pensions  granted  to  certaiii  members 
of  his  familv ;  we  have  not  forgot  the 
pamphlet,  tne  author  of  which  he  in 
eSkfit  challenged,  and  the  remarks 
which  the  Whigs  made  respecting  that 
pamphlet  and  nis  conduct;  and  we 
have  not  forgot  the  scrape  into  which 
he  drove  poor  Hume,  with  regard  to 
the  Times  newspaper,  and  the  scrape 
into  which  he  drove  poor  Burdett,  with 
regard  to  some  asseverations  delivered 
to  the  populace.  No  one  member  of 
the  Ministry,  if  we  except  the  late  la- 
mented Marquis  of  Londonderry,  was 
80  intensely  hated,  and  so  fearfully 
slandered  by  the  Whigs,  as  Mr  Can- 
ning. Well,  it  is  now  with  the  Whigs, 
Mr  Canning,  or  no  one: — "  He  has  the 
rare  fortune,"  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, ^^  to  possess  the  confidence  of  his 
opponents,  as  well  as  the  favour  of  his 
supporters."  Here  is  Mr  Canning, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  ministerial 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ac- 
tually declared  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Opposition,  of  the  Whigs, 
of  the  yerv  men  who,  for  the  whole 
period  of  his  public  life,  have  said  daily 
of  him  everything  that  could  imply 
incapacity  and  want  of  principle ! 

The  conduct  of  the  Whigs  is  very 
different  to  the  other  portion  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Mr  Canning  is  little  less 
than  a  god — ^Mr  Robinson  is  amazingly 
clever  and  patriotic — the  Marquis 
Wellesley  cannot  err — ^Mr  Plunkett  is 
a  fine  fellow— Mr  C.  Grant  is  vastly 
wise.    Here  the  Whigs  pause.    Lord 


Liverpool  is  neither  flsh  nor  flesh ;  but 
still  he  is  a  decent  kind  of  person,  and 
might  be  moulded  into  something  in 
a  certain  state  of  things — Mr  Peel  is  a 
queer  sort  of  body ;  but  he  has  fHends, 
and  it  is  best  to  be  silent  respecting 
him  at  present— Mr  €rOulbum  is  no- 
body ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
Satan  himsdf.  Every  one  knows  that 
this  venerable  nobleman,  who  will  be 
regarded  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  men  that  thi6  country 
ever  produced,  occupies  no  prominent 
political  office  in  the  government,  and 
abstains  more  than  any  other  member 
of  it  from  party  conduct.  If  ever  an 
individual  in  Parliament  fastidiously 
adhered  to  fact  and  argumeht,  ahd  the 
naked  merits  of  the  matter  before  him, 
in  his  speeches,  that  individual  has 
been  Lorid  Eldon.  It  is  notorious  that 
his  political  influence  flows  almost  id- 
together  from  his  high  character  and 
commanding  talents.  Yet  all  the  party 
malignity  and  ire  that  the  Wliigs  can 
possibly  muster  are  constantly  directed 
against  him.  The  Prime  Minister  must 
be  spared,  the  Ministerial  Leader  must 
be  eulogized,  but  the  Lord  ChanceSor 
must  be  crushed.  It  is  not  the  Foreign 
Secretarv,  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the 
'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  it  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  whom  the  Opposition 
must  oppose  and  drive  from  office.  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  ascribe 
every  act  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Mi- 
nistry as  a  body ;  or,  at  any  rate,  if 
such  acts  were  ascribed  more  particu- 
larlv  to  the  leading  Minister,  he  was 
held  accountable  for  the  unpopular  as 
well  as  the  popular  ones :  but  now  all 
that  the  Ministry  does  whieh  pleases 
the  Whigs  is  done  by  Mr  CiEinning, 
and  all  that  it  does  which  vexes  them 
is  done  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  is 
Lord  Eldon  who  keeps  the  Cathc^cs 
from  power,  who  will  not  suffer  the 
rabble  republics  of  South  America  to 
be  recognized,  and  who  blows  up  the 
schemes  of  the  Liberals  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  fabricated ;  while  Mr  Can- 
ning does,  or  seeks  to  do,  everything 
diat  the  Whigs  wish.  Lord  Eldon,  it 
seems,  in  addition  to  his  being  the 
Chancellor,  travels  about  from  the 
Home  Office  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Exche- 
quer, and  makes  little  boys  of  all  his 
colleagues,  the  Premier  included.  Poor 
Carlile  has  been  so  widely  misled  by 
this,  that,  the  other  day,  he  actually 
addressed  a  nwnber  oi  his  R^ubliicftn 
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to  the  Lttcd  Clumcellor^  in  which  he 
spoke  to  this  exalted  individual  by  the 
tenns  "  Fellow,"  and  "  Thou/'  and 
protested  that  it  was  he  who  brought 
the  late  shower  of  prosecutions  upon 
Uie  blasphemy  shc^  in  Fleet  Street. 
To  Lord  Eldon  this  is  the  brightest  of 
glory— but  what  is  it  to  Mr  Canning? 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ? 
The  Whigs  declare  that  Mr  Canning 
has  apostatized  from  his  creed,  and 
has  become  a  Liberal ;  he  protests  Uiat 
he  has  not.  They  assert  that  he  has 
given  a  new  direction  to  our  foreign 
policy;  he  declares  that  he  pursues 
the  hue  which  was  chalked  out  by  his 
predecessor ;  and  he  produces  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  state 
paper  drawn  up  by  that  predecessor. 
Looking  beyond  the  assertions,  and 
counter-assertions,  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  Mr  Canning  is  as  far  from 
Whiggism  as  he  ever  was.  He  has 
stated  in  Parliament,  that  the  war  on 
ihe  continent  was  between  extreme 
opinions,  of  which  we  could  support 
neither ;  and  that  the  *^  constitutional 
system"  of  Spain  was  altogether  unfit 
for  a  nation.  This,  we  think,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  memorable  point 
t)f  difference  between  him  and  his  adu« 
lators.  With  regard  to  refonn,  church 
robbery,  and  the  other  leading  points 
of  Whig  policy,  his  opinions  temain 
unchanged.  He  has  indeed  compli* 
•mented  Wilson,  and  sat  at  table  with 
Waithman,  Favell,  Hobhouse,  Hume, 
&c. ;  but  although  we  wish  from  our 
souls  tbat  he  had  not  done  this,  stiU 
we  think  that,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
•himself,  it  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity. 
Evidence  is  altogether  against  the  si" 
ieged  apostacy  of  Mr  Canning. 

The  plain  truth  is,  the  Whigs  are 
not  quite  so  simple  as  to  be  duped  by 
a  few  bows  and  soft  phrases.  They 
know  that  Mr  Canning  is  now  what 
he  was  when  he  was  the  most  promi* 
nent  object  of  their  abuse ;  they  love 
him  as  much  now  as  they  did  when 
they  lavished  this  abuse  upon  him, 
and  they  speak  of  him  and  to  him  as 
they  do,  because  it  constitutes  their 
best  means  of  pushing  their  own  in* 
terests.  They  know  that  all  ranks 
despise  them  at  home,  that  they  can 
be  no  longer  aided  by  continental  al- 
lies, that  thev  do  not  possess  among 
themselves  what  would  form  a  Mini- 
stry, and  thatjas  a  separate  party,  they 
neyer  caa,  read^  offioe.    Tneir  fffim 


object  therefore  is,  to  split  the  Min>« 
stry,  that  they  may  stick  themselves 
into  the  tail  of  one  of  the  fragments, 
and  thereby  mount  to  some  of  the 
subordinate  offices  of  the  government. 
Ministers  aredivided  in  opinion  touch- 
ing the  Catholic  question,  and  there- 
fore the  Whi^  are  eternally  labour- 
ing to  puff  this  question  into  one  of 
the  first  rank,  and  to  drive  them  to 
open  conflict  with  each  other  respect* 
ing  it.  If  only  Lord  Eldon's  party 
and  Mr  Canning's  party  wiU  quarrel, 
then  the  Whigs  are  sure  either  of  bcU 
ing  taken  by  the  hand  by  those  who 
remain  in  office,  or  of  being  reinforced 
by  those  who  leave  it.  They  take  the 
part  of  Mr  Canning,  because  on  this 
question  they  agree  with  him,  because 
he  is  the  youngest  and  most  accom- 
modating man;  and  they  dilate  on 
his  Liberalism,  and  worship  him  to 
conceal  their  wretched  arts,  and  to  in- 
timate to  him  that  they  will  abandon 
reform,  torn  Brougham  and  their  less 
tractable  members  adrift,  think  as  he 
may  wish  them  to  think,  and  coalesce 
with  him  whenever  he  will  hold  up 
his  finger  as  a  signaL  Such  is  clearly 
their  present  object,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  them :  We  pretend  not  to  foretell 
the  issue,  but  still  we  think  that  Mr 
Canning  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  interest  to  suffer  them  to  ruin 
him. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
the  Whigs  have  reaped  some  success 
from  their  change  of  tactics.  Flattery 
is  a  most  potent  weapon,  and  it  has 
not  been  applied  to  Mr  Canning's  sides 
altogether  in  yain.  Bating  tiis  notice 
of  the  Radical  drabs,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  has  made  him'  do  what  he  ought 
not  to  have  done ;  but  we  fear  that  it 
has  made  him  leave  unsaid  much  that 
he  ought  to  have  said,  and  this  is  no 
light  matter.  The  strife  which  has  in 
late  years  convulsed  -the  world,  has 
raged  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  principles  and  feelings  which 
hold  society  together— to  determine 
whether  these  should  or  should  not 
be  destroyed — and  we  think  it  was  the 
highest  duty  6£  the  ministers  to  occu- 
py the  first  place  among  the  former. 
The  Whigs  nave  never  ceased  to  at* 
tack  these  principles  and  feelings,  even 
when  they  have  poured  their  panegy- 
rics the  most  thickly  upon  Mr  Can- 
ning, and  he  has  seemed  to  be  so  far 
overcome  by  their  smiles  and  cant,  as 
to  be  unable  to  find  in  his  heart  tp 
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contradict  Ulein,  The  consequence 
lias  been^  that  from  his  silence^  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  last  twd 
sessions^  has  appeared  to  sanction  opi<n 
nions  directly  levelled  against  public 
spirit^  public  honesty,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  empire. 
,  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgottai 
what  took  place  in  Parliament  in  th^ 
session  of  1893.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  reprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  France,  and  praise  of  the  Spanish 
Revoluticmists ;  theWhigs  represented 
the  latter  to  be  the  best  of  beings,  and 
the  little  that  fell  from  the  Minister^ 
seemed  to  countenance  it.  Of  course^ 
the  Ministerial  as  well  as  Opposition 
prints  took  their  cue  from  this,  and 
almost  all  the  guides  of  public  opinion 
laboured  to  m$ke  us  the  enthusiastic 
fiends  of  these  Revolutionists,  ^ow, 
the  naked  facts  of  the  matter  were 
these : — These  persons  were  the  bro^ 
thers  of  om:  Radicals  in  all  things. 
We  had  just,  with  no  little  difficulty^ 
put  down  our  own  Revolutionists,  and 
we  were  advised  to  sympathize  with 
and  assist  those  of  another  country. 
It  was  in  effect  proclaiming  that  the 
s^f-same  opinions  were  true  abroad 
and  false  at  home — that  the  self-same 
actions  were  laudable  in  other  coun-* 
tries,  and  crimes  in  this — ^and  that  the 
Liberals  ought  to  be  cherished  on  the 
continent,  and  destrovedin  Great  Bri<r 
tain.  It  was  even  doing  worse  than 
this.  It  was  virtually  making  ft  sur-* 
render  of  Toryism,  encouraging  our 
Liberals  to  redouble  their  exertions^ 
and  notifying  to  the  sound  part  of  the 
community  uiat  they  ought  to  war  no 
longer  agamst  ^^  liberal  opinions." 

This  was  not  only  in  the  highest 
d^ree  jHreposterous,  nut  it  was  calcu* 
lated  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  mis- 
chievous. Mr  Canning,  as  me  mini- 
sterial leadar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, committed  a  capital  error  in  not 
declaring,  that  while  he  condemned  the 
conduct  of  France,  he  equally  con- 
demned the  conduct  and  principles  of 


the  Spanish  rulers.  He  ought  to  hav.^ 
stated  that  this  country  never  could 
support  such  a  system  as  had  been  esr 
tabUshed  in  Spain,  and  that  it  never 
could  r^ard  tne  principles  which  had 
revolutionized  that  unhappy  nation 
with  anything  but  abhorrence.*  The 
neutrality  for  which  we  had  declaredj, 
and  our  interests  throughout,  demand- 
ed this.  He  has  since  said,  that  he 
was  not  then  called  upon  for  such  a 
declaration,  but  we  nevertheless  think 
that  he  was.  If  he  had  made  it,  h^ 
would  have  proved  that  the  assertiona 
of  the  Whigs  respecting  his  own 
change  of  opinions  were  false,  be 
would  have  prevented  the  House  of 
Commons  from  appearing  to  sanction 
Jacobin  principles,  and  he  would  have 
kept  the  ministerial  prints  f^om  that 
mischievous  course  which  they  are 
now  pursuing. 

A  still  more  wanton  disregard  for 
the  conservation  of  sound  principlee 
and  feelings,  was  manifested  by  Parr 
liament  during  the  last  session.  Ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  Mr  Canning,  m 
his  official  character,  complimented 
Wilson  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  render  this  the  more  unaccount- 
able, he  did  it  in  a  speech  which  char* 
ged  the  same  Wilson  with  having  vioW 
ted  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  witn  hav- 
ing exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and 
not  wholly  without  effect,  to  involve 
tiiis  country  in  a  war  with  France. 
Mr  Lyttleton  wa$  represented  to  pay, 
that  Wilson  was  an  honour  to  ma 
country,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the 
whole  House  joined  in  the  panegyrics. 
Now,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
Wilson,  is,  that  he  possesses  as  much 
personal  bravery,  as  is  possessed  by 
almost  every  i;pan  in  Great  Britain, 
while  his  dark  side  might,  we  think, 
strike  the  most  unscrupulous  eulogist 
in  the  world  speechless.  We  remem? 
ber  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting  in  the  very  height  of 
the  Queen-fever^  at  which  it  was  la^- 
meuted  that  Spain  had  got  the  start 


^In  the  innumerable  debates  which  took  place  in  the  two  last  Sessions  on  the  Spa- 
nish question,  only  two  individuals  ventured  to  express  their  hostility  to  the  preed,  and 
conduct  ef  the  Revolutionists,  and  these  were-— we  name  them  to  do  them  honour — ^the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Upper,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Lamh  in  the  LoWer  House.  We 
wish  that  Mr  Lamb  would  speak  much  more  frequently  than  he  does ;  such  speeches  as 
he  makes  are  greatly  needed  m  Parliament,  and  he  is  robbing  himself  of  public  estima- 
tion by  his  silence.  Few  even  of  those  who  are  eloquent,  are  capable  of  taking  accurate 
views  of  great  questions,  and  of  these  scarcely  any  in  these  times  dare  make  themselvea 
independent  of  the  press  and  the  populace/  The  tru^ding  to  these  two^fear^l  dc^ts 
was  never  90  umversal,  so  abjeetj  and  so  lull  of  evil  eoneequeooeS)  a»  it  is  at  pres^ii*  - 
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of  ^  in'  revohitioii/  and  hoped  that 
we  should  speedily  follow  her  exam<4 
ple;-^we  remember  that  he  assisted 
our  ReTolutionists  to  the  utmost^  so 
long  as  they  would  keep  the  field,  and 
that  he  afterwards  assisted  in  the  same 
manner  those  of  other  nations ;-— we 
temember  his  feats  at  the  Queen's 
meetings,  and  at  her  funeral ; — and 
we  remember  that  he  was  expelled  the 
British  army.  Now,  where  is  the  set* 
off  against  sal  this  ?  Where  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  achievements — ^where  are 
the  recordsof  his  national  services — and 
where,  amidst  his  multifarious  books 
^nd  speeches^  are  the  proofs  that  his 
talents  rise  even  to  mediocrity?  If 
these  can  nowhere  be  found,  where^ 
at  any  rate,  is  the  evidence  that  he 
has  become  a  peaceable  and  well-af- 
fected member  of  society  ?  If  this  be 
likewise  lacking,  on  what  ground  has 
he  been  panegyrised  in  Parliament  ? 

Again,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  passes  a 
flaming  eulogium  on  Lord  Cochrane, 
and  in  the  most  seductive  manner  in* 
Tites  some  Minister  of  the  Crown — ^Mr 
Canning,  of  course-^to  advise  the  re* 
stdration  of  his  commission  in  the 
navy,  and  the  House  is  reported  to 
have  received  this  even  with  che^^ ! 
Lord  Cochrane  is  unquestionaUy  a 
brave  man,  but  what  is  he  more  ?  We 
recolleet  that  it  was  his  eternal  prac- 
tice at  mob  meetings,  to  solemnly 
fjl^dge  his  honour,  that  he  would  in 
Farnament  prove  difi^ent  members 
of  the  government  to  have  committed 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  that  he 
never  redeemed,  or  attempted  to  re- 
deem, his  pledge.  We  recollect  the 
groundless  abuse  which  he  cast  upon 
his  superior  officers.  We  recollect  his 
aibominable  and  infamous  speeches  tp 
the  populace.  We  recollect  that  he 
was  tried  by  a  jury  for  a  scandalous 
fraud — ^for  a  firaud,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enrich  himself  b^  the  ruin  of 
thousands  of  poor  families — and  that 
he  was  convicted  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. We  recollect,  that  he  swore 
Shis  honour,  and  everything  else, 
at  he  was  innocent,  although  no  man 
€ver  to  this  day  doubted  that  he  was 
guilty.  We  recollect,  that  putting  his 
conviction  out  q£  sight,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unprincipled  demagc^es 
that  ever  the  country  was  curaea  with. 
And  we  cannot  be  ignorant,  that 
while  he  has  been  in  South  America, 
he  has  generally  been  acting  the  part 
«f  a  buce»ieer-«-4hai  he  hn  been  as 


eflen  the  master  a^  the  sefvant  of 
those  who  hired  him-^that  on  one 
day  he  plundered  every  flag  he  durst 
touch,  and  on  the  next  quarrelled  with 
his  employers,  and  ran  away  from  hif 
duty,  that  he  might  pocket  the  chief 
portion  of  the  booty— and  that  his 
conduct  throughout  has  proved  that 
his  ruling  motive  has  heen  lucres 
Against  this  appalUns  history  nothing 
-^nothing  can  be  thrown  into  the 
scale,  save  personal  bravery  !  Yet  this 
is  the  man  whose  eulogy  the  superfi* 
cial  and  infirm  understanding'  of  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  has  chaunted,  and 
whose  eulogy  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  reported  to  have  heard  with  i^ro- 
bation. 

We  will  here  say,  and  we  ch  allelic 
contradiction,  that  these  two  men 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  in 
Parliament,  if  they  had  not  mingled 
in  the  broils  of  faction,  and  been  Ra- 
dical leaders; — that  if  their  swords 
had  been  employed  a  thousand  times 
more  than  they  have  been,  and  ih^ 
had  been  covered  with  wounds  reeeif- 
ved  in  the  battles  of  their  country  $ 
atill,  if  they  had  in  the  late  perHoufi 
times  exerted  themselves  as  strenu^ 
ously  in  favour  of  the  constitutim^ 
the  laws,  social  order,  and  puhlic  peace, 
4is  they  exerted  themselves  against 
them,  they  would  only  have  been  Da«* 
med  in  Parliament  tohave  been  made 
the  objects  of  Whig  abuse.  We  will 
aay  further,  that  if  these  men  had  ne* 
ver  violated  the  laws  of  their  oountrj 
and  of  the  world,and  had  never  uttered 
their  sickening  puff  and  swagger  ret» 
spccting  themselves,  they  would  ne« 
ver,  in  spite  of  their  services  to  Ra- 
dicalism, have  received  any  Parlia» 
mentary  notice  whatever. 

We  will  now  ask,  not  factions,  not 
the  Whig  leaders,  nor  the  Ministerid 
leaders,  but  that  portion  of  our  ooun« 
trymen  who  think  and  act  for  them^ 
selves  on  public  matters — 1.  Is  it  me# 
dtorious  for  individuals  to  violate  tlie 
laws  6f  their  country  and  of  other 
nations?—^  Do  military  and  dvil 
punishments  confer  character  ?-^31 
Bo  men  possess  a  particle  of  honour, 
who  say  what  is  untrue  to  ddude  the 
ignorant,  and  who  pledge  their  honour 
to  prove  what  they  never  can  prove  ? 
•— I.  Is  it  decent  and  moper  for  ouy 
tremendous  mass  of  military  and  na* 
val  officers,  to  be  virtually  XsM.  that 
the  way  to  ohtain  honourable  distinct 
^ob,  is  to  tmn]^  tipon  the  kws,  to 
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|4iiQ0e  imo  tf  e  filth  of  ftctimui  poG- 
tiogy  and  to  beeome  leaden  of  the  rab- 
hle,  against  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
country  ? — 5.  Will  it  produce  pablic 
good^  for  the  nation  to  he  inrormed 
that  the  men  who  have  been  degraded 
and  punished^  and  who  owe  thdr 
wretcned  notcoiety  to  their  enmity  to 
our  best  institutions^  and  their  emnts 
to  produce  public  convulsion,  are  alike 
honourable  and  deserving  ?  If  the  an- 
swers be — No !  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  parliamentary  praise  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  Mr  Wilson  and 
Lord  Codurane  ? 

We  do  not  say  this  for  the.^ake  of 
doing  disservice  to  these  persons;  if 
the  matter  affected  their  personal  in- 
t^ests  alone^  Mr  Canning  and  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  might  splice  them  toge« 
ther;  and  make  a  two-headed  four* 
legged  king  of  them,  and  it  would  ex- 
dte  in  us  only  merriment.  But  they 
are  used  as  the  instruments  for  de- 
stroying the  foundations  of  socie^^ 
8n4  thmfore  it  is  our  duty  to  disaUe 
•them  as  fiir  as  we  can  for  being  put 
to  such  use  any  longer.  This  duty 
nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  dis- 
diarging.  The  eulogies  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  these  mountebanks, 
are  directly  levelled  against  all  the 
distinctions  between  honour  and  dis- 
honour, between  guilt  and  innocence, 
between  merit  and  demerit ;  and^hey 
are  calculated  to  teach  the  community 
to  follow  dishonour,  guilt,  and  deme- 
rit alone.  So  long  as  our  rulers  hold 
such  persons  up  to  public  admiration, 
it  will  be  a  mockery  in  them  to  define 
crime,  to  make  laws,  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  to  be  innocent,  peaceable, 
and  well-afiected. 

After  having  thus  acted  towards  Mr 
Wilson  and  Lord  Cochrane,  how  did 
the  House  of  Commons  act  towards 
Lord  Eldon  ?  Here  is  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  most  rare  talents  and  ac- 
ouirement9^  who  combines  these  with 
the  most  fare  qualities  of  conduct,  and 
who  has  employed  the  whole  in  die 
most  benefiml  manner  possible  for 
his  country,  for  the  longest  period 
that  human  life  will  admit  of.  Com- 
pare him  with  such  people  as  Brough- 
am and  Mackintosh— compare  his 
views,  {ninciples,  and  life,  with  theirs, 
and  then  ms  gigantic  powers,  his 
q[>lendid  virtues,  and  his  invaluable 
services,  will  be  correctly  judged  of. 
Independently  of  these,  his  conduct 
throoghout  has  been  so.thorougMy 


English-HM  8tid^it^<*fiwd»  artksa, 
steady,  and  ooorageous,  that  no  one 
could  reficain  from  revering  him  whose 
heart  was  an  English  one.  He  has 
ever  scoined  ^tious  deeds — ^he  has 
ever  disdained  to  court  popularity — he 
has  ever  proved  to  every  one  tHat  he 
heard  nothing  but  his  conscience,  and 
saw  nothing  but  his  country*  If  his 
colleagues  were  dismayed  by  perils,  he 
was  ttie  hero  to  re-nerve  them— if 
diey  were  seduced  by  interest,  he  was 
the  patriot  to  bring  tnem  back  to  their 
duty-*if  they  abandoned  him,  he 
fought  the  good  fight  without  them 
and  triumphed.  Whatever  others  may 
have  done.  Lord  Eldon  has  never  com- 
promised his  friends — ^Lord  Eldon  has 
never  conciliated  away  his  creed — Lord 
Eldon  has  never  concealed  his  senti- 
ments, to  escape  sarcasm  and  slander 
-— Loid  Eldon  has  never  for  a  moment 
deviated  from  that  glorious  path,  which 
can  only,  be  trod  by  the  b^t  and  the 

Sreatest.  Against  this  illustrious  in« 
ividual^  diarges  were  nuide,  whidi, 
no  matter  how  it  v^as  denied,  were 
evidently  meant  to  destroy  his  cha- 
racter for  both  ability  and  integrity^ 
to  cover  him  with  parliamentary  cen- 
sure, and  to  drive  him  in  disgrace 
from  office.  These  charges  notorious- 
ly originated  in  the  most  unworthy 
motives,  and  they  were  only  sui^rt- 
ed  by  the  assertions  of  Uiose  who 
brought  them,  and  which  were  proved 
to  be  monstrously  untrue.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  members 
to  a  man  would  have  started  from 
their  seats  in  indignation,  to  defend  a 
public  servant  like  Lord  Eldon,  and 
that  they  would  have  spurned  from 
them  chiffges,  thus  madeand  thus  sup- 
ported, by  aodamation.  But  no !  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  according 
to  the  papers,  heard  Wilson's  nauseous 
boasting  with  delight,  and  cheered  the 
proposition  for  replacing  Lord  Coch- 
rane in  the  navy,  actually  divided  on  the 
question,  whether  the  Juord  Chancel- 
lor shoidd  or  should  not  be  visited 
with  parliamentary  condemnation  un- 
heard—whether he  should  or  should 
not  without  trial  have  his  fame  blast- 
ed, and  be  covered  with  ignominy ! 

These  matters  we  conceive  to  be  of 
the  very  highest  public  import.  Only 
let  our  rulers  convince  the  nation  that 
such  men  as  Wilson  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane are  rootless  and  meritorious  peo- 
ple ;  and  that^uch  as  Lord  Eldon  are 
the  contrary ;  and  they  need  do  no« 
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iMbgwiOftei6  ndn  ^  natito. .  The 
iHiole  that  hi  vakuiUe  to  us^  stands 
vpon  the  eld  distmefious  between  the 
-wortliless  and  thedeserring — between 
good  and  eviL  Conduct  like  this  can- 
not £uiy  if  persisted  in,  of  blasting 
:  pttbUc  spirit-H>f  leading  public  fune- 
.  tbnaries  to  scorn  honour  and  honesty 
.—of  corrupting   pubHc   feeling— of 
blinding  public  judgment — and   of 
prodiicing  everything  that  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  state  would  wish  to  ^t- 


We  are  well  aware  that  all  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  systems  of 
Conciliation  and  Liberality.  We  wish 
from  our  Eouls  that  some  member^  of 
'the  new  trimming  school  would  write 
-  a  book  to  exfdain  these  systems,  and 
to  advocate  t£em.  The  distinctions  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  either  just, 
or  thev  BJt6  unjust;  no  sophistry  or 
cbnt  phrases  can  prove  that  they  are 
bolSi— ^that  black  is  both  black  and 
white  in  the  same  moment.  If  they 
be  jus^  maintain  thenh— if  they  be 
ui^ust,  abolish  them.  If  it  make  no 
idi&rence  whether  men  be  honest  or 
knavish,  honourable  or  dishonourable, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  loyal  or  seditious, 
lell  us  so  in  plain  English  ;  but  do  not 
say  that  the  laws  which  have  hiiherto 
governed  society  ought  to  be  observed, 
iuid  then  stigmatiae  us  as  bigots,  be- 
cause we  treat  ihoae  who  violste  them 
88  offenders. 

Looking  at  this  merely  as  a  matter 
i>f  policy,  we  think  it  the  worst  that 
eotud  be  followed.  The  demagogues 
who  acted  so  depraved  a  part  during 
our  late  convulsions,  are  now  deserted 
by  the  multitude ;  they  are  scorned  by 
^every  one ;  they  lie  at  the  lowest  point 
of  contempt  and  helplessness ;  and  it 
is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  keeps 
.them  peaceable.  The  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  they  recdve  from  some 
<of  the  Ministers  cannot  possibly,  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  raise  them 
again,  ta  give  them  power^  and  to 
make  them  once  more  mischievous. 
Wilson^ was  ruined,  utterly  ruined, 
and  the  Ministers  have  restored  him 
to  character  and  to  influence*  "Wbat 
are  our  lower  orders  to  think  when 
they  see  Waithman,  Wilson,  Hob* 
house,  Hume,  See.,  complimented  by 
pucfo  men  as  L<Hrd  Liverpool  and  Mr 
Csaintng?  They  must  Wieve  that 
Iheie  penons  are  teall^  upr^t,  know« 
ing,.ttidw6rthy  of  being  followed.  As 
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to  iht  hopo  that  ihese  desM^iojffiies,  fai 
tase  of  renewed  troubles,  would  shew 
more  forbearance  towards  the  govern- 
ment than  formerly,  an  idio^  -would 
not  indulge  it. 

In  so  far  as  Conciliation  is  meant  to 
•  destroy  party  spirit,  it  is  levelled  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  state.  Party 
spirit  is  the  soul  ef  public  spirit ;  it  is 
the  guardian  ofthepuMo  weal.  Whiit 
the  Ariends  of  the  nation  have  to  do,  is 
'  to  keep  parties  properly  balanced,  and 
to  keep  them  under  tne  guidance  of 
proper  leaders.  The  tremendous  dan- 
gers through  which  we  so  lately  pass- 
ed, were  brought  upon  Us,  not  by  the 
eidstence  of  party  spirit,  but  by  the 
base  conduct  of  those  Who  led  the  par- 
ties opposed  to  the  governments  The 
Whig  heads  slandered  the  King — they 
attained  royalty  in  the  abstract — they 
waged  wair,  not  merely  against  the  Mi- 
nisters, but  against  the  legislature^  the 
aristocracy,  the  church,  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  whole  of  our  poBtical 
and  social  system ;  arid  while  they  did 
this,  their  coadjutors,  theRacUcal  cniefs, 
deluged  the  count^  with  the  moat 
abominable  calumnies  and  falsehoods 
to  prove  it.  When  the  leaders  thus 
apfuied  every  incitement  to  rebellion 
to  their  followers  that  could  be  applied, 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  these  fol- 
lowers should  become  rebelHous,  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  so.  Government  at  this 
moment,  instead  of  Con^t/^a^m^,  ought 
to  exert  itsdf  to  the  utmost  to  destroy, 
as  public  men  and  party  Icsaders,  all 
'who  then  acted  the  demagogue — it 
•ought  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to 
place  the  Opposition  exclusively  under 
the  guidance  of  such  men  as  the  Msir- 
-quis  of  Lansdown,  Mr  Calcraft,  and 
Mr  Batring.  It  may  call  the  feeding 
and  caressing  of  such  people  as  Waith- 
man, Wilson,  Hobhouse,  &c,  when 
they  are  forsaken  by  all  beside,  Conci" 
nation ;  but  it  will  spee^&y  And  that 
tMs  is  something  of  a  very  difi^ent 
nature,  or  we  are  much  mistaken.  . 

Passing  to  other  matters,  it  must 
give  sincere  grief  to  every  friend  of  the 
country,  to  find  tbift  so  many  barristers 
have  got  into  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  that  they  take  so  laree  a  idiare  in 
the  transacting  of  pobli<?  business.  Of 
those  ivho  were  oiily  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  who  forsook  it  for  political 
life  before  they  became  immersed  in 
practice,  we  do  not  qpeak ;  our  words 
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ap^y^ii](^  to  the.  hadc»— ta  sueh.as 
Broi^gham^. Desman^  Williams,  &€. 
.  We  do  not  wiab  (o  cast  groundless  cen- 
sure on  any  body  of  meu ;  ,but  vie  will 
say,  because  our  words  are  amply  jus- 
tified  by  history,  that  barristers  are 
disqualified,  by  their  habits  and  occu- 
pations, for  b^g  members  of  the  le- 
gislature. They  are  not,  perhaps^ 
worse  by  nature  than  other  mai,  but- 
they  are .  apprenticed  to,  and  they 
spend  their  lives  in,  that  which  must 
incapacitate  them  for  discharging  the 
duty  ofa  Member  of  Parliament.  Their 
regular  calling  is  to  say  for  hire  any- 
thing that  is  put  into  their  mouths, 
whether  true  or  false,  whether  just 
or  unjust;  and  we  are  very  certain 
that,  admitting  exceptions,  men  in  ge- 
neral cannot  follow  a  calling  like  this, 
without  haying  their  pinciples  cor* 
rupted. 

We  willreferin  proof  of  this,  not  only 
to  the  history  of  all  l^pslative  assem- 
blies thatever  existed,  since  lawyersbe- 
came  a  distinct  portion  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  history  of  our  own  Parlia- 
ment— to  that  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons.  Brougham  is  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  acquirements,  and 
yet  what  is  lus  parliamentary  con- 
duct ?  What  aae  his  speeches,  with  re- 
gard to  truth,  integrity,  just  views, 
and  right  feelings?  When  we  hear 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
hear  nothing  but  the  special  pleader  of 
a  partjr-r-nothing  but  the  counsel,  who 
for  this  party  wUl  say  anything  or  do 
anything,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences may  be  to  the  country.  We 
can  scarcely  forbear  exclaiming — ^what 
a  Boble  statesman  has  beei\  here  ruined 
by  the  fraud  and  chicanery  of  the  bar ! 
Great  as  his  powers  are,  a  balance  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil  that  he 
has  occasioned  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  l^slature,  might  make 
us  shudder.  Denman  would  be  still 
more  mischievous  than  Brougham, 
were  he  not  nearly  destitute  of  talent. 
That  the  House  has  patknoe  to  lis- 
ten to  the  interminable  and  violent 
speeches  of  this  weak  man,  on  all 
manner  of  sulgects,  amaaes  us,  for 
these  speeches  are  actually  intoleraUe 
in  a  newspaper.  As  to  Williams,  we 
need  only  say,  that  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  '^  facts"  that  were  cited  to  sup- 
port the  diarges  against  him,  would 
well  justify  a  law  for  excluding  prac- 
tising barristers  from  Parliament -for 


ever.  As  to  aay  use  ^stbanittets 
are  of  in  the  House  of  Commons^  they 
are  of  comparatively  Bone,  as  £ur  aa  * 
the  country  is  concerned.  We  agree 
in  a  remark  made  by  the  late  lamented 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  that  they 
are  disabled  by  their  habits  for  taldi^ 
correct  views  of  great  state  questions. 
The  debates  on  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing— on  the  diarges  i^ainst  Lord  £1- 
don^— with  regard  to  the  introduetioii 
of  the  Queen's  nameinto  the  Liturgy-^ 
and  on  the  case  of  Smith,  abundantly 
prove  that  their  party-spirit  renders 
them  worse  than  useless  in  ^e  dis- 
cussion of  mere  legal  matters.  Widt 
regard  to  new  laws,  it  is  the  princi- 
ples of  these  laws  which  have  to  be 
debated,  and  barristers  are  incapaiUe 
of  debating  them ;  and  speaking  mere- 
ly of  the  drawing  up  of  the  laws,  the 
acts  that  issue  from  the  House  gene- 
rally testify,  that  they  could  not  be 
more  faul^  than  they  are,  if  theve- 
were  not  a  lawyer  in  it. 

Passing  on,  the  late  Session  increases 
the  sorrow  which  has  been  so  long 
felt,  that  eloquence  should  have  fallen 
to  so  low  a  pmnt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  debates  form  the  grand 
source  to  which  the  nation  at  large  re- 
sorts for  instruction  in  state  raattan, 
and  they  will  now  rarely  supply  such 
instruction.  Compared  witn  tne  de- 
bates of  former  times,  th^  make  us 
ashamed  of  our  present  statesmen.  If 
Mr  Canning  had  gone  to  India,  weak 
as  the  Opposition  is  in  speakers,  it 
would  have  driven  the  Ministers  out 
of  the  House  by  superiority  of  oratory. 
Were  Mr  Canning  to  be  abstracted 
from  his  side  of  the  House,  there  is 
not  at  present  a  single  individual  in 
it  capable  of  leading  it ;  and  if  we  ex- 
cept Mr  Peel,  ^ere  is  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle young  man  on  the  Tory  side,  who 
shews  any  promise  of  ever  beocmiing  a 
conamanding  speaker.  It  frequently 
enough  happens,  that  when  truth  and 
reason  are  on  die  side  of  Ministers^ 
they  are  worsted  in  debate  by  their 
inferiority  in  point  of  eloquence.  This 
proves  against  them  a  ne^ect  of  duty^ 
as  well  as  of  interest,  and  we  fear  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will 
bitterly  deplore  their  negligence.  Mr 
Peel  does  not  apnear  to  ci^tivate  his 
capabilities,  and  ne  rath^  mkA  than 
rises  as  an  orator.  We  lament  diis 
deeply.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  a 
less  space  of  time  than  ten  yean,  be- 
come the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
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eiBpire ;  Uie  natkm  Ihef  eres  Ilk  ehaiac* 
ter  and  conduct,  and  the  mighty  of 
^  knd  are  with  him  in  principles : 
thoae  who  think  as  he  thinks^  are  all 
pofierfol  in  the  State,  and  they  will 
Oonttnue  to  he  so.    But  he  will  never 
beoome  this,  if  he  do  not  make  him- 
self a  powerful  orator.    It  has  heea 
■aid,  that  ^'  Eloquence  ia  the  bridle 
wlUi  wych  a  wise  man  rides  that 
monster  of  the  woiid,  the  people;^ 
and,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  with 
which  eloquence  is  spoken  of  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  denied,  we  beHeve  this 
to  be  striedy  tirue.    No  Minister  can 
carry  the  people  along  with  him  by 
hifi  ability  and  virtues,  if  he  cannot 
carry  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
people  along  with  him  by  his  elo- 
ooence.     Let  Mr  Peel  reflect  upon 
wis,  let  him  calculate  how  much  Mr 
CiUming  owes  to  his  doquence,  and 
let  him  labour  without  ceasing  to 
mdce  himself  a  powerful  orator.^    We 
need  not  say,  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand  the  term  eloquence  to  mean 
floiid  froth  and  declamation,  but  such 
qieeches  as  were  delivered  by  Pitt^ 
Burke,  and  Fox,  and  such  as  are  deli- 
vered by  Canning,  and,  when  he  will 
be  honest,  by  Brou^am. 

Glancing  from  these  matters  to  the 
bnsiBess  mat  was  transacted  in  the 
last  Session,  if  we  find  in  it  something 
to  censure,  we  likewise  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  applaud  and   rej(Hce  over. 
'^R^form,^'  and  **  Catholic  Emanci- 
padoD,"  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf 
by  their  friends,  although  we  have 
been  so  long  told,  that  they  were 
indispensable  for  saving  the  empire 
from  ruin.    The  first  is  '^  laid  by," 
because,  now  that  treason  is  silent,  no 
one  will  ask  for  it ;  and  as  to  the  se- 
ooBd,  its  supporters  have  been  con« 
strained  to  confess,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  CatlH^ics  themselves  rendered  ^ 
it  impossiUe  to  attempt  to  carry  it. 
The  Cathf^cs  have,  in  truth,  lately 
fbugbt  gloriously  tor  Protestantism. 
We  were  disbelieved  and  soofied  at ; 
the  Parliamentary  emancipators  pro- 
tested that  eve^thing  was  false  which 
was  said  against  the  Catholics.  While 
we  were  looking  around  us,  almost  in 
vain,  for  support  among  our  Protes- 
tant bvethren,  behaidl  the  Cadiolic 
Association  stood  forward  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  what  we  had  uttcared; 
and  then*  to  oar  astonishment.  Bishop 
Doyie  v<dnnteered  his  evidence  in  our 
ftvottr ;  and  ^en>  to  our  utter  amaze- 


ment>  die  P6pe  himself  seiit  his  te^ 
script  to  silence  all  who  might  gainsay 
us.  Who,  after  reading  this  letter  of 
his  holiness,  will  dare  to  say  that 
Popery  is  changed,  and  that  it  will 
admit  any  Protestant  into  heaven  ?  ^ 
It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  these 
two  topics — ^tfae  two  grand  levers  of 
disafi^don  and  madness — are  now 
powerless.  How  the  causes  which  ren<* 
der  them  so  act  upon  their  friaids,  we 
need  not  describe. 

Of  the  remission  of  taxes  that  was 
made  we  shall  say  nothing ;  but  we 
will  say  something  with  regard  to  the 
remisaon  that  is  contemplated.  If  we 
are  plunged  into  war — and  the  polid- 
cal  norizon  is  by  no  means  a  serene 
one— we  shall  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  render  our  debt  what  it  was 
when  the  last  war  closed;  and  we 
shall  be  again  saddled  with  the  whole 
of  the  taxes  which  have  been  remitted 
since  diat  period.  What  we  shall  have 
to  do  afterwards  can  be  foreseen  by 
every  ofie.  Now,  when  this  is  the  fact, 
when  every  class  in  the  nation  is  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  and  when  our  pre- 
sent load  of  taxes  sits  lighdy  upon  us, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  speak  more  of 
a  reduction  of  debt,  and  less  of  a  re- 
peal of  taxes  ?  We  regard  it  to  b^  in«' 
disputable — ^we  are  certain  that  to  do 
our  duty,  to  pay  only  common  regard 
to  our  interests,  we  should  raise  the 
sinking  fund  to  eight  or  ten  millions  be- 
fore we  repealed  anotherpenny  of  taxes. 
The  chase  of  spurious  popularify  is,' 
however,  now  die  ragei  witn  all  sides, 
and  we  must  not,  therefore,  expect 
that  any  unpopular  care  will  be  taaen 
of  the  public  interests,  however  loudly 
it  may  be  called  for  by  wisdom. 

We  must,  of  course,  say  something ' 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  they 
are  called,  when  they  are  so  loudly 
panegyrized  bv  all  parties.  If  these  are 
to  be  practised  to  ttie  extent  which  ia 
threatened,  they  will  very  speedily 
prove  themselves  to  be  principles  of 
ruin.  They  stand  on  afalse  foundation. 
They  assume  as  thdr  comer  stone,  diat 
any  country  will  at  all  times  provide 
as  much  of  any  particular  kind  of  la- 
bour as  its  population  may  call  for  ; 
and  this  is  refuted  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  England,  and  more  especially 
by  Ireland.  They  assume,  that  what 
is  the  interest  of  one  trade  is  the  inte- 
rest of  an  trades,  and  that  what  is  the 
interest  of  one  country  is  the  interest 
of  aU  countries.  Their  inevitable  ten« 
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d^^y  is  to  produce  m  equalization  of 
profits   and   wages   throughout  the 
world ;  and  ,as  they  cannot  raise  other 
nations  to  our  levels  they  must  sink  uii 
to  the  kyel  Of  other  nations.    Their 
constant  operation  roust  he  to  reduce 
profits^  to  lower  wages^  to  prev^t  the 
i^curoulation  of  capital^  and  thus  they 
will  act  much  more  against  consurop-* 
tiou>  iM^d  consequently  trade-in  one 
way,  than  they  will  act  for  them  in 
another.    Let  us  have  a  free  trade  in 
eom^  which  is  so  much  clamoured  for 
hy  some  peop]e>  and  which  ought  to  he 
granted  if  the  "  pdilclples  of  free 
trade"  he  just  ones^  and  our  farmers^ 
their  lahourers,  and  tradesmen^  must 
immediately  sink  to  the  state  of  the 
continental  ones.  They  must  eat^drink^ 
and  clothe  themselves,  as  the  conti- 
nental ones  do.    What  would  he  the 
consequences  to  our  agricultural  popu« 
lation>  and  what  woidd  he  the  effects 
on  consumption  ?  He  must  be  a  wretch 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  increase  of 
trade,  would  inflict  such  horrible  pri- 
vations on  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  he  must  be  a  fool 
who  can.  expect  that  increase  of  trade 
would  flow  from  such  privations.  We 
care  not  who  may  say,  that  '^  we  have 
growK  rich  and  great  in  spite  of  our 
restrictions,  and  not  through  them  ;" 
we  will  answer,  that  it  is  refuted  by 
common  sense,  and  the  whde  of  his- 
tory.   We  will  say,  that  the  gigantic 
mass  of  capital  which  fills  the  nation 
was  either  ndneid  upon  us  from  the 
clouds,  or  it  was  extracted  in  the  main 
from  those  restrictions  with  which  our 
laws  or  the  war  surrounded  us ;  and 
tnat  we  should  not  have  been  either 
rich  or  great,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
capitaL    We  are  the  friends  of  good 
rents,  good  profits,  and  good  wages  ; 
these  are  the  grand  sources  of  con- 
sumption, and  consequently  of  labour 
and  trade,  and  to  these  the  "  princi- 

Eles  of  free  trade"  are  irreconcilably 
ostile. 

These  principles  gave  to  the  Bill  far 
the  repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws  almost 
ail  the  support  it  received.  It  was  on 
the  very  point  of  being  carried  ;  and  a 
bill  mcnre  largely  fraught  with  ruinous 
consequences  was  never  introduced 
into  Parliament.  It  was  perfectly^un- 
called  for-*not  a  petition  worth  iioti- 
cing  was  received  in  its  favour;  not  a 
voice  out  of  Parliament,  bating  two  or 
three  factious  publications,  asked  fw 
it ; — the  case  of  the  spendthrifts,  who 


deserve  neither  reUef  iioT  compasifion,' 
fbrmed  the  chief  ground  on  whidi  it 
was  craved ;  and  the  Usury  Laws  were 
working  far  more  lightly  than  usual^ 

XI  3ie  communUy.  Every  one' 
has  any  practical  knowledge  of 
society  knows,  that  in  this  country, 
putting  the  great  capitalists  out  of 
nght,  almost  every  man  who  be^9 
business,  begins  it,  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  degree,  with  borrowSed  money.' 
The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  trader-' 
man,  the  manufacturer,  the  sipallev 
merchant, — ^nearly  the  whole  of  thestf 
b^n  the  World  with  less  or  more  of 
borrowed  capital.  £v^  one  who  hafl 
any  practical  knowledge  of  business, 
knows  that  scarcely  any  borrower  caa 
i^ord  to  pay  above  five  per  cent  inte« 
rest.  The  proprietor  of  land  can  sel- 
dom pay  above  three  per  cent ;  if  the 
fkrmer  borrow  much,  five  per  centruins 
him ;  and  five  per  cent  is,  in  general, 
the  utmost  that  trade,  on  the  average, 
will  pay  for  borrowed  money.  Why, 
then,  are  the  Usury  Laws,  which  M- 
mit  the  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent, 
to  be  repealed  ?  Will  the  repeal  raise 
rents  and  profits,  and  thus  enable  bor- 
rowers to  pay  greater  interest  ?  Ser« 
jeant  Onslow  himself  dare  not  say  so. 
He  dare  not  say  that  borrowers.  In 
general,  can  even  afibrd  to  pay  five  per 
cent,  and  still  he  wishes  to  destroy 
their  chief  security  against  being  called 
upon  for  more. 

■  As  to  the  assertion,  that  lenders  and 
borrowers  meet  upon  equal  ground^ 
it  is  so  glaringly  false,  that  its  being 
made  astonishes  us.  The  lender,  wit£ 
government  securities  and  banks  at 
his  elbow,  acts  from  choice,  the  bor« 
rower  from  necessity ;  the  former  may 
lend  or  not  at  his  pleasure,  the  latter 
must  have  money  to  save  him  from 
heavy  loss,  perhaps  from  ruin ;— the 
one  gains  reputation  by  calling  corn'* 
peUtors  around  him  for  his  money ;  the 
other  blasts  his  credit  if  he  make  it 
publicly  known  that  he  wants  to  bor- 
row.   A  trader  is  not,  and  never  will 
be,  able  to  borrow  for  a  term  of  yeiorS 
upon  his  personal  security ;  after  the 
first  twelve  months,  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  for  repayment, 
and  the  moment  he  receives  the  money 
he  fasttms  it  in  business,  and  cannot 
perhaps  repay  it  for  several  years  with- 
out sustaining  grievous  injury^  If  the 
laws  against  usury  were  repealed,  the 
lender  would  take  advantage  of  the 
borrower's  inability  to  pay,  and  would 
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sponge  *&om  him  one  per  cent,  and 
tfaenanoflier,  of  additional  interest^  un- 
til he  mined  him.  As  to  real  securities, 
it  woqM  he  impossible  to  obtain  money 
on  mortage  for  a  term  of  years,  ex- 
oept  at  ruinous  interest,  and  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  take  it  on  any  other  con« 
dition  on  mortgage  than  for  a  term  of 
jeaas.  A  borrower  cannot  raise  rents 
or  profits  in  proportion  to  any  rise  of 
interest,  and  yet  people  speak  of  in- 
terest bdng  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  as  though  this  could  be  done, 
and  as  diou^  such  interest  could  be 
safely  paid.  Were  the  repeal  to  take 
place,  it  would  operate  in  the  most 
partial  manner  possible.  Men  would 
haye  to  pay  interest,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  aoility,  but  in  proportion  'to 
their  want  of  it.  Rich  men — men  who 
could  do  either  with  or  without  bor- 
rowings-would be  able  to  borrow  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest ;  but  men  of 
small  capital — ^men  who  could  not 
oommence  business,  or  who  could  not 
get  f(H:ward  in  business,  without  bor- 
rowing— Would  only  be  able  to  borrow 
at  a  rate  of  interest  destructively  high. 
The  rich  would  thus  obtain  a  monopoly 
of  the  money-market,  of  the  profits  of 
trade,  and  of  trade  itself,  asainst  the 
middling  classes.  Much  of  this  would 
take  place  during  peace,  and  in  war,  a 
state  as  natural  to  us  as  peace,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  fearfuL  We  are 
confident,  that  if  the  usury  laws  had 
not  existed  durii^  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  war,  the  interest  of  money  in 
the  country  would  haye  been  pushed 
up  to  ten  per  cent,  and  we  need  not 
say  what  the  effects  would  haye  been 
on  the  national  debt,  on  taxation,  and, 
ultimately,  on  both  borrowers  and 
lenders.  When  the  expense  of  borrow- 
ing money  is  at  all  times  great— ^ 
when  Uie  disclosures  which  it  calls  for 
op  the  part  of  the  borrower  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  nature^ 
when  the  money,  on  being  received,  is 
sank  in  trade,  and  cannot  be  taken  out 
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for  some  years  without  subj^ecting  the 
borrower  to  great  inconvenience  and 
loss---and  when  rents  and  profits  will 
not  rise  and  fall  with  the  fluctuations 
of  the  money-market,  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  eyen  in  meretheory^ 
than  to  cause  borrowers  to  be  perpe« 
tually  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  any 
increase  of  interest  that  lenders  might 
ask  for. 

The  great  capitalists,  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  must  support  the  learned  Ser« 
geant ;  but  we  trust,  that  all  men  of 
business  below  them  throughout  the 
country  will  meet  his*  bill  in-thenext 
Session  with  petitions  against  it ;  and 
we  hope,  that  Groyemment  will  re-coq- 
sider  the  matter — will  feel  some  com- 
passion for  the  gig;antic  mass  of  small 
and  middling  traders,  and  will  prevent 
the  moneyed  interest  from  setting  its 
foot  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
state. 

The  fact  is,  the  innoyators,  who  are 
now  so  industriously  at  work  among 
us,  are  either  mere  theorists,  or  they 
are  the  tools  of  mere  theorists.  Human 
nature — the  actual  condition  and  con- 
duct of  mankind — ought  to  forni  the 
foundation  of  the  calculations  of  our 
political  economists,  and  yet  these  ei- 
ther do  not  notice  them,  or  they  as-* 
sume  them  to  be  what  they  are  not* 
As,  howeyer,  the  worst  species  of  in- 
novators have  been  defeated  and  sileh-* 
ced,  we  hope  that  those  who  are  now 
in  ihe  fashion  will  be  deserted  before 
they  produce  much  calamity.  The 
new  company  bubbles  have  been  pret* 
ty  well  pricked ;  the  free  trade  bub- 
bles will,  we  trust,  before  long,  be 
treated  in  the  same  way ;  and  we  an* 
ticipate  with  some  confidence,  that  ig- 
norance, error,  romance,  and  conceit^ 
will  ere  long  be  put  down  by  experi-* 
ence,  practical  knowledge  df  men  and 
things,  wisdom  and  patriotism.  With 
this  we  abruptly  conclude  our  obsei:« 
yations. 

Y.Y-Y. 


*  A  striking  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  7Bth  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieir. 
In  an  article  against  the  combination  laws  and  the  restraints  on  emigration,  the  wri. 
ter  throughout  assumes  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturing  labourers  to  be  direcdy  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is.  In  former  times,  this  would  have  cut  up  his  reasoning  by  the  roots ; 
but  in  these  days  it  is  regarded  as  matter  of  no  import.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
preposterous,  than  to  assume  that  men,  and  bodies  of  men,  will  at  all  times  do  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  spite  of  ignorance,  wickedness,  temptations,  and  privations,  and  ytt 
this  assumption  fbrms  the  foundation  of  all  our  new  systems.  It  wUl  in  time  work  its 
own  destractioD ;  but  what  will  it  not  accomplish  prevkmsly  ? 
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[|Wb  have  alwisijs  wished^  and  avowed  our  wish  too,  that  this  Magaziiie 
ehould  he  the  vehicle  of  free  political  discussion.  We  would  admit  even 
Brougham  or  Cohbett  with  pleasure  to  write  half  a  sheet  every  month  for  us; 
reserving,  however,  of  course,  our  own  right  to  answer  and  destroy  dieir  effu^ 
slons  in  our  own  way.  We  have  had,  therefore,  great  (Measure  in  opening  our 
pages  to  the  preceding  article,  although  our  able  correspondent  has  ad^ted 
views,  in  very  many  particulars,  considerably  at  variance  with  our  owii«  It  i» 
pifobahle  that  in  our  next  Number  we  may  ourselves  put  forth  a  paper  under  a 
similar  title,  illustrative  of  our  own  personal  opinion  in  regard  to  the  oertaiD^ 
we  hope  not  serious,  differences  which  exist,  and  have  for  some  time  existed^ 
among  the  Tories  of  England.  We  trust  the  day  is  far  off  when  we  must  t^e 
a  side  among  those  whom  we  are  so  anxious  to  ^lee  united.*— C.  N.]] 
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TO  THE  ETtfiICK  jSHEFHERB. 

And  they  washit  us  all  with  the  witch  water, 

DistHIit  fra  the  moorland  dew, 
QuhiU  our  beauty  blumit  like  the  Lapland  rose 
That  wylde  in  the  foreste  grew. 

QUE£N*S  WaXE. 

Blue  Posts,  Cork  St,  Burlington  Gardens,  July  10,  1824. 
My  DEAR  James,  effectually,  for  he  departed  with  every 

Yo  i;  will  be  wondering  when  and  how  appearance  of  that  dogged  resignation 
the  d — ^1 1  got  here,  as  I  have  no  doubt  so  becoming  in  a  tradesman.  But  think 
you  thought  I  was  in  the  Island  of  of  my  horror  when  I  learned  that  he 
Bute,  endeavouring  to  coax  myself  to  had  been  talking  of  captions,  (which 
drink  a  little  punch  with  Glasgow  gen-  I  don't  like,)  homings,  (I  like  them 
tlemen,  who  come  down  of  a  Saturaay,  better,)  and  fugae  warrants !  When  > 
and  stay  gallanting  their  ladies  all  the  wisdom  crieth  in  the  streets  in  such 
rest  of  the  week.  And  such,  alas !  till  terms  as  these,  long  experience  hath 
lately,  was  my  employment ;  but  the    taught  me  that  it  is  folly  to  sport  deaf 

truth  must  out,  James.   However  sa-  adder,  so  next  morning  found  me  go. 

lubrious  the  island  may  be  for  a  con-  board  the  Liverpool  steam-boat^  and 

sumption  of  the  lungs^  I  do  not  find  here  I  am. 

that,  in  my  case  at  least,  a  protracted        But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose.—- 

residence  there  would  have  proved  What  chiefly  moved  me  to  write  you 

^  the  sovereignest  thing  in  life"  for  at  present  was  the 'perusal  of  a  little 

the  physical  state  of  my  purse.  French  book  on  the  art  of  beautifying 

The  day  previous  to  my  departure  one's  self,  which  fell  in  my  way  here,  • 
from  the  land  of  my  fathers,  there  ar-  with  some  of  the  contents  of  which  I  > 
rived  in  Hothsay  from  "  mine  own  propose  to  regale  you  in  this  epistle.  < 
rum-antiff  town"  my  tailor  and  his  fat  I  should  have  sent  you  the  book  itself, 
rib,  for  9ie  benefit  of  the  saut  water  hut  I  fear,  James,  you  know  as  little 
for  madam ;  and  he,  adding  business  of  French  as  £bony  once  thought  Pro- 
to  pleasure,  took  the  opportunity  of  fessor  Leslie  did  of  Hebrew; — ^besides, 
calhng  for  the  payment  of  some  bills,  many  of  the  means  and  appUanoesre* 
which  X,  apQongst  others,  had  some-  quired  for  the  decoration  of  the  out- 
how  or  other  overlooked  for  more  ward  roan  are  easy  to  be  bad  at  the 
than  one  Christmas.  We  cankers  of  shop  of  the  editor,  Mons.  Antoine, 
a  calm  world  (half-pay  <^cers)  have  (who,  I  suspect,  has  published  this 
seldom  much  superfluous  cash  about  work  on  the  same  principle  that  worthy 
us,  so  to  this  very  reasonable  de-  John  Murray  does  the  Quarterly,  viz. 
mand  I  could  only  reply  in  the  pe-  to  puff  his  own  wares,)  yet  I  ques- 
trifying  language  which  an  eminent  tion  if  in  all  Ettrick  you  could  buy  a 
hanker,  a  friend  of  mine,  always  uses  pennyworth  of  any  of  the  "  substances 
to  the  holders  of  doubtful  paper — "  It  miraculeuses  pour  engrasser  les  per- 
does  not  shoot"  As,  to  my  knowledge,  sonnes  trop  maigres,"  unless  it  was  in 
this  answer  was  all  that  many  abetter  the  shape  of  a  haggis.  Nor  could  you 
man  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with,  procure,  nor,  I  £ear,  if  you  had  it, 
I  thovghtl  had  shut  Snip's  potato- trap  would  you  use  on  any  of  the  forest 
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QrimcB,  ''Tottr  deOorgeMerveillefiix  oC  die  troth  of  iMdk  TOOj  my  dew 

pourdimimierlessemstropgros.''    I  fHend^  are  a  glorious  hving  example 

think  you  would  despise  ^'EauLact^  ^— **  It  is  known  to  all  the  world, 

double  pour  Manchir  le  nez  rouge^"  ^at  a  man's  being  handsome  is  by 

and  stick  to  **  Eau  de  Glenlivet  double  no  means  necessary  to  his  being  a  ffr- 

pwr  rougir  le  nez  blanc ;"  and,  as  vourite  with   the  ladies,    though  a 

fbr  the  "  Pate  de  Eb^ne,"  for  black-  good  fece  and  figure  are  all  in  his  £a- 

ening  the  eyebrows,  you  would  enjoy  vour ;  therefore  (I  don't  see  itie  tequi* 

more  the  sight  of  a  pasty  of  Ebony's,  tur)  I  must  tell  you  what  agood-look- 

envdopkig  a  dozen  of  doos,  bottomed  ing  man  is  ;"*  but  we  have  no  concern 

on  a  solid  foundation  of  six  pounds  of  with  that,  so  we'll  just  go  on  to  chapter 

beef  stalks  for  filling  your  kite  withal.  Sd,  which  treats  of  baths. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  a  literal  trans-        These  are  divided  into  three  kiddi, 

lation,  with  any  hints  that  may  occur  hot,  cold,  and  air.    The  first  ought  to 

in  eundo  as  to  substitutes  that  may  be  be  taken  once  a- week;  the  second,  as 

used  for  all  these  materisds,  will  an-  often  as  cmiyenient ;  and  the  third, 

Bwer  your  purpose  much  better.  every  day. 

The  work  in  ouestion,  then,  is  inti-        For  the  first,  I  really  fear  that  hot 

tuled  *'  L'Art  de  se  faire  aimer  des  baths  do  not  abound  in  Ettrick,  but 

Femmes,  et  de  se  conduire  dans  le  an  excellent  succedaneum  might  be 

Monde,  ou,  conseils  aux  homrbes,"^  found  once  a-fortnight  at  least,  on  the 

which  means  neither  more  nor  less  washing  day,  when  you  might  squat 

than  ''The  gate  to  gar  the  lasses  like  yourself  on  your  hunkers,  curcuddy 

you,  and  the  airt  o'  bcmny  behaviour."  fashion,  like  the  statue  6(  Venus  com 

Now,  tluM^h  you  perhaps  may  think  ming  out  of  her  diell,  up  to  the  chin, 

that  such  advice  bestowed  upon  you  is  in  a  boyne  of  saipy  sappl^,  while 

only  to  Grizzy  scrubbed  you  with  the  dish- 

«  Gfld  refined  goW  and  jaint  the  lily,"  ^^  ^'  ^  Aoe-brush,  or,  if  you 

®  ^  ^^  have  no  such  artide,  a  wi^  of  clean 

yet  the  wisest  ot  us,  James,  may  be  straw. 

improved  by  a  hint;  and  though  you  As  to  the  cold  bath,  you  can  never 
may  not  want  it  yourself,  yet  some  of  be  mhch  at*  a  loss  finr  it  while  ihe  wa« 
your  cronies  in  the  forest  may.  So  it's  ter  runs  so  close  to  your  door,  though 
no  lost  that  a  firien'  gets.  God  ft>refend  you  should  ever  again  re- 
Afbsr  about  forty  pages  (^preamble,  quire  to  resort  to  it  under  the  stinrolus 
which  may  be  classed  under  a  head  of  scalding  potatoe  Inroo,  as  once  hap« 
that  induaesmvchitf  the  MteraiT  pro-  pened  you.  But  of  the  air  bath,  as 
ducttons  of  all  ages,  and  whien  you  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  it,  I 
would  denominate  l^  the  great  gene-  must  say  a  word  or  two.  It's  really  a 
ric  term  of  Haocrs,  we  come,  at  the  pity  that  you  can't  read  the  original 
commencement  of  chanter  2d,  to  the  instructions,  for  they  are  quite  sab- 
following  sentence,  which  must  be  Ume. 
highly  consolatory  to  us  both,  and  -  'An  air  bath  consists  in  sitting  and 

^  L*art  de  se  fiiire  aimer  des  femmes,  et  de  se  conduire  dans  le  monde,  ou  conseils 
anx  hommes,  sur  les  moyens  de  oonnoitre,  et  de  soigner  les  beaiit^  et  les  d^faats  de 
teutes  les  ptuties  du  corps ;  de  s^habiller  avec  gout,  se  tenir,  marcher,  et  parler  d*u&e 
manisre  distingu^ ;  d'observer  toutes  les  convenances  sodalet ;  de  se  conduire  dans  les 
idatiolM  iatimes,  et  dans  toutes  Its  dreonslances  de  la  vie;  de  remplir  les  devoirs 
d'homme  d*bonneur,  d^ami,  de  mari,  de  p^re ;  d*etablir  Tordie  dans  sa  malBon ;  d*eviler 
les  d^lauts,  les  vices,  les  raauvaiset  habitudes,  etc.  etc  Par  L^Ami,  Auteur  de  I'art  de' 
plaire  et  de  fixer,  ou  conseils  aux  femmes ;  de  Tart  de  oonserver  et  d*augmeiitcr  la 
beant^,  de  oorriger  et  d^iser  les  imperfections  de  la  nature,  etc  A  Paris,  chezrEdi- 
tear.  Rue  des  Filles  S  Thomas,  No.  5,  a  Tentresol,  en  face  la  nouvelU  Bourse.-.-£  There 
I  have  copied  the  whole  of  it  for  you.    C.  B.] 

*  II  est  re^  et  reconnu  dans  le  monde  quil  ne*8t  point  necessaire  qu^un  homme  soit 
beau  pour  etre  aim6  des  femmes,  c^endant  les  beaut^  du  corps  et  de  la  figure  contri. 
buent  a  le  n^prodier  a  perfectioa  et  consequemment  fls  doivent  etre  definia  icL-.iS'gg 
ODoHERTT,  Maxim  66ih, 

s  Des  Bains  d* Air. 

Quand  on  s^est  par&itement  essuy^  W  matin  en  sortant  du  bain  d'  eau  tiede  Phiver* 
ct  apres  la  ptModere  ablution  tous  les  jours  on  Ton  ne  preads  pas  de  bain  le  matin,  en ' 
d<ttt  prendre  on  bain  d^air  pendant  aa  moins  trds  quarts  d*heure. 
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iM0r  te  Oke  Etinek  S^qfk^ 


CWy, 


ppkibig  iDOTMlf  ftr  aeailf  aa  hogbr 
cVery  morning,  at  naked  aa  yon  came 
into  ^is 'Wicked  wodd  of  oun.  Now^ 
to  a  man  who  has  so  much  to  do  as 
you,  this  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  time; 
but  you  might  iamuse  yourself  in  shap- 
ing) (though,  on  oonsideration,  you 
<imifine  that  operation  to  Saturday  at 
e'en.)  But  could  you  not  contrive  to 
write  a  moral  poem,  or  delicate  norel, 
in  diat  situation,  as  your  amatory  fsd- 
ings  depend  much  on  the  thermome- 
mr  ?  or  write  an  article  for  Ebony,  or 
any  other  matter  that  requires  a  chas* 
tened  imaginatipn,  and  the  strictest  at« 
tention  to  delicacy  and  ]^t)priety?  or,  as 
only  a  given  quantity  of  air  is  required, 
oouid  you  not  abrk^e  the  process,  (on 
the  same  principles  that  ,my  Glasgow 
friends  do  salt-water  bathmg,  by  taking 
it  thme  times  a-^day,  so  that  ten  days 
make  a  month's  saut  watery)  by  a 
brushing  scamper  up  the  hill  e^  down 
again  ?  or,  better  still,  a  hunt  after  a 
bdmbee,  or  a  butterfly,  tn/mn>,  would 
have  a  grand,  nm|^e,  striking,  and 
chaste  efibct. 

'  ^  As  your  hair  does  not  curl  natu-» 
tally,  you  must  put  it  in  papers  every 
night ;  but  take  care  no  one  catches  you 
at  that  operation ;  for  if  any  of  the 
Bbontans  got  that  tale  by  the  right  end, 
it  would  be  a  sore  hair  in  your  nedc, 
James ;  and  acme  small  time  would 
db^rae  before  you  heard  the  last  of  it. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  you  do 
not  leave  your  hair  in  an  uproar,  like 
Poodle  Byng's ;  norlncorb*sa*ew  curb  ; 
Bor  yet  in  wree^cker  style,  like  the 
ionnaland  formidable  jazy  of  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish. 

I  can't  say  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Worthy  gentleman  as  to  hair  ^  he,  eon- 
trary  to  all  good  taste,  giving  the  pre- 


ference totlaek  ;MaA  aMt  vhi^I  won't 
take  the  trouble  to  tranalftte*  '^  lies 
Chereox  blonds  etaourtout  les.iSour 
sont  trea  desavaiitageiiDb"—-Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  an  Hottentot? 
'  Over-perfuming,  it  aaems^  is  not  the 
4SP.  Itmay  Sluice  if  you  avoid  a;arlk 
at  breakfast,  and  use  me  oil  of  thyme 
with  moderation. 

Much  is  said  about  the  eyes,  vara, 
nose,  chin,  and  every  other  part  of  tiie 
body,  with  as  much  precuuon  of  detail 
as  you  may  have  seen  the  parta  laid 
down  in  Moore's  Almanack ;  out  aa  the 
matters  anent  the  mmith  may  interest 
.you,  we  shall  aay  a  word  or  two  on 
that  subject,  as  the  mode  is  novel,  and 
Ihe  discovery  brilliant^  ^'  The  best 
mode  that  ever  was  tried  for  keeping 
the  mouth  in  good  order,  is  to  brush 
your  teeth  w^,  and  dislodge  every 
ahred  of  mutton-ham  or  other  matter 
that. may  be  sticking  between  them, 
with  a  toothpick.  You  had  best  use 
X>r  Scott's  dentifrice."  Theie's .  news 
for  you. 

Haring  thus,  my  dear  James,  put 
you  on  the  way  of  making  yourself  de- 
cent, I  shall,  following  the  lead  of  my 
author,  .teadi  you  how  to  do  your 
manners  and  dress  well ;  and  Ipr  that 
purpose  I  prefer  short  pithy  sentences, 
in  imitation  of  the  Ensign's  Maxims^ 
or  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

1.  Before  ladies,  look  as  if  butter 
would  not  melt  in  your  mouth,  though 
you  may  be  the  very  devil  to  all  thaU 
(P.  7S.) 

2.  ^A  boy  ms^  dress  like  a  dandy, 
but  it  don't  become  people  at  our  time 
of  life,  or  any  man  of  twenty;  to  ^y 
the  dandy,  or  to  be  imitating  the  dress 
of  every  puppy  on  Prince's  Street. 

3.  ^Shirts  snould  be  of  the  best  Dum- 


Ce  bsfai\est  encore  pins  salature  que  les  autres.  D  consiste  a  rester  entieremeat  au 
dans  aiie  piece  de  ton  wppaitement,  qvL*im  a  «u  soin  en  hiver  de  faire  bien  chaufi^  aupa* 
imvant,  et  dont,  ea  toute  satson,  on  fait  renouveller  Tair  au  moment  de  s*y  rtndre. 

C*eBt  pendant  ce  bain  qu*on  s*  occape  de  la  tmlette  detalubritl  du  corps  et  des  soina 
porticuliers  d6  toutes  les  paities  de  sei  pieme. 

On  doit  corameftcer  cette  operation  importante,  par  les  soins  de  la  tete  et  finir  par  ceux 
des  pied8.-^P.  52. 

^  tin  hemme  peut  les  faire  papilloter  lorsqu^ils  ne  bouclent  pas  naturellement  maisen 
secret^  et  prendre  garde,  lorsqu^on  a  defait  se6  papUlots  que  ses  cbevenx  ce  tombeut  en 
tirebouchons  ou  en  boucles  compiles  et  syifim^triques. 

^  Le  meHleur  moyen  de  se  maintenir  la  bouehe  en  bon  etat  c*est  de  dibarrasser  les 
dents,  avec  precaution,  des  debris  de  noumture  qhe  restent  entr*elles  a  Taide  des  cure- 
dents  salutaires ;  de  les  brosser  Ugi^rement  avec  de  Teau  fraiche  melee  de  Teau  salubre 
matin  et  soir  ainni  qu*  i  tous  les  repas. 

^  Passe  r  age  de  ringt  ans  un  homme  est  excessivement  ridicule  de  pousser  les  modes 
jusqu*  a  Textravagance  et  rien  ne  peut  le  lui  faire  pardonner. 

7  lie  linge  doit  etre  d'une  finesse  rechercb^  d'une  parfaite  blandtettr,  et  plisa^  avec  le 
plus  grand  soin.   Lorsqu*  il  perd  de  sa  firaicheur  il  doit  etre  disDg^. 


y 
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focnUine,  weU  wfu^btd^  ^^  the  breast  nor  wadille  with  pomp  ftodciMaui- 

well  plaited.  When  they  set  dirty,  or,  slanoe,  like  an  fidinburgh  bailie^  but 

as  the  Fxenchivan  says,  stinking,  after  cultivate  an  easy,  ^rave,  and  dignified 

^  week's  wear,  you  should  put  on  a  dt^meanour,  like  the  Usher  of  the 

clean  one.  Wbite  Rod.   Nmther  should  you  pop 

4.  Stockings  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  your  nose  under  every  lass's  bonnet, 

thikt  the  leg  mav  be  seen  through  nor  haUoo  to  folk  at  a  street's  leiygth 

Ihem ;  theveSare,  dischaiige  Sanquhm  firom  you,  as  my  frien,d  the  bailie  did 


from  this  time  forth.  I  do  not  oh* 
serve  that  holes  in  them  are  recom- 
H^endedr  (P.  77.) 

6.  Gloves  should  be  dean,  provided 
always  that  you  wear  such  articles.  In 


to  you,  on  the  first  day  the  Queen's 
Wake  saw  the  light.  Nor  run  bump 
against  ihe  lieges,  when  you're  glower- 
ing up  at  a  lass  in  the  fifteenth 
story.'     When  you  have  a  lady  on 


the  rarest,  jt  beHeve,  mittens  have  a    your  arm,  (particularly  in  the  <^d 


pveference.   (P.  78.) 

6.  Nevar  wear  boots  or  shoes  thrice 
too  large  for  you. 

7.  Never  go  to  the  Border  games 
ia  an  old  bonnet.  (P.  78.) 

8.  Let  your  dress  be  decent. 
Corollary,  fi^rswear  the  Celtic  (P.  80.) 

9.  And  to  conclude,  never  stare  at 
your  silk  stockings,  as  if  surprised  how 
you  got  into  them. 

Then  ibllows  a  good  deal  touching 
walk  and  conversation. — ^Don't  be 
alarmed,  James ;  I  use  not  these  words 
in  the  sense  they  are  employed  by  the 
minister,  when  rebuking  for  skuMud- 
dery. — But  first,  a  few  words  would 
not  be  amiss,  touching  your  carriage 


town,)  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
a-head,  and  not  lead  her  against  the 
tail  of  a  cod,  in  a  fish- woman's  creeL 

It  farther  appears  that  you  should 
not  take  two  ladies,  one  on  each  arm 
at  once.^  Also^  that  you  should  never 
take  hold  of  a  gentleman's  arm ;  but 
why,  I  can't  telL* 

When  at  table,  you  should  not  be 
solely  occupied  witn  filling  yomr  own 
kite,  but  take  care  of  the  kdy  who 
sits  next  you — ^help  her  to  little  bits  at 
a  time,  and  see  that  she  wants  for  no« 
thing.  You  must  carve  neatly,  and 
not  splash  all  the  folks  about  you.^^ 
But  Sill  this  is  not  to  prevent  you  eat- 
ing with  a  reasonable  twist,  for  that 


ia  company.  (P.  84.)    You  should  sit  implies  a  compliment  to  your  host  and 

on  your  chair,  oouce  like,  and  not  swing  his  mutton.    But  by  no  means  gobble 

about.   You  should  not  keep  rubbing  your  prog,  with  the  avidity  of  a  butch- 

the  calves  of  your  Iggfr^nor  pulling  up  er's  dc^  devouring  tripe,  for  that's  abo« 

your  breeches-^nor  scratching  your  roiname. 

Qcad  ■  nor  ~twitcBiiiig  your  nose  'luce  ~         You  must  eat  wliatever  a  'Mdy-of- 

Brougham — ^nor  putting  your  hand  fers  you,  thon^  it  should  choke  you. 
OB  your  mouth  like  Kempferhausen.         Never  say  a  word  at  table,  as  long 

You  should  neither  look  stupid  nor  ^a  you  can  get  wherewithal  to  occupy 

giqpifig  like  the  Stot — nw  gleg  and  im-  your  jaws  to  better  purpose. 


pudent  Uke  your  friend  wee  Frande, 
but  {deasant  and  pretty  its  I  do. 
**  One,  two,  three — 

•'  Shuffle,  and  puffle,  shuffle ;_ 
^'  l^ook  genteel  hke  me. 
•'Shuffle! shuffle!  shuffle!'!" 

as  dd  M'Caper  our  dancing  master 
used  to  say. 

As  for  walking,  '*  you  ought  nei- 
ther to  trot  like  a  Highland  caddy. 


*^  Don't  cut  your  bread,  but  break  it> 
and  above  all,  avoid  taking  a  snapout 
of  the  centre  of  a  round  of  a  loaf, 
leaving  a  q^aoe  the  shi^  and  size  of  a 
huae  shoe,  wi^  a  proof  impresdoa  of 
every  tusk  in  your  head,  m  the  va- 
cuum cansed  by  such  an  enormity. 

^  Don't  make  a  hoggish  gruntMng  as 
you  drink,  nor  condude  your  draught 
with  a  pegh  like  a  paviour. " 


imtr^ 


i 

.    ^  On  ne  Mt  point  donn^r  le  \m$  i 4euYli«mme8. 

^  n  est  nisuvais  ton  loisqu*on  xowtphe  avec  un  bomme  de  lui  4onner  ou  prendre  1^ 
INtas-p.  87. 

..  ^^  Tous  ces  petits  soint  d'  eaipe(JM»t  paavn  bomoiie  de mmgf*  i  9^  appetit ;  II  &ut 
qu  *il  evite  de  paraitre  glouton  ;  mais  il  doit  faire  honneur  au  repas  qui  lui.  est  sfryi. 

^^  II  ne  dcfit  point  tefuBtx  cequ*  on  lui  <ifl&e«jpurftpat  lors^e  c  e^^efen^neqiiilelui 
presente.     II  faut  peu  parler  i  table  except^  qoand  le  service  languit. 

'^  On  ne  doit  pas  couper  son  pain  mais  le  caaser. 

^'  En  buvant,  on  ne  doit  point  fure  du  bruit. 
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^*  Don't  blow  yonr  kail  to  cool  it^  bnt    scrub  your  kirife>  fork^  and  spoon,  oiv 

first  taste  it,  and  if  it  is  too  warm,  wait    the  edge  of  your  plate,  and  then  wipe 

patiently  till  it  cools.  them  in  your  napkin.  The  beau  monde 

^^  You  must  not  be  in  too  great  a    of  Ettrick  would  look  upon  this  as 

hurry  filling  a  glass,  and  it  seems  it     but  questionable  practice,  but  it  is 

manners  in  France. 

*^  Never  zffect  singularity,  by  dc- 
Touring  sallad  or  pancakes  with  your 
paws,  nor  by  taking  mustard  to  applet 
pudding,  or  sugar  to  oysters ;  a  well- 


is  not  right  to  fill  a  bumper  every 
time.  I  look  upon  the  propriety  of 
this  advice  as  problematical,  but  you 
can  consult  .ODoherty. 

*^  Don't  lap  the  gravy  out  of  a  dish 


like  Hector,  when  he  was  jealous  of    bred  man  like  you  should  conform  to 
the  cat ;  nor  lay  your  lugs  in  your 
^up-plate  like  a  nog  in  a  trough— 
what's  the  use  of  spoons  ? 

"  Sauces,  I  learn,  should  be  taken 
with  a  sponge — ^it  may  be  very  pleasant, 
but  I  think  it  would  look  faleastly. 

Don't  keep  up  an  infernal  clatter  of 
glasses,  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  au  the  time  of  dinner,  for  that 
deaves  folk. 

^^  In  France,  it  is  not  considered  haut 
ion  to  eat  hasn  or  mince  collops  with 
a  knife,  though  our  author  seems  to 
think  it  is  the  mode  in  England.  It 
is  probable,  that  he  may,  by  some  ac- 
cident, have  been  in  company  with 
Mullion,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  Ebony,  must  have  consi- 
dered him  as  the  model  of  everything 
that  was  elegant  and  gentlemanly- 
How  dangerous  it  is  to  generalize  too 
rapidly  !  In  every  other  instance  but 
this  he  would  have  been  right. 
'  *^  When  you  have  finished  your  meat. 


the  manners  of  the  people  he  is  among, 
drinking  cold  punch  at  Glasgow  or 
Greenock — grog  made  of  Leeward 
Island  rum  in  the  town  of  the  crooked 
steeple,  and  hot  whisky-toddy  in  Et- 
trick or  Yarrow. 
**  The  moment  the  LAtjy  or  the 

HOUSE    QUITS    THE    TABLE,    YOU  ARE 
TO  BOLT  ALSO  f !  ! 

O !  James,  much  as  I  would  sacri- 
fice to  be  the  pink  of  politeness,  ftnd 
much  as  I  would  wish  to  make  you  so, 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  insist 
on  this  harsh  law.  No!  the  very 
thought  of  it  is  agony — I  feel  sick, 
weak,  depressed,  dispirited,  dejected> 
faint.  It  has  jarred  every  fibre  of  my 
nervous  system,  and  hurt  all  the  finest 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  my  souL 
Oh  ! ! ! — (waiter,  a  half-pint  glass  of 
brandy.)  I  add  no  more,  but  pity  your 
faithful  and  disconsolate  Mend, 

Colin  Bannatyne. 


^^  II  ne  faut  pas  souffler  dessus  pour  le  lefiroidlr. 

^^  Lorsqu*on  verse  k  boire,  0  ne  faut  point  Verser  predpitamxnent,  afin  d*eviter  que  les 
boissons  en  sortant  des  flacons  qui  les  continent,  ne  fassent  de  bruit. 

On  ne  doit  point  rempUr  trop  les  verres ;  il  faut  qu*il  y  ait  toujours  un  travers  de  doigt 
de  distance  entre  le  bord  du  v«rre  et  la  boisson  qu*il  contient. — [Stuff  I  M.OD.] 

'^  On  doit  se  garder  de  porter  une  assiette  ni  un  bol  a  la  bouche  pour  prendre  les  po- 
tages,  ni  les  sauces,  ni  les  mets  liquides  sucres,  &c  &c 

^'  lies  sauces  qui  doivtent  etre  £pong6es  avec  les  mets  qu*  dies  accompagnent— >[Oh  ! 
Colin  !  CoUn  I  !  you  know  Iktle  about  the  matter.  Our  worthy  friend  L*Ami  only  recom- 
mends you  to  lick  up  the  gravy  with  the  beef,  a  sort  of  sponging  which  you  practice  in 
mote  senses  than  o]te..^M.  OD.] 

^s  n  est  des  personnes  quTa  Timitation  des  Anglais,  s*aident,  pour  manger,  d'un  bout  de 
eouteau  airondi-— cet  usage  est  mauvais  ton  en  France,  ou  les  conteaux  de  quelque  forme 
quails  soient  ne  doivent  servir  mais  pour  couper. 

^'  n  faut  avoir  soin  de  tenir  avec  propret^  la  cuiller,  la  fourchette,  et  le  eouteau,  lorso 
q*une  decM  jHeces  .est  graiss^  ou  retient  de  debris  d*  aliments'iLfaut  Tessuyer  sur  le 
bord  d*  assiette  et  ensuite  avec  le  bout  de  la  serviette. 

^  II  y  a  des  personnes  qui  croient  se  distinguer  en  mangeant  differemmcnt  que  les  au- 
tres,  en  prenant  avec  les  doigts  de  la  salade  ou  des  fiitures ;  en  mdant  a  P  AUemande 
des  aliments  qu*on  sert  separ^ment,  et  qui  ont  des  gouts  tout-a-fait  opposes.  II  twA 
eviter  ces  bizarrerrieii  de  mauvais  grare^  et  en  cfaaque  pays  se  confonnev  entterement  auK 
usages  regfus. 

^Od  quitfe  la  table  au  moment  ou  la  miiitreBse  de  maison  se  leve. 
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5F£CULATI0NS  OF  A  TEAVELLEA  CONCERNING  a:HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 

UNITED  states;  WITH  PARALLELS. 


^ 


Perhaps  the  best  wavy  after  all^  of 
making  any  two  people  thoroughly  ac« 
quainted  with  each  otber^  is  to  run  a 
•fair  pamllel  between  them,  wherever 
it  can  be  done — with  a  firm  hand^  a 
dear  head,  and  a  steady  eye.  One 
^mpk  fact,  brought  home  upoti  up 
unexpectedly,  will  o^n  do  more  than 
volumes  o£  abstract  propositions. 

But,  in  running  a  parallel  of  this 
femd,  one  should  be  perpetually  upon 
his  guard,  or  he  will  wander  into  poetry 
und  exaggeration.  The  desire  of  do- 
ing a  clever  or  a  brilliant  thing— -of 
b^g  lively,  smart,  and  entertaining, 
is  esQoeedingly  prone  to  interfere  wiw 
plain  matters  of  fact.  But,  where  luu- 
tional  fellowship  is  concerned,  the 
simple  truth  is  always  better  than  plea^ 
santrv,  and  caricature,  however  rich 
and  numorous  it  may  be,  is  entirely 
'QUt  of  place.  Broad,  absolute  nature 
although  it  may  be,  sometimes,  offen- 
sive, is  never  so  very  offensive  as  af- 
iectation. 

The  language  of  an  American  will 
not  often  betray  him  ;  that  of  an  Eng- 
tishman  will ;  so  will  that  of  a  Scot, 
or  an  Irishman,  unless  he  be  of  the 
highest  class,  when  his  English  is  often 
remarkable  for  purity. 

But  there  are  no  provincials  in  the 
United  States.  The  Yankees,  who  in^ 
liabit  the  New  England  States,  (Mi^ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,)  differ, 
it  is  true,  itom  ihe  southern  people ; 
and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  differ 
from  the  western  people ;  but  then  it 
is  only  in  a  few  words,  the  whok  of 
which  might  be  enumerated  in  half  a 
minute ;  and  in  a  strong  nasal  tone, 
common  to  a  {tart  of  the  New  England 
population.  But  for  these  few  words, 
and  this  tone,  the  people  of  any  one 
state  in  the  Union  might  become  incor- 
porated with  the  people  of  any  other, 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant, without  being  known  for  stran- 
gers. And,  as  it  is,  the  native  of  any 
one  state  can  travel  from  one  end  o£ 
the  Union  to  the  other,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles,  not  only  without 
an  interpreter,  but  with  a  tolerable 
certainty,  if  he  desire  it,  of  passing  in 
every  state,  for  a  citizen  of  that  state. 
An  Englishman  who  has  no  strong 
provincial  dialect,  and  no  very  peculiar 


enunciation,  may  pass  in  the  same 
way,  without  suspicion,  over  the  whole 
of  the  North  American  States. 

A  fact  like  this  cannot  but  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  us.  The  best 
of  English,  we  all  know,  will  not  carry 
a  man  far,  in  the  British  Empire.  To 
a  large  pronortion  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  wnolly  unintelligible  ;  and 
to  another  large  proportion,  a  sort  of 
dialect. 

He  who  would  travel  comfortably, 
for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  in  any 
direction,  from  London,  should  under- 
stand many  languages  and  many  dia- 
lects. But  one  language,  if  he  speak 
it  tolerably,  will  carry  him  all  over  the 
North  American  States ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  without  permitting  him  to  be 
known  for  a  stranger. 

The  country  people  of  New  Eng- 
land— theVirginians  and  the  Kentuck- 
ians,  who  are  the  posterity  of  the  New 
Englanders — ^have  a  disposition  to 
sound  the  vowel  a,  like  the  Scotch  and 
Irish ;  and,  in  some  cases,  like  the 
Italians,  without  any  variation  of  tone. 

Thus,  they  say  chamber,  and  even 

2 

chamber.    The  first   habit    prevails 

among  the  Yankees ;  the  latter,  among 

'  the  Virginians.  So,  too,  the  Virginian 

2  2 

will  say  bar  for  bear ;  bar  for  hair  ; 

2 

stars  for  stairs. 

A  Yankee  will  say,  I  guess;  or, 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  I  cal- 
culate, but  never  I  reckon.  A  Mary- 
landei;  and  a  Virginian  will  say,  I 
reckon — sometimes  very  oddly,  as 
thus:  '^  Do  you  visit  Mr  Jefferson, 
before  vou  leave  the  eoimtry  ?" — "  I 
reckon. '  But  a  Virginian  was  never 
known  to  say,  I  guen,  or  I  calculate. 
A  Tennessian  or  Kentuekiim  will  ge- 
nerally say,  I  calculate;  seldom,  I 
guess ;  and  hardly  ever,  I  reckon. 
These  words,  in  fact,  are  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  three  different  divi- 
sions of  the  American  people. 

H^ce  the  absurdity  of  those  repre- 
sentations, however  numorous  tiiey 
may  be,  which  put  all  these  phrases, 
and  others  that  resemble  them,  into 
the  same  fellow's  mouth.  And  hence 
is  it,  that  an  American  who  goes  to 
see  Mr  Matthews,  although  he  may 
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laugh  as  heartily  as  another  at  his 
drolfery^,  is  laughing  at  a  Idtid  of  dik)l- 
lery  which  our  countrymen  do  ndt  per- 
ceive. Mr  M/s  Yankees  come  from 
no  particular  part  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  are,  evidently/ **^  made  up,"  at 
second  hand,  with  two  fine  exceptions, 
of  which  I  shall  hereafter  take  some 
notice. 

But  how  would  a  native  of  Great 
Britain  relish  a  character  that  should 
come  upon  the  stage  kilted ;  with  a 
tfAlamrock  in  his  hat,  a  shilelah  in  his 
hand,  a  leek  in  his  button-hole,  or  k 
piece  of  toasted  cheese  and  a  red-her- 
ring iii  his  pocket ;  swearing  alternate- 
ly by  St  Patrick,  St  Andrew,  St  Da- 
vid, and  St  George ;  and  speaking  a 
gibbet^h  made  up  of  Scotch,  •Jrish, 
and  Welch,  interspersed  with  provin- 
cial and  Cockney  phrases  ? 

Atid  yet  that  is  precisely  what  has 
be^  done  by  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  getting  up  brother  Jona- 
thans tot  the  English  market.  They 
have  jumbled  everything  together, 
trae  and  fals^^-all  the  peculiarities  of 
all  the  differentpeople — and  called  the 
composition  a  Yankee. 

In  almbst  eVety  b06k  of  travels, 
pky,  novel,  and  story,  if  a  New  Eng- 
lander  be  introduced,  he  is  generally 
made  to  do  the  most  absurd  things — 
for  a  New  Englander ;  things  that  are 
hardly  less  absurd  than  it  would  be 
tfflr  an  Irishman  to  wear  a  Scotch  dress, 
talk  Yorkshire,  and  swear  by  St  David. 
The  diaracter  of  the  American  seems 
generally  to  have  been  manufactured 
at  leisure,  from  the  materials  collected 
by  oliier  peopk,  in  any  way,  at  any 
time.  Thus;  the  dialogues  of  Mr  Fear- 
on<— altbough  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth'  in  his  book,  notwithstanding 
what  the  people  of  America  may  say 
to  the  <iontrary--«re  evidently  made 
up  ^m  story-books  attd  vocabuiaries. 
And  the  representations  of  Mr  Mat- 
thews are  so  fi*  of  blundering,  with 
two  exceptions,  that,  h^  I  not  met 
him  in  America,  I  should,  on  seeing 
his  performance,  really  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  been  there ;  so  little  is  there  in  his 
^'  trip  to  America,"  of  that  extraordi- 
nary truth  and  richness  which  charac- 
terise his  trips  to  other  parts  of  the 
world;  He  himsdf  would  seem  to  be 
aware  of  th!^,  bediuse  he  introduced, 
under  one  picture  and  another,  three 
Frenchmen,  one  Irishman,  one  Dutch- 
men^ one  Yorkshireiiian,  and  sundry 


a  Travdkr,  ^c*  C!^W> 

other   second-hand    chantetm,    te 
which  he  had  already  been  celdirated* 

But  there  are  two  fine  exoeptiona  in 
the  entertainment  of  Mr  Matthews. 
The  story  of  "  Uncle  Ben"  is  inimita- 
ble— and  the  sketch  of  the  K^tudci* 
an  iiB  masterly.  They  are  two  of  ibe 
n^ost  Intimate  pieces  of  sober  humour 
in  the  wdrld,  for  one  that  knows  the* 
American  character.  But  then  the 
first — the  story  about "  that  are  trifle," 
is  an  American  Joe  Miller.  Mr  Jar- 
yi9,  a  portrait  painter  of  New  York 
«^a  man  of  riemarkable  power  and 
drollery — ^is  the  person  of  whom  Mr 
Mathews  had  it— as  well  as  that 
story  of  Genial  Jackson.  The  Re« 
view  is  an  old  story  in  this  country ; 
and  the  Dutch  Judge  is  from  Ju^ 
Breckenridge,  originally  one  of  the 
most  '*  genuine"  story-tellers  ^at  ever 
lived*  His  only  son,  Henry  M. 
Breckenride,  a  judge  of  Louisiana^  and 
author  of  the  *'  Views  of  Louisiana," 
inherits  a  large  portion  of  his  father's 
extraordinary  talent;  and  has  made 
this  very  story,  which  he  tells  better 
than  Mr  Matthews,  as  common  in 
America,  as  any  anecdote  of  Foote  or 
Sheridan  is  in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  finest  parts  of  the 
I(entuckian's  character,  and  those 
which  are  the  most  severe,  because 
they  are  the  truest,  may  be  safely  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Matthews 
himself.  They  must  have  been  drawn 
from  life.  Thei/  were  never  made  out 
at  second  hand ;  or  got  up,  in  a  solita- 
ry chamber,  out  of  novels,  newspapers, 
and  books  of  travels,  as  nine-tenths  of 
the  rest  of  his  '^  trip  to  America"  are. 

Thus,  nothing  can  be  truer  or  bold- 
er, than  the  canting  of  the  Kentuekian 
about  the  "  land  of  liberty — where 
every  man  has  a  right  to  speak  his  ge- 
nuine sentiments" — and  where,  there-' 
fore,  he  is  free  to  offer  "  fifty-five  dol- 
lars  fbr  that  are  nigg«r" — being  deter.- 
mined,  beforehand,  if  he  should  be 
cheated,  to  ''  take  the  balance  out  of 
his  hide."  Nothing  can  be  more  reso- 
lute and  cutting  thiGLn  this.  The  Ame- 
ricans deserve  it ;  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly mistaken,  if  they  would  not  im- 
mediatdy  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
ft.  The  worst  fault  of  Mr  Matthews, 
apart  from  his  sd)surd  credulity — ^is 
the  tameness  of .  his  caricatures.-^ 
They  want  spirit ;  but  perhaps  that  is 
not  wholly  unaccountable,  since  it  is 
believed  that  he  intends  to  '^  settle*' in 
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«lf e  UiliM  Ststtes.  AA4  Vet^  there  ii 
bfld  policy  in  sitcti  ddiitinete.  Thd 
iliUftrie^iiS  ^v^atM  rMpect  hinir  a  tKoti. 
i&fnl  times  more,  tf  nt^  -wHoit  enter^ 
tnnment  wei^  as  tiHie-^however  st" 
T^teil'jtiightbe-^^s  B!te  tBe  twdsketeh-i 
^  iUiided  to. 

*  It  is  a  eomtfoon  things  itt  tltef  XTmt^ 
SfSfttes,  to  hear  a  high-spirited  Vir^-i 
Vi^n,  or  Cai^linian^  decMimin^  about 
liib^i^,  asif  he  #ei^iih^red^  in  the 
presendft  of  Ms  ovm  slaves^  a  part  of 
Whote  bea^  Bin  ahiMfbg'  teseihbhnce 
tty  the  white  cfaildi^eii  of  the  liaine  fk- 
nJ^Ov,  n^  whom  they  are  Waitings 
pernaps^  at  the  tiine,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  aAd  pfti^e  submissive- 
ness— intMn  hearing,  it  is  ten  to  one, 
of  the  oViii^eef's  lash — or  the  cries  of 
aeVne  pbof'fSfeUoW  tradei^ing  punish- 
tnen^^aftff  the  DEtfLARATioN  or  In- 
DEFEND£NC£>  superbly  framed,  hang- 
itig  up  iA  ihmt  of  him— while  he  is 
holdfteg  tolh — D^herein  it  is  p!roclaim- 
ed  t6au  the  nations  of  the  earth — that 
*'  dO  men  are  borrifi^e  arid  equal  f** 

There  is  no' exaggeration,  tnerefore, 
tir'the  charactei^  of  the  Kentuckian-^ 
boastftd  of  Liberty ;  and  sneculating, 
at  ^e  same  time,  in  the  nesh  of  his 
felIo)i^»men,  With  a  heartless  and  abb- 
Brini^Ie  indifi^rence,  at  which  I,  fo^ 
oM(y  cannot'  hiU^,  not^thstandii^g 
the  drollery  df  the  picture  ;  because  I 
know  it  to  be  true* 

*  But,  (k  #drd  or  two  of  Brbtheir  Jo- 
nathaii'a  **  Hugo.**  We  laugh  at  him 
for  pi^ntiMiaiciritg  genuine,  as  if  it  were 
wrrtt^ir  genu-wine,  forgetful  of  the 
faet,  that  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land very  generally  say  appo-site,  giv- 
ing the  same  adand  to  tne  vowel  i ; 
and  that  our  pubfic  speakers,  perhaps 
without  one  excep^on,  say  hostile,  in- 
steid  of  hostil.  We  wonder,  also,  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  Yankee  '*  had 
ought,  and  hiidh't  ought,"  whidi,  af- 
ter all,  are  not  only  pur6  English,  like 
'  I  had  rather,'  but  in  common  use 
h^e,  particularly  about  Coventry  ; 
and,  in  strict  analogy  with  every  otnelf 
language,  wherein  the  verb  to  owe  caif 
foe  fbund. 

We  chuckle  athfe  "  I  guesft,*'  '*  con- 
uderable,"  and  "  pretty  particularly,*' 
--<^erlook)n^  the  fact,  that  guess  is 

true  oM-fkshion^  English,  for  which 
"  I  presume,"  *'  Tfancy,"  "  I  imaghie," 
*'  yon  know,"  Sec.  &c.  are  aiwkwanl  and 

feeble  substitutes ;  that "  dam-nation** 
is  common  thnmgh  Kent ;  that  ^  gue«s'* 

in  America,  is  never  used  so  absurdly 
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as  pedplq  say,  haMy  ever  at  the  end 
of  a  pnrm ;.  atid  that  '^  pretty  parficti^^ 
larly  damped,"  and  all  such  phnis^, 
aire  only  a  sort  of  Yankee,  or  kehttte-* 
ky,  flash  lai^uage ;  so  little  known 
throughout  the  doimitry,  diat  multi- 
tudes in  eVeiy  dii^tioh  ht^e  proba- 
bly never  heard,  and  w6tdd  liot  iktf- 
derstand  it..  It  is,  in  fact,  the  tfyxig 
of  story-t6lle«. 

'  We  wonder,  also,  that  the  Yanked 
ffevei"  give  a  dvect  ans\^a^ ;  Uiat  li^ 
always  reply  to  onle  quesnon,  by  aiw 
swenng  anothei: ;  that  they  never  ^ay" 
yes  or  no ;  aftd  ^at  they  idways  be« 
gin  their  answer  with  Some  superfht^ 
ous  word. 

But  ali  these  ^ings,  it  should  be 
remarked,  are  cotnmon  to  eveky  p6o>« 
pie,  polite  or  barbarous..  Put  what 
question  you  wiU,  to  at  weB-idncatod 
tnan  or  Woman ;  and,  whatever  ^eopl^ 
may  say  tb  the  contrary,  ^u  iHlt  me^ 
ty  get  a  direct  answer ;  and  ne^er^  un- 
less they  are  angry,  or  in  haste,  vt 
direct  an  answer  as  might  have  beett 
j^ven.  Ask  a  well-bred  £nglishmatt> 
if  you  shall  help  him  from  a  dish  be^ 
fore  you  ,*  and  what  will  be  his  reply  ? 
Will  it  bie  yes  or  no  ?-ror,  will  it,,  in 
truth,  be  cispable  of  any  grammaUcal 
hiterpretation,  as  a  reply?  Is  it  not 
— ''  I  thank  you"—"  touch  oUiged  to 
you,"  or  something  of  the  same  sort  ? 
So,  a  Frenchmian  will  say,  *^  bien 
oblige/'  or  '*'  mercie,  monsieur;"  a  Ger- 
man, '^  Ick  danke  ibnen,"  each  ai^  all 
seeking  to  atoid  the  rudeness  of  say-< 
ing,  direcdy,  yes  or  no; 

Ask  an  Irishman  thewa^to  St  Paul's^ 
and  his  replv  will  be,  *'  U  it  St  Paul's 
ye'd  have  ?'  Put  die  saipe  question  to 
a  Scot,  and  his  reply  will  h^n  with, 
'*  Aweel  ?" — accompanied  with  tt  look, 
or  word,  or  tone  of  shrewd  interroga- 
tion. And  so  it  is,  in  fact,  with  etery 
people,  pa(rticularly  if  they  are  saga^ 
cious,  social,  or  situated  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  a  stranger  is  rarely 
seen.  Every  one  will  have  his  money  a 
worth.  If  he  give  information,  he  will 
have  information  in  return. 
*  As  a  people,  take  them  altq|;ether, 
the  Americans  talk  a  purer  EnKlisb 
thian  we — aj  a  people.  But  then,  ftere 
ere  not  many  Americans,  who  either 
8|)^ak  or  write  so  good  and  pure  Eng** 
hsh,  as  midtitudes  6f  our  oounthhsieD 
d<y. 

Let  us  not  arrogate  too  much,  hoW« 
ever,  our  speakers  are  far  from  bdng 
scrupulousry  correct,   either  in  Ian- 
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guage  or  prODunciation^  let  them  take 
what  authority  they  will.  They^  like 
our  writers^  are  in  tne  habit  of  coining 
and  manufacturing  words  at  pleasure  ; 
and  some  of  our  cntics  have  more  than 
once  mistaken  for  Americanisms,  pure 
old  English,  or  English  that  had  been 
sanctioned  by  our  poets,  (the  worst 
authority,  by  the  way,  in  the  world, 
because  the  poets  are,  by  inclination, 
habit,  and  necessity,  the  most  licen« 
^us  in  the  use  of  words ;)  and  omit* 
tied  by  Dr  Johnson^  or  forgotten  by 
ourselves. 

^  Thus,  they  have  quizzed  the  Ame« 
ricans  over  and  over  again^  for  using 
the  verb  to  improve  fas  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  such  combinations,)  in  the 
i^nse  of  the  words  to  use.  It  sounds 
very  oddly  to  our  ears,  when  we  hear 
a  New  Englander  talk  about  impro* 
ving  a  house,  when  he  only  means  to 
occupy  it.  But  the  New  Englander 
has  a  nigher  authority  than  is  gene* 
rally  known,  for  this-^no  less  than  that 
of  Alexander  Pope  himself,  who  says, 
while  speaking  of  a  lady  at  a  theatre, 
that— 

^^  Not  a  fan  went  unimproved  away.*' 

Let  us  farther  recollect,  that  our 
spoken  language,  and  our  written  lan- 
guage, are  two  different  things.  Our 
En^sh,  when  written,  is  the  same^ 
throughout  the  whole  British  empire  ; 
but,  when  spoken,  it  varies  at  almost 
every  fiirlong.  In  America,  it  is  not 
so.  The  same  language  is  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken,  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  s^me  people. 

I  shall  now  run  a  short  parallel  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  English. 
We  are  an  old  people.  The  Americans 
are  a  new  people.  We  value  ourselves 
on  our  ancestry-*-on  what  we  have 
done ;  they^  on  their  posterity,  and  on 
what  they  mean  to  do.  They  look  to 
the  future ;  we  to  the  past.  They  are 
proud  of  Old  England  as  the  home  of 
their  forefathers ;  we,  of  America,  as 
the  abiding  place  of  western  English- 
men. 

They  are  but  of  yesterday  as  a  peo- 
ple. They  are  descended  from  those, 
whose  burial  places  are  yet  to  be  seen : 
we,  from  those,  whose  burial-places 
have  been  successively  invaded  by  the 
Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Nonnan, 
until  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distin** 
guished  from  the  everlasting  hills. 

As  a  whole  people,  the  Americans 
talk  a  better  English  than  we  do;  but 


then,  there  are  many  Individuals 
among  us  who  speak  better  EngH^ 
than  any  American,  unless  we  except, 
here  ana  there,  a  well-educated  New 
Englander ;  and  a  few  eminent  puUic 
speakers,  Uke  the  late  Mr  Pinkney, 
who  was  minister  to  this  Court ;  and 
Mr  Wirt,  the  present  attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  Unit^  States,  who  wUl  pro* 
bably  succeed  Mr  Rush  in  the  same 
capacity ;  and,  then,  there  are  a  mul« 
titude  among  us  who  ^eak  a  better 
English  than  is  common  among  the 
well-educated  men  of  America,  al« 
though  they  do  not  speak  the  bast  Eng«. 
lish,  such  as  the  few  among  us  do. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  habits  of  cleanliness  in  England 
and  America ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  reciprocal 
prejudices  of  the  English  and  ijnai- 
can  women. 

I  have  heard  an  English  woman 
complain  of  a  beastly  American  for 
spitting  into  the  fire :  and  I  have  heard 
an  American  woman  express  the  great- 
est abhorrence  of  an  Englishman,  for 
spitting  in  his  pocket-^handkerchief ;— ^ 
or,  for  not  spitting  at  all,  when  he  hap^ 
pened  to  mention  that  well-bred  men 
swallowed  their  saliva.  A  spitting-box 
is  a  part  of  the  r^ular  furniture  of 
every  room  in  American,  although 
smoking  is  now  entirely  out  of  ^shion 
there. 

An  American  will  not  scruple  to 
pick  his  teeth  or  clean  Jhis  nails,  if  he 
should  think  it  necessary — ^anywhere> 
at  any  time— before  a  lady.  An  En- 
glishman would  sooner  let  them  go 
dirty. 

An  American  never  brushes  his  hat 
—very  rarely  his  coat;  and  his  hair, 
not  once  a- week.  An  Englishman  will 
brush  the  first  with  his  coat  sleeve,  or 
a  silk  himdkerchief,  whenever  he  puts 
it  on  or  off:  and  the  two  latter,  every 
time  that  he  goes  out.  The  American 
is  laughed  at  for  his  personal  sloven- 
liness, in  England,  and  the  English- 
man for  his  absurd  anxiety,  in  Ame* 
rica.    Such  is  national  prejudice. 

The  Englishman  is  more  of  a  Ro* 
man ;  the  American  more  of  a  Greek, 
in  the  physiognomy  of  his  face  and 
mind ;  in  temper,  and  in  constitution. 
The  American  is  the  vainer;  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  prouder  man  of  the  two. 
The  American  is  volatile,  adventurous, 
talkative,  and  chivalrous.  The  Eng-^ 
lishman  is  thoughtful,  determined, 
very  brave,  and  a  little  sullen.    The 
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fingfishmaii  has  more  courage ;  the 
Ammcan  more  apirit.  The  former 
wonld  be  better  in  defence^  the  latter 
in  attack.  A  beaten  Englishman  is 
formidable  still— >-A  beaten  American 
is  good  for  nothings  fbr  a  time. 

The  countenance  of  the  Englishman 
is  florid:  not  sharply^  bnt  strongly 
marked ;  and  fuU  of  amplitude^  gra- 
vity^ and  breadth ;  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can has  less  breadth^  less  gravity^  less 
amplitude,  but  more  vivacity,  and  a 
more  lively  character.  The  expression 
ci  an  Englishman's  face  is  greater; 
that  of  the  American,  more  intense. 

In  the  self-satisfied,  honest,  hearty^ 
and  rather  pompous  expression  of  an 
English  face,  you  will  find,  when  it  is 
not  caricatured,  a  true  indication  of 
his  character.  Other  people  call  him 
boastful,  but  he  is  not.  He  only 
shews,  in  every  look  and  attitude,  that 
he  is  an  Englishman,  one  of  that  ex- 
traordinary people,  who  help  to  make 
up  an  empire  that  never  had— ^has  not> 
and  never  will  have,  a  parallel  upon 
earth.  But  then,  he  never  tells  otner 
men  so,  except  in  the  way  of  a  speech^ 
or  a  patriotic  newspaper  essay. 

And  so,  in  the  keen,  spirited,  sharp, 
intelh'gent,  variable  countenance  of  an 
American,  you  will  find  a  correspon- 
dent indication  of  what  he  is.  He  is 
exceedingly  vain,  rash,  and  sensitive: 
be  haa  not  a  higher  opinion  of  his 
counlary,  than  the  Englbhman  has  of 
bis;  but  then,  he  is  less  discreet— 
more  talkative,  and  more  presump- 
tuous :  less  assured  of  the  superiority^ 
which  he  daims  for  his  country ;  more 
watchM  and  jealous ;  and,  of  course^ 
more  waspish  and  quarrelsome,  like 
diminutive  men,  who,  if  they  pretend 
to  be  magnanimous,  only  make  them- 
selves ridiculous ;  and  being  aware  of 
this,  become  die  most  techy  and  pee- 
vish creatures  in  the  world* 

The  Englishman  shews  his  high 
opinion  of  his  country  by  silence ;  the 
American  his,  by  talking :  one,  by  his 
conduct ;  the  other  by  words :  one  by 
arrogance^  the  other  by  supercilious- 
ness. 

The  Englishman,  is,  generally,  a 
better,  braver,  and  a  nobler  minded 
l^ow,  than  you  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve from  his  appearance.  The  face 
of  an  American,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
duces you  to  believe  him,  generally,  a 
better  man  than  you  will  find  him. 

But  then,  they  are  so  much  alike ; 
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or  rather  there  are  indfvidttalfi  oi  both 
countries,  so  like  each  other,  that  I 
know  many  Americans  who  would 
pass  everywhere  for  Englishmen ;  and 
many  Englishmen  who  would  j^ass 
anywhere  for  Americans.  In  heart 
and  head,  they  are  much  more  alike^ 
llian  in  appearance  or  manners. 

An  Englishman,  when  abroad,  is 
reserved,  cautious,  often  quite  insup- 
portable, and,  when  frank,  hardly 
ever  talkative  ;  not  tery  hasty,  biit  a 
little  quarrelsome  neverUieless:  turbu- 
lent, and  rather  overbearing,  particu- 
larly upon  the  continent.  At  home^ 
he  is  hospitable,  fVank,  generous,  over- 
flowing witb  honesty  and  cordiality, 
and  given  to  a  sort  of  substantial  pa- 
rade— a  kind  of  old-fashioned  family 
ostentation. 

But  the  American  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Abroad,  he  is  talkative,  noisy, 
imperious ;  often  excessively  imperti- 
nent, capricious,  troublesome,  either 
in  his  &miliarity,  or  in  his  untimely 
reserve ;  not  quarrelsome, — ^but  so 
hasty,  nevertheless^  that  he  is  eternal- 
ly in  hot  water.  At  home,  he  is  more 
reserved ;  and,  with  all  his  hospitali- 
tj,  much  given  to  ostentation  of  a 
hghter  sort ;  substitute — ^finery  and 
show. 

An  American  is  easily  excited  ;  and 
of  course,  easily  quieted.  An  English- 
man is  neither  easily  quieted,  nor 
easily  excited.  It  is  harder  to  move 
the  latter ;  but  once  in  motion,  it  ia 
harder  to  stop  him. 

One  has  more  strength  and  sub- 
stance ;  the  other  more  activity  and 
spirit.  One  has  more  mind,  more 
wisdom,  more  judgment,  and  more 
perseverance,  the  omer  more  genius, 
more  quickness  of  perception,  more 
adventurousness. 

The  Englishman's  temper  is  more 
hardy  and  resolute  ;  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican more  intrepid  and  fiery.  The 
former  has  more  patience  and  forti- 
tude, the  latter  more  ardour.  The 
Englishman  is  never  discouraged, 
though  without  resources :  the  Ame- 
rican is  never  without  resources,  but 
is  often  disheartened.  Just  so  is  it 
with  the  female  character. 

An  American  woman  is  more  child- 
ish, more  attractive,  and  more  perish- 
able :  the  English  woman  is  of  a  heal- 
diier  mind,  more  dignified,  and  more 
durable.  The  former  is  a  flower*-the 
latter  a  plant.  One  sheds  petfiime ;  the 
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knv  ^{^  »fiigniPft]Wtt  >■  ^fewf  ^  mother 

^l^of  aloBg.)^  ^ut  the  Aveiicaa 
lKSfB0#n,  parfiiqgjaidy  of  the  aouthj  is 
be$(^  fit^  ^  loii:e  ^h^  counsel  :^-- 
<mild-bea^E3^  /pOOH  de^t^ys  her.  K 
fsmfsoxm^^h  ^  she^ipp^ars  to  J^ye 
htfUf^  honi  Ik  Tf^ole  generation  h^(x^ 
her  httshand. .  An  )£jgiglishFoman  }xaA 
ipopce  wisdom ;  an  AmeriG^fi  more  wit.. 
Ope  h&s  ¥^1:6  .g«>oa  license ;  the  other 
Q^^^nthnsiasm.  Either  wovhjLgQ  to 
t^  s<yiff9ld  with  a  beloved ,  pne :  but 
the  female  Am^npau  would  go  there 
^U  a  deUrium  ;  t^e  En^shwoman  de- 
libei;9^1y^  like  a  pia^yr. 

And  so,  tei9,  is  the  American  to  he 
distinguished  from  the  Irishman.  The 
Iijlph  are  a  gnU^ut.  warm4iearted, 
headlong  peopJe;  dh>quent,  feelii^ 
by^y^  ^nd  thoughtful ;  gr^  dealers 
^  f^  superfluous.  So  are  the  Ameri- 
ttiM.  But,  th^>  the  feeling  qf  jthe 
Jlishi  like  their  eloquence,  is  rich, 
ijiM^uSj  and  florid :  while  t^  of  the 
A9Miri.cans  is  moi^e  vehement,  argui- 
Jlientatiye,  ^d  qonoBjI^trated.  Theoe* 
j^lawation  of  the  American  is  oftep  so- 
Umn  »nd  aflecting — often  too  dry  for 
endurance;  generally  too  cold  and 
lihaste  ^r  enthusiasm ;  and  ^Kwaetipies 
eqmuisitely  extravagant. 

Tl^e  Ir^hman  is  a  hjorryin^.  care« 
less,  open-*hearted  fellow,  as  likely  to 
4o  FTOQg  a^  i?ght,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
ultation. But  nothing  can  he  more 
iirepoine  than  the  pl^uantry  of  an 
AmefioaBj  when  he  feels  disposed  to 
fhe  T#ry  fiicetious.  There  is  nothing  of 
'^lat  voluble  drollery,  that  unint^- 
Xttfijled  flow  jof  s€9i^timent,  fu^i,  whim, 
and  nonsense,  iu  his  talking,  which 
we  find  in  that  of  an.  Irishman  at  such 
jBk  tibpde; 

l^t  fihiyalry  of  ^in  I^sh^j^^in  has  ^ 
headiopg  fiiry  ip  it  whic^  is  ^resisti- 
Mt"  U  is  partly  .copstltutiopal,  and 
p^n  nuiirawlpus.  But  it  difieijs  about 
as  mv^  fmom  ^  chiyalry  of  ^n  Am&- 
JOism,  as  that  does  from  the  deep,  con« 
istitutumal,  collect;^  bravery  of  the 
Kn^li^nMin^  or  the  profeund  strsinge 
fervour  of  1;he  $cg^ 

Au  Ani^rican  would  make  a  dozen 
^tunes  whUe  a  Scot  was  making  one ; 
but  then  the  American  would  often 
die  a  poor  man,  ofs^r  head  and  ears  in 
deht'-'the  Soot  never.  An  American 
finds  it  hl^rder  to  keep  f  fortune,  a  Scot 
harder  to  make  one. 


A  Boot  would  ^do  Hm  same  thing 
over  and  over  agiun  afl  his  life  long, 
to  obtain  a  competency  i^  his  chur 
dren.  An  Irishman  would  sooner  he 
shot  at  onoe.a-week  at  the  distance 
o^  ten  paces.  An  American  would  do 
neither ;  but,  if  there  were  any  new 
worlds  to  explore^  or  serpents  to  caldi> 
that  would  '  nav  well,'  he  would  go  to 
the  bottom  ot  tne  ocean  after  them  in 
fi  contrivance  of  his  own.  . 
.  Everybody  has  read  of  Smollet's 
Irishman,  who  desired  his  companion, 
while  he  knelt  down,  and  hammered 
the  flint  of  his  pistol,  which  had  miss- 
ed fire,  to  '^  fire  away,  and  not  be  lo- 
sing time ;"  and  everybody  hasacknow- 
ledged,  that,  whether  true  or  falsCj  .it 
was  perfectly  natural;  but  could oply 
he  heMeved  of  an  Irishman. 

So,  too,  it  is  told  of  an  Englishman, 
that  his  house  having  taken  fire — con- 
taining all  that  he  was  worth— rfinding 
that  ^e  could  be  of  no  use  in  puttir^ 
it  out,  he  went,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
neighbouring  hiH,  and  took  a  drawing 
of  it  Such  a  story  would  never  have 
been  invented  of  an  American. « 

And  so,  too,  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  young  Scot,  whose  cpoloess 
in  such  an  emergency,  jis  a  capital  spe- 
cimen of  the  moral  sublime. — "  Whare 
are  ye  gangin,  lad  }" — **  Back  again." 
Kothing  can  be  more  absolutely  Scotch* 
I  would  trust  to  it  in  the  hottest  9re 
of  another  Waterloo.  >* , 

But  I  know  something  oi  an  Ameri- 
can quite  as  characteristic — ''  Can  you 
carry  that  battery,  sir?"  said,an  Ame^ 
rican  general  to  Colonel  Millar,  in  the 
heat  of  Batae.— ."  I'll  try—"  and  the 
hattery  was  immediately  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

But,  in  this  answer,  there  was  not 
a  little  of  that  affectation  of  Spartan 
dryness  which  I  have  often  met  with 
in  the  Americans.  Commodores  Perrjr 
and  Macdonougb  gave  a  fine  specimen 
of  it  in  their  official  communications  ; 
probably  thinking  of  Lord  Nelson's 
dispatch  firom  Trafalgar. 
^  Not  long  since,  I  met  with  an  amu- 
sing example  of  this  national  vanity  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  in  the 
Americans.  Greneral  Jackson  was  one 
oi  the  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
The.  papers  were  ringing  with  his 
name;  and^  go  where  I  would,  in 
.  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  could  hear 
nothing  but  what  related  to  the  "  hero 
of  New  Orleans." 

Among  others,  a  German  underfook 
13 
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to  MUflftDe  «H!^  tfaat^if  QeiMBtlJaebi 
ton  shimld  beooue  Preeideiit  off  the 
IWled  Stulet,  hit  name  alone  Wat  to 
UnMe  to  the  retft  of  the  mdldy  that 
tbtef  woM,  baye  nothing  to  fi«r  in 
Ameriea*  I  remember  hie  rery  wordt« 
''iS'o^cMv/'taidhe,  ''i«<ii(fri2ifsfi^ 
tumumt,  durch  dit^mmtzivUmrie  w^, 
dm$  keime  ntUiom  e§  wmgen  wfirie  mt 


an  hilfyiy  Ti^  wtan  ar  a»  ftufcr  ibt 
ttaato  ttOndei  T' 

Let  ii  be  reBMDdmwd  J  that,  in  diaw-i 
ingihit  paraUel^i  baveoidhr  g^fitn  tiie 
gttDtial  cbaiactet  of  an  JBnglisbman 
and  American*  JBzoepliont>.  of  ooncie, 
eontinnatiy  ootnr» 


CAPTAI17  B0CK1>KTSCTSI>** 


•^ 


We  baye  heaiid  it  made  fpeqnen^ 
a  matter  of  serioot  eomplaint^  that  Ire* 
Itnd  hat  of  lato  beoome  a  sort  of  stand- 
ln»  dish  in  all  our  ^iodical  works,  on 
WBidi  we  oompel  our  readers  to  gorge 
themtdres  ustfue  ad  natt^eam.  The 
tame  com|^nt  is  heard  r^ukrly  in 
ftrliament,  and,  In  tmtb>  Ve  do  not 
wonder  at  it  Yet  what  6oes  it,  after 
liD,  prore^  bnt  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing  80  out  of  johit  in  the  aftams  of 
that  poyinoe,  that  men's  minds  are 
drawn  fhmi  the  consideration  of  the 
baiy  woridng  of  ^e  machines  of  go- 
Temment  in  every  other  district  of  the 
country,  to  consider  what  can  be  the 
reason  of  so  notorious  an  im^gukrtty 
in  tbat  quarter.  In  truth,  we  have 
discovered  tbat  it  is  the  opprobrium 
regni — ^the  hair-suspendea  scimitar 
which  troubles  us  in  the  else  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  the  iiillest  fi»st  of 
prot^erity  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  na- 
tion. 

Our  Whig  ancestors  governed  Ire- 
land with  the  sword,  and  enfcn'ced 
peace  and  tranquilhty  by  the  sevmty 
of  penal  laws.  In  those  days  Ireland 
was  no  trouble  to  us.  We  never  heard 
of  its  existenoe  as  a  region  of  turbu- 
lenee.  The  storm  of  the  Pretender  ne- 
ver disturbed  the  politicd  atmosphere 
of  the  idand ;  and  the  only  precaution 
-deemed  necessary  to  keep  her  quiet 
during  tbat  hurricane  was  to  send  the 
legislator  of  bows  and  curtseys,  the 
Pnnce  of  Cai^t-knig^ts,  my  Lord  of 
-Chesterfield,  to  do  the  amenities  at  the 
<Iattle  of  Dublin.  Other  times,  bow- 
-ever,  soon  came,  and  other  agents^  tfll 
then  unheard  of,  vret%  called  into  ao- 
•tion.  The  fear  of  the  Pretender  va- 
nlibed,  and  the  revolution  of  the  Ame- 


rican oolonlea  called  up  new  ideat  of 
provBidal  impeitanoe*  The  qnettion 
now  was,  not  whether  the  sister  king- 
doms were  to  be  united  under  tne 
r^al  teeptre  of  a  Stuart  or  of  a  Gnelpfa, 
but  whCTer  they  Were  to  b^  united  at 
dL 

They  who  fint  agitated  political 
matters  under  the  new  views  dp^ied 
to  party,  disclaimed,  no  doubt,  stteh 
an  intention.  They  (^tmoured  but  Ibr 
firee  trade,  which  must  have  come  when 
Commercbd  i»inoiplea  were  better  un 
derstood  in  England^-atid  eeming 
spontaneously,  would  of  course  haye 
been  of  more  substantial  benefit  than 
when  wrung  firom  a  i^ehsetant  and 
pluckless  cabinet,  bjr  noisy  defiance 
and  irritating  oratory.  They,  seated  far 
rotten  boroughs,  and  the  creatmes  of 
a  proud  aristocracy,  made  tumultuous 
appeals  for  Parliamentary  reform-— not 
that  diey  cared  a  farthing  about  it,  but 
because  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  popnlar  engines  of  discontent. 
-They  oi^anited  under  isdse  preten- 
-ces,  an  armed  force  called  the  y<^un- 
teers,  and  summoned  meetings  of  ni- 
Htary  ddegates  to  bully  Parhamettt 
with  documents  under  the  title  of  pe- 
titions, but  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
•manifestoes.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it, 
that  many  of  tbe  leaders  of  that  di^ 
aimed  at  the  then  ftesh  glories  of 
'  Creorge  Washington. 

Their  vrishes  were  not  destined  to 
be  gratified,  but  their  intrigues  had 
created  a  new  power  in  Ireland.  They 
mooted,  among  olher  tojpics.  the  ques- 
tion of  Catibolic  Emancipation.  Thdr 
education  and  pditlcal  views  are  snfB- 
eient  to  convince  us,  thtf t  ther  hiid  no 
affection  for  the  dogmata  of  that  reli- 
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g^;  or  ABf  deuie  to  «Kttiid  the 

em]^  of  tbe  priesthood.    No9*-4ml 

imj  flattered  thetam^reB,  tfaai  when 

tiieir  own  olgects  were  acoomplishedy 

when  they  had  set  np^a.  repuhUe  ci 

Uieir  own^  nndsr  whatever  livery  of 

motley  it  might  please  them  to  do* 

ONEafte  it,   they    would   he  ahle   to 

qndl  superstitioB  in  all  the  phases  of 

die  Christian  worship.    The  promi<* 

nent  ohject  of  their  hatred  was  of 

oomse  ue  Established  Churcb>  and 

th^  cared  not  with  what  auxlHaries 

they  Hnked  themselves^  so  as  to  work 

it  harm  and  overthrow*     Henoe,  and 

hence  only,  ware  the  Irish  UM  of  the 

majority  which  the  Roman  Gathdios 

had  in  Ireland-^of  the  vile  monopoly 

of  ihe  ehuT€h*-of  the  hideons  oppres* 

sion  of  tythes— and  the  lower  orders^ 

m^  had  formerly  remained  quiescent 

:nnder  the  now  so  much  stigmatized 

severity  of  the  Wtag  Penal  Code,  ware 

stimnlated    into   murderous    action 

appainst  the  clei^,  their  agents,  and 

their  friends.   It  required  no  ghost  to 

tell  ns  that  a  mob  of  savages  let  loose 

would  not  stop  at  the  point  desired  by 

the  oriipal  agitatcnrs.    From  waging 

war  against  tythes,  they  soon  came  to 

a  resdution  to  wage  war  against  the 

state ;  and  the  Whitebovs,  Rightboys, 

Levellers,  Defenders,  &c  &c.,  were 

agents  ready  prepared  for  the  actual 

insuigents  of  1798. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  came 
the  French  ^Revolution ;  and  with  it^ 
the  principles  which  we  can  now  so 
wdl  appreciate.  The  hideous  counte- 
nance of  Jacobinism  had  not  yet  glow- 
ered out  ;  and  the  future  murderers, 
with  a  thirst  of  blood  raging  in  thdr 
hearts,  wore  the  mask  of  universal  be- 
nevolence. Their  fraternal  offers  found 
ready  listeners  in  Ireland.  TheWhiss, 
it  is  true^  recoiled  terrified  at  '^  tne 
sound  themselves  had  made ;"  but  their 
pupils  were  now.  trained  and  ready  to 
spurn  their  {enaer  tutors.<v  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  afterwards  &De 
of  the  most  MBguine  and  eaDgmnary 
.  rebel  chiefs^  in  his  verv  curious  au* 
tobiography  (which  is  the  only  read- 
able article*  in  Colburn's  last  New 
MonUilyj  a  periodical  which  we  per- 
ceive Mr  Campbell's  Irish  correspond- 
ents have  made  the  regular  Whitebpy 
Gazette  of  London)  informs  us^  that  he 
was  much  assisted  in  his  traitorous 
views  by  *'  one  of  the  very  few  honest 
men  in  the  Irish  Hous^  of  Commons." 
[[A"  precious  M.  P. !]]  **  It  was  he  who 


flni  tumad  tevattantlott  toKhk  great 

ntian"— nliat  of  sepaiating  Ireland 
£ng^and]3  ^'  hut  1  very  soon  ran 
ftr  a-head  (^  my  nia8tar."^[;N.  M. 
Magazine,  No*  XLIII.  p.  lo.;3    The 
new  leaders  called  on  ^le  unhappy  de« 
mi-civilized  rabble  of  the  eountry^  and 
they  plunged  into  war  with  all^  the  im<* 
providence  oi  savages,  and  ike  diabo- 
lical zeal  of  intolerant  fanatics.    The 
result  was  of  course  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Had  the  rebemon  suc- 
ceeded,  it  would  have  been  not  more 
vtB  vicUs,  than  wb  vietoribus.  It  would 
have  been  foUowed  by  the  extirpation 
of  h^esy  by  swordrand  faggot.    To 
use  the  words  of  a  noted  leader  to  <me 
of  the  original  Presbyterian  United 
Irishmen  in  the  north — '*  When  ^ 
men  of  the  Church  had  been  gorged 
for  dinner,  the  men  of  the  Presbyterir 
should  serve  for  the  next  monkngli 
breakfast."    The  Jacobins  looked  fyg 
democracy — their  savage  allies  for  what 
they  would  have  call^  a  thee^racy-^ 
and^  as  one  of  the  disappointed  aspl» 
rants  for  the  independence  of  Irekuid 
was  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
in  either  case,  the  proper  appellation 
ibr  the  government  which  must  have 
resulted^  would  have  been,  whatever 
Greekish  compound  is  used  to  express 
a  government  of  the  Devil. 

The  Union  followed  the  Rebellion. 
No  measure  could  be  mcnre  necessary 
in  every  point  of  view.  We  certainly 
shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  policy  or 
the  impolicy  of  such  a  measure  now, 
with  such  a  reasoner  as  Mr  Thoma6 
Moore,  the  biographer  of  Captain 
Rock.  It  is  open  to  the  same  obloquy 
as  the  Union  with  Scotland  formerly 
was,  and  from  the  same  class  of  peo- 
ple. Local  importance  was  affronted 
—day-dreams  of  imperial  independ- 
ence marred  for  ever.  Is  it  wondarfnl 
that  people,  whose  arena  for  political 
discussion,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  passport  to  political  imp(Nr&> 
mice,  was  taken  away,  should  feel  sore 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment— ^that  most  intolerable  of  nui- 
sances ? — Is  it  wondarful  that  the  £«- 
natUe,  full  of  the  recollection  of  the 
misty  grandeur,  cast  over  the  abor%i- 
.nal  savages  who  held  their  sceptfea 
by  lying  chroniclers,  and  also  taught 
by  tne  successors  of  the  said  chroni- 
clers to  look  forward  in  abounding 
hope  to  the  day  when  the  total  separa^ 
tion  of  the  insular  governments  should 
restore  not  only  the  natural  splendomr. 
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tat  the  dMtMed  ^th  of  lier '<  infl* 
Kond"--dtould  look  with  jealousy  or 
indiguation  on  a  measure  which  put  a 
final  extinguisher  on  such  hopes  ?*— 
Nor  shall  we  omitj  in  forming  a  cata-* 
logue  of  Uie  reasons  which  continue 
the  sorrow  for  the  Union  through  Ire<« 
land*-the  patriotic  exertions  of  such 
eminent  And  respectable  charaeters  aa 
^e  poet  of  the  Fudge  family^  and  the 
novelist  of  the  Wili  Irish  Girl— to 
pass  by  some  score  less  noted^  though 
Qot  less  active^  poisoners  of  the  pubUc 
mind. 
.  As  long  as  the  war^  and  the  hish 

Elces  consequent  on  it^  continued^  the 
me  of  discontent  did  not  blaze  forth. 
When  Ir^andf  in  common  with  all 
Ihfi  epapire^  felt  the  depression  arising 
|r<»a  the  change  of  war  to  peaccj  then 
it  was  Tiiible.  Ireland  could  bear  de* 
pKflsion  worse  than  any  part  of  the 
empire*  The  improvidence  of  bar  geB« 
\fy  had  made  them  imagine  that  die 
war  would  last  for  ever ^  and  on  the 
ai^ngth  of,  thisy  they  had  phmged 
themselves  into  contracts^  impossible  to 

Serform  without  ruin*  The  lower  or- 
ers^  dq>endant  on  the  lowest  quality 
of  food>  could  not  descend  in  the  scale 
without  starvation.  Hence  followed 
bankruptcy  of  the  upper  classes — ^fa* 
mine  among  the  Iowa:— and  thence 
axose  Captain  Rock. .  His  name  marks 
the  feeling  with  which  the  insurreo* 
tion  originated.  Moore»  with  that 
bad  faith  which  has  at  all  times  cha- 
racterized him^  pretends  to  be  dubious 
as  to  its  derivation.  He  well  knows 
Cbat  the  class  of  people  from  whose 
ranks  the  Captain  is  drawn>  look  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churchy  as  the  Rock 
of  the  Christian  faitb^  and  set  up. 
their  leader  as  its  champion.  With 
the  ignorance  of  poor  deluded  pea- 
sants, they  attributed  their  actual  de- 
pression to  tha  tythes^  well  remem- 
bering die  lessons  taught  them  by  their 
old  Whig  hmdlords,  and  the  false  and 
intemperate  speeches  of  Mr  Gciattan 
and  his  associates.  By  attacking  the 
property  of  the  dergv,  they  were  not 
only  ministering  to  tneir  own  wants, 
as  diey  imagined,  but  doing  some- 
thing vastiy  heroic  towards  extirpating 
heresy. 

Behind  the  curtain  were,  and  are, 
•ome  men  of  higher  rank  than  the  mi- 
aerable  agents  who  spread  brutal  and 
nnmanly  murder  over  some  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Ireland :  but  the 
•VGiete.Ca^Q  iUKfk  is  ai^  unpoetical  ^ 
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savage  n  can  be  oone^ved.  A  low,* 
dndking,  cowardl^r,  and  tanffuhiarv; 
vagabond, — crouching  firom  tne  gai« 
lows,  and  flying  at  the  presence  of  an 
armed  policeman,  unless  backed  in< 
something  of  the  ratio  of  a  hundred  tO; 
one.  They  are  poor  wretches,  (m  whom 
the  soldiery,  when  called  out  against 
tkem,  deem  it  a  pity  to  waste  powder, 
and  whom  the  magistrates  who  try 
them  endeavour  to  save  from  the  p«h* 
nishment  due  to  thehr  erimes  by  law, 
by  taking  hold  of  every  quirk  in  tiieic 

Eower,  out  of  sheer  compassion.  Such, 
owever,  are  the  heroes  of  Mr  Moore  ; 
and  for  the  tremendous  heartlessnesa 
with  which  he  advocates  their  cause, 
he  gets  deserved  and  heightened  re« 
buke  in  one  of  the  most  esficeUent 
works  that  we  have  ever  seen  en  ths 
subject  of  the  unhappy  disturbanee* 
of  Ireland — ^we  n^an  ^*  Captasn  Bedi 
detected  bv  a  Munster  Farmer."  W« 
copy  from  his  eleventh  chapter— head* 
ed.  Amusements  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
sants-* 

Through  Connaugfaty  Leinster,  Mtmster, 

Ulster, 
EoGk*s  the  boy  to  make  the  fan  stir.—. 

Thmnas  Mo9r9» 

<*  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  genius  forhap* 
piness ;  and  there  are  men  who  can  find  sa*. 
tisfaction  even  in  the  atrocities  at  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  are  grievously  shock* 
ed.  One  writer  of  our  days,  in  stately 
phrase  and  philosophical  calmness  of  tern* 
perament,  pronounces  our  disturbances  to 
be  a  war  !  and  invests  pUlage,  and  treadu 
ery,  and  murder,  in  the  dignity  of  military 
stratagem  and  martial  ad&vement,  Ado« 
iher  writer,  the  missionary,  finds  Captaio 
Rock  andhisfollowerstobemen  after  hisown 
heart,  and  over  their  glorious  exploits — the 
prudence  of  their  retreats  where  they  are 
opposed,  and  the  heroism  with  which  they 
massacre  the  unarmed  and  unresisting—, 
has  sported  amiably.  Bless  his  merry 
heart,  it  fits  him  well  for  his  em'plojrmenb 
The  missionary  is  Captain  Rock*8  favoured 
laureat  I  have  not  the  genius,  or  the  kinr 
dred  s^it  by  which  one  must  qualify  for 
such  a  post.  I  am  but  the  humble  and 
faithful  historian ;  and  as  such,  I  am  to 
describe  the  character  of  the  exploits  which 
have  animated  the  missionacy  into  such  an 
enthusiasm  of  admiration. 

'*  I  will  not  dwell  n^on  such  glorioup 
feats  as  were  performed  in  my  neighbour- 
hood  the  other  day,  when  a  oaring  multi- 
tude seized  upon  an  individuiil  whose  cou- 
SIB  bad  offended,  and  slew  him  in  fair  fight ; 
and  when,  before  life  was  quite  extmct, 
one  of  the  dauntless  train  lined  the  body 
iien  the  eartht  osnded  it  to  a  httled^tiwce, 
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aiid  j^lieed.ilM  WMoviradtiiAd  cavefiiUjroik 
s  ttonoy  thiU  it  mi^t  be  the  more  nmye^ 
nlent  mark  for  his  bbws.— '  Hock  is  the 
boy  to  make  the  fan  stir.*  I  pass  by,  how- 
ever, such  triiiing  amusements  as  these ;  it 
Is  oxily  in  hb  hours  of  dalliance  that  he  is 
CO  be  ftnmd  engaged  in  these  light  sports, 
or,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  ^  ridiculous- 
W  tossing  drilcbMi  on  the  point  ofa  pike.* 
I  eoma  to  a  noblfr  exploit,  sodi  as  wOl 
nore  ftMifiiUy  diaiaeterixe  tlie  gallant 
captain^  and  ttiore  eifisctaally  justify  the 
saSBihig  eitMVagaiice  of  the  missjonaty'a 
praises. 

««  There  liv6d  in  die  county  of  Water. 
fi>rd,  a  gentleman  of  small  property,  but  of 
a  family,  which,  independent  of  its  antiqui. 
(y,  was  venerable  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ge,  for  having  suffered  in  thehr  cause.* 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  he  was  a  man 
#f  ikte  kindest  manners,  a  most  humane 
and  laduIgMit  landlord,  even  to  his  own  de. 
lament,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
neftt  foKsaken  the  pi^alar  side.  If  such 
mm  are  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  the 
paoi40, 1  could  wish  to  know,  who  tliey 
consider  their  finends?  This  genUeman 
was  a  tenant  to  Lord  Middleton,  a  noble- 
man of  whom  it  is  little  to  say,  that  he  is 
a  mimificent  and  benevolent  landlord,  and 
who  has  the  rare  advantage  of  having  his 
good  intentions  not  marred,  bat  carried  in- 
to iierfeot  execution  by  intelligent  and  up- 
right agents.  It  will  readily  be  understood, 
that  there  may  have  been  an  anxiety  gene- 
rally felt  to  be  the  tenant  of  such  a  noble- 
man, and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  such 
agents.  Mr  Sheehy,  the  tenant  of  whom 
I  speak,  held  under  Lord  Middleton,  on  a 
iMse  for  his  own  life ;  and  (the  lease  of  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  re-let  the 
ground  having  expired)  he  gave  a  farm, 
containing  about  thirty  acres,  to  his  son, 
whom  he  wished  to  leave  in  possession  of 
so  much  on  his  own  demise.  The  tenants 
began  to  think,  that  if  Mr  Sheehy  died 
while  th^  were  in  possession,  they  might 
have  thetr  leases  continued  under  Lord 
Middleton,  as  their  immediate  landlord: 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  murder 
an  innocent  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  had 
been  living  for  the  greater  part  of  sixty 
years  with  the  old  people  and  their  chU- 
dren,  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  in- 
tercourse ;  and  who  had  been  indulgent  to 
all  his  tenants  at  personal  losses,  and  at  the 
expense  of  suffering  such  inconvenience  in 
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hit  fiunily  as  made  his  tndalgaiaa  %  tell* 
He  bad  been  walking  on  a  winter  evening 
towards  his  home — a  home,  from  which, 
while  Sheehy  had  means  to  be  generoos,  no 
poor  man  was  ever  sent  empty  away.  He 
was,  with  his  usual  open-hearted  and  bene- 
volent hilarity,  conversing  with  a  jroung 
peasant  about  his  approadiiog  marriagei 
and  assisting  him  wHh  hto  oowMd  on  the 
anrangements  he  should  make*  The  yo«ng 
man  entered  into  the  house  where  his  mat* 
tress  lived,  and  Mr  Sheclqr  pursued  hit 
way,  unacquainted  with  #Bar,  and  imagin* 
ing  that  there  was  not  perhaps  in  existence 
a  being  who  could  entertain  a  hostile  feeU 
ing  against  him.  In  the  meantime,  the 
young  man  from  whom  he  had  parted  witl| 
a  blessing,  had  armed  himself,  and  gone  in 
pursuit  of  his  unsuspecting  victim;  and 
while  his  mind  was,  perhaps,  occupied  wiA 
benevolent  projects  for  his  morderer^i^thd 
murderer  stood  silently  at  his  bad:,  and 
with  the  heavy  oouHer  (^  a  pkmgjb,  beait  to 
his  skall,  and  repeated  his  blows  until  hit 
benefisctor  was  lying  a  mangled  corse  upon 
the  snow. — <  Rock  is  the  boy  to  make  tht 
funstirlll"' 

Trtiis  may  be  "  fun'*  to  Mr  Moore, 
and  to  the  people  of  equally  refinea 
isensibilityj  who  can  groan  over  the 
evils  of  Ireland  while  they  consist  of 
keeping  a  factious  barrister  out  o(  a 
silk  gown^  and  laugh  loud,  and  make 
inerry  and  conceited  jests,  over  the  ex- 
ploits of  cannibal  assassins. 

It  maif  be  fun  to  such  people  as 
these :  but  what  is  it  but  a  sumect  of 
the  most  serious,  the  most  awml  so- 
lemnity, in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who 
deserves  the  name  either  of  good  sub- 
ject, or  good  Christian,  at  ^x)d  man. 
With  sorrow,  wiUi  bitter  sorrow  and 
ind^ation,  has  it  been  contemplated 
by  the  author  of  the  volume  b^re  us ; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  has  taken  up 
the  Rocks  and  the  Moores,  the  raga- 
muffins and  the  sycophants,  by  whose 
exertions,  so  beautifully  combined^ 
Ireland  is  ruined,  and*  Britain  endan- 
gered, entitles  him  not  merely  to  the 
praise  of  cleverness,  eloquence,  and  so 
forth  :  it  does  a  great  deal  more :  his 
book  places  hinr — ^we  have  no  hesita- 
tation  in  i^eaking  it  dearly  and  broad* 


^  rtJSf  J^  f.'S?*^J*^  ****'?&  SheAy,  the  Ronum  CattioUc  priest.  Who  was  banged  in  (he  town 
^JwISJ-JL*^  ?Jft£5®  ®^ **"?*'  *^  °*°»®  ^^ '  F******  ShoBhy*  is  a  convenirat  topic  for  almw 
IS22ir!L?*7°!!5L^ tl» menwho oondemned him.  It  is  suoposed,  1  know,  that  vety  equivocal 
«J?^J?!w?f*****«^*^»  tmtwhaterwrwetelhemerife  of  the  case  on  which  hettiiR*ed, 
«<*  cgffgjn  that  he  was  mafady  imtnimental  in  exeitfiig  thft  Whitaboy  disturiMmces.  I  knew  an  oli 
fSS5"Sl?Ji55^**"  Catholic,  whom  he  laboured  to  seduce  into  a  narticipatioa  of  his  deoens.  and  to 


£i?5^2S5SJf2ii?w^®**^'"°'!?.^«****^^    ^^  although  of  the  ipfdfle  abai|^i^n  wSioh  he 
T^,*i^?y?y  1*»  °^t  have  been  famocent   HU  connection  wiUi  the  Insuirectionwy  iwrtem  was 
«»^  wittlBMVRv  afihoogb  aa  lagal  tfMeoNS  eoiiU 
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a'^flk  bdok  ^Mte»  Urn  on  a  levd  well  off^^e  mttnifiiettiriiig  poor  aw 
tti  the  very  first  political  writers  of  happy^-^he  peasantry  only  are  in  want, 
Otr  time.  ana  disafibcnon  with  them  alone,  can 
The  book  is  far  from  being  a  mere  plead  the  agony  of  hunger  for  its  ex- 
answer  to  Tommy  Moore :  an  answer  cuse. — So  mucn  is  written  on  this  to« 
to  him  it  is,  and  that  with  a  yen-  pic  in  the  yolume  before  us,  that  we 
geanee:  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  do  not.  yery  well  know  where  to 
respondent  feek  himself  too  immea-  ohooae ;  but,  to  begin,  turn  to  p.  B27, 
sutably  above  the  petty  assailant*  A'  where,  in  the  course  of  discussing  the 
angle  blow  every  now  and  then  lays  Societies  lately  estaUished  in  Ireland 
the  flattering  punster  and  versifier  on  for  fisheries,  agri<;ultural  improve- 
his  back,  and  then,  scarcely  deigning  ments,  &c.,  our  Farmer  has  these  ob* 
to  observe  his  demolition,  the  man  of  servations  :— 

Munster  plunges  into    the  warfkre,  "  These  sodeties  proceed,  with  respect 

not  of  witticisms,  but  of  principles :  to  the  poor,  on  the  same  princ^les  which 

he  corrects  Moore's  false  statements  in  guide  a  speculadve  neighbour  if  mme  in 

a  style  of  the  most  painful  pungency ;  the  management  of  his  horses.    He  holds, 

but  he  does  not  stop  there*    He  at-  ^^^  co"^  ^  ^  unnecessary  hixnry  for 

tacks  the  principles  which  the  author  ^^^>  wid  that  good  grooming  will  keep 

of  Fanny  of  Timmol  dared  no  more  J^  ^^^  and  healthy;  wd,  although 

than  toforinuate :  he  cuta  up  root  and  ?^  ^'^^'^n**'"?^.  *"^  their  strength 

T^^Ju  ^4^^  J!\r^^Ai!L\^A  ^  dechnmg,  he  still  mamtams,  that  his  failure 

teaaeh  the  tree  of  prejudice  and  w-  -^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  undiscoveraUe 

gumption,  under  the  shade  of  which,  ^ause,  and  will  rather,  I  believe,  keep  the 

the  great  absentee  landlords  of  Ire*  poor  animals  in  a  state  in  which  they  are 

land  (Moore's  masters)  hope  to  con*  quite  unprofitable,  than  accommodate  him- 

tinue  their  own  enjoi/ments^^no  mat-  self  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  they  should 

ter  what  be  the  scape-goat.     He,  in  be  fed  as  well  as  curried.    Everybody 

one  word,  shews  the  reS  root  of  the  knows,  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the 

evUa  of  Ireland— and  he  dares,  what  condition  of  the  poor,  is  to  give  eftct,  at 

no  one  before  has  done,  to  lay  before  ^^^ihus  says^  to  the  desire  of  improve* 

the  world  a  scheme  for  its  eiadication,  f^'*' '  ^^  ^°*^  ^^"^  ^^^  '^'^^^  ^^^^i 

-^•cheme  which  may  or  may  not  be  in 'ome  hope  uj,onthem^  am  utterly  un* 

whkh  has,  at  aU  events,  the  ments  of  ^^^  j^,  ^'  bee-hives,  have  you?  chU- 

bwnff  distinct,  dear,  inteUigible;  and  aren  taught  to  spin,  &c.  &c.,  and  we  wifl 

which  the  author  of  it  expounds,  il-  encourage  and  reward  you ;'  and  perhaps 

lustrates,  and  enforces,  in  a  style  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  society, 

firm,  manly,  and  philosophical  dis-  may  be  among  the  persons  who  say,  in  the 

quisition,  second,  certainly,  to  nothing  form  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  All  your  »m- 

tnathas  appeared  since  the  death  of  provementsarejbr  my  advantage,  and  even 

his  illustrious  countryman— Burke-  the  prizes  by  which  you  may  he  rewarded 

This  praise,  which  at  first  aght  '^  '^ff^y  ^^^«»i«f-     The  grand  argu- 

fnust  appear  extravagant,  could  not  ""^"^  ""^'^t  ^  ^!^^T1  P""*  ^T*!?  *^ 

perhaps^^Wcompletely  justified  to  our  f^ZZ^!^^T1j^t^^^,^7^^ 
zHa^L,  «r;«T«»Mr»  ^^^«««naua^4^^»^  vaHous  societics  is,  that  tney  may  be  in^ 
readers,  without  a  greater  massof  quo-  ^rumental  in  enabling  the  tenantry  to  pay 
tation  than  we  can  at  present  conve.  ^i,.  ^^t,  .  t^it  is,  to  pay  higher  rente 
niently  find  room  for.  We  shall  t^,  than  they  are  at  present  able  to  make  of 
however,  what  may  be  done  in  the  the  ground.  I  knew  a  case  where  a  high- 
Way  of  ex  pede  fferculem,  and  we  shall  minded  and  very  intelligent  man  ventured 
endeavour  to  quote  one  specimen  at  to  move,  as  an  amendment  to  some  reso- 
least,  of  each  of  the  various,  but  all  lution  by  which  a  premium  was  offered, 
exficllent  styles,  in  which  this  author  ^'  the  premium  should  not  he  granted  to 
destroys  Moore,  and  discusses  Irehmd.  «»y  ^^ant  wjo  was  subject  to  an  exorhi* 
Hit  great  and  standard  position  is  i  f"^  ^^^t.  *  We  all  know,*  said  he,  *  that 
that  tfc  rapacity  of  the  lEiSh  knd-  ;L'^'^  *  X\*JlL^Ti^tl!I^  ?f 
lords  is  t«  fundamental  ^^^^[.ra^^tSS^u^JS;^^ 
sourc^  of  all  the  misenes  of  the  Irish  y^^^  y^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ j  encouraged 
pMmlation.  That  nuiwy,  as  was  by  »  bounty  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shewn  at  length  in  a  late  number  of  ppor.  it  will  be  easy,*  he  added,  <  to  as-i 
this  Magasine,  by  Y.  Y.  Y.,  is  con-  certain  the  easM,  hi  which  il  may  be  advi. 
fined  to  the  amcultural  population  sable  to  extend  this  encouragement  Be- 
ilem    the  pooue  in  the  towas  are  all  iiig>  as  we  ai«^  an  agriciiUund  body,  we 
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o«ik  hfve  BO  difficuUy  III  proixettiiGii^,  from 
our  knowle^e  of  any  larm,  whether  the 
rent  demand^  for  it  oe^  excessive  or  not ; 
and  if  it  he»  I  think  we  are  called  upon, 
by  a  regard  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  country,  to  refuse  our 
sancdon  to  the  exercise  of  a  rapacious  spi- 
rit, which  such  premiums  as  you  are  offer. 
iig  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  and  to 
perpetuate.'  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
stare,  that  the  amendment  was  n^;atiTed«* 
It  was  considered  monstrous  to  extend  the 
ittquiries  of  the  society  into  any  considera* 
turn  of  landlords*  oppressions^  and  the  in* 
terests  of  the  poof  were  to  be  no  farther  re« 
garded,  Uian  was  compatible  with  the  un» 


Captain  MoOs  JP^^eM,  v  Q^^i^ 

dren  into  a  tPorfd  whefi  CV^  portion  ir 
likely  to  le  wretchedness,  the  lands  mightr 
be  turned  to  good  account ;  but  if  the  po«^ 
pulation  of  them  is  to  be  of  the  same  kmd"^ 
with  that  from  which  the  principal  eviU  of 
the  present  day  arise,  then,  I  think  wise 
men  should  hesitate  long  before  they  would, 
in  order  to  procure  a  slight  temporary  re- 
lief, lend  themselves  to  a  measure  whidi 
would  be  silently,  but  certainly,  accumuUu. 
ting  the  materials  for  future  eonvulsioiifc. 
But  as  to  the  agricultural  societies  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  ^  the  poor,  they 
MUST  fail,  and  they  ought  to  fail;  be* 
cause,  while  the  rents  continue  what  they 
are  at  present,  the  people  distinctly  under^ 


troubled  aggressions  of  the  privileged  or^'    stand,  that,  for  every  new  power  developed 
ders.  *n  ihem,  an  additional  burden  will  be  im- 

posed  upon  them,  "When  Sampson  ground 
in  the  mill  fbr  the  Philistines,  ?ie  was  blind  f 
and  if  the  associations  could  deprive  our 
people  of  understanding,  perhaps  they 
might  succeed  in  strengthemng  them  for 


'(  Another  instance  of  the  same  reve- 
rence for  the  higher  classes,  I  cannot  pass 
unnoticed.  One  of  these  sodeties,  taking 
into  account  the  demand  which  corn  buyers 
made  for  what  they  called  *  beamage,*  (al- 


though they  gave  the  seller  the  benefit  of    their  lord^s  advantage ;  but  so  long  as  ther 


it  in  a  higher  price,)  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, succeeded,  with  great  eclat.  This 
was  all  right ;  it  simplified  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling.  But  in  the  town  where 
this  sodety  held  its  meetings,  there  were 
charges  made  by  tlie  corporation  which 
every  one  knew  to  be  Illegal,  and  which 
were  urged  to  the  real  loss  ^tlie  poor — ^not 
as  in  the  case  of  the  beamage — and  yet  no 
one  member  of  this  association  would  at- 


see  that  their  increased  skill  can  add  little> 
or  nothing  to  their  comforts,  they  will  re- 
main indocile  and  discontented,  and  will 
not  think  it  a  sufficient  reward  for  their, 
toils,  that  they  have  been  the  means  of 
sen^g  a  new  aspirant  for  the  £gnity  of 
absenteeship  to  &e  luxury  fbr  imicb  he 
pines,  and  that  they  have  procured  for 
themselves  the  power  to  run  to  the  apertures 
of  their  miserable  hovels,  and  stare  at  the 
splendid  equipage  in  which  a  new  agent  is 


tempt — I  believe  I  am  wrong_I  believe  a.     glancing  gloriously  by. 


member  shewed  how  easily  they  could  suc- 
ceed—but certainly  the  association  would 
not  put  one  finger  to  the  sore  part  of  the 
*  head  of  the  corporation  \*  and  he,  in  con- 
sequence, derives  the  benefit  of  his  illegal 
exactions,  which  are  levied  upon  the  poor, 
day  after  day,  in  the  presence  of  an  associ- 
ation instituted  for  their  protection  and  im- 
provement. 

*'  I  speak  here  of  no  other  societies  than 
those  of  whose  merits  a  farmer  may  be 
competent  to  judge.  There  are  societies 
for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries,  &c.  &c  ; 
and  all  of  these  may,  perhaps,  serve  the 
country,  not  only  by  introducing  new 
wealth  amongst  us,  but  by  lightening  the 


^  '^  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  asso* 
cations,  frivolous  as  their  objects  are,  may 
not  be  of  some  random  utility  to  the  coun-^ 
try ;  but  I  own  my  spirit  has  sometimes 
been  grievously  stirred  when  I  have  seen 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  con. 
verted  into  a  means  of  misleading  public 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  Irish  wretched- 
edness.  I  have  heard  landlords  and"  ladies, 
who,  if  they  thought  for  an  instant,  must 
have  known  that  they  were  themselves  the 
real  cause  why  the  people  si^ffered,  direct 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  asspci- 
ations  to  matters  totally  unconnected  with 
the  general  distress.  *  Now,  don^t  you 
think,  that  the  Church  establishment  is  a 


pressure  of  the  population  on  agricultural  horrid  bore  ?     Don*t  you  think,  that  three 

employment  There  areotheis  for  the  culti-  thousand  a.year  is  a  great  deal  too  much 

vation  of  waste  lands ;  and  of  the  propriety  for  any  pair  of  lawn  sleeves ;  and  could  not 

of  their  objects,  I  have  great  doubts.     If  the  parsons  live  a  very  comfortable  life, 

there  could  be  any  assurance  given  that  the  and  keep  good  wives,  that  would  ntirse 

tenantry  of  these  waste  lands  should  grow  their  pigs,  and  wash  their  children's  faces 

so  familiar  with  comforts,  that  they  would  very  well,  ifweaUowedthem  three  hundred 

feel  a  dread  and  a  shame  of  bringing  chiU  pounds  V    And  who  are  the  people  who 


•  «<  Captain  Rock,  or  the  mia^uMoanr,  has  alluded  to  the  very  (tever  letters  in  the  .Souttiem  Re» 
porter,  contaming  Instructions  how  to  rave  tithe  in  kin4*  ItUa  curious  fact,  that  the  writer  qf  these 
letters  thought  U  a  very  proper  object  for  the  various  agricvltural  societies,  to  extend  the  operation  of 
Mr  OotUbun^s  bUL  He  i«  a  joan  who  wiU  not  gratify  iiis  hoatiUty  to  the  churdi  estabHahment  at  the 
e^ioise  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  the  miaaionary  and  his  associatei  will  have  to  bear  the  evils  of 
their  Drarfare,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  hims^  what  Mr  Qoulburn*s  tilt  fn 
reality  was,  he  at  cneegwe  up  aUeppMition  toit,  and  conMy  ftp^  is  t^  assigtancf  tf  /^  tal^ut^ 
and,  MiMmu  perhaps  i^sguialimpoHamce,  the  str(nHr**i^ionqf  Ms  approval,'* 


MN.3  CaptaBt  Roik  Jieiifded. 

thtM  do^pAttttse,'  wiA  iadi  a  fl^^ant  and 
pragmaticilpfailosc^y?  Frequently  they 
afe  persons  who  have  strauied  we  ezertion$ 
of  their  wretched  tenantry  until  the  instru-* 
ments  of  torture  have  snapped ;  who  hare 
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erery  landlord  wai  to  oppreslor.  Manf 
latauords  there  are  who  have  endtled  them« 
selyefl  to  all  praise;  but  their  efibrts  are 
rendered  comparatiy dy  useless  by  the  great* 
er  number  of  those  who  are  the  devoorers 


been  maintaining  a  shadowy  affectation  of    of  their  people.  In  the  same  manner,  I  do 


finery  in  circles  where  they  were  admitted 
to  a  kind  of  scornful  toleration,  and,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  appearance  which  procu- 
red for  them  permission  thus  to  attend  at 
the  threshold  of  honour,  have  been  wring- 
ing from  the  hearts  of  their  forlorn  depen- 
dants the  humble  comforts  which  had  been 
■o  hardly  earned ;  and  who,  when  oppres- 
sbn  could  procure  no  more,  returned  with 
the  stem  grasp  of  necessity  upon  them,  and 
imported  themselves,  with  their  poverty 
and  their  peevishness,  in  return  for  the 
large  revenue  they  send  annually  away  for 
tile  satisfoction  of  their  creditors  in  Eng- 
land. Oh,  this  dreadful  abseoteeship ! 
Who  has  ever  looked  upon  a  group  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  has  not  mourned 
for  their  desertion  ?  And  to  think  of  the  love 
and  the  homage  from  which  our  absentees 
fly  away  1  I  well  remember  when  the  name 
of  '- '  '•'  would  have  sent  a  trumpet  tone  in- 
to all  hearts  within  the  limits  of  an  exten- 
sive county.  I  remember  well,  when  there 
needed  but  that  name  to  rouse,  into  any  ac- 
tion of  labour  or  of  peril,  as  fearless  and  as 
gallant  a  host  as  ever  the  sun  looked  down 


not  mean  to  say  that  all  agents  are  to  be 
condemned ;  but  that  the  conduct  of  the 
great  majority  (at  least  the  majority  of  such 
as  I  have  known)  is  in  the  h^est  degree 
to  be  reprobated.  In  some  instances,  the 
agency  system  is  to  blame  for  the  evib 
which  originate  in  it ;  in  others,  the  agents 
are  the  causes  of  evil.  It  bleeds  no  sagacity 
to  discern,  that,  in  those  cases  where  the 
agents  live  at  a  considerable  distance  ftom 
the  estates  th^  are  to  manage,  the  evils  of 
their  non-residence  must  be  sensibly  felt. 
These  gentlemen  appoint  a  particular  day 
on  whidi  they  will  attend  to  receive  the 
rents ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  per- 
jons  who  never  visit  the  property  (as  is  fre^ 
quently  the  case)  can  be  acquainted  with 
the  proper  objects  for  indulgence,  and  can 
know  in  what  cases  they  should  press  their 
demands.  Englishmen  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  a  little  judicious  in- 
dulgence to  an  Irish  tenantry,  and  may  not 
readily  comprehend  how  many  a  poor  man 
is  ruined  for  the  want  of  a  resident  agent, 
of  a  better  order  than  the  bailifis  usuaUy 
employed,  to  receive  his  rent  in  small  por^ 


njpm.    And  he  who  could  thus  '  wield  at  tionsy  as  he  gathers  it  at  the  various  mar» 

wiU*  the  energies  of  a  fine  people,  before  kets. 

trbom,  I  am  convinced,  if  danger  assailed  ''  But,  passing  by  this  misfortune,  ah 

him,  ten  thousand  men  would  have  made  a  evil  owing  principally  to  the  exorbitancy  of 

wall  of  their  dead  bodies,  rejected  the  god-  the  rents,  which  leave  so  little  means  for 

like  office,  to  which  he  seemed  called,  of  procuring  comforts  to  the  peasantry,  that 

bdng  the  benefactor  of  such  multitudes,  for  they  may  be  continually  under  the  tempta- 

the  effimiinate  and  debasing  pleasures  that  tion  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  some 

aMenatfid  him  from  all  good ;  and  now,  even  of  that  income  which  is  the  landlord's  due  ; 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  magnificoit  omitting  altogether  the  grievance  which 

but  desolate  mansion,  his  name  is  associa-  arises  from  their  not  being  well  watched,  I 


ted  with  evil,  and  pronounced  in  a  tone  that 
seems  the  very  echo  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  affections.  Oh !  miserable,  miserable 
Ireland !  when  will  thy  children  cease  to 
leave  thy  distresses  unknown,  that  they  may 
furnish  weapons  for  purposes  of  vulgar  hos- 
tility? When  will  those  persons  whose 
names  could  stamp  truth  with  authority, 


have  a  heavier  charge  against  the  agents. 
The  grievance  attending  the  collection  of 
rents  ia  light,  in  comparison  with  those 
which  arise  out  of  the  mode  of  letting  farms. 
If  the  agents  were  persons  unacquainted 
with  tlte  value  of  lands,  {and  no  such  petm 
sons  ought  to  he  agents,)  and  if  this  w«re  a 
country  in  which  Siere  was  no  more  than  a 


desist  from  attempts  at  misdirecting  pubUc    Jair  competition  for  land,  it  might  be  said 


(^nnion,  and  state  honestly  and  fully  what 
they  know  to  be  the  causes  of  your  distress  ? 
When  shall  your  people  be  rescued  from 
the  oppressions  and  extortions  that  have 
made  them  wicked  and  miserable,  and  that 
keep  them  desperate  and  unimproveable  ? 
I  cannot  speak  with  authority.  I  can  gain 
finr^ny  assertions  no  passport  io  public  fa- 
vour; and  therefore  uiey  may  pass  into  ob- 
livion unr^^arded ;  but  still,  I  willperfbrm 


that  the  mode  of  setting,  by  advertising 
for  proposals,  needed  not  to  be  chan- 
ged. But  hc^e,  the  agents  know  perfect- 
ly well  what  the  rents  ought  to  be,  and 
they  know  equally  well  that  the  peasantry 
are  disposed  to  offer  more.  Why  then  is  it, 
that  they  repUre  private  proposals  $  Is  it 
that  their  emidoyers  doubt  their  integrity, 
and  leave  a  hapless  peasantry  exposed  to 
die  peculation  of  men  whom  they  would 


my  duty  fonhfhlly,  and  state  what  I  consi-  not  depend  on  where  they  are  themselves 

w  as  4me  of  the  greatest  evils,  arising  out  directly  concerned  ?  Or  have  the  landlords 

ofabsenteeship,  by  which  our  peasantry  and  confid^ce  in  them;  and  is  it  at  the  su^- 

our  country  are  afflicted.  gestion  of  the  agents  ihh  mode  of  acceptmg 

*\  When  I  mentioned  the  grievance  of  proposals  is  adop^  ?  I  do  not  know^ljiut 

«xcein?6  rents,  I  did  notmean  to  sayythat  I  niow  what  die  •ooseqneBcet  hwve  been. 


Ci^daim  Moik  DddcM' 
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J  kfi&w  ihaiapeaiani  never  Ai$tkt  of  wmh 
king  hit  approach  to  an  agent  vmout  # 
hribe  in  hit  hand  ;  J  know  that  honeil 
agents  are  shocked,  and  the  great  mast  of 
agentt  enriched  by  ^it  nrfariout  traffic  # 
I  know  tint  peasants  consult  their  friends 
about  H^e  amonnt  of  the  bribe  to  be  qferedf 
at  weUat  about  Ike  rent  to  bepropoted  ;  and 
I  know  that  bribes  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  abatements  desired  have  been  offered  and 
mecepted  by  the  agentt  who  procured  them  ; 
I  know,  too,  that  more  than  a  due  propor- 
tkm  of  oppression  falls  on  the  peasantrj 
from  these  tracing  agents;  they  receive 
1>ribes  from  wedthy  middlooaen  as  well  as 
ftom  the  poor,  but  they  are  obliged  to  give 
ibllyalue  to  the  former,  who  might  tell 
disftgreeable  tales ;  and  they  make  the  poor 
mretches,  whose  complaints  they  hold  light- 
ly, sofier  for  the  indulgences  whidi  3iey 
must  grant  to  those  whose  stories  mi^t  }ae 
credited. 

*^  These  oppressions  T  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  are  main  cautet  of  the  mitery^  and 
powerftil  excitements  of  the  discontented 
epiritwhichreigns  amongtt  our  people;  and 
while  they  continue^  I  am  sure  there  can  be 
no  comjbrt ;  and^  but  fir  tfte  immorality 
nfihe  detire^  I  could  wish  that  there  might 
not  be  tranquillity  in  Ireland,** 

The  following  is  from  an  earlier 
part  of  the  yolnme ;  but  may  be  con- 
sidered here  with  considerable  effect. 
It  is  but  an  echaniellon,  however. 

^^  The  people  of  England  haye  a  ready 
mode  oi  jud^ng  whether  the  Irish  gentry 
WK  proper  protectors  of  the  poor,  or  ser- 
viceable intervenients  between  the  monarch 
simI  the  mass  of  his  subjects— such  inter* 
venients  as  may  be  most  likely  to  link  the 
peo[de  with  the  laws^  Let  them  judge  from 
this ;— at  a  former  period,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  gentry  to  free  the  lower  orders 
from  the  tith^proctor*8  vexations,  and,  by 
suffering  the  tidie  of  agistment  to  continue, 
they  might  have  had  a  system  free  frOm 
all  the  (Ejections  that  may  fairly  be  urged 
against  having  the  impost  principally  le^ 
vied  upon  the  poor.  The  gentry  saved 
themtelxfct^  and  left  the  poor  and  the  proc- 
tor to  settle  matters  by  law  or  by  agree- 
ment, or  bv  blood,  just  as  their  mutu^  in- 
terests or  their  mutual  animosities  prompt- 
ed. In  the  year  1824  they  have  the  power, 
without  increasing  the  amount  of  taxation 
on  the  landf  to  rescue  the  poor  nom  those 
vampires  (as  they  tat  called)  to  whom  they 
had  formerly  abandoned  them ;  and,  in- 
stead of  adopting  this  salutary  measure,  or 
shewing  by  £aix  aiguments:  why  they  do 
not,  they  have  the  praoisiont  qfthe  act  fir 
eon^MftiHon  mitrepretentedyond  a  damom 
.  raited  4igainet  it^  at  ifitt  object  were  toin* 


CJ««r, 


ereoHihei^icome^flhiChmrtk^andtafC' 
impose  the  tithe  (^  agittmeni.  I  have  not 
time  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  or 
provisions  of  the  tithe  composition  act  x  one 
word,  however,  ooncemiag  the  principles 
on  which  the  gentry  oppose  it*  ^  Whj^* 
(asks  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  3ir  Aber« 
crombie,)  *  should  the  gentry  surrender, 
their  Ic^  rights,  where  Uie  people  obtain 
DO  equivalent  advantages  ?*  I  can  see,DO 
reason  why  they  should ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  cases  in  which  $ka 
amount  of  composition  is  so  high,  as  thai 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  could  not  serve 
the  people.  But,  if  the  amount  be  such  as 
to  allow  a  connderable  reduction  in  the 
rate  which  ihe  people  must  otherwise  pay* 
then  I  bdieve  it  will  be  admitted^  that  the 
gentry  mig^t  abate  something  of  their  le* 
gal  claims  for  their  own  profit,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whose  protectors,  they 
style  themselves.  That  this  is  the  case  over 
the  greater  part  of  Munster,  it  is  not  diffi* 
cult  to  shew. 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  charge 
for  tithe,  there  is,  generally  sptoking,  a 
4ivision  adopted,  according  to  which  there 
are  three  rates  of  payment  I  have  never 
Imown  tithe  of  the  best  quality  pay  more 
than  128.,  and  I  have  fre(]^uently  known 
the  charge  for  the  third  quahty  to  be  so  low 
as  48. ;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  I 
could  form  a  judgment,  the  average  of  pay- 
ments,* during  the  seven  years  ending  m 
1821,  was  less  than  nine  shillings  to  the 
acre.  During  this  period,  according  to  the 
average  of  prices,  wheat,  the  article  (the 
tithe  of  which  I  am  cons^ering)  scdd  for 
Ifcl,  186. 8d*  the  barrel ;  and,  i^wina  the 
average  produce  to  be,  what  we  statea  be- 
fore,  71  barrels,  the  return  of  an  acre  would 
exceed  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings,  and 
the  market  price  of  the  tithe  would  be  one 
pound  nine;  allow  28.  for  the  difference 
between  the  market  and  the  field  price,  and 
the  value  of  the  tithe  would  be  twenty** 
seven  shillings ;  that  is,  would  amount  to 
Hiree  times  the  partoiCt  charge  I  Should  It 
not,  then,  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the 
gentry  would  give  up  something,  in  order 
.that,  for  eighteen  years,  it  might  be  secured 
to  them  by  law,  Uiat  the  charge  for  tithe 
should  be  equal  to  less  than  the  thirties 
part  of  the  produce  ?  Suf^sing  that,  for 
three  years,  the  parson  was  paid  more  than 
he  should  have*  according  to  the  old  sy»> 
tern,  might  not  thit  over-payment  be  rO" 
garded  at  the  fiir  purchase  ofihe  eighteen 
years  which  were  to  fillow  9  Even  on  a 
supposition,  that,  for  die  twenty-one  yearis, 
the  prices  of  grain  were  to  remain  what 
they  were  last  year^  when  wheat  brought 
-  not  more  than  I1.I  a-hazrd,  the  parish,  by 
allowing  the  parson  nine  shillings  an 


T 


***  Il«av«outef  tbis«mlculatioiiafcirp«riBhet'intfieeouiityof  Coi1c«wheretfatfcMftrgeibr  tithe 
aaouptsd  to  someOOafaeaf^  the  Isgsl  sight  than  in  thafreattrpeitaf  tbeiobth  is  iflud;  oiM 
name  the  tithe  of  one  kmd  of  grain  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  consulting  breyity*** 


I8f4.3 


Cdpiaih  Mo^  Detected^ 


though  they  aie  pennitted  to  ran  down  the. 
prey,  they  must  not  expect  to  banquet  upon- 
It. 

'^  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  landlords 
contrive*  in  dome  way  or  other,  to  identify 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  nation,  at  least, 
if  we  are  to  dq>end  on  such  writers  as  Mr 
Abercrombie*s  corres^ndent. 

<'  This,  gentleman  is  so  enamoured  with 
everything  belonging  to  the  aristocratie 
party,  that  he  can  even  eulogise  the  vote  of 
the  Irish  commons  against  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment*  as  if  it  emanated  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  by  which,  in  spi€l  of  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  climate,  they  foresaw,  at  a 
distant  day,  crops  which  nature  denied  to 
under  tillage,  that  much  of  it  may  be  ex*  their  own  times,  and  shifUng  the  burden  of 
bausted  before  the  term  of  composition  lias  the  Church  from  their  own  shoulders,  en- 
expired.  But  from  the  natuft  of  the  rea-  acted  a  law,  or  rather  passed  a  vote,  by 
soping  by  which  the  very  principle  of  the  which,  even  from  their  graves,  they  could 
tithe-bill  is  sometimes  opposed,  I  am  in-  inflict  a  new  persecution  on  the  poor  pa- 
clined  to  believe  that  the  real  grounds  of  pists.*  Admirable  sagacity,  no  doubt ! 
opposition  are  not  such  as  an  advocate  for  First,  to  prevent  the  Churqli  from  growing 
the  gentry  would  be  authorized  on  their  rich,  they  take  away  the  tithe  of  agistment, 
part  to  express.  The  gentry  remember  and  so  discourage  agriculture;  next,  to- 
what  they  gained  in  the  agistment  business ;     preclude  all  chance  that  the  Church  should 


fbr  the  first  three  years— 4i  sum,  be  it  re- 
inembered,  little  more  than  half  his  legal 
light — ^would  have  secured  to  themselves, 
that,  for  the  eighteen  years  which  were  to 
follow,  the  clergyman  could  recover  a  sum 
vhich  supposed  that  his  tiihe^  originally^ 
was  only  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 

*•*•  There  certainly  are  cases,  in  which 
the  parish  ought  not  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  tnis  Act :  for  instance,  tithe  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  charged  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  the  parishioners  would  have  no  benefit 
from  dieir  three  years*  purchase,  and,  in 
some  places,  the  proportion  of  etass  land 
ia  too  small  to  afiord  any  considerable  re- 
Uef,  while  the  arable  land  has  been  so  long 


they  had  hoped,  that  the  church  establish- 
ment would  be  annihilated,  and  that  they 
might  seize  upon  its  wealth ;  and  tliey  fear 
that  Mr  Goulbum^s  bill,  by  giving  it  a 
t>asis  as  broad  as  aU  Ireland,  will  secure  it 
against  the  assaults  by  which,  at  a  future 
time,  they  might  aggrandize  themselves. 

*'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  my 
pages  with  any  account  of  the  Castleliaven 
transaction<^much  might  perhaps  be  said, 
in  the  defence  of  a  stranger*s  conduct,  who 
fidt  himself  opposed  by  the  gentry,  and 
worried  by  the  people,  and  who,  findine  no 
disposition  to  assist  him  in  those  who  might 


continue  poor,  they  offer  an  enormous 
bounty  on  the  growth,  or  (^ich  is  the  same 
thing)  the  inland  carriage  of  com.  The 
Irish  Parliament  foresaw,  that  if  they  left 
the  clergy  in  possession  ot  their  entire  in- 
come, mey  might  become  too  rich  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  and  therefore  they  take 
away  one  part  of  their  income.  This  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  or  the  providing  for  the  Komish 
clergy.  //  was  not  so  applied  ;  it  was  s^^ 
zed,  and  made  private  property  by  the 
gentry  who  dibpossessed  the  Church  of  it  $ 
and  tliis  proceeding  is  praised  by  Mr  Aber* 


Ittve  weight  with  his  parishioners,  was     crombie*s  correspondent,  as  an  act  perform- 


ol>liged,  or  thought  himself  obliged,  to  re- 
tort to  the  severest  measures  of  the  law, 
from  precisely  the  same  causes  which  in- 
duced the  people  to  resist  it.  My  business, 
however,  is  not  with  individuals,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
gentry  ftimishes  the  best  commentary  on 


ed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  one  of  its 
rare  '  moments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  V  I 
have  sometimes  laughed  at  the  idea  of  men, 
like  Cromwell's  followers,  pillaging  for 
tliemselves,  and '  all  for  the  glory  of  God  ;* 
but  to  think  of  the  supreme  council  of  & 
nation  seizing  upon  the  revenues  of  any  set 


Vaxar  clamours.    We  may  judge  about  the     of  men,  and  appropriating  the  spoil,  not  to 


interest  they  take  in  the  concerns  of  the 
poor,  ftom  the  complacency  with  which 
they  give  them  up  to  the  tithe  proctor's 
peculations ;  and  the  vulture-like  ferocity 
with  which  they  scream  around  any  un- 
soundness in  the  Church  establishment, 
might  to  give  a  timely  warning  to  those  who 
are  not  of  the  privileged  orders,  that,  al- 


any  national  purpose,  but  to  tlieir  own  pri- 
vate uses — and  to  hear  this  noken  of  as- 
an  act  of  "wisdom  and  virtue — I  am  a  plaia 
man, — in  comparison  with  the  poliished 
avower  of  this  sentiment, — an  unlettered 
man,  and  yet,  I  protest  to  God,  I  would, 
not  accept  his  talents,  and  the  celebrity 
they  may  procure  him,  if  they  were  to  be 


*  "  A  farmer's  library  is  generally  very  limited,  and  his  means  of  consulting  better  ones  not  extensile* 
I  cannot,  therefore,  pronounce  with  any  greater  degree  of  certainty  thiUi  I  have  derived  from  reflection 
aad  fieom  long  inteicourse  with  persons  who  remember  the  events  of  many  years;  buti  am  strongly 
incliiMd  to  thmlL,  that  as  far  as  tithes  were  influential  in  <Usturbing  the  country,  they  derived  their 
Mischievous  power  from  this  vote  respecting  agistment.  At  the  time  of  the  vote,  the  nrindpalkiad 
Of  fanning  was  by  tillage ;  for  it  was  very  graerally  thought  that  the  climate  was  too  humid  for  com ;  thtf 
incomes  m  the  clergy  wore  accordingly  so  reduced  by  uie  vote,  as  that  they  were  unable  to  cootinuec 
thdr  accustomed  inmilgence  to  the  poor,  who  hi  consequence  felt,  or  thought  they  felt,  a  new  pressure. 
Perhaps  the  decline  of  the  Protestant  religion  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  samexause ;  bishops  find- 
lag  it  neeesMry  to  counteibalanoe  the  dJidnutioa  of  tithe^  by  making  large  union,  which  at  first  al- 
loiwed  Domere  than  a  modfifata  subsiHeBpe^  kot  in  pnwetaof  time  became  the  wealthy  benefices  of 
modem  times.**  .  . 
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accompanied  by  'the  corrupt  and  gervOe 
apirit  wbidb  couM  dictate  so  unwotthy  a 
dedaratioD.  How  debased  must  be  ih^ 
moral  sense — ^how  faded  even  the  memory 
of  all  nobleness,  befbre  such  a  thought 
oonld  be  sutered  to  escape  beyond  the 
heart  where  it  orlgmated,  and  before  a  sen- 
timent could  be  expressed)  in  a  correspond* 
ence  with  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation, 
whtdi  should  make  a  man  of  honour  blush 
to  be  found  standing  by  the  side  of  one  who 
bad  shamelessly  avowed  it ! 

*'  Something  t^  much  of  this.  It  is 
easy  to  judge,  that  with  such  notions  of 
virtue,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are  little 
impeded  in  their  operations  by  the  checks 
of  conscience.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if, 
being  free  fVom  all  moral  restraint,  they 
succeeded  in  persuading  many  respectable 
formers,  and  deluding  the  great  mass  of 
cottier  tenants,  and  even  their  great  pro- 
tector, Captain  Rock,  into  a  notion,  that 
the  Churdi  establishment  was  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  poor  pea- 
santry were  in  that  state  of  general  debility 
whf*^  made  them  feel  an  oppression  at  any 
part  of  the  frame  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed.  I  remember  reading,  in  an 
account  of  the  sensations  of  some  person 
who  had  been  put  to  the  torture  inflicted 
«i  culprits  who  r^se  to  plead ;  that,  after 
some  time,  he  became  unconscious  of  the 
pessure  on  his  breast,  but,  with  a  diseased 
vritabiHty,  felt  intolerable  anguish  from 
llie  weight  of  a  cambric  handkorehief  which 
was  hoA.  gently  on  hb  face.  It  was  thus 
tiiat  the  people  suffered ;  they  had  lost  all 
consciousness  of  the  burden  which  the  land- 
lords laid  upon  them  ;  they  knew  that  they 
were  miserable ;  and  when  they  were  di- 
rected to  the  tithe,  as  the  cause  of  their 
wretchedness,  they  were,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  they  were,  prompt  to  believe.  But 
they  are  not  void  of  understanding,  and  if 
only  those  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to 
set  them  right,  would  honestly  endearour 
te  instruct  Uiem  upon  the  subject,  we  might 
soon  have  a  peasantry  with  different  notions 
conceromg  the  causes  of  their  grievances. 

**  I  win  take  leave,  here,  to  recount  a 
lAiort  dialogue  which  I  held  with  a  poor 
fleighbottr  at  the  dose  of  the  last  sum- 
mer. He  called  cm  me  to  settle  an  account 
fbr  the  rent  of  hb  little  form ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  ccmversation,  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  paid  his  tithe.  I  perceived  that  he 
hesitated  a  little^  and  wished  to  evade  all 
discussion  on  this  obnoxious  topic,  and  I 
applied  myself  to  the  source,  which,  all 
writers  agree^  has  the  power  to  open  man*s 


hdirt.  The  applfBanM  Was*  Bot  liMioiit'ci^ 
hxX\  my  gigantie  tenant  i^iook  his  hya. 
dm^e  corls,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
^  the  right  thing,^  and  prayed  *  that  my 
honour  might  have  long  life  and  prospe- 
rity,* &C.  &c.  On  repeating  my  mquiry 
about  the  tithe,  he  be^me  more  commu* 
nicative.  *  Why,  then,'  said  he, «  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  why  diouldn^t  I 
-~may  be  you'd  think  worse  (Anglice  bet- 
ter>  of  me  than  them  that  wouldn't  let  me 
tell  you.  I  didn%  then,  pay  the  minister, 
and  I  don*t  know  when  I  will  pay  him.*~^ 
*•  And  why  will  you  not ;  his  charge  is 
very  reasonable f'^ — *  Oh,  it  is  not  that  at 
all ;  it  isn't  for  the  lucre  of  the  money,  but 
I  wouldn't  wish  to  set  a  bad  pattern  in  the 
country — and  that's  it  all  out  now.'  I  en» 
deavoured  to'  conrince  him,  that  paying  a 
man's  debts  could  hardly  be  caUed  a  ^d 
pattern  anywhere,  not  even  in  Ireland ; 
but  he  did  not  relish  the  notion  of  calling 
tithe  a  debt.  *  I'd  pay  my  debts,*  said  he, 
'  again  any  man  in  the  parish,  little  or 
great,  and  my  father  and  mother  know, 
that's  their  sowls  that's  in  purgatory,  God 
be  marciful  to  'em,  know  well  enough  that 
I'm  a  good  warrant  to  pay  for  my  seed, 
breed,  and  generation ;  but  sure  tithes  Is 
not  in  that  way ;  sure  nobody  ever  thought 
it  was  a  sin  not  to  pay  tithes  and  taxes,  and 
the  likes  of  them  things.'  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  debts,  if  he  did  not 
allow  tithes  to  be  such;  his, answer  was 
prompt :  *  Anything  that  I^  got  value 
for,  and  sure  the  minister  never  gave  me 
value  for  the  tithe.' — *  Don't  you  know 
that  if  you  were  not  to  pay  tithe,  you  should 
pay  me  a  higher  rent  than  you  do  ?' 

'*"  *  Oh,  then,  God  bless  your  honour, 
and  it's  I  that  would,  and  glad  I'd  be  to 
do  it,  and  my  blessing  along  wid  it.' 

^  *  But  I  should  have  no  benefit  from 
it ;  I  should  pay  it  to  the  head  landlord ; 
so  that  if  you  were  not  to  pay  the  tithe,  you 
^ould  pay  the  same  amount,  as  rent,  to 
Lord ' 

'^  ^  Is  it  he  the  negur  ? — bad  luck  to  him 
night  and  morning ;  I'd  rather  pay  the 
minister  itsdf  than  he  to  get  it,  the  dirty 
miser,*  that  took  to  his  scrapers  when  he 
heard  that  his  tinants  were  coming  to  see 
him,  and  all  the  boys  with  the  cockades 
bought  to  put  in  their  hats,  and  would  not 
let  me  great  poet  stay  behind,  that  makes 
the  songs  about  ^e  grand  ould  times— and 
two  of  the  gentlemen  down  on  their  knees 
to  axe  leave  for  Mm  to  stay,  and  the  ladies 
running  mad  after  him,  and  the  dinner 
bought  and  all — O  t  devil  a  bit  of  die  ugly 


•  *<  The  Miadonary  may  peibaps  have  heard  how  a  peer  and  a  poet  made  rather  a  hasty  exit  ham 
KiHamey  last  yewt  it  eaa  do  no  harm  to  give  the  commentary  of  my  poor  friend  vpon  it.  At  the 
■nne  time  that  this  peer  withdrew  himsetf  to  suddenly,  without  seeing  his  tenants.  Mr  Stanley  was  on 
the  estates  of  his  nobie  gmadttttux,  visiting  in  person  and  akme  the  eabins  of  the  tenantry ;  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  their  eondition,  and  leaving  bcMnd  him  a  remcmbraaee  that  will  make  his  gtfiero- 
ilfcy  and  hf  nnTolfnMnandi  fiaouniging  eondeseenuoa*  w^  known,  and  loved  with  oithusiasm  by  the 
il4«A"H>M»*»ti  *^  *hf  mfni.*ff  ^"^^'^  ti— >t«  hg  imparted  a  hope  to  which  tbev  had  kmg  been  strangen.— 
lni!thathewereiBBffiiiaH« 
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nppu  would  dko.  blift  Uv«  to  ttoy,  tout 
hoifed  him  m  body  aod  bon<t,  and  raj 
cone,  and  the  cune  of  all  the  tinants  along 
with  him*  If  it*8  he  tliat's  to  get  the  tithe, 
m  go  this  rainite,  and  l^li  not  atop  nor 
atay  till  I  take  the  minister  the  money; 
and  11]  be  bail,  'tis  long  agairi^tiU  lUllet 
any  one  put  me  astray,  without  coming  to 
vour  own  honour/  Thus  ended  our  dia- 
logue ;  and  T  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of 
learning,  that  one  of  the  best  and  most 
amiable  men  of  the  country  was  relieved 
from  considerable  embarrassment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pattern  which  my  convert 
had  set,  and  which  was  very  genoraUy  fol- 
lowed. 

^  I  have  now  completed  the  task  which 
I  imposed  upon  myself,  that  of  laying  be- 
^e  the  p«blic  the  sentiments  of  an  Irish 
liomer,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
«stabliihmeiit  affects  the  interests  of  those 
-who  eultivate  the  soil.  The  landlords  cry 
.out,  abolish  the  tithe,  that  you  may  give 
the  peasantry  an  opportunity  to  brea£e| 
tutd  it  U  hy,  thosQ  very  laniUords  ilhat  the 
power  to  breailte  has  been  taken  from  ihem» 
The  landlords,  who  extricated  themselvea 
from  tithe,  and  left  the  people  fettered,  cidl 
upon  the  English  nation  to  do  what  they 
themselves  have  left  undone.  If  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  ministry  or  the  nation  to 
accede  to  their  wishes,  let  them,  in  God's 
name,  overturn  the  Church  establishment, 
but  let  them  not  confound  the  names  of 
tiiii^  by  a  hypocritical  pretence  tliat  they 
intend  to  benefit  the  poor.  If  there  be  un- 
Mondneas  in  your  Church,  cut  it  off;  if 
Ihe  gantry  have  overawed  you,  give  it  up 
to  their  rapacity ;  but  do  not  profess  to 
imagine  that  the  peasantry  will  be  sufiered 
to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil.  No ;  the  gentry 
will  fi>r  a  abort  time  silently  and  fiercely 
vevel  in  Church  posaessions,  and,  when 
they  have  glutted  themselves  to  the  full, 
they  will  turn  again  to  their  sure  resource 
.-^the  miserable  tenantry  of  Irdand ;  and 
they  will  cry  out  with  as  fell  an  eagerness 
then  as  they  do  now — like  the  horse-leeches' 
thi^  daughters, — '  more !  more !  more  I' " 

The  Church  and  tithes  are  the  great 
objects  of  Captain  Rock's  hostBity^ 
more  particularly,  because  of  more 
immediate  importance,  the  latter.  He 
^ets  terribly  mauled  by  the  defender 
of  both,  now  before  us*--One  specimen 
of  this  also : — 

**  The  eiqiediency  of  an  establishment, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  a  subject  with 
.which  I  have  nothing  to.  do.  Let  the 
church  ^ht  her  own  battles.     As  to 
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coosidenitioiii  I  lunre  no  direct  eoncenw 
My  object  is  simple  $  to  inquke  whetiier 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  Memoin 
are  trae-^^tbat  the  riches  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  are  tht  eause  of  that  miseiy 
wnderwhich  the  Irish  RooNm  CatlioUcs 
are  sufiieriiig.  I  am  not  toinquke  whe^ 
tber  Captain  Jloek  shoots  proctors  and 
bums  cirarches,  because  heMteiihe  eleN 
gy ;  for  this,  let  the  offenders,  and  those 
who  stimulate  titem  to  violeiiee,  answer 
to  God  and  their  own  co/iseiences ;  but 
as  it  is  stated)  that  Captain  Rock,  or  lh(i 
poor  tenantry  whom  he  represents)  not 
only  hate  the  church,  bitt  are  impoverish^ 
ed  by  it,  I  shall  take  upbn  me  to  shew, 
hj  a  plain  statement,  that,  if  the  person 
who  makes  such  an  allegation  is  ad  wefU 
acquainted  with  the  present  fitate  of  the 
country  as  he  is  witli  the  history  of  past 
times,--*he  is  not  an  honest  man* 


**  It  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  pressure  of  tithe 
does  not  bear  on,  the  tenant  and  that,  ai 
the  landlord  came  into  possession  of  his 
estate  subject  to  suc^  a.chioge,  he  is  in 
no  other  wi^  affected  by  it,'th3in  by  aay 
of  the  incunbrances,  such  as  mortgages 
or  annaities,  to  whidi  he  has  beeone 
subject.  This  position  is  clearly  laid 
down  in  an  article  which  appeared  m  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  December  last^ 
but,  as  the  writer  of  the  Memoes  insists 
yery  strongly  on  the  omission  of  any  re* 
ference  to  Ireland  la  that '  article^  as 
though  it  indicated  a  weakness  to  tfaa 
Irish  claim,  I  am  glad  that  he  has  faiai-> 
self  furnished  the  means  of  provmg,  that 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  church  is  actually 
Stronger  than  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* I  believe  the  only  point  not  eata^ 
blijihed  with  perfect  clearness  in  the  arti» 
cle,  or,  as  Captain  Rock  calls  it,  the  eccle* 
slastiool  manifesto  contained  in  the  Re* 
view,  is,  the  priority  of  the  claim  of^ithe 
to  the  title  of  any  lay  proprietor*  It  was 
ahewa,  I  believe  very  convincingly,  that  the 
claim  for  tithe  was  older,  in  almost  every 
instance,  than  any  olaim:  which  a  lay  peo* 
prietor  could  set  up ;  but  still,  it  was  not 
possible  to  say^ '  at  sueh  a  time  titles  to 
lay  property  were  given ;  and,  so  raaay 
years  before  that  time,  it  was  settled  that 
the  tenth  of  the  produce  should  be  appro*- 
priated  to  a  particular  class  of  men,  and 
should  descend  according  to  a  certain  e^ 
tablished  order.'    What  it  is  difficult  to 


whether  the  Roman  Catholioe  of  Ireland    settle  with  respect  to  the  chiims  of  tho 


•have  or  have  not  good  reason  to  be  indi^ 
nant  at  seeing  the  wealth  of  the  country 
possessed  by  people  of  a  different  religion 
from  their  own,  let  the  Froteetamit  dengy 
fmd  Iqitjf  consult  together,  if  it  so  please 
^tbeo».«nd  give  their  answer.  With  such 


English  clergy,  Captain  Rock  has  kindly 
arranged  for  tl^  benefit  of  the  Irish. 

**  The  right  to  tithes  be  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.^  and  even  states  the 
aets  of  parliament  out  of  which  it  arises^ 
Accorduag  to  Captain  Ro<d&  therefinre. 
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the  ^etgySMen  iriia  novr  dwnandg  titiie»    fcAoiv  train  fa  isfiundf  iokd  had  iok^'aS 


claims  by  a  title  as  old  as  the  thne  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  whidi,  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  disputed  by  those,  whose  titles,  be« 
ing  of  later  date,  recognize  the  clergyman's 
rig^t ;  and  iue/h  we  are  given  to  undentandf 
are  the  tkles  ofaU  the  iay  lam&ords  if  Ire* 
land.  But  it  is  better  to  let  Captain  Rock 
speak  for  himself  :—<  So  little  was  com- 
mon sense  consulted,  or  the  mere  decen- 
cy of  forms, observed  by  that  rapacious 
spirit,  which  noting  less  than  the  con^ 
fiscadon  of  the  whole  island  could  satis- 
fy; and  which  hayings  in  tiie  reign  of 
James  I.  and  at  the  Bestoration,  despoil- 
ed the  natives  of  no  less  than  ten  millions 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  andthirty-seven  acres,  now  add- 
ed to  its  plunder  one  million  sixty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres 
more,  being  the  amount  (according  to 
Lord  Clare's  calculation)  of  the  whole 
superficial  contents  of  the  island.* 

**  If  this  be  a  fiur  statement,  why  is 
Captain  Rock  so  wrathful  against  the 
clergy  ?    The  gentry,  he  says,  have  deri- 
ved their  titles  from  the  most  indecent 
spcdiation ;  and  what  is  it  to  the  Captain, 
if  toi  antecedent  spoliation  may  have  di- 
minished a  little  the  value  of  their  pos- 
sessions ?    I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend why  the  gallant  Captain  should 
so  detest  the  poor  churchmen,  as  that  he 
eannotf  (as  his  biographer  observes,)  even  roh 
them  in  a  gentlemanlike  style.  He  has  found 
them,  (at  least  as  far  as  my  experience 
instructs  me,)  equally  amenable  to  his  be- 
hests as  the  It^  gently  $  why  should  he 
not  g^ve  them  an  equal  iliare  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  protection  ?    Indeed  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think,  but  it  is  with 
great  caution  I  venture  to  express  such 
an  opinion,  that  the  honest  missionary 
was  imposed  upon,  and  that,  instead  of 
the  wild  and  warlike  chieftain,— the  im- 
partial queller  of  all  sons  of  oppression, 
— *the    unostentatious    redresser  of  all 
kinds  of  wrong,— -who  retires  from  the 
notoriety    which    the    broad    day-light 
would  fling  upon  him,  to  dwell  with  the 
imiocent  things  that  browse  upon  the 
mountains,  and  rushes  forth  in  the  dark- 
ness, when  his  actions  may  escape  from 
isktne,  to  rule  unrivalled  in  his  own  do- 
miun,  where  he  has  won  from  the  sheet- 
ed ghosts  of  night  their  terrors  and  their 
power ;— I  sliould  be  Inclined  to  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  that  awful  and  impartial 
being,  some  hunger-on  upon  a  bloated  aris- 
-tocrat,  some  creature  who  had  forfeited  tlie 
dignity  of  a  man,  that  he  mi^t  crawl  in  the 
Uoery  of  a  wMenum,  some  echoer  of  his  lord*s 
phrase$9  some  soUtary  ajiplauder  qfhis  lord*s 
jests,  who  had  forgotten  his  ownemstence,  est' 
cept  us  an  appurtenance  to  the  great  tnanin 


sense  if  his  own  rights,  except  as  t^^ar^ 
doled  out  to  him  from  ahovct  ^nd  who,  '  if 
master  denred  him  to  eat  straw,  would  eat 
straw  ;*^^I  should  imagine  that  some  such 
creature  as  this,  having  stolen  a  plume  from 
my  lady*s  waiting  maid,  went  masquerading 
on  a  summer  night,  that  he  might  have  a 
tale  for  his  lord's  t(Me,  how  he  had  made  a 
missionary  stare,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
articles  of  an  aristocrat's  creed,  as  the  ge^ 
nuine  memoirs  of  the  reak  Captain  Rock, 

'*  It  is  indeed  almost  sickening  to  listen 
to  the  fulsome  tirade,  which  superficial 
and  designing  men  are  so  prompt  to  ut- 
ter against  the  severity  of  tithe.  '  What !' 
they  say, '  make  the  Catholics  pay  for  the 
support  of  Protestant  clergy,  and  tlie  ex- 
penses attending  Protestant  worship?" 
and  then  they  run  through  all  the  notes 
of  commiseration  for  the  poor  oppressed 
cottier  tenantry,  as  if  they  believed,  them- 
selves, or  wished  the  public  to  believe, 
that  the  people  will  become  contented 
and  happy  as  soon  as  this  evil  has  been 
removed.  If  these  gentlemen  would  con- 
descend to  state  some  important  facts, 
the  question  of  dispute  would  be  greatly 
simplified.     And,  first,  as  they  say  that 
it  is  wrong  to  make  the  Catholics  pay 
tithe,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  taking 
away  a  part  of  their  property  to  support 
a  clergy  which  is  not  their  clergy,  it 
would  seem  no  more  than  reasonable, 
that  they  should  tell  us  who  the  Roman 
Catholics  are,  whose  property  is  so  taJxii  away* 
For  this  purpose,  they  sliould  name  to  us 
some  person,  whose  titles  give  him  the  pos^ 
session  of  the  entire  produce  <fthe  land,  and 
from  whom  the  right  to  the  tenth  jmrt  of  that 
produce  has,  since  the  date  (fhis  titles,  been 
fwrcibly  taken  away  ; — let  any  such  person 
be  named,  and  neither  law  nor  justice  can 
resist  the  obvious  propriety  of  restoring 
him  to  his  violated  right.     But  if,  in  an  " 
cases  where  tithe  is  paid,  they  can  n^me 
none  but  persons  whose  titles  give  them 
no  exemption  from  such  a  demand;  if 
the  clergyman's  right  is  established  by 
the  acts   of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  •  if  the 
grants  made  in   subsequent  reigns  do 
not  supersede  it,  then  how  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  stated  as  between  the  church 
and  the  people  ?    This  is  the  case  with 
respect  (let  us  say)  to  the  oldest  titles 
now  existing.     James  I.  granted  to  a  lay 
proprietor,  nine-tenths  of  the  issues  ari- 
sing out  of  some  forfeited  estate ;  the  re- 
maining tenth  he  did  not  grant,  because  it 
had  not  been  forfeited  ;  and  so  far  have  the 
clergy  been  from  encroaching  on  the  lay- 
man's possessions,  that  they  have,  gene- 
rally, conceded  to  liim  a  large  portion  of 
their  own.     It  is  not  long  since  a  very 
litigious  man  waited  on  a  firiend  of  mine* 
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■(an  old  gentlemaa  Hiio  still  retains  the 
jNriinitiye  stmpUcity  of  past  days,)  in  or- 
der to  adjust  some  business  relative  to 
tlie  rent  of  a  farm  which  he  held  under 
him.  He  complained  bitterly  that  the 
rent  was  excessive,  and  that  he  must  be 
ruined  if  it  were  not  considerably  lower* 
ed.  '  We  shall  see,*  said  the  old  gentle- 
roan,  '  what  reason  you  have  to  complain 
—Is  this  account  between  us  correct  ?' 
The  litigious  tenant  inspected  the  books, 
and  declared  all  right  And  what  was  the 
state  of  the  account  ?  It  was  this — the  te» 
nant  was  indebted  for  the  rent  ^Jioe  sttC" 
eesdoe  years,  and  there  appeared  in  the 
tM>oks  InU  one  ilem>4n  kisjiwour,  which  I 
copy  for  the  reader's  perusal. 

**  Per  contra,    ••.•(>• 
*<  By  abatement  granted  for  )  «  |/w) 
the  years  1821  and  1822,     j  ^  *""' 

**  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  landlord  in 
Ireland,  who  has  not  been  a  great  gainer 
hy  the  tithe  system ;  for,  in  order  to  con- 
vey to  a  proprietor  the  benefit  of  nine 
hundred  acres,  the  government,  reserving 
the  tenth  of  all  produce  for  the  Church, 
made  a  grant  of  one  thousand ;  and  of 
their  tenth,  the  clergy,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  have  been  deprived  of  one 
part,  and  by  their  own  moderation,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
it,  they  have  conceded  another,  so  that 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  the 
landlords  provide  by  20  acres  for  the 
claims  which  the  government  granted 
them  one  hundred  to  discharge,  and  thus 
are  indebted  to  the  tUhe  system  for  the  re- 
mammg  eighty;*  and  yet  they  cry  out, 
that  the  demand  for  tithe  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  their  rights.  When  such  cla- 
mours are  raised,   Foigard*s  complaint 
seems  no  longer  unreasonable,  *  He  has 
taken  away  a  hundred  pounds  of  mine.* 
-r-*  Of  yours  ? — *  Yes  !  money  I  owed 
him.*     The  question  is  not,  why  a  Pro- 
testant monarch  took  away  from  bis  Ro- 
man Xllatholic  subjects,  one-tenth  of  a  pro- 
perty which  was  his,  but  why  he  granted 
him  nxne-tenths  of  a  property  which  was 
9io<  his? 

<<  Ay !  but,  says  Captain  Rock,  the  mo- 
narch who  made  grants  of  the  properties 
now  held,  had  no  just  authority  to  make 
them.  It  was  granting,  not  what  was 
his  by  right,  but  what  he  made  his  own 
by  the  most  scandalous  rapacity  and  spo- 
liation ! !  I— There  is  not  in  Ireland  a  per- 
loo  who  will  be  happier  to  give  weight 
to  this  declaration,  than  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  Let  it  be  established  and 
acted  upon,  and  I  at  least  shall  have  no 


reason  to  complidn ;  and  although  I  could 
be  well  satisfied  with  resting  at  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  yet  I  see  no  reason  yvhf  we 
should  not  lay  down  a  nobler  principle, 
and  restore  to  the  rightful  owner,  off 
landMi  whenever  grantedf  to  whkh  the  title 
was  /imnded  in  ir^HsHce.     I  will  make  a 
£ur  bargain  with  the  Captain— no  pbr« 
chase,  no  pay.  If  he  will  engage  to  esta^ 
blish  me  m  onZy  one  of  my  rights,  I  will 
engage  to  pay  him,  on  the  day  when  I 
take  quiet  possession  of  ray  estate,  five 
thousand  pounds  o^  good  coined  moneft 
such  as  no  christian  can  refuse ;  and  I 
will  undertake,  previously,  to  satisfy  the 
Captain,  that  my  claim  is  unqucsticHiaUe. 
The  lands  of  which  I  am  now  most  anx- 
ious to  possess  myself,  are,  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  the  possession  of  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  an 
absentee ;  and  as  I  will  bind  myself  to 
reside,  I  trust  that  the  Captain,  who  has 
the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  will 
shew  himself  more  than  ordinarily  zeal- 
ous to  enforce  my  demands.-— More  on 
this  subject,  by  and  by.— I  may  dismiss 
the  charge  of  cruelty  for  making  Catholic 
landlords  pay  tithe,  by  asserting,  that  they 
cannot  maintain  it,  without  denjring  the 
right  of  James  and  his  successors  to  make 
grants  of  lands,  and  thus  invalidating 
their  own  titles." 

We  have  quoted  little :  but  enough^ 
we  should  hope,  to  make  every  reader 
of  ours  wish  to  read  the  whole  volume 
now  before  us.     In  truth,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  book  will  create 
a  sensation  on  both  sides  of  St  Greorge's 
channel,  too  great  to  allow  any  in.an 
who  does  read  anything,  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  it.     What  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  work  which  attacks,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  landed  inte^ 
rest  of  a  British  kingdom  (exceptions 
of  course)  as  the  sole  atUhors  of  their 
country's  misery — which  says  (we  had 
almost  said  which  proves,  but  from 
this  we  for  the  present  abstain)  that 
Castle  Rackrent  is  the  only  and  un- 
doubted birth-place  of  Captain  Rock  ? 
—Will  it  do  after  this  for  the  Irish 
M.  P.'s— all  of  them  members  of  this 
interest— to  sit  quietly  together,  gi- 
ving, the  go-by  to  every  subject  in 
which  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland 
are  concerned,  and  clamouring,  or  lis- 
tening to  clamour,  about  things  en- 
tirely alien  from  the  true  question— 
the  great  question — the  one  question. 
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that  demandf-aa  Answer,  and  that  ete 
long  must  and  will  have  an  answer  ? 
No,  we  prophesy  distinctly,  that  the 
event  will  shew  the  great,  the  tremen- 
dous power,  emhodied  in  the  facts  of 
the  volume  on  our  tablet  We  pro-i 
phesy  that  the  sensation  excited  by 
Captain  Rock,  compared  with  that 
excited  by  the  Munster  Parmer,  will 
be  the  flash  of  a  rocket  to  the  Uiunder 
of  a  battery.  We  prophesy  that  of  all 
the  works  connected  with  the  British 
politics,  which  came  from  the  British 
press,  in  1834,  this  will  be  the  most 
powerfiil  in  its  effects  now :  and  we 
also  prophesy,  that  it  will  be  the  long- 
est remembered,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  direct  influence  it  must 
have  on  statesmen,  and  statesmanship, 
and  on  the  feeling  of  all  respectable 
classes  of  society,  both  here  and  else- 
>irhere, — ^but  also  for  the  rare  and  re- 
markable merits  of  its  style  and  man- 
ner, the  keenness  of  its  urbane  wit, 
the  scornful  vehemence  of  its  invec-* 
tive,  the  manly  decision  of  its  reason- 
ings, and  the  beautiful  propriety  in 
every  different  vein  of  its  language. 

But  to  proceed — we  confess  that  for 
the  present  we  are  not  a  little  weary 
of  me  mere  political  squabbles  con- 
nected with  Irish  subjects.     For  us. 


and  ibr  the  inaiiy%h<f  nmst  parttcipate 
in  our  feefings  as  to  this,  there  is  one 
deHghtfVil  morceau  near  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  in  the  shape  of  an  Irish 
story  of  the  present  day.  It  consists  of 
the  adventures  of  a  young  gentleman, 
on  a  visit,  in  a  part  of  Ireland  sadly 
infested  by  Whiteboys.  He  being  a 
stranger,  is  unwilling  to  credit  the 
stales  told  him  by  his  host,  and  care- 
lessly wanders  out  by  night  into  an 
interesting  district.  After  gazing  suf* 
flciently  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 

**  Ormsby  turned  to  depart,  but  sud^ 
detily  halted ;  for,  almost  directly  under 
the  tower  where  he  stood,  he  heard  a  hoarse 
voice  singing  a  wild  and  impassioned  air, 
of  which  he  had  sometimes  before  heard 
snatches  from  the  labourers,  as  they  re- 
turned at  evening  from  the  field.  Cautiously 
drawinghimself  back  from  the  small  winclo\r 
of  the  tower,  he  looked  out,  and,  although  the 
moon  was  still  behind  the  doud,-  yet  there 
was  light  enough  to  oiablehim  to  discern  two 
figures  moving  round  the  outer  walls  of  the 
ruin,  and,  as  well  as  be  could  judge,  both 
armed.  The  song  was  continued,  and  the 
words  so  distinctly,  although  coarsely,  prob 
nounced,  (each  syllable  occupying  but  a 
jsingle  note  in  the  music,)  that  Ormsby 
could  hear,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  al<r 
most  accurately  in  his  memory,  the  entixs 
song;— 


*'  Is  your  hand  on  your  bkde  ?  cries  the  angry  StM  of  flie  nlgh^ 
It  your  heart  m  tiie  cause  where  the  hearts  ofm^  brave  unite  ? 
But  the  slave  sMd  no !  ^or  niy  masters'  handk  are  strong. 
And  the  pride  of  my  heart  is  low,  and  my  strength  is  gone. 

'*  Are  your  masters  strong  when  their  cheeks  |nx>w  pale  with  dread. 
At  the  distant  sound  of  my  champion's  hurrying  tread  ? 
Are  they  strong,  when  the  shrieks  of  my  perishine  victims  rise. 
And  my  banners  of  flame  stream  forth  on  the  mid-night  skies  ? 

"  Are  your  masters  strong,  when  from  g^uwtly  visions  they  star^ 
And  a  nearer  shout  sends  despair  to  timx  sinking  heart  ? 
Are  they  strong  in  their  need,  when  the  cloven  gateway  falls, 
And  the  conqueror's  steps  ru^  force  through  their  coward  halls  f 


*^  The  singer  was  proceeding  in  the  song, 
and  had  conunenced  another  stanza— 

'*  They  are  strong  wMle  thdr  ch^ns;— 

but  ceased  abruptly  as  a  shrill  whisde  rung 
out  from  the  archway.  The  two  men  halte£ 
Seemingly  from  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore, a  whistle  was  repeated  twice^  and  then 
Ormsby  heard  some  words  which  he  could 
not  distinguish,  from  the  men  he  had  been 
observing.  They  then  passed  on,  and  turned 
round  towards  the  principal  entrance, 
through  wMch  he  must  pass  in  attempting 
to  make  his  escape  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
There  were  evidently  at  least  three  men, 
for  the  one  to  whose  signal  they  bad 
attended,  must  be  of  their  party.  There 
were  perhaps  many  more.  He  now  re- 
membered various  noises  which  had  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  disturbed  his 
reveries.  Then  he  had  disregarded  them, 
or  thought  them  oocasioned  by  the  retum- 
ing^  the  nxdn  to  thdr  nests*    Now  he 


imagined  that  they  might  have  intimated 
the  arrival  of  some  fierce  plunderer  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  Now  also  he  remember- 
ed the  sleeper  whom  he  had  seca  in  the 
evening,  and  who  was,  it  might  be,  a  sen- 
tinel to  keep  the  place  clear ;  and  he  prayed 
that  his  sleep  was  not  feigned.  The  place 
where  he  stood  could  not  afford  him  a  view 
of  the  inside  of  the  ruin ;  but  near  him 
there  was  a  breach  in  the  inner  wall,  oveir 
which,  too,  some  ivy  was  partially  hanging ; 
and  here  he  thought  he  could  (lumself  un- 
seen) behold  the  interioar. 

'^  He  was  disappointed ;  for,  althousjli 
the  aperture  commanded  the  place  he  wiraw 
ed  to  see,  yet  ^e  darkness  was  so  grsat^ 
thaf;  he  could  not  distinguish  any  object 
whatever.  He,  however,  remained  at  his 
post,  silent  and  watchful,  listening  for  any 
sound;  but  he  heard  nothing,  exc^t  m 
slight  rustle  below  him,  which  might  mdi. 
cate  the  restless  movemoits  of  a  number 
of  persons  in  a  conbtrained  silence,  or  raigftc 
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be  mH^i^f  mo^  ten  Ui?  eiect  of  g  ztsmg . 
bret^^t  ,wh|c)i  was  rustling  in  the  long 
grass.  Conjecture  was  soon  at  an  end ;  the 
iQoon  which  had,  behind  the  doud,  ascend-^ 
ed  to  a  height  Whence  it  could  overlook  the 
nrin,  now  emerged,  and  shone  with  full 
lustre  above  the  roofless  walls,  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  central  hall,  and  dis- 
dosing  %o  Ormsby  a  scene  which  might  fill 
ft^tout  heart  with  astonishment  at  least. 

^'  The  last  instant  he  was  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  night  and  thick  darkness ;  and 
now  the  darkness  is  rolled  away,  and  he  is 
looking  upon  the  faces  of  a  multitude  of  ^ 
armed  men  thronging  the  silent  hall  before 
him  ;  he  is  so  near  as  to  be  almost  in  their 
presence,  and  feels,  that,  if  they  seek  him, 
escape  is  impossible.  It  was  certainly  a 
moment  full  of  alarm.  They  were  scattered 
among  the  huge  fragments,  in  various  atti- 
tudes, and  variously  armed ;  some  had 
pikes  on  which  they  leaned,  and  pistols 
stuck  in  rude  belts  which  were  fastened 
around  them ;  some  were  reclined  with 
their  faces  turned  up  towards  the  moon,  and 
looking  so  ghastly  in  the  pale  light,  that, 
but  for  their  opened  eyes,  they  might  ap- 

Sear  to  be  corpses.  There  were  two  or 
iree  kneeling  before  a  recess  where  an  altar 
had  stood,  and  some  were  standing  near 
the  archway  with  muskets  shouldered,  and 
more  regularly  accoutred  than  their  fellows. 
Their  dress  was  also  various ;  some  wore 
coats  with  green  on  the  collars  and  the 
wrists ;  some  wore  the  loose  great  coat,  to 
which  the  Irish  poor  are  accustomed ;  some 
had  procured  military  caps ;  some  were 
with  bare  heads,  or  with  broken  hats, 
through  which  their  wild  hair  had  thrust 
itself;  but  all  were  perfectly  silent,  and 
almost  motionless;  and  there  was  some- 
thing unusually  dreadful  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  every  one  of  these  grim  savage- 
looking  beings,  who  had  assembled  toge- 
ther for  some  common  purpose,  remained 
occupied  by  his  own  sensations,  and  did 
not  rdax  die  stem  ferocity  of  his  counte- 
nance or  his  purpose,  by  even  a  whispered 
communication  with  his  fellows.  They 
remained,  each  one  confined  to  himself 
alone,  and  seemed  less  disposed  to  inter- 
diange  of  thought  or  sentiment,  than  a 
horde  of  wolves  who  have  made  their  league 
of  blood,  but  can  hold  no  converse  toge- 
ther. 

*'''  As  he  looked  with  wonder  and  alarm  on 
this  agitating  scene,  he  heard  again  the 
whistle.  It  now,  from  the  ringing  sound, 
a]4>eared  to  proceed  from  under  the  arch- 
way ;  again  the  words  were  repeated,  and 
instantly  the  entire  multitude  sprang  upon 
their  feet  and  seized  thdr  arms.  *•  The 
General  V  cried  a  voice  from  the  entrance, 
and  the  musketeers  lowered  their  arms^ 
and  formed  a  kind  of  guard  of  honour  to 
the  person  who  entered,  with  whom  they 
advanced  farther  into  the  hall,  while  aU 
the  wild  multitude  within,  arranged  them- 
ftdvea  into  a  semicirde  before  him.    For 
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a  diort  thne  th^fUeD^conlinMd  I  ifte  Oe- 
■eial  and  his  party  stood  at  the  eentre  of 
tliecirde:  the  surrounding  multitude  sa*^ 
luted  by  lowering  of  arms,  but  there  was 
no  noisy  demonstration  of  attachment,  not 
even  the  low  murmur  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  creep  along  the  lines.  Various 
persons  at  intervals^  m  the  lines,  who  were,' 
each  of  them,  distinguished  by  a  cross  bdt 
and  sword,  beginning  at  the  right,  and 
proceeding  along  to  the  other  extremity,' 
in  their  turns  came  forward,  and  retired 
after  having  conversed  apart  with  the  Oeu 
neral,  who  paused  after  each  conference, 
as  if  he  were  comparing  the  accounts  h« 
received  with  the  state  of  the  party  he  was 
inspecting.  After  some  time  spent  in  thia 
manner,  the  persons  around  him  fdlback  ; 
and  he  stood  full  in  Ormsby*s  view,  though 
with  his  face  partially  averted.  As  he 
took  off  his  hat,  his  profile  became  visible, 
and  his  headend  face  seemed  to  denote  him 
a  person  of  higher  consideration  than  might 
be  supposed  connected  with  such  conf^e* 
rates.  He  was  now  about  to  speak,  as  thd 
slight  bustle  among  the  troops  seemed  to 
promise,  and  Ormsby  held  his  breath, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  word  of  the  General's 
address.  He  found,  however,  that  he 
could  with  ease  hear  every  word,  so  arti« 
culate  was  the  utterance  of  the  speaker, 
and  so  hushed  the  attention  of  his  hearers**' 

This  leader  makes  an  impassioned 
speech,  but  recommends  another  year's 
delay:  this  occasions  a  tumult,  the 
whole  course  of  which  is  most  graphi- 
cally described ;  but  he  succeeds  in  ap- 
peasing it.  Ormsby  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  discovery,  when  an  alarm 
draws  off  the  banditti  elsewhere,  on 
various  errands,  leaving  the  General 
with  but  a  single  companion.  Their 
conversation  is  characteristic 

'^  The  General  and  one  companion  were 
below  him,  looking  on  the  various  groups 
as  they  departed.  *■  There  they  go,'  saidr 
the  General,  *  ruffians  1  who  are  cowards 
without  the  love  of  life.  There  is  not  a 
single  body  of  these  villains,  which  would 
no^  scatter  at  the  resistance  of  three  brave 
men ;  and  there  is  not  a  man,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  multitude  we  have  seen,  who 
would  not  afterwards  die  with  an  indiffer- 
ence, which  would  do  honour  to  an  ancient 
stoic' 

'•  The  reply  was,  *  They  seem  to  be 
impatient  for  a  general  rising,  which  does 
not  indicate  anj^ing  cowardly  in  their 
disposition.' 

"  '  Yes,  yes ;  they,  will  have  an  explo- 
sion ;  they  little  care  or  thmk  whether  it  is 
their  cause  or  their  enemy  they  blow  up. 
They  tliink  they  would  have  freer  licence ; 
that  it  should  be  everywhere  plunder  and 
licentiousness :  but  I  know  them  wdl, 
wretches !'  • 

^*  *  And  is  ^ere  no  intention  of  having 
a  general  rising  ?' 


lU  Capt^  Mock  DeiecUd*  Offyf 

<^  ^  My  jgood  fxieDd,  e*ii  ycm  think  that*  manner)  had  teen  th0  toah  approacfaingt 
with  iutnimenlB  like  these,  anything  can  and  whUe  retuining  Onnsby's  ulatc^  hiul 
be  gained  in  open  war  ?  With  yoa  1  can  tamed  his  back  upon  the  poor  petitioner* 
have  no  teetets.  Otir  whole  phma  I  will  The  poor  man,  however,  seemed  not  to  de- 
unfold  to  you  fully  this  night.  Indeed,  I  spair — <  It*8  what  I  was  making  boold  to 
.am  directed  so  to  do ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  spake  to  your  honour  about,  is  a  little  bill 
promise  of  boundless  success  we  can  aet  of  mine  your  honour-^or  work  I  gave  last 
^poB  these  clods*    They  must  be  our  in*  year,  plase  your  honour.* 


stmments ;  but  they  ^all  not  know  our        ^^ '  Ryan  !*  said  Mr  Hewson,  without 


in  our  sight ;  but  they  shall  not  seem  im-  guish-looking  fellow  wiUi  one  eye,  who  had 

portant  to  the  government ;  it  is  sleeping,  been  attending  on  his  master,  and  who  now 

and  we  will  not  disturb  it.*  lounged  carelessly  towards  the  kennel,  sing- 

.   '^  ^  But  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  mat-  ing  as  he  went— 

ter  to  reconcile  these  fierce  men  to  such  •  This  if  the  sport, 

repeated  postponements  of  your  enterprize.'  To  which  we  do  resort» 

"  '  Yes,  I  began  to  feel  a  Uttle  alarmed  <c  c  oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  your  honour,* 

about  it  to-mght ;  that  old  father  diamour-  cjig^  the  poor  man,  '  don't  let  him  let  out 

ing  about  his  sons  was  confusing,  but  we  ^^  ^q^^^  q,  they'll  tare  me  to  pieces.    Let 

have  got  through  the  difficulty ;  and  I  am  jjje  go  away  this  wonst,  and  God  bless  your 

strongly  of  opinion,  that  I  wiU  not  tempt  honour— and  I'U  take  my  oath  on  aU  the 

fortune  by  trying  another.     I  was  weU  books  that  ever  was  shut  and  open,  that 

pleased  to-night  that  they  cannot  penetrate  py  never  come  troubling  your  honour 

my  di^piises ;  I  would  not  depend  on  one  acain.' 

of  them,  they  would  all  betray  me.     You  u  c  Ryan  t »  gaid  Mr  Hewson,  without 

are  wise  to  keep  yourself  concealed  ;  put  looking  towards  the  poor  wretch  who  was 

yourself  once  in  their  power,  and  you  are  supplicating  for  mercy, '  reason  with  this 

their  slave  or  their  victim.     But  come,  man.' 

where  are  the  horses  ?  we  have  a  long  way  <c  »Xwas  all  one  to  Rvan— he  came  back 

to  ride ;  and  if  these  ruffians  perform  weU  ^^jj  ^^^  game  careless  air  as  that  with  which 

Ihe  business  of  this  and  the  next  night,  we  jje  was  going  to  unkennel  some  very  fierce 

may  leave  the  country  to  themselves  for  hounds,  and  perhaps  halloo  them  on  the 

months  to  come.'  unfortunate  being.  His  reasoning,  too,  was 

"  This  conversation  took  place  nearly  ghort ;  it  was  simply  the  procuring  a  book 

under  the  wmdow  of  the  tower  where  and  compelling  the  poor  man  to  swear  that 

Ormsby  was  listening  ;  the  speakers  left  he  would  never  again  come  to  demand  hia 

the  place ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  waited  debt.   Still  the  poor  creature  (after  having 

until  the  marauding  parties  left,  the  vicini-  gwom)  was  casting  a  longing  look  toward 

tv  of  the  abbey ;  and  soon  after,  he  heard  m^  Hewson.  « Ah  !  if  your  honour  would 

the  retreadng  tramp  of  horses  moving  ra-  look  upon  my  case,  and  the  agent  gomg 

*idly  over  the  sod.    He  then  ventured  to  to  drive  me  for  the  rent.*— •  misht,  you 

leave  his  cimceahnent,  and  proceeded  can-  gpalpeen,*  cried  Ryan—'  Don't  vex  the 

tiously  home,  where  he  found  that  the  fa-  master— isn't  it  an  honour  for  you,  and 

BoUy  had  retured  to  rest,  and  left  a  mes-  sure  it's  little  the  likes  of  you— or  the  father 

sage  for  hmi,  to  request  that  he  would  be  before  you,  could  ever  expect  such  a  com- 

ready  at  an  early  hour  m  the  morning,  to  mendation,  to  have  a  gentleman  owing  you 

accompany  them  to  breakfast  at  the  house  money  ?'— '  Oh,  then,  that's  true  enough, 

of  Mr  Hewson,  a  friend  of  Mr  G— 's,  who  Mr  Ryan,  and  it's  Uttle  trouble  I'd  give 

lived  at  a  few  mUes  distance.'                ,  his  honour,  only  the  times  are  so  hard  ; 

The  next  day,  he  visits  this  gentle-  and  if  your  honour,'  said  he,  raising  liis 

man  accordingly,  and  is  witness  of  a  voice  a  little, « would  spake  a  word  for  me 

different  kind  of  Irish  life.  to  the  agent' — *  Bidn^t  I  tell  you,'  said 

^'  The  old  gentleman,  as  I  said,  was  Ryan,  ^  not  to  be  troubling  his  honour  ? 

walking  in  his  yard,  inquiring  about  some  don't  you  think  we  have  something  dse  to 

horses  which  were  at  grass,  and  examining  mind,  than  to  hear  your  petitions  ?   go 

the  state  of  those  in  his  stables.    At  some  home,  I  tell  you,  or  may  be  it's  a  word  to 

distance,  there  was  a  row  of  wietched-look-  the  magistrate  you'll  get  for  yourself,  to 

ing  peasants,  who  seemed  as  if  they  were  send  you  where  the  blacks  will  ate  you 

on  the  watch  for  some  encouragement,  with-  worse  than  the  hounds.' — '  It's  little  mat-, 

out  which  they  dared  not  to  venture  to  ap-  ter  where  I  go — I  get  no  right  here,*  mut- 

proach  Mr  Hewson.    At  last  one  of  them,  tered  the  poor  fellow,  as  he  walked  slowly 

as  Ormsby  came  up,  advanced,  and  taking  out  of  the  yard. 

off  his  hat,  held  out  a  paper — '  Plase  your  "  '  Mr  Ormsby,*  said  Mr  Hewson, '  if 

honour,  a  little  bit  of  a  bili-^we'rc  striving  ever  you  come  to  live  in  the  country,  by 

to  make  up  the  rent  for  the  potatoes.*       -  all  means  get  a  pack  of  hounds — I  am  go- 

*^  Mr  Hewson  (Ormsby  knew  from  his  ing  now  to  look  at  my  kennel,  and  I  think 
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I  can  shew  voti  some  of  the  best  bred,  atid 
best  toned  hounds  thtU  our  country  pos- 
^^sses.' — *  But,  sir,  it  may  not  be  altoge- 
ther safe  for  a  stranger  to,  visit  them — I 
heard  a  poor  man  imploring  you  not  to  un- 
kennel &em.* — '  Oh,  ay-4ia,  ha,  ha !  but 
ffou  need  not  fear,  they  have  a  keen  scent 
—I  can  tell  you  that  foxes  are  not  the  only 
vermin  a  pack  of  hounds  can  keep  away 
from  you — Ryan  undertakes  thatmy  nounds 
shall,  out  of  twenty  persons  collected  in 
my  yard,  scent  out  a  smgle  dun — and  that 
was  the  predicament  in  which  the  poor  de- 
vil stood  who  was  so  frightened ;  he  might 
as  well  be  smeared  in  fox's  blood — ^vou 
look  grave,  sir ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  when 
you  know  the  world  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
will  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep 
these  fellows  hi  due  subordination  ;  if  you 
gave  them  a  habit  of  being  attended  to, 
jTou  should  be  constantly  pestered,  and 
diere  is  no  knowing  where  it  would  end.*— i 
*  But,  sir,  this  poor  man  said  something 
about  last  year,  as  if* — Ormsby  pauseo, 
ashamed  to  speak  what  he  suppc^ed  would 
provoke  a  person  so  much  his  senior ;  but 
,  ne  was  mistaken — *  As  if  he  had  been  so 
Kmg  seeking  his  money.  Yes,  so  he  was, 
as  I  remember,  but  now  I  think  he  will 
seek  it  no  longer — the  seekers  are  an  un- 
A>rtunate  sect  here — so  I  dare  say  he  wiU 
wait  now  for  my  good  pleasure ;  but  come 
iS— now  for  the  ladies — I  suppose  you  think 
me  an  old  fellow,  but  you  11  find  yourself 
devilishly  mistaken,  when  you  see  me  se- 
curing the  prettiest  mil  of  your  whole 
party  as  my  portion  of  the  spou ;  so  come 
on — III  shew  you  the  kennel  some  other 
time :  Ryan,  send  these  fellows  about  their 
business,  and  see  that  the  horses  are  well 
taken  care  of.' 

*'  Ormsby  found  that  Mr  Hewson  was 
determined  not  to  be  considered  '  an  old 
Mlow.'  There  was  a  vivacity  about  him, 
which,  as  It  was  the  result  only  of  animal 
spirits,  was  perhaps  more  suitable  to  the 
companies  in  which  he  generally  found 
himsdf,  than  if  it  had  derived  its  origin  or 
its  ornaments  from  the  excursions  of  a  live- 
ly fancy.  He  conducted  himself  as  a  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  consider  himself, 
and  to  feel  himself  considered,  the  princi- 
pal person  in  every  society,  and  romped 
and  rioted  like  one  who  had  not  experien- 
ced, or  at  least  y^ft  a  rebuff;  perhaps  with- 
in the  circle  of  good  manners,  but  at  its 
exiremest  verge.  Ormsby,  who  had  learn- 
ed to  bear  all  parts  in  society,  who  could 
preserve  his  respectability  as  a  fourth,  or 
quietly  assume  the  first  place,  and  do  its 
honours,  if  it  was  his  riffht  to  claim  it,  was 
well  pleased  to  be  freed  from  all  necessity 
fbr  exertion  during  the  day,  by  Mr  Hew- 
8on*8  obstinate  resolution  not  to  be  an  old 
man.  He  could  not  help,  several  times, 
eoDtraiting.the  appearance  of  good  humour 
In  kis  present  manner,  with  the  unmoved 
gimvihr  of  &at  in  which  he  dismissed  the 
poor  dun ;  and  sometiiiMi  he  was  disposed 
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to  smile  at  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  the 
morning  scene,  the  master  and  man  so  per- 
fectly cool  and  indifibrent,  and  the  wretch- 
ed peawant  in  such  a  panic ;  but  more  often 
he  thought  with  indignation  on  the  conduct 
of  one  who  ougjht  to  be  a  protector  and  a 
guide  to  the  poor,  and  who  exhibited,  in 
his  own  person,  a  cruel  disregard  to  their 
wants,  and  an  example  of  gross  injustice." 

The  company  urived ;  and  among 
them,  to  Ormsby's  eonstemation^  in 
a  Mr  Stock,  he  msoovers  the  General 
of  the  last  night ;  but  nothing  to  cor- 
roborate such  suspicion  transpires  in 
bis  conversation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
argues  vehemently  in  favour  of  the 
dergy  against  Mr  Hewson^  who, 
though  a  violent  aristocrat,  has  no  fan- 
cy for  tythe  paying,  when  the  follow- 
ing scene  occurs. 

*'  During  the  whole  of  this  conversation, . 
Mr  Hewson,  who  felt  himself  overmatched, 
made  many  attempts  to  have  a  new  subject 
called ;  he  praised  his  wines,  and  tdd  their 
age ;  he  spoke  of  the  illicit  d^tillation,  and 
todeavoured  to  make  a  diversion  into  the 
distillery  laws ;  but  the  company  were  so 
well  pleased  to  have  such  topics  as  Mr 
Stock  introduced  displayed  before  themt 
that  however  they  might,  for  an  instant, 
comply  with  Mr  Hewson,  and  turn  aside» 
ihey  immediately  came  back  to  the  subject 
in  which  they  felt  most  interested. 

^^  The  conversation  was  at  its  highest 
animation,  the  company  strongly  excited, 
and  Mr  Hewson  oh  the  verge  of  taking 
shelter,  from  the  arguments  with  which  JVb 
Stock  continued  to  persecute  him,  under 
violent  and  intemperate  language,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  servant 
rushed  into  the  room,  pale  and  disordered 
in  appearance.  *•  Colonel  Raymond,  sir  !* 
said  he,  ^  Odonel  Raymond!*  said  Mr 
Hewson  ;  '  where  is  he  ?  show  the  Colond 
in.  D — ^n  you,  you  rascal,  why  don*t  you 
speak  ?  Is  Colond  Raymond  here  ?'— ^ 
^  He*8  shot,  sir!  Muraered  outside  his 
demesne  wall !'  All  the  company  started 
up,  speechless  with  horror  and  amazement ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Ormsby  thought 
his  suspidons  confirmed.  He  was  sittmg 
opposite  Mr  Stock,  and  felt,  when  he  look- 
ed at  him,  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  arisen, 
which  shone  through  all  his  disguises,  and 
manifested  him  as  he  was.  Violent  emo- 
tion was,  for  a  moment,  marked  in  his  ap- 
Searance  and  manner,  his  countenance  was 
ushed,  and  a  new  spirit  flashed  in  his 
eyes,  and,  as  Ormsby  tnought,  a  moment- 
ary expression  of  triumph  brightened  around 
him ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  astonish- 
ment — ^nothing  of  horror ;  it  was  the  ex-; 
pression  of  one  who  had  laid  a  train  and 
watched  the  explosion ;  there  was  asitation 
in  it,  but  not  astonishment.  As  his  eye 
caught  Ormsby's,  who,  through  all  his  hor- 
ror, kept  viewing  this  man,  he  almost  start- 
ed, and,  with  some  oonfuskm)  qioke  about 
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ordering  out  their  horses  ;  but  Ormsby 
cried  out  vehemently,  *  Seize  him  ! — sdze 
that  man,  that  murderer.  Stock  t — I  de- 
nounce you  as  a  murders,  a  traitor,  an  as- 
sassin ! — I  sav  you  I— I  know  you  I — 
The  ruin  !  the  ruin  ! — Ha,  General  I — I 
know  you !' 

'^  New  amazement  spread  through  the 
whole  company;  every  man  looked  at 
Ormsby,  gasping  out  vehemently  and  un- 
connectedly,  his  charge  against  Mr  Stock, 
who  had  now  completdy  recovered  himself, 
and  was  listening  with  composure,  but  with 
an  appearance  of  astonishment,  and  with 
something  of  pity  in  his  manner,  to  ^e 
young  man,  who  was  almost  like  a  maniac 
giving  utterance  to  some  horrible  fancy. 

*'  When  Ormsby  had  ended  his  wild  and 
seemingly  frantic  accusation,  and  while  the 
guests  were  looking  on  in  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment, and  hesitating  what  was  to  be  done, 
Mr  Stock  turned  round  to  Mr  Hewson,  and 
said,  with  the  calmest  air,  as  if  of  condo- 
lence, ^  Poor  young  man  t  I  feel  no  kind 
of  anger  against  him.  Mr  Craven,  you 
know  that  I  spent  the  entire  of  last  night 
with  you,  and  you  can  answer  for  the  vi« 
sionary  nature  of  this  poor  youne  gentle- 
man's accusation.'  Mr  Craven  mstantly 
undertook  to  answer  for  his  friend,  that  the 
charges  made  by  Mr  Ormsby  were  totally 
unfounded ;  and  all  the  company  became 
firmly  convinced,  that  in  consequence  of 
over  excitement  and  visionary  habits,  some 
temporary  derangement  had  taken  place  in 
tlie  young  man^s  intellects,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  mistook,  for  reality,  the  fan- 
tastic images  of  an  over -heated  imagination* 
*•  Come,'  said  Mr  Hewson,  *  this  is  no  time 
to  think  of  dreams  and  fancies ;  bring  out 
horses-^quick — saddle  and  lead  out  horses ! 
Put  my  pistols  in  the  holsters ;  let  every 
gentleman  arm  himself  I'  The  horses 
were  quickly  ready ;  and  as  all  gentlemen 
were  armed  wherever  they  went,  mere  soon 
was  mounted  a  well  prepared  party  of  ten 
persons,  who  set  off  at  a  very  rapid  pace  to. 
ward  the  place  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  As  they  rode  on  they  could 
hear  shots  fired  at  different  distances,  as  if 
conveying  intelligence  of  the  murder  to  a 
very  remote  extent ;  and  at  intervals,  upon 
the  mountain-side,  they  could  see  persons 
start  out  in  the  hedges,  and  sometimes  as. 
cend  on  the  house-tops,  and  shout  and  wave 
their  hats,  and  then  spring  rapidly  forward 
and  disappear  in  a  thick  wood  wliich  spread 
along  half-way  up  the  hiU.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  place  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  where  the  body  was  still 
lying,  they  saw  a  large  party  of  dragoons, 
and  some  gentlemen  galloping  towards 
them  from  a  contrary  direction,  and  nearly 
at  the  sanre  time  both  parties  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  so  hotrid  a  spectacle  awaited 
them.  The  body  was  literally,  in  every 
part,  perforated  witli  bullets,  and  dreadful. 
ly  mangled ;  the  head  had  been  severed, 
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and  was  placed  on  a  stake  which  had  been 
driven  through  the  breast,  and  fixed  firm- 
ly in  tlie  ground ;  and  aliliough  some  few 
persons  had  collected  on  the  spot,  yet,  so 
terrible  was  the  vengeance  of  the  murder- 
ers considered,  that  no  one  ventured  to  pay 
to  the  corpse  a  respect  which,  in  Ireland 
particularly,  it  is  thought  almost  unhallow. 
ed  to  neglect.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  extreme  barbarity  with  which  the  insen- 
sible remains  were  treated,  was,  that  Colo- 
nel Raymond  had  suggested  the  expedien- 
cy of  having  two  malefactors,  much  admired 
amongst  their  associates,  hanged  in  chainf 
in  a  populous  part  of  the  country. 

**•  I'he  only  account  that  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Itorrid  business,  was  given  by 
a  gentleman  who  rode  in  with  the  £agoons. 
He  had  been  riding  past  Colonel  Ray- 
mond's demesne,  and,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  waU,  he  perceived,  at  an  aogle  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  some  men  who  were  arm- 
ed, and  who  were  lying  ccmeealcd  firom 
all  who  came  in  an  opposite  direction. 
They  challenged  this  genUeman  when  he 
came  near,  and  insisted  on  his  retracing  hi* 
steps,  which  he  accordingly  did.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  shot,  and  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  look  back,  he  heard  a  kind  of  loose  hedge- 
firing  commenced  and  kept  up  for  some 
time;  and  during  the  firing,  the  furious 
galloping  of  a  horse  up  the  hill  which  con- 
cealed all  objects  from  his  view.  As  the 
sound  of  the  galloping  seemed  to  advance 
nearer  to  the  summit,  a  horse  and  rider  ap- 
peared ;  the  rider  apparently  covered  with 
blood ;  but  before  he  could  turn  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  (just  when  his  own  lawn  had 
spread  vividly  before  him,)  he  had  fallen 
off,  and  a  number  of  persons,  with  the 
most  hideous  yells,  rushed  forward  and 
surrounded  him.  At  sight  of  this,  the  gen- 
tleman rode  on  rapidly  to  the  barracks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  conducted  the 
dragoons  to  the  place.  The  narrative  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  conduct  of  Oimsby  and 
his  companions,  and  their  success  in  arrest- 
ing a  large  party  of  insurgents,  supposed 
to  be  the  murderers  of  Colonel  Raymond. 
What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  peril 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of 
liis  exertions." 

Here^  however,  want  of  room  com- 
pels us  to  break  off.  The  specimens 
we  have  quoted  shew  that  if  our  au- 
thor took  up  his  pen  as  a  novelist 
instead  of  a  political  polemic — a  cha- 
racter wliich,  however,  he  admira- 
bly and  triumphantly  sustains — he 
would  be  to  Ireland,  not  exactly  per- 
haps what  the  Author  of  Waveriey  is 
to  this  country,  for  that  would  be  at 
least  premature  praise  to  so  young  a 
writer^  but  something  which  would 
make  us  forget  the  existence  even  of 
Miss  Edgeworth.    - 
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LETTIRS  Of  TIMOTHY  TICKLER^    ESQ.    TO  EMINENT   LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

No.  XVI. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  Magazine, 

ON  AK  ARTICLE  IN  HIS  FIRST  NUMBER. 

I- 

Who  you  are,  I  don't  know.  Mister  T'other  Jobn  Bull, 
But  your  horns  seem  as  sharp  as  the  first's  to  the  full ; 
If  his  prick  like  a  rapier,  yours  tear  like  a  hanger  ; 
Heaven  knows  which  is  Nledardus>  and  which  Doppel-ganger. 

II. 

One  calm  word  with  you,  lad :  you  well  know  I'm  an  old  one. 
And  I  think  you'll  admit,  both  a  big  and  a  bold  one — 
And  I  tell  you,  young  man,  'tis  abundantly  clear. 
That  two  months  at  this  rate  will  complete  your  career. 

III. 

That  a  man  should  be  all  over  boldness  is  fit 
In  the  great  cause  of  Loyalty,  Wisdom,  and  Wit  i^ — 
But  I  hold  it  mere  folly,  that  you  should  go  down 
In  a  cause  that's  unworthy  the  commonest  clown. 

X  IV. 

I  perceive  you  have  learning^I  trace  in  your  style 
The  precision  and  polish  of  Attica's  file— 

0  shame  !  that  your  weapons,  so  terse  and  so  trim, 
ShoulcL  be  poison'd  with  venom,  not  pointed  with  whim. 

V, 

Byron's  chapter  proclaims  him  the  Worst  of  the  Bad — 
IJnless  Charity  whisper,  most  wild  of  the  mad. 

1  confess  the  alternative  vexes  me  sadly ; 
And  1  envy  no  eyes  can  contemplate  it  gladly. 

VI. 

That  for  tickline  the  vein  of  some  vile  heartless  flirt 
The  Genius  of  Harold  could  stoop  to  such  dirt — 
That  a  Poet  like  this  could  be  less  than  a  Man, 
I  loathe  the  conviction :— go  hug  it  who  can ! 

VII.* 

But  that  you,  8ir,»-A  wit,  and  a  schdar  like  you. 
Should  not  blush  to  produce  what  he  blush'd  not  to  do- 
Take  your  complimenti  youn^^r — this  doubles  (almost) 
The  sorrow  that  ros^  when  hts  Honour  was  lost. 


1 16  Leifers  of  Timothy  Tickler^  Esq.    JVo.  XFL  U^J, 


VIII. 


Was  it  generous^  Bull — nay,  sans  phrase,  was  it  just, 
When,  whatever  he  had  been,  he  slept  in  the  dust — 
To  go  barter  and  truck  with  betrayers  of  trust. 
For  a  sop  to  the  Cerberus-jowler  of  Lust  ? 


ix« 


Was  it  spleen  a^inst  him  ?— Then  you  warr'd  with  the  dead  .- 
Was  it  pelf? — No, — ^whatever  you  want,  'tis  not  Bread- 
Was  it  fun  ?-— Oh  how  merry  to  trample  and  tear 
The  heart  that  was  bruised  through  the  breast  that  was  bare  ! 


X. 


Leave  this  work  to  the  Whigs : — 'tis  their  old  favourite  game ; 
Moore  did  this  and  was  damn'd :  the  vile  stink  of  his  name 
Will  offend  people's  nostrils  a  hundred  years  hence. 
For  he  warr'd  against  women^  and  pocketed  pence. 


XI. 


But  you !— well,  you're  young,  and  were  probably  drunk, 
I  won't 'think  you  (for  once)  irreclaimably  sunk  ; 
Drop  this  vice — that,  depend  on't,  won't  injure  your  spunk- 
So  says  one  that  you  won't  call  or  Bigot  or  Monk. 


XII. 


Fie,  fie  !  Mister  John,  I  am  sorry  to  think 
You  could  do  such  a  Whig-looking  thing,  even  in  drink ; — 
—You  may  turn  up  your  nose  and  cry,  ^'  He  turned  a  Stickler  ! 
I  do  stickle  for  some  things. 

Quoth 

TiMOTHT  Tickler. 


■«*  * 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Moore,  it  is  confidently  said,  wiU  set 
about  a  Biography  of  Lord  Byron,  as  soon 
as  he  has  finished  that  of  Sheridan. 

liord  Bjrron's  new  poem,  The  Triumph 
of  Hellas,  has  been  translated  into  Greek. 

A  Life  of  Rafaele  D'Urbino,  is  prepa- 
ring for  the  press,  drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  together  with  an  enumeration  of 
his  most  celebrated  Works  in  different  Col- 
lections, and  Remarks  upon  his  Powers  as 
an  Artist. 

Mr  Basil  Montague  intends  publishing 
a  complete  and  correct  edition  of  the  Worl^ 
of  Lord  Bacon. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  Bart. 

The  Remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  con- 
sisting of  unpublished  Pieces  in  Prose  Aid 
Verse,  will  soon  appear. 

Sylvan  Sketches.  By  the  author  of -Flora 
pomestica.  ^ 

Patimos,  and  other  Poems*  By  James 
Edmtston. 

The  Marquis  de  Salvors  work  upon  the 
late  Events  in  Europe,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  English  and  French  edi- 
tions. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  and  Perplex- 
ities of  Medical  Men  as  Wimesses  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  with  Cautions  and  Direaions 
for  their  Guidance.  By  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

A  Novel  is  in  die  press,  entitled,  Owen 
Glendower.    By  Mr  R^inald  Morrice. 

Lord  Byroads  Private  Correspondence^ 
including  his  Letters  to  his  MoUi»,  writ- 
ten from  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Publish- 
ed from  the  Originals,  with  Notes  and  Ob- 
servations.   By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 

The  Rev*  Dr  Evans  is  about  to  publish 
a  volume,  entitled  Richmond  and  its  Vi- 
cinity*  with  a  glance  at  Twickenhaip) 
$ttawberry.Hi]l,  and  Hampton-Court. 

A  new  Work  on  the  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mosambique. 
By  the  late  Mr  Bowdich,  with  some  geo- 
graphical corrections  in  Mungo  Park's  last 
Travels  in  Africa,  is  about  to  be  published. 

Mr  Swainson  has  in  t^e  press  a  smaU 
Work  on  the  Zoology  of  Mexico,  contain- 
ing Descriptions  of  me  Animals  collected 
there  by  Mr  Bullock,  and  intended  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Travels  of  Mr  Bullodc  in 
that  country. 

A  seriea  of  lithographic  prints  of  Scenery 
in  Egjrpt  and  NalNa^  f^om  drawings  l^ 
Bossi,  a  Roman  arti«t,  are  about  to  appear 
in*  Numbers. 

On^eur  and  Meanness,  or  Domestic 
,  Perseeation.    By  Mary  Charlton,  Author 


of  Uie  Wife  and  the  Mistress*  Rosella,  Pi- 
rate of  Naples,  &c. 

Part  I.  A  Selection  of  Ancient  Coins, 
chiefly  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  front 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Northwick,  engraved  by  Henry  Moses, 
from  highly  finished  drawings  by  Del 
Frate,  a  distingtiished  Pupil  of  Antonio 
Canova.  The  descriptions  by  George 
Henry  Noehden,  LL.D.  of  the  British 
Museum,  F.RS.  F.A.S.  &c.  This  work 
will  be  published  in  8  parts,  of  the  size  of 
imperial  quarto,  each  part  will  contain  5 
highly  finished  engravings,  with  letter-press 
'descriptions.  A  part  Will  be  published  the 
10th  of  every  alternate  month  untiT  com- 
pleted. Only  250  copies,  including  25  on 
India  paper,  with  the  first  impressions  of 
the  plates,  will  be  struck  off,  after  which 
the  copper  plates  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Mechanic's  Oracle  ;  or.  Artisan's 
Complete  Laboratory  Workshop,  Eiplain- 
ing,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner,  the  Ge- 
neral and  Particular  Application  of  Prac- 
tical Knowledge,  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Science  and  Art.  Illustrated  by 
appropriate  Engravings,  executed  by  the 
.first  Artbts. 

The  Rev.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  late  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  been  for  many 
years  employed  in  writing  a  History  of 
Rome,  from  tlie  earliest  times  to  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Arelius.  The  first 
volume,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Roman  State, 
to  the  Formation  of  the  Second  Triumvi- 
rate, A.  U.  C.  710.  B.  C.  44,  will  soon 
be  published. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  by  Captain  Tb(»na8  Southey,  will 
soon  appear. 

Cain  and  Lamech ;  or,  the  comparative 
numbers  of  Seven,  and  Seventy-times  Se- 
ven, iUustxatite  of  the  Idth,  the  23d,  and 
24th  verses  of  the  fourth  diapter  of  Gene- 
sis :  a  dissertation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Van- 
sittart,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Powlett  will  shortly  pub- 
lish, Christian  Truth,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  Regenera- 
tion, Predestination,  and  on  the  Indiffer- 
ence to  Religion,  embracing  the  material 
pomts  of  the  Tenets  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. 

Mr  Lambert,  Vice-President  of  the  Lin- 
naoan  Society,  has  been  a  long  time  enga- 
ged on  the  second  volume  oi  his  Splendid 
Work,  a  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus, 
whidi  i»  expected  to  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 

This  Work  consists  of  Plates  and  De- 
scriptions  of  Specimens  of  the  Genus  en- 


lift  Works  Preparing  for  PMictUion 

tirdy  new,  and  the  most  magnificent  hi- 
therto discovered ;  which,  as  they  will  hear 
the  climate  of  this  country,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  important  acquisition  to  tlie 
Parks  and  Plantations,  both  in  usefulness 
and  ornament.  Besides  the  Genus  PinuSf 
ift  includes  likewise  descriptions  of  many 
other  new  Species  of  the  Family  of  Com. 
ferae. 

Dr  Forbes  of  Chichester  will  very  shortly 
{fublish  his  translation  of  Avenbrugger,  and 


a  series  of  Original  Cases  and  Dissections, 
illustrating  the  utiHty  of  the  Stedioscope 
and  Percussion. 

M.  Laennec  is  preparing  for  publication 
a'new  Edition  of  his  celebrated  Treatise  on 
Mediate  Auscultation^  with  considerate 
Alterations  and  Improvements.  In  conse- 
quence, Dr  Forbes  has  postponed,  till  af- 
ter the  appearance  of  this,  the  second  edi- 
tion  of  his  Translation. 


EDINBURGH. 


Speedily  will  be  published,  Rothdan,  a 
Tale  of  me  English  Histories,  in  3  vols. 
13mo,  by  the  author  of  *'  Ringan  Gilhaize,'* 
«  The  Spaewife,"  &c.  &c 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  post  8vo, 
A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Composi- 
tion ;  or,  a  comprehensive  System  of  En- 
glish Grammar,  Critidsm,  and  Logic;  ar- 
ranged  and  illustrated  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved Plan  ;  containing  apposite  Princi- 
ples, Rules,  and  Examples,  for  writing 
correctly  and  elegantly  on  every  subject ; 
ad^ted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Pri« 
vate  Students.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Smith, 
A.  M. . 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  8vo, 
Mathematical  Tables;  containing  impro- 
ved Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  |md  Secants, 
together  with  a  number  of  others,  useful  in 
Practical  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navi- 
gation, Engineering,  and  Business;  pre- 
ceded by  a  copious  Introduction,  embracing 
their  Explanation,  and  Rules  and  Formula 
for  their  application,  with  a  Collection  of 
appropriate  Exercises.  By  William  Gal- 
braith,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Mathematics, 
Edinburgh. 

Nearly  ready,  in  post  8vo,  a  second  se- 
ries of  the  Scrap  Book.  By  John  M^Diar- 
mid. 

Mr  John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  42d  Re- 
giment,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  volume  of  Poems  in  foolscap  8vo,  entitled 
^^  The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.** 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  post  8ro^ 
The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  By  John  Gait,  Esq.  Third  Edi- 
iioHy  greatly  improved. 


Preparing  for  publication,  A  Guide  to 
the  Lord*s  Table,  in  the  Cathetical  Form ; 
to  which  are  added.  An  Address  to  Appli- 
cants for  Admission  to  it,  and  some  Medi- 
tations to  assist  their  Devotions.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bdfrage,  D.  D. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Illustrations 
of  Acoustic  Surgery ;  in  8vo,  widi  plates. 
In  which  will  be  intooduced,  a  New  lUmedy 
in  the  Treatment  of  Purulent  Discharge 
from  the  Meatus  or  Tympanum,  accompa- 
nied with  Diminution  of  Hearing.  By  T. 
Buchanan,  CM.,  Licentiate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  CorrespondingMember 
of  the  Phrenological  Sodety  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Hull  Dispensary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  anthorof 
the  Guide  to  Acoustic  Surgery. 

A  Stereot3rpe  Edition  of  SaUust,  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  with  English  Notes  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  page,  and  a  Historical  and  Geo* 
graphical  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
by  Mr  Djrmock,  Glasgow,  will  be  pubi 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

Mr  J.  P.  Wood  has  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  a  Life  of  Law  of  Lawriston,  projec- 
tor of  the  Missisippi  Scheme,  containing  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Nature,  Rise,  and 
Progress  of  this  extraordinary  Joint-Stock 
Company,  with  many  curious  Aneedotes  of 
the  Rage  for  Speculating  in  its  Funds,  &c. 

The  Second  Number  of  Mr  Williams* 
Scenery  of  Greece,  oontainmg  Views  of 
Corinth,  Thebes,  Mount  Parnassus,  Tem- 

Ele  of  Jupiter  Panphdlenius,  die  Acropo- 
s,  and  Athens,  wul  be  puUished  in  a  few 
days. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE* 

Spedmens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and 
Andent  Buildings  in  England,  in  4  vo- 
lumes, with  120  views,  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  John  Carter,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
draughtsman  to  the  Antiquarian  Sodety ; 
Author  of  Spedmens  of  Andent  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  England,  English  Ar- 
chitecture, Ecclesiastical  Costume,  &c. 
2/.  2«. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

A  Sdection  of  Antiquities  in  the  County 
of  Salop,  with  44  plates,  comprising  the 
prindp^  churches,  castles,  religious  houses, 
and  oUier  andent  buildings,  with  topogra- 
phical and  historical  accounts. 

BIO&RAPHT. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Pressor  oi  Mine- 
ralogy in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
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Aii^r  of  Travek  in  Ettr^pe,  Asia,  and 
AfHca,  &c  ^.  By  the  Re?.  W.  Qtter, 
A.M.  ZL  3«. 

The  Life  of  Shakspeare ;  inquiries  iato 
the  originality  of  his  Dramatic  Plots  and 
Characters,  and  £ssays  on  the  Ancient 
Theatres  and  Theatrical  Usages.  By 
Augustine  Skotowe,  Esq.  1/.  Is, 

JUfe  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By 
Sir  Ck>smo  Gordon^  2«.  6^ 

SDUCATIOW. 

The  Italian  Interpreter,  consisting  of 
copious  and  familiar  conversations,  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  utility,  toge- 
ther with  a  complete  vocabulary  in  £ng. 
lish-and  Italian ;  to  which  is  added  in  a  se- 
parate column,  the  exact  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation, on  a  plan  eminently  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  die  Italian  lan- 
guage.   By  S.  A.  Bernardo. 

FIVE  ARTS. 

Parts  XX.  and  XXI.,  of  the  Works  of 
Canova.— A  series  of  engravings,  in  out- 
line, by  Henry  Moses,  of  the  works  of 
Antonio^Canova,  in  sculpture  and  model- 
ling, with  descriptions  from  the  Italian  of 
the  Countess  AlbrizzL  These  two  parts 
(whidi  vrill  complete  the  series)  contain, 
portrait  of  Canova,  taken  immediately  after 
his  death,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  the  Magda- 
len. Busts  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  Princess 
di  Canino,  and  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Canova,  by  Count  Cicognara. 

Two  views  of  Abbotsford,  the  Seat  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. ;  engraved  in  mez- 
zotint, on  steel,  by  S.  W.  Reynolds ;  from 
drawings  of  Mr  Dewint  from  the  original 
sketches  by  Mr  Blore. 

Second  Part  of  Captain  Batty*s  Views 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

A  Descriptive  and  Critical  Catalogue  of 
the  National  (late  the  Angeretein)  Giallery. 

LAW. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  Patents ;  con- 
taining  the  practice  of  obtaining  Patents, 
conditions  of  Validity,  Incidents,  and  Re- 
medies.    By  R.  R.  Ranken. 

MEDICINE  AKO  SURGERY. 

Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
of  the  Head  and  Neck ;  illustrated  by  Cases 
and  Engravings.  By  Allan  Burns,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don, and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surge- 
ry, Glasgow.  A  new  Edition,  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing additional  cases  and  observations.  By 
Granville  Sharp  Patrison,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Maryland,  &c. 

The  Medical  Common-Place  Book,  ar- 
ranged upon  a  new  plan,  for  entering  par- 
ticular cases ;  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
oi  upwards  of  eight  hundred  heads,  which 
occur  in  general  reading  and  practice. 

Sjrmptomatology ;  or,  the  Art  of  Detect- 
ing Disease.  To  which  are  added.  Tables 
of  Symptoms.  By  Alex.  P.  Buclian,  M. 
D.  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Westorin- 
ster  Hospital. 

On  the  Principles  of  Inflammation  and 
Fever.    By  C.  E.  Lucai,  M.D. 


POETRT. 

Poetical  Sketches ;  the  Profession  ;  the 
Broken  Heart,  &&,  with  Stanzas  for  Music, 
and  Other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
Third  edition,  with  additional  Poems,  and 
illustrative  Engravings  by  Charles  Heath, 
Esq.  from  the  Designs  of  Messrs  Stothard 
and  Brockedon.    8«. 

The  Brides  of  Florence ;  a  Play  in  Five 
Acts ;  illustrative  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Historical  Notes  and 
Minor  Poems.  By  Randolph  Fitz-Eustace. 

Posthumous  Poems  of  Uie  late  Percy  B. 
Shelly,  Esq. ;  containing  the  Witch  of  At- 
las. Julian  and  Maddalo.  Triumph  of 
liife.  HUastor,  or  the  Sfnrit  of  Solitude  (re- 
print^)    Translations.     ]5«. 

The  Silent  River ;  and  Faithful  and  For* 
saken  ;  Dramatic  Poems.  By  Robert  SuU 
livan. 

The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems* 
By  H.  E.  L.    8*. 

MISCELLANIES. 

liCtters  to  Young  Ladies  on  their  En- 
trance into  the  World ;  to  which  is  added. 
Sketches  from  Real  Life.  By  Mrs  Lanfear. 
With  a  Frontispiece,  by  Uwins.  7'*  ^» 

Instructions  for  the  Huish  Hive,  from 
which  the  Combs  sure  extracted  without 
killing  the  Bees,  price  Ix.  The  Cottager's 
Manual,  for  the  Management  of  his  Bees, 
for  every  month  in  the  year;  third  edition, 
price  3«.     By  Robert  Huish,  Esq. 

The  Butterfly  Collector's  Vade  Mecum ; 
or,  A  Synoptical  Table  of  English  Butter- 
flies ;  with  directions  for  collecting  and  pre- 
serving them  ;  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
eggs,  caterpillars,  and  chrysalises  of  each 
kind ;  and  a  minute  description  of  each 
butterfly. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Boxiana ;  con- 
taining all  the  Transactions  of  Note  con- 
nected with  the  Prize  Ring  during  the 
years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  in  which  are 
developed,  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the 
men,  and  short  Dissertations  on  Pugilism, 
jtogether  with  many  characteristic  Traits  and 
Anecdotes  never  before  published.  The 
whole  preceded  by  a  practical  Treatise  on 
Training,  &c.  &c 

The  Etymologic  Interpreter ;  or.  An  Ex- 
planatory and  Pronouncing  IHctionary  of 
the  English  Language.  Part  the  first,  con- 
taining a  full  developement  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Etymology  and  Grammar,  &c.  &c. 
By  James  Gilchrist.    Price  &r .  bds. 

The  Constitution  of  Friendly  Societies, 
upon  legal  and  scientific  principles,  exem- 
plified by  the  rules  and  tables  of  calcula- 
tions, adopted  under  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  Wm.  Morgan,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and 
William  Friend,  Esq.  A.M.  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Friendly  Institution  at 
Southwell;  together  with  observations  on 
the  rise  and  progress,  as  well  as  on  the  ma- 
nagement and  mismanagement  of  Friendly 
Societies.  The  second  edition,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas  Becher,  M.A.    2«. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  General 
Riego,  and  hit  Aid  de  Camp,  Mr  G.  Mat- 
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Monthfy  List  cfNeua  PuXilUcatioM. 


CJifly, 


thewes,  in  the  DoBgeoiM  of  Spain,  iroin 
September  1823  to  Apiil  1824,  at  whkh 
period  Mr  G.  Matthewes  was  released ;  and 
of  the  Latter  Events  of  the  Spanish  ReTO- 
lution.    59, 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Optics.  By 
the  Rer.  Henry  Goddingtoo,  M.  A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College.    8*. 

Strictures  on  die  Poet  Laureate's  Book 
of  the  Church,  price  2#.  6^.  By  the  Eevw 
J.  M.,  IXD.,  F.S.A. 

The  Cottager's  Companion ;  or,  A  com* 
pkte  System  of  Cottage  Horticulture ;  in- 
tended to  instruct  the  Industrious  Poor  of 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  Art  of  Cottage  Gar- 
dening.    By  William  Salisbury,    if.  6d, 

The  Smitlis%  Iron  and  Brass  Founders', 
and  Ornamental  Metal  Workers'  Director, 
with  considerable  additions,  on  ^6  Plates, 
royal  4to,  in  boards,  price  £2,  2i, ;  contain- 
ing more  than  1000  modern  designs  and 
patterns,  including  a  variety  of  Classical 
Ornaments  at  large ;  it  will  also  be  publish- 
ed in  12  Parts,  one  every  fortnight,  at  3^. 
6d.  each.  Second  edition. 

A  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  Thursday,  June  10, 1824,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Tithe 
Composition  Amendment  BilL  By  John 
Jebb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.  3*. 

Ccmversations  on  Political  Economy ;  in 
which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fa- 
miliarly explained. 

The  Code  Napoleon;  or.  The  French 
Civil  Code.  Literally  translated  from  the 
original  and  official  edition,  published  at 
Paris  in  1804.  By  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Poor  Laws,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  examine  them  as  a  Scheme 
of  National  Benevolence,  and  to  elucidate 
their  Political  Economy.  By  J.  E.  Biclieno, 
Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  t^e  sub- 
ject of  the  Turkish  New  Testament,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1819  ;  containing  a  view  of  its 
history,  an  exposure  of  its  errors,  and  pal- 
pable proofs  of  the  necessity  of  its  suppres- 
sion. By  Ebenezer  Henderson,  Autnor  of 
•♦  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ireland." 

Observations  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  Agricultural  Districts. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  A.  M. 

A  Whisper  to  a  Newly  Married  Pair, 
by  a  Widowed  Wife.  Foolscap  8vo.  Price 
3s.  6d.  in  extra  boards. 
-  An  Excursion  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  during  the  Years  1822  and 
1823.  By  an  English  Gendeman.     16s. 


Facts  veriAed  upon  Oath,  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  Report  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas 
Cooper,  concerning  the  general  condition 
of  the  Slaves  in  Jamaica ;  and  more  espe- 
cially relative  to  the  Management  and 
Treatment  of  Slaves  upon  G^rgia  Estate, 
ia  the  Parish  of  Hanover  in  that  Island, 
2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Aerial  Navigation.    !^ 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

The  Witch-Fmder ;  or.  The  Wisdom,of 
our  Ancestors.  A  Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Lollards,"  &c.     £1,  Is. 

Some  Account  of  the  late  Gilbert  Earle, 
Esq.  Written  by  himself.  88. 

Emily ;  or.  Traits  of  Principle.  A  Tale, 
by  a  Lady ;  handsomely  printed,  in  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.    Price  7s*  6d.  boards. 

The  Relapse ;  or.  True  and  False  Mo- 
rality. 

Ourika,  a  Tale,  from  the  French  of  the 
Duchess  de  Duras.     3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Primitive  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Person  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Part  I.  His  Person,  or  the  constitution  of 
his  Character,  shewn  to  be  different  from 
the  opinions  of  Socinians,  Arians,  Trinita* 
nans,  and  Swedenborgians.  Part  II.  On 
the  Moral  Character  of  Jesus,  the  Office  of 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apparent 
differences  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  on  the  subject  are  explained  and 
accounted  for  by  certain  plain  fkcts,  long 
overlooked.  By  William  Bums.    9s. 

The  Protestant's  Companion  ;  or,  a  Sea- 
sonable Preservative  against  the  Errors, 
Corruptions,  and  unfounded  Claims  of  a 
Superstitious  and  Idolatrous  Church ;  with 
a  Chapter  respectfully  addressed  to  our 
Governors,  and  another  to  the  Clergy.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  LL.  D.  Arch- 
deacon of  Sarum. 

VOYAGES  AND  TBAVELS. 

Some  Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
the  English  Settlers  in   Albany,   SouCh 
Africa.  By  Thomas  Pringle. 

A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  £he 
Years  1817  ^d  1818.  By  Roger  Hog, 
Esq.    8s. 

Letters  from  North  America,  written 
during  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  A  dant  Hodgson.  £1,48. 

Six  Months*  Residence  and  Travels  in 
Mexico  ;  containing  Remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent State  o£  New  Spain,  its  Natural  Pro- 
ductions, State  of  Society,  Manufactures, 
Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Antiquities.  By 
W.  BuUock. 


EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh  Christian   Instructor,    No. 
CLXVIIL  for  July. 

A  Third  Edition,  with  Additions,  of  Cap- 
tain H«U*s  interesting  Work  on  ChiH,  Peru, 
and  Mexico,  is  jusi  published.     2  vols., 
pott  Svo.    £ly  Is. 


Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  &e 
Highland  Society  of  ScotUind.  Vcd.  VI. 
8vo.  £1,  4s. 

Elonents  of  Phrenology.  By  Geeige 
Combe.     12mo.  4s. 

The  European  Review.    No.  I.  6s. 
10 


MONTHLY  KEGISTEE. 


EDINBUEGH— J«.^  14. 
Wbw(.         I         Bwk;.         I  Oau. 

Itt,..  863.  Od.      lit,...2Si.  Odi       IM, !6*.0d. 

ad,  ...30s.  Od.      3d,  „.81«.  Od.       Sd, 21s.  Od. 

3d,  ...321.  Od.  I   3d,.. a.  Od.    |    3d, 20s.  Od. 

Atierage  £\,  IDi.  ^d.  6-13tha. 
Tueiday,  July  13. 
Bflef(17iM.  pCTlb.)08.  id.   toO».    Cd.     "      ■ 
Mutton    .    .    .    .    0«.  4jjd.u0s.    6d. 

Veol Os.  6d.   toO)k    Bd. 

Pork Os.  Od.   10  08.    Od. 

3,  per  quatler .     Is.  Od. 


pMie  &  Bmdii. 
l>t,.~...3«ii.  Od. 

2d, 24b.  Oil. 

3d,  20s.  Od. 


Tallow,  per  It 

Wlieat. 


Average  PrUet  of  Cor. 


Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os.  9d.  to  Oi.  lOd. 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .  Is.  Od.  loOs.  Od. 
Fresh  BuCtar,  per  lb.  Is.  4d.  to  Os.  Od. 
Sslt  ditto,  per  stone  IBs.  Od.  to  Oa.  Od. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  .  la.  Id.  to  Os.  Od. 
6s.  Od.   to  e>.    6d.     Eggs,  per  dozen      .    Og.    {td.  to  Os.    Od. 

HADDINOTON^^«;j(  9. 
Barley.         I  Oats.  I         Pease.  | ,        Beans. 

,  ...  Sis.  Od.     Isti  ...263.  Od.     lit 26s.  Od.  |  1st,  ....24a.  Od. 

...  888,  Od.    2d, 24s.  Od.     2d 23s.  Oi     2d,  ..,.225.  Od. 

...  25s.  Od.  I  3d,  ....925.  Od.  |  3d 21a.  Od.  I  3d,  ...  .20s.  Od. 

Average  £l,  9i.  Id.  6-13ths. 
England  and  Walei^firom  the  Relutnt  received  in  Ike  tVtek 
ended  Jtdy  3. 
WbMl,  Sli.  Sl^-Buley,  33b  8d.-OMi,  »>.  Td^-H^e,  Kt.  Bd.— Beui,  K*.  Td.— Phu,  38>.  U. 


London,  Com  Exchaagt,  Jvlg  6> 


Liverpool,  July  6, 


iP.B 


Buln,  new    .  31  to  K 

niwditto  ..  311a  31 

Sunofine  ditto  ST  to  J! 

U^.    .    .    ,  53  to  31 


jT    aTSy  'is  010—  a 


RyeC 


-  Y*Ud*7"       0  U)  i>  61—  Whtte  ...  ST  to  9<  0 
'      njr,  EnL  41  ta  30  0  CariuHttr  .  .7  e  la  10  0 
ty.ia  qt.  oa  to  G3  OJTreroll  .  ,  ,  .B  Otott  0 
n^e  S«*d,  per  lut,  £11  to  £S1|  Cu. 

tVtekly  FrictofStocki,from  \a  to  2U  Juae  i8H. 


Bank  stock,— 


1st. 
229^  233 


2371  Hi 


I61I1. 


Consols  Ar  bcc  _ 


loei  7J 

.    294]  61 
60  74  pr. 
19  27  pr. 


-   05J   i 
.    i04f. 


77  79F 
30  38pr 
33  38  20 
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M^vUhly^Begiiler. 
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Course  of  Exchange^  July  6— ^Amsterdam,  12: 1.  C.  /*•  Ditto  M  sight,  it  :  18. 
Rotterdam,  12  :  2.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37 :  3.  Altona,  37  :  4.  Paris,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  50.  Ditto  25  :  80.  Bourdeauz,  25 :  80.  Frankfbrt  on  the  Mahie,  155). 
Petersburgh,  ^rrble.'9 :  3.  Us,  Berlin,  7 :  10.  Vienna,  10: 5.  ^ff.flo,  Trieste,  10:  5. 
Mff.Jlo.  Madrid,  36j.  Cadiz,  35).  Bilboa,  35}.  Barcelona,  35}.  Seville,  35}.  Gibral- 
tar,  304.  Lec^om,  47|.  Genoa,  44.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Naples,  38.  Palermo,  115i. 
Lisbon,  50 j.  Oporto,  dOJ.  Rio  Janeiro,  484.  Bahia,  49}.  Dublin,  94*  per  cent.  Cork, 
9}  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silxfer,  per  ox. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d. 
New  Doubloons,  £3: 14:  9d.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9id.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  4s.  lljd. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 
.   Powder  ditto,      .      . 

Single  ditto. 

Small  Lumps,  .    .    . 

Large  ditto 

Crushed  Lumpp,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  British,  cwt 
COFFEE,  Jamaica, .  cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  &ie  ord. 

Mid.  crood,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch  Triage  and  very  <Mtl. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,   and  fine  mid. 

St  Domingo, 

Pimento  (m  Bond,)  .    •    . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gaU. 

Brandy, 

Geneva,       ... 

Grain  Whisky,       •      . 
WINES, 

Claret,  1st  Grpwths,hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanish  White,        butt, 

Tenerifib,  pipe, 

Madeira 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeachy,       ... 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,  . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  Caraccasfine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansimd  (dutpaid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    . 
TAR,  Amencan,  brL 

Archangel 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt 
TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  melted,   .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .    . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  DruJ.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish,       . 
MATS,  Ardiangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Firsts,    cwt 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     . 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun, 

TOBACCO*,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       .       .      . 

Inferior,       .       •       . 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine. 

Good,    '  .        . 
Middling,      .     , 
Oeroeno-a  and  3erbiee, 
West  India* 
Pemambuoo, 
Maranbam* 


PRICES  CURRENT,  July 

10. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIYERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

57      1 

to      60 

54 

56 

52 

63 

53               54 

61 

64 

60 

62 

58 

63 

55               61 

74 

80 

•. 

«. 

70 

72 

ff7              71 

lot 

115 

-. 

M. 

..- 

— . 

.. 

^ 

.. 

m^ 

80              90 

90 

104 

87 

100 

... 

^m 

^               .. 

84 

88 

82 

84 

m^ 

... 

...               .. 

82 

^ 

78. 

80 

.. 

.. 

...              ._ 

33 

38 

.. 

... 

..              .. 

25 

25  6 

23    9 

24 

25 

26 

26               27 

50 

60 

^ 

». 

40 

60 

50               54 

60 

80 

59 

76 

57 

72 

55               59 

80 

100 

80 

95 

73 

96 

75             104 

— 

-i- 

•« 

m^ 

50 

68 

...               ... 

— 

»• 

59 

76 

67 

78 

.^                            ^m 

.— 

»■ 

m^ 

.iw 

80 

97 

...                            .... 

122 

126 

.. 

_ 

60 

62 

61               6t 

9 

10 

71 

8 

7 

7 

—               — 

2s  0 

-. 

Is  lid 

2s0 

Is  lid 

28  Od 

Is  7d   Is  10 

3    0 

3    6 

..« 

«« 

.. 

2  6        2    9 

2    0 

2    3 

... 

,^ 

._ 

.. 

19        0    0 

4    6 

4    9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

55 

,^ 

,^ 

^^ 

^^^ 

£48           £50 

32 

44 

mmm 

..K 

_ 

_ 

31 

55 

.... 

.^ 

,^ 

^ 

_               _ 

27 

29 

— 

.. 

.> 

22               28 

40 

0 

•^ 

_ 

.. 

•^               .. 

£10 

0 

8    0 

8  10 

£8    5 

8  15 

£7  10      8    0 

— 

— 

.» 

.... 

8  10 

9    0 

7  15      8    5 

8 

— 

«. 

.mm 

9    5 

9  10 

9    0    10    0 

7 

8 

..• 

.. 

8  10 

8  15 

6    0.    8    0 

9 

11 

... 

...   ' 

10  0 

10  10 

9          10    0 

lot 

lis  6 

_ 

... 

98  0 

10s  6 

12    0    13    0 

2    4 

2    6 

.^ 

.M 

_               .. 

2    9 

3    3 

.. 

._ 

^m 

.. 

_                ^. 

2    2 

2    7 

«_ 

.. 

^_ 

... 

.s.               ^^ 

1    0 

1    6 

1    3 

1     4 

0  11 

1    2 

0  10       10 

1    6 

3    6 

1    6 

3    0 

1    7 

2  10 

19      2    0 

19 

20 

^^ 

15    0 

16  0 

13    0     14    0 

17   0 

17  6 

mmm 

^ 

16    6       18  0 

10 

11 

«. 

_ 

.. 

... 

11    0          — 

35    6 

— 

37 

... 

36    6 

.. 

34    9          — 

36 

■— 

«~ 

... 

_ 

.» 

29    0          — 

41 

-i- 

.. 

... 

.. 

.. 

£38    0         40 

37 

— 

38 

— 

39 

40 

35    0   35  10 

60 

51 

,^ 

__ 

^^ 

^^ 

£51               53 

50 

75 

«. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

46              54 

33 

50 

— 

... 

... 

... 

—              .. 

^ 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-"              — 

17 

.^ 

^. 

^^^ 

^^^ 

^^ 

14              — 

40 

*- 

». 

M 

.... 

.. 

38               — 

41 

-» 

40 

41 

38  6 

39 

41  6           42 

36 

^m 

36 

... 

34  6 

... 

41                42 

20 

— 

21 

22 

— 

.. 

20          20  10 

— 

— 

^•m 

^ 

>«> 

.. 

19                — 

7 

7J 

?f 

7J 

0    5| 

0  3I 

0    8 

0    7            0 

!* 

!* 

el 

0    5 

4                 5 

4 

5 

4 

4» 

0    2 

0    2* 

0     2|        21 

— • 

— 

0    7i 

0    9i 

0    8 

0    9| 

8                 9 

— 

.>- 

1    4 

1    6 

1    3 

1    5 

10     19 

-i* 

.— 

1    2 

1    5 

1    OJ 

1    2 

— 

— 

1     1 

1     IJ 

1    OJ 

1    2 

—    «        1*0 

— 

— 

0  10 

1    0 

0  lOk 

1    0^ 

0  10|      1  0| 

— 

»> 

0    9 

0  10 

0    7 
0  11 

10 

0    8          10 

*- 

— • 

0  10| 

0  111 

1    0 

0  11         — 

— 

— 

OlOi 

0  11 

0  10)  > 

0  lU 

...               — 

MiTEOBOLOOiCAt  Table,  'extrocttd  from  the  RegiiUr  kipt  at  Edinlareh,  lu  Ihs 
OUtrvatory,  Calton-liiU. 


1,  ii  ukaa  try  tbo  Ragittci 


DuQuu 


>Vunl,wllh 


I.  List  of  Eholish  Bavebuftcies,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  May,  and  20th  af  June,  18g4  ;  eitracted  fiom  die  London  Uazcite. 
»,  T.  Clann-jiUce.  Poplii,  Dndannrlur.  Giani,  A.  Nen  Ci 

n,  C.  Lulon,  BedfOrdthiie,  tMQker.  Oiaum,  n.  J.  P.  I 

a,  J.  n.  Cnenp^de.  tlrugglit  OrLBlUii,  W.  Bei 


UD|lkdl»  K.  Hortleydc 


:araUII,  (. 


.""Se^'ni 


-  LflTtonVbuLldlng,    Southvub 


dudaekt,  P.  Itonekun.  PembnikHtilre,  si 
Clark,  R.  iDd  J.  JoMipg,  jun.  Tiinity-iqua; 


met,  T.  Nottiiighai 
Mi,  o^et-mBDUfai 

io>nVvor^>Ite, 
ictioo.  e.  Yak.golduDith. 


1,  LicatB't-Inn- 


ridlMok.  W.  Halxiglisin,  Sana,  LanwiUn,       Moo 

timbeT'inenihuit.  nei. 

Gaikell,  F-  Okiailpi  Dartrrdui*,  cottan-q^niMi.        Nalih.  J.  Briuol,  au 


Smith,  T.  Gutar,  bonkMyn. 
SpoBiwth,  R.  Juiu  " — '—  "— ' 
Sftftumnaa,  C.  V. 

Thropp.  J.  Tooley-ttteei,  vict 
TchU,  G.  Ctuuleton,  L^oouhii 

YuikempeD,  P.  WmppiDa-wil],  brew* 
Wunfoid,  F.  WokSIeld,  lei-duJtT. 
WatethoUBF,  C.  Erid^orth,  druff^iL 
W«lli,  T.  UuioiHtiHt,  SoultiiniK,  bd-nuButac- 


Sl»r».  W 

Liverpool,  daler. 

WhttbtMd,  W.  Bouth^nd,  Unm-ilre 

ak..ft,j. 

Whits,  W.  B.  SlTjjid,  Uoea-iraper. 

enltta,  J. 

Smltli',  T 

Wllliimi,  G.  Fcnchuich-ilieeC,  wine 

WLIbod,  R.  Turnhim  inHD,  draper. 

-      WlUon,  R.  Tt»ley-itT«t,  iSctiuilleT 

Chepttaw,  obbiR-nukeT. 

Smith;  F. 

B.  A.  ul  D.  Old  Trinltj-bcnue.  a>ni 

hcton. 

Alphabeticai.    List  of  Scotcb  Bahxbdptcieb,   anaounced   between  the  lit 
■nd  31rt  of  June,  1824,  eitiwted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gaietle. 

Air,  nuBun,  menhiuit  In  Coldilnatiu  Tbonuoa  and  Ooodiir.   muilin  lod  b»-met- 

BeU,  Jttaet,  aib-RierctuiBt  in  P«tb.  chinta  in  Edinburgh. 

Onnl,  Lesli,  booluellH'  in  InTenuu.  Unuhut.  Owie,  brewer,  (UiCUlei,  and  gnent 

OnT,  John,  gnfaMoeKhaot,  etHU.m0Tchuit,  and  dealer,  Invcnifu. 

nAller,  at  preisit  reiiillng  It  Comedy,  in  Om  WUnw.  Thomu,  linlger  U  Btattwk  Bridge. 


tner,  ADuiony  nenry,  rauDQer,  ijSiia  wane  j 

tt.  Aleunder,  thawUnanulkcninn  in  Kll-  J^nlij,  Thomai, 

.  Jama  Lailh,  InotueUBi  and  pubMier  in  Knoit,  John,  and  Sou,  coUon-Tain  meKbanti  in 

inbuigh.  Glaanw;  afnildlildeDdalter  inhJulf. 

ind  »1yaii,  jeveilen,  auctianeen,  and  gent  M'Laichie,  Gfoige,  ihoeHnalin  in  Edinbuigb;  t 

sgenU  In  Claigow.  dlildand  after  ttti  July, 

lonald,  JiAn  Hail,  meiduut  in  Falkirk.  R«nHT,  Smith,  «raliun,  and  Companv,  mat- 

H-um.WUliumandSao.latemeKhAntilnEdlii-  chanM in Glauow i  a Onal dlildend Kd  June, 

burgh.  Watl,  Tliamu,  and  Compuy,  tnerchanti  and 

Puil,  Jama  and  WilUam,  dlitlllen  and  mer-  Harehniuemea  in  Giugnw ;  a  dividend  afla' 

chants  In  SQrlinc.  eth  July. 
Taykir,  Patrick,  apiilUUalet  In  Auchtennucbtr. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PBOMOTIONS,  &c. 

T  F.  H«|.  in  (be      IS 


DL  Lt  CoL  Ooir*qiur 

%?»?■ 

do. 

''VL.^ 

i^^^ 

SiJi 

Lt.  M'PberWB,  Capt.  v 

IceWaldron, 

d»d 

En..  CKrrol,  Lt. 

dol 

J.  F.  Look 

Hie,  Ena. 

ITMay. 

Lt.  Dyer, 

Adj.  vice  Lange,  la.  *^. 

Capt.  Moo 

1<,^'^2:J' 

j?';«'?s 

GiCB.  Gdl.  Cor.  Duncombe,  n 
and  Lt.  by  p.  v 


LI.  Smith,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Lt  rtce 
RaRer  camelled  IT  May. 

LLIiTlng,  Capt.  t^  p.  I.  Sptok,  M,F. 

Eni.  HEedly,  Lt  do. 

D.W.  I.  L'Aid;  do. 

Cant.  Vindeleur  fiom  S  Vet  Bn.  Cant 


g.  Cbennilde,  bom  h.  p.  TM.                         Lt  Tempeu,  from  9S  F.  Lt 
ail.  niB.  Surg.  Ttea  Stewart,  ■ "  ■""  ' 

Car  t  Kemp,  [rom  5i  F.  Capt. 
Stnker,h.p.y'orkChiH.  f] 


, h.p.Tot  Lt  Tcmpett,  1 

Surg.  Tlce  Slewui,  Aft.  Comwdl)  7B I . 

Corpido.      M  Ena.  Lane,  Lt  byp.  Ti<»Dut1ei,iel 


63 


AppoMmemts,  Pr0m&Nons,  Sfc. 


IS» 


CMt  HiU,  Ami  h.  jp.  fS  P.  Capt 

▼be  Lyndi,  5  Vet  Bt.         5  June. 

Lt.  Jordan,  Adj.  vice  Duportt  ret. 

Adj.  SO  May. 

Sur|^.  Bohan»  ftom  h.  p.  S3  F.  Sui^. 

▼ice  Macni&h,  b.  p.  do. 

Lt  Fonter,  fhMn  h.  p.  Rifle  Br.  Pay* 

manert  vice  Jonea,  diBmissed 

10  June. 
71  Lt  Pennington,  from  late  5  Vet  Ba. 

Paym.  vice  MacKen«ie»  h.  p. 

20  May. 
Qua.  Mast  Seij.  Agneir,  Oua.  Mast 
vice  Herrii^  ret  on  foil  ray 

17  June. 

76  Lt  Cornwall,  firom  60  F.  Lt  ▼Ice 

Grubbe,  h.  p.  74  F.  10  do. 

90  Capt  Blane,  from  10  F.  Capt  ▼ice 

Bt  M^.  WU  iamsoo,  h.  p.  28  F. 

Sdo. 

Ajb.  Sun.  Whitney,  from  85  F.  Surg. 

^ce  Morrison,  dead-  17  do. 

91  Lt  Hawkins,  from  54  F.  Lt  vice 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  71  F.  20  May. 

97  Surg.  CoDoUy,  ftom.h.  p.  5  W.  L  R« 

Suri;.  17  June. 

98  Capt  D.  Campbdl,  from  h.  p.  94  F* 

Capt.  ▼iee  Fox,  cancrtlfid  27  do. 
Lt  Freebrain,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lt 

▼ice  Tempest,  60  F.  10  June. 

Lt  Dunlevie,  from  h.  p.  65  F.  Paym. 

do. 

99  Surg.  Hibbert,  tnm  h.  p.  York  L. 

I.  V.  Surg.  17  do. 

Rifle  Brig.    Ist  Lt  Fe&c,  Capt  by  p.  ▼ice  Tra- 
cers, ret  20  May. 
Sd  Lt  Irton,  1st  Lt  do. 
H.  F.  Beckwith,  Sd  Lt  do. 
1  Vet  Bn«  Cafit  Scott,  frtMn  b.  p.  26  F.  Capt 
▼ice  Strangeways,  ret  Hst    27  oo. 
5                 Bt  M^.  Lynch,  from  63  F.  Capt 
▼ice  Vandeleur,  10  F.          5  June. 
Bns.  Douglas,  from  h.  p.  S  Gar.  Bn. 
Ens.  ▼ice  Banium,  let  list       do. 

Vnattat^ied, 

Miy.  Keane  from  7  Dr.  Lt  Cfd.  of 
im,  by  p.  Lt  Gen.  Sto^in,  ret 

17  do. 


\ 


Staff. 

Lt  Nan,  from  59 
Gouzlay,  dead 


F.  Staff  Adj.  ▼ice 
27  May,  1824. 


HospUal  Staff. 


km.  Sun.  Stewart,  firom  h.  p.  38  F. 
Ass.  Surg,  ▼ice  Hoep.  Ais.  Cham- 
bers, 64  F.  20  May,  18S4. 

— —  M*Leod,  fkom  h.  p.  78  F. 
do.  ▼ice  Hosp.  Ass.  Mineee,  dead 

25  do. 

^— —  Caldwell,  from  h.  p.  31  F. 
do.  ▼ice  Lamonde,  60  F.   £$  June. 

Hosp.  Ass.  Morgan,  do.  do. 

J.  Young,  Hosp.  Ass.  vice  Blair,  dead 

18  do. 


Exchanges. 


Lt  C6L  sir  T.  N.  HiU,  KCB.  firom  Gien.  Gds. 

Witt  Lt  CoL  Ellison,  h;^  Unatt 
Cassidy,  from  1  W.  L  R.  with  Lt.  CoL 

Browne,  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 
Major  Sweney,  firom  1  Dr.  O.  rec  diff.  with  Matjor 

Delancy,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  R^ 
NicoUs, from96  F.  withMirior  White.  h.p 

S4  F. 
Bt  Lt  CoL  ^  T.  Reade,  from  27  F.  with  Capt 

Franklyn,  h.  p.  S4  F. 
Capt  Paterson,  firom  8  Dr.  with  Capt  Knight, 

63  F. 
•— —  Dashwood,  from  Gren.  Gds.  with  Capt 

Doiifrias,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Ueut  DaupoQa  from  16  F.  wMi  Lieut  Murray, 

CcgrlonRegt 
Warren,  from  41  F.  with  Lieut  L(^an, 

Rifle  Brig. 

Ashe,  from  41  F:  widi  Lieut  Barnes,  65  F. 

^~  Giflkrd,  from  9S  F.  rec  difll  widi  Lieut. 

Forbes,  h.  p.  18  F. 


Cwt  Harvey,  from  €^<3d»pi  <lifi)  irlCh  Liani. 

Koas,  h.  p.  60  P.  ^^,   ___^_  _ 

Ensign  Nixon,  from  44  F*  wlw  Biulgii  Do^(fai« 

66  F. 

—  KAet  ftom  48  F.  with  EusignSniitb,  kf. 
$4F. 

Paym.  Chitty,  fromS  Dr.  G* wifh  Cqit.  Hay,  lup. 
43  F. 

Surg.  Shoriand,  flnom  SI  F.  wifli  Soro.  Callow, 
96  F. 

— -  Jones,  from  44  F.  wiUi  Su^.  DaoBt,  58  F. 

Assist  Surg.  Campbell,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  As- 
sist Surg.  Anm^rong,  h.p. 

Hosp.  Asstet  Fanner,  with  Uoq^  Aisial.  Blade- 
wood,  h.  p. 

ReiignatUms  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  Gen.  Sto^in,  from  17  F. 
Mi^.  Perd^al,  18  F. 
C^t  Lan^ey,  6  Dr.  G. 

Tracers,  Rifle  Brig. 

Lieut  Butier,  6S  F. 

Cort  Sir  R.  Hill,  R.  Horse  Gds. 

Ena.  Sweetonham,  46  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 
Capt  Fox,  98  F. 
Lieut  Rafter  1  F. 
— ——  Lieut  Ker,  30  F. 

Removed  from  the  Service. 
Assist  Surg.  Freer,  21  F. 

Deaths. 
Gen.  J.  Murray,  of  late  96  F.  Paris. 
Lieut  Gen.  Farley,  late  of  68  F. 
MajOT  Gen.  Du  Plat,  h.  p.  late  Germ.  Leg;.  Hano- 
ver, 19  March,  f4. 
Lieut  CoL  Johnston,  h.  p.  Corsican  Ra.  21. 

Lee,  Roy,  Mar.  Chatham,  1#ay. 

Capt  Mackay,  48  F.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

2  Dec  S3. 

—  L'Estrange,  R.  kL  CoL  Corps,  in  Africa, 
from  excesrive  Utigae,  24  Mardi,  1824. 

Quentin,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Germ.  Leg.  Hanover, 

20  May. 
Lieut  Bourke,  7  F.  7  June,  1824. 

—  Cuthbertson,  48  F.  drowned  at  Maoquanrie 
Harbour,  Van.  Dieman's  Land,    24  Dec  1828. 

Roy,  69  F.  WaUajahbad,  Madras 

S4  Jan.  18S1. 
•~— —  Mallet,  late  Invalids,  Plymouth,    1  June 

—  Watt,  late  5  Vet  Bn.  Jersey,  4  do. 

—  Ingleby,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Lancaster, 

10  AprU,  18S4 
'       K.  Campbell,  h.  p.  74  F.  Inverness, 

29  March. 
Pyne,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Dublin,  22  Jan. 

Noble,  h.  p.  95.  F.  Rothsay,  84  ApriL 

Cauchi,  h.  p.  R.  Reg.  of  Malta,  France,    15  Jan. 
Ordioni,  h.  p.  Corncan  Rang.  Corsica, 

23  Sept  1825. 
De  Vaux,  h.  p.  Chass.  Britan.  Nantes, 

23  F^  18S1. 

Mackende,  h.  p.  4  Lt  Dr.  Ger.  Legion,  drowned 

at  Hanover,  9  June,  1824. 

Ensign  Woodbom,  65  F.  1  FCb.  1824. 

Lisle,  43  F.  Trincomalee,  Ceylon, 

26  Nov,  1823. 
— — —  Cumming,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Edinbunh, 

83  May,  182L 
—— —  Macpherson,  do.  Stromness,  Orkney, 

2  June. 

Newman,  h.  p.  40  F.  S2  F^i.  1822. 

Bomemann,  h.  p.  8  Une  Germ.  Leg.  Frankfort, 

15  AprU,  1891. 

A^tant  Perry,  h.  p.  81.  Dr.  22  May. 

Quar.-Mast  Paul,  87  F.  on  Iraard  the  Abberton 

Indiaman,  14  f^b.  1824. 

— Holmes,  late  of  Coldst  Gds.  HoUo- 

way,  18  April. 

'      Cc^eman,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Oda.  Carlow, 

Ireland,  5  do. 

Hill,  h.  p.  Depots,  83  Fit). 

Medical  Department. 
Staff  Surg.  M'Glashan,  h.  p.  Glasgow,  May,  1824. 

• Power,  h.  p.  Bere  Island,       18  April. 

Surg.  Dr.  Whartie,  Ceylon,       8  Jan. 

■     ■ Hoatson,  C^fkm.  Regt  Ceyton, 

7N0V.  llf 


^^  AppoiitimeiiU,  AwwoftoM,  fy:.  Kulr. 

EUirSD>r  Or  HMMtafc  h-p.  »  Dr.  Indl^  ,„,  („  2U(  J««««fy.  1BS4,  in  (S«  »r«< 

'  M«lW.h.B.For.V«LBa.Fr«iefc  Wa<w»  Country,  Capt  Cvatt  CatlU, 

iNf>T.  iVtit  Coart  of  Africa. 
AfM>.rm,  h.  p.                                llur,  iSit  KTLtiD. 


" ClUBlllin  Omwtl  totl»       I;J?Si,..  '  "*■'■  "-  ""■ 


^■far  /"(>««  <■  Helton  wWA  (fe  -dliAm.      Dr  ^ettoti  Te&it,  Sotg,  itf  I W.  L  R 


»  •D'JniDBnfa 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

i,  WUUva  SMoo  Chu- 


S.  AlPoriS*e1lo.cbtCmml»iofKiiiio«.,orB 
—  At  GnndhDlm  Cntuge.  Ihp  lady  oT  LleuL- 

7.  A 

.^t  iDdli^Compuiy'it 

^^^?:'^. 

d.^h 

t  Ciugia  UwiK,  Un 

D[  Slirliiig,  or  ■ 

Liiik.PlK>,I.elth,U 

10.  The  lady  of  WurtD  H 

HUnglSUHll,  EBl. 

T.V 

'iSSiSrSiS^^ 

.  CaldH,  Bart.ori«an.  Eiq.of  Hull,  U  Margaret  Sawm,  EldnC  dsugbtn 

15.  In  Lowa  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  the  Hon.       of  Acchlbsld  Audemn,  E^. 

IT-  At  Edinbureh,  MraSnel^.  of  q  daughter.  Ur  Ceome  Wauch^e. 

19.  At  RatSKdHviK,  MnMackay,  ofadaugh-         —  At  LiUiiRoa  nao^  Mr  Thomaa  Tanaiiet, 
r.  fanner.  UeodDw  HauL  to  Marganl,  dauchter  of 

!m.  At  North  Berwick,  M..  Ha»ihoin,  oT  a  ua.       Mr  BigiK,  (lunar.  MtHer  HUt 

"  ■■    "■    ■  —  At  Cnbihead,  Jimn  Canrttal.  Em.  Jub. 

'    StbflnfibiPatTlclaBcBnM^diMriletaf 

. . .  Jauka,  &q.  of  Craighead. 

—  At  DrunnieUieT,  Lieutenant  John  Har.  R.N. 

MuioD.  eldest  daufihtn  of  Darld  Cairick  Ba- 


ft daughter.  writer :_. 

—  AC  Park  Place.  Edinburgh,  Mn  Cnntef      Roiwit  Baoka, 


>  Richard  MBckenne,  Abercrouiby  Place, 

n  Cook,  Northuiobeiland  Sneel,  of  a  2.  la  Gay^ld  Si 


""Sife 


Siemrignt^  Ki 


to  Eliaabeth.  lecond  daughter  of  Ur  l^uchlui 
y.theladyof      Wilt--"—™" " <• 


MnMrJne,  ofMylnefie 


idy  of      Wilkie,  fleflher,  MuaielbuTah. 

T.AC  Tunbridge  Welh,  Willi 

'  Fin-       ton,  Eiq.  to  Ranoah  liabelL- 

■■aughlrr  of  the  lale  O"' — ' 


daughter.  fl.  At  Ko.  lo.DuMlu  Street,  Mi  Aleiandn  Hula, 

_XT.  At  Poctobrild,  the  lady  of  Donald  CtaarlB      to  Bliia  Cordon,  leooud  daughter  of  '-*—  "' —    ' 


DuDiermliiw,  to  Margaret,  nnuthdaughtfTOftlu 


loion,  li^Bq- of  a  »oft.  Eu.  aurgeon,  Befttlck-upon-TiveeiL 

I.  At  Wic,  the  lady  of  the  Hoo.  Dwald  —  At  Haddington,  Mi  John  Richaidst 

Ogiliy.DfcrDva.ofaaoii.    ..„..,  to  Maigarei.Mcood  daughter  of  the  lal 

..^  MTaLangofHroomhi^, p,^  >- 

Laltly,  At  Iht  Upper  Lod^r,  Buthy  Park,  the  —  At  Olauov', 

lady  of  Colonel  Hticlarenee,  of  a  aon.  Gtauov,  tolsab 

3.  At  Windsor  Street,  Lath  Walk,  M 

tfARRIAOES.  Coiu>ell,iaeiehant.taNiu  EliuOeth  Job 

of  the  Madras  EuTopean  re^mcnt,  to  Mary  Amie,  nuHeon,lu  Mary  Stewart,  eldeatdauglileTi 

J — ^ ,  ,^~^  fuat,  B>q.  of  Crookham.  ReH,  E»j. 

i»  a.V^inburgh,  A.  T.  SmlHi,  Oq.  n 


It  Hay 


datufaiet  el  Ocoiit  Row,  £q.  of  Crookham,      ReCl,  E^ 
IVnburr-  l»-  «  Mt 


1824r.3 


Marriages. ^^Deaths. 


Kirkaldy  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  or  James  Bum, 
Ekq.  manuftMturer,  Smnburgh. 

15.  At  Pilrig  Street,  Robert  Blackie»  Ewn  to 
Elixa,  daughter  of  the  late  Burridge  Purvis,  Esq. 
of  Glassmount. 

—  AtSummerfleld,  Leith,  Mr  WllHam  NeiMn, 
merchsnt,  Leith,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  Of  Mr 
James  Tait,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Liverpool,  William  Blair  M'Kean,  Esq. 
merchant,  Leith,  to  Marianne,  daughter  of  John 
M 'Culloch.  Esq.  M.D.  Liverpool. 

16.  At  Craighead,  Archibald  Smith,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  M'- 
Call,  Vm\.  of  Craighead. 

18.  Mr  Robert  Dempster,  drugnst,  to  Janet, 
youngest  daqghter  of  Mr  William  Stark,  builder. 

<—  At  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  S.  Bisset,  to  Frances, 
^est  daughter  of  Mr  A.  Thom,  Brechin. 

—  At  St  George^s,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
Samuel  Whitbread,  E^.  M.  P.  to  Julia,  daughter 
of  Mi^r-General  the  Hon.  Henry  Brand. 

19.  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  Captain  Fox,  son  of  Lord  Holland,  to 
Mis«  Mary  Fitsclarence.  The  amiable  bride  was 
given  away  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Sir  Charles  Poole. 

SI.  At  Edinburgh,  Munro  Ross,  Esq.  of  Ross- 
MH,  to  Gnice,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Cummiug,  Esq. 

—  At  Park  Place,  Edmburgh,  the  Right  Hon. 
tiie  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  to  Elizabeth  Anne 
Campbell,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lord 
Succoth. 

22.  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Campbell,  Eso.  to 
Kame&t  second  daughter  of  Kirkman  finlay,  Esq. 
of  Castle  Toward. 

—  At  Cliftonhall  Mains,  Mr  George  Lindsay, 
merchant.  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Wm.  Thomson,  farmer. 

24.  At  Dairsie,  Dr  James  Spence,  physician, 
Cupar,  to  Robina,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Coutts,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Brechin. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Kennedy, 
of  Keith,  to  Miss  Mary  Mutter. 

29.  At  Maybole  Castle,  James  Dow,  Esq.  of 
H ontrose,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  lato 
William  Douglas,  Esq.  merchant,  Leith. 

Lately,  At  St  George's  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, the  Hon.  Captain  W.  L.  Fitzgerald  de  Roos, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  to  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Leqnox«  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rieh- 
mopd. 


DEATHS. 

Oct.  23,  1823.  At  Bencoolen,  James  Patrick 
Drummond,  ddest  son  of  the  late  James  Dnmi- 
mood,  Esq.  of  Comrie.  Perthshire. 

Jan.  2,  1824,  At  Madras,  John  Eraser  Lane, 
Esq.  Collector  of  Masulipatam,  Hon.  East  India 
Ccmipany's  service. 

8.  At  Ceylon,  Dr  Thomas  J.  Whanie. 

12.  At  Madras,  J.  Waddell,  Esq. 

19.  At  BaUvia,  Henry  Band,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
Henry  Band,  merchant,  Leith. 

24.  At  Montreal,  suddenly,  of  asphyxia,  the 
Rev.  T  HilL 

March  25.  At  St  Andrews,  Jamaica,  at  Islington 
Pen,  at  an  advanced  afe,  the  Hon.  James  Stewart, 
cusfeoa,  and  late  one  of  the  representetives  in  the 
Hon.  House  of  AssemUy  for  that  parish. 

April  23.  In  Virginia,  Dr  James  Murray  Brown. 

3iay  19.  At  Bervie,  Dr  Robert  Napier,  deeply 
icnretted. 

M.  At  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Paterson,  iron- 
monger (late  of  Stirling ;)  and  on  the  8th  June, 
A  Wander,  his  second  son,  in  his  14th  year. 

—  At  Bedford  Place,  Alkw,  Captam  Robert 
Henderson. 

—  At  Fkvence,  William  Crosbie,  Esq.  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Tus- 
cany. 

25.  At  Ditton  Common,  Surrey,  David  Stewart, 
Esq.  shipowner,  St  Andrews,  Fiieshire. 

26.  At  Montcallier,  near  Turin,  CapelLoft,  Esq. 
aa  author  of  great  celebrity. 

28.  At  Bamf,  Mrs  Gordon,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Abttcromby  Gordon,  minister  oS  Banff. 

—  At  London,  John  Locke,  M.  D.  late  of  Glas- 


98.  At  hii  seat,  Hawkstone,  Salop«  Six  John 


HHl;  Bart  in  flie84tli  year  of  his  ages.  Sir  John 
is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  and  in  his  exten- 
nve  estates  by  his  grandson,  Rowland,  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  f<Hr  the  county  of 
Salop. 

28.  At  Bourdeaux,  Charlotte,  youngest  dan||lK 
ter  of  Alexander  Maclean,  Esq.  of  An^our. 

29.  At  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  Robert  Alexander 
Ptterscm  Wallace,  Esq.  cmly  son  of  the  deceased 
Major  Robert  Wallace  of  the  17th  foot,  and  grand- 
son of  tiie  late  Alexander  Wallace,  Esq.  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

5a  At  Khrkakiy,  Mr  Douglas  Morison,  mer- 
chant. 

—  At  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Miss  Eu^iemia 
Ballantine,  daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  BaOan^ 
tine,  Elsq.  of  Orchard. 

30.  At  Square  Point  of  Crossmichael,  William 
Riae,  Esq.  late  of  Dunjarg.. 

51.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Sir  George  Abercromby 
Robinson,  Bart. 

June  1.  At  Musselburgh  Mrs  Charles  Stewart, 
jun. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  David  Meldrum,  Esq.  of 
Dton.  ^ 

—  At  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Wyiie,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Watson,  Esq.  solici- 
tor-at-law. 

—  At  Fintry,  Stirlingshire,  Janet  Waters,  aged 
100.  She  had  13  c  ildien,  55  grand-children,  and 
40  great-^rand-children;  total  H  6. 

—  At  Dysart,  Mrs  Grace  Reddle,  relict  of  Lieu- 
tenant James  Black,  Royal  Navy. 

3.  At  Heatherwick-house,  Margaret  Milnes,' 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Milnes,  Esq. 

—  At  Fyvic,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Gordon,  relict  of  Ge- 
neral the  Hon.  William  Gordon  of  Fyvie. 

—  At  London,  Miss  Crachami,  the  celebrated 
Sicilian  dwarf,  tonly  19  inches  high,)  after  a  short 
illness,  produced  by  the  late  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther.   She  was  a  most  interesting  <Sii\d. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Ramsay  of  Falla,  aged 
64. 

4.  At  Dalzell  house,  William,  infant  son  of  A. 
J.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Dalzell. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Murray,  spouse 
of  Mr  James  Callender,  Parliament  Stairs. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Francb,  son  of  Mr  Jdtm 
Howden,  jeweller. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Abercrombie,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  George  Abercrombie,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Aberdeen. 

5.  At  Bogton,  Cathcart,  Miss  Pagan  of  Bogton. 

—  At  Lauder,  Alex.  Dawson,  l5q.  Chief  Bla- 
gistrate  of  the  buigh. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Johnston,  wife  of 
William  Johnston,  Esq,  of  Lattuisk. 

7.  At  View  Forth,  John  Heury  Thin,  son  of 
Mr  Thhi,  architect 

—  At  his  house,  York  Place,  John  BlackweU, 
Esq.  Advocate. 

8.  At  Malvern,  Lieut-Colonel  Hugh  Hous- 
toun. 

9.  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  in  Drury  Lane,  Mr 
Oxbeny,  the  comedian. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Yule,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  tiiere. 

—  In  South  Audley  Street,  London,  Thomas 
Chevalier,  Eso,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the 
King,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgecms  in  London. 

10.  At  Rankeulour  House,  Mrs  Mary  Maitland, 
widow  of  Charles  Maitland,  E^.  youAger  of  Ran- 
keillour. 

11.  Mrs  Mary  Gordon  Porteous,  wife  of  Mr 
Alex.  Callender,  surgeon. 

—  At  Sthrling,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thinnas  Fcrgusson,  Esq.  of 
Baledmund. 

13.  At  his  house,  Blythswood  Place,  dasgow, 
WiUiam  Montieth.  Esq. 

—  At  Canonmills,  Marsnuret,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  Ritehie. 

14.  At  Thurso,  Mrs  Pringle,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Pringle,  Collector  of  Excise. 

->•  At  Waukmills  of  Letham,  on  the  14th  in- 
staiit,  Mr  Patrick  Stirling,  aged  82  years. 

15.  At  Stirling,  on  thel5th  ult  Mrs  Gleig,  wife 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gleig. 
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KOaTH  AMEEICA. 

Peculiarities.    State  qf  the  Fine  Arts.    Piaintinfi. 

Thbke  is  one  quality  in  the  North  his  Majesty's  hirth-day,  and  I  PmM 

American  character  which  is  generally  answer  for  lam,  in  a  strange  ooiintry» 

overlooked,  and  which  I  have  never  if  there  were  no  other  way>  he  would 

parceiFed  in  that  of  anjr  o^er  people  maintain  himself  by  making  f^ter 

to  the  same  degree.   It  is  a  sort  of  se-  medallions  of  that  Httle  coin* 

nous  versatility.    The  French  have  a  Throw  him  among  savages,  and  he 

greater,  or  rauier  a  pleasanter  sort^  will  teach  them  to  dance,  (not  that  I 

and  accommodate  themsdves  more  rea-  believe  the  story  of  Chateaubriand;) 

dily  to  ckcumstaaces ;  and  the  ancient  among  wild  beasts,  and  he  will  find 

Greek  had  an  excess  of  what  we  call  some  way  of  reconciling  them  to  hifll 

versatility  in  his  temper  and  power,  presence,  (where  another  man  would 

But,  in  the  Frenchman,  it  is  more  of  make  war  upon  theip  outright,)  eithev 

a  constitutional  habit,  a  more  trivial  by  pulling  thorns  out  of  their  feet»  or 

and  less  respectable  property,  than  it  dressing  their  manes ;  upon  a  desolate 

18  in  the  American ;  although,  to  my  island,  and  be  will  grow  old  in  carving 

potion,  a  thousand-fold  more  agreear  ^'L'Empereur"  upon  acocoa nut,  arrant 

ble.    And,  in  the  versatility  of  the  ging  coloured  sea-shells  into  flowers^ 

Gcreek,  there  was  always  more  of  the  and  birds,  with  wings  like  butterflies; 

bdght,  changeable  caprice  of  genius—  or  in  making  day  models  of  everything 

mcnre  of  the  spiritual,  more  of  heroic  upon  the  island*  The  basket-maker  it^ 

audadty,  and  less  of  steady,  invinci-  the  fable  was  undoubtedly  a  French- 

ble  determination^  than  in  that  of  the  man,  and  the  spider  that  Robert  Bruce 

North  American*  behdd  in  the  barn,  was  as  undoubted- 

The  Frenchman  is  never  without  ly  a  French  spider ;  no  other  Would 

resources,  but  then  his  resources  are  ever  have  repeated  the  same  experi- 

always  of  a  light  and  brilliant  charao-  ment,  precisely  over  and  over  agaiuj 

ter.    It  is  the  smallest  possible  coin-  so  often. 

age  that  can  be  made  use  of,  which  a  We  all  know  what  the  versatility  of 

Frenchman  will  contrive  to  disburse  a  Frenchman  is ;  and  when  I  call  to 

IB  any  extremity.  He  would  maintain  mind  what  I  have  actually  seen,  no« 

himself,  tlu>ugh  he  had  been  a  general  thing  that  could  be  said  of  their  power 

officer,  or  peer  of  the  realm,  at  home,  to   employ  or   maintain  themselves 

if  he  were  shipwrecked  upon  a  foreign  would  seem  to  be  extravagant, 

shore,  l^  expedients  (^  which  none  I  have  known  a  French  prisoner 

but  a  Frenchman  would  ever  dream ;  spend  every  leisure  hour,  fbt  mauy 

-iui7>  give  him  but  one  of  the  silver  years,  in  manufacturing  a  Hne^-bat^ 

pennies  which  ue  diBtributed  here  <m  tie  8bip>  out  of  ^  little  splinters  nf 
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bone  which  he  found  in  the  soup.  I 
have  known  another,  who  began  by 
planting  coffee  trees,  in  St  Domingo, 
with  his  own  hand — ^realized  a  prince- 
ly fortunes—lost  it  during  some  insur- 
rection ;  began  again — ^became  very 
wealthy — ^lost  that  in  the  same  way ; 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  a 
few  dollars,  to  America;  began  to  teach 
French,  while  he  was  precisely  in  the 
situation  of  George,  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  who  set  off  to  teach  the 
Butchmen  EngHsll^  aad  never  recol- 
tkcted,  untU  he  had  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, that,  to  teach  them  English,  he 
himself  should  know  something  of 
Dutch — ^realized  a  little  money,  and 
laid  it  out  in  a  law-suit — in  the  pur- 
chase of  claims,  which  he  spent  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  in  bringing 
to  a  determination — ^himself,  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  upon  the  water  be- 
tween America  and  France,  with  tes- 
timony which  never  failed,  for  many 
years,  to  be  informal,  inadequate,  or 
Btap^OBtble*  But  he  prevailed  after 
all,  and  is  now  independent.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
OMe  of  what  I  have  called  serious  ver- 
satility, in  a  Frenchman,  that  was  ever 
known.  That  a  French  prisoner  of 
war,  a  good  seanian,  (for  a  French- 
man,) should  employ  himself,  year 
afler  year,  in  miniature  ship-building  ; 
substituting  beef  bone  for  oak  timber, 
and  converting  what  other  men  would 
hardly  have  had  the  patience  or  the 
power  to  make  a  tooth-pick  of,  into 
accurate  and  beautiful  machinery,  is 
no  very  surprising  matter.  There  is  a 
sort  of , serious  pleasantry — a  kind  of 
busy,  industrious*  trifling  in  it,  alto- 
gether French ;  and  very  like  what  one 
would  look  for  in  the  occupation  of 
any  Frenchman,  after  the  quicksilver 
of  his  blood  was  precipitated  by  mis- 
fortune. It  was  only  the  mimickry  of 
naval  architecture.  But  that  a  West 
Indian — a  planter— and,  above  all,  a 
Frenchman,  should  venture  to  lay  out 
the  wreck  of  his  whole  fortune  upon 
American  justice,  without  understand- 
ing one  word  of  Americau  law ;  and 
before  he  could  say  in  English,  so  as 
to  be  understood,  **  Your  humble  ser- 
Tant,  sir,"  is  a  thing  so  incredible, 
that,  if  I  did  not  know  the  story  to  be 
true,. I  would  not  repeat  it.  Yet,  such 
a  speculation  would  have  been  quite 
in  character  fbr  an  American  ;  perfect- 
ly reconcilable  to  the  presumptuous 
teiwiility  of  his  temper ;  forj  when 


the  spirit  of  adventure  is  disturbed  in 
ft  genuine  American,  he  appears  to 
reckon  upon  miracles  and  phenomena^ 
as  other  men  do  upon  chances. 

Thus,  I  have  knowii  two  American 
partners  in  a  large  mercantile  house. 
One  had  been  educated  for  the  bar  ; 
had  practised  at  the  bar ;  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  way  to  great  autho- 
rity in  his  profession,  when  he  mar- 
tied,  fell  sick,  consumed  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  went  into  business  with 
another  adventurer,  who  had  made 
and  lost,  already,  about  half  a  dozen 
fortunes :  The  other  (of  the  two  first 
named)  had  no  education  at  all ;  had 
been  put  apprentice  to  a  retail  shop- 
keeper, at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  in  a  course  of 
adventure,  that,  in  any  country  but 
this,  would  have  been  thought  roman- 
tic and  wonderful — as  well  as  a  com- 
plete disqualification  for  every  kind  of 
serious  business. 

These  two,  as  I  have  said,  were 
partners  in  the  same  house.  They  soon 
extended  their  (^>erations  all  over  the 
United  States  ;  made  money — specu- 
lated— and  failed.  A  council  was  held 
between  them.  The  younger  of  the 
two— he  who  had  no  education- 
spent  several  hours  in  determining 
whether  he  should  become  a  soldier, 

ifor  he  was  weary  of  mercantile  af- 
iairs) — go  to  India,  and  upset  the  Bri- 
tish power  there ;  or  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  help  to  revolutionize  two  or 
three  empires  in  that  quarter :  A  cler- 
gyman ;  (but  upon  that  profession  he 
hardly  bestowed  a  second  thought, 
after  the  reflection  occurred,  that,  in 
America,  there  was  neither  rank,  reve- 
nue, nor  dominion,  for  the  clergy ;)  a 
physician;  a  lawyer;  an  actor;  an 
auctioneer ;  or  a  politician.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  concluded  to  become 
a  lawyer — the  law  in  America  being 
the  highway  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  governn^nt — while  his  partner, 
at  the  same  time,  resolved  to  become 
a  divine. 

The  first  went  forthwith  to  his 
room — laboured  night  and  day  for  se- 
veral years  (supporting  himseu,  in  the 
meantime,  by  what  nobody  but  an 
American,  in  such  a  situation,  would 
have  thought  of-4n  America — ^his 
pen;)  became  distinguished;  and  is 
now  a  counsellor-at-law  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet — hardly  eight  years  have 
passed  since  he  was  a  broken  mer« 


diahty  Wbdly  uneducated^  and  ap* 
parently  helpless. 

In  tne  meantime^  his  ptdrtner  pur- 
aued  his  own  studies  in  his  own  way  ; 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished clergymen  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  not  solitary  examples.  If 
they  were,  they  would  not  he  worthmen- 
tioning.  They  are,  in  reality,  things  of 
common  occurrence.  Most  of  thedifr- 
dnguished  men  of  the  United  States 
have  gone  through  a  ^'  course  of  edu- 
cation," more  or  less,  of  the  same  kind. 
I  could  mention  several,  in  various 
professions,  at  this  moment ;  hut,  as 
my  ohject  is  only  to  shew  what  others 
have  never  seen,  or  not  mentioned,  in 
the  character  of  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren, I  shall  only  record  one  more, 
while  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Fins  Arts  in  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  of  Painting. 

The  Fine  Arts,  generally,  are 
neglected  by  the  Americans.  By  this 
I  mean,  that  they,  the  Americans, 
do  not  themselves  cultivate  them. 
They  have  foreign  musical  compo- 
sers, and  sculptors,  among  them—- 
(most  of  whom  are  indigent,  or  star- 
Ting,)  but  none  of  their  own.  Capel- 
lano,  the  first  sculptor  of  the  King  of 
Spain;  and  Causici,  one  of  Canova's 
finest,  and  most  gifted  pupils,  both 
men  of  high  talent,  are  actiudly  in  a 
state  of  acject  dependance,  now  in 
America.  Architecture  is  hardly  in  a 
better  state.  I  know  of  no  capital 
American  architect ;  and  the  foreign- 
ers, who  are  unfbrtimately  driven  to 
America,  in  ^e  hope  of  legislating  for 
palaces,  are,  without  one  exception,  in 
a  very  precarious  and  unpleasant  con- 
dition. 

In  ^ct — for  we  must  deal  plainly 
In  these  matters,  whatever  may  be  our 
partialities — I  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  the  North  American  republic  is 
one  of  the  last  countries  in  the  world 
for  refuge  to  a  devotee  of  the  fine  arts, 
who  may  be,  no  matter  for  what  rea- 
son, weary  of  the  old  world — ^particu- 
larly if  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
power.  A  second  or  third-rate  musi- 
cal composer,  performer,  architect, 
sculptor,  &c.  &c.  if  he  cannot  get 
breitti  ^i  home,  wiH  be  able  to  get 
bread— but  nothing  more — in  Ame- 
rica. By  bread,  I  mean,  such  a  pro- 
vision as  will  keep  him  alive,  depend- 
ant, and  wretched.  If  he  be  of  the 
anointed  fbw^ — the  exalted— he  will 
ftollMf  starve,  die  of  a  broken  heart. 
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or  destroy  himself;  fbr  lueh  nicn  will 
not  barter  their  inspiration  for  bread  ; 
their  immortality  fbr  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

But  enough  of  this  for  the  present. 
Hereafter,  there  may  be  found  a  bet- 
.ter  occasion  for  dwelling  on  these 
points.  I  shall  pass  them  over  now, 
together  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
fine  arts,  except  in  the  department  of 
painting.  In  this  the  Americans  have 
made  a  surprising  pvoficieiiey ;  surp/1- 
sing,  not  only  by  compariscm  with  Whdt 
they  have  done  in  every  other  depart- 
ment; but  surprising,  (if  we  consider 
their  numbers,  infancy,  and  want  of 
encouragement,) when  compared  wilSi 
what  we  ourselves  have  done,  or  any 
other  people,  during  the  same  period. 

But  then,  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  American  painters  have  been  edu^ 
cated  in  this  country;  and  some  of 
them  have  been  h&m  here. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those, 
who  have  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
known  in  Great  Britain  or  France,  with 
a  brief  criticism  on  each. 

Copley — Hmtorical  an©  Por- 
trait Painter.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth ;  a  capital  portrait  paint- 
er, fbr  the  time ;  and,  if  I  may  judge 
by  a  small  but  very  good  picture,  in 
the  Blue-Coat  School  here,  which  I  am 
told  was  painted  by  him,  endowed  with 
a  decided  and  vigorous  talent  for  his- 
torical composition. 

West — Histo  ric  al  Pafnter,  and 
late  President  of  the  Academy :— An 
American  by  birth ;  studied  at  Rome, 
and  in  London.  He  had  great  power ; 
and  a  reputation  much  greater  than  he 
deserved;  His  fkme  will  not  increase ; 
it  will  diminish.  His  composition  is, 
generally  speaking,  confused^Kfficult 
of  comprehension— and  compounded, 
about  in  equal  proportions,  of  the  sub- 
lime and  ordinary.  He  was  prone  to 
exaggeration ;  a  slave  to  clasdcal 
shapes ;  and  greatly  addicted  to  repe- 
tition. His  capital  pictures  are  often 
deficient  in  drawing ;  and  yet,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  his  draw- 
ings are  generally  fine,  and,  in  some 
cases,  wonderful.  His  execution  sel- 
dom equalled  his  conception.  The 
first  hurried,  bold,  hazardous  drawifig 
of  his  thought,  was  generally  tfie  best ; 
in  its  progress,  through  ievery  succes- 
sive stage  of  improvement,  mere  was 
a  continual  falling  off,  from  the  origi- 
nal character,  in  the  most  material 
parta^Mso  that  what  it  gained  in  iinish| 
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k  lott  is  grmdenr;  Mid  wbtt  It  gall* 
ed  in  parts,  it  kst  in  the  whole. 

Compate  his  ibawiiig  of  '^  Dbatv 
UPOK  THB  Palb  Horsb,"  wlth  hlB 
.paintiag  of  the  same  aolgect.  The 
anit  was  ^chibiled  in  France  many 
ytsfs  ago ;  and  wns  the  astonishnient 
of  cTeryhody.  The  latter,  I  should 
be  9omy  to  see  exhibited  anywhere. 
The  drawing  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
the  paintii^.  The  group  under  the 
feet  of  the  pale  horse,  and  that  of  the 
lion  and  the  horse  at  the  left,  are  all 
that  is  worth  preserving  in  the  latter. 
The  rest  is  feeble— cotmnen-^place,  or 
absolutely  ¥rretcfaed.  The  fore-le^  of 
tiM  pak  horn,  like  the  A>re-1^  of  al- 
most every  other  horse  thai  Mr  West 
ever  painted,  are  too  short.  The  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  head,  though 
altered  from  the  drawing,  are  altered 
lor  the  worse.  The  inlroduction  of 
another  figure,  so  important  as  the 
^^  Goapd"  (I  believe  that  is  the  one,) 
is  ii^ittdkious,  and  the  group  at  the 
extreme  left,  representing  animal  cou- 
rage in  a  young  man,  n  an  unparal- 
loMd  £|Uingpff,J&Qm  the  original  draw* 

And  so  with  several  other  pictures 
l^  llus  extraordinary  man.  The  draw- 
ing oi  "  Christ  healiwo  thjb  Sick/' 
is  werth  lUl  Uie  painted  c<^s  together 
-^indttding  that  purchased  l^  the 
Academy^  and  that  in  America. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  very  judicious 
to  exhibit  suoh  pictures,  as  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  gallery  of  Mr  West,-— ler 
Ids  ^t  essays  in  the  art.  it  is  not  ju- 
didous-^because  nobody  can  bdieve 
that  they  are  whait  they  are  called ; 
and  beomse  there  are  others  much 
worse  in  existence,  (and  shewn,  too,  in 
Philadephia,  America,)  which  were 
mudi  more,  i»robably,  among  the  first 
of  his  essays.  These  things  always  do 
harm.  Great  pretension  Is  quite  sure 
to  ]^voke  severe  examination.  When 
Mr  Gait,  in  his  '^Lirx  of  Wesi,'' 
had  tiie  courage  to  sav,  no  matter  on 
what  auUiority,  Uiat  uitjint  essay  of 
Master  Benjamin  was  in  painting  the 
portrait  of  a  child  asleep,  and  smmng ; 
and  that  he  succeedea  in  making  a 
likeness,  he  did  more  toinjure  the  sub- 
itantial,  fiiir  reputation  of  Mr  West, 
than  ^s  bitterest  enemy  (if  Mr  West 
ever  had  an  enemy)  coidd  have  done. 

TauMBULL — Historical  AND  Foa- 
TRAIT  Paxntbr*  Mt  Trumbull  is  an 
American.  He  atodaed,  however,  and 
puivoed^^^rofession  for  a  longtime. 


in  thb  coniitry^  Heis  abw  President 
of  the  New  York  Academy ;  and  ip 
•die  person  i^om  Congress  hiwe  em- 
:ployed  to  paint  a  series  of  pietmres^eoii 
«e^ed  vrith  certain  events  of  the  Amob 
.rican  Bevolutiou,  at  (if  I  reodloQ^ 
lightly}  nine  thousand  dollars  a*piece, 
-(about  two  thousand  nounds.)  Three 
of  these  are  eompletea  ;  and,  unless  i 
^xe^  the  first,  (prints  of  which  are 
now^in  this  country,^  called  the  **  Sigiv- 
ing  of  the  Declarauon,"  and  which  is 
only  a  respectable  picture,  they  are 
among  the  greatest  and  most  unad* 
eountable  failures  of  the  age.  The  Pre- 
sident may  not  be  superannuated^  but 
these  pictures  are.  In  fact,  not  to  dis- 
guise the  matter  at  all,  one  out  of  the 
three  is  contemptible ;  one  tolerable^; 
the  other  nothing  extraordinary ;  and 
-valuable  only  as  a  collection  of  tolem- 
bly  well-arranged  portraits.    It  is  a 
great  pity ;  every  lover  of  the  art  must 
grieve  to  see  the  first  efforts  of  a  youag 
eountry    so    unhappily   misdiiHBeted. 
There  were  several  painters  in  Ameri- 
ca, who  woiild  have  made  a  magnifi- 
cent affair  of  that  which  is  hindl^  like 
a  tapestry-weaver  by  Mr  TrumbulL' 

Yet  Mr  Trumbull  tir^^'a  man  of 
considerable  power.    His  weU-known 
<' Sortie  of  Gibraltar,"  the  original 
sketch  of  which  has  lately  been  exhi- 
bited at  the  Sufiblk  Street  Exhibitic*, 
Was  a  very  fine  picture ;  but  worth,  it 
is  true,  everything  else  that  he  has 
ever  done.    His  portraits  are  no  great 
things.  They  are  bold  and  strongs  but 
.  all  of  a  famuy — aU  alike.  And' so  aie 
his  historical  pictures.  His  '^  Battle  of 
Lexington"  is  partly  sUden;  his  '^  Death 
of  Montgomery,"  and  **  Sortie  of  Gib- 
raltar," are  only  variations ;  and  I  re- 
member one  of  nis  pictures,  ^^  ^e  Sur* 
render  of  Comwaltis,"  where  a  whole 
.  rank  of  infantry  are  so  exceedingly 
ahke,  that  you  would  suppose  them  to 
.  have  been  bom  at  the  same  time,  ^ 
.the  same  parents. 

REMBaAKDT  PbALS-^HiSTOBXCAL 

AND  PoBTRAiT  Paintbb.  Mr  Poalc 
is  an  American.  He  studied  and  pur- 
sued the  budness  of  portrait  painting 
an  France.  There  are  sevenl  painters 
in  Ameriea  of  this  name  and  fiimily, 
but  Mr  R.  Peale  is  altog^etiier  superior 

.  to  the  others.  One  of  ms  portraitSi«t- 
tracted  a  gDod  deal  of  admiration  sonie 

.  years  ago,  at  Paris ;  and  another  (of 
Mr  Matthews  the  oomedian)  wps  late- 
ly exhibited  in  London.  Imvenever 
seen  it,  but  am  told  that  it  wM  a  msA* 


fully  p«]iited>  but  rather  cold^  foriBa)^ 
and,  until  yery  lately,  wanting  ia  deahf 
iiMfis.  He  has  diaiiged  his  manaeri 
howe?er,  oi  late^MidiaBowa  very  fioQ 
p<Nrtrait  painter. 

His  essays  in  histprical  painting  are 
numerous,  and  quite  wonderful,  when 
we  consider  tbe  disadvantages  under 
which  he  must  have  laboured  in  Ame« 
xica  ;  with  no  models,  no  academy  fr< 
gures,  no  fellow-*labourers,  to  consult  j 
nobody  even  to  mould  a  hand  for  him 
in  plaster,  and  few  to*  hold  one,  long 
enough  for  him  to  copy  it,  of  flesh  and 
bloo<£  His  ^  Court  of  Death,"  it 
is  probable,  will  pay  a  visit  here.  It  iy 
a  very  large  picture,  and  has  parts  of 
extraordinary  power. 

ALsroN — Historical  Painter. 
Mr  Alston  is  an  American ;  studied  in 
London — at  Rome  ;  and  is  undoubt- 
edly at  the  heail  of  the  historical  do* 
partment  in  America.  He  la  well  un*- 
derstood,  and  very  highly  appreciate, 
in  this  country,  and  ^ould  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  it.  His  "  Jacoo's 
Vision"  has  established  bis  r^uta- 
iioQ ;  but  he  owes  to  this  country  a 
debt  which  he  will  never  pay  if  he  re- 
main  at  home.  We  have  claims  upoi^ 
him  here,  for 

*^  He  it,  as  it  w^ere,  a  child  of  us  ; '* 

and  his  ocHintrymen  will  never  give  him 
that  opportunity  which  we  would,  if 
he  wereh^re. 

Mr  Alston's  faculties  are  a  very  uq^ 
eommM)  union  of  the.b<^  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  sort  of  arCir 
fieial  heat  in  some^  his  doings^  much 
as  if  it  w^e  latent,  elaborated  with 
great  care,  and  much  difficulty ;  not 
that  sort  of  inward  fervour  which  flasii* 
esinto  spontsAeous  combustien,  ildiett- 
ever  it  is  exeited  or  exasparated. 

MORSB-^HlSTORICAL     AND    FOB* 

TaAiT  Paintbr.  Mr  M(»8e  is  an 
American  ;  studied  iu  the  Academy^ 
in  some  degree,  under  Mr  West. 
Hit  mod^  of  Uia  dying  Hercules  oh- 
tained  the  medal  here.  .  His  por- 
traits aae  powerful,  free,  and  distin- 
piifthed  by  masterly  handling.  He 
.lat  done  but  lilik  in  history. 

Sully— Portrait  and  HieToa^^* 
Mr^BuUy,  who  is  the  ''  Sir  Thomas 
Lawienoe"  of  America,  is  anEn^Ush- 
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masb  bovQp  ^tUikffet  Jiik-^  London 
His  father,  when  Master  Svilf  wa^ 
about  fi«ve,  went  over  to  America  with 
his  whole  family.  -  Many  years  aft^, 
the  son  returned,  and  continued  in 
Loudon  for  a  considerable  time^  pur- 
smng  the  study  oi  his  art,  and  c<^y-> 
ing  -  some  fine  •  old  pictures  for  his 
friends  in  America.  That  over,  he 
returned,  and,  after  years  of  greatas^ 
siduity,  has  become,  without  sny 
question^  ^ne  of  the  most  beautifud 
portrait  painters  in  the  world. 

His  general  style  is  like  that  of  Sir. 
Thomas  -Lawrence,  by  whom  he  has 
profited  greatly ;  in  facti  his  rcomposi-* 
tiou,  sentiment,  and  manner,  ace  so 
mudi  of  the  same  character,  now  and 
then,  that  were  it  iK>t  for  the  touchs 
some  of  his  pcH*traits  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Sir  Thomas* 
He  is  remarkably  happy  in  his  wo- 
men. They  have  not  so  much  of  that 
elegant  foppery  which  characterizes 
most  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrences  fia* 
males,  but,  then,  they  are  not  he- 
roic, and,  -perhaps^  not  quite  so  at^ 
tractive,  or,  if  as  attractive,  for  thai: 
were  a  hard  question  to  settle,  ther^ 
is  not  that  exquisite  flattery  in  his 
pencil  that  we  see  in  the  ^ncil  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  whidbi,  while  it 

S reserves  the  likeness,  wiU  mi^e  « 
eroine,  or  an  intellectual  woman,  <^ 
anything ;  and  yet  there  is  flattery 
enough  in  the  pencil  of  Mr  Sully  to 
sati^  any  reasonable  creature.  No<- 
body  can  feel  more  astonishmeBt>  or 
pleasure  than  I  do  at  the  address  and 
power  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^  in 
transforming  the  most  absolute^  and* 
I  should  think,  sometimes  ;the  rao4t 
unmanageable  eorpoveal  beings>  into 
spiritualities;  but,  I  confess,  at  tbe 
same  time,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  aneeyt 
any  of  his  originals,  after  I  have  been 
loMung  at  th^  piclures  by  him.  Mf 
emotion^  whenever  I  do^  is  unquali- 
fied a8tonisbment,-***-^a8toniab»en|, 
first,  at  the  likeness;  mod  astonish- 
mentis  secondly,  tiiat  there  should  be 
a  likeness  between  thii^  that  axe  so 
uniyce  when  (wnpsred.  How  he  con- 
trives it  I  cannot  imagine.  I  hane 
seen  a  picture  of  his>  indicating  a 
fine>  bold,*poetiosi  tsm[peKament ;  A 
handsome    and    expressive    oounte- 


•  The  «*  Passage  of  tkk  Delaware,"  a  oopy  til  wissh  is  now  in 
«nailira6sk,>kbyHcSaHf»    It  is  a  rcmaAaMy  sphilprlladture. 
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and,  altogether^  a  ptinedy  feUow.  I 
haTem^  the  origraal,  whom  I  had 
nerer  seen  before;  been  stmck  in- 
stantaneously by  the  resemblance,  and 
yet  the  original  was  a  paltry,  diminu* 
.tive,  sordid-looking  chap,  with  no 
more  sonl  in  his  face  than  ,  nay, 
nor  half  so  mnch  as  I  have  seen  in  a 
fine  Irish  potato. 

By  the  way~^a  remark  occurs  to  me 
iiere,  which  may  explain  this  pheno- 
menon. A  stranger  will  see  a  re- 
semblance where  a  friend  would  not. 
The  more  intimate  one  is  with  any 
olyject,  the  less  easily  satisfied  will  he 
be  with  a  drawing  of  it.  Anybody 
may  see  a  resemblance  in  a  caricature, 
an  outline,  or  a  profile,  while  he  who 
is  familiar  with  the  original,  will  see 
nothing  in  the  same  caricature,  pro- 
file, or  outline,  but  a  want  of  resem- 
blanee.  This  would  seem  to  explain 
a  common  occurrence  in  p<»rtrait- 
painting.  Strangers  know  the  picture 
immediatdy,  perhaps,  or  the  original, 
(having  seen  the  picture,)  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  encounter  it* 
mere  acquaintances  burst  into  conti- 
nual exclamation  at  the  sight  of  it, 
while  the  intimate  friends  of  the  ori« 
ginal  are  dissatisfied,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  that  intimacy.  Painters 
attribute  this  to  the  Ibdhsh  partiality 
of  afi^M!tion,  or  friendship;  the  multi- 
tude, perhaps,  to  aiectation,  bHpd- 
nets,  or  want  of  judgment.  ^'What!" 
they  say,  '*  wh^  we,  who  are  stran- 
gers, know  the  portrait  at  a  glanee, 
how  is  it  poflsiUe  that  it  cannot  be  a 
likeness  I  Thqr  do  not  know  that, 
because  they  are  strangers,  they  can- 
not perceive  ^be  ten  thousand  defi- 
ciencies, or  the  innumerable  delicacies 
of  hue  and  expression,  idiioh  go  to 
make  up  a  likeness  to  the  eyes  of  love 
or  veneration.  The  world  see  only 
the  whole ;  the  intknate  friends  love 
to  look  at  the  parts,  at  the  miniature. 
It  must  be  for  the  world,  then,  that  a 
man  has  painted,  if  his  pictures  are 
audi  startling  resemUances,  that  while 
we  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  pleasure 
at  the  likeness,  we  are  iieady  to  cry 
out  yet  louder  with  astonishment,  if 
we  see  the  originals,  that  theve  shimld 
be  any  likaiess. . 

StKWAKT  POKTRAIT  PaINTBR. 

Mr  Stewart  is  an  American.  He  was 
a  long  lime  in  tlus  country,  many 
years  ago,*-paiBtsd  Che  ptincipal  no- 
tiility,  and  ranked^  ewen  then,  among 
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the  first  masteriu  He  Is  old  now,  but 
unquestkniably  at  the  head  of  Ame^^ 
riean  painters.  In  fact,  they  all  bow 
to  his  opinion  as  authority.  Some  no- 
tion of  his  prodiffious  power  may  be 
gained  from  this  fact.  The  best  par-* 
trait  in  the  Somerset  Exhibition,  this 
year,  that  of  Sir  William  Curtis  by 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  that  which  i^ 
least  after  his  own  style,  is  exceeditig- 
ly  like  the  pictures  of  Stewart,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  Stewart,  but  for  two  or 
three  passages,  and  the  peculiar  touch 
of  the  artist.  There  is,  however; 
more  breadth  in  Mr  Stewart's  pic- 
tures than  in  those  of  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, but  much  less  brilliancy  and 
graceflilness.  Mr  Stewart  hardly  ever 
painted  a  tolerable  woman.  His  women 
are  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  Mr 
Sully,  and,  of  course,  to  those  of  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  as  his  men  are  superior 
to  the  men  of  almost  any  other  paint* 
er.  His  manner  is  dignified,  simple, 
thoughtful,  and  calm.  There  is  no 
splendour, — ^nothing  fiashy  or  rich  in 
the  painting  of  Stewart,  but  whatever 
he  puts  down  npon  canvass  is  like  a 
record  upon  oath,  plain,  unequivocal; 
and  solid. 

Leslie — ^Historical  and  Por- 
trait Painter.  Mr  Leslie  was  born 
in  this  country,  (a  circumstance  not 
generally  known ;)  went  to  Americk 
in  his  childhood ;  attracted  some  at- 
tention there,  while  he  was  a  clerk  in 
a  book-store,  by  a  few  i^irited 
sketches  of  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
and  some  other  actors ;  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  this  country  and  study 
this  art  of  painting  as  a  profession. 
He  has  been  here  twice,  (in  the 
whole,  fVom  tep  to  a  dozen  years,)  and 
has  now  a  reputation  of  which  we,  his 
countrymen,  as  wdl  as  the  Americans, 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  His  por- 
traits are  beautiful,  rich,  and  pecu- 
liar; his  compositions  in  history, 
graceful,  chaste,  and  full  of  subdued 
pleasantry.  There  is  nothing  oveis 
charged  in  the  work  of  Mr  Leslie. 
If  anything,  there  is  too  strict  an  ad- 
herence to  propriety.  His  last  pic- 
ture, "  Sancho  before  the  Du- 
chess," though  very  beauti^l,  is,  ne- 
verthdess,  rather  tame  as  a  whole. 
This,  of  course,  proceeds  from  his 
constitutional  fear  of  extravagance  and 
fiencature,  which  is  evident  in  almost 
ev^Tthing  that  he  has  done,  or,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say,  from 
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his  exceedipgiT  deltcate  tense  of  whAl 
18  classical.  Bni  that  must  be  got 
over.  A  classical  taste  is  a  bafl  on^ 
where  men  are  much  in  earnest^  or 
disposed  to  humour.  Whatever  is 
classical^  is  artificial^  and^  of  course^ 
opposed  to  what  is  natural.  One  is 
marble^  the  oth^^  flesh ;  one,  statu- 
ary,  the  other,  painting.  No  great 
roan  was  ever  satisfied  with  wnat  is 
classical. 

Newton — ^Po^itrait  and  Histo- 
rical Painter. — ^Mr  Newton  is  au 
American,  but  bom  within  our  Cana- 
das ;  a  nephew  of  Mr  Stewart>  (al- 
ready mentioned,)  and  a  man  of  sin- 
gular and  showy  talent. .  He  has  been 
Bursuing  his  professional  studies  in 
London  for  several  years,  and  Ix^ins 
to  be  regarded,  as  he  d^rves.  His 
portraits  are  bold  and  well  coloured, 
but  not  remarkable  for  strength  of 
resemblance,  or  individuality  of  ex- 
pression. But,  then,  the^  are  good 
pictures,  and,  of  the  two,  it  is  higher 
praise  even  for  a  portrait-painter,  to 
allow  that  he  makes  good  pictures, 
than  that  he  makes  good  likenesses* 
It  is  easy  (comparatively)  to  make  a 
resemblance,  b\it  very  difficult  for  any 
man  to  make  a  picture  which  deserves 
to  be  called  good.  All  portrait-pain- 
ters b^n  with  getting  likenesses* 
Every  touch  is  anxious,  particular, 
and  painfully  exact ;  and  it  is  a  ge- 
neral truth,  £  believe,  that  as  they 
improve  in  the  art,  they  become  le9 
anxious  about  the  likeness,  and  more 
about  the  composition,  colouring,  and 
effect.  Thus,  the  early  pictures  o£ 
every  great  artist  will  be  found  re- 
markable for  their  accurate  resem- 
blance, and  the  later  ones  remarkable 
for  everything  else  rather  than  for 
that  quality*  Their  likenesses  fall 
ofi'as  their  painting  improves. 

Still,  however,  (the  last  remarks 
have  BO  especial  applicaticm  to  Mr 
Ne  wton,)some  of  this  gentleman's pw- 
traits  are  not  only  good  pictures,  but 
striking  Ukenesses. 

In  history,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge 
of  him  ;  for  what  he  has  done,  though 
admirable  on  many  accounts,  are  ra- 
ther indications  of  a  temper  and  feel- 
ing which  are  not  yet  fully  disclosed, 
than  fair  specimens  of  what  he  eouhi 
produce,  were  he  warmly  encouraged. 
His  "  author  and  auditor"  is  the  best 
that  I  know  of  his  prodjuotiona ; .  and 
a  capital  thing  it  is.  The  last,  whkih 
was  lately  exhibitedatSoiQcarset  HouaP> 


is  rather  "a  fine  sketefa,  thaii  a  fini^ecl 
picture,  It  is  loos^  rich,  and  shoity  ; 
wanting  in  firmness  and  significance  ; 
and  verguig  a  Uttle  on  the  cariottnre 
of  broad  farce ;— 4>road,  pencil  iaioe^ 
I  mean.  For  this,  of  course,  he  is  ex« 
eusable,  with  Moliere  for  his  autfao* 
rity.  It  is  a  very  good  picture,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  such  a  picture  as  Mr 
Newton  could  have  prodiiced;  and^ 
therefore,  not  such  a  picture  as  he 
should  have  produced  for  the  annuri 
exhibition.  ^  He  did  himself  injustice 
by  it. 

C.  Hardino— Portrait  .Paint- 
ing. This  extraordinary  man  is  a  fair 
iqiecimen  of  the  American  charaeter. 
About  six  years  ago,  he  wa&Hvkig  ia 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  had  never  seen 
a  decent  picture  in  his  life ;  and  spesxt 
most  of  his  leisure  time,4mdi  as  couU 
be  spared  from  the  more  kborious  oc- 
cupations of  life,  in  drumming  for  a 
Militia  company,  and  in  fitting  axe- 
helves  to  axes ;  in  which  two  diinga 
he  soon  became  distinguished.  By  and 
by,  some  rev(dution  took  place  in  his 
affairs;  a  new  ambition  sprang  up 
within  him ;  and,  benig  in  a  strange 
place,  (widiont  friends  and  without 
money — ^and  with  a  family  of  his  own) 
at  a  tavern,  the  landlord  of  which  haa 
been  disappointed  by  a  sign  pdnter, 
Mr  H.  undertook  the  sign,  tqyparent- 
ly  out  oi  compassion  to  the  landlord  ; 
but  in  reali^  to  pay  his  bill>  and 
provide  bread  for  his  children.     He 
succeeded,  had  plenty  of  enfployment 
in  the  ''  profession"  of  dgn^paintii^  ; 
look  heart,  and  ventured  a  step  hifch- 
er-^first,  in  painting  diairs ;  and  then 
portraits.  Ltaugbafole  as  this  may  seem, 
it  is>  nevertheless,  entirely  and  strict- 
ly true.    I  could  mention  several  in- 
stances of  a  like  nature ;  one  of  a  tin- 
mm,  who  is  now  a  very  good  portrait- 
painter  in  Fhiladdphia,  U.  S.  A.  (na- 
ined  Eickhalt)  ;  another  of  a  silver^ 
smith,  named  Wood,  whose  minia- 
tures and  small  portraits  are  masterly ; 
and  anodier  of  a  portrait  painter  na- 
med Jarvis,  whose  paintings,  if  they 
were  known  here,  would  be  regarded 
with  astonishment— All  of  whom  are 
Americans.  But,  as  they  are  not  known 
here,  and  have  not  been  here,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  shidl  pras  them  over, 
and  return,  fi>r  a  mmute  or  two,  to 
^  Mr  Harding. 

Mr  H.  is  now  in  London;  has 
painted  sone  remarkably  good  por^ 
itaiU  (not  ^ictues) ;  among  omn^ 
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one  of  Bft  Jjdliti  IX  Itvator^  (ifae  heit^ 
of  Hnniei's  NannitiTe,)  wkich  in  de-. 
(tcbdly  the  bdttof  a  no^itude;  on^ 
or  two  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sns-r 
a^x,  the  head  of  which,  is  capital :  one 
of  Mr  Owen^  of  Lanark ;  a  portrait  of 
extraotdtnary  plainness^  power^  and 
aohziety ;  and  some  others,  whieh  were 
idiewn  at  Somerset  Honse^  and  Sufi'dk 
•vAreet* 

Mr  H.  ia  ignorant  of  dvawk».  It 
is  completely  e\iident,  that  he  draws 
onl)r  witii  a  fuUbnaBb,  correcting  the 
parts  hy  comparison  with  one  anotheri 
Hence  it  is,  that  his  heada  and  l)odie8 
appear  to  he  the  work  of  two  different 
pcxBona*-^  master  and  a  bmigler*  His 
kanda  ave  very  bad ;  hia  compoi^oB> 
genesaUy,  quite  after  the  fashion  of  a 
hegBiher ;  and  his  drapery  very  Hke 
U«sk>-tin;  or  raUier>  I  shoidd  say^ 


thatthh  vfOf  the  case  ;  for  there  is  $ 
very  visihle  improvement  in  his  late 
works. 

Thus  much  to  shew  what  kind  of 
men  our  American  relations  are.  when 
fairly  put  forward.  There  j»!%ardly 
one  among  the  number  of  ji^ters^ 
above-mentioned;  whose  life,  u  it  were 
sketched,  as  that  of  Mr  H.  is,  would 
|iot  appear  quite  as  extraordinary ;  and 
as  truly  American,  in  that  property 
-which  I  have  chosen  to  call  a  serious 
yersatility. 

'  I  would  have  made  the  paper  shor^ 
er,.bttt  the  information  that  I  havid 
given,  was  wanted ;  does  not  exist  in 
any  accesdble  shape  to  any  other  man 
living,  perhaps ;  and  Biay  be  depend* 
ed  upon.  Let  that  excuse  the  length 
of  my  communication. 

A.  B. 
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Mr  £i>itor> 
.  The  attention  with  which  you  have 
he&^  {leased  to  favour  one  or  two  slight 
communications  of  mine,  and  the 
«vow^  hostility  of  your  Magazine  to 
humbugs  in  whatever  shape  it  presents 
itself,  encourages  me  to  trespass  once 
tdore,  just  for  the  twenty-thousandth 
part  of  a  minute,  upon  your  attention. 
Sir,  in  looking  over  the  Times  news-> 

?aper  at  breakfast  yesterday  morning, 
found  among  the  advertisements^ 
which  ^e  commonly  the  most  en^* 
(ertaining  articles  in  that  journal-^ 
Sir,  among  medicines  puffkl  for  cu- 
ring pedes'  colds,  and  long  bilk, 
asking  them  taVauxhall  6ardeiisp-<*i 
eulogies  upon .  iron  coffins,  and-  verses 
in  praise  of  the  new  fi^sauce-— re-- 
marks upon  the  increased  facility  of 
?oiiig  up  in  air*baIloon8,  and  tables 
raUonneey  of  the  reduced  rates  of 
life  insurance — I  found  staring  me  in 
th^  &ce  from  die  v^ry  head  of  the 
paper,  between  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
the  Patent  washing  company,  and  a 
project  for  lighdng  the  streets  of 
Naplea  witli  natiiral  gas  frGm  Mount 
Vesuvius^  a  new  system  advertised  of 
.mi^eceomcs,  calculated,  ''in  a  most  ex^ 
traordinary  degree,  to  facilitate  the. 
(]|M£ratioiis.  of  thei  human  memory .'* 

NoHr,  really,  &ir,apropo8al  to  increase 
Aepowe^  a£  taoauary,  whei^  all  the 
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world  stands  agreed  diat  there  is  no^ 
thing  in  the  world  worth  remember^ 
ing,  does  seem,  upon  the  face  of  it,  t6 
be  the  absurdest  speculation  that  evet 
idle  capital  and  active  cu^dity  gave 
rise  to.  Just  like  a  long  opposition 
speech  made  in  Parliament — so  much 
irouUe  taken  for  trouble's  sake.  But 
I  will  go  forther  still  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and — setting  aside  Mr  Rogersis 
poetry — and  poetry,  as  somebody  or 
other  very  justly  observes  somewhere, 
proves  nothing  on  the  way  of  prin* 
ciple-^setting  aside  Samuel  Rogers, 
and  his  seduction,  I  will  put  it  to  any 
man  who  is  not  a  saint,  and  holdb 
himself  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  whe- 
ther his  memory,  nine  times  in  ten 
that  he  employs  it,  is  not  a  source  of 
uneasiness  tonim,  rather  than  of  gra- 
tification ? 

For  wh^ey  par  earemple,  can  be  the 
de%ht  of  a  man's  ascertaining  (upon 
reflection)  that  he  is  an  ass ; — that  is, 
becoming  convinced,  that  (under  gi- 
ven circumstances)  he  did  something 
which  nobody  but  a  donkey  could  have 
thought  of  doing ;— of  that  he  omitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  do  something 
which  no  soul,  with  the  brains  even  of 
a  donkey,  could  have  failed  to  do ! 

Who  is  there  that  would  desire, 
two  months  after  his  marriage,  to  cidl 
to  mhid  all  the  silly  thinga  whidi  he 
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&ud  and  did  in  the  two  months  hefore 
it ;  or  what  lawyer  will  wish  to  hethink 
him,  three  days  after  his  client  has 
heen  hanged^  of  a  point  which  would 
{three  days  hefore)  have  put  fifty 
more  j|punds  in  his  pockety  hy  a  mo- 
tioniBuA*est  of  iudgment ! 

WlRsares  to  have  his  present  po- 
verty emhittered  by  the  recollection 
that  he  has  been  nch ;  or^  vice  ver» 
sa,  to  remember^  when  he  sits  in  a 
coach^  that  he  cmce  rode  behind  one  ? 
What  boots  i^  to  have  a  very  accurate 
perception  that  one  is  just  fifty-three 
years  of  age  ?  That  it  was  in  this  or 
that  particular  annum  that  one  got  the 
wooden  spoon  at  Oxford  ?  Of  the  ex- 
act dress  in  which  we  were  presented 
at  courts  when  we  took  the  footman 
for  the  lord  in  waiting  ?  Of  our  being 
rejected  by  the  famous  Miss  "  Any- 
body," — and  of  the  pun  against  us 
that  delighted  *^  everybody"  so  much 
at  the  time  ? 

Cultivate  a  memory — I  say,  cul- 
tivate a  fiddlestick !  Why  should  a 
man  be  unto  himself  an  index  of  his 
past  misfortunes?  Why  should  he 
contumaciously  recollect  the  sword 
that  got  between  his  legs  in  the  day 
of  the  review — the  nonsense  that  he 
talked  ^^  when  he  was  so  drunk  on 
the  night  of  Lord  What's-his-name's 
election" — the  mode  (in  detail)  in 
which  his  mistress  jilted  him — the  se- 
cond occasion  when  he  was  bullied  by 
a  sharper — the  nickname  which  he 
had  at  school — or  the  point  at  which 
he  iHToke  down  on  his  first  speech  in 
Parliament  ? 

And  then,  if  this  be  all  that  can  be 
gained  from  nursing  our  own  memo- 
ries,— ^how  much  less  still  can  we  be- 
nefit by  assisting  those  of  others  !  No 
one  can  ever  have  hoped,  I  presume, 
so  to  change  the  nature  of  the  regis- 
tering faculty,  as  to  make  it  retentive 
of  men's  honours,  rather  than  of  their 
blunders  and  misdeeds ;  and  on  what 
principle,  therefore,  cherish  that  fa- 
culty in  our  neighbour,  which,  of  all 
his  personal  attributes, .  is  the  most 
impertinent  ?  Why  bribe  people,  af- 
ter we  are  lord-mayor,  to  point  out  the 
shop  in  which  we  lived  "  Porter" 
when  we  first  came  to  town  ?  Why  help 
the  man  out  who  met  us  once  dining 
at  an  eating-house ;  or  the  old  woman 
who  used  to  dun  us  £6t  rent  when  we 
lodged  in  the. garret?  In  fact--as  a 
proof  that  1  am  right — with  all  the  va- 
lue that  people  pretend  to  set  on  this 
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quality,  memory — buying  up  chrono- 
logical tables,  and  taking  notes  and 
dates  down  in  the  Encyclopedia,  or  on 
the  mai^n  of  the  Family  Bible— what 
is  mo^  usual,  in  every  tolerable  so- 
ciety, than  to  meet  with  the  most  di- 
rect and  positive  waivers  of  the  facul- 
ty ?  How  few  of  the  unmarried  ladies 
one  meets  with  now-a-days  can  remem- 
ber any  occurrence  prior  to  the  year 
1790,  or  1792?  A  very  large  proportion 
omit  (advisedly)  that  which,  passed  in 
the  last  centuiV  altogether.  What  is 
morecommon  tnan  tofindaParliamen- 
tary  leader,  protesting  on  Tuesday 
morning  that  ne  never  uttered  a  word 
of  what  everybody  heard  him  say  on 
Monday  night;  or  to  hear  an  orator  at  a 
Reform  meeting  vomiting  follies  (vev" 
batini^  for  the  ninety-ninth  time,  and 
fancying  all  the  while  that  he  is  spit- 
ting them  for  the  first  ? 

Why,  what  is  all  this  but  giving  the 
cut  direct  to  memory  ? — ^and  right  and 
convenient  enough  too ;  but  then  peo- 
ple should  be  aware  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

What  could  have  been  more  ill- 
timed  than  that  souvenir  of  the  wit- 
ness on  the  Northern  Circuit  the  other 
day,  about  Mr  Scarlett's  father  being 
a  perfumer,  and  living  in  Red-lion 
passage?  How  constitutional  would 
not  the  same  gentleman's  speech,  and 
petit  John  Williams's  too,  have  sound- 
ed against  the  "  County  Courts"  Bill, 
but  for  our  recollecting  that  the  one 
was  to  lose  two  thousand  a-year,  and 
the  other  perhaps  five  hundred,  by  its 
success  ?  I  heard  a  literary  roan,  the 
other  day — very  eminent — asked  if  he 
had  read  Lady  Morgan's  Italy; — the 
answer  was — ^that  he  had  not — "  for 
fear  he  might  recollect  any  portion  jof 
11. 

Why,  I  might  quote  moral  princi- 
le  in  support  of  my  argument  here, 
ut  that  I  think  the  case  stands  strong 
enough  without  it.  For  is  it  not  writ- 
ten, that  we  shall "  Forgive  our  inju- 
ries ?"  And  has  not  that  very  mandate 
been  generalised  into  the  precept — 
^'  Forget  and  forgive" — ^simply  be- 
cause it  was  evident  that  a  man  could 
not  "  forgive"  his  injuries  until  after 
he  had  ''  forgot"  them  ?  And,  more- 
over, does  not  the  very  original  dictum 
itself  inculcate  the  advantage  of  oUi- 
vionimiversally— because  we  all  know 
that  a  man  can't  possibly  forget  his 
injuries,  unless  he  first  forgets  every* 
tmng  else  ?  Nay,  I'll  tickle  ye  for  a 
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logician,  Mr  North,  thotigh  you  are  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  I  confess. 

All  this,  however,  as  I  said  jast  now, 
need  not  be  said  at  all — (here's  rhe- 
toric for  you  as  well  as  logic) — ^because 
enough  can  be  said  without  it.  The 
cause  of  oblirion — here  I  take  my 
stand — ^is  mine  ;  and,  if  any  man  wiU 
deny  it  with  me,  ^*  for  a  thousand 
marks," ''  let  him  lend  me  the  money, 
and — ^have  at  him  !"  How  constantly 
we  hear  people  complaining—**  How 
old  the  jokes  are,"  &c.— every  time  that 
n  new  comedy  comes  out.  Why,  this  is 
compound  mischief  rretrospective)— 
Arising,  first,  out  of  their  own  unsea- 
sonable recollections,  and,  again,  ^out 
of  the  too  retentive  disposition  of  the 
author.  ^ 

Memory— nothing  else — ^it  is  me- 
mory that  does  all  the  mischief  in  the 
world !  The  wandering  Jew  has  been 
detected  over  and  over  again  by  his  ill- 
timed  accuracy  about  past  events — as 
the  colour  of  the  small  clothes  which 
King  Solomon  wore  on  his  coronation 
day — the  way  in  which  pigs  were 
roasted  in  the  kitchen  of  Pontius  Pi- 
late, &c.  &C. — ^uot  recdlecting  the 
maxim^ — so  true  it  is,  as  I  observed  in 
my  beginning,  that  the  best  memories 
never  recollect  anything  which  ought 
to  be  recollected— not  recollecting  tnat 
admirable  maxim — non  plus  sapere 
ouam  oportet  sapere,  whicn  (especial- 
ly in  the  front  oi  all  **  witness  boxes") 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
On  the  one  hand,  how  often  does  the 
mere  semi-recognition  of  a  face  draw 
one  into  accosting  perhaps  a  tailor  that 
one  owes  a  hundred  pounds  to  ?  On 
the  other,  how  delightful  it  would  be 
— not  only  if  you  could  totally  forget 
your  Schneider — but  if  your  Schneider 
could  totally  forget  you  ? — The  same 
aidvantage  would  apply  to  most  of  our 
acquaintanceforgettingus— our  friends 
always  do,  as  it  is. 

Why  should  reminiscences  continue 
to  fleet  across  men's  minds — like  mo- 
mentary aberrations  of  intellect,  or 
mid- day  night-mares — of  things  that 
one  has  reaa  (by  surprise)  in  the  Exa- 
miner newspaper— or  Tne  Liberal— 
or  the  Liber  Amoris — ^things  that  one 
would  take  such  great  care  (if  one 
could  once  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  them) 
never  to  read  a^ain  ?  And,  oer  contra, 
how  delightful  if  one  coula  forget  all 
that  has  been  done  by  Scott  or  Byron, 
\j)t  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,]^  so 
that,  as  they  can't  publish  fast  enough 


to  eontent  our  appetite>  we  might  read 
all  they  have  published  over  again  as 
new? 

I  must  beg  you  to  apply  one  mo- 
ment's thought  to  this  matter,  Mr 
North — since  I  cannot  presume  mj* 
self  to  trouble  you  at  much  length  up* 
un  it ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
world  (I  don't  exaggerate)  stands  in^ 
terested  in  the  discussion.  Forget  J 
what  would  not  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  give 
that  your  letters  fVom  Z,  or  from  the 
**  washerwoman,"  could  be  forgotten  ? 
What  sacrifice  would  not  Lord  Nugent 
make  that  we  cou  cease  to  recollect 
Mr  Canning,  and  the  story  of  the  Fal<« 
mouth  coach  ?  What  would  not  Lord 
John  Russell  give  to  forget  having 
written  "Don  Carlos!"  What  would 
not  his  friends  ffive  to  forgethaving  cut 
the  book  open  !-^What  would  not  the 
cot^  gauche,  as  a  body,  give  to  forget  all 
its  own  prophecies  for  the  last  ten  years  \ 
And  what  would  not  people  oq  all  sides 
give  to  forget  the  right  and  left  com- 
mendations, that  they  get,  every  time 
he  rises,  from  that  admirable  lawyer 
and  politician.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  I 

Then,  when  I  think  what  advantages^ 
of  another  description  still,  might  ao* 
crue  to  the  public  and  to  individuals 
from  a  ceasing  to  rememb&r ! — See  how 
it  would  bar  prosing — to  b^n  with ; 
— a  man  who  has  no  memory  cant 
Inring  his  great  uncles  and  grandfather^ 
upon  you. 

One  stands  pretty  safe  against  in« 
vention,  because,  even  where  it  exists^ 
it  is  slow  in  its  operations ;  but  can 
there  be  a  sentence  pronounced  upon 
a  sinner — ^what  is  the  Tread  Mill — 
what  is  a  speech  upon  Parliamentary 
Reform,  from  such  a  man  as  Hob^ 
house^to  the  being  shut  up  with  a 
rc^ue  who  has  the  tales  of  other  days 
upon  his  hands — recollects  the  Ameri- 
can war — the  French  Revolution— ot 
the  riots  of  "  Eighty !"  I  speak  per- 
haps with  some  personal  feeling  upon 
this  point,  for  I  had  an  uncle  once  who 
could  describe  Grarrick  the  actor !  tie 
had  a  friend,  too,  that  had  known 
Charles  Fox,  and  another  who  had 
seen  Greneral  Washington  !  And  ihete 
was  a  third — this  was  the  wretch  i£ 
all ! — who  had  almost  fourteen  (^She- 
ridan's published  jokes  by  heart,  which 
he  usea  to  say  over  every  day  aft^ 
dinner — ^and  never  miss  one — as  if  he 
had  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  drive 
me  into  a  macUhouse. 

Here   again,     the    uncertainty   to 
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which  I  have  before  adverted  of  the  fmrward  the  qnestioii  of  memory,  in  a 
best  memories  appears  |— the  very  same  new  way.  This  party  is  of  opinion 
man  who  most  yigorously  recollects  any  —as  I  am— that  the  world  labours  un« 
psrticalar  story,  invariably  forgets  how  der  a  decided  misapprehensionxipon  tlie 
often  he  has  told  it  But,  by  getting  subject; — that  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rid  of  the  retentive  faculty  nearly,  or  rival  from  recollecting  matters  bears 
altogether,  see  how  much  of  this  visi<-  no  comparison  to4bat  which  would  re« 
tation  would,  of  necessity,  be  escaped  i  suit  from  losing  sight  of  them  ;  and 
Stories  would  be  told  but  seldom  >-  that  the  same  view  ofthings  might  very 
hereisPotod  gained  in  half  a  sentence,  properly  be  misde  gen^d,  wmch  has 
Such  stories  as  were  still  told  could  denominated  the  highest  act  of  Royal 
hardly  by  possibility  ever  be  told  twice  mercy  and  beneficence*  an  act ''  oi  Ob- 
in  the  same  way : — so,  much  of  the  livion."  For  the  purpose  oi  bringing 
ennui  which,  proverbially,  attaches  to  this  question  fully  forward,  and  to  il- 
seeond  relations,  would  be  got  over.  lustrate  the  possibility  of  what  he 

Again,  the  explosion  of  mnemonics  wishes  to  acoom^ish,  my  friend 
would  go  so  very  greatly  to  bring  purposes,  in  the  course  (^  the  present, 
speaking  the  truth  into  fashion !  Men  summer,  to  make  some  very  curious 
must  lie  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  adage  experiments  upon  his  own  memory, 
who  Hed  with  a  consciousnesis  of  the  The  Lyceum  Theatre  is  eng^ed,  and 
weakness  of  their  own  memories—  ^^  due  notice,"  in  the  theatrical  phrase, 
which  would  tend  to  a  most  important  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  nature 
reform  in  the  "  memorials"  of  *^  ill-  of  the  performance,  which  is  expected 
used  persons,"  as  well  as  in  the  ora-  to  carry  the  art  of  wanting  recollec- 
tions and  appeals  written  and  ddiver-  tion  farther  than  it  has  ever  gone  before, 
ed  to  the  world  in  their  bdialf.  And  Among  many  extraordmary  feats, 
ttas  would  not  be  an  advantage  con-  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  Profes- 
fined,  ai  some  advantages  (the  advan-  sor  will  forget  his  own  name-^e 
isojge  of  a  man  being  hanged,  for  in-  place  of  his  birth,  and  all  the  prind-^ 
stance)  are,  to  the  separate  body  of  pal  events  of  his  life-*-with  an  almost 
community,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  unconceivable  predsion.  He  will  af- 
indi  vidual  himself  would  abundantly  terwards  declare  three  half-crowns  to  be 
share ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  recc^ec-  fburteen  and  sixpence ;  and  conclude 
tion,  even  under  the  most  favourable  by  absolutely  ^^  forgetting"  himself^ 
<iircumstances,  I  think  I  have  demon-  and  imagining  that  he  is  one  of  the 
strated ;  and  there  is  no  practice  so  company  !  To  prevent  all  doubt  as  to 
apt  as  lying  to  induce  meu  to  trust  his  the  genuine  character  of  the  exhibition 
powers  in  the  way  of  memory.  (as  well  as  to  warrant  the  public  in  gi« 

In  brief,  Mr  Editor,  I  am  induced  ving  him  its  support)  the  performer 

f&  throw  out  these  hints,  (upon  which,  will  declare,  beforehand,  that  he  is  not 

perhaps  some  of  your  other  correspond-  a  Whig ;  and  the  answa*s  will  be  gi- 

ents  may  think  it  worth  while  to  im->  ven  upon  oath, 

fnrove,)  because  an  individual  of  very  T.  S.  . 
eonsiderable  merit  is  about  to  bring 
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If  we  abstract  from  the  two  large  vo- 
lumes before  us^  all  that  is  inaccurate^ 
all  that  is  uninteresting,  and  all  that  has 
been  quite  as  well  toM  by  former  tra- 
vellers, the  balance  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  might 
have  been  comprised  in  a  slender  oc- 
tavo. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  literary  friends  had  not  induced 
him  to  compress  his  materials  into  a 
more  available  compass,  for  really  few 
people  have  leisure  to  read  so  much 
about  so  little  as  we  have  here  served 
up  for  our  entertainment.  ^ 

Though  the  author  formally  renoun- 
ces all  pretension  to  "  style  in  writ- 
ing," it  is  impossible  to  read  half  a 
dozen  pages  in  any  part  of  the  book, 
without  perceiving,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  the  renuncia- 
tion in  the  Preface,  the  pretension  in 
the  body  of  the  work  is  very  consider- 
able, and  that  the  style  is  generally 
much  too  laboured  for  the  subjects. 

Were  this  the  only  objection  to  the 
manner  of  our  author,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  passed  it  by  untouched^ 
but  in  his  attempts  to  work  up  many 
passages  to  something  much ^/?er  than 
was  at  all  necessary  or  fitting— he  has 
given  not  only  very  highly  coloured, 
but  even  very  inaccurate  representa- 
tions of  the  objects  which  he  describes, 
and  has  cast  over  his  whole  produc- 
tion an  air  of  fiction— of  romance — 
from  which  there  is  not  enough  of  so- 
ber truth  to  redeem  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  complain 
of  the  Knight's  want  of  information 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  science, 
but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state,  that 
his  map  of  Georgia,  and  part  of  Per- 
sia, is  exceedingly  inaccurate,  and  that 
if  the  Depot  Imperial  des  Cartes  at  St 
Petersburgh,  cannot  furnish  better 
materials  than  Sir  Robert  would  seem 
to  have  possessed,  the  Russian  informa- 
tion regarding  even  their  own  coun- 
tries, must  be  very  meagre  and  erro- 
neous^ or  what  is  correct  must  be  care-* 
fully  concealed.  We  are  more  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  some  of  the  errors  into 
which  the  Knight  has  fallen  in  the 
geography  of  the  northern  parts  of 


Persia,  as  he  acknowledges  having 
made  use  of  Major  Monteith's  very 
valuable  surveys  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Now,  it  has  so  happened, 
that,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  mi^ 
which  Sir  Robert  has  given,  with  the 
source  from  which  he  derived  much 
of  his  information,  and  are  bound  to 
declare  that  the  deviations  from  the 
(original  are,  frequent  and  important, 
though  not  one^of  them,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is  a  deviation  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy. 

A  correct  map  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
was  much  wanted ;  but  this  does  not 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  we  there- 
fore hope,  that  the  intellig^at  officer 
who  has  been  so  long  employed  in 
Persia,  will  give  the  public  the  result 
of  his  observations. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  text,  mdi 
of  the  map,  does  not,  howei^r,  api^y 
to  the  drawings,  at  least  not  to  all  of 
them.  Those  which  may  be  compri- 
sed under  the  general  ckscription  of 
copies  from  bas-reliefs,  are  excellent 
in  their  kind,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  they  are  not  mere- 
ly the  best,  but  even  the  only  good 
rc»)resentations  of  these  curious  works 
which  we  have  seen.  The  landscapes, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
poor,  and  give  no  good  idea  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  particular  places  they  are  intend- 
ed to  represent. 

It  is  a  pity  liiat-it  shoidd  be  so,  but 
we  r^et  the  absence  of  better  things 
the  less,  as  we  expect  a  series  of  Per- 
sian, and  other  Eastern  landscapes, 
from  the  same  hand  which  gave  us 
views  in  the  Himallah ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  some  specimens  which  we 
have  seen,  there  will  be  little  cause  to 
regret  the  omissions,  in  this  depart- 
ment, of  any  previous  traveller. 

The  murder  which  Sir  Robert  has. 
committed  on  almost  every  Eastern 
word  which  has  by  any  accident  fall- 
en into  his  hands,  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted than  wondered  at;  but  the 
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use  of  one  proper  name  for  another^^ 
which  so  frequently  occurs^  is  in  no 
way  excusable^  and  his  confused  and 
short  notices  of  events  in  modem  Per- 
sian history^  are,  by  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  and  the  native 
orthography  of  the  names,  rendered  al- 
most unintelligible. 

The  preface  would  lead  us  to  attri- 
bute the  errors  which  have  occurred 
in  writing  eastern  names  to  the  tran- 
scriber. But  the  author's  own  igno- 
rance of  Asiatic  languages  cannot  be 
concealed,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
penman,  and  ought  in  candour  to  have 
been  frankly  and  openly  avowed. 

The  Knight  may  claim  praise  for  his 
extreme  good  nature,  for  ne  seems  to 
be  pleased  with  everybody  he  meets, 
and  he  half  intimates  that  everybody 
is  pleased  with  him.  Indeed,  the  rap- 
tures in  which  he  indulges  whenever 
chance  brings  him  in  the  way  of  a 
great  man,  are  often  very  amusing^ 
and  the  pains  which  he  takes  to  exo- 
nerate them  from  charges  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  are  some- 
times truly  laborious. 

Having  thus  given  our  general  opi- 
nion of  the  work,  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  it  more  in  detail,  and  in  so 
doing  we  shall  conform  as  much  as 
possmle  to  the  author's  wi3h,^that  he 
should  be  judged  by  what  he  calls  his 
**  pretensions,  *  which  are  *^  truth  in 
what  he  relates,  and  fidelity  in  what 
he  copies." 

The  Knight  left  St  Petersburgh  on 
the  6th  of  August  (O.  S.)  1817,  and 
proceeded  to  Odessa,  vnth  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  through  Constantinople 
on  his  route  to  Persia,  but  having 
heard  that  the  plague  was  then  raging 
in  the  Turkish  capital,  he  changed  his 
course,  and  determined  to  enter  Asia 
by  the  way  of  New  Tcherkask,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  he 
was  received  and  entertained  in  a  very 
edifying  manner,  by  the  Hetman  Pla- 
toff.  Our  author  passes  a  suitable  en- 
comium on  the  merits  of  the  veteran 
soldier,  and  on  the  beauty  of  the  new 
capital.  But  though  we  are  inclined 
to  give  the  Hetman  credit  for  his  mi- 
litary and  social  qualifications,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  shewed  little  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  of  a  situation  for 
his  new  city,  and  that  the  removal  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 
river,  has  been  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try^ by  diminishing  ita  tradei  and  de* 


priying  them  of  the  advantage  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  everything 
they  imported  by  water. 

From  Tcherkask  our  author  pro- 
ceeds through  endless  perils  across  the 
Terik,  where  he  buys  a  Circassian 
horse,  and  escaping  dangers  even  more ' 
formidable  than  he  had  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  river,  arrives  at  Vlady  Cau- 
cas,  a  considerable  Russian  military 
station,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Shortly  before  his  arrival  at  this  sta- 
tion, he  had  a  full  view  of  the  range 
of  the  Caucasus,  which,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  '*  was  a  sight  to  make  the 
sen^s  pause ;  to  oppress  even  respira- 
tion, by  the  weight  of  the  impression 
on  the  mind,  of  such  vast  overpower- 
ing sublimity." 

From  Vlady  Caucas,  he  advances  to 
cross  the  mountains  into  Georgia,  and 
on  his  way  is  again  inclosed  in  a  net 
of  dangers,  from  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  happily  escapes  unhurt  On 
his  approach  to  Derial  (a  narrow  pass 
in  the  mountains)  the  road,  he  says, 
*^  leads  for  a  considerable  way  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  cut  m  the  so- 
lid rock."  This  passage,  however,  is 
subterraneous,  in  the  usual  acceptance 
of  the  word,  only  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  feet. 

We  may  here  mention,  that  in  a 
.sketch,  shewing  the  height  of  the  Cau- 
casus, which  the  Knight  has  copied 
from  the  work  of  Englehardt  and  Par- 
rot, he  has  made  an  important  error. 
He  has  placed  the  level  of  the  Casnian 
considerably  above  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  whereas,  by  the  barometrical 
measurements  of  the  German  travel- 
lers, confirmed  by  subsequent  obser- 
vation, the  Caspian  is  actually  some- 
thing more  than  fifty  toises  below  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  shores 
may  perhaps  therefore  be  considered 
the  lowest  country  in  the  globe. 

Crossing  the  Caucasus  seems  (from 
our  author's  account)  to  be  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  undertaking,  and 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  terrors  of 
passmg  the  Good  Grara  mountain,  is 
really  tremendous.  His  account  is  as 
follows  :— 

*'*'  Nothing  can  paint  ihe  terrific  situa- 
tion of  the  road  which  opened  before  us  at 
Good  Gara.  It  seemed  Utde  better  than  a 
scramble  along  the  perpendicular  face  of  a 
rock,  whence  a  fall  must  be  instant  destruc- 
tion. The  path  itself  was,  in  fact,  not 
mora  than  t^  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  this 
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wound  round  the  mountain  during  the 
whole  circuit,  with  d  precipice  at  its  side, 
of  manj  hundred  fathoms  deep.  •  While 
pursuing  this  perilous  way,  we  saw  the 
heads  of  high  hills,  villages,  and  spreading 
i^oods,  at  a  depth  so  far  beneath,  the  eye 
could  not  dwdl  on  it  for  a  moment,  with- 
out dizdness  ensuing,  At  the  bottom  of 
the  green  ab]^,  the  Aragua  appeared  like 
a.  fine  silver  line.  I  dared  not  trust  my- 
self to  gaze  long  on  a  scene,  at  once  so  sub- 
lime, and  so  painfully  terrible.  But  leading 
my  horse  as  near  as  I  could,  to  that  side  of 
the  road  whence  the  Good  Gara  towered  to 
the  sky,  and  therefore  opposite  to  that 
which  edged  the  precipice,  I  looked  with 
anxiety  on  my  fellow-travellers,  who  were 
clinging  to  ihe  stony  projection*,  in  their 
advance  tip  this  horrid  escalade*^* 

Who  would  imagine  that  this  ^'  Aor- 
rid  escalade**  is  almost  daily  effected 
by  carriages^  nay^  that  the  author's 
own  calash  mounted  with  himself-^ 
that  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more^  im« 
mediately  below  theroad^  this  '^  green 
abyss**  is  yearly  mown  for  hay  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villa« 
ges;  and  that  a  path  leads  almost 
directly  down  it,  by  which  this  hay  is 
carried  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
over  the  backs  of  asses  ? — Yet  such  is 
the  fact. 

The  Knight  having  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  mountain  road,  and 
passed  through  the  ruins  of  Mesket^ 
(^the  ancient  Harraastis,)  where  he  saw 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  wall,  at 
Jength  found  himself  safe  at  Tiflis^ 
the  capital  of  Georgia. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
city  is  its  castle,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  stand  on  a  hill  above  the  tower ; 
but  our  author  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  he  saw  within  its  present 
tines  the  mosque  mentioned  by  Char- 
din,  fi>r  that  still  stands  where  Sir 
John  saw  it,  near  the  river  to  which 
the  walls  of  the  lower  works  (where 
the  mosoue  was  situated)  then  ex- 
tended. This  lower  fort  no  longer  re- 
mains, and  nothing  is  now  left  but 
that  on  the  crown  of  the  hill.  Our 
author  falls'*  into  another  mistake, 
when  he  says  that  the  river  Koor, 
(Cyrus,)  which  runs  through  Tiflis, 
passes  through  Moghan  to.  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  Caspian ;  whereas  it 
divides  Meghan  from  Sheerwan,  and 
empties  itself  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  near  its  southern  extremity. 

From  Tiflis  Sir  Robert  proceeds  to- 
wards Persia,  and  on  his  way  visits 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  a  deserted,  but 
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scarcely  ruinous  Armenian  city,  with- 
in the  Turkish  frontier.  From  hence 
he  journeys  on  to  Ftchmiatzin,  (the 
three  churches,)  built  by  St  Gregory, 
i^ccording  to  a  plan  shewn  him  in  a 
vision,  and  on  nis  road  thither,  the 
Knight  has  a  view  of  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  He  thus  describes  his  feelings 
on  beholding  them  :— 

''  But  the  feelings  I  experienced  while' 
looldi^  on  the  mountain,  are  hardly  to  be 
described.  My  eye  not  able  to  rest  for  any- 
length  of  time  on  the  blinding  glory  of  its 
summits,  wandered  down  the  apparently 
interminable  sides,  till  I  could  no  longer 
trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mist  of  the  ho- 
rizon ;  when  an  irrepressible  impulse,  im- 
mediately carrying  my  eye  upwards  again, 
refixed  my  gaze  upon  the  awful  glare  of 
Ararat ;  and  this  bewildered  sensibility  of 
i^ht  being  answered  by  a  similar  feeling 
in  the  mind,  for  some  moments  /  was  lad 
in  a  strange  suspension  of  ihe  powers  of 
thouglU,*' 

This  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  We  can  allow  a  man  to  be  much 
struck  with  the  first  view  of  a  fine 
mountain,  and  we  can  admit  of  his 
describing  the  feelings  which  it  exci- 
ted within  any  natural  or  reasonable 
bounds ;  but  tne  Knight  has  gone  not 
only  beyond  every  natural  feeling,  but 
even  beyond  common  sense  and  possi- 
bility, mnd  gives  one  the  impression 
that  he  is  describing  what  he  suppo^ 
sed  might  be  felt,  rather  than  what  he 
actually  did  feel,  on  the  occasion. 

From  Etchmiaztin  Sir  Robert  went 
to  Erivan,  near  to  which  city  is  the 
lake  of  Sevan,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  the  Palus  Lychnites  of  Ptolemy  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  a  very  inaccurate 
idea  of  its  dimensions,  for  he  states  its 
circumference  at  thirty  miles,  while  it 
is  in  fact  something  more  than  one 
hundred.  He  commits  another  ep'or 
in  enumerating  amongst  the  district-s 
of  Erivan  "  Sharagil,"  (Shooragil,) 
which  belongs  to  Russia.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  Persian  to- 
man, which  he  here  first  notices,  lie 
has  not  been  more  fortunate.  He  states 
it  at  half  a  guipea ;  but  as  its  value  is 
to  that  of  the  Dutch  ducat  as  four  to 
three,  if  we  consider  the  ducat  worth 
nine  shilHngs,  it  will  give  twelve  for 
the  toman ;  and  we  believe  it  has  not 
been  beneath  this  price. 

Qn  his  departure  from  Erivan,  at 
about  nine  miles  from  that  dty.  Sir 
Robert  finds  the  ruins  of  Ardasbir, 
and  gives  us  a  very  pathetic  account 
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6f  the  deserted  loneliness  of  the  place. 
We  were  astonished^  after  this,  to  find 
that  the  ruins  (which  are  not  of  great 
extent)  contain  no  less  than  three  vil- 
lages. 

Ardashir  our  author  sets  down,  con- 
trary to  every  evidence,  as  Artaxata, 
the  city  built  by  Hannibal  when  he 
sought  refuge  in  Armenia.  Artaxata 
is  described  by  all  the  ancient  authors 
who  notice  it,  as  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Araxes,  (now  Aras,) — as 
having  a  castle  which  stood  on  a  high 
neck  of  land,  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  river ;  and  mention  is  also  made 
of  its  bridge  across  the  Araxes.  Now 
Ardashir  is  situated,  by  the  author's 
own  account,  six  miles  from  the  Aras, 
and  the  furthest  limits  of  the  present 
ruins  on  that  side  do  not  approach  the 
river  nearer  than  five  miles.  We  have 
no  castle  washed  by  the  river  on  three 
sides,  no  hill  indeed  on  which  it  could 
have  stood,  (for  that  put  down  in  the 

Elan  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruin,)  and  we 
ave  no  syn»ptoms  of  a  bridge.  The 
level  of  Ardashir,  too,  is  so  much  above 
that  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  we 
cannot  suppose  the  Aras  to  have  run 
near  it  at  any  time ;  and,  in  short,  we 
have  not  between  Ardashir  and  Ar- 
taxata one  single  point  of  resemblance. 
Morrier  mentions,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Major  Monteith,  a  place  which 
Corresponds  much  more  nearly  with 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of 
the  '*  modem  Carthage ;"  and  the  sub- 
sequent observations  of  that  officer 
seem  to  have  established  their  identity. 
This  place  is  situated  dose  to  the  river, 
has  its  dastle  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  stream,  and  still  can  shew  the 
ruins  of  a  noble  bridge,  as  well  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  what  appear  to 
have  been  dwellings  on  both  sides  of 
the  water.  Almost  all  the  stones  to  be 
found  there  are  of  bazalt  or  trap,  hewn 
with  much  care ;  but  the  bridge  has 
the  peculiarity  of  having  been  built  of 
a  compact  lime-stone,  which  must  have 
been  brought  from  a  distance. 

From  Ardashir  Sir  Robert  pursued 
his  journey  to  Nukshivan,  (which  he 
believes  to  be  the  Naxuana  of  Ptolemy,) 
and  laments  over  the  &11  of  its  vine- 
yards, once  so  famous,— of  whidi  he 
says,  *'  nothing  more  are  (is)  now  to 
be  seen  beyond  a  few  old  walls  of  two 
or  three  gardens,  where  a  remnant  of 
'grapes  may  yet  be  found,  to  mark  per- 
*haps  the  spot  of  some  old  wine-press." 
It  18  rather  unfortunate  for  the  a^cu^ 


racy  of  our  Knight,  that  Nukshivan 
is  still  famous  for  its  vineyards,  and 
that  the  chief  supports  of  the  place  are 
wine,  prepared  grape-juice,  and  rai- 
sins. 

From  Nukshivan  the  Knight  makes 
his  way  to  Tabreez,  and  not  far  from 
that  city  passes  over  what  he  imagines 
may  be  the  plain  of  Kalderan,  (cor« 
rectly,  Chalderan,)  where  Shah  Is- 
mael,  the  founder  of  the  Sophy  (Suf- 
foveeah)  dynasty  of  Persia,  was  de* 
feated  by  the  Turks.  But  Chalderan 
is  as  well  known  as  Tabreez,  and  lies 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  where 
the  Knight  supposes  he  may  have 
found  it.  It  is  close  to  the  Turkish 
frontier,  on  the  side  of  Bayazede. 

Tabreez  (the  ancient  Gaza)  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Azerbyjan, 
( Atropatia,)  and  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  his  Royal  Highness  Abbas 
Meerza,  the  viceroy  of  the  province, 
and  elected  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
nf  Persia.  When  Sir  Robert  arrived, 
the  Prince  was  absent  at  Khoy,  and 
our  Knight  employed  himself  in  seeing 
the  lions,  which  were  not  many.  He 
finds  occasion,  however,  in  describing 
them,  to  make  some  mistakes.  He 
talks  of  a  ruined  mosque,  called  AUee 
Shah,  which  does  not  exist,  and  adorns 
it  with  painted  tiles.  There  is  a  build- 
ing called  Allee  Shah,  but  it  is  not  a 
mosque,  neither  has  it  any  ornament; 
and  there  is  an  ornamented  ruined 
mosque,  but  it  is  not  called  Allee  Shah, 
neither  is  it  within  the  present  line  of 
fortification;  which  the  Knight  tells  us 
his  ornamented  mosque  is. 

It  is  seldom  that  Sir  Robert  ven- 
tures to  trouble  us  with  anything  like 
statistical  information  ;  but  when  he 
does,  his  calculations  are  curious.  We 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen  :«- 

''  Chardin  mentions,  that,  in  his  time,  the 
capital  of  Azerbijan  contained  half  a  mil. 
lion  of  people.  The  consequence  which  had 
been  attached  to  maintaming  its  military 
strength,  under  Abbas  the  Great,  must,  of 
coarse,  have  increased  the  iahabitants  of 
the  city.  But,  in  the  begpining  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  &id  its  population 
so  wonderfully  reduced,  that,  at  the  earth- 
quake of  1727)  which  demdishedthe  chief 
part  of  the  town,  not  more  than  seveniy 
thousand  persons  were  victims  ;  an  incredi^ 
hie  disproportion  to  the  rate  of  its  inhabit 
tantsjust  before.  And  at  the  succeeding 
shock,  which  happened  sixty  years  after- 
wards,  only  forty  thousand  remained  to  be 
swaflowed  up  in  the  second  gulph.  If  the 
vast  nmnb^  reported  by  Chi^din  as  ^e 
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populfttion  of  Tabreea,  in  the  year  1686,  without  fires^  and  often  sitting  close 

were  the  real  fSnf  t,  how  terrible  must  have  to  an  open  window.     We  are  at  a  loss 

been  the  events  of  war,  and  its  attendant  to  conjecture  what  the  Persians  make 

evils,  fiunine  and  pestilence,  which  must  q(  the  great  quantities  of  furs  which 

have  swept  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  and  ^re  sent  into  their  country,  and  of  the 

reduced  Its  capital  city,  m  Ae  course  of  ^^^^         ^^  ^^  sheejiskin  cover- 

httle  more  than  forty  years,  (from  the  time  .  ^    ^uZt  T>^«^f  ^«%<.     n;«»««     je»« 

of  his  calculation  to  the  first  earthquake,)  *°«?  ,  ^^  Poosteens,    Oimas,    8ic. 

Item  half  a  million  of  souls,  to  hardly  mwe  which  are  sold  m  such  numhers  m 

than  one-fifth  of  that  multitude."  every  hazar  in  P^a. 

The  cold  at  Tabreez  is  very  intense^ 

Here  Sir  Rohert  seta  out  with  half  and  its  effects  appear  to  he  appalling, 
a  million,  and  at  the  end  of  a  little  for  the  Knight  informs  us,  that  from 
m<Nre  than  forty  years  finds  that  oply '  the  practice  of  closing  the  city-gates 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  at  nipht,  and  not  opening  them  till 
left,  because  the  earthquake  which  oc-  morning,  travellers  wno  arrive  too  late 
curred  in  1727  destroyed  only  seventy  to  be  admitted  are  frequently  destroy- 
thousand.  Whatever  he  may  think  ed  by  the  cold.  His  words  are,  ^^  And 
of  the  number,  we  think  it  a  very  fair  during  the  inclement  season,  at  open- 
proportion  of  the  original  population  ing  the  gates,  very  often  a  terrible  scene 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  their  of  death  unfolds  itself  dose  to  the 
houses  upon  them.  This  earthquake,  threshold.  Old  and  youne,  animals 
.however,  was  a  reasonable  and  well-be-  and  children,  lying  one  life&s  heap !" 
haved  one  compared  with  that  which  This  account  is  not  entirely  vnthout 
followed;  for  whereas  this  first  left,  by  foundation,  for  we  believe  that  there 
the  knight's  calcidation,  forty  thou-  is  one  instance  on  record,  or  at  least 
sand  inhabitants  still  in  the  city,  the  told,  of  some  persons  having  been  fi*o- 
second  left  not  even  one  to  tell  the  zen  to  death  at  the  gates  of  Tabreez. 
story.  He  says,  "  only  forty  thousand  But  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no- 
remained  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  thing  at  all  resembling  Sir  Robert's 
second  gulph."  What  he  means  by  a  description  has  occurred  more  than 
gulph,  we  are  at  a  loss,  to  comprehend,  once  within  the  memory  of  man.  This 
.If  he  means  that  the  earth  opened  and  is  what  Sir  Robert  understands  by 
received  the  unfprtunate  forty  thou-  very  oflen. 

sand  who  had  escaped  the  first  gulph.        At  Tabreez  he  has  occasion  to  give 

we  can  assure  him  that  nothing  of  tnls  us  some  farther  account  of  Persian 

kind  occurred.    But  we  rather  ima-  coins,  which  he  does  with  his  usual 

gine  it  Is  only  the  Knight's  mode  of  accuracy.     He  informs  us  that  one 

speaking.  real  is  equal  to  twenty-four  copper 

While  at  Tabreez  the  Knight  visited  "  shys,"(8hahees,)  but  we  have  it  nrom 
the  palace  of  the  Prince,  and  the  fe-  better  authority  that  the  real  is  equal 
males  being  absent,  was  admitted  to  to  twenty-five, 
view  the  Underoon,  or  Haram  Khou-  Sir  Robert  having  been  invited  by 
ah,  which  presented  nothing  remark-  the  Prince  Royal  to  accompany  him  to 
able.  He  had  an  audience  of  Malik  Teheran,  whither  his  royal  highness 
Eossim  Meerza,  a  fine  boy  of  thirteen,  was  going  to  assist  at  the  festival  of 
with  the  deportment  of  a  man.  This  the  Nowroze,  prepared  for  his  jour- 
leads  our  author  to  descant  largely  on  iiey.  He  gives  rattier  a  lively  descrip- 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  tion  of  the  group  which  was  formed  at 
place  in  the  mode  of  educating  princes  starting.  Not  far  from  Oojan,  (a  sum- 
in  Persia,  which  we  have  not  room  to  mer  palace  at  which  the  Prince  rested,) 
insert,  but  which  gives  him  occasion  is  a  cave  containing  a  vapour  destruc- 
to  extol  the  powers  that  be,  at  the  ex-  tive  to  animal  life,  and  it  seems  to  ex- 
pense ofall  their  predecessors  since  the  cite  the  Knight's  no  small  wonder, 
days  of  Cyrus.  that  the  top  of  the  cave  is  free  from 

Some  of  Sir  Robert's  observations  the  fatal  gas.    He  does  not  seem  to 

on  the  habits  of  the  Persians  are  ra-  have  even  conjectured,  that  the  sped- 

ther  remarkable.    He  observes,  that  fie  gravity  of  the  deadly  exhalation, 

few  of  them  increase  their  clothing  (as  he  calls  it,)  may  have  been  greater 

during  the  winter,  which  is  the  more  than  that  of  atmospheric  air.    We 

extraordinary,  as  it  is  well  known  that  have  no  doubt  that  this  excavation, 

they  pass  much  of  their  time,  even  in  like  hundreds  of  others,  contains  car* 

the  most  inclement  seasons,  in  rooms  bonic  acid  gas. 
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The  next  [i^ce  of  any  importanoe  to 
nvhich  we  come  is  Miana,  famous  for 
its  bug^  of  which  so  many  stories  are 
told,  S\  of  which  our  Knight  seems  to 
have  swallowed  implicitly.  His  alarm 
for  these  bugs  was  such,  that  he  even 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  beat  the 
man  whom  the  Prince  had  sent  to  en- 
tertain him  on  the  road.  The  bite  of 
this  formidable  bug,  our  Knight  as* 
sures  us,  is  fatal,  producing  death  at 
the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months* 
The  people  of  the  village,  however, 
experience  no  inconvenience  from  it. 

From  Miana  Sir  Robert  proceeded 
across  the  Koflan  Kooh,  (where  Mr 
Browne  was  mysteriously  murdered,) 
to  Teheran,  where  the  Knight  was 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  No wroze.    As  this  is  a  re-i 
markable  part  of  the  court  proceedings 
in  Persia,  we  shall  notice  some  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen  in  describing 
what  occurred;  and  first,  we  must 
say,  that  wlierever  Sir  Robert  got  the 
king's  speech  which  he  has  given  us, 
it  is  entirely  fictitious,  and  such  as  the 
King  of  Persia  would  not  (we  will  ven- 
ture to  say)  repeat  on  such  an  occa- 
sion for  almost  any  bribe.    The  Now- 
roze,  (New  Day,)  though  it  is  called 
so  from  its  having  been  the  first  day 
of  the  year  amongst  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, is  not  the  first  day  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  year^  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  regulation  of  tbe  days  of  any 
month ;  it  tnerefore  piust  seldom  hap- 
pen that  this  day  falls  on  the  first  of  a 
month.    The  love  of  unity  with  his 
subjects  which  the  king  is  here  made 
to  express,  is  a  sentiment  which  it 
would  be  thought  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  majesty  to  utter,  and  never 
was  uttered  by  the  Shah  at  such  a 
time. 

Sir  Robert  mentions  a  bird-headed 
staff  which  was  carried  before  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  and,  supposing 
it  to  represent  the  ancient  Persian 
eagle-standard,  moraUzes  "  in  good  set 
terms"  on  its  degradation.    But  he 
might  have  reserved  his  sorrow  for  a 
more  fitting  occasion,  as  we  can  assure 
him  that  the  carrying  of  a  staff  before 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  must 
have  been  accidental,  and  that  the 
wand  which  that  august  personage 
usually  bears  in  his  own  hand,  has  a 
bird  or  beast,  or  anything  else,  or  no- 
thing at  all,  on  the  top  of  it,  just  as  to 
his  excellency  may  seem  ri^ht. 
Our  author  states  that  ms  majesty 
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the  Shah  wore  the  two  ftmous  dia- 
monds, the  Mountain  and  the  Sea  of 
Splendour.  But  his  majesty  has  only 
the  latter.  The  former  (if  we  mistake 
not)  was  last  heard  of  amongst  the 
Afghans. 

The  Knight  was  very  much  startled 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  sounds  from  tbe 
Moolahs,  who,  he  informs  us,  were 
sounding  the  king's  praises.  Now  it 
happens  that  the  speech  in  praise  of 
the  king,  which  also  implores  a  bless- 
ing upon  him,  is  always  read  by  one 
person.  At  the  conclusion  the  Moo- 
lahs drawl  out  Ameen,  (Amen,)  which 
is  the  whole  sum  of  their  vocifera- 
tions. 

Something  induced  the  Knight  to 
suppose,  that  he  saw  under  a  shed  at 
the  gate  of  the  ark  or  inner  fort  which 
contains  the  palace,  *'  the  ruinous 
lArass  cannon  which  Chardin  mentions 
having  seen  in  the  Maydan  i  Shah  at 
Ispahan."  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken,  for  the  '^  ruinous  cannon" 
was  taken  from  Lootf  AUee  Khan^ 
whose  name  was  erased  to  make  room 
for  that  of  Futteh  AUee  Shah. 

After  having  witnessed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  of  the  No  wroze.  Sir 
Robert  extended  his  researches  beyond 
the  city  walls.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  captivated  him  so  much  as  the 
palace  and  garden  of  the  Negaristan, 
f  Place  of  Paintings,)  which  he  thus 
aescribes : 

'<  One  of  the  delicioas  spots  to  which  I 
paid  the  most  frequent  visits  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  genial  weather  I  q>eak 
of,  was  the  garden  of  Negaristan,  another 
garden  of  the  king*8,  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  one  just  described,  but  only  half  a 
mile  from  the  city." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,— 
((  Narrow  secluded  walks,  shaded  iibove, 
and  enamelled  with  flowers  below,  with 
cuts  of  dear  and  sparkling  water,  silvering 
the  ground,  and  cooling  the  air,  vary  the 
scene,  from  parts  whi^  the  hand  of  ne« 
gleet,  (or  taste  assuming  sraceful  neglir 
gence,)  has  left  in  a  state  of  romantic  wil« 
derness.*' 

And  again,— 

'^  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of 
fairy  land,  (indeed,  I  may  call  it  the  very 
garden  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,") 

(No  reference,  we  hope,  to  Futteh 
AUee  Shah.) 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
two  rose  trees  fiill  fourteen  feet  high,  laden 
with  thousands  of  flowers  in  every  degree 
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of  exfiaiifllon,  and  of  a  Uoom  and  ddlcaoy 
of  scent  that  sweetened  the  whole  atmos* 
phere  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
'  &C.'*  ^^  But  in  this  delicious  sarden  of 
Negaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  were  not 
^e  only  senses  r^aled  by  the  rose.  The 
ear  was  enchanted  by  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful notes  of  multitudes  of  nightingales, 
whose  warblings  seem  to  increase  in  melo- 
dy and  .softness  with  the  unfolding  of 
their  favourite  flowers,  &c. 

**'  At  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  and  fantastically  built  palace,  inclo- 
sed in  a  little  paradise  of  sweets.  The 
'  Shah  often  retires  thither  for  days  together 
at  the  beginning  of  summer,  before  he  re- 
moves to  more  distant  and  temperate  re- 
gions ;  and  accompanied  by  the  softer  sex 
of  his  family,  forgets,  for  a  while,  that  life 
or  the  world  have  other  seasons  than  the 
gay  and  lovely  spring.  This  building  was 
of  a  light  architecture,  and,  with  its  sedu^* 
ded  garden,  presented  altogether  a  scene 
more  congenial  to  the  ideas  I  had  concei- 
ved of  one  of  those  earthly  imitotions  of 
the  Hour^s  abodes,  than  any  I  had  yet 
met  in  the  east. 

««  The  palace  was  nearly  drcular,  full  of 
elegant  apartments,  brilliantly  adorned 
with  gilding,  arabesque,  looking-glasses, 
and  flowers,  natural  and  painted,  in  every 
quarter.  Some  of  the  largest  saloons  were 
additionally  ornamented  with  pictures; 
portraits  of  the  Shah  and  his  sons ;  of  the 
chief  personages  at  court;  also  of  foreign 
^ministers ;  aud-amongst  the  rest  were  (Ge- 
neral Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  Hartford 
Jones,  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  Monsieur  Gar« 
danne,  &c  &c.  &C  all  pourtrayed  in  high 
costume,  and  all  like  one  and  the  same  ori« 
ginal.  The  carpets  and  nummuds  of  these 
apartments  were  of  the  most  delicate  fa- 
%  imc,^  and  literally  as  we  moved  we  felt 
treading  on  velvet  But  the  place  of 
greatest  attraction  to  an  Oriental  taste  cer- 
.tainly  was  the  summer-bath.  It  seemed 
to  comprise  everything  of  seclusion,  ele. 
gance^  and  that  luxurious  enjoynlent  which 
has  too  often  been  the  chief  occupation  of 
66me  Asiatic  princes,  and  perhaps  will  ever 
be  the  favourite  recreation  with  them  alL 
This  bath  saloon,  or  court,  (for  it  is  difH- 
cult  to  give  it  an  exactly  appropriate 
-name,)  is  circular,  with  a  vast  basin  in  iti 
€jsntre  of  pure  white  marble,  of  the  same 
ahape,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in 
diameter.  This  is  filled  with  the  clearest 
water,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  for  its  only 
.  canopy  is  the  vault  of  fieaven  ;  but  rose' 
trees,  with  other  pendant  shrubs  bearing 
Jlowers,  cluster  near  it,  and  at  times  their 
waving  branches  throw  a  beautifully  qui' 
vering  shade  over  the  espcestive  brightness 
of  the  water.  Round  the  sides  are  two 
ranges,  one  above  the  other,  of  little  cham- 
,ber)»  looking  towards  theba^,  and  furnish* 
,ed  with  every  refinement  of  the  Haretn. 
These  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the 


ladles,  idio  aeoompany  the  Shah  daring 
his  occasional  sojourns  at  the  ^egarirtao* 
They  undress  or  renose  in  these,  befiire  or 
after  the  delight  of  bathing ;  for  so  ibnd 
are  they  of  this  luxury,  they  remain  in  the 
water  for  hours,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
heat  is  very  relaxing,  come  out  more  dead 
than  alive.  But  in  the  delightful  recess, 
the  waters  flow  through  the  basin  by  ^  con- 
stant spring,  thus  renewing  the  body^s  vi- 
gour by  their  bracing  coolness,  and  en. 
chantmgly  refreshing  the  air,  which  the 
sun*s  influence  and  the  thousand  fUfwcrt 
breathifig  around  might  otherwise  render 
oppressive  with  their  incense.  The  royal 
master  of  this  Horti  Adonis  frequently 
takes  his  noon-day  repose  in  one  of  the  up- 
per chambers  which  encircle  the  saloon  of 
the  bath,  and,  if  he  be  inclined,  he  has 
only  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  scene  below,  to 
see  the  loveliest  objects  of  his  tenderness 
sporting  like  Naiads  amidst  the  crystal 
stream,  and  glowing  with  all  the  bloom 
and  brilliancy  which  belongs  to  Asiatie 
youth,  in  such  a  bath  court,  it  is  pr6ba« 
ble  that  Bathsheba  was  seen  by  the  ena- 
moured king  of  Israel.  As  he  was  ^  walk* 
ing  at  evening  tide  on  the  roof  of  his  pa- 
lace,* he  might  undesignedly  have  strolled 
far  enough  to  overlook  the  Underoon  of  his 
women,  where  the  beautiful  wife  of  Uriah, 
visiting  the  royal  wives,  might  have  joined 
them,  as  was  often  the  custom  in  those 
countries,  in  the  delights  of  the  bath.'* 

Of  all  the  instances  of  excessive  em- 
bellishment (and  these  are  not  a  fewj 
with  which  our  author  has  favourea 
118^  none  surpasses  this  absurdly  exag- 
gerated description ;  for  besides  giving 
a  most  inaccurate  impression  of  the 
whole,  he  describes  things  which  do 
not  exist.  We  shall  only  notice  one  or 
two  of  them. 

The  bath  saloon,  or  court,  which  he 
describes  as  circular,  is  an  octagon^ 
and  the  basin,  instead  of  being  of  pure 
white  marble,  is  of  good  brick  and 
lime,  with  an  edging  only  of  marble, 
and  that  all  above  water.  So  far  from 
being  surrounded  by  "  rose-trees  and 
other  pendant  shrubs  bearing  flowers," 
the  basin  extends  to  the  walls  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  between  which 
and  the  water  there  is  nothing  but 
Btone.  It  does  not,  therefore,  and  can- 
not by  possibility,  contain  a  single 
shrub. 

The  garden  is  extensive,  but  mi- 
serably kept,  and  laid  out  without 
taste,  more  for  profit  than  for  beauty. 
The  trees  are  so  close  together  that  it 
is  impossible,  with  any  comfort,  to  go 
amongst  them,  and  there  are  no  walks 
except  the  two  avenues  which  divide 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  oeiH 
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tj»e  bf  the  ^lace.  The  fndt-trees  ure 
almost  entirely  hid  by  ranges  of  tall 
poplars^  which  are  set  in  straight  linea 
80  close  that  their  stems  almost  touch. 
The  palace  is  a  poor  building,  con- 
structed partly  of  brick  and  partly  of 
mud.  The  small  apartments  round 
the  bath  saloon  are  much  chit  of  re« 
pair ;  indeed^  have  never  been  quite 
finished,  and  more  resemble  the  cells 
of  janchorites  than  the  habitations  of 
queens.  The  great  chamber  or  hall 
which  contains  the  curious  painting 
representing  almost  every  variety  of 
Eastern  costume,  is  dark  and  dingy, 
and  the  whole  place,  though  probably 
A  comfortable  spring  residence,  has 
little  to  boast  beyond  its  clear  water 
and  its  nightingales. 

^'  It  is  a  rarity  in  these  times,**  says 
the  Knight,  *^  to  see  a  Persian  of  any 
dass  intoxicated  with  drink/*  That  he 
should  have  passed  through  the  country 
withouthavingseenany  of  thescenes  of 
drunkenness  which  so  constantly  oc- 
cur, is  no  bad  evidence  of  the  very  su- 
perficial manner  in  which  he  has  ob- 
served the  habits  and  occupations  of 
the  people. 

Amongst  our  author's  foibles,  none 
is  more  remarkable  than  his  desire  to 
add  to  his  own  importance  by  letting 
as  know  how  much  he  has  been  ho- 
noured by  every  great  man  with  whom 
be  comes  in  contact.  A  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  this  weakness  occurs  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  taking  the 
Shah's  portrait.  ''  His  majesty,"  says 
Sir  Robert,  ''entered  on  that  which 
was  the  object  of  the  morning,  and 
desired  me  to  draw  as  near  him  as  I 
should  deem  necessary,  and  to  be  seat" 
ed>  This  command  was  considered  the 
highest  personal  honour  he  could  confer 
on  any  man."  Sir  Robert's  vanity  and 
ignorance  of  Eastern  manners  induced 
kim  to  consider  it  as  such  ;  but  had 
he  known  more  of  the  matter,  he  would 
have  discovered,  that  this  is  an  ho- 
nour which  many  professional  gentle- 
men share  with  him,  and  amongst 
others  that  respectable  personage  the 
king's  barber,  who,  when  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  calling,  whether  cutting 
his  majesty's  toe-nails,  or  shaving  his 
kingly  scalp,  invariably  receives  the 
same  order,  to  be  seated.  His  majesty 
knows  well  that  the  barber  cannot  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  without 
being  permitted  to  squat,  and  he  just- 
ly concluded  that  our  Knight  could 
not  so  readily  transfer  his  royal  phy- 
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slc^nomy  to  paper  or  canvass  unless  he 
Was  allowed  a  similar  privilege. 

About  three  miles  from  Teheran  are 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Rhey  Rhages, 
of  which  Sir  Robert  has  given  us  a 
plan.  Though  not  by  any  means  an 
accurate  one,  it  may  still  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  place. 

From  Teheran  ne  proceeded  towards 
Ispahan,  by  the  way  of  Koom,  (a  city 
held  sacrea  by  the  Persians  from  its 
containing  the  tomb  of  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mahommed,)  where,  he 
mentions,  many  Persians  purchase 
themselves  graves  at  a  considerable 
cost,  though  those  who  can  afford  a 
still  greater  expenditure  obtain  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  sanctity  of  Hoossein, 
Kerbela,  or  AUee,  at  Mesched.  This 
is  another  blunder.  The  tomb  of  AUee 
is  at  Nujjif,  near  Kerbela,  not  far  from 
Bagdad,  whereas  Mesched  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Khorassan,  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  is  tne  burying-place  of 
another  martyred  saint  named  Imaum 
Reza. 

Passing  from  Koom  through  Kashan, 

i famous  for  its  silk  and  velvet  manu- 
actures,)  our  Knight  arrives  at  Koh- 
rood,  after  having  been  again  put  in 
bodily  fear  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
road.  Here  he  discovers  an  old  tomb- 
stone, which  moved  him  to  much  ad- 
miration ;  and  being  told  that  it  co- 
vered the  remains  of  come  Pelhiva, 
(Peilhewan,)  and  that  this  word  means 
a  warrior,  his  imagination  connects  it 
with  Pelhavee,  (the  ancient  language  of 
Persia,)  and  immediateljr  puts  before 
his  "  mind's  eye"  a  warrior  of  the  days  '^ 
of  Cyrus.  Peilhewan  did,  and  stiU  does 
mean  a  warrior,  but  has  been  extend- 
ed by  courtesy,  and  is  now  generally 
applied  to  wrestlers,  and  other  gym- 
nastic performers;  in  short,  a  Peil* 
hewan  of  the  present  day  in  Persia  is 
pretty  nearly  what  our  Gentleman  of 
the  Fancy  is  in  England. 

Crossing  a  range  of  lolFty  mountains, 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  omitted  in  the* 
map,)  Sir  Robert  journeys  on,  through 
heat  and  direfril  thirst,  to  Ispahan. 
Here  he  finds  the  Nizam  ud  Dowlut> 
son  of  the  Ameen  ud  Dowlut  gover- 
nor. This  is  a  mistake  which  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  work.  The^ 
iNizam  ud  Dowlut  is  the  father,  nof 
the  son  of  the  Ameen  ud  Dowlut.  At^ 
Ispahan,  the  Knight  gives  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chehel  Seitoon,  (a  palace 
of  the  Soffi)oveah  Kings,)  whi(&  is  cast 
in  Uie  same  modld  as  ^at  of  the  Ne^ 
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gaviftan  At  IS^ietaa,  Imt  is  scarcely  so 
preposterous^  for  the  Chekel  Seitoon 
does  possess  some  merit.  He  assures 
us  that  the  country  round  Ispahan  is 
^^  capable  of  the  most  productive  cul- 
tivation;*' but  unfortunately  it  is  quite 
the  reverse — ^it  is  even  unusually  ste- 
rile and  unfruitful^  and  but  for  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  so  large  a  dty^ 
could  not  possioly  pay  the  expense  of 
tillage* 

But  Sir  Robert  has  fallen  into  an- 
other and  a  more  important  errcn*^  (as 
it  affects  the  character  of  a  consider- 
able body,  already  sufficiently  depress- 
ed and  reviled,)  m  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  morals  of  the  Arme- 
nian population  of  Julpha.  That  small 
remnant  of  a  scattered  Christian  peo- 
ple,  ground  by  their  rulers,  and  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  insult  and  contempt, 
as  weU  as  of  grievous  political  oppres- 
sion, have  certainly  deviated  much 
from  the  rules  of  their  religion,  and 
fallen  from  the  character  which  they 
held  in  better  times.  But  amongst  all 
the  evils  by  which  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded, they  have  at  least  maintain- 
ed their  character  for  one  virtue,  and 
it  ill  became  an  Englishman  to  tread 
lender  foot  those  of  his  own  faith,  who 
are  already  at  the  mercy  of  every  ruf- 
fian, and  to  seek  to  deprive  them  of  the 
merit  of  retaining  one  of  a  few  vir- 
tues, to  which,  they  may  fairly  and  ho- 
nestly lay  claim.  The  charge  against 
tlie  Armenian  females  of  Julpha  is  un- 
Aninded ;  and  we  wonder  the  more  to 
find  it  here,  as  the  "  young  Persian,*'* 
Sedak  Beg,  who  accompanied  Sir  Ro- 
bert, (and  through^  wliom  he  must 
have  procured  almost  all  his  informa- 
tion,) is  himself  an  Armenian  in  the 
Persian  service,  and  though  not  a  na- 
tive of  Julpha,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  natural  regard  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  whom  he  was 
one. 

From  Ispahan  the  Knight  proceed- 
ed through  a  country  abounding  in 
bands  of  robbers  and  assassins,  and 
mountain  precipices  and  trackless  wavs. 


pood  fortune,  after  A  h^^hase^  to  kill 
It,  and  bring  it  to  our  quarters.  From 
it  I  completed  my  sketch." 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance 
upon  record  of  the  wild  ass  having  been 
run  down  in  such  a  manner.  We  beg 
leave  to  extract  a  few  lines  fi-om  Mr 
Morier's  account  of  this  annual,  and  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  it.  * 

"  On  the  desert,  before  we  reached  Cas- 
vin,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  we  gave 
chase  to  two  wild  asses,  which  the  Persians 
call  gear  khur,  but  which  had  so  much^he 
speed  of  our  horses,  that  when  they  had  got 
at  some  distance,  they  stood  still,  andlook« 
ed  behind  at  us,  snorting  with  their  noses 
in  the  air,  as  if  in  contempt  of  our  endea- 
vours to  catch  them.  The  Persians  some* 
times  succeed  in  killing  them,  but  not  with- 
out great  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  their 
haunts.  To  effect  this  they  place  relays  of 
horsemen  and  dogs  upon  the  track  which 
they  are  known  to  pursue,  and  then  hunt 
them  towards  the  rela3rs,  when  fresh  dogs 
and  horses  are  started  upon  the  half>ex- 
hausted  animaL  The  whole  of  this  account 
agrees  with  Xenophon,  who  says,  that  thdir 
horsemen  had  no  other  means  of  catching 
them,  than  by  dividing  themselves  into  re- 
lays, and  succeeding  one  another  in  the 
chase." 


From  these  accounts — ^from  what  is 
generally  known  of  the  fleetness  of  the 
wild  ass,  as  w^U  as  from  our  own  more 
minute  information,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  was  not  a  wild 
ass  which  our  Knight  describes  him- 
self to  have  slain.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  a  tame  one ;  and  probably 
some  poor  villager,  who  had  to  bewail 
the  loss  which  he  sustained,  has,  from^ 
that  time  to  this,  been  wondering  by 
what  mysterious  hand  his  ass  had  been 
carried  from  his  pastures,  little  sus- 
pecting that  the  plunderer  was  no  other 
than  a  Christian  Knight.  We  really 
think  that  Sir  Robert  would  do  well  to 
find  out  the  unfortunate  man  whom 
he  thus  deprived  of  his  property,  and 
reimburse  him  in  the  fiill  value  of  the 
animal. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to 

prove  that  it  was  not  a  wild  ass,  we 

towards  Peisepolis.  On  his  journey  lie     might  find  it  in  the  description  and 


chanced  to  see  a  wild  ass,  which  he 

Sursued,  but  did  not  kill.  '^  A  few 
ays  after  this,"  says  the  Knight, 
*'  we  saw  another  of  these  animals. 
And  pursuing  it  determinately,  had  the 


the  drawing  of  the  animal.  For  we  are 
told  that  it  had  no  dark  line  running 
down  its  back,  which  the  wild  ass  in- 
variably has,  though  it  has  no  bar 
across  the  shoulder ;  and  certain  we 


*  This  Sedak  Beg  is  the  same  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  John  'Bull—and  who 
dined  ign  tompaoy  with  ths  Duke  of  Sussex  on  some  public  occasion. 
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are,  that  no  ttAdasdercr  carried  such 
a  head  on  such  aneok  as  is  here  repre- 
aented. 

At  one  of  the  stages  hetween  Ispa^ 
han  and  Persepolis,  Sir  Robert  stum- 
hied  lUKm  a  very  liberal-minded  Moo-* 
lab,  which  gives  him  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  feelings  of  Per- 
sians towards  Europeans,  arising  from 
the  difference  of  their  religions ;  and 
as  some  of  his  observations  are  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  persons  not  well  in- 
formed on  these  matters,  we  shall  no- 
tice one  of  them,  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly erroneous.  He  assures  us,  that 
Ibw  Persians  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  would  have  any  objection 
to  eat  out  of  the  same  tray  with  an 
European.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  much  more  inaccurate  tnan 
this  statement.    We  venture  to  assert 
that  scarcely  any  Persian  in  north  or 
south,  who  has  not  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  restraints  imposed  by  his 
religion,  will  dip  his  hand  into  the  dish 
with  an  European.  We  are  aware  that 
some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  as- 
sertion might  be  quoted,  but  we  say 
that  these  have  only  occurred  where 
the  Persian  was  willing  to  purchase 
aome  considerable  advantage  by  doing 
what  was  disagreeable  to  himself,  and 
what  he  conceived  to  be  high  honour 
to  the  infidel  with  whom  he  deigned 
to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish. 
•   In  speaking  of  the  Eeleaut,  (the 
wandering  tribes  of  Persia,)  Sir  Robert 
displays  an  igncmince  wl^ch  is  quite 
'  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  pretends  to 
pive  an  account  of  the  country.    Ifb 
imagines  that  aU  the  Eeleaut  are  of 
Tartar  origin,  with  the  sin^e  excep- 
tion of  the  BukhHarees,  whereas  near- 
ly one-half  of  their  number  belongs  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  are 
probably  older  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  divisions  which  he  has 
mentioned. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  Eel,  (of 
which  Eeleaut  is  the  plural,)  are  usual- 
ly divided  into  four  nations,  viz.  The 
Lacks,  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
aborigines  of  Persia — ^The  Koords, 
(CardUicians,)  who  have  migrated  from 
their  own  country,  or  been  removed 
by  conquerors — The  Toorks,  who  are 
of  Tartar  origin,  and  most  of  whom 
came  into  these  parts  with  Chengis 
Khan,  or  with  Timoorlung,  (Tamer- 
lane ;)  and  the  Arabs,  who  probably 
came  to  Persia  soon  after  the  Mahom- 
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medan  Conqiuest.  The  Bukhtiitfeeaare : 
generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of  thv 
Lack  nation,  or  didsion;  and  they 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language.^ 
The  language  of  the  Lacks  is  said  to 
have  a  near  affinity  to  the  Pelhavee,  ai 
haa  also  that  of  the  Koords;  and  a 
Lack  can  makehimself  understood  even 
now  in  Koordistan.  It  is  therefore  not' 
improbable  that  they  may  be  of  the 
same  stock,  and  that  the  mountainoua 
parts  of  Persia  and  Koordistan  may 
have  originally  been  inhabited  by  the 
same  people. 

The  Bukhtiarees  (though  consider- 
ed as  a  tribe  of  Lacks,  from  speaking 
nearly  the  same  language)  do  not  be- 
lieve themselves  to  have  at  all  times 
resided  in  Persia,  but  think  that  they 
have  come  from  the  westward,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  improbably  of  Koordish 
origin.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Bukhtiarees  may  be  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  colony  from  Baktria,  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  tiieir  own  tradition 
that  they  came  from  the  west. 

Each  of  the  four  nations  above  enu- 
merated is  divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  and  these  tribes  subdivided  in- 
to clans,  and  even  the  clans  into  smalU 
er  parts.  Of  these  tribes  some  have  al- 
most entirely  abandoned  their  wauder-> 
ing  life,  and  have  settled  themselves 
in  fixed  habitations.  Others  are  in  pro- 
gress towards  the  same  change,  having 
built  houses,  which  they  inhabit  in 
the  winter ;  but  many  spend  the  whole 
year  in  their  tents,  and  have  places  <^ 
encampment  for  the  winter,  in  some 
warm  spots,  and  ranges  of  mountain 
pastures  for  the  summer. 

That  Sir  Robert  should  have  fallen 
into  so  great  an  error  regarding  the 
inost  interesting  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia,  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
as  Kerreem  Khan,  one  of  the  worthiest 
in  the  list  of  Persian  monarchs,  was 
himself  a  Lack,  of  the  tribe  Zund,  and 
no  more  descended  fi*om  Tartars  than 
f¥om  Celts. 

The  Knight  represents  this  wander-^ 
ing  population  as  living  imder  tents 
made  m  Horse  hair — a  singular  suppo- 
sition, as  in  that  case  a  man  would  re- 
quire the  tails  of  nearly  a  hundred 
horses  to  complete  the  most  ordinary 
habitation ;  and  as  the  Persians  have 
a  great  aversion  to  cutting  their  hor- 
ses' tails,  we  must  imagine  each  of 
the  individuals  who  possesses  a  tent 
the  master  of  more  than  a  hundred 
horses.  The  tents  are  made  of  a  doth 
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manufadtdred  from  goats' halr^  with 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  coarse  wool. 

At  Moorghaub  (Passagarde,)  the 
Knight  finds  the  remains  which  were 
described  by  Morier^  and  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  tomb  given  by  the  country 
people  to  the  mother  of  Solomon,  and 
beUeved  by  Morier  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  is  actually  the  place  of  rest  of 
that  monarch,  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Arrian,  which,  had  he  given  it  right- 
ly,  would  have  gone  to  prove  quite  the 
reverse.  He  professes  to  give  the  words 
of  Arrian,  and  gives  them  thus— 

*'  ^  The  tomb  of  C3mis  was  in  the  royal 
paradise  of  Passargads,  round  which  a 
grove  of  various  trees  was  planted.  It  was 
supplied  with  water,  and  its  fields  were  co- 
vered with  high  grass.  The  tomb  was,  be- 
low, of  a  quadrangular  shape,  built  of  free- 
Stone;  above,  was  a  house  of  stone,  with  a 
roof.  The  door  that  leads  into  it  is  so  very 
narrow  that  a  man,  not  very  taU,  with  dif- 
ficulty can  get  in.'  *' 

Let  US  see  what  Arrian  says,  in 
Rooke's  translation. 

^'  The  tomb  was  placed  in  the  Royal 
gardens  at  Passargadae,  and  round  it  was 
planted  a  grove  of  all  kinds  of  trees :  the 
place  also  was  well  watered,  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth  all  round  clothed  with  a  beauti- 
ftil  verdure.  The  basis  thereof  consisted  of 
one  large  stone,  of  a  quadrangular  form. 
Above,  was  a  small  edifice,  with  an  arched 
roof  of  stone,  and  a  door,  or  entrance,  so^ 
very  narrow,  that  the  slenderest  man  could 
scarcely  pass  through.*' 

Here  we  have  a  remarkable  difier-* 
enoe  between  the  two  translations ;  the 
one  stating  that  the  base  was  built  of 
freestone;  the  other,  that  it  was  of 
one  stone.  The  one,  that  it  was  a  house 
of  stone,  with  a  roof;  the  other,  that 
it  was  a  small  edifice,  with  an  arched 
roof  of  stone.  The  one,  that  a  man  not 
very  tall,  with  difficulty  can  get  in ; 
the  other,  that  the  slenderest  man 
eould  scarcely  pass  through.  Now  this 
tomb  has  not  a  basis  of  one  quadran- 
gular stone,  neither  has  it  an  arched 
roof,  neither  is  the  door  so  narrow,  that 
the  slenderest  man  could  'scarcely  pass 
through. 

.  Notwithstanding  these  things,  how- 
ever, we  are  still  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  edifice  is  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
and,  consequently,  that  Mooghaub  is 
Passagardffi,  or  Passargadse,  as  Arrian 
writes  it.  At  all  events,  it  corresponds 
much  more  nearly  with  the  descrip- 
tions which  have  reached  us^  than  any 
other  place  which  has  been  pointed 
out^ 


Porter's  Trdvdt:  tA^^ 

From  Passfl^gardfi  our  amtbor  -pro*^ 
oeeded  to  Nakshee  Roostam,  where  he 
found  ample  occupation  for  his  pencil^ 
in  copying  the  bas-reliefs  sculptured 
on  its  rocks,  to  which  he  has  done  great 
justice  in  his  drawings.  He  then  went 
to  Persepolis,  whence  he  has  brought 
another  set  of  drawings,  which  form 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work. 

He  endeavours  to  prove  that  Perse* 
polls  owes  its  ornaments  to  Darius  Hy-^ 
daspes,  but  unless  we  put  our  faith  in 
Professor  Grotefeud's  skill  to  decipher 
the  arrow-headed  or  Persepolitan  cha- 
racter, and  to  translate  the  language 
which  it  is  used  to  represent,  we  have 
not  before  us  evidence  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  era  to  which  these  truly^ 
magpificent  ruins  belong ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find,  that  some  of  the  first 
Orientalists  in  Europe  are  very  doubts 
ful  of  the  efficacy  of  Professor  Grote- 
feud's  system  to  bring  us  to  a  right 
understanding  of  these  inscriptions.  * 

At  Persepdis,  Sir  Robert  was  taken' 
ill,  and  left  something  undone  which 
he  intended  to  have  done.  If  he  has 
left  any  bas-reliefs  uncopied,  his  ha- 
ving been  obliged  to  leave  the  ruins  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  From  Persepo- 
lis  he  proceeded  to  Sheeraz,  the  city  of 
Hafiz  and  of  Saadiee.  Here  he  was  for 
a  considerable  time  in  bad  health,  and 
was  prevented  by  his  indisposition,  and 
the  neat  of  the  weather,  from  descend- 
ing into  the  low  country.  We  have 
lost  something  by  his  not  having  beenr 
able  .to  visit  Shahpore,  for  though  Mo- 
rier's  drawings  of  the  sculptures  there 
tfe  tolerable,  there  is  a  mighty  differ- 
ence between  them  and  those  which 
Sir  Robert  would  have  ^ven. 
'  Not  far  from  Sheeraz  the  Knight 
saw,  on  a  hill,  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,- 
on  the  remaining  parts  of  which  (the 
four  doorways)  he  observed  some  sculp- 
tures, resembling  those  of  PersepoHs, 
but  rejects  the  idea  that  these  have 
been  brought  from  the  great  ruin,  and 
states  that  they  must  have  been  execu- 
ted for  their  present  situation.  In  this 
he  is  certainly  mistaken.  The  lintel  of 
one,  at  least,  of  the  door-ways  is  sculp- 
tured on  the  lower  side,  and  so  placed 
that  the  head  and  feet  of  the  figure 
represented  upon  it  rest  on  the  pillarEi 
which  form  the  door-posts,  and  are 
thereby  hid-^which  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  had  the  stones  been  ori-^ 
ginally  intended  for  their  present  situ- 
ation. Moreover,  the  foundations  oi 
the  walls,  which  have  connected  theaer 
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l3oor-wayfl,  (and  iidbSch  may  still  be 
seen  by  dearmgaway  a  little  earth  and 
mblnsb^)  are>  in  part,  composed  of 
^aginents  of  sculptured  stones,  and  of 
pillars  corresponding,  in  the  mode  of 
fluting,  with  those  still  standing  at 
Pd'sepolis.  We  may  also  remark  that 
the  proper  name  of  this  ruin  is  not 
Mesched  Mader  i  Sooliman,  as  Sir  Ro« 
bert  supposes,  but  Kasr  Aboo  Nasr. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, we  must  state  that  the  Knight 
has  throughout  called  the  Prince  Go- 
vernor of  Sheeraz,  not  Hoossein  Allee 
Meerza,  which  is  his  name,  but  Has-* 
can  Allee  Meerza,  which  is  the  name 
of  another  son  of  the  King,  who  has 
never  been  Governor  of  Sheeraz*  But 
this  Sir  Robert  no  doubt  considers  a 
trifle,  as  he  has  given  us  several  specie 
mens  of  the  same  sort  of  inaccuracy* 

At  Sheeraz,  Sir  Robert  is  joined  by 
Dr  Sharpe,  who  is  proceeding  to  Te-» 
heran,  and  who  advises  the  Knight  to 
return  northward.  They  accoraingly 
set  out  together,  and  on  their  third  day's 
inarch  from  Sheeraz,  they  enter  a  nar- 
row valley,  bounded  on  the  right  by 
a  mountam,  which  their  guide  informs 
them  is  Istakhr ;  but  the  information 
is  immediately  rejected  as  inaccurate, 
because,  from  the  form  of  the  moun-t 
tain,  our  author  imagines  that  no  fort 
«r  city  could  have  stood  on  or  beneath 
it  Yet  the  guide  was  right ;  it  was 
«ven  Istakhr  which  he  pointed  out ; 
just  there  it  stands,  with  its  crown  of 
rock,  like  a  huge  column  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  mountain ;  and  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  Knight's  know- 
ledge of  military  matters,  we  must 
difier  from  him  in  opinion  regarding 
the  possibitity  of  constructing  a  fprt  on 
the  top ;  for  had  he  ascended,  he  would 
there  have  found  the  remains  of  a  con- 
-dderable  fortification. 

During  this  day's  march  too,  near 
Mayen,  our  author  might  have  exami- 
ned the  ground  on  which  Aga  Ma- 
homroed  Khan  was  encamped  when 
Lootf  Allee  Khan  made  his  famous 
night-attack  on  the  lines  of  his  rival, 
and  nearly  succeeded,  with  a  handful 
of  men^  in  excluding  the  Kajars  (the 
present  Royal  family)  from  the  throne 
of  Persia.  But  Sir  Robert  was  proba- 
bly ignorant  even  of  the  event  which 
gave  interest  to  the  ground  over  which 
he  was  passing. 

At  Imaum  Zada  Ismael,  (a  village 
80  called  from  its  being  the  burying- 
pkoe  Qi  Iflina^  a  deseoidaQt  from 


some  one  of  llhe  Afaiiemmed&n  sainta 
of  the  line  of  their  prophet,)  Dr  Sharpe 
was  taken  ill,  and  they  were  forced  to 
remain  there  for  some  days.  Our  au- 
thor admires  the  domestic  policy  of  his 
host,  who,  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  sanctified  village,  was  a  seyud,  or 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  parti- 
cularly commends  his  judgment,  for 
dividing  his  attentions  equally  amongst 
his  wives.  Sir  Robert  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  such  a  division  is  par- 
ticularly enjoined  by  his  host's  ances* 
tor  in  the  Koran. 

.  From  this  village  the  travellers  pro* 
eeeded  towards  Ispahan;  and  we  have 
again  all  the  horrors  of  break-neck 
roads,  beset  by  merciless  banditti,  de- 

I acted  by  the  Knight  in  gloomy  co- 
ours.  From  Aspass,  (the  district  once 
governed  by  one  of  the  Shirleys,)  they 
proceed  on  their  journey  ;  but,  before 
reaching  the  ancient  capital,  were  des« 
tined  to  sustain  a  most  formidable  at-* 
tack  from  a  party  of  mounted  Bukh- 
tiarees,  whom,  however,  they  succeed* 
6d  in  repulsing  after  a  sharp  afiair^ 
in  which  the  robbers  came  off  second 
best.  We  trust  the  Knight  himself 
saw  these  Bukhtiarees,  otnerwise  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  trick  of  his  guards. 
At  Ispahan,  our  Knight  thought 
himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Persian  character  to  give  us  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  it.  His  account  oer« 
iainly  has  the  merit  of  novedty.  We 
cannot  give  it  a  place  here ;  but  we 
will  beg  any  one  who  may  be  desirous 
to  know  more  about  it,  to  compare  it 
with  what  he  will  find  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  works  of  Purchas^ 
Chardin,  Fryer,  Hanway,  Colonel 
Johnstone,  and  Elphinstone,  in  his 
account  of  Cabul,  which,  Uiough  very 
short,  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  of 
the  whole.  We  will  also  beg  leave  to 
contrast  Sir  Robert's  confidence  of  his 
own  capability  to  draw  this  picture, 
Avith  what  Morier  says  at  the  close  of 
his  first  journal ;  and  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning,  that  Morier  had  over 
Sir  Roberta  signal  advantage,  in  being 
able  to  speak  a  language  which  is 
known  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northerxf  parts  of  Persia,  where- 
as it  is  but  too  obvious  that  Sir  Robert 
knows  nothing  of  even  the  colloquial 
part  of  any  language  spoken  in  Persia  ; 
at  least  of  any  language  of  which  he  has 
had  occasidn  to  use  one  word.  Of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  works  of  the 
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two  aEotlMn^  we  ihtnk  it  unnecessary 
to  offer  any  opinion.  It  will  be  saffi* 
ciently  obrioas  to  any  one  who  wiB 
take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 

From  Ispahan^  Sir  Robert  betook 
himself  to  Hamadan^  (Ecbatana,)  the 
ancient  capital  of  Media,  and  visited 
the  sculptured  tablet  of  arrow-headed 
writii^,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  mountain  of  Alwend,  (Orontes,) 
above  the  town.  In  giving  an  account 
of  Ecbatana^  prc^essedly  from  Herodo- 
tus, our  author  m|s-states,  or  misun-* 
derstands,  what  has  been  said  r^arding 
it  by  the  historian.  On  his  authority, 
he  gives  us  the  distance  of  the  city 
from  Mount  Orontes,  whidi  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  that  he  anywhere 
mentions ;  and  he  assures  us,  that  the 
city  had  no  outer  or  surrounding  wall, 
which  the  ancient  author  certainly  9.£* 
firms  that  it  had ;  and  farther  states, 
that  the  outer  wall  was  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens. 
He  says  that  Deioces  commanded  the 
body  of  the  people  to  fix  their  habita-^ 
tions  bevond  the  walls  which  protected 
his  residence,  by  which  is  to  be  under^ 
stood,  we  presume,  that  he  did  not 
permit  them  to  fix  their  habitations 
within  the  inner  walls,  which  immedi" 
ately  surrounded  the  Palace  and  Royal 
Treasury.  This  he  might  very  well  do 
(as  there  were  seven  lines  of  walls,  one 
within  another)  without  driving  them 
beyond  the  last  or  seventh  line. 

There  are  one  or  two  objects  of  inte« 
rest  at  Hamadan,  which  our  Knight 
has  not  noticed — though,  amongst  so 
mueh  uninteresting  matter,  a  place 
might  have  been  made  for  them  with 

advantage.    The  one  is  the  tomb  of 

Avicenna,  (here  called  Aboo  Allee  £bn 

Senna,)  which  is  venerated  by  all  class- 
es of  natives,  and  in  which  offerings 

are  made  by  all  the  sick  people  of  the 

vicinity.  It  is  a  mean  building,  with  a 

low  dome-shaped  roof,  and  contains 

an  humble  tomb,  void  of  any  ornament. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  confident- 
ly the  Persians  look  for  medical  assist- 
ance from  the  manes  of  the  departed 

physician.    Another  object  worthy  of 

remark,  is  a  colossal  representation  of 

a  lion  cut  firom  one  great  stone.    It  is 

now  much  mutilated  and  injured  by 

exposure ;  but  it  is  probably  of  Greek 

workmanship,  and  some  mysterious 

sanctity  is  attached  to  it.    When  the 

peasants  want  rain  or  wind,  they  ai« 

in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  a  lamb  or 

Icid  at  ^  foot  of  this  lion ;  and  those 


who  are  too  pdoi  td  lilbrd  eitiier  9$ 
these  animals,  sacrifice  a  fowl.  Tha 
stone  is  encrusted  with  the  blood  of 
the  victims.  This  practice  loote  very 
hke  something  whicn  had  been  tmg^t 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  country  about  Hamadan  is  in- 
habited diiefly  by  the  Karagoostoo,  or 
black-eyed  tribe  of  Toork  (Tartar) 
£eleaut,  who  have  almost  all  settled 
themselves  in  villages,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  agriculture.  Their  Chief^ 
Sir  Robert  €»Us  Hagee  Mahmoud 
Khan;  but  his  name  is  Mahommed 
Hoossein  Khan.  We  may  here  men-* 
lion,  that  Mahmoud  and  Mahommed 
are  names  as  distinct  and  unconnected 
as  John  and  James ;  and  that  the  name 
which  our  Kni^t  has  given  the  chief 
is  as  different  from  his  real  name  as  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  is  from  Sir  Row« 
land. 

From  Hamadan,  the  Knight  passel 
towards  Kermanshah,  and  having  co« 
pied  some  remarkable  sculptures  at 
Tukht  i  Bostan,  proceeds  to  those  of 
Beeseitoon.    While  he  is  busily  oceu« 
pied  at  the  latter  place,  he  is  visited 
by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 'Prince 
Governor  of  Kermanshah ;  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Shah,  and  the  only  one  whd 
had  avowed  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  succession  of  his  brother  Abbas 
Meerza.  The  Knight  insists  upon  cal- 
ling the  Prince  of  Kermanshah  Mah* 
moud  Allee  Meerza,  though  his  name 
is  Mahommed  Allee  Meerza;  and  in 
the  same  way  misnames  almost  every 
Prince  whom  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion.   But  to  return  to  the  minist^; 
It  would  appear  that  he  was  sent  to 
invite  Sir  Robert,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  to  his  capital ;  and  to  request 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  him  the  at*> 
tentions  which  he  was  desirous  to  pay 
to  every  British  Gentleman.  Tins  con^ 
descending  and  truly  poUte  invitation, 
the  Knight  not  very  pohtely  declines, 
because  he  had  received   attentions 
firom  Abbas  Meerza,  and  cholse  to  ar- 
rq^te  to  himself  a  r^ht  to  mix  most 
indelicately  in  the  pontics  of  a  country 
through  which  he  was  passing  a  mere 
travemng  stranger,  and  to  act  as  if  an 
open  and  avowed  quarrel  existed  be^ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  whereas  they 
at  all  times  appeared  publicly  on  good 
terms.    They  had  the  good  sense  to 
cast  a  veil  of  politeness  and  reserve 
over  their  inward  feelings,  which  Sir 
Robert  had  the  want  of  delicacy  and 
peroepti(^  to  put  aside^  and  considei^ 
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himself  the  enemy  of  the  one,  because 
he  had  been  politely  treated  by  the 
other.  It  was  a  poor  compliment  to 
Abbas  Meerza,  to  suppose  him  capable 
of  being  gratified  by  so  petty  a  display 
of  party  spirit  in  an  unlmown  and  un- 
important individual,  who,  entering 
the  country  as  he  did,  was  bound  by 
every  proper  feeling  to  consider  him- 
self totally  unconnected  with  its  par- 
ties  and  its  politics,  and  to  receive,  as  an 
act  of  hospitality  and  condescension, 
by  which  he  was  highly  honoured,  the 
*  hivitation  he  thus  rudely  rejected. 
But  the  whole  is  related  with  an  affec- 
tation of  importance  which  belongs  to 
Sir  Robert ;  and  his  whole  object  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  make  us  think  himself 
a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  his 
visiting,  or  not  visiting,  Mahommed 
AUee  Meerza,  was  likely  to  be  consi- 
dered a  matter  of  moment  by  the  Prince 
'  Royal. — Poor  Sir  Robert ! 

In  mentioning  the  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Ker- 
manshah,  our  author  falls,  as  usual, 
into  an  error,  in  statihg  the  value  of 
coins.  He  says,  three  reals  (his  daily 
expenditure  for  ten  persons  and  twelve 
horses,  with  mules  in  proportion)  are 
equal  to  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  money ;  but  as  six  reals 
are  equal  to  one  Dutch  ducat,  and  the 
duoat  is  worth  more  than  nine  shil- 
lings, the  three  reals  must  be  estima- 
ted at  not  less  than  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling — a  sum  certainly 
small  enough. 

From  Kermanshah,  Sir  Robert  pur- 
sued his  journey  towards  Bagdad,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  On  the  way  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  another  gallant  action,  in 
which  our  Knight  seems,  by  his  firm- 
ness, to  liave  preserved  the  whole  ca- 
ravan, consisidng  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pilgrims.  Befbre  his  arrival  at  Bagdad, 
nis  servants  got  sick,  and  he  finds  nim- 
self  under  the  necessity  of  sending  a 
man  in  advance  to  Mr  Rich,  the  East 
India  Compan/s  Resident,  to  get  a 
supply  o^  money*  The  keeper  of  the 
caravansary,  however,  havmg  disco- 
vered the  state  of  his  finances,  supplies 
him  liberally,  and  affords  a  most  gra- 
tifying instance  of  the  confidence  with 
which  our  public  agents  in  the  East 
have  inspired  all  classes  of  people  in 
British  integrity  and  honour.  Sir  Ro- 
bert remarks  how  necessary  it  is,  that 
our  Residents  and  diplomatic  agents  in 
those  remote  countries  should  be  libe- 
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r6l-minded  men^  who  will  supply  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  a  traveller  without 
hesitating  about  "  the  why  or  the 
wherefore ;"  and  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Liston  and 
Mr  Rich,  who  have  not  failed,  on 
emergency,  to  administer  to^  the  wants 
of  their  eountrymen.  But  we  think 
these  demands  on  persons  in  remote 
situations  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and 
we  deeply  lament  to  state,  that  the 
undoubting  kindness  of  one  at  least,  if 
not  of  both  of  these  gentlemen,  has 
more  than  once  been  abused,  and  that 
even  they  are  not  the  only  persons  who 
have  paid  for  such  Hberahty. 

Our  author  arrives  in  Bagdad,  with 
high  ideas  of  the  city,  borrowed  from 
the  Arabian  Nights;  but  finds  that 
the  capital  of  Haroun  al  Rasheed  has 
changed  monstrously  since  the  days 
of  the  facetious  cahph.  In  fact,  it 
appears  to  be  a  filthy  place,  and  one 
which  no  man  can  enter  without  sacri- 
ficing the  splendid  associations  which 
these  tales  had  led  him  to  connect 
with  the  name  of  Bagdad. 

From  hence  our  author  proceeded 
to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  consist 
of  mounds  of  various  sizes,  containing 
the  remains  of  brick  masonry,  frag- 
ments of  tiles  and  pottery,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  dead  bodies.  The  Birs  f 
Ninnrood  is  the  most  remarkable  re-> 
main,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  or  Belus.  The 
mound  called  theKasr  is  believed  tohave 
been  the  palace  near  which  Nebuchad-* 
nezzar  constructed  the  famous  terrace 
gardens  for  his  Median  queen.  Beard- 
ing the  former  condition  or  purpose  of 
the  numerous  edifices,  the  sites  of  which 
are  marked  by  other  mounds  of  smaller 
dimensions,  no  probable  conjecture  has 
been  formed. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  Babylon  in  former  times,  our 
author  has  again  misquoted  Herodotus 
more  than  once.  He  makes  that  his* 
torian  say,  that  the  revenues  of  Baby- 
lon constituted  half  the  income  of  tne 
Kings  of  Persia ;  now  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly says  one-third,  and  not  one- 
half.  He  attributes  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the  facing  of  the  bank  of  the  river 
with  brick,  and  the  turning  of  the  ri- 
ver's course  to  facilitate  its  accomplish- 
ment. Herodotus  says,  that  the  river 
was  turned,  and  the  embankment  of 
brick,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  completed 
by  Netocris,  oueen  of  Babylon,  whose 
son  enjoyed  tne  empire  when  Cyrus 
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attacked  it.   Sir  Robert  farther  states^    (Carducia)  on  his  way  back  to  Persia. 
that  Babylon  had    three    walls^    of    He  is  here  again  in  the  most  imminent 


which  Cyrus  destroyed  the  first,  and 
Darius  lowered  the  second.  Hero- 
potus  says,  "As  soon  as  Darius  be- 
came master  of  the  place,  he  levelled 
the  walls,  and  took  away  the  gates, 
neither  of  which  things  Cyrus  had  done 
before"  After  this,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
trust  to  our  author's  quotations,  or  his 
borrowed  information,  as  to  his  original 
descriptions. 

We  may  also  mention,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert has  mis-stated  another  passage  in 
Herodotus.  On  one  of  the  Babylonian 
cylinders,  he  imagines  to  be  represent- 
ed some  of  the  females  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  moon. 

**  These  dedicated  females^  (sa3r8  the 
Knight,)  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  once 
in  their  lives,  sat  at  the  shrine  of  Venus, 
their  heads  bound  with  garlands,  and  their 
bodies  with  cords.  Thus  exposed,  if  any 
stranger  threw  gold  into  her  lap,  she  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  him  into  tlie  temple^ 
where  her  charms  became  the  victim  of  its 
impure  rites.  The  money  was  then  laid 
upon  the  altar  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
g^dess.** 

Herodotus  does  not  state  this  of  any 
particular  dass  of  females,  but  ^s- 
tinctly  of  "  every  woman  who  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  country."  He  does  not  state 
that  they  were  led  into  the  temple,  but 
to  a  distance  from  the  temple,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  gold,  but  parti- 
cularly asserts  that  the  money,  how- 
ever small,  could  not  be  refused. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
having  put  it  out  of  the  Knight's  power 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  Susa,  he  gives  us 
a  short  account  of  it  from  Major  Mon- 
teith,  with  drawings  of  two  scupltured 
stones,  which  the  Major  had  seen  there. 
One  of  them  had  on  one  face  figures 
resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  on 
another  arrow-headed  writing.  The 
second  had  on  it  a  representation  of  a 
man  Jying  under  the  raised  paw  of  a 
lion.  We  must  exclaim  against  Sir 
Robert's  drawings  of  these  stones  as 
being  antiquarianized  to  an  inadmissi- 
ble extent.  Major  Montei  th's  sketches, 
which  have  been  sent  to  this  country, 
represent  the  stones  with  their  sculp- 
tures, as  in  the  highest  preservation, 
their  comers  still  retaining  all  their 
original  sharpness.  The  second  stone 
was  found  near  the  tomb  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel. 

From  Babylon,  Sir  Robert  returned 
to  Bagdad,  and  entered  Koorsdistan 


danger,  from  banditti  and  dreadful 
mountain  roads — two  perils  of  which 
he  does  not  fail  to  give  us  ample  details 
wherever  he  is  in  want  of  other  mat- 
ter. In  Koordistan,  he  passes  throudi 
Sooltaneeah,  the  ancient  Siozurus.  The 
district  is  even  now  called  Shehr  i 
Zoor,  (the  city  of  strength,)  of  which 
the  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  a 
corruption,  but  Sir  Robert  writes  it 
Shehr  i  Zool. 

Amongst  the  marvellous  stories 
which  our  author  has  collected,  is  {he 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  Yezee- 
dee  tribe  of  Koords,  called  also  Zezee- 
dees,  whose  character  he  paints  in  the 
most  terrific  colours.  He  represents 
them  as  taking  a  singular  and  savage 
delight  in  murdering  any  unfortunate 
Turk,  Persian,  Jew,  or  Christian,  on 
whom  they  can  lay  their  hands  ;  and 
concludes  by  stating,  that,  "  of  all  the 
lawless  tribes  he  has  ever  heard  of  in 
the  East,  this  appears  the  most  detes- 
table." Let  us  compare  this  with  the 
account  given  of  the  same  people,  by 
Macdonald  Kinnear,  who,  by  some  mi- 
racle, succeeded  in  passing  through 
this  country  without  being  martyred. 
He  says, 

^^  They  (the  Zezeedees)  are  also  scatter.* 
ed  over  this  part  of  Koordistan,  and  «iter« 
tain  a  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  Mussul- 
men,  by  whom  their  sect  has  suffered  many 
bloody  persecutions ;  they  are  a  brave  and 
active  race  of  men,  drink  wine  and  other 
strong  liquors  ;  and  although  crud  from 
education  and  principle,  yet  more  tolerant 
on  points  of  religion^  and  free  from  many 
of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  thdr  neigh- 
bours.". 

We  do  not  see  anything  very  detes- 
table in  this ;  they  are  cruel,  it  is  true  ; 
but  a  sect  whicn  has  suffered  many 
bloody  persecutions,  may  be  forgiven 
for  being  so;  and  for  the  rest,  they 
appear  to  be  really  very  good  fellows. 
They  are  brave  and  active — drink  wine, 
which  is  much  in  their  favour ;  and 
are  more  tolerant  on  points  of  religion, 
and  more  free  from  narrow  prejudice, 
than  their  neighbours.  In  snort,  they 
seem  to  be  the  best  people  going  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Regarding  the  modern  history  of 
Persia,  Sir  Robert  seems  to  be  nearly 
as  accurately  informed  as  he  is  on  every- 
thing else.  On  his  way  irom  Koordis* 
tan  to  Tabreez,  he  meets  a  man  named 
Boodah  Khan,  whom  he  caUs  Bondah 
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KJian^  and  who  he  states  was  blinded 
by  the  governor  of  Maragha  for  his 
adherence  to  the  present  royal  family^ 
when  that  governor  was  a  competitor 
for  the  throne.  Now  the  governor  of 
Maragha  was  himself  one  of  the  firm- 
est a(Uierents  of  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and^  after  the  murder  of  Aga 
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Mohammed  Khan^  preserved  the  crown 
jewels  for  the  present  king. 

Another  instance  of  our  traveller's 
extraordinary  inaccuracy,  occurs  in*his 
list  of  the  governments  of  the  royal 
princes  of  Persia.  We  subjoin  it  with 
one  corrected  from  better  authority. 


Sir  Robert's  List, 


"  Mahmoud  Allee  Meerza, 
Abbas  Meerza, 
Abdoolah  Meerza, 
Hoossein  Allee  Meerza, 
Allee  Nakee  Meerza, 
Hassan  Allee  Meerza, 
Mahmoud  Koolee  Meersa, 
Mahmoud  Tukeh  Meerza, 
Allee  Shah  Meerza,        • 
^heik  Allee  Meerza, 


governor  of  Kermanshah. 
Azerbijan. 
Zenjan. 
Sheeraz. 
Casvin. 
Ghilan.* 

-  Khorassan. 

-  Boorojird. 
-     Teheran. 

-  Chumeeu." 


Corrected  List, 

•  Mahommed  Allee  Meerza,  governor 
Abbas  Meerza,         -  .  - 
Abdoolah  Meerza,        •        •        . 
Hoossein  Allee  Meerza, 

Allee  Nakee  Meerza,      -        - 

*  Hassan  Allee  Meerza, 

•  Mahommed  Koolee  Meerza, 

*  Mahommed  Tukeh  Meerza, 

Allee  Shah  Meerza,        -        -        - 
Sheik  Allee  Meerza^     •        -        - 


of  Kermanshah. 
Azerbyjan. 
Zenjan. 
Sheeraz. 
Casvin. 
Khorassan. 
Mazanderan.* 
Boorojird. 
Teheran. 
Chumeen. 


By  comparing  these  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  a  list  of  ten  governments,  with 
the  names  of  their  governors,  there  are 
no  less  than  six  errors. ,  Three  princes 
are  misnamed ;  one  government  (Ma- 
zanderan)  is  entirely  omitted,  anu  one 
(Ghilan)  is  put  in  its  place,  which  was 
not  governed  by  a  pnnce ;  while  the 
prince  who  actually  governs  Mazande- 
ran  is  made  to  govern  Khorassan. 

Sir  Robert  seems  reluctant  to  touch 
anything  like  statistical  information, 
and  certainly  not  without  reason,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  few  specimens 
he  has  given  us.  We  may  notice  his 
account  of  the  state  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  which,  he  assures 
us,  shews  a  balance  much  in  favour  of 
the  former.  But,  in  his  calculation, 
he  seems  to  have  entirely  omitted  the 
most  important  of  the  Persian  exports, 
the  silk  of  Ghilan,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  taken  to  Russia,  and  paid 
for  chiefly  in  cash.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  Georgian  merchants  from  Tiflis 
brought  into  Persia  600,000  Dutch 
ducats,  nearly  L.300,000  sterling,  in- 
dependent of  the  sums  paid  for  silk  by 
the  merchants  of  Astrakan,  which  may 


be  estimated  at  not  less  than  200,000 
ducats,  or  L.  100,000 ;  giving  in  favour 
of  Persia  a  balance  of  about  L.400,000 
sterling  for  the  year  1821,  the  yeai 
after  Sir  Robert  left  Persia. 

From  Tabreez  Sir  Robert  went  again 
to  Teheran,  to  take  his.  leave  of  thjC 
Shah,  and  presented  his  majesty,  '^  as 
a  token  of  gratitude,"  a  portrait,  finish- 
ed from  the  sketch  which  he  had  made. 
His  majesty  received  it  graciously,  and 
lost  no  time  in  sending  presents  to  the 
artist.  This  is  all  very  fine ;  and  lool^ 
well  for  Sir  Robert,  and  not  amiss  for 
the  Shah.  But  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  are  informed,  that  our  Knight  was 
much  mortified  to  find  his  presents 
only  amount  to  about  200  tomans, 
and  fought  a  good  battle  to  get  a  larger 
value  placed  on  his  '^  token  of  grati- 
tude?' Nor  was  he  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  order  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun  was  added  to  what  had  orisi- 
nally  been  contemplated,  that  the 
Knight  might  not  go  away  discon* 
tented. 

On  an  excursion  which  Sir  Robert 
made  to  the  lake  of  Oroomia^  after  his 
return  from  the  capital  to  Tabreez^  he 
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saw  ao  encampment  of  a  fierce  and 
lawless  tribe,  called  by  the  formidable 
name  of  ^^  Shassivannees/'  of  whom 
he  gives  us  some  account ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  once  to  have  imagined,  that 
these  dreadful  Shassivannees  are  in 
truth  no  other  than  his  old  firiends  the 
Shah  Sevunds,  of  whose  origin  he  gives 
us  a  true  account  (taken  from  Mal- 
colm's History  of  Persia)  in  the  first  * 
volume,  and  whose  name  being  inter- 
prets signifies  King's  friends. 

On  the  same  excursion,  he  also  vi- 
sited a  sort  of  military  colony,  esta- 
bhshed  by  the  Prince  Royal  for  his  ar- 
tillery-men, and  thence  called  Tope- 
KiUah ;  Tope  signifying  a  cannon,  and 
Killah  a  fort.  It  is  situated,  he  informs 
us,  in  the  district  of  Ramatabad,  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  commandant 
of  artillery,  Ramat  Allee  Khan.  But 
we  find  the  district  called  Marhamat- 
abad,  (the  dwdling  of  kindness,)  long 
before  the  Topchee  Bashee  (head  ar- 
tillery-man) was  born. 

In  our  author's  remarks  on  this  co- 
lony we  find  some  curious  observa^ 
tions.  His  system  of  political  econo- 
my is  somewhat  startling.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  in  a  country  situated  as 
Persia  is  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  most  certain  way  to  obtain /or  tne 
population  the  blessings  of  liberty  is 
to  raise  a  regular  army^  The  Knight, 
we  much  fear,  has  been  too  long  re- 
siding under  a  military  despotism  to 
retain  any  accurate  notions  of  liberty, 
or  of  the  measures  by  which  its  pro- 
gress is  to  be  advanced  or  retarded. 

Sir  Robert  is  of  opinion,  that  fifty 
thousand  Persians,  fully  organized  and 
officered  by  Europeans,(^*  would  prove 
"more  formidable  during  a  campaign  in 
the  East  than  foui^  times  the  number 
of  fhe  best  European  veterans!!!" — 
This  comes  of  Sir  Robert's  knowledge 
of  military  matters. 

During  his  visit  to  the  lake  of  Oroo- 
mia.  Sir  Robert  saw  Groorchin  Killah, 
(correctly,  Googoorchin  Killah,  the 
fbrt  of  pigeons ;)  but  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  this 
rock  has  escaped  his  observation.  It 
'  contains  numerous  fossil  shells,  of  spe- 
cies not  now  to  be  found  within  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  place,  if,  in« 
'deed,  Ihey  exist  at  all. 

Sir  Robert  at  last  sets  out  firom  Ta- 

'breezon.his-retum  to  Europe ;  and,  on 

his  way  to  Erivan,  again  visits  Arda- 

sheir,  which  he  confidently  calls  Arta- 

xata;  and,  to  give  a  colour  of  proba- 


bility to  his  position,  finds  the  river 
Guemee  running  dose  to  the  ruins. 
But  this  river  runs  several  miles  dis- 
tant; and  what  he  mistook  for  it,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  canal  cut  for  the 
purposes  of  husbandry.  He  visited 
also  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Guemee, 
which  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
mountain  valley,  or  rather  chasm, 
through  which  the  river  flows.  There 
he  found  the  ruins  described  by  Mo- 
rier,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those 
of  a  building  erected  by  Tiridates  in 
honour  of  his  sister,  to  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert gives  the  name  of  Takht  i  Tiri- 
date,  a  name  applied  by  the  natives 
not  to  that  ruin,  but  to  the  ruins  of 
Ardasheer. 

Proceeding  farther  up  the  valley  to 
Keghort,  he  sees  what  he  calls  the 
Birs ;  but  it  was  not  the  Birs,  for  that 
ruin  is  situated  far  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  not  visible  from  any  point 
of  the  road  which  the  Knight  travelled. 
He  next  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
church  and  excavations  of  Keghort, 
but  omits  the  most  remarkable  object 
to  be  found  there,  viz.  the  inscription 
given  by  Morier,  which  commemorates 
the  plunder  of  the  place  by  Tymoor- 
lung,  (Tamerlane). 

On  his  entering  Erivan,  Sir  Robert 
found  the  Sooneehs  making  bitter  la^ 
mentations  over  the  sons  of  Allee, 
Hoossein  and  Hassan,  who  were  mar* 
tyred.  This  festival  is  called  the  Mo- 
hurrum,  and  is  held  in  Persia  with 
much  pomp,  solemnity,  and  mourning. 
But  our  author  has,  in  his  account, 
made  the  trifling  mistake,  of  attribu- 
ting the  whole  to  the  Sooneehs;  where- 
as they  are  known,  in  some  places,  to 
hold  the  same  festival  with  rejoicing: 
and  it  is  the  Sheeahs  who,  from  their 
veneration  of  Allee,  and  everything 
that  is  his,  make  much  lamentation 
over  the  death  of  his  sons.  The  whole 
may  be  found  in  Morier. 

At  Erivan  a  report  is  spread,  that 
the  plague  is  prevailing  at  Kara,  a 
Turkish  town  and  district;  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  that  place,  our  author 
discovers  that  it  was  all  a  trick  of  the 
governor  of  Erivan,  to  prevent  the  coU 
ton  and  grain  of  Kara  from  bdng 
brought  into  his  province,  where  he 
has  a  monopoly  of  these  articles.  This 
is  an  error ;  Kara  is  too  cold  to  produce 
cotton,  and  is  supplied  with  that  article 
alrnost  exclusively  from  Erivan, 

Sir  Robert  is  monstrously  offended 
with  Asiatic  dirt,  and  complains,  that 
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to  have  any  idea  of  filt^  in  a  superlar 
.dve  degree  a  man  must  visit  Asii^. 
We  would  ask  whether  he  has  forgot- 
ten Russia  J  which^  if  report  does  not 
much  helie  it^  surpasses,  m  the  loath- 
someness of  its  uncleanliness  and  im- 
purity, all  that  is  most  offensive  in  the 
jcountries  of  Asia.  It  is  truly  an  excel- 
lent joke  to  hear  a  man^  who  has  re- 
sided and  travelled  in  Russia^  speak  of 
the  intolerable  filth  of  any  other  coun- 
try. 

Our  author^  amongst  other  flatteries^ 
.flatters  himself^  that  he  has  found  out 
the  precise  spot  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested 
after  the  flood.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  reasoning,  we  shall  state  the 
process  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  in- 
teresting conclusion.  He  imagines^ 
^hat^  as  the  ark  had  a  window  on  the 
top^  no  mountains  could  have  been  seen 
from  it  unless  they  were  much  higher 
than  the  situation  of  the  vessel ;  and 
;thatj  as  the  ark  is  said  to  have  rested 
on  die  mountains  of  Ararat^  it  must 
Jiave  been  so  placed  as  to  rest  partly 
^n  each^  which  would  bring  it  into  the 
valley  between  the  two  peiJcs. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  reasoning 
xiorresponds  with  the  account  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  chap.  viii.  ver.  4. 
and  5.  There  we  find^  "  And  the  ark 
rented  on  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat.  And  the 
.waters  decreased  continually  until  the 
tenth  month.  In  the  tenth  month,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  seen." 

Here  we  have  nearly  two  months 
and  a  half  between  the  time  when  the 
ark  rested,  and  that  at  which  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  But  if 
the  ark  had  rested  where  he  supposes, 
the  tops  of  Ararat  must  have  been  dry 
even  long  before  it  rested,  and  misht 
nave  been  seen  .as  well  on  the  first  day 
thereafter,  as  at  the  end  of  two  months 
and  a  half.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  what  is  meant  by  ^^  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,"  is  the  tops  of  other 
mountains,  which,  being  much  lower 
than  Ararat,  were  so  much  longer  of 
presenting  themselves  above  water. — 
Sir  Robert  should  not  meddle  with 
these  things. 

Our  author  proceeded  through  Arze- 
room  to  Constantinople ;  and,  as  usual, 
entertains  us  with  dreadful  stories  of 
'  robbers  and  murderers,  who  seem  to 
Jbave  haunted  the  Knight  almost  conti- 
nually. After  a  journey  fuU  of  danger. 


heatla8trelieve»):^  frop  inflnite  anxie- 
ty by  announcing,  that  be  has  once  moi^e 
set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  A 
dozen  times,  during  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  did  we  think  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  something  dreadful.  Plunder, 
and  wounds,  and  captivity,  have  been 
continually  in  our  minds ;  eva-y  new 
excursion  threatened  to  verify  our 
fears ;  and  we  trembled  whenever  we 
found  his  road  leading  amongst  moun^ 
tains. 

Before  taking  ourleaveof  the  knight- 
errantf  we  must  make  a  few  observar 
tions  on  his  map ;  but  they  shall  be 
very  few. 

In  Georgia,  he  has  made  the  pro- 
vince of  Kartalinia  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Somhetia,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  name  of  the  for- 
mer province,  as  it  stands  in  this  map, 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  latter,  which 
he  has  omitted  altogether.    He  has 
omitted  the  great  range  of  mountains 
which  divide  Georgia  from  the  Turk- 
ish province  of  Akhiska.  He  has  omit- 
ted the  large  village  of  Shoolaver,  ow 
of  the  places  ai  which  he  himself  halted* 
He  has  attached  the  mountain  of  Al- 
leeghuz  to  a  range  from  which  it  is 
completely  detached ;  and  has  detach- 
ed the  mountain  of  Sevelan  from  a 
range,  of  which  it  is  a  part.    He  has 
made  the  river.  Augee  fall  into  the 
lake  of  Oroomia,  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Shahee,  whereas  it  falls  in  to 
the  south.    He  has  omitted  the  part 
of  the  high  range  of  Koflan  Ko(A, 
which  lies  between  Miana  and  the  ri- 
ver Kizil  Ozun;,  and  has  made  the 
road  from  Zenjan  to  Sooltaneeah  cross 
a  range  of  mountains  which  does  not 
exist.  He  has  nearly  omitted  the  very 
lofty  range  south  of  Kohrood,  and  that 
between  Imaum  Zada  Ismael  and  the 
plain  of  Oojan.   We  could  easily  enu- 
merate fifty  such  errors,  and  some  even 
more  important  than  most  of  these  j 
but  we  have  chosen  to  give  only  some 
of  those  which  have  attracted  our  at- 
tention in  places  where  he  has  himself 
been,  and  where  consequently  no  ond 
else  can  be  answerable  for  his  errors. 
On  the  whole  we  are  free  to  declare, 
that  we  have  never  seen  so  large  a  book 
so  meagre  and  wanting  in  useM  infor- 
mation,— BO  full  of  extravagance  and 
romance,— so  inaccurate  in  everything, 
-—and  altogether  so  likely  to  give  the 
most  erroneous  ideas  of  the  countries, 
nations,  tribes,  and  persons,  of  which 
and  of  whom  it  professes  to  give  an  ac- 
count. A  love  (n  exciting  wonder,  and 
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a  We  of  great  events,  seem  to  be  its 
chief  characteristics.  To  represent  as 
great  and  formidable  the  difficulties  of 
a  journey  which  would  have  been  easy 
to  every  one  else ; — ^to  raise  his  own 
importance^  by  attaching  motives  and 
a  consequence  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  to  the  ,conduct  of  others  towards 
himself; — in  short,  to  make  himself 
the  knight-errant  hero  of  a  romantic 
story,  rather  than  the  narrator  of  sober 
facts,  seems  to  have  been  his  object. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  point  than 
the  account  which  he  has  given  of  his 
travels.  We  should  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured so  to  describe  him,  had  he  not 
chosen  the  likeness.  **  Therefore,  (says 


the  knight-errant,)  in  the  lai^age  of 
some  doughty  follower  of  that  renown^ 
ed  Arab,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  I  may 
report  myself  as  once  more  coUecting 
my  horses,  mules,  and  trusty  squire, 
and  one  fine  morning,  towards  the  close 
of  April,  (it  should  have  been  the  first,) 
like  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  saUy--, 
ing forth overmountain,  dale,  and  de- 
aert,  in  search  of  fame  and  honours  at 
the  court  of  a  great  king  of  the  east** 
It  is  strange  how  peo^e  sometimes 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  own  foUies 
sufficient  to  expose  them,  and  sin^e 
out  for  themselves  hkenesses  equally 
ridiculous  and  fitting. 


THE  SUICIDE. 


Basta.— -I'll  think  no  more  about 
it.  I  have  closed  the  accounts,  and 
bring  myself  in  debtor  to  death.  All 
that  remains  to  be  considered  is,  how 
I  am  to  do  the  business.  I  have  been 
reading  all  the  suicides  I  could  gather, 
during  the  last  week,  and  I  do  not  find 
one  exactly  conformable  to  my  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

Shall  I  blow  my  brains  out  ? — It  is 
w^ll  my  uncle  Nicholas  is  not  present, 
for  the  old  rogue  used  always  to  say 
that  I  had  none ;  but  he  was  ever  a 
calumniator.  No,  I  shall  not  blow 
my  brains  out,  even  supposing  I  have 
any.  It  is  a  dirty  way :  a  man's  col- 
lar is  quite  disarranged,  and  his  shirt 
most  disagreeably  stained  with  batter 
and  blood.  Then  you  are  quite  a  dis- 
gusting-looking devil,  actually  a  bore 
to  a  sensitive  coroner  and  a  sympathe- 
tic court  of  pie-powder.  Besides,  af- 
ter all,  you  are  not  sure.  Robespierre, 
for  instance,  as  we  all  know,  disfi- 
gured himself  awfully,  and  yet  lived 
long  enough  to  gratify  the  kind  people 
of  Paris  with  a  guillotine  exhibition, 
alfresco,  at  his  expense.  If  you  miss, 
the  cursed  report  of  the  pistol  calls  up 
the  household,  and  you  are  restrained 
by  their  civil  interference  from  com- 
mitting the  ''  rash  act ;"  and  in  any 
case,  you  fill  the  room  with  a  filthy 
smoke,  smelling  most  diaboUcally  of 
sulphur.  There  is  not  a  cook-maid 
in  my  kitchen  but  would  say,  *^  Ay, 
ay,  poor  master  was  wanted,  sure 
enough — the  ould  'un  was  looking  for 
him.  When  he  called,  he  could  not 
help  coming,  poor  gentleman!  there 
was  a  smell  of  brimstone,  my  dear,  in 
the  room,  that  would  knock,  down  a 
horse."    On  which  coachee  would  re- 


mark, ^'  No  doubt  on't,  Molly  ;  he  has 
gone  bang,  four-in-hand,  to  where  he 
will  get  enough  of  that  'ere  eommo* 
dity." 

It  is  then  a  ruled  point  that  I  shall 
not  blow  my  brains  out. — Cut  my 
throat  ?  No  bad  notion.  Yet  stop  a 
while.  Does  not  the  ol]jection  of  be-' 
daubing  myself  hold  here  also?  9 
surely,  and  in  a  tenfold  degree :  you 
must,  besides,  give  yourself  ue  trouble 
of  taking  ofP  your  cravat;  and  you 
may  miss  there  too.     I  have  known 

Eeople  to  sht  the  weasand,  and  yet 
ave  the  wound  cobbled  up  by  some 
tailoring  surgeon,  and  live,  as  the 
newspapers  have  it,  respectable  mem* 
hers  of  society.  /  never  could  hit  the 
carotid,  for  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  ; 
and  if  I  did,  there  would  be  some  cit 
lying  perdu  with  his  jest,  ready  to  call 
me  "  Carotid-artery  cutting  so-and- 
so."  I  am,  moreover,  of  opinion  that 
it  must  hurt  a  man  sadly  to  cut  his 
throat.  I  remember  once  upon  a  time 
how  a  barber  cut  me  into  the  bone 
while  shaving  me,  and  I  was  so  stung 
with  the  pain  that  I  knocked  him 
down.  Should  not  I  then  be  a  jackass 
of  the  first  ear  to  hurt  myself  ten 
times  worse  than  the  knight  of  the 
pole  ?  Just  think  of  a  jagged  razor  go- 
ing through  your  windpipe  1  The  mere 
thotight  is  hideous.  Razor,  avaunt ! 
I'd  not  cut  my  throat  for  a  thousand 
pAunds. 

Shall  I  poison  myself?  What !  die 
the  death  of  a  rat  t  Not  I,  I  thank 
you.  That  were  descending  in  the 
scale  of  creation  roost  scandalously. 
Then  what  a  pretty  account  of  my 
personal  appearance  there  would  be  in 
the  reports !  *'  The  body  of  the  un* 
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fortunate  gentleman  was  blown  up 
like  a  tun,  and  there  were  livid  and 
pea-green  spots  all  over  his  counte- 
nance. His  right  eye  was  drawn  down 
to  his  mouthy  and  his  left  twisted  up 
over  his  eyebrow." — ^A  pretty  picture, 
in  truth !  And  just  take  up  a  sheet 
medically  descriptive  of  poisons,  with 
their  effects,  symptoms,  &c.  Griping 
of  the  guts,  burning  of  the  stomach, 
parching  of  the  throat,  shivering  of 
the  sides,  lolling  out  of  the  tongue, 
twisting  of  the  mouth,  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  disagreeable  abominations. 
Besides,  you  would,  during  the  time 
4>f  the  operation,  be  wishing  yourself 
all  manner  of  ill  wishes  for  being  so 
great  a  goose,  and  praying  the  deed 
imdone.  BeUeve  me,  you  would  re- 
pent it  sadly.  If  you  were  discovered, 
what  a  tumult  there  would  be,  and 
what  a  vehicle  for  all  kind  of  unclean- 
ly draughts  your  unfortunate  wind- 
pipe would  be  made.  "  Pour  down  a 
tureenful  of  melted  butter,"  one  fel- 
low would  exclaim, — "  pour  it  down 
without  a  moment's  delay." — *'  If  it 
be  an  alkali  poison  he  has  swallowed," 
another  would  put  in  his  word,  "  neu- 
tralize it  with  an  acid." — All  my  life 
long  I  hated  the  jargon  of  the  che- 
mists. '^  Give  him  tartarized  anti- 
mony," would  be  the  cry  of  a  third. 
*'  Nothing  in  the  whole  world  is  so 
efficacious  in  such  misfortunes,"  a 
fourth  would  exclaim,  ''  as  the  tinc- 
ture of  poluphloisboio."  CN.B.  This 
fellow  would  be  a  quack  doctor,  who 
had  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  tinc- 
ture— a  composition  of  brandy  and  to- 
bacco water.^ 

In  Japan,  a  gentleman,  when  he  falls 
into  disgrace  at  court,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  sword  and  ripping  out 
his  bowels.  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
that  ?    Cato  of  Utica  did  the  same. 

^'  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 

Cannot  be  wrong !" 

said  Eustace  Budgell,  and  flung  him- 
self over  the  side  of  a  wherry  into  the 
Thames,  with  a  couple  of  nine-pound 
balls  in  his  coat  pockets.  It  was  rather 
a  queer  wav,  afler  all,  of  imitating 
Cato.  If  I  nad  written  these  lines,  I 
should  haye  done  what  the  old  Utica- 
nlan  did  au  pied  de  la  Ittire,  But,  in 
good  truth,  I  have  no  such  notion. 
Faugh !  a  man  to  die  with  his  pud- 
dings out,  like  the  foolish  two-headed 
giant  deluded  by  Jack-the-giant-kill- 
er.  I  never  approved  of  Cato's  prin« 
cinles,  having  been  all  my  life  a  Tor^, 
who,  if  I  had  breathed  the  vital  air  in 


the  days  of  Julius  Cssar,  would  hav« 
voted  for  him  through  thick  and  thin. 
I  therefore  do  not  find  myself  at  all 
bound  to  follow  Cato's  practice.  As 
for  the  Japanese,  there  is  nobody  in 
these  parts  of  the  world  that  I  know 
of  bound  to  follow  their  example,  ex- 
cept Robert  Warren,  of  No.  30,  Strand. 
He  may  embowel  himself,  if  he  likes — 
/  shall  not. 

Hanging  is  obviously  not  even  to 
be  named.  It  does  not  accord  with  a 
gentleman's  ideas.  I  have  always  lived 
independent,  and  have  no  fancy  for 
dying  dependant  on  anything.  A  man 
is  a  long  time  in  suspense.  I  hate 
your  pas  seul  upon  nothing,  and  never 
should  wish  to  earn  thirteen  pence 
halfpenny  by  such  a  plebeian  occupa- 
tion, particmarly  when  executed  upon 
myself.  I  do  not  see,  moreover,  but 
it  would  be  an  unfair  and  poaching 
kind  of  intrusion  on  the  office  of  the 
King's  final  magistrate.  Sheritf  Lau- 
rie— I  beg  his  pardon — Sir  Peter  Lau- 
rie would  have  just  cause  of  indigna- 
tion against  me,  if  I*were  to  cheat  his 
new  drop  of  its  legal  right  to  turn  off 
all  pensile  people  withm  his  bailie-^ 
wicks  of  London  and  Middlesex.^ 
There  must  be  a  great  many  dis- 
agreeable sensations  about  being  hang- 
ed. I  knew  a  man  once,  wno  had 
escaped  the  gallows  after  having  been 
turned  off,  and  he  told  me  that  you 
felt  as  if  a  lump  of  something  edible 
stuck  in  your  gullet,  while  you  were 
at  the  same  time  knocked  with  a 
chuck  down  an  interminable  preci- 
pice. Then  you  saw  all  kind  of  flash- 
ing fires  before  your  eyes ;  and  after 
you  were  at  rest,  a  flaming  bolt  ap- 
peared to  enter  each  of  the  soles  of 
your  feet,  and  to  make  way  up  rapid- 
ly, but  gradually,  to  your  pericra- 
nium. Who  could  feel  pleasure  in  a 
posture  of  this  kind.?  Your  neck- 
attitude,  too,  is  mighty  •  unseemly. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  Lord  Coleraine 
— ^heretofore  Greorge  Hanger — ^in  the 
second  page  of  his  Memoirs,  or  of  old 
Izaak  Walton,  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion at  Somerset-House,  and  you  will 
see  how  awkward  a  crick-in-th'-neck- 
like  position  it  is.  Whjr  Wainwright 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  old  Izaak 
as  just  after  being  hanged,  I  do  not 
know,  and  firmly  believe  that  he  has 
no  warrant  for  it  in  any  biography  of 
the  old  piscator ;  but  look  at  No.  26S, 
in  the  above  exhibition,  and  you  will 
see  him  there  evidently  with  the  wry- 
neck twist  of  the  gallows  about  him. 
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fn  a  ward,  T  do  not  dioose  to  be 
Strang  up.    Hang  puppies  and  high- 
waymen with  all  my  neart.  i 
Drown  myself?  The  sun  is  shining  1 
bright  on  the  Thames,  as  I  see  it  from  I 
one  of  my  windows  in  the  Temple.  It  \ 
looks  tempting.  \ 

^'  Says  she,  my  dear,  the  wind  sets  fair*    * 
And  you  may  have  the  tide.** 

So  sung  Katharine  Hayes  a  hundred 
years  ago— but  so  sing  not  I.  There 
are  many  grave  objections  to  drovm- 
ing  a  man's  self.  First,  you  are 
choked  with  water,  and  I  never  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  swallow  as  much 
as  a  half  pint  of  that  liquid. 

^^  Had  Neptune,  when  first  he  took 
charge  of  the  sea. 

Been  as  wise,  or  at  least  been  as  merry 
as  we, 

He*d  have  thought  better  on*t,  and  in- 
stead of  his  brine, 

Woiild  have  filled  the  vast  ocean  with 
generous  wine." 

In  that  case  there  might  have  been  a 
difference  in  my  ideas;  but  water — 
and  Thames  water  too — the  thought 
is  intolerable.  If  you  succeed,  what 
H  neat  article  you  are  when  you  are 
found !  In  nine  days,  I  am  told,  a 
body  inevitably  rises — and  how  does 
it  rise?  A  colony  of  prawns  and 
shrimps  have  fastened  themselves  on 
you,  and  are  making  free  with  your 
person,  in  the  most  gourmand  fashion. 
A  crab  has  eaten  out  your  eyes — a 
cod  is  fattening  his  sounds  on  the 
drums  of  your  ears — and  a  turbot  has 
revenged  himself  for  all  the  liberties 
you  nave  taken  with  his  tribe,  by 
making  your  face  as  flat  as  his  own 
spine.  As  one  of  our  poets — I  forget 
his  name — says  on  a  similar  occasion — 

'^  The  perch  did  perch  between  his  ribs ; 

the  sole. 
Sole  reveler,  feasted  on  his  nibbled 

jowl; 
The    plaise    was  placed    wherever  he 

pleased ;  the  pike 
Shouldered  itself,  yet  lay  levelled  in  act 

to  strike. 
A  maiden  sought  his  hand,  but  sooth  to 

say. 
That  amorous  maiden  was  a  maiden 

ray,"  &c 

I  never  could  agree  with  old  Demonax 
in  Lucian,  that  it  is  merely  an  act  of 
gratitude  to  the  fishes  to  let  them  eat 
you,  after  you  have  eaten  so  many  of 
tJiem*  Then,  too,  there  are  many 
chances  of  your  not  succeeding.  There 
is  the  whole  body  of  the  Humane  So« 
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ciety,  induding  Alestander  of  Russia, 
regularly  leagued  and  bonded  to  pull 
people  out  of  the  vasty  deep  nolentes 
volentes.  How  awk^mrd  you  would 
Idok  on  awaking,  to  find  yourself 
stjretched  out  upon  a  table,  with  a  fd- 
Ibfw  puffing  a  bidlows  into  your  very 
nostrils,  or  rubbing  you  with  a  hot 
cloth! 

As  for  jumping  off  the  Monument, 
"  like  Levi  the  Jew,"  (Rejected  Ad- 
dresses, hem !)  or  any  other  height, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I 
get  giddy  even  looking  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  stairs  window ;  how  odious  to 
my  nerves  it  must  be,  therefore,  to 
Jump  from  one !  Poor  Levi,  I  under- 
stand, after  he  was  fairly  ofi^  made  a 
grasp  with  his  hand  back;  i^ain  at  the 
balustrade  of  the  Monument.  How 
he  must  have  felt  during  that  second^ 
when  perfectly  conscious  of  the  entire 
desperation  of  his  case !  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it  just  now,  and  am  obliged 
to  shut  the  window  through  mere  ner- 
vousness. And  when  you  are  down, 
what  a  pretty  looking  lump  of  smash 
and  abomination  !  You  are  lying  ati 
the  ground  like  a  lump  of  bloody  mor- 
tar, prepared  for  dashing  the  front  of 
the  house  of  some  Ogre-like  King  of 
Dahomey. 

Nor  would  starvation  at  all  agree 
with  me.  I  fasted  one  day  on  a  pound 
of  beef  and  a  half  quartern,  and  I 
could  have  cried  when  evening  came 
on.  Oh,  no  !  whenever  or  however  I 
die,  let  me  go  out  of  the  world  with  a 
full  stomach.  When  a  man  is  hungry, 
hideous  and  beggarly  ideas  are  apt  to 
get  into  his  head,  and  he  cannot  see 
his  way  clearly  before  him.  A  windy 
vapour  rises  from  the  stomach,  which 
fills  the  brain  with  odious  chimeras. 
I  never  could  stand  it.  All  my  firmly 
fixed  resolves  on  death,  if  I  were  to 
attempt  it  that  way,  would  be  knock- 
ed up  by  the  smell  of  the  first  cook's 
shop,  or  the  distant  prospect  of  an 
Alderman  waddling  up  Fleet  Street. 
It  is  impossible. 

Well^then,  shall  I  stab  myself  fwore 
majorum  ?  Die  in  a  Roman  fashion, 
sheathing  a  dagger  in  my  bosom  like 
Lucretia,  or  falling  on  my  sword  hke 
Brlitus.  It  would  be  something  pa- 
thetical  and  romantic.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  days  of  pathos  and 
romance  are  most  considerably  gone 
by.  To  confess  the  fact  honestly,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  ever  muster  up 
courage  to  drive  a  long  spit  of  cola 
steel  into  my  breast ;  and  as  to  falling 
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on  my  sword^  in  the  first  place  I  have 
not  a  sword  to  fall  on,  and  it  would 
be  quite  absurd  to  buy  one  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
I  hatl  one,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
I  should  miss  it,  or  make  some  other 
fatal  bluqder — or  rather  some  blunder 
which  would  not  be  fatal — if  I  at- 
tempted to  fling  myself  on  it.  Then 
how  like  an  unfortunate  gaby  I  should 
look  I 

Let  me  cogitate  for  a  short  while. 
I  have  dismissed,  as  unpracticable^ 
shooting,  throat-cutting,  poisoning, 
unbowelling,  hanging,  drowning,  tum- 
bhng,  starving,  stabbing.  What  re- 
mains? Softly  a  while.  My  uncle 
Nicholas  used  always  to  sa^,  that  many 
a  man  killed  himself  by  drmking — and 
my  uncle  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  ob- 
servation. Perhaps  that  would  be  an 
easy,  comfortable,  cosey  kind  of  way 
of  doing  the  business,  after  all,  with- 
out tumult  or  stuff.  However,  I  have 
no  idea  of  doing  it  at  a  glass,  and  go- 
ing before  a  coroner  stretched  upon  a 
door,  smelling  like  a  rum-cask,  and 
open  to  the  opprobrious  verdict  of 

Died  by  excessive  drinking."   That 
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is  evidently  low,  I,  on  the  contrary^ 
shall  try  if  my  uncle's  prediction  of 
such  suicide  being  slow  but  sure,  were 
right,  and  if  it  poisons  me,  let  it  ope- 
rate on  me  like  a  slow  poison — 

^^  So  glides  the  meteor  through  the  sky. 
And  spreails  along  a  gilded  train,  . 

But  when  its  short -nvcd  beauties  die. 
Dissolves  to  common  air  again.** 

Is  not  that  very  pretty  and  very  poe- 
tic? Here,  then,  Anthony,  get  you 
down  to  the  Rainbow,  and  fetch  me  a 
stoup  of  liquor,  as  the  Gravedigger  in 
Hamlet  has  it.    I  am  bent  on  death. 

^'  Come  fill  me  a  glass,  fill  it  high, 
A  bumper,  a  bumper,  I'll  have^. 
He*s  a  fool  that  will  flinch, 
1*11  not  bate  him  an  inch, 
Though  I  drink  myself  into  the  grave.** 

I  am  bent  on  death.  Perhaps,  too,  I 
may  have  the  good  luck  to  go  off  in  a 
flash  of  flame,  or  be  burnt  to  death  by 
voluntary  combustion,  thereby  to  af- 
ford a  subject  for  a  new  novel  by  a 
new  Brockden  Brown.    So  now 

**  Farewell,  fair  world !  and  light  of  day, 
farewell  !'* 

For  I  have  closed  the  shutters. 


SONNET  TO  A  CHILD. 

Thou  darling  child !  When  I  behold  the  smile 
Over  thy  rosy  features  brightly  stray, 
rils  lijght  unrivaird  by  the  morning  ray,) 

Thy  fair  and  open  brow  upraised  the  while. 

With  an  appealing  glance  so  void  of  guile, 
(Untaught  the  trusting  bosom  to  betray ;) 
Thy  sinless  graces  win  my  soul  away 

From  dreams  and  thoughts,  that  darken  and  defile  !- 

Scion  of  beauty !  If  a  stranger's  eye 

Thus  dwell  upOn  thee;  if  his  bosom's  pain, 

Charm'd  by  thine  holy  smile,  forget  to  smart. 

Oh  !  how  unutterably  sweet  her  joy ! 

Oh  !  how  indissolubly  firm  the  chain. 

Whose  hnks  of  love  entwine  a  Mothers  heart  I 

SONNET. 

The  Summer  sun  had  set ! — The  blue  mist  sail'd 
Along  the  twilight  lake, — no  sounds  arose. 
Save  such  as  hadlow  Nature's  sweet  repose, 
And  charm  the  ear  of  Peace !  Young  Zephyr  hail'd 
In  vain  the  slumbering  ^cho ! — In  the  grove 

The  song  of  night's  lone  bard,  sweet  Philomel, 
Broke  not  the  holy  calm  ;.  the  soft  notes  fell 
Like  the  low  whisper'd  vows  of  timid  love  ! 
I  paused  in  adoration, — ^and  such  dreams 

As  haunt  the  pensive  soul,  intensely  fraught 
With  silent  incommunicable  thought. 
And  sympathy  profound,  with  fitful  gleams. 
Caught  from  the  memory  of  departed  years, 
Flash'd  on  my  mind,  and  woke  luxurious  tears ! 
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JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


When  we  resolved  on  presenting 
our  readers  with  a  succession  of  £ssays 
on  the  works  and  talents  of  the  most 
distinguished  female  authors^  we  did 
not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  deciding 
to  whom  the  right  of  precedency  was 
due.    The  name  of  Joanna  Bailue  in- 
stantly suggested  itself  to  our  minds. 
We  were  delighted  with  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  us  of  offering  our  tribute 
of  admiration  to  one,  who,  in  point  of 
genius,  is  inferior  to  no  individual  on 
the  rolls  of  modern  celebrity — whose 
■   labours  have  given  a  tone  and  charac- 
ter to  the  poetic  literature  of  our  na- 
tion— whose  works  were  the  manuals 
of  our  earliest  years,  and  were  carried 
by  us,  in  our  school-boy  days,  to 
snady  nooks,  and  unfrequented  paths, 
and  our  most  favourite  solitudes — 
whose   touching  portraitures  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  soul  awaken- 
ed in  us  an  enthusiasm,  to  the  full  as 
ardent  as  that  which  is  only  inspired 
in  our  present  youth  by  the  enbmi- 
nizing  sensuality  of  Moore,  or  tlie 
gloomy  and  bewildering- fascinations 
of  Lord  Byron — whose  deep  and  af- 
fecting morals,  illustrated  by  the  mo- 
ving examples  of  her  scenes,  touched 
the  heart  and  nerved  the  mind,  and 
improved  the  understanding  by  the 
delightful  means  of  an  excited  imagi- 
nation— and  whose  pages  we  have  ne- 
ver returned  to,  in  our  days  of  more 
'    matured  judgment,  without  reviving 
the  fading  tints  of  admiration,  and 
justifying  our  early  estimate  of  her 
nigh  mtellectual  superiority. 

We  have  attributed  to  Joanna 
Baillie  a  strong  influence  in  operating 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
poetic  literature.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  a  supposition  which  will  be 
considered  as  numiliating  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  stronger  sex ;  that  it 
supposes  the  distinguished  fraternity 
of  bards,  of  whom  our  country  is  so 
justly  proud,  and  who  have  united  in 
forming  of  th^  reigns  of  Greorge  the 
Third  and  Fourth  another  Age  of 
Genius,  only  second  to  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  have  laboured  in  a  r^on 
which  was  opened  to  them  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  But  however  start- 
ling this  assertion  may  sound,  or  how- 
ever repulsive  it  may  appear  to  our 


male  prejudices  and  our  tenadoos  love 
of  superiority,  we  make  the  assertion 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  contra- 
'  diction,  for  it  is  supported  by  the  in- 
controvertible testimony  of  ^ts.  The 
evidence  to  substantiate  its  truth  is 
seen  in  the  state  of  our  national  poetry 
before  the  publication  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  our  authoress  in  her  pre* 
liminary  Essay,  and  of  the  Tragedies 
that  exemplined  and  illustrate  her 
principles ;  and  in  the  state  of  our 
present  national  poetry,  of  which  every 
one  of  the  master  spirits,  who  have 
arisen  into  subsequent  celebrity,  have 
received,  almost  as  boys,  the  impres- 
sions of  her  genius,  and  have  either 
avowedly  or  unconsciously  followed  in 
the  track  marked  out  by  ner  example* 
When  the  first  volume  of  Plays  on 
the  Passions  was   presented  to  the 
public,  nothing  could  be  much  more 
degraded  than  the  state  of  our  poetic 
literature.     Beattie  was  the  man  of 
highest  and  of  most  deserved  reputa^ 
tion.    The  Minstrel  has  perhaps  been 
over-rated,  and  a  few  stanzas  of  a  most 
rare  perfection  have  given  currency  to 
a  work  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
heavy  and  uninteresting;  which  so  evi-« 
dently  betrays  the  labour  of  the  author, 
that  the  reader  suffers  a  sympathetic 
fatigue  from  his  exertions ;  which  is 
occasionally  tainted  by  a  morbid  or 
affected  sentimentality — as  when  the 
old  hermit  wreathes  flowersfround  the ' 
antiers  of  the  stag  ;  and  which  is  not 
a  litde  disfigured  by  the  verbose  and 
cumbrous  circumlocution,  to  which 
the  author  was  constrained  by  want 
Of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
Spenser  stanza.     With  all  these  im- 
pierfections  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  a^    hicomplete   production,    the 
Minstrel  was,  at  the  time  Joanna 
Baillie's  Tragedies  appeared,  incom* 
parably  the  hest  work  f^om  the  hand 
of  any  living  writer ;  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed^o77gno  intervallo — hy  name,  Dr 
Darwin,  Mr  Hayley,  Mr  Pye,  Miss 
Seward,    Mrs    Barbauld,    Charlotte 
Smith,  Mr  Roscoe,  Mr  Bowles,  cum 
myitis  aliiit  guos  nunc  prasscribere  Urn* 
gum  est;  wnile  all  our  stock  of  dra- 
matic literature,  tiiat  was  not  utterly 
contemptible,  was  comprised  in  the 
productions  of  Cumberland  and  Mur^ 
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gij,  Tbero  was  a  crew  inferior  to 
e8e>  whom  Mr  Gifford  had  levelled 
to  the  earthy  as  they  were  starting  into 
midden  notoriety^  by  the  force  of  his 
j.ust  and  inimitable  satire ;  and  he^ 
indeed,  by  the  exquisite  truth  and 
tenderness  of  his  elegy,  "  /  wish  I  was 
where  Anna  lies"  had  proved  himself 
^A  capable  of  setting  an  example  of 
excellence,  as  of  apportioning  the  just 
chastisements  of  folly ;  but  he  cbose 
to  dedicate  the  treasure  of  his  days  to 
illuminating  the  works  of  others,  ra- 
ther than  improving  us  by  his  own ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  then  flourish- 
ing and  thriving  poets,  they  were  the 
imitators  of  imitations — the  third 
pressing  of  an  exhausted  wine-press— 
the  ninth  and  dwindled  farrow  of  the 
school  of  Pope  and  Addison.  Poetry 
had  degenerated  into  a  trick  and  knack 
of  verse-making,  with  which  it  had 
become  synonymous.  It  had  lost  all 
the  variety  and  elasticity  of  nature.  A 
certain  set  of  words,  combinations, 
and  images^  had  become  conventional- 
ly agreed  upon,  as  the  common  stock 
and  j(»nt  property  of  the  rhyming 
world— the  sonnet  of  Mr  B.  was  ele- 
gant, and  round  and  smooth  as  the 
&.egf  of  Mr  C. ;  and  in  every  man  or 
Woinan  of  moderate^ducation,  notlung 
more  was  wanting  to  qualify  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  poet  of  distinction,  than  a 
recollection  of  the  authorised  epithets, 
a  fund  of  accredited  expressions,  a 
tplerable  ear  for  rhyme,  a  sufficient 
acquaintance^  with  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
and  the  ordinary  quantity  of  fingers 
to  fadhtate  the  computation  of  the 
^Uables! 

The  heavy  and  dull  monotony  that 
ensued  was  universally  fe^lt.  The 
phUdren  of  art  themselves  were  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  evils  of  the 
9chool  they  had  adopted.  They  be- 
came as  wearied  as  their  readers  and 
their  auditors;  and  they  attempted 
to  revive  the  jaded  attention  of  the 
publie,  and  to  relieve  that  formal 
sameness  and  rigid  mannerism,  which 
is  inseparable  from  works  of  art,  the 
moment  the  study  and  the  imitation 
of  nature  is  deserted,  by  change  of 
subject — ^by  new  artifices  of  style — and 
by  elaborate  and  unusual  modes  of  ex- 
pres^on.  They  sought  in  a£^tation 
the  diversity  which  is  only  to  be  found 
in  truth.  Thus  perceiving  that  the 
pld  ground  was  exhausted ;  aware  that 
lU)  interest  could  any  longer  be  awa- 
kc»Qdfor  Episdes  to  aFriead^  and  Ode« 
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to  theMoon-r-for  Monodies  on  Parrots, 
and  Elegies  on  Lap-dogs — ^for  Lines  to 
May — and  Stanzas  to  Delia ;  consci- 
ous that  the  opening  a  new  volume  of 
poems,  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
yawn,  prognosticative  of  the  soporific 
nature  of  its  contents,  Dr  Darwin 
turned  aside  from  the  ordinary  topics 
treated  by  his  contemporaries,  to  in- 
dite indecent  cantos,  in  pedantic  and 
scarcely  intelligible  language,  on  sub- 
jects that  are  only  interesting  in  the 
plain  and  homely  pro^e  of  the  lecture- 
room  ;  while  the  insect  tribe  of  the 
sot  disant  della  Cruscan  school — a  race 
now  only  remembered  in  the  existence 
of  the  splendid  weapon  by  which  they 
were  destroyed — endeavoured  to  moan 
and  insinuate  themselves  into  celel^- 
ty,  by  an  absurd  pretension  to  Italian^ 
ism,  which  caricatured  refinement,  and 
surpassed  Keats  in  folly,  and  Shelley 
in  obscurity,  and  was  not  inferior  to 
Leigh  Hunt  himself  in  vulgarity  and 
affectation^ — A  better  state  of  things 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipa- 
ted, as  the  result  of  those  diligent  la- 
bours among  the  glorious  company  of 
Elizabethan  writers,  which  had  occu- 
pied the  learned  in  their  united  efforts 
iGT  the  restoration  of  the  pure  text  of 
Shakspeare.  But  the  reform  had  not 
ensuecU  The  public  taste  had  been 
awakened  a  moment  to  the  tones  of 
nature  ;  but  it  was  too  weak  and  en- 
ervated to  sustain  the  excitement,  and 
fell  back  exhausted  into  its'  habitual 
slumbers  in  the  arms  of  art. 

Jn  this  calm  and  listless  moment— 
in  this  be<^rkened  hour  of  our  poetic 
literature,  the  deep  tones  of  Joanna 
Baillie's  genius  struck  upon  the  ear 
with  a  thrilling  sublimity,  like  the 
voice  of  her  own  De  Montford,  amid 
the  silence  of  the  midnight  forests. — 
She  penetrated  the  real  cause  of  the 
evil,  and  she  meditated  its  cure.  She 
saw  that  poetry— of  which  the  themes 
are  as  copious  as  the  streams  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  and  as  various  as 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Creation, 
had  appeared  to  languish  in  exhaus->' 
tion,  because  it  had  been  charged  with 
burUieus  that  were  not  its  own,  and 
urged  to  repugnant  efforts,  among 
scenes  that  were  foreign  to  its  chwac- 
ter,  and  in  an  atmosphere  that  op- 
pressed its  aspirations.  She  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  melancholy  per- 
version ;  she  sought  to  direct  the  taste 
of  the  nation,  and  the  exertiops  of  its 
authors,  to  ^  legitimate  objects  of 
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poetry ;  she  brought  to  the  task  her 
counsel  and  her  example.    The  first 
volume  of  her  plays  was  preceded  by 
an  introductory  Essay^  ih  which  she 
traced  the  pleasures  that  we  receive 
from  the 'higher  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  their  true  source, — to  that 
sympathetic  interest,  with  which  w^ 
are  affected  under  every  circumstance 
that  is  afi^cting  to  the  individuals  of 
our  species,  and  which  attaches  the 
mind  with  fixed  and  immovable  cu- 
riosity  on  thcprogress  of  every  action 
m  which  the  workings  of  human  pas-' 
sion,  and  the  varieties  of  human  cha- 
racter, are  laid  open  to  our  contempla- 
tion.    In  this  preliminary  essay,  our 
authoress  appeared  as  the  advocate  of 
nature,  against  the  false  refinements 
and  exaggerations  of  art;  and  exhibi- 
ting her  own  peculiar  and  highly  phi- 
losophical views  of  the  scope  of  Tra- 
gedy, and  the  means  by  which  its  pur- 
poses might  be  best  accomplished,  she 
asserted  the  reformation,  which  her 
works  were  calculated  to  achieve,  with 
a  masterly  force  and  distinctness  of 
conception,  with  a  nervous  eloquence 
of  style,  with  a  brilliant  copiousness 
pf  expression,  and  an  aptness  and  beau- 
ty of  illustration,  which  must  for  ever 
rank  her  name  among  the  classics  of 
English  prose  composition.   All  those 
gorgeous  monsters  of  virtue  and  of 
trice,  which  had  been  imported  with 
the  hoop  petticoats  and  flowing  wigs 
of  Paris,  and  which  we  had  cherished 
as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  plays 
and  poems,  from  a  vague  conception 
of  reaching  an  ideal  beauty  independ- 
ent of  the  imitation,  and  superior  to 
the  realities  of  ordinary  existence,  were 
for  ever  set  aside  as  objects  of  admira- 
tion, by  the  complete  exposure  which 
she  entered  into,  of  their  inability  to  in- 
fluence the  affections,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent folly  of  continually  multiply- 
ing copies  of  such  shadowy  and  unin- 
teresting chimeras.     This  portion  of 
her  splendid  preface  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion ;  and  it  were  unfair  to  mar  it 
by  extracts  and  curtailment.    It  is 
continued  from  the  13th  to  the  S6th 
page  of  the  first  volume  of  her  Plays 
on  the  Passions ;  and,  if  sound  sense 
and  persuasive  eloquence  are  capable 
of  operating  a  change  in  public  opi- 
nion, we  are  certainly  justified  in 
pointing  out  those  pages  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  reform  tnat  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  taste  and  literature  of 
our  nation.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
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selves.  We  haVe  seen  what  was  •  th^ 
state  of  the  poetic  press  when  this[ 
powerful  appeal  in  favour  of  the  tnitK 
and  simplicity  of  nature  was  thoughf 
necessary.  We  only  need  remind  our 
readers  of  the  excellence  which  it  has- 
since  attained  under  the  auspices  of 
men,  all  cordially  agreeing  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  genius  of  Joanna 
Baillie ;  all  avoiding  in  their  writings 
the  quicksands  she  had  warned  them 
to  avoid,  and  all  so  evidently  persua- 
ded by  her  arguments  to  return  to  the 
more  diligent  study  and  closer  imita- 
tion of  man,  in  his  real  and  essential 
attributes,  that  the  very  fault  object- 
ed to  them  by  the  few  lingering  ad- 
vocates of  the  antiquated  and  more 
ambitious  manner,  is  the  too  servile 
resemblance  of  their  portraits. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,"  that 
her  observations  and  her  example,  be- 
ing restricted  to  dramatic  poetry,  could 
have  no  sensible  effect  beyond  the  par- 
ticular style  of  composition  to  whidi 
she  had  dedicated  her  talents.  This  ca^ 
vil,  a  moment's  reflection  must  prove 
to  be  without  foundation.  There  id 
always  a  certain  harmony  in  contem- 
porary works  of  the  imagination,  how- 
ever diversified  in  their  kinds.  If  af- 
fectation struts  the  hero,  and  mouths 
it  as  a  remorseless  tyrant  on  the  stage, 
the  romances  will  be  of  invincible 
knights  and  peerless  virgins ;  the  ode6 
will  hold  parley  with  the  clouds,  and 
swell  into  turgid  common-places;  every 
rhymester,  wooing  his  love  under  the 
plaintive  alias  of  Strephon,  or  of  Cory^i 
don,  will  receive  the  responses  to  hi^ 
vows,  adorned  by  the  masquerade  sig- 
nature of  Nerissa,  or  of  Delia ;  and 
the  elegies,  by  which  affection  endea- 
vours to  embalm  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  instead  of  dwelling  on  tneir  pe-^ 
culiar  virtues,  and  offering  an  intelli- 
gible picture  of  the  survivors*  sorrow^ 
will  lament  their  absence  from  the 
charge  of  visionary  flocks  and  herds, 
and  mourn  the  breaking  of  imaginary 
sheep-hooks,  and  feign  the  sympathe- 
tic fading  of  non-existent  flowers.  The 
first  who  is  awakened  to  the  evil  of 
such  a  state  of  exaggeration  and  ab- 
surdity, and,  on  the  sound  principles 
of  good  Sense  and  cultivated  taste, 
communicates  his  conviction  to  fais 
countrymen,  as  by  his  failure  he  would 
incur  the  penalty  of  ignorantxvitupe-^ 
ration,  so  oy  his  success  does  he  de- 
serve the  honours  which  are  due  to  the 
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aecompHfihment  of  a  mentoiiaiis  re^ 
fivrm.  It  maUera  not  in  what  particu-i 
lar  departtnaitof  the  art  the  improve- 
ment was  began.  Touch  any  single 
note  of  the  Diapason  with  a  masters 
hand ;  and,  if  the  sound  be  not  over- 
pow^cd  by  the  jests  of  folly,  and  the 
clamour  of  prejudice,  the  others  will 
be  gradually  tuned  in  harmony  with 
the  string  that  has  been  struck. 

That  Joanna  Baillie  produced  the 
<jhange  which  has  been  wrought  ia 
the  public  taste  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  drama,  mav  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarly dramatic  cnaracter  which  is  per- 
ceptible in  nearly  all  the  most  favourite 
productions  of  our  time.  And  this,  in 
<ionnexion  with  the  other  ptoo&,  not  on- 
ly establishes  that  the  reformation,  and 
we  merit  of  the  reformation,  is  hers, 
but,  if  we  are  not  much  deceived,  the 
most  popular  authors  of  our  time  mani-< 
fest  in  their  writings  other  glimpses  of 
^e  light  by  which  their  talents  were 
directed.  We  conceive  that  it  were  no 
difficult  task  to  point  out,  in  the  poems 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  the  works 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  several 
characters,  of  which  the  prototypes 
exist  in  different  tragedies  of  our  au- 
thoress ;  and  however  Lord  Byron  may 
endeavour  to  mislead  the  judgment,  by 
referring  the  public  to  Miss  Leigh  s 
Kruitzner,  as  the  source  of  his  inspi- 
ration, t^ere  are  fbw  persons  intimate 
with  modern  literature,  who  will  fail 
perceiving  that  the  dark  shadows  of  his 
Lordship's  imagination  have  received 
a  deeper  gloom  from  his  early  acquaint- 
ance with  those  wild  and  mKlnight 
forests,  in  which  the  passion  of  De 
Montford  consummated  its  dreadful 
purpose,  and  the  dim  aisles  in  which 
It  met  its  retribution. 

That  an  individual  to  whom  litera- 
ture is  so  deeply  indebted,  should  have 
her  reputation  so  little  bruited  by  the 
public  voice,  may  appear  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. Her  works  have  never 
yet  obtained  a  success  proportioned  to 
their  merits.  The  celebrity  of  Joanna 
Baillie  has  been  of  a  most  peculiar  na- 
ture— ^her  fame  has  had  about  it  a  kind 
of  virgin  purity.  It  has  been  the  unpar- 
ticipated  treasure  of  the  world  of  taste 
and  intellect.  The  admiration  of  her 
lofty  talents  never  made  itself  heard  in 
the  loud  huzzas  of  the  Theatre,  or  in 
those  unmeaning  expressions  of  appro- 
▼al^  which  arereiterated  by  the  readii^ 
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|hiblic,  id  Ihtt  words  of  (iMsirMivfBrilaikL 
respective  Magazines,  with  tfie  docility  ■ 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  moddng^ 
bird.  She  was  never  written  up,  to  use 
the  modern  technical  expression,  in* 
^e  Reviews  and  Magasines.  She  wot^ 
placed,  both  by  her  station  in  society^ 
and  by  her  independence  of  character, 
above  any  communication  widi  those 
mere  drudges  and  mercenaries  of  lite* 
rature,  into  whose  hands  the  fame  of 
our  living  authors  is  entrusted,  and  by 
whose  daring  pens  and  uncultivated^ 
opinions  the  public  taste  is  so  very 
generally  directed.     These  she  was 
naturally  unknown  to,  and  was  toot 
proud  to  court ;  they  were  too  busied; 
in  celebrating  each  other,    to  raise 
their  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  any 
higher  object :    while,  just  as  her. 
works  were  slowly  and  certainly  ad-- 
vancing  to  their  justly  merited  dis-^- 
tinction,  without  any  factitious  aids 
to  prosper  them,  an  impediment  was 
cast  in  the  way  of  their, success,  by 
the   malignant   obseWations  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  had  burst 
into  sudden  popularity,  and  which, 
with  an  unaccountable  and  unwar- 
rantable aversion  to  all  female  author- 
ship, after  exhibiting  the  indications 
of  its  monstrous  propensities,  in  one. 
of  its  earliest  numbers,  by  an  ineffec- 
tual blow  at  the  fame  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  commenced  the  next  by  a  more 
elaborate,  and  a  far  more  skilfully 
directed  article,  against  the  rising  cel&* 
brity  of  Joanna  Baillie. 

This  paper,  the  production  of  the 
editor  himself,  followed  up  as  it  waa 
with  a  perseverance  quite  unparallel- 
ed in  the  annals  of  literary  hostility, 
effected  an  injury  to  the  general  suc- 
cess of  her  publications,  from  which 
their  intrinsic  merits  have  never  been 
able  to  deliver  them ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  facility  by 
which  the  just  admiration  of  the  pub* 
lie  may  be  diverted  from  its  objects, 
than  the  article*  in  which  this  wrong 
to  genius  was  committed.  With  an 
air  of  metaphysical  and  philosophical 
acuteness,  it  .uttered  a  mass  of  para* 
doxical  absurdities,  that  would  have 
incurred  the  scorn  and  hissing  of  the 
dullest  reader,  but  for  the  exquisite 
language  with  which  they  were  com- 
municated and  disguised.  Of  the  plays 
themselves  scarcely  anyUiing  was  said; 
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and  all  tint  was  laid  was  contradicted 
by  the  very  extracts,  whicb,  without  jfor« 
^siting  every  pretension  to  fairness,  it 
was  found  absolutely  impossible  to  keep 
back.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  review- 
er's eloquence  was  directed  against  the 
principles  laid  down  by  our  authoress 
m  her  Preliminary  Discourse— against 
the  sch^ode  which  she  had  in  view— 
and  against  ^e  end  which  she  proposed 
in  its  execution.  As  we  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Joanna  BaiUie  men- 
tioned in  society,  without  hearing  the 
repetition  of  some  of  the  objections 
thatwere  then  raised  against  her  woiks, 
wewiU  briedy  su^^est  an  answer  to 
them. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  our  au- 
thoress in  her  Preliminary  Discourse  is, 
that  truth  of  character  is  the  para- 
mount source  of  the  interest  that  we 
derive  from  dramatic  compositions. 
This  has  been  dispuied.  We  will  not 
enter  upon  the  arguments  of  objection, 
because  we  conceive  that  a  moment's 
consideration  will  prove  to  any  unpre- 
judiced reader  that  Johanna  Bailhe  is 
right,  without  putting  him  to  the  in- 
tellectual trouble  of  deciding  a  contro- 
versy. It  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
doubted,  that  true  and  fictitious  nar- 
ratives move  us  on  the  same  principles. 
And,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  private 
life,  why  are  we  more  pleased  with  the 
success  of  one  man  than  another,  but 
from  our  previous  knowledge  of  their 
moral  qualities.  Why  are  we  so  dif- 
ferently Siffected  by  hearing  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  honest  or  the  dishonest, 
of  the  prudent  or  the  careless,  but 
that  in  one  case  our  natural  sense  of 
justice  commiserates  an  undeserved 
affliction,  aaad  in  the  other  calmly  con- 
templates a  well-merited  punishment. 
Why,  while  we  read  with  the  most 
complete  indifference  of  the  death  of 
the  vicious,  do  we  feel  our  souls  awa- 
kened into  immediate  sympathy  with 
the  fate  of  the  virtuous,  but  that 
character  is  the  powerful  instrument 
in  acting  on  the  affections.  We  place 
the  principle  insisted  on  in  this  form, 
because  it  has  been  asked,  whether  in- 
terest of  situation  is  not  ^  equally  ef- 
fective means  of  exciting  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  ?  To  this  we  unhesita- 
tingly answer,  that  it  certainly  is  not ; 
that  situation  of  itself  is  nothing; 
that  the  most  complicated  scene  of  dis- 
tress only  becomes  interesting  when 
we  are  informed  of  the  dispositions 
and  habits  of  the  persons ;  and  that  its 
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efflN^t  is  augmented  or  diminished,  in 
proportion  as  their  dispositions  are 
amiable  or  repulsive,  or  as  their  pre- 
vious habits  have  rendered  them  eaailj 
susceptible  to  the  stings  of  sorrow,  or 
have  prepared  them  for  contencUng 
with  it.  If  it  were  not  so — ^if  it  were 
not  that  the  expression  of  character 
formed  the  main  principle  of  the  inte- 
rest which  we  receive  from  the  works 
of  art,  in  every  department  of  art — the 
living  busts  of  Chantry  would  attract 
as  little  of  our  r^ard  as  the  symme- 
trical heads  in  the  windows  of  tne  per- 
ruquier, — the  speaking  portraits  of 
Reynolds  would  fatigue  the  eye,  like 
the  flat  delineations  of  Kneller, — and 
the  finest  scenes  of  Shakspeare  would 
touch  the  heart  as  little  as  the  gesticu- 
lations of  a  pantomime.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Joanna  Baillie,  this  principle 
extends  still  farther.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  just  representation  of  charac- 
ter forms  the  soul  of  the  drama,  but 
it  is  also  a  propensity  to  investigate 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart  that 
conducts  u  tto  the  theatre.  Whether 
our  greatest  dramatic  authors  had  each, 
for  himself,  discovered  the  truth  of 
this  theory,  and  concealed  it  as  a  mys- 
tery of  art,  or  whether  they  acted  up- 
on It  from  an  intuitive  impulse  of  their 
talents,  without  entering  mto  any  phi- 
losophical consideration  on  the  subject, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ;  but 
that  they  have  written  as  if  they  en- 
tertained the  same  convictions  with 
our  great  modem  tragic  writer,  is  )>er« 
fectly  undeniable.  They  have  been  so 
persuaded,  that  if  ^they  could  present 
the  audience  with  a  strong  and  consis- 
tent portraiture  of  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,  they  sbotild  have  grati- 
fied the  expectations  by  which  they 
were  collected  within  the  walls  of  the 
theatre,  that  we  find  Ben  Jonson; 
Massinger,  Moliere,  and  Shakspeare, 
«— not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  infe- 
rior names, — each  founding  the  sub- 
ject of  many  of  their  plays  on  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  single  character; 
framing  the  plot  so  as  more  efPectively 
to  disclose  the  peculiar  properties  with 
which  they  had  conceived  it ;  setting 
aside  all  other  means  of  interesting  the 
affections;  and  confidently  assured, 
that,  if  their  task  were  adequately 
achieved,  they  might  rely,  for  the  cer- 
tain success  of  their  production,  on 
that  "  strong  sympathy  which  n)o$t 
creatures,  but  tne  human  above  all, 
feel  for  others  of  their  kind ;  and  froin 
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whick  DOthioc  has  become  80  nmch  an 
object  of  man  8  curiosity  as  man  him* 
self."* 

It  is  also  a  strong  corroboration 
of  Joanna  Baillie's  theory,  that  the 
plays  so  formed,  though  their  respec- 
tive authors  may  have  written  otners 
infinitely  more  striking  in  dramatic 
effect,  or  pathetic  situation,  have  been 
among  the  most  popular  of  their  works ; 
and  that  audiences  are  as  readily  col- 
lected to  contemplate  the  fraudulent 
machinations  of  Volpone — to  detect  the 
grasping  passions  that  swayed  in  the 
bosom  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach — to  sur- 
vey the  guUt,  and  await  the  unmask- 
ing of  the  Tartuffe — or  to  trace  the 
ambitious  cunning  by  which  Richard 
of  Gloucester  raised  himself  to  a  tot- 
tering and  a  short-lived  throne,  as  to 
assist  at  the  exhibition  of  those  pieces 
wluch  are  more  intrinsically  pathe- 
tic— which  have  a  more  powerful 
command  over  the  light  sensations 
and  deep  emotions  of  the  soul;  and 
which  shake  us  with  louder  bursts 
of  laughter,  or  swell  the  breast  with 
stronger  throes  of  sensibility.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  to  us,  that  Joanna 
Baillie  mis  discovered  the  true  origin 
of  our  interest  in  the  Drama.  Plays 
seem  to  be  effective,  or  otherwise,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  they  have,  or 
have  not,  been  composed  in  coinci- 
dence with  those  principles  to  which 
she  has  recalled  the  observation  of  her 
cotemporaries,  and  by  which  her  great 
predecessors  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
cessively actuated.  From  admitting 
the  truth  of  her  principles,  we  must 
necessarily  admit,  that  in  making  ^ch 
passion  the  subject  of  a  separate  play, 
she  has  directed  her  talents  to  an  ob- 
ject legitimately  dramatic ;  for,  if  the 
developement  of  a  single  character  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  interest  of  an 
audience,  with  only  such  accessary  dr- 
cumst^ces  as  are  reauired  to  exdte 
and  illustrate  its  qualities,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  such  a  character,  dis- 
Hilayed  under  the  influence  of  a  grow- 
mg  passion,  by  which  all  others  are 
gradually  over-mastered  and  absorbed, 
and  which  the  author  has  placed  in 
situations  skilfully  designed  to  call 
forth  its  attributes,  to  shew  its  extent 
and  bearing,  and  to  evince  the  malig- 
nity of  its  consequences,  would  be  as 
much  more  powerful,  as  the  means  em- 


pl(^ed  are  of  a  move  kapMAre  imd 
exciting  nature.  That  the  metaphy- 
sical exposure  of  the  operations  of  a 
sin^e  passion  in  a  course  of  dramatic 
action,  is  among  the  legitimate  objects 
of  dramatic  talent,  may  be  discovered 
by  the  very  names  which  .have  been 
selected  by  some  of  our  popular  play- 
writers  as  attractive  titles  for  their 
works.  What  other  promise  was  held 
out  to  collect  an  audience  when  Young, 
and  Fielding,  and  Coleridge,  gave  to 
their  several  productions  the  names  of 
The  Revenge — The  Miser — and  The 
Remorse  ? 

We  are  almost  afraid  lest  we  may 
have  made  this  part  of  the  defence  of 
Joanna  Baillie  against  the  objections 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  depreciate 
her  labours  too  evident— we  fear  lest 
we  should  seem  to  be  defending  what 
none  could  have  had  the  temerity  to 
oppose;  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
should  not  have  tliought  it  necessary 
to  fatigue  our- readers  wiih  the  lepeti-i 
tion  of  such  truisms,  if  the  attempt  to 
diminish  the  celebrity  of  our  auui^r* 
ess,  had  not  been  miade  by  attaddiig 
those  verv  principles  whidi  only  re* 
quire  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted  as 
axioms  in  dramatic  criticism.  We 
shall  say  a  very  few  words  upon  our 
authoress's  scheme  of  compoung  a 
tragedy  and  comedy  on  eadi  psBsion 
of  ttie  mind.  It  must  be  immediately 
perceived,  that  any  objections  against 
such  a  design,  can  have  no  real  heax" 
ing  on  the  plays  themselves.  It  is  like 
casting  aside  the  pearls  of  price,  to  v^t 
our  spleen  upon  the  petty  thread  that 
strings  them.  But,  wholly  irrelevant 
as  the  question  is  to  the  merits  of  the 
plays  themselves,  it  does  appear  to  us 
that  such  a  collection  woma  make  a 
very  valuable  supplement  to  the  li« 
brary  both  of  the  moralist  and  die 
metaphysician — ^that  it  was  one  very 
likely  to  have  been  formed  by  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  various  au- 
thors, and  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
the  worse  for  being  executed  by  the 
hand  of  an  indiridi^d.  All  Uiat  really 
bears  against  the  grand  and  extensive 
scheme  of  our  authoress,  would  be 
just  as  appropriate  to  a  work  collected 
from  those  writings  of  our  best  dra- 
matists, which  most  skilfully  elucidate 
the  operations  of  the  different  passions; 
and  m  which  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
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The^Wmi&t^  nkgkt  bare- Ibeen  gmn 
as  exhibiting  i^e  forc^  of  love  in 
ltd  tragic  and  its  oomic  sitnatioiiB ; 
.while  OihBUo  and  The  Jeahus  Wife 
were  produced  as  exemplifying  the 
numrnMand  the  r^cnlous  effects  of 
Jealoosy.  It  has  been  said^  that  the 
scheme  is  impracticable.  We  have 
been  told  of  the  absoi^dity  of  writing 
'<  Tragedies  on  Hope  and  Joy,  and 
Comedies  on  Hatred  and  Revenge."* 
'  On  Joy^  there  viras  no  necessity  to  at- 
tempt a  tragedy.  It  was  only  with 
the  permanent  dispositionsof  the  mind 
that  Joanna  Baillie  had  proposed  to 

'  -occupy  her  talents^  and  she  had  ex- 

'•pressly  stated  that  Joy  and  Anger 
were  exdaded  from  her  plan/ as  being 
the  results  of  the  gratification  or  the  ir- 
ritation of  those  deeper  affections  which 
her  scheme  was  designed  to  embrace. 
But  why  should  any  critic  attempt 
•  to  limit  me  powers  of  the  human 
mind^  or  measure  the  extent  of  an- 
other man's  capacities,  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  imagination  ?  On  Joy 
a  Tery  powerful  and  a£^ting  tragedy 
might  he  written.  Under  certain  cir- 
eumstanoes  it  is  a  passion  eminently 
piUiietic^  The  scene  in  Douglas^  which 

'  discovers  to  Lady  BandolpQ  the  exis- 

■  tence  of  her  lost  child,  might  haive 
fbrmed  a  >  principal  scene  of  such-  a 
dmma.    Would  it  he  difficult  to  de- 

(  visea^taleofsorfow^  leading  on  through 
deeper  and  more  deep  distresses^  which 
'  the  suffeKr  himself  imagines  to  be 
inevitable ;  theagency  of  kind  friends 
is  secretly  working  for  his  deliver- 
ance— the  spectator  is  interested  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  event^*-the 
good  arrives ;  and  the  sudden  revul- 

'  sionfrom  sorrow  to  unexpected  joy^ 
is  the  thrilling  pang  of  death.  With 
respect  to  a  tragedy  on  Hope--which 
has  also  been  declared  impracticable^— 

'  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  ex- 
^uteite  subject  for  that  aweet,  and 

-  touching,  and  domestic  interest,  which 
was  excited  by  the  muse  of  Heywood^ 
than  the  mild  and  gentle  temperament 

{  of  a  hopeM  man^  bearing  up  against 
the  accumulation  of  evil — wronged  by 
those  he  trusted,  but  still  unsuspicious 

>of  those  who  had  not  yet  deceived 

'  him ;  injured  in  his  most  dear  afiec- 
tionsy  but  only  attaching  himself  with 
a  closer  love  and  more  reposing  confi- 
dence to  those  that  remained  ;—*and^ 


whin  fortune  Mkd  iame,  itedfiiend- 
ship  and  Igve,  had  left  him,  sttll 
wringing  tears  from  the  spectators,  by 
the  dharm  of  his  unmerited  affliction 
-^by  the  mild  accents  of  his  religious 
resignation,  by  the  expressions  of  sin- 
cere forgiveness  to  the  toes  that  had 
wronged  and  the  friends  that  had  de- 
serted him,  and  with  the  native  spirit 
of  his  soul  enduring  to  the  last^  sink- 
ing into  the  arms  of  death,  amid  the 
beatific  visions  of  religious  hope.  We 
are  aware  that  sudi  a  drama  would 
afford  no  opportunity  for  the  starts 
and  rants  and  melo-dramatic  extrava- 

f  ancles  of  Messrs  Kean  and  Macready ; 
ut  it  might  make  the  subject  of  such 
a  play  as  The  Woman  killed  wkh 
Kindness — ^a  play  that  was  sufficiently 
efiective  to  move  the  stoutest  hearts  of 
our  ancestors,  in  those  good  old  times 
when  the  theatres  were  small  enough 
for  the  business  of  the  scene  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  It  is  said  that 
comedies  cannot  be  vnritten  on  Hatred 
and  Revenge— Nonsense!  The  bad 
.  and  violent  passions  are  only  grand  as 
long  as.  they  are  terrific :— They  are 
mean  the  moment  their  effects  cease 
to  be  fearful,  and  when  baffled ;  they 
evince  their  real  littleness,  and  be- 
come ridiculous,  the  moment  they  fail 
of  being  sublime. 

The  end  which  Joanna  Baillie  pro- 
posed to  herself  in  undertaking  this 
laborious  work,  was  to  warn  the  mind 
«^;ainst  the  access  x)f  passion — to  dis- 
close to  our  observation  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  point  out  tbose 
stages  in  his  approach,  where  he  mi^t 
most  successfully  be  c(Hnbated,  aud 
,  where  the  sufiaring  him  to  pass  may 
be  considered  as  occasioning  idl  themi-^ 
sery  that  ensues  : — This  is  an  object 
worthy  of  the  exalted  talents  which 
were  dedicated  to  its  accomplishment, 
and,  if  the  mcmd  influence  attributed 
to  theatrical  representations  be  as 
powerful  as  has  beeaascribed  to  them 
by  every  individual  who  has  treated 
of  the  subject  from  the  days  of  Aristo- 
tle to  our  own,  the  object  was  ration- 
ally pursued.  But,  though  it  had  al- 
ways been  conceived  that  the  very  ob- 
ject of  the  drama  was  to  inform  the 
public  mind,  by  addressing  its  afi^- 
tions — ^though  the  instructions  com- 
municated nrom  the  stage  have  been 
always  considered  as  so  effecXive,.  that 
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every  etmntry  Has  found  it  necessary  perieBce  caa  be  tnwted  <m  fiidb  a  soIh 
to  establish  a  controlling  superintend-  ject^  we  shoirid  say  that  itroeite  ^rtrfj 
ance  to  regulate  the  exhibitions  of  the  little  diflferenoe  in  the  strengtb  or  the  > 
theatre,  lest  by  their  means  the  mul-  permanency  of  the  impressioa  prodm* 
titude  should  be  imbued  with  injuri-  oed.  All  men  willingly  coincide  in 
ous  sentiments,  or  videutly  excited  to  opinion  with  respect  to  the  eyil  effected 
sudden  tumults  and  insurrections —  by  the  immoralities  of  the  stage ;  be- 
yet,  that  a  female's  genius  roi^t  be  cause  they  come  in  a  shape  that  can- 
impugned,  or  an  attractive  artide  pro-  not  be  contradicted.  We  acknowledge 
duced,  or  a  paradox  ingeniously  de-  the  force  of  its  agency,  when  we  hear 
fended,  the  authority  of  all  preceding  of  troops  of  young  men  forming  than- 
times,  and  the  experience  of  all  the  selves  into  bands  of  freebooters,  sedu- 
nations  of  Europe,  have  been  encoun-  ced  by  the  malignant  infiuenoe  oi 
tered  by  the  bold  assertion,  that  pla^  Schiller's  Robbers'^^w of  the  n%ht  ^« 
have  no  moral  effect  at  all.*  "  They  fences  in  our  own  streets  being  more 
are  seen  and  read,"  says  the  reviewer  than  doubled  during  the  representa* 
of  the  Plays  on  the  Passions,  "  for  tion  of  a  late  popular  burletia  at  a  mi« 
amusement  or  curiosity  only ;  and  the  nor  theatre.  These  eonsequences  are 
study  of  them  forms  so  small  a  part  of  admitted,  because  they  cannot  be  de- 
the  occupation  of  any  individual,  that  nied ;  and  the  conviction  to  be  derived 
it  is  altogether  fantastical  to  ascribe  to  from  thfem  is  this : — ^that  the  theatre, 
them  any  sensible  effect  in  the  forma-  is  indeed  a  very  powerful  instrument 
tion  of  character."  If  this  be  true,  bothof  evil  and  of  good— of  evil,  when 
under  how  strange  a  delusion  has  the  the  exhibitions  are  of  an  immoral-— 
world  been  labouring !  The  observa-  of  good,  when  the  exhtbitions  are  of 
tion,  of  course,  equally  extends  to  all  a  moral  tendency ;  and  from. the  evil 
works  of  fiction  that  are  designed  to  which  is  seeuy  we  may  fairly  presume 
instruct  the  understanding,  and  to  re-  the  exbtenee  of  that  good,  which,  from 
fine  the  heart,  by  the  force  of  imagi-  the  very  circumstances  of  the  ca6e> 
nary  examples : — It  extends,  perhaps,  must  necessarily  be  concealed  among 
even  to  history  itself,  which,  accord-  the  secrets  of  a  man's  own  mind,  and 
ing  to  Bolingbroke,  is  hut  philosophy  impervious  to  another's  Observation. 
teaching  by  ejcamples.f  But  we  can-  We  read  the  confessions  of  the  man 
not  consent,  on  the  mere  unsupported  who  is  converted  from  honesty  to^ice 
assertion  of  any  individual,  to  suppose  by  the  gay  profligacy  of  Macheath  ; 
that  all  former  poets,  and  philoso-  but  we  never  can  be  inforiaed  of  the 
phers,  and  legislators,  have  been  decei-  secret  r^ormations,  and  of  the  many 
Ted — that  so  many  highly  gifted  intel-  ^Etmilies  who  have  been  saved  from 
leets  have  dissipated  their  faculties  on  ruiu  by  the  timely  admonition  of  the 
superfluous  efforts ;  and  that  there  is  fate  of  Beverley.  To  say  that  ^^  p^ra 
no  other  result  to  be  expected  from  have  no  sensible  effect,  becarase  they 
witnessing  Macbeth,  or  Othello,  than  are  only  seen  and  read  for  amtteement 
the  reproach  of  having  misemployed  or  curiosity"j;-*is  as  perfect  a  non  se* 
tile  hours  which  were  occupied  by  the  quitur  as  ever  disgraaed  the  pages  ^ 
performance.  criticism.  It  has  always  been  eonsi-* 
Such  plays  as  these  address  to  the  dered  as  their  highest  recemmenda- 
reflecting  mind  a  grand  and  important  tion,  that  they  instruct  by^  pleasing. 
moral.  They  appeal  to  us  in  the  form  The  mind  is,  as  it  were,  self-taug^ 
by  which  mankind  are  most  willingly  by  the  reflections  awakened  as  the 
instructed — Pauci  prudentia,  honesta  scene  proceeds,  without  being  wearied 
ab  deterioribuSfUHlia  ah  noxiis,  discer-  by  the  dry  discussion  of  abstract  ques- 
nunt ;  plures  aliorum  eveniis  docentur :  tions  of  ethics ;  and  the  affections. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Tacitus ;  and  deeply  touched,  retain  an  «pprehen« 
whether  the  example  is  contemplated  sion  of  the  horrors  and  consequences 
m  the  events  of  real  life,  or  the  repre-  of  guilt,  which  could  never  have  ho&x 
Mentations  of  the  stage — ^in  the  page  inspired,  by  the  cold  and  systematic 
ef  biography,  or  of  the  moral  tale,  as  precepts  of  the  moral  philosopher. 
fur  as"  our  own  observation  and  ex-        The  reflections  into  which  we  have 
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of  justice,  to  tfae  lilenuy  repntatioii 
of  the-dbttngaished  writer,  of  whose 
works  we  sha}l  now  proceed  to  give 
some  account,  and  ky  some  spedment 
before  our  readers. 
-  The  first  of  Joanna  BaiUie's  pro- 
ductions was  the  tragedy  of  Basil.  A 
young  and  victorious  General,  hasten- 
ing to  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  Fran- 
cis the  First,  previous  to  the  hattle  of 
Pftvia,  is  detuned  by  the  artifices  of 
Uie  Duke  of  Mantua  and  his  minister, 
who  socoessfVilly  work  upcm  his  pas- 
sion Ibr  the  Princess  Victoria.  While 
be  is  hesitating  between  his  love  and 
his  duty,  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Franxjis  arrives ;  and,  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  of  the  calamity  which  the 
amrival  of  his  reinforcements  might 
have  prevented,  and  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  ignominious  motives  to 
which  his  absence  might  be  attributed, 
he  seeks  from  his  own  hand  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life,  his  love,  and  his 
disgrftoe.  The  characters  of  this  play 
aye  most  dcilfully  delineated.  The 
generous,  the  noble,  and  love-betrayed 
Basil; — the  honest  and  good-natu- 
red Rosenberg; — ^the  envious  Frede- 
ric*—the  mean  spirit  of  the  Machia- 
vellian policy,  exposed  to  deserved 
contempt,  in  the  persons  of  the  nar- 
row-minded Duke  of  Mantua  and  his 
inore  crafty  minister  ;^the  high-prin- 
dj^ed  Albini;— the  petted  cunning 
of  the  child  Mirando ;  and  above  all, 
Victoria — the  beautiftil,  vain,  playfUl 
Princes  Victoria,  fomi  altogether  a 
group  So  forcibly  depicted,  and  so  skil- 
fully assorted  and  diversified,  that  it 
ib  only  iik  the  volume^  of  Shakespeare 
that  we  could  have  any  chance  of  dis- 
covering its  equal.  The  charm  of  lan- 
guage which  enriches  this  tragedy, 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fbllowing 
swe^ly  modulated  lines,  which  wiU  re- 
mind the  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
our  cMer  dramatists,  of  many  passages 
of  theirs,  with  which  it  may  boldly 
challenge  a  comparison. 

Viciorith  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  Albini, 
speak  DOt  thus 
Of  little,  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mi- 
rando:— 
He  is  the  orpbaA  of  a  hapless  pair, 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair, 
^Vhose  story  is  so  pleasing  and  so  sad, 
The  swains  have  tum*d  it  to  a  plaintive 

lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain 

sheep. 
Besides,  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice ; 
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When  first  I  law  him  in  the  public  garden, 
Perch*d  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome 

quean, 
HI  suitM  to  Uie  lovely  charge  she  bore, 
All  steadfastly  he  fixM  his  looks  upon 

me,— 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten 

tears, — 
Then  stretchM  his  little  arms,  and  call'd  me 

mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  ba&tling 

home— . 
I  Could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 
We  would  observe,  that  the  works 
of  Joanna  Baillie  are  full  of  such  Hues 
as  the  following. — 

Time, 
Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his 

wing, 
As  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  marked. 

A  Summer  Cloud* 
As  though  an  angel  in  his  upward  flight. 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Such  are  the  inferior  gems  which 
are  cast  ofi*  involuntarily  from  her 
pen,  and  give  a  life  and  brightness  to 
the  progress  of  her  story. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  se- 
ries of  scenes  from  £thwaJd,  which 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  affotd  a  just 
specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  author^ 
and  contain  the  interest  of  a  drama- 
tic story,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford any  room  for  extracts.  But  we 
would  particularly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  scene  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  the  scene  between 
Basil  and  Victoria  in  the  grove,  in  the 
fourth  act.  It  has  always  astonished 
us,  that  Basil  should  never  have  been 
produced  upon  the  stage.  It  is  as 
striking  in  situation  and  character  as 
any  tragedy  can  possibly  be,  without 
f<nfeiting  all  pretensions  to  an  iknita^ 
tion  of  nature,  and  degeneratins  into 
melb-drame.  And  if  the  authoress 
had  anticibarted  that  perfection  in  bis 
art  which  has  been  achieve^  by  the 
study  and  the  talents  of  Chafles  J^em- 
ble,  she  could  not  have  devis^  a  part 
better  calculated  for  the  display  of 
that  manly  tenderness  and  generous 
intrepidity  which  he  so  admiraUy 
personifies*  By  the  by,  the  iSdio-i 
bttrgh  Reviewer  has  said,  that  thCfee 
was  nothing  culpable  in  Basil's  pa»^ 
sion  for  the  Princess  Victoria.  Surely 
this  is  bad  morality.  To  a  certain  de« 
gree,  vice  and  folly  are  commensurate^ 
and  he  who  surrenders  up  his  heart  to 
an  attachment,  which,  from  the  very 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  must 
be  himelea8>  consents  to  all  the  evil  to 
himsdf  and  others,  whidl  ao  imhisBt 
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1^  affbotioii  is  calcuIiLted  to  produce, 
and  is  as  guilty  as  imprudence  and  sel- 
^hness  can  render  him. 

Of  De  Montfort  we  shall  not  speak. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  our  re- 
commendation.    It  has  been  twice 
produced  upon  the  stage.     It  was,  at 
Its  first  representation,  worthily  sup- 
ported by  the  finest  performance  that 
can  be  conceived,  on  the  parts  of  Mrs 
Siddons  and  Mr  Kemble.   It  was  sub- 
sequently caricatured  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  the  course  pf  a  debate,  originated 
by  a  petition  for  a  new  theatre,  when 
the  misapplication  of  the  two  great  pa- 
tent theatres  to  show  sand  pantomimes, 
was  alleged  as  another  motive  for  al- 
lowing such  an  infringement  of  their 
licensed  monopoly — it  was  argued  by 
the  late  Mr  Sheridan,  that  all  senti- 
ment for  legitimate  drama  had  pe- 
rished in  this  country — that  the  pro- 
prietors had  been  unwillingly  urged  to 
this  miserable  degradation  of  the  stage 
iby  the  unanimous  call  of  the  publicj 
and  that  the  failure  of  De  Montfort 
was  a  suflScient  evidence  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  taste.* 

The  two  parts  of  Et^wald,  are  Tra- 

fedies  on  Ambition ; — they  form  the 
listpry  of  an  imaginary  Sovereign, 
whose  existence  this  great  dramatist 
has  feigned  during  the  half-civilizsd, 
half-barbarous  times  of  the  Heptarchy, 
with  such  a  persuasive  truth  of  senti- 
ment, of  manners,  and  of  character,  as 
almost  to  induce  the  reader  to  seek  in 
the  pages  of  authentic  history  for  the 
records  of  her  hero's  actions.  FrotA 
this  play  we  shall  make  our  extracts, 
and  lay  before  our  readers  a  selection 
of  scenes  from  the  first  part  of  Eth- 
wald,  containing  the  fate  of  the  gentle 
^nd  guileless  Bertha,  the  object  of  that 
love  which  Ethwald  sacrificed  to  am- 
bition. 

Ethwald,  a  stripling,  the  younger 
son  of  an  inferior  Thane,  is  discovered 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  in  a  small 
apartment  of  his  father's  castle.  After 
a  pause,  he  comes  forward. 

Is  it  delusion  this  ? 
Or  wears  the  mind  of  man  within  itself 
A  conscious  feeling  of  its  destination  ? 
"What  say  these  suddenly  imposed  thoughts, 
AVhich  mark  such  deepened  traces  on  the 

brain, 
Of  vivid  real  persuaMon,  as  do  make 
My  nerved  foot  tread  firmer  on  the  earth, 


in 


And  my  dilatHig  f9tti  tower  on  iu  wiKf  ? 
That  I  am  born  within  thesiiianmr  widUj 
The  younger  brother  of  »  p^tty  chief» 
To  Hve  my  term  in  dark  obscurity. 
Until  some  foul  disease  or  bkKKly  gash. 
In  low  marauding  strife,  shall  lay  me  low  ? 
My  spirit  sickens  at  the  hateful  thought ! 
It  hangs  upon  it  with  such  thick  oppres- 
sion. 
As  doth  the  heavy,  dense,  sulphureous  air 
Upon  the  breath  it  stifles. 

{Pulling  tip  the  sleeve  of  his  garment^ 

and  having  his  fight  ami  from  thA 

shoulder*) 

A  firmer  strung,  a  stronger  aim  than  tbis» 

Own'd  ever  valiant  chief  of  ancient  story  ? 

And  lacks  my  soul  withiD>  what  ahould 

impel  it  ? 
Ah !  but  OQcasion,  like  th*  unveiling  moon, 
Which  calls  the  adventurer  forth,  did  shine 

on  them ! 
I  sit  i*  the  shade  !  no  star-beam  falls  on 
me ! 
{Bursts  into  tears  and  throws  hims'^ 
hack  against  the  pillar,  A  paus^^^ 
He  then  starts  forward  fuU  of  anU- 
motion,  and  tosses  his.  arms  hi^  <u 
he  speaks.) 
No  !  storms  are  hashed  within  their  sileal 

cave. 
And  unflesh*d  lions  sluii\ber  in  the  den. 
But  there  doth  come  a  time  !— 

'{Enter  Bertha,  stealing  softly  upon 
him  hefore  he  is  axcare,) 
What,  Bertha,  is  it  thee  who  steal*8t  iipoh 
me? 
Ser.  I  heard  thee  loud : 
Conversest  thou  with  spirits  in  the  air  ? 
E^  With  those  whose  answering  vokfe 
'  ,  thou  canst  not  hear. 

Ber.  Thou  hast  of  late  the  fyi&a/i  of  such 

become, 

And  only  tkey^  Thou  art  indeed  so  strange, 

Thy  very  dogs  have  ceased  to  follow  thee ; 

For  thou  no  more  their  fawning  court  re* 

ceiv'st. 
Nor  callest  to  them  with  a'mastef's  voice. 
What  art  thou  grown,  since  thou  hast  loved 

to  pore 
Upon  those  magic  books  P 

Eih.  No  matter  what  I     A  hermit  an 

thou  wilt  >    .. ,  ^ 

Ber,  Nay,  rather,  by  thy  high-assumed 
gait  ' 

And  lofty  mien^  which  I  have  markM  of 

late, 
Ofttimes  thou  art,  within  thy  own  mind^s 

world, 
Some  king  or  mighty  chief; 
If  so  it  be,  tell  me  thins  honour's  pitch. 
And  I  wiU  tuck  my  regid  mantle  on. 
And  mate  thy  dignity. 

{Assuming  much  state*) 
Eth.  Out  on  thy  foolery  I 
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'played  Rezenvelt. 
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Ber*  Dost  thou  remember 

How,  on  onr  throne  of  turf,  with  birchen 

crowns, 
And  willow  brandies  waring  in  our  hands, 
We  -shook  our  cardess  feet  and  <»roird 

out, 
And  called  ourselves  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Kent? 
Eth.  Yes,  children  ever  in  their  mimic 
play 
Such  fairy  state  assume. 

Ber,  And  bearded  men 

Do  sometimes  gild  tlie  dull  enchanting  face 
Of  sombre  stilly  life,  with  like  conceits. 
Ckime,  an  you  will,  we*ll  go  to  play  again. 
( Tripping  gayly  round  him,) 
.   Eikm  Who  sent  thee  here  to  gamble 

round  me  thus  ? 
.  Ber,    Nay,  fie  upon  thee !    for  thou 

know*st  right  wdl 
It  is  an  errand  of  my  own  good  will. 
Know*st  thou  not  the  wandering  down  is 

here. 
Who  doth  the  ozier  wands  and  ru^es  weave 
Into  all  shapes     who  chaunts  gay  stories 

too; 
And  who  was  wont  to  tdl  thee,  when  a 

boy. 
Of  all  the  bloody  wars  of  furious  Penda  ? 
£*en  now  he  is  at  work  before  the  gate, 
M^'ith  hei^s  of  pliant  rushes  round  him 

strew'd ; 
In  which  birds,  dogs,  and  chUdren  roll  and 

nestle. 
Whilst,  inrouching  by  his  side,  with  watch- 
ful eye 
The  playful  kitten  marks  each  tremUing 

rush 
As  he  entwists  his  many  circling  bands. 
Nay,  men  and  matrons,  too,  around  him 

flock, 
And  Ethelbert,  low  seated  on  a  stone. 
With  arms  thus  crossM,  overlooks  his  cu* 

rious  craft. 

Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 
Eth,  Away  !  I  care  not  for  it. 

Ber.  Nay,  do  not  shake  thy  head,  for 
thou  must  come. 
Tliis  magic  girdle  will  compel  thy  steps. 
-iThrows  a  girdle  round  him  playful- 
ly^ and  pulls  it  till  it  breaks.) 
Eth.  Ismiling  coldly.)    Thou  see'st  it 
cannot  hold  me. 
{Berthd*s  face  changes  immediately  ; 
.  she  hursts  into  tearsy  and  turns 
away  to  conceal  it.) 
Eth,  (Soothing  her.)  My  gentle  Bertha  I 
Little  foolish  maid ! 
"Why  fall  thosp  tears  ?  Wilt  thou  not  look 

on  me  ? 
Dost  thou  no(  know  I  am  a  wajrward  man. 
Sullen  by  fits,  but  meaning  no  unkindness  ? 
Ber,   O,  thou  wert  wont  to  make  the 
hall  rejoice. 
And  dear  the  gloomy  face  of  dark  Decem- 
ber! 
Eth,  And  will,  perhaps,  again.    Cheer 
up,  my  love ! 

i499uming  a  clteerful  voice,) 


And  plies  the  wand*nQg  down  Ma  pleadng 

crafit. 
Whilst  dogs,  and  men,  and  childreB  round 

him  flock? 
Come,  let  us  join  them  too. 

(^Holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  whilst 
she  smiles  through  her  tears.) 
How  course  those  glancing  drops  adown 

thy  cheeks. 
Like  to  a  whimp'ring  difld !— fie  on  thee. 
Bertha! 
(  Wipes  off  her  tears ^  and  leads  her  out 
affectionately.) 
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In  defiance  of  every  precaution^ 
Ethwald  leaves  his  fathers  home^  ou 
hearing  the  rumours  of  impending 
war ;  recalls  the  flying  troops  to  their 
duty,  and  is  highly  honoured  by  his 
sovereign,  for  the  aid  which  he  had  af- 
forded him  in  so  desperate  a  moment. 
The  news  of  his  exploit  have  arrived 
at  his  father's  castle,  and  Ethwald  i» 
momentarily  expected.  Sigurtha  and 
Bertha  are  together. 

Ber.  Nay,  mother,  say  not  so.  Was  he 
not  wont, 
If  but  returning  from  the  daily  diase. 
To  send  an  upward  glance  unto  that  tower  ? 
There  well  he  knew,  or  late  or  cold  the 

hour. 
His  eye  should  find  me. 
Sig»  "My  gentle  Bertha,  be  not  thus  dis- 
tuib'd. 
Such  busy  scenes,  such  new,  unlook*d-for 

things 
Ruffle  the  flowing  stream  of  habit ;  men 
Will  tlien  forgetful  seem,  though  not  un- 
kind. 
Ber,  Think'st  thou  ? 

(Shaking  her  head.) 
I  saw  him  by  his  sovereign  stand. 
And  O,  how  graceful !  every  eye  to  him 
Was  turnM,  andev'ry  face  smiled  honours 

<   on  him  ; 
Yet  his  proud  station  quickly  did  he  leave. 
To  greet  his  humbler  friends  who  stood 

aloof. 
The  meanest  follower  jof  these  walls,  al- 
ready 
Some  mark  of  kind  acknowledgment  hath 

bad- 
He  look*d  not  up — I  am  alone  forgotCen  ! 
Sig.  Be  patient,  child :  he  will  not  long 
delay 
To  seek  thee  in  thy  modest  privacy ; 
Approving  more  to  see  thee  here  retired. 
Than,  boldly  to  the  army's  ejre  exposed. 
Greeting  his  first  approach.    I,  the  mean- 
while, 
Intrusted  fin  with  orders  from  the  Thane, 
Which  most  not  be  neglected.         {Exit.) 
{Bertha,  after  -walking  up  end  down^ 
agitated,  and  fregutntly  stopping  to 
listen.) 


Ah  no !  deeeivBdag^  !  I  need  not  listen  I 
]No  bounding  steps  approadi. 

iShe  sits  down  despondingly*    Enters 

Eihwald  behind^  and  steals  softly  up 

to  her,) 
Eth,  Bflr&a! 

Ber.  {Starting  up.)  My  Ethwald  ! 
iHe  holds  out  his  arms  to  her  joyfuU 

ly,  and  she  bursts  into  tears.) 
Eth»  Thou  dost  not  grieve  that  I  am 

•  safe  return'd  ? 
Ber   O  no  !  I  do  not  grieve,  yet  I  must 

weep. 
Hast  thou,  in  truth,  been  kind  ?  I  will  not 

chide : 
I  cannot  do  it  now. 
Eth,'  O  fie  upon  thee !  like  a  wajrward 

child 
To  look  upon  me  thus  !  cheer  up,  my  love. 
iHc  smiles  upon  her  joyfully  ^  and  Iter 

countenance  brightens.     She  tJien 

puts  her  hand  upon  his  arm^  and 

stepping  back  a  little  space,  surveys 

him  with  deUght,) 
Ber,  Thou  man  of  mighty  deeds ! 
Thou,  whom  the  brave  shall  love,   and 

princes  honour ! 
Dost  tJiou,  in  truth,  return  to  me  again, 
Mine  own,  my  very  Ethwald  ? 
Eth,  No,  that  were  paltry :  I  return  to 

thee 
A  thousandfold  the  lover  thou  hast  known 

me. 
I  have,  of  late,  been  careless  of  thee,  Bertha. 
The  hopeless  calm  of  dull  obscurity. 
Like  the  thick  vapours  of  a  stagnant  pool, 
(^press*d  my  heart,  and  smoSier*d  kind 

affections ; 
Bat  now  the  enlivening  breeze  of  fortune 

wakes 
3Iy  torpid  soul— When  did  I  ever  ibid  thee 
To  such  a  warm  and  bounding  heart  as 

this  ?  {EmWaces  Tier.) 

The  king  has  given  me  Mairneth^s  earl- 
dom- 
Nay)  smile,  my  Bertha ! 

Ber,  So  I  do,  my  Ethwald. 
.  Eth.  The  noble  Ethling  greatly  honours 

me 
With  precious  tokens:  nay,  the. very  sol- 
diers 
Do  cock  their  pointed  weapons  hs  I  pass  ; 
As  though  it  were  to  a&y\  ^^"There  goes  the 

man 
That  we  would  cheerly  follow." 
Unto  what  end  these  Mr  beginnings  point 
I  know  not—but  of  this  I  am  assured. 
There  is  a  course  of  houour  lies  before  me 
Be  it  with  dangers,  toil,  or  pain  beset. 
Which  I  will  boldly  tr^.  Smiles  not  m} 

love? 
Ber,  I  should,  in  truth:  but  how  is 

this  ?  methinks 
Thou  ever  look*st  upon  the  things  to  come 
I  on  the  past.    A  great  and  honoured  man 
I  know  thou'lt  be :  but  O,  tikthink  thee 

then! 
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How  once,  thou  weiC,  within  these  haj^y 

walls, 
A  little  cheerful  boy,  with  curly  pate. 
Who  led  th&in£uit  Bertha  by  thie  hand,  . 
Storing  her  lap  with  every  gaudy*  flower  ; 
With  speckled  eggs  stolen  from  the  hedge- 

ling*s  nest, 
And  berries  from  the  tree :  ay,  tliink  on 

this. 
And  then  I  know  thou'lt  love  me ! 

{Trumpet  sounds— matching  hold  of 
him  eagerly.) 
Hear'st  thou  that  sound?    the    blessed 

saints  preserve  thee ! 
Must  thou  depart  so  soon  ? 

Eth.  Yes,  of  necessity :  reasons  of  weight 
Constrain  the  king ;  and  I,  new  in  his  ser- 
vice, 
Must  seem  to  follow  him  with  willing  steps. 
But  go  thou  with  me  to  the  castle  gate. 
We  will  not  part  until  the  latest  moment. 
Ber,  Yet  stop,  I  pray,  thou  must  re- 
ceive my  pledge. 
See*st  thou  this  woven  band  of  many  dyes. 
Like  to  a  mottled  snake  ?  its  shiny  woof 
Was  whiten*d  in  the  pearly  dew  c^  eve. 
Beneath  the  silver  moon ;  its  varied  warp 
Was  dyed  with  potent  herbs,  at  midnight 

cuU'd. 
It  hath  a  wond'rous  charm :  the  breast  that 

wears  it 
No  change  of  soft  affection  ever  knows. 
Eth,  {Receiving  it  with  a  smile*)  Vll 
wear  it,  Bertha.  (  Trumpet  sounds.) 
Hark !  it  calls  me  hence, 

Ber.  O,  go  not  yet !  here  is  anotlier  gift. 
This  ring,  enrich*d  with  stone  of  basilisk. 
Whenever  pressM  by  the  kind  wearer's 

hand, 
Presents  the  giver's  image  to  his  mind. 
Wilt  thou  not  wear  it  ? 

Eth,  {Receivingit.)  Yes,  and  press  it  too. 

Ber*  And  in  this  purse 

{Taking  out  a  purse.) 
Eth.  What !  still  another  charm  ?    • 

{Laughing.) 
Thou  simple  maid ! 
Dost  thou  believe  that  witched  gear  like  this 
Hath  power  a  lover  faithful  to  retain, 
More  than  thy  gentle  self ! 
Ber.  Nay,  laugh,  but  wear  them. 
Eth,  I  will,  my  love,  since  thou  wilt 
have  it  so. 

{Putting  them  in  his  breast.) 
Here  are  they  lodged,  and  cursed  be  the 

hand 
That  plucks  them  forth !  And  now  receive 

my  pledge. 
It  is  a  jewel  of  no  vulgar  worth : 

( Ties  it  on  lier  arm.) 
Wear  it,  and  think  of  me.  But  yet,  belike. 
It  must  be  steep'd  into  some  wi«ard*s  pot. 
Or  have  some  mystic  rhyming  mutter*d 

o'er  it. 
Ere  it  will  serve  the  tton. 

Ber.  {  Pressing  the  jewel  on  her.  tirnu) 
O  no !  right  wtU  I  feel  there  is  no  need» 
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Mih»  Come,  lei  vm  goi  wv  do  not  pwrt, 
thou  kiiow*8t. 
But  atthe  castle  gate.  Cheer  np,  my  Bertha  { 
1*11  soon  return,  and  oft  return  agam. 
X  {Exeunt.) 
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But  he  does  not  return.  Fortune 
smiles  on  the  schemes  of  his  ambition. 
The  aged  monarch  dies;  the  young 
Edward,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown, 
is  artfully  dispossessed  of  his  right : 
Ethwald,  having  usurped  his  power, 
is  united  to  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  the  cold,  the  imperious, 
the  cheerless  Elburga ;  and  it  is  not 
till  she  and  her  ladies  are  awaiting  the 
approach  of  Ethwald  to  join  in  the  co- 
ronation procession,  that  the  tender  and 
forgotten  Bertha  is  again  introduced. 

A  song  heard  witJiouU 
Ah,  maiden  !  bear  the  biling  smart. 

Nor  thus  thy  loss  deplore ; 
The  thane's  daughter  has  his  heart,—. 

He  will  return  no  more. 
lit  iMdy.  'Tis  strangely  melancholy. 
Dwina.  'Tis  Uke  the  mournful  sounds 
which  oftentimes 
The  midnight  watcher,  in  his  lonely  tower. 
Hears,  with  the  wailing  blast  most  sweetly 
mingled. 
EKf*  {To  attendants)  Go  thou  and  lead 

her  hither. 
Att,  I  will,  great  queen ; — ^but  heare  she 
eomes  unbidden. 
{Enter  Bertha^  wiih  a  wild  unsettled 
uir^  and  her  hair  scattered  upon  her 
shoulders.    The  ladies  gather  about 
her  vfith  curiosity,) 
1st  Lady.  How  fair  she  is  ! 
2d  Lady.  Her  eyes  of  lovely  blue, 
Gentle  but  restless.    Dost  thou  see  that 
glance  ?  {To  1st  Lady,) 

I  fear  to  look  upon  her. 
Dwina.  Fie,  fie  upon  it !  press  not  near 
her  thus ; 
I3ie  seems  offended :  I  will  speak  to  her. 
{To  Bertha.)  Sweet  lady,  art  thou  sad  ? 
'{Bertha  looks  steadfastly  at- her,  then 
drops  her  head  upon  her  breast  and 
makes  no  answer.) 
We  would  be  kind  to  thee. 

{Bertha  then  looks  more  gently  on  Tier, 
but  is  still  silent.) 
1st  Lady.   Dost  thou  not  speak,  thou 

who  canst  sing  so  well  ? 
Dwina.  Who  taught  thee  those  sweet 

notes  ? 
Ber»  The  night  was  dark.  I  met  spirits 
on  my  way. 
They  sung  me  sweet  songs,  but  they  were 
sorrowful. 
Dwina,  Ah,  woe  is  me !  and  dost  thou 
wander,  tlien. 
In  the  dark  night  alone,  no  one  to  tend  thee? 
M9r,  When  the  moon's  dark,  I  fcdlov 
the  night  bird*8  cry, 


And  it  dolli  guide  my  Way.— -But  he^ 

return. 
So  do  they  tell  me,  when  sweet  violets  blow^ 
And  summer  comes  again. 
Dwina,  And  who  is  he  ? 
Ber.  List,  and  the  winds  will  tell  thee 
as  they  pass : 
The  stilly  air  will  whisper  it    But  sofUy  I 
Tell  it  to  none  again,  Uiey  must  not  know 
How  stern  he  is,  for  he  was  gentle  once. 
Dwina,  A  cruel  heart  had  he  who  could 

forsake  thee ! 
Ber,  {Putting  her  hand  eagerly  on  DwU 
fuCs  mouth,)  Hush,  hush !  we'll  not  offend 

him.     He  is  great. 
And  must  not  be  offended. 

Elb,  {Coming  near  her,)  What !  say 'st 
thou  be  is  great  ? 
Rent  are  thy  weeds,  and  thin  thy  ruffled^ 

robe. — 
Why  didst  thou  leave  thy  home  thus  un- 
protected ? 
Ber.  {Turning  hastily  upon  her^)  I  saw 
his  banner  streaming  in  the  air. 
And  I  did  follow  it 

EU).  His  banner  in  the  air  ! — ^What  itf 

thy  love  ? 
Ber.  {Looking Jiercely  at  her.)  They  say 

he  is  a  king. 
Elb.  {Smiling.)  Poor  maid !— 'Tis  ever 
thus  with  such  as  she ; 
They  still  believe  themselves  of  some  high 

state, 
And  mimick  greatness. 

Ber,  Thou  art  a  fair  dame  and  a  gay— 
but  go; 
Take  off  thme  eyes  from  nie,  I  love  thee 
not 
[Shrinks  from  Elburga^  walking  back* 
wards  and  looking frowmngly  at  her  ; 
then  beckoning  to  Dwina,  she  speaks 
in  her  ear. ) 
They  say  a  royal  dame  has  woii  his  faith. 
Stately  and  proud.  But  in  a  gloomy  dream^ 
I  heard  it  first,  confuses  and  terrible  ; 
And  ofttimes  since  the  fiend  of  night  re« 

peats  it, 
As  on  my  pressed  breast  he  sits  and  groans, 
I'll  not  believe  it 
Dwina,  What  is  thy  name,  sweet  Udy? 
Ber.  {Rubbing  her  hand  across  her  fore* 
head  as  i/  trying  to  recollect ) 
I  hod  a  name  that  kind  friends  called  me 

by; 
And  with  a  blessing  did  the  holy  man 
Bestow  it  on  me.     But  I've  wander'd  far 
Through  woods  and  wilds,  and  strangely 

on  my  head 
The  numbing  winds  have  beat,  and  I  have 

lost  it. — 
Be  not  offended  with  mc ; 
For,  lady,  thou  art  gentle,  and  I  fear  dice. 
{Bowing  submissively  to  Dwina.) 

Enter  Ethelbert. 
Eth.  {To  Dwina,  after  looking  at  Ben,. 
tha.) 
\lliat  maid  is  that  so  haggard  and  so  wild? 
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..Dwiria^  A  wmd^rlhg  maniae,  but  so 

fair  and  gentle. 
Thou  needs  must  speak  to  her. 
.  Eih,  {Going  up  to  Bertha  )  Fair  lady, 
wUt  thou  suffer — Gracious  Heaven ! 
What  see  I  here!   the  sweet  and  gentle 

Bertha ! 
Ah,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Alas,  alas  !— 
Sweet  maiden,  dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Ber,  (After  looking  earnestly  at  Aim.) 
I  know  thee  well  enough.    They  call  thee 

mad; 
Thy  wild  and  raving  words  oft  made  the 

ears 
Of  holy  men  to  tingle. 
Eth.  She  somewhat  glances  at  the  truth. 

AUs! 
I*ve  seen  her  gay  and  blooming  as  the  rose. 
And  cheerful,  too,  as  song  of  early  lark. 
I've  seen  her  prattle  on  her  nuise's  lap, 
Innocent  bud !  and  now  I  see  her  thus  ! 

(  Weeps,) 
Ber.  Ah  I  dost  thou  weep  ?  are  they  un- 
kind to  thee  ?   iShaktTtg  her  head,) 
Yes,  yes !  from  out  the  herd,  like  a  Inark'd 

deer, 
They  drive  the  poor  distraught.  The  storms 

of  heaven 
Beat  on  him :  gaping  hinds  stare  at  his 


woe; 


And  no  ohe  stops  to  bid  heaven  speed  fais 
way. 
Eth,   (Flourish    of  trumpets.)    Sweet 

maid,  retire. 
Ber.  Nay,  nay  !  I  will  not  go ;  there  be 
without 
Those  who  will  frown  upon  me. 

Eth.       {Endeavouring  to  lead  her  off.) 
I  pray  thee  be  entreated  I 

(Dwina  takes  hold  of  her  also  to  lead 

^^  off^  hut  she  breaks  frotn  them 

furiously.) 

Ber,  Ye  shall  not  force  me  I   Wist  ye 

who  I  am  ? 

The  whirlwind  in  its   strength  contends 

with  me. 
And  I  o'ermaster  it 
Eth*  Stand  round  her  then,  I  pray  you, 
gentle  ladies ! 
The  king  must  not  behold  her. 

{The  ladies  gather  round  Bertha  and 
conceal  her.) 

Enter  l^TUWAisJi^  followed  hy  Thanes  and 
Attendants, 
Ethw.  {After  returning  ihe  obeisance  of 
the  assembly.) 
This  gay  and  fair  attendance  on  our  p^. 

son. 
And  on  our  queen,  most  hononred  lords 

and  dames. 
We  much  regard ;  and  could  my  heart  ex- 
press— 
{Bertha  hearing  his  voice,  shrieks 
out.) 
What  cry  is  that  ? 

'  Dwina.  Regard  it  not ;  it  is  a  wandering 
•  maid. 


Bistracted  in  her  Bikd,  wM  Is  in'teanli^ 
As  she  conceits  it,  of  some  fidthless  lover* 
She  sings  sweet  songs  of  wildest  harmony. 
And  at  the  queen's  comnuind  we  led  her  in. 
Ethw.  Seeking  her  love !  distracted  in  her 
mind  I 
Have  any  of  my  followers  wrong'd  her  ? 

Speak  ! 
If  it  be  so,  by  righteous  heaven,  I  swear ! 
The  man,  whoever  he  be,  shall  dearly  rue  it. 
{Bertha  shrieks  again^  and  breaking 
through  the  crowds  runs  up  to  Ethm 
wold.    He  starts  back^  and  covert 
his  eyes  with  one  hand^  whUst  she^ 
catching  hold  of  the  other,  presses 
it  to  her  breast.) 
Ber.  I've  found  thee  now,  and  let  the 
black  fiend  growl, 
t  will  not  part  with  thee.  I've  follow'd  thee 
Through  crag  and  moor  and  wild.    I've 

heard  thy  voice 
Sound  from  the  dark  hill's  side,  and  fol- 
low'd thee. 
I've  seen  thee  on  the  gath'ring  twilight 

clouds. 
Ride  with  the  stately  spirits  of  die  storm. 
But  thou  look'st  sternly  on  me. 

0  be  not  angry  !  I  will  kneel  to  thee ; 
For  thou  art  glorious  now,  as  I  am  told, 
And  must  have  worship. 

{Kneeling  and  bowing  her  head  meek** 
ly  to  the  ground.) 
Eih.  {Turning  away.)  O  God !  O  God  i 
where  art  thou,  Ethelbert  ? 
Thou  might'st  have  saved  me  this. 

{Looking  round  and  seeirig  that  Eth^ 

elbert  weeps  t  he  also  becomes  soften^ 

edy  and  turns  to  Bertha  with  great 

emotion.) 

Ber.  They  say  she's  fSsir  and  glorious  $ 

woe  is  me  I 

1  am  but  formed  as  simple  maidens  are* 
But  scorn  me  not :  I  have  a  powerful  spell, 
A  Druid  gave  it  me,  which  on  mihe  arm 
When  once  enclasp'd,  will  make  me  £Eur 

'  as  she ; 
So  thou  wilt  turn  to  me. 

Eth.  O  Ethelbert !  I  pray  tliee  pity  me ! 
This  sight  doth  move  me,  e'en  to  agony. 
Remove  her  hence;  but  O  deal  gently 
with  her ! 

{Ethelbert  endeavours  again  to  lead 
her  offy  and  the  ladies  crowd  abotd 
her.  She  is  then  carried  outi  o,nd  is 
heard  to  scream  as  (hey  are  carry^ 
ing  her.) 

Vol.  II.  pp.  221*^27. 

We  omit  the  splendid  conclusion  of 
the  first  part  of  Ethwald^  and  many 
passages  of  extraordinary  beauty^  tp 
present  to  our  readers  a  short  ei^tract 
from  the  concluding  scene  of  the  ty<^ 
rant's  life,  descriptive  o£  the  jealouti 
apprehensions  of  his  wskefbl  mg^t 
It  posseMestmeam^tnessaiid  a  Mli^ 
ty  that  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen  surpassed.  The  Queen  is  watdi« 
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ing  in  the  sick-chamber  of  Ethwald. 
It  is  mkhiigfat. 

Eih,  Hark !  some  one  comes. 

^Listening  •with  alarm.) 
Queen.   Be  not  disturbM,  it  is  youi 
faithful  groom 
Who  brings  the  watch-dog ;  all  things  are 
secure. 
Eih.  Nay,  but  I  heard  the  sound  of 
other  feet. 
{Running  to  the  door^  and  pushing  in 
a  great  bar,) 
Say,  who  art  thou  without  ? 

Voice  without.  Your  groom,  my  lord, 

who  brings  your  faiSiful  dpg. 
Eth,  (To  the  Queen.)  Did*8t  thou  not 

hear  the  sound  of  other  feet  ? 
Queen.  No ;  only  his.  Your  mind  is  too 

suspicious. 
Etii.  I,  in  his  countenance,  have  mark*d 
of  late 
That  which  I  like  not :  were  this  dreary 

night 
But  once  overmastered,  he  shall  watch  no 
more. 

iOjtem  the  door  tuspiciously^  and  en" 
ten  an  armed  man  leading  in  a  great 
•watch  dog .?  the  door  is  shut  again 
hastily^  and  the  bar  replaced.) 
,(  To  the  dog.)  Come,  rough  and  surly  friend ! 
Thou  only  dost  remain  on  whom  my  mind 
Can  surely  trust.    I'll  have  more  dogs  so 
train'd. 
{Looking  steadfastly  at  t?ie  groom,) 
Thy  face  is  pale ;  thou  hast  a  haggard  look : 
Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

{Seizing  him  by  the  neck.) 
Answer  me  quickly  I  Say,  where  hast  thou 
been  ? 
Gfoom.    Looking  upon  the  broad  and 

fearful  sky. 
Queen.  What  8ay*st  thou  ? 
Groom.  The  heavens  are  all  a  flaming  o*er 
our  heads. 
And  fiery  spears  are  shivering  through  the 
air. 
Eth.  Hast  thou  seen  this  ? 
Groom,  Ay,  by  our  holy  saint ! 
Queen.  It  is  some  prodigy,  dark  and 

portentous. 
Groom.  A  red  and  bloody  mande  seems 

outstretched  o'er  the  wide  welkin,  and 

Eth.  Peace,  damn'd  fool ! 
Tell  me  no  more :  be  to  thy  post  with- 
drawn. 

{Exit  groom  by  a  small  side^door^ 
leading  the  dog  with  him.) 
Eth,  {To  himself,  after  musing  for  some 
time.) 
Heaven  warring  o'er  my  head  !  there  is  in 

this 
Some  fearful  thing  betokened. 
If  that;  Iq  truth,  the  awful  term  is  come ; 
The  fearful  bound'ry  of  my  mortal  reach ; 
0*er  which  I  must  into  those  regions  pass 
Of  horror  and  despair,  to  take  iny  place 
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With  thdse,  who  do   their  blood-eamM 


crowns  exchange 
For  ruddy  circles  of  devouring  Bie ; 
Where  hopeless  woe,  and  gnashing  agony^ 
Writhe  in  the  dens  of  torment;  where 

things  be, 
Yet  never  imaged  in  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Dark,  horrible,  unknown— —^ 
1*11  mantle  o'er  my  head,  and  think  no 
more. 

{Covers  his  head  with  his  cloak,  and 
,    sinks  down  upon  the  couch.) 
Queen,  Nay,  rather  stretch  you  on  this 

fleecy  bed. 
Eth.  Rest  if  thou  canst,  I  do  not  hinder 

thee.  « 

Queen,  Then^  truly,  I  will  lean  my  head 
a  while ; 
I  am  overspent  and  weary. 

{Leans  on  the  couch.) 
Eth.  {Hastily  uncovering  his  face.) 
Thou  must  not  sleep.  Watch  with  me,  and 

be  silent ; 
It  is  an  awful  hour  ! 

{A  long  pause ,-  then  EthwQld  start* 
ing  up  from  the  couch  with  alarm.) 
I  hear  strange  sounds  ascrad  the  winding- 
stairs. 
Queen.  I  hear  them  too. 
Eih.  Ha !  dost  thou  also  hear  it  ? 
Then  it  is  reaL   (^Listening.)    I  hear  the 

clash  of  arms. 
Ho,  guard !  come  forth. 

Re-enter  G&OOM. 
Oo  rouse  my  faithful  dog  ; 
Dark  treason  is  upon  us. 

Groofn.  {Disappearing,  and  then  te-en^ 
tering.) 
He  sleeps  so  sound,  my  lord^  I  cannot  rouse 
him. 
Eih.  Then,  villain,  I'm  betrayed !  Thou 
hast  betray'd  me ! 
But  set  thy  brawny  strength  against  that 

door. 
And  bar  them  out  If  thou  but  seem'st  to 

flinch. 
This  sword  is  in  thy  healrt. 

VoL  II.  page  354.356. 

Ha  !  dost  thou  also  hear  it  ? — J^en 
it  is  real ! — What  a  distinct  concep- 
tion do  these  few  words  inspire  of  the 
constant  agitation  and  feverish  suspi-> 
cion  of  the  nsnrper's  mind  ! 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
speak  at  length  of  the  remaining 
plays. 

The  tragedy  of  Rayner  is,  though 
containing  many  beautiful  passages, 
almost  a  failure.  It  was  an  early  ef- 
fort. The  plot-^o  use  a  word  of  Gar- 
rick's — U  iW.  concocted  ;  thesubiectis 
unpleasing;  and  it  is  altogether  a 
scrambling  and  uninteresting  play. 

Constantino  Paleologus  is  pernaps 
13 


JliMMC]  JaannmJBmUu*  Iff 

ibt  ^fffyimt^  0m  MitlMr^s  works,    it  the  {Mi<foe«ioB0f  aatupid  ttp4tr&888| 

Thetaslt'wbidi  hasgivea  up  th6«tagtt 

»  pim  great  Batioiud  dramaltc  e8ta<> 

JiUshments,  to  the  einpCj  absnsdUies 

of  French  m^o-drames  and  equestrian 

epectades,  seems  to  have  tak^si  r^u^ 

in  the  minor  theatres.    Constantine, 

negpLected  by  both  Drury-Lane  ai>4 

CoTeDt-dGardeD^  was  acted  with  the 

greatest  Af^dause  for  upwards  of  fifty 

nights  in  suecessioa  at  the  Cinovs.* 

The  last  scene  ot  this  play  is  peculiar* 

ly  beamti^iL     *'  It  has/'  says  the 

Sdinbtur^  Review,  ^  aU  the  truth  and 

•implieity  of  nature,  but  no  eflfeet/' 

If  events  so  interestuig  and  important 

fs  those  oceupying  the  concluding 

seene  of  Constantine,  be  indeed  pour* 

trayed  mkh  '^  the  truth  and  sim^ioity 

qf  nature,"  the  want  of  eifeot  cannot 

he  aserihed  to  the  imperfections  of  the 

author,  but  to  the  defective  sen^ibili* 

ties  of  the  critic 

Orra,  notwithstanding  the  un{dea« 
aant  vulgarity  of  one  of  the  inferior 
fharaetem,  is  a  most  exquisite  aqd 
tou^ng  per£ormanoe«  It  has  beeo 
•aid,  tfauit  iSke  sulgect  of  this  {day  is 
**  A  Young  Lady  who  is  afnid  of 
Ghotts."t  And,  in  the  same  mann^, 
the  subject  of  Othello  is  a  black  geo^ 
tleman,  idiose  wife  had  lost  her  poc* 
ket- handkerchief ;  but  the  shallow 
disaeminators  of  such  trumpery  ob^ 
iKTvations  are  beneath  our  contempt ; 

they  are  not  directed  by  a  spirit  of  cri«  ^  _  . 

ticism,  but  of  calumny ;  they  sacrifice    Preswit  Wim  fiom  fijrmer  swrows-^ 
Oie  just  cWms  rf  Ulent,  to  Ae  pdtry     0.  -ha^««^.dl  ^  bU^  «ght  «.4 


of  delicacy  of  tbou^t  and  fepUng^  an4 
of  grace  of  expression.  But  we  asay 
quote  no  more  &om  the  dramatie 
W4N^,  or  there  would  be  no  space  aU 
lowed  us,  to  aiford  a  spedmcQ  of  iha 
Ivrtc  compositions  Bi  this  va|ioi|s  and 
oelighlf ttt  irriter. 

SONG  FKOU  THE  BEACOW. 
1. 

WishM.for  gslssthe  light  vane  veering. 
Better  dreams  the  duU  night  cbeeriog  i 
Lighter  heart  the  monung  gieeUng, 
Things  of  better  omen  m^Uog ; 
£yes  each  passing  stEsnger  watchiog, 
Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catching, 
Say  he  existeth  stiU  on  earthly  ^und, 
The  absent  wiU  return,  the  lonj;,  long  lost 
be  found* 

S. 
Ifl  the  tower  the  ward4)dl  ringing, 
In  the  court  the  carals  singing ; 
Busy  bands  the  gi^  hoard  droMing, 
Eager  steps  the  threshciUi  pres^ng ; 
Opened  anns  in  haste  advancing, 
Joyful  looks  through  blind  t^ars  glanwi^  ; 
The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  ^ped  houvd. 
Say  he  in  truth  is  here,  our  long,  long  ]((>8t 
is  found. 


Hymned  thanks  and  bedesmen  praj4ag. 
With  sheftthed  sword  the  urchin  playing  ( 
Blaeon'd  hall  with  torehes  burning, 
Cheer^  mom  in  peace  retaining ; 
Converse  sweet  that  stranj^riy  berrowp 


vanity  of  uttering  a  smart  and  pert 
ea^ession;  and  they  can  propose  to 
tiiemselves  no  imaginable  result  from 
their  faoetioasness,  beyond  Uiat  of 
arming  the  aninventive  spleen  of  me* 
diocrity,  with  a  collection  of  ready* 
inade  insinuations  against  the  exer- 
tions of  superior  genius. 

The  Dream,  a  prose  tra^y,  in 
thnee  acts,  we  should  dass,  with  Ray** 
ner,  in  iAie  inferior  class  of  Joanna 
Baillie's  writings;  except  that  the 
cpening  and  the  concluding  scenes  are 
ver^  fiur  superior  to  anything  contain-* 
ed  in  the  earlier  published  play. 

The  beautiful  liule  sketch,  the  Bea. 
eon,  concludes  her  volumes :^*and  it 
is  wkh  difficulty  that  we  refrain  i^om 
effmiig  another  exiraet.  The  thiid 
soeaeofihe  second  act  is  fauklew.  It 


That  says,  he  with  us  bide^  our  long,  loi\g 
lost  is  found ! 

SONG. 

Oh,  welcome,  bat  and  owlet  gray,  ^ 
Thus  winging  low  your  airy  way  5 
And  wdoome,  moth  and  drowsy  fly, 
That  to  mine  ear  came  bnmmfag  \j  ; 
And  welcome,  shadows  long  and  deep. 
And  stars  that  from  ^  blue  sky  |»epi 
Ohj  welcome  all !  to  me  ye  sayt 
My  woodland  love  is  on  her  wifr. 
Upon  the  soft  wind  floats  her  hairy 
Jler  breath  is  in  the  dewy  air, 
Her  steps  are  in  the  whisperM  sound 
That  steals  along  the  sUlly  ground. 
Oh,  dawn  of  day,  in  rosy  bower. 
What  art  diou  to  this  witching  hour  t 
Oh,  noon  of  day,  in  sunsfaiae  oiight. 
What  art  thou  to  this  fSOl  of  night  { 


■*T 


•^^^ 


m*» 


*  The  Fazio  of  Milman  was  also  fint  played  at  diSs  thcstie. 
t  Edinburgh  Review  of  Miss  Baillie*s  Third  Vehuu  of  Pkrs  onihe  Passions. 
Vol..  XVI.  Z  ^^ 
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If  the  passages  which  we  haye  here 
presented,  do  not  fully  justify  the  high 
admiration  which  we  have  expressed 
for  the  genius  of  the  exalted  woman 
whose  works  have  formed  the  subrject 
of  the  present  observations ;  we  may 
have  compromised  our  own  reputation 
for  discernment,  but  we  have  at  least 
dealt  fairly  with  our  readers,  and  af- 
forded them,  by  the  copiousness  of  our 
extracts,  the  opportunity  of  judging 
and  deciding  for  themselves. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  Comedies 
of  our  authoress,  because,  though  they 
are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  very 
dever  woman,  they  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  the  hign  distinction  of  be- 
ing placed  in  contact  with  the  more 
splendid  efforts  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
genius. — ^We  wish  they  had  not  been 
published ;  for,  to  have  disappointed, 
in  one  branch  of  literature,  the  expec- 
tations which  have  been  excited  by  an 
author's  success  in  another,  will  al- 
ways, to  a  certain  degree,  impair  the 
lustre  of  any,  even  the  brightest,  re- 
putation. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  human  fore- 
sight to  divine  which,  among  the  ma- 
ny distinguished  names  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  shall  circulate  in  the  conver- 
sations of  posterity^  and  become  illus- 
trious among  the  generations  that  are 
yet  unborn.  Posthumous  celebrity  is 
not  the  certain  recompense  of  superior 
genius.  It  is  not  pre-eminent  abilities, 
and  the  worthy  occupation  of  them 
alone,  that  are  sufficient  for  the  raising 
up  a  (deathless  name.  Much  of  chance 
and  accident  is  mingled  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  works,  and  in  effecting 
the  permanent  renown  of  those  who 
are  emulous  of  literary  distinction; 
and  in  contemplating  the  labours  of 
our  living  poets,  no  man  can  with  any 
confidence  decide  which  among  them 
shall  successfully  float  down  upon  the 
stream  of  time,  or  which  shall  be  strand- 
ed by  untoward  circumstances  on  the. 
banks  and  shoals  of  the  current.  But 
if  the  authoress  of  Plays  on  the  Pas- 
sions would  consent  to  publish  an  edi- 
tion of  her  collected  works,  omitting 
all  the  comedies  and  the  few  tragedies 
that  are  unworthy  of  her,  and  add- 
ing only  such  among  her  manuscripts 
as  are  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  her 
pen — ^if  she  would  alter  such  defective 
lines  as  some  judicious  male  friend 
would  readily  point  out  to  her^  which 
do  not  perhaps  exceed  a  hundred  in  the 
whole  aggr^te  of  her  works,  and  of 


which  some  occur  to  impair  the  influx 
ence  of  her  most  exquisite  passages-— 
If  she  would  thus  remove  the  imper- 
fections on  the  surface  of  her  works, 
which,  though  they  detract  little  from 
the  admiration  of  the  candid  and  the 
discerning,  afford  most  admirable  to- 
pics for  the  malignity  of  that  multi- 
tude of  readers,  whose  shallow  talents 
are  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  a 
foult,  but  incapable  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  beauty,  and  who  deught  in 
discovering  an  opportunity  of  vindica- 
ting their  intellectual  inferiority  by 
sarcasms  on*the  exertions  of  the  more 
endowed — ^if  our  authoress  would  con- 
sent to  such  a  sacrifice,  we  should  say 
that  there  were  no  productions  of  any 
living  writer  so  certain  of  encounter- 
ing few  impediments  to  their  progress, 
and  securing  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity,  as  those    of  Joanna  Baillie. 
Her  powers  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cotem- 
poraries — to    Southey — ^to   Scott— or 
Byron.    She  is  not  a  writer  for  any 
particular  age  or  fashion,  but  trusts, 
uke  Shakspeare,  for  the  success  of  her 
works  to  the  general  sympathies  of  our 
race,  and  appeals  to  those  permanent 
affections  wnich  are  common  to  us  aU. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  her  style  and 
language,  which  casts  over  the  moving 
picture  of,  her  scenes  a  sweet,  autum- 
nal hue,  caught  from  the  deep  and 
mellow  tints  of  our  elder  Dramatists ; 
but  she  is  far  superior  to  all  that  man- 
nerism of  thought  and  feeling  which 
is  engendered  of  narrow  views  of  life, 
and  of  a  poor  and  hounded  imagina- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  in  entreating 
her  to  cast  aside  her  comedies  and  a 
few  other  of  her  works,  we  call  upon 
her  to  make  an  enormous  sacrifice ;  we 
feel  it  to  be  such ;  we  call  on  her  to  cast 
aside  much  that  we  should  regret  to 
lose,  but  this  advice  is  given  in  a  spi- 
rit of  zealous  admiration  that  cannot 
be  distrusted.    We  wish  her  to  cut 
away  the  weaker  branches  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  thriving  trunk ; 
the  works  already  published  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  totally  recalled,  but  the 
world  will  think  kindlier  of  their  errors 
when  they  are  no  longer  sanctioned  by 
the  protection  of  so  powerful  a  parent, 
and  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that 
to  have  published  less  than  our  com- 
petitors, is  one  of  the  most  certain 
means  of  outstripping  them  in  the  race 
of  fame. 


i82«.:3 
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If  there  be  one  topic  more  than  an- 
other on  which  we  have  especially  en- 
lightened the  eyes  of  the  public,  it  is 
tile  utter  profligacy  of  the  London  pe- 
riodical press.  That  there  are  many 
honourable  and  upright  men  connect- 
ed with  it,  is,  of  course,  quite  true ; 
but  that  the  pervading  spirit  of  those 
who  are  deep  in  its  arcana,  and  occu- 
pied in  directing  its  energies,  is  base 
and  villainous,  we  are  as  clearly  per- 
suaded, as  that  there  are  stars  m  the 

The  answer  to  us  is,  of  course,  easy 
and  obvious.  ''  Who  expects  that  it 
should  be  otherwise — and  again,  of 
what  sort  of  importance  is  it  to  any- 
body out  of  its  immediate  sphere, 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  ?  We  read  the 
Times,  it  will  be  said,  without  caring 
a  farthing  for  the  canaille  engaged  in 
conducting  and  writing  for  it. — We 
pore  listlessly,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
month,  over  the  Magazines,  &c.  when 
they  happen  to  lie  on  the  table  of  our 
dubs  or  libraries,  without  troubling 
our  heads  to  inquire  to  whom  it  is 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  volume 
of  filth,  stupidity,  or  ignorance,  which 
they  have  catered  for  us."  We  admit 
the  truth  of  this  reply — ^but  beg  leave 
to  rejoin,  that  there  are  classes  of 
society,  which  do  not  look  on  the 
things  in  this  light — which  take  their 
tone  from  these  publications — ^which 
retail  their  opinions  at  second-hand~- 
and  are  inclined  to  offer  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  tl^eir  conductors  or  contri- 
butors. It  is  to  them  that  we  mean 
to  speak — ^not  to  those  whose  rank  or 
education  puts  them  entirely  above 
the  sphere  of  being  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  pollution  of  those,  whom 
one  of  the  most  pestilent  of  the  crew 
has  called  by  the  happy  and  appropri- 
ate name  of  Vermin. 
.  Of  late  years,  since  the  angry  heats 
of  politics  have  considerably  cooled, 
and  those  wretches  are  not  able  to 
earn  their  unhappy  bread  by  brawling 
against  their  country,  they  have  taken 
a  new  direction,  and  intromitted  with 
literature.  Into  this  they  have  car- 
ried all  the  natural  filthiness  of  their 
Whig  spirit — (everything  mean  or  de- 
graded has  a  tendency  to  Whiggery,  and 
may  be  safely  classed  under  that  great 
generic  term  for  everything  filthy) 
to  which  they  have  added  the  spiteful 


feeling  of  personal  envy.  In  politics, 
though  they  railed  at  the  great  and 
worthy,  it  was  without  this  additional 
taint.  They  had  curses  on  their  lips, 
and  venom  in  their  hearts,  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  for  having  pros- 
trated the  implacable  foe  of  England, 
but  none  of  them  was  so  Bedlamitish, 
as  to  fancy  that  he  himself  was  per* 
sonally  aggrieved  by  the  prominence 
of  the  Duke  in  military  amdrs.  They 
uttered  spiteful  hissings  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  except  those  whom 
that  eminent  and  inflexible  lawyer 
has  most  justly  and  firmly  kept  from 
undeserved  honours  in  the  profes- 
sion which  their  participation  in  it 
tends  to  degrade,  none  of  the  scrib- 
blers looked  with  jealous  leer  malign 
on  his  occupancy  of  the  Woolsack,  as 
depressing  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  laudable  callings.  They 
hated  them,  and  other  such  men,  be- 
cause they  were  great,  and  friends  to 
the  interests  of  England;  but  there 
did  their  hatred  cease.  When  they 
turned  from  literature  to  politics,  this 
new  incentive  to  spite  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  great  writers  of  the  Tory 
party  they  hated  for  the  same  reason 
as  they  hated  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Tory  party ;  but,  moreover,  every  poor 
pen-dxibbler  of  the  set  thoi^ht  that 
their  supremacy  in  literature  cast  a 
shadow  over  himself.  A  creature  who 
was  employed  at  a  penny,  a-line  to 
write  a  tale  for  an  ^'  Entartaining  and 
Instructive  Miscellany,"  felt  sore  at 
the  talent  of  the  author  of  Waverley. 
A  three-penny  critic  foamed  at  tne 
mouth,  because  his  lucubrations  re- 
mained unread  by  those  who  chuckled 
over  the  articles  of  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker.  All  the  eminent  gentlemen  who 
write  for  the  Sunday  papers  bellowed 
against  the  wit  and  poignancy  of  John 
Bull ;  and,  assuming  for  granted  that 
Theodore  Hook  was  its  writer,  made 
him  the  butt  for  all  the  petty  wea- 
pons of  cowardly  malignity.  We,  of 
course,  in  this  order  of  affairs,  came  in 
for  our  share  of  the  current  abuse  from 
the  miserable  things  of  other  Maga- 
zines, and  were  rejoiced  at  the  circum- 
stance. We  need  hardly  extend  this 
catalogue  any  farther. 

We  said  that  We  were  rejoiced  at 
being  attacked  by  such  people.  We 
are  so,  because  we  can  with  truth  sin§ 


^ 


ISO 


ProflSjj^^  •ftke  LoHdmi  P^ddital  Preti. 


C^o«. 


as  Man  is  made  to  do  in  DIbdin's  dull 
borletta  of  Poor  Vulcan : 


«Ydu  know  our  trade  is  Was, 
And  nrliat  shoruld  we  deny  it  for  f^^ 

and  any  hostiUlies  against  us  bare 

been  in  general  provoked  by  our  uncom*' 

promistDg  tone>  our  open  and  neter* 

ceasing  cnd^ay  of  contempt,  and  the 

fierce  mnt  that  we  bare  always  shewn 

in  defiance*    We,  tberefcre^  complain 

not ;  fir  from  it  indeed.   We  take  ad*« 

mirable  care  that  any  antagonist  de-> 

fIdTfihf  of  our  notice,  shall  rue  the  da^ 

that  his  evil  fate  led  him  to  provoke 

an  adversary*  Wliose  powers  and  incli<' 

nation  lo  smite  the  ungodly  hove  ne*' 

ver  been  denied  or  even  doubted.  For 

the  same  reason,  we  make  no  oomplaint 

over  their  attacks  on  John  Bull.    He 

desttroyed  those  to  whom  he  opposed 

himself,  and  is  still  in  evcr-restlesa    perhaps  fair  enough,  and  not  more  al^ 

activity  in  the  same  pursuit.  That  the     surd  than  what  is  given  us  by  the 


As  they  cannot  understand  what  we 
have  quoted,  #e  may  as  well  Inform 
them,  that  in  their  attacks  on  the  moat 
eminent  literary  character  of  the  ooira«« 
try,  in  cowardice  of  manner,  in  skuUb-' 
ingness  of  operation,  in  imbecility  ef 
effbet,  and  total  want  of  impression  On 
the  object  assailed,  they  may  find  thak 
prototype  in  their  brother  Vermix. 

We  shall  give  our  readers  one  spe^ 
cimen  of  their  attacks.  In  the  London 
Magazme  for  February,  1823,  it  ifaay 
perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  lew 
peo]^e,  there  was  a  review  of  Peveril 
of  tne  Peak,  marked  by  an  insulting 
spirit.  The  Author  of  Waverley  Irai 
compared  to  Cobbctt,  &c.    All  tnis  ia 


Whigs  in  their  desperation  should 
have  resorted  to  the  tUl  then  unheard- 
•f  method  of  calumniating  the  8uppo« 
aed  editor  by  name,  is  only  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  usual  shabbiness  of  their 
conduct.  We  should  be  adiamed,  in-4 
deed,  that  any  of  our  writers,  turning 
away  fit>m  the  consideration  of  the 
prindpkB,  diould  abuse  the  editors  of 
the  Morning  Chronide  tod  Times-^ 
Mr  — i  or  Mr  — *^,  by  allusion  to 
their  personal  historv,  even  if  their  lu- 
cubrations himpened  by  any  rareehance 
to  posseoB  sufficient  talent  to  call  fiirt^ 
our  ang«*. 
But  admitting,  as  we  freely  do>  the 

Sopriety  of  att^ldng  us,  and  others 
ze  us,  we  must  add,  that  the  literary 


idiots  of  the  New  Monthly,  who  find 
evidences  of  a  conspiracy  agakist  the 
liberties  of  the  country  in  the  Scotdh 
Novels ;  but  we  distinctly  recolleot  feeU 
ing  a  ^ht  sensation  of  disgust  on 
reading  it.  We  did  not  at  tne  time 
know,  what  has  since  come  to  out 
knowledge,  that  it  had  contained  • 
passage  o^consummate  blackguardism^ 
Between  the  first  and  second  para- 
graphs asihe^  now  stand,  another  waa 
originally  prmted,  and,  good  tedder, 
here  it  isw-^[[Observe  that  the  Vermia 
had  attributed  the  Scotch  Novels  $1* 
ready  by  name  to  Sir  Walter  Scott-« 
an  assertion  which  he  repeats  immedii* 
ately  after.]] 

^*-  There  were  tworthii^  that  we  used  iO 


acftvengers  who  took  up  the  trade  q£    admire  of  old  in  this  author,  and  that  we 


assassin,  displayed  k  feeling  of  filthy 
malignity  in  their  impotent  attacks  on 
the  great  writers  of  the  party,  which 
is  laughable  from  its  feebleness,  while 
it  disgusts  by  its  baseUess.  Words* 
worth  is  taunted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  a  thousand  minor  pud*- 
dles,  with  being  a  stamp^master,  as  if 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  £x- 
eursion.  Southey  is  abused  for  being 
Iiaureate,  ktid  hut  boyish  exttav^;an- 
eies  flung  in  his  fi»c^-4iow  Coleridge 
'^ims  been  insulted^  it  is  needless  to  re^ 
capitulate-'^-and  the  ambble  life$  and 
undenting  kindness  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  cannot  save  him  frtmi  venomoua 
nibblings  from  people^  WhoOe  exertions 
in  this  Sort  remind  us  ef  the  achieve* 
maita  of  the  mouse  in  the  BUtnwhe* 
m7omacbii»« 


have  had  occasion  to  admire  anew  in  the 
present  instance, — ^the  extreme  life  of  mind 
or  naturalness  displayed  in  the  descriptions, 
and  the  magnanimity  and  freedom  from 
bigotry  and  prejudice  shewn  in  the  draw* 
ing  of  the  characters.  This  last  quality  ift 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  reputdl'anmor 
is  accused  of  being  a  iherottgh'paced  par-* 
Hum  l«  hit  (mnpenon^ — intolenmt^  meo^ 
GKiraav,  XEiiiri  a  ^ftofBssKU  tOA]>» 
Bataa^  a  stuodIt  hack,  a  pitriFu^ 

HETAILUB  Oa SUBORN SaOt*  IHFAMOVS 
SLANnERSt  A  LITERARY  JACK  KSTOH» 

•foho  would  greedily  saeryice  any  one  ofanom 
ther  way  of  linking  at  a  victim  to  prejudice 
and  power y  and  yet  ^ould  do  it  hy  other 
handtt  rather  than  appear  in  it  himtelfi 
Can  this  be  all  true  of  the  Author  of  Wa* 
verley;  and  does  he  deal  out  such  fine 
and  heaped  justice  to  aH  sects  and  parties 
In  times  past  P  Pethaps(ifso)oaeeftheie 
fKtremes  aocoonts  for  the  other  $  and,  as 


itmo 


PnfiigfUf  ^  Hhf  Lomim  TetMkmL  PrH$. 


iffir 


*  be  knaws  all  fuaMdes  with  » learned  spi* 
tit,'  probably  he  may  be  aware  of  thk  prac- 
tical defect  in  himself,  and  be  determined 
to  shew  to  posterity,  that  when  his  own  in^ 
terest  was  not  concerned^  he  was  as  free 
from  that  nauseous  and  pettifogging  bigot' 
ry^  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation^  as  any 
man  could  he.    As  a  novel-writer,  he  gives 
iht  devil  his  due,  and  he  gives  iM  mote  to 
4  saint  Ha  treats  human  nature  s<furvi]y, 
yet  handsomely ;  that  is,  much  as  it  de* 
sierves ;  and,  if  it  is  the  same  person  who 
is  the  authoir  of  the  Scotch  Novds,  and  who 
has  a  secret  moving  hand  in  certain  Scotch 
Newspapers  and  Magazines,  we  may  fairly 
characterise  him  as 

^  The  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.* 
*'  Among  other  characters  in  the  work 
before  us,  is  that  of  Ned  Christian,  a 

60LB.BL0ODED  HYPOCRITE,  PAKDEH, 

AHB  iNtRiGUER  ;  yct  a  man  of  prodi" 
gious  talent, — of  great  versatility,'— of  un* 
alterable  self-possession  and  good  humour, 
and  with  a  power  to  personate  aglrecably, 
and  to  the  life,  any  character  he  pleascKL 
Might  not  such  a  man  have  written  the 
Scotch  Novels  ?'* 

{^Sic  in  the  first  copies  of  the  Z»oii- 
don  Magazine  for  Februmy  1883,  p. 
90^306.  In  ike  copies^  as  now  pub-' 
iished,  it  does  not  appear,  and  the  space 
a  occupied  in  the  page  is  supplied  by 
a  piece  of  balaam,  being  an  anecdote 
•JDr  FrtLnklinr\ 

Well^  reader,  ndiat  do  yoa  think  of 
thftt?  Here  is  a  wretch  directly  call* 
log  dne  of  the  greatest  and  best  mea 
^the  country,  a  toad<*eater,  a  hack,  a 
suborner^  a  slanderer,  a  Jack  Ketch,—' 
a  man  intolerant,  mercenary,  and 
■KBD,  and,  hy  implication,  a  cold« 
bloo^  hypocrite,  a  ponder^  and  an 
intriguer.  Is  it  expected  that  we 
should  say  a  word  in  answer  ?  No,  we 
leave  you  to  decide  on  the  constrno^ 
tion  of  the  head  and  heart  of  him  who 
wrote  it,  without  adding  a  word. 

This  man  is,  if  we  may  trust  the 
chatter  of  booksellers'  shops,  Mb:  Tay- 
£«»,  senior  partner  of  the  house  of 
Taylor  and  Hessey,  90,  Fleet  Street^ 
and  IS,  Waterloo  Place.    We  take  a 

Ceasore  in  hanghig  him  upon  a  g|b- 
It  as  a  fit  object  for  the  slow-moTing 
finger  of  soom,  with  the  appropriate 
label  of,  *'  This  is  Mr  Taylor,  who 
wrote  the  review  of  PeTeril  of  the 
Peak  fbr  his  Fleet  Street  MisoeUany." 
After  it  was  printed,  terror  seised  the 
cowardly  spirit  of  the  proprietor,  and 
after  having  disposed  of  two  or  three 
htttidced  ofthetn,  th^  were^called  in 
With  ih#  most  bnathkki  rapidity. 


Some,  however^  were  out  of  tfaBhr 
reach,  and  from  one  of  them  is  printed 
the  above.  What  a  combination  of 
flhh  there  is  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion !  The  paltry  motive,  the  direct 
falsehood,  the  low  and  ridicukras 
envy,  the  mean  venom  of  the  compo>« 
sition,  well  harmonise  with  the  peor 
and  snivelling  poltroonery  of  its  wv^ 
paression.  It  says  as  plamly  as  &  fact 
cam  speak.  We  would  be  assaissins  if 
vbe  durst*  Onr  eolrardiee,  and  not  owr 
will,  prevents. 

Enough  of  this.    We  hate  just  one 
observation   to  make,  and  we  tot^ 
dude.      The  pretext  alleged  in  the 
above  extract  mr  insuhisg  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  k  his  connexion,  bis  '^  secret 
moving  hand  in  certain  Scotch  news^^ 
papers  and  magazines."    There  ia  no 
need  of  blinking  the  ^estioB  ill  min« 
tioning   his   connexion  With  iteagft* 
anes.    It  is  insinuated  that  Sir  WaU 
ter  writes  for  us;  and  that  such  • 
procedure,  on  his  part,  would  be  co&« 
strued  into  a  high  erine  by  those 
whom  we  have  demoli^ed^  is  natural 
enough.    They,  however^  who  know 
Edinburgh  society  in  ahnost  any  of  ita 
branches,  know  well,  how  little  need 
we  have  of  even  his  powerful  asstsC-* 
ance>  and  how  com^etely  Ilea  he  hstiA 
always  stood  from  any  connexion^  reli 
or  suspected,  with  tfate  various  literary 
squabties  in  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  have  been  implicated.    The  allu- 
sion to  the  newspaper  is  to  the  Bea« 
con  business,  and  there,  too,  it  was 
evident  as  the  sun  at  noon^day,  that 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  unfortunate  paper.      Chuckle* 
pated  indeed  must  that  critic  be,  who« 
after  having  perused  a  column  of  it, 
could  have  suspected  such  a  man  of 
dabbling  in  so  feckless  a  cohcem. 

This  we  know  to  be  mere  waste  of 
words  in  Edinburgh,  or  for  the  decent 
eirdes  of  London.  But  let  us  for  a 
moment  conceive  the  possibility  of  Sir 
Walter  Seott's  having  not  merdy  a 
secret  moving  hand  in  certain  obnoxi« 
ous  Scottish  publications,  but  suppose 
him  actually  to  have  written  the  pa« 
pers  on  the  Cockney  Schod  of  Poetry, 
the  Letters  on  Professoif  Leslie's  ig« 
n<nrance  of  Hebrew,  the  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  the  Sorrows  of  the 
Stot,  the  Chddee  MS.,  the  Review  of 
the  Age  of  Bronze,  the  Hors  Sca&di« 
ee,*-*in  ahort,  all  the  artidea  of  this 
Magasine  which  omshed  onr  enemies 
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to  the  earth ;  or  to  have  been  the  au- 
dior  of  the  exposure  of  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton^  which  cost  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Beacon  the  sum  of 
twelve  pence ;  or  all  and  sundry,  the 
pungent,  or  would-be-pungent  articles 
in  the  Beacon  and  Sentinel^  and  any 
other  newspaper  which  has  given  of- 
fence to  those  eminent  friends  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  Whigs  of 
Scotland.    Suppose  him  the  very  con- 
centrated and  embodied  essence  of  all 
this^  and  then  let  us  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  Whig  and  Tory,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances.     Had  he 
done  this,  and  more  than  this,  he  never 
would  have  been  in  any  propOTtion  so 
unsparing  and  so  unfeeling  a  libeller 
of  the  Whigs,  as  Lord  Bjrron  or  Mr 
Thomas  Moore  have  been  of  the  To- 
ries.   We  put  it  out  of  the  question, 
that  all  our  Tory  attacks  on  the  Whigs 
were  T&n£,  wmle  all  their  Whig  at- 
tacks upon  us  have  been  false,  wishing 
merely  to  measure  the  compositions 
of  both  parties,  as  nothing  but  emana- 
tions of  narty  hostility ;  and  to  deny 
^at  all  tne  papers  above  enumerated, 
and  as  inany  more  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  most  eager  investigator  of  such 
a  subject  can  hunt  up,  amount  in  vio- 
lence to  the  avowed  publications  of 
Moore  and  Byron.    Have  we  Insulted 
female  character  and  outraged  female 
feeling,  as  the  author  of  the  infamous 
Twopenny  Post-Bag?  have  we  ransack- 
ed all  the  rancorous  records  of  politi- 
eal  hate,  to  scrape  up  the  vile  personal 
attacks  upon  private  life,  which  form 
the  attraction  of  the  equally  infamous 
Fudge  Family  ?  have  we,  like  the  au- 
thor of  these  books,  made  women  the 
constant  and  never-failing  butt  for 
scurrilous  and  unmanly  wit,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  "  friend  Mr  Perry's"  pa- 
per ?  for  all  which  things— even  now 
when  they  are  forgotten,  and  their 
piquancy  lost  by  the  utter  disproval  of 
all  their  slanders  and  insinuations — ^are 
praised  as  most  admirable  effusions  by 
the  Westminster  Reviewers.  Has  any 
Tory  writer  insulted  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  perished  in  one  of  the  most 
awful  visitations  which  can  befall  hu- 
manity, as  Lord  Byron  has  done  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  ? — a  piece  of  heartless 
rascality,  rendered  more  hideous  by 
the  studied  and  cold-blooded  defence 
set  up  for  it  by  the  nauseating  creatures 
of  the  Liberal.  When  has  there  flow- 
ed from  our  pens  such  sarcastic  pry- 


ings  into  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  family  as  displayed  in  Don  Juan^ 
wherever  its  author  had  to  speak  of 
Dr  Southey,  or  his  friendi?  In  a 
word,  is  there  anything  that  has  ever 
been  said  or  feigned  of  the  atrocity  and 
recklessness  of  uncalled-for  libel  which 
cannot  be  matched  from  the  writings 
of  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  Whig 
poets  ?    Nothing. 

Now,  hereis  thecontrastof  Whigand 
Tory  complete.  Because  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  supposed  to  have  "  had  a  handt' 
in  writing  attacks  on  Whigs  for  Tory 
Magazines  or.  Newspapers — truly  or 
falsely  supposed — ^it  happens  to  be 
falsel^,  but  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
question  under  consideration — ^he  is  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  unsparing  calumny 
of  the  Whig  press — and  even  a  work  of 
imagination  attributed  to  his  pen>  can- 
not be  reviewed  without  spiteful  ina-^ 
nuations.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
men  whom  the  Whig  party  can  at  all  be 
conceived  to  put  forward  as  his  equals 
in  talent,  are  avowedly  the  authors  of 
most  insolent  and  false  libels  on  the 
Tory  party ;  and  when  did  that  dr-t 
cumstance  ever  influence  any  of  our. 
critiques?  No — everywhere  due  credit 
is  given  to  the  talent  displayed  by  their 
productions — ^they  are  never  made  at 
all  the  objects  of  personal  hostility. 
So  far  from  having  the  circumstances 
of  their  private  life  looked  into,  their 
very  peccadilloes  (we  use  a  light  word 
designedly)  are  concealed  ftoxa  in^ 
spection;  and  when  one  of  them, 
Moore,  falls  into  difficulty,  that  very 

government  and  its  supporters,  whom 
e  has  been  so  long  and  so  actively 
calumniating,  come  forward  to  give 
him  every  helping  hand  in  their  power, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleman 
under  similar  misfortune,  (but  pro^ 
duced  by  far  less  blameable  and  inju- 
rious circumstances,)  Mr  Hook,  is  per- 
secuted with  a  rabidity  of  hatred  un- 
paralleled in  the  annala  of  political 
nostilitv. 

We  have  said,  perhaps,  more  thai^ 
enough  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one 
which  cabinet  be  too  often  inculcated 
on  the  minds  of  the  Tory  party.  They 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  Whigs, 
particularly  the  low  writers  of  the  fac- 
tion, hate  them,  and  that  no  weapon 
is  too  dirty  or  too  deadly,  which  will 
not  be  used  by  the  faction.  We  have, 
besides,  an  underplot  of  our  own, 
which  we  shall  explain  in  a  line.   I<et 
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<nries  agaiust  what  toe  have  'said  about 
the  Cockney  creatures^  with  what  ap« 
petite  they  may. 


18S4.:3 

oiir  readers  go  back  and  see  what  has 
been  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  this 
Whig  Magazine  **~and  then  let  them 
listen  to  the  peddling  and  pitiful  out- 


•  "  It  differs  from  that  noble  master-piece  in  this,  that  Sir  Walter,"  p.  205.».And 
again,  ^*  Now,  Sir  Walter  Scott  only  recalls  to  us  what  we  already  knew,*'  p.  206. — Lon- 
don Magazine  for  February  1823. 

In  a  stupid  attempt  at  wit  in  the  same  number,  a  poor  devil,  .who  signs  himself 
Edward  Herbert,  calls  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  alias  the  Great  Unknown,  alias  Bi'li. 
Beacon,  alias  Cunning  Walter.*' — London  Magazine  for  February  1823,  p.  160. 
Poor  Driveller ! 


MUSIC^  A  SATlRE.t 


Whenever  the  word  Music  is 
mentioned,  there  comes  into  our  mind 
a  story  of  an  old  friend  of  ours,  fVom 
ahout  the  Passes — ^'  Aberdeen  awa," 
who  had  not  a  small  smatch  of  the  hot 
Highland  blood  about  him.  He  was 
a  great  pibroch-player ;  and  of  course 
as  testy  and  bigoted  about  his  country 
tunes  as  a  Cameronian,  who  has  lived 
fifty-five  years  upon  oatnieal,  can  be 
about  his  religion.  He  had  gone  to 
the  South  of  England  upon  some  busi- 
ness, and  unfortunately  got  engaged 
one  day  at  the  house  of  a  Dilletante  of 
the  first  water,  who,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  had  an  Amateur  Concert  for 
that  very  evening.  The  instruments 
assemble  accordingly,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  overtures,  quintetts,  and 
concertos,  went  on.  Our  fnend  waxed 
more  and  more  uneasy ;  he  fidgetted 
mightily  on  his  chair;  applied  ever 
and  anon  tJ  his  ^^  mull/'  and  took 
glass  after  glass  of  what  the  sideboard 
afforded.  He  was  no  quieter.  His 
nether  man  still  swayed  uneasily  about, 
and  his  face  grew  redder  and  redder. 
His  deafness  to  all  queries,  as  to  '^  how 
he  was  entertained,"  evidently  in- 
creased upon  him ;  and  his  gruff  re- 
plications became  more  and  more  un- 
intelligible. At  last  the  host,  after 
some  elaborate  overture,  put  the  ques- 
tion direct, — "Had  he  ever  heard 
such  music  before  ?"— "  Na ;  God  be 
thankit,"  was  the  gruff  response. 
*'  What  ?  wasn't  he  musical  ?  didn't 
he  like  it  ?"— «  Like  it !"  quoth  he, 
taking  the  last  violent  pinch  of  sneesh, 
**  Troth,  it  may  be  guid  mathematics, 
nae  dcot ;  but  I'll  be  d — d  if  it  be 
music  I" 

In  our  youth,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  we  were  something  of  a  fid- 
dler. We  leflt  it  off  because  we  thought 


it  not  very  creditable.  We  did  not 
choose  to  run  the  risk,  like  Doctor 
Middleton,  of  being  called  ^^  fiddling 
Kit."  Nay,  we  believe  that  at  one 
time  we  were  even  a  pipe-player, 
though  we  have  always  thought  it  best 
to  keep  that  a  secret ;  and  as  ovlt  forte, 
to  confess  a  truth,  lay  less  in  execution 
than  in  pathos,  we  always  had  a  sort 
of  grudge  at  those  coxcombs  who 
found  a  sort  of  harlequin-like  fame 
upon  making  slight-of-hand  shifts 
upon  the  violin,  or  tongueing  turkey- 
cock  arpeggios  on  the  German  fiute,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  all  melody. 
We  own  that  we  once  aided  and  abet- 
ted in  scattering  some  white  hellebore 
amongst  a  party  of  glee-singers,  who 
made  a  sudden  finale  in  a  sneezing 
trio,  and  at  another  time  lent  Odoherty 
a  box  of  lip  salve,  which  we  happened 
to  have  in  our  waistcoat  pocket,  to 
grease  the^  fiddlestick  of  a  deaf  ama- 
teur, who  shall  be  nameless.  How  we 
enjoyed  his  airs  and  flourishes,  and 
*^  damnable  faces,"  whilst  he  imagined  - 
he  was  leading  a  noisy  concertante 
with  a  fiddle  aU  the  while  as  dumb^as 
old  Luckie  Wanless  the  spae-wife ! 

There  surely  is  (more  is  the  pity) 
a  pleasure  in  the  "  lex  talionjs.'  Jn 
our  younger  days  we  remember  being 
cut,  as  the  present  fashionable  phrase 
goes,  by  a  man  with  red  hair,  harsh 
voice,  disagreeable  manners,  no  brains, 
and  spectacles,  who  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason  suspected  himself  of 
being  a  man  of  consequence.  This,  no 
doubt,  mortified  us  excessively.  But 
we  were  amply  repaid  by  seeing  the 
cutter  cut,  the  week  after,  by  an  offi- 
cer of  a  crack  regiment  of  dragoonsr^ 
We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  satis- 
factory sardonic  smile  which  we  felt 
unctuously  playing  over  our  counte* 
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naneetitliiillaelcfttimttt.    Wkna*  ns  liko  •  Periled  gfintrd  upon  ft  r^i* 

ver  past  that  corner  of  Prince's  Stroety  ring  nauaea.    But  the  rouler  aaual 

-without  a  feeling  of  the  gratified.    It  Jni%e  for  himself.  We  ahali  not  waste 

was,  we  confess,  with  something  of  time  in  dilating  upon  the  plan  of  ft 

this  feeling,  with  a  touch  of  miacnie*  satire,  the  subject  m  which  ^e  title 

votts  satisfaction^  that  we  took  \Hp  this  «ufficiefttly  elucidates*     The  author 

little  Brochure.  In  fact,  it  came  4>ver  afler  some  preliminary  invocfttion»-<« 

O  ye,  if  any  such  are  to  be  found. 

Who,  Harmonists,  yet  leave  not  sense  for  sound  ; 

O  ye^  if  any  such  are  to  be  had 

Who,  Melodists,  are  not  yet  crotchet-mad. 

List  to  my  strain,  &c 

dashes  into  his  subject,  slashing  right  and  left,  something  after  the  manner 
of  the  ——but  comparisons  are  odious.  The  sacrifice  of  meaning  to  execution, 
is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  indignation. 

When  Casuists  of  Demostbeses  in<iuired 
That  gih,  by  orators  the  most  desired, 
'Tis  said  the  sage,  to  their  full  satisfn^on. 
Spoke  in  brief  thunders,  ^'  Action ;.  Action ;  Action  V 
Strange  freak  of  fate — ^The  gveat  Adienians'  saw. 
Forgot  in  pulpits,  gives  a  fiddlar  law. 
Calls  down  coy  Fame,  and  regtdates  the  doom 
Of  him  who  would  enchant  a  concert-room. 
What  is  yon  puff-inspired  coxcomb's  boast  ? 
Not  that  his  air,  but  elbow  moves  the  most 
Talk  of  the  raptured  Minstrel,  who  can  bring 
The  soul  of  pathos  fvom  the  trembling  string. 
Can  voice  the  swell  of  Patriot  daring,  high. 
Or  breftUie  9t  w^  the  Lover's  softest  sigh ; 
Talk  of  such  aims,  sudi  requisites  as  these  ? 
Preach  to  the  whirlwinds,  or  beseech  the  seas  ? 
In  vain,  fond  fool,  thine  eloquence  thou  wastest. 
He  wins  who  jerks  his  fiddlestick  the  fastest.; 
Great  and  more  great  his  glory  ave  shidl  grow 
Who  skips  from  A  in  alt  to  B  below ; 
And  hark  !  the  Dilletantis'  general  roar- 
He  shakes — as  shake  was  never  shook  befiNne ! 
»  «  »  »  « 

To  Stringo's  feats  I  have  no  sort  of  grudge- 
Fiddlers  have  taught  him,  and  let  fi(Ldlers  judge  ; 
Do  but  observe  him  scampering  up  amain 
The  ladder  of  the  notes,  th^  down  again ; 
He  to  the  t<n>mo8t  step  with  ease  can  dimb. 
And  mark — ^now  true  his  stamiung  foot  beats  time. 
See  him  at  conc^ts,  perking  in  the  middle 
Of  horn  and  hautboy,  great  drum  and  great  fiddle- 
Like  "  the  just  man,"  bis  tone  of  truth  ia  found 
Still  undismay'd  amid  the  crash  of  sound. 
When  worlds  oi  meeting  quirks  the  mind  appal. 
Like  the  kat  day  (oh !  were  it  so)  of  all. 
I  bear  no  grudge — ^yet  who  will  not  turn  sick. 
When  he  calls  mm$ic  what  is.  only  trk^ ; 
Trick — that  may  serve  to  kill  an  idle  hour. 
And  teach  the  ear,  though  not  the  soul,  its  power  ? 
Trick — that  might  to  expression  lend  a  grace. 
But  when  die's  baniah'd,  iU  supplies  her  plaoe, 
I  bear  no  grudge— it  is  my  sinmle  wish. 
That  shali  not  pass  for  fle»i,  which  is  Imt  fiah ; 
Let  hut,  hung  out,  ft  gilded  board  a]^pear 

With  ''  SligH  ofhaai  in  ktnmmff  dme  kere," 
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So  a  shall  pass  beneath  its  proper  name. 

And  we  shall  cease  to  hope  and  cease  to  bkme. 

•  •  •  %  «  • 

In  days  when  true  aiaabition  had  contrc^. 

The  ear  was  but  the  entrance  to  the  soul^ 

The  ivory  gate  through  which  the  minstrel's  stiuin 

Might  a  fit  paiKage  to  her  49tate  obtain; 

Stirring  with  tender^  gavj  or  warhke  calls^ 

The  secret  chamber  or  the  lofty  halls  ; 

Sport  saw  the  chase ;  Desire  his  mistress  charms ; 

Hope  bent  to  hear^  and  Courage  grasp'd  his  arms ; 

Peace  softer  smiled ;  Grief  raided  her  languid  head ; 

And  Care>  as  Joy  tr^^'d  lightly  forward,  fled — 

But  now,  too  oft  the  strain,  hke  humble  Hodge, 

Stops  short,  and  revels  in  ^e  porter's  lodge^ 

There  plays  quaint  tricks,  stirs  up  a  vulgar  rout. 

And  getting  tiresome,  is  at  last  Inck'd  onU       : 

The  next  passage  we  would  seriously  recommend  to  the.  attention  of  the 
Amateurs  of  the  Society  for  '^  Ancient  Music"  When  diey  hftv^  fairly  got 
through  the  anthems,  and  motets  and  fugues  of  Doctor  Bull  or  Dr  Blow,  why 
not  go  back  again  ?  'twould  be  variety.  The  idea  is  certainly  new.  It  would 
be  as  good  as  a  double  in  hare-hunt,  with  all  the  beagles  in  fiiU  cry,  precisely 
over  me  ground  they  had  just  run — 


-  •  .       < 

Why — ^if  in  quavery  labyrinths  ye  delight, 
^'  Runs  up,"  so  high  they're  almost  out  of  si^t,' 
"  Chwds'  that  would  puzzle  e'en  ApoUo's  art. 
And  '^  crashes"  that  might  give  the  devil  a  start. 
Why,  if  in.  these  the  real  secret  lies. 
Not  copy  him,  (j^old,  who  gain'd  the  prize 
By  driving  ^yly^  tjbte  self-same  track 
Where  he  had*  driven  before,  his  chariot,  back? 
If  'tis  a  feat  to  thread  that  mazy  strain, ' 
It  must  be  worse  to  thread  it  back  again  ; 
Start  at  the  end ;  and  read,  however  crabby. 
As  'twere  the  Talmud — ^you  a  Hebrew  Rabbi ; 
,    fhy  on ;  nor  doubt  applauses  shaQ  pursue : 
^  It  must  be^ne — ^both  d^cuU  and  new; 

Play  on ;  nor  dread  lest  amateurs  miscidl  ye, 
I  wartantr  the^f  'II  take  prehidio  f<»-  finale  I    . 

The  following  shrewd  rule  is  addressed  to  those  who  would  shine  as  concert 
performers.    We  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of  ihose  whom  it  may  concern. 

A  cimeert  ?    If  in  concerts  thoa  would'st  shine. 
Take,  once  finr  all,  diis  simple  rule  of  mine- 
He  fartest  in  an  exhibition  tells 
Who  makes  liis  instrument  a  sometking  else. 
'Tis  Dragonetti's  very  pink  of  grace 
To  run  a  jig  upo4  ]the  double  bass ; 
Whilst,  Imric  I.  Clementi  might  and  main  lays  on 
To  make  nis  keys  out-rumble  a  Trombon ; 
If  Puzzi  came,  they  might  as  well  be  mute> 
Unless  their  horns  became  a  German  flute  ; 
Lo  I  Niichols^.  Would'st  tiiou  esqape  his  s^ra, 
Th0n  let  thy  Gennan  flute  become  a  oom. 
Ask  ye  how  l^le  half  of  London  drew  ? 
Why,  he  could  make  one  whistle  sound  like  two ; 
UnequaU'd  Fame !  which  nothing  Bhall  resist 
Until  a. fiddle  turns  ventrHoquist. 
Vol.  XVI.     .  2  A 
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Rule  the  second  for  vocalists^  is  equally 4o  the  purpose.   Certain  tragic  per- 
formers^ too^  might  profit  hy  it. 

Sense^  poetry^  and  feeling — what  are  they  ? 
Your  true  musician's  key-note  is  display. 
Hear  Madame,  in  the  intervals  of  song^  . 

Lug  in  caden2:a6^  twenty  minutes  long ; 
See  SignoTj  gaping  in  an  endless  sweS, 
To  shew  us  that  his  lungs  are  like  a  hell ; 
Copy  them,  Kean.    It  cannot  he  a  sin 
In  Hamlet's  pauses  to  play  harlequin  ; 
Or,  if  the  gods  ahoye  tny  fencing  clap^ 
Emhrace  tn  occasion — thou  art  up  to  trap, 
And  when  thy  foil  Laertes  shall  suhdue^ 
Tip  'em  some  more  on't — ^pink  Horatio  tdo. 

Our  author^s  indignation  next  turns  upon  the  ahsurdity  which^  in  truths  is 
glaring  enough;  of  people  becoming  composers  upon  the  strength  of  their  heing 
performeE9>  as  if  a  quick  hand  argued  a  nimble  wit^  or  a  strong  finger  a  power* 
fill  imagination. 

Now  novelty  is  in  such  high  demand. 

That  every  tasteless  dabhler  tries  his  hand ; 

Each  pence-paid  scraper  must  the  public  dare ; 

Each  opera-singer  tbust  contrive  an  air ; 

To  few,  or  none,  the  favouring  heavens  have  lent 

Voice  to  parfiirm  and  genius  to  invent ; 

Yet  see--how  one  the  gaping  town  invades 

With  pming  "EUens"  and  "  Bewilder'd  Maids," 

And  many  a  maudlin  mawkish  strain,  that  we. 

For  lack  of  better,  call  a  melody. 

Just  as  the  flow'ret  which  at  Christmas  blows. 

Scentless  and  poor  of  hue,  is  term'd  a  Rose. 

—Oh !  potent  reasoners,  never  to  be  shaken, 

Unmatch'd  from  Aristotle  down  to  Bacon. 

Yes ;  with  the  chaplet  be  their  logic  graced. 

Who  from  a  windpipe  argue  to  a  taste. 

Let  "  Nelson,"  murder'd,  in  your  gizzard  stick. 

Or  the  ^^  Bewilder'd  Maiden'  make  you  sick. 

This  is  the  clencher  of  the  world  poute. 

The  Jew  can  sing,  and  therefore  he  can  write. 

Contented  not  wi^  praises  justly  due 

For  warbling  airs,  unless  he  makes  them  too. 

He,  with  a  wisdom  somewhat  of  the  fhdl. 

Seeks  both'^^  the  cod's  head  and  the  salmon's  taiL" 

Thus  false  ambition  cheats  each  dass ;  the  man 

Who  executes  the  work  must  also  plan. 

Play'rs  will  write  dramas ;  druggists  fix  the  dose ; 

Masons  be  architects,  and  B— — m  compose. 

The  stupid  indifibrence  of  composers  to  the  quality  of  the  words  they  set, 
has  been  often  exposed.  Singers  are  just  as  bad.  Bums  and  Moore  have  each 
written  words  for  the  air  of  Robin  Adair,  yet  mark  the  trash  which  you  still 
hear  appended  to  it  in  public    However,  near  Simeon  Sharp,  Esq. 

If  mid  some  goldsmiths  gewgaws  you  behold 
A  brooch  or  bracelet  glittering  o'er  with  gold, 
Woidd  ye  not  startle  to  fhid  nothing  in't, 
But  some  vile  shard  or  despicable  flint  ? 
Surely  but  two  conclusions  could  remain— 
'Tis  tinsell'd  copper,  or  the  man's  insane. 
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Give  Breve  a  peg  to  hang  hk  notes  upon^ 
And  be  it  bride  or  rubj,  'tis  all  one ;     - 
The  muse  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  fielhnan's  stuff; 
Give  Breve  but  syllables,  and  that's  enough— 

Say,  gentle  reader,  and  oblige  the  muse. 

Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  would  you  choose  ? 

The  ffood  musician  is  lastly  summed  up,  something  after  the  spirit  of  the 
*^  True^m  Englishman."  It  is  rather  too  savage — ^absolutely  shocking ; 
and  would,  we  think,  startle  Dr  Johnson  himself,  even  upon  his  own  defini- 
tion pf ''  a  good  hater." 

Of  men,  if  there's  one  dass  above  the  rest 
That  from  mine  inmost  nature  I  detest; 
One  fellow-tra viler  on  this  common  road. 
Whose  company  I  loathe,  above  a  toad  : 
If  from  the  herd  one  coxcomb  I  must  pick. 
At  whom  my  gorge  heaves  and  my  som  ^ows  sick ; 
Were  I  compell'd  to  doom  him  to  perdition. 
That  one  should  surely  be  ^'  a  good  musician.'' 
Without  a  fancy,  where  shall  we  appeal  ? 
Without  an  eye  to  note,  a  heart  to  feel ; 
Without  or  soul  or  sense  to  understand. 
Without — with  nothing  but  a  nimble  hand! 
Sin^e  him  his  stars  have  not  a  tailor  made. 
The  pickpocket's  were  sure  a  better  trade 
Than  thus,  sans  passion,  feeling,  mind,  or  heart. 
To  murder  nature  and  dishonour  art. 

Let  us  take  breath  1— •''  A  little  dvet,  good  apothecary."   Marry— 

'*  —Here's  a  stay 
That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  Death 
Out  of  his  rags." 

Thank  Heaven !  the  next  page  is  of  a  milder  character,  and  we  hasten  to 
quote  it.  To  those  who  have  ever  had  their  hearts  warmed,  or  the  tears  brought 
into  their  eyes,  by  the  stirring  and  pathetic  old  mdodies  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
we  thmk  it  will  give  pleasure.  We  confess  we  ourselves  like  it  well  enough  to 
wish  there  were  more  such  in  the  book.  ^ 

O !  I  have  lived  in  many  a  snatch  of  song. 

Old  as  the  mountains,  as  their  breezes  strong ; 

In  many  a  stirring,  many  a  moumftd  lay. 

Of  times  gone  by,  preserved  through  many  a  day. 

Which,  heard  but  once,  the  heart  will  ever  keep. 

O'er  which  our  grandsires  wept — our  sons  shall  weep. 

And  felt  them  fall  and  soothe,  when  ill  at  ease. 

Like  scatter'd  oil  upon  the  ruffled  seas. 

Till  all  my  nature  bow'd  to  their  control. 

And  the  sweet  sounds  dissolved  my  very  soul. 

Who  were  the  minstrels  ?  How  perverse  their  lot, 

Thdr  lays  surviving,  and  their  names  for^t ; 

Unlike  tne  sires  of  many  a  ponderous  strain. 

Whose  scores  have  moulder  d,  but  whose  names  remain. 

Where  are  the  tomes  of  many  to  be  found 

Who  heretofore  have  fill'd  the  world  with  sound  ? 

Destroy'd,  forgotten,  heeded  not — Oh,  shame ! 

Hath  noisy  counterpoint  but  deafen'd  fame  ? 

Methinks  I  see  th'  indignant  shade  of  Gluck, 

Piccini,  still  inclined  to  win  a  muck ; 

And  Frenchman  Lulli,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo  ; 

Where  are  they  now  .^—Forgotten— gone— in  limbo  ; 
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Baoh  in  his  day  a  star  that  neTer  sets : 

Where  are  theur  woi^s  ?— •«'  Wiih  aUthe  Capukts. 

Our  author  can  he  in  a  good  humour  when  he  pleases. 

''Stephens^  no  doubt^  is  sweet,  but  you  may  hear 

In  many  a  theatre  a  voice  as  dear ; 

And  for  her  science^  why^  sir^  I  will  stake 

A  sovereign^  Hallande  makes  a  better  shake." — 

**  A  sovereign !  nay,  bet  something  "^-^^  Sir,  content  ye. 

If  you  think  one  too  little,  make  em  twenty. 

And  then,  for  flexibility  of  throats. 

Let  Stephens  run  the  scale  in  quarter-notes ! 

No ;  Catalani's  is  the  pipe  for  power, 

I  do  believe  she'd  ^  hold  a  good  half  hour. 

Ballads  are  Stephens' Jbr/e : — I  can't  endure  a 

Mere  ballad-singer  straining  at  bravura." — 

'*  Sir,  very  probably  ;  and,  with  submission, 

111  take  the  converse  of  your  proposition. 

Still  there's  one  gift,  one  charm,  beyond  all  these" — 

''  A  charm  indeea,  pray,  name  it,  if  you  please." — 

"  Ay,  sir,  one  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."— ^ 

'^  And  what  is  that,  in  God's  name  ?" 

"  Sir,  a  heart ; 
That  spell,  that  periapt,  that  master-zest. 
Which,  like  Aladdin's  lamp,  dims  all  the  rest" 

Again,  take  his  sketch  of  a  modem  concert. 

The  flippant  leader  seats  him  in  the  middle ; 
The  tenor  grave,  and  pompous  the  great  fiddle ; 
The  hautboj  at  his  solo  squints  vntn  pride; 
The  siippermg  flute  sits  with  his  head  aside ; 
They  tune;  the  books  are  oped;  the  master's  bow 
Lets  fall  the  well-known  tap,  and  off  they  go ! 
—  Think  ye,  yond  fashionables  shall  endure 
To  sit  mumchance  through  a  whole  overture? 
No;  chitchat  to  the  Aria  lends  a  grace. 
And  whisp^'d  scandals  help  the  Uiorough  bass. 
Till  suddenly,  perhaps,  they're  ta'en  aback. 
Caught  by  some  '*  pause"  in  the  full  tide  of  dack. 

Another  crasi^-howB,  elbows  jerk  amain. 

And  tongues  and  fans  are  at  their  work  again. 
Strange  exhibition ! — and  is  this  the  goal; 
The  feast  of  sound  ;  the  rapture  of  the  soul ; 
The  treat  where  none  can  sympathy  refuse. 
The  heights  of  art,  and  triumpn  of  the  muse  ? 

But  we  must  have  done ;  and  shall  condude  with  the  following  encomiastic 
passage,  being  addressed  to  certain  bibliopoles,  for  whom  (as  Odoherty  says) 
'^  we  have  a  particular  r^ard."  We  are  sure  our  good  friends,  Messrs  Boosey, 
Monzani,  Groulding,  &c.  will  take  it  as  a  compliment. 

Farewell ! — ^yet  ere  my  wearied  quill  I  raise. 
Take  from  me  satirist  one  drop  of  praise ; 
I  laud  ye— if  yell  swallow  laud  of  mine. 
For  never  making  yourjine  things  toofine. 
In  sooth,  your  mystery  would  soon  be  past. 
If  these  fine  things  were  fine  enough  to— last; 
If  every  finest  did  not  meet  with  finer ; 
And  every  major  dwindle  to  a  minor ; 
And  'tis  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  the  art. 
That  still  Rossini  overcrows  Mozart. 
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Muik*    A  Satire. 

Oh !  'twere  a  gri^  fbr  modern  flotis  of  ton;^ 
If  tlieir  huge  toBoes  of  crotchets  lived  too  long ; 
For  who  would  be  at  charge  to  buy  him  new^ 
With  five  secHre  indent  foUos  to  olay  through ; 
Or  ^dio^  that  had  immortals  by  the  score^ 
Could  make  him  room  for  fifty  folios  more  ?  ' 
Full  many  a  sheet  would  due  admirers  lack, 
Did  aught  remain  of  Lulli,  Bull>  or  Bach, 
And  music-sellers  feel  a  gap  in  nature. 
If  great  musicians  did  not  yield  to  greater. 
If  German  fiddlers  deathless  rondeaus  made. 
Why,  what  the  vengeance  would  become  of  trade  ? 
This  be  your  motto,  be  what  will  your  crest, 
'*  Whaf s  best  is  newest,  and  whafs  newest  best !" 

''  A  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder-gun."  Go  thy  ways,  old  Simeon. — ^Thou 
runnest,  we  conceit,  no  little  risk  of  getting  thy  head  broken  with  a  Cremona, 
which,  if  it  improved  the  harmony  of  thy  verses,  were  a  consummation  to  be 
wished.  We  think  we  could  guess  at  thee  through  thy  nomme  de  guerre, — 
but  we  refrain.  Vive  la  Bi^atdle !  we  believe  we  owed  thee  something  of  a 
review^  and  we  are  glad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  quitting  old  scores. 


HISS  landon's  foethy.* 


As  you  travel  fiom  the  great  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  city  of  Westmin- 
sfei^ — ^namely  Hyde  Park  Comer—- and 
proceed  gingerly  and  genteelly  towards 
that  divarication  of  the  road  whi^ 
takes  you  off  in  one  direction  through 
Brompton,  Fulham,  Putney,  Rich- 
mond, and  thence  into  the  country  far 
away;  and  on  the  other,  by  Knights- 
liridge,  where  the  Baron  of  Waithmui 

Urged  his  courser  on, 

Without  stop  or  stay, 

Down  the  powdery  way, 

That  leads  to  Kensington— 

and  thence  to  Hammersmith,  and  the 
village,  the  way  to  whidi  is  famous  in 
the  History  of  Punning,  as  the  reme- 
dy for  pens  suffering  under  the  yellow- 
ness or  antiquity. 

If  you  travel  towards  this  fork,  we 
aay,  you  leave  on  your  right  hand  the 
Cannon  Brewery,  and  on  the  left,  the 
youngest  of  the  Hans  towns.  Concon- 
mg  the  Cannon  Brewery,  it  is  not  our 
intenticm  here  to  speak,  save  to  say, 
that  its  porter  is  not  equal  by  any 
means  to  champagne,  ana  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  cause  wny  so 
manv  eminent  poets  who  live  in  that 
neignbourhood,  and  are  from  dire  ne- 
cessity compelled  to  drink  it,  have  not 
that  beautifm  appearance  wldch  we  see 
depictured  in  the  countenances  of  the 


Apollo  Belvidere,  and  other  iflustrious 
lumps  of  marble.  'Hie  physiol<^caI 
reasons  for  this  would  lead  us  too 
much  into  detail  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  would,  besides,  trench  in 
upon  an  eminent  work  on  porter  drink- 
ing in  general,  which  has  been  for  se- 
veral months  engaging  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  first  theologians  in  the  country. 
We  therefore  leave  the  Cannon 
Brewery  to  the  right,  and  luff  to  the 
larboard.  Here  you  find  yourself  at 
the  debou^kement  of  a  wide  street, 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  gas  lamps,  at  the 
base  of  one  of  which  is  an  mscription 
in  comely  capitals,  informing  you  that 
vou  are  in  one  of  the  Hans  towns ;  and, 
looking  up,  you  will  read— for  thou 
can'st  read,  as  Gray  says,  else  you 
would  not  be  perusing  this  article-— 
that  you  have  to  walk  down  Sloane 
Street.  If  you  be  an  antiquarian  re- 
positoi^,  you  will  then  b^n  to  think 
that  you  are  in  a  region  denominated 
after  that  illustrious  native  of  the 
county  of  Down,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  who  founded  the  British 
Museum  ;  or  if  you  be  not,  in  which 
case  we  shall  think  the  better  of  you, 
you  may  proceed  along,  not  troubling 
yourself  with  sudi  reflections,  but  on 
the  contrary  whistling,  like  Dryden's 
Cymon,  as  you  go,  for  want  of  thought. 
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or  flourishing  your  bamboo  in  the 
manner  of  Corporal  Trim^  when  his 
master  went  courting  the  widow. 
Marching  through  this  street,  right 
shoulders  forward,  and  we  know  no- 
thing to  stop  you,  except  the  Cadogan 
coffeehouse  in  the  midole  of  the  way, 
where,  if  you  have  taken  nothing  to 
signify  since  breakfast,  you  may  stop 
for  a  whet,  as  nothing  is  so  had  as 
suffering  the  body  to  pme  for  want  of 
nutriment— you  come  into  Sloane 
Square,  which  does  not  in  any  respect 
resemble  the  squares  of  Grosvenor  or 
RusselL  Through  this  you  may,  if 
you  like,  meander  again  townward 
through  the  Park,  through  streets  of 
a  raffish  description,  and  emerging  (for 
instance)  at  the  Horse  Guards,  you 
may,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do, 
go  look  at  the  new  house  Mr  Murray 
of  Albemarle  Street  has  just  taken  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world ;  but  if  you 
do,  you  will  decidedly  haye  made  a 
cursed  round  for  noimng. 

Grood  heaven !  somebody  will  say, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  rigmarole 
oock-and-a-bull  sort  of  nonsense?  Do 
you  take  us  for  Peripatetics  ?  By  no 
means,  my  good  friends,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  nurry.  The  day  is  young. 
Hoolv  and  fairly  goes  far.  Take  the 
world  easy.  Blow  not  your  horse  in 
the  mormng,  and  you  will  be  the  br- 
iber on  when  night  falls.  We  are 
now  going  on  wiu  the  review  of  a 
book,  though  you  may  not  perceive  it, 
in  the  most  orderly  manner  concei- 
vable. We  were  formerly  pupils  of  the 
illustrious  Professor  Von  Feinagle,  and 
recollect  that  he,  like  Cicero  before 
him,  insisted  upon  the  application  of 
Topics  which  the  judicious  reader  will 
find  that  we  have,  in  due  order, 
brought  to  bear  in  this  case. 

For,  to  go  without  farther  prelude 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  in  that  very 
street  down  which  we  bade  you  shape 
your  course,  namely,  Sloane  Street, 
at  the  hundred  and  thirty-first  num- 
ber thereof,  dwells  Miss  Letitia  Eli- 
zabeth Landon,  who  has  just  publish- 
ed a  very  sweet  volume  of  poetry  un- 
der the  signature  of  L.  E.  L.  Now  it 
is  not  because  she  is  a  very  pretty 
gurl,  and  a  very  good  girl,  that  we  are 
going  to  praise  her  poems,  but  because 
we  like  them.  We  are  altogether,  and 
by  many  years,  too  old. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  in  the  tangles  of  Nesra*8  hair. 


and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  by. 
many  as  equally  incapacitated  for  ad- 
miring love-poetry,  as  we  are  avowed- 
ly from  making  love.  Qut  it  by  no 
means  follows,  non  seguiiur,  as  they 
have  it  in  the  schools — for  he  who  can- 
not handle  a  pencil  may  admire  Les- 
lie,— the  guiltless  even  of  gloves  may 
delight  in  Spring,  and  he  who  never 
cracKed  a  joke  during  his  existence, 
may  yet  be  able  to  pucker  up  his 
moutn  in  a  shower  of  smiles  at  thefii- 
cetiousness  of  some  of  our  articles.  So, 
though  quite  hors  de  combat  in  the 
fields  of  Cupid,  we  may  yet  give  cri- 
tical judgment  on  the  productions  of 
his  favourite  muses. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  in  Miss 
Landon's  volume  there  was  too  mudi 
love,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  if 
^e  would  write  on  something  else. 
We  beg  your  pardon — ^it  would  not. 
If  she  could  cnange  her  sex,  and  be- 
come a  He,  then,  as  the  conundrum  has 
it,  the  afikir  would  be  altered ;  but  as 
things  are,  she  is  quite  right.  No- 
thing; can  be  truer  than  that  maxim  of 
our  MIGHTY  MORALIST,*  that  wouum 
equals  man  in  that  one  glorious  pas- 
sion, and  that  one  only ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  it  alone  has  she  any  chance 
of  rivalling  llie  bearded  lords  of  crea- 
tion. What  a  pretty  botchery  Mrs 
Hemans,  dever  and  brilliant  as  in- 
deed she  is,  has  made  of  it,  when  she 
takes  upon  herself  to  depict  the  awful 
fall  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  in  the 
breach  of  the  last  wall  of  Byzantium  ! 
Or  who  does  not  pity  the  delusion  of 
Miss  Porter,  when  she  fancies  that  she 
is  giving  us  the  grim  features  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief to  his  face,  and  a  bottle  of 
aromatic  vinegar  imder  his  nose? 
Again,  what  more  odiously  blue-stock- 
ing and  blundering,  than  Madame  de 
Stael's  Grermany.  We  should  almost 
as  soon  read  one  of  her  beau  Sir  James 
Mcintosh's  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  What  more  vivid,  more 
heart-stirring,  than  those  parts  of  Co- 
rinne  which  have  escaped  the  desire  of 
shewing  off  literature  ?  Miss  Holford's 
Falkirk,  Miss  Mitford's  Lyrics,  Miss 
Porden's  Mineralogy,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are 
all  doomed,  by  the  very  principle  of 
their  existence,  to  a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion, as  rapid  as  Lady  Morgan's  poli- 
tics. But  on  their  own  ground.  Love, 
who  doubts  but  that  these  ladies  would 
be  a  model  for  the  odious  male  crea- 
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tores  who  venture  on  it?  Take  our 
most  eminent  amorist,  Lady  H(dland's 
little  man,  Tom  Moore,-— and  see  how 
cold,  glittering,  tinsel-like,  nine-tenths 
of  his  poetry  on  the  subject  are,  and 
how  completely,  how  immeasurably 
under  his  mooel,  Sappho,  he  sinks, 
even  in  his  most  elevated  and  success- 
ful efforts.  Sappho!  did  we  say? 
Why,  he  is  inferior  to  many  passages 
in  the  little  volume  before  us,  in  real 
and  true  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
delicate  feeling. 

The  principal  poem  of  Miss  Lan- 
don's  book,  is  entitled  by  a  name  most 
jaw-breakingly  perplexing  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Coclcaigne ;  particularly  that 
portion  of  them  who  have  an  affection 
for  lovely  Italy,— the  Improvisatrice. 


left  nothing  for  the  more  slow  moving 
critiques  of  Monthly  reviewers.  The 
gens  de  plume  in  London  have  pawed 
the  book  kindly,  we  doubt  not,  but 
clumsily,  and  we  fear  that  there  may 
be  a  reaction.  The  clever  lads  who 
write  for  Enkht's  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine, have  oJled  Miss  L.  E.  L.  the 
'^  girl  puffed  in  the  newspapers,"  and 
though  they  hasten  to  do  away  the 
apparent  unkindness  by  a  civil  anaflat- 
tering  notice,  yet  the  very  use  of  the 
phrase  (not  a  very  gallant  one  for  you, 
young  gentlemen)  marks  the  nature 
of  the  impression  likely  to  be  made 
by  pane^ics  proceeding  from  such 
contraband,  and  indeed,  we  may  safely 
add,  incompetent  dealers  in  criticism- 
Miss  L.  has  a  good  command  of 


The  idea  is  pretty ;  a  young  lady  of    language,  and  a  fair  store  of  poetical 
great  poetical  powers  falls  in  love,     ideas,  with  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  ar« 


unhappily,  as  usual,  and  her  adven- 
tures afford  a  thread  on  which  to  hang 
little  poems  of  her  composition.  The 
opening  is  a  very  melodious  piece  of 
versification. 

*'  I  am  a  daughter  of  that  land, 
Where  the  poet's  lip  and  the  painter's 

hand 
Are  most  divine,— where  earth  and  sky 
Are  picture  both  and  poetry— 
I  am  of  Florence.    'Mid  the  chill 
Of  hope  and  feeling,  oh  !  I  still 
Am  proud  to  think  to  where  I  owe 
My  birth,  though  but  the  dawn  of  woe ! 

Mj  childhood  pass'd  'mid  radiant  things, 
Glonous  as  Hope's  imaginings ; 
Statues  but  known  from  £apes  of  the 

earth. 
By  being  too  lovely  for  mortal  birth ; 
Paintings  whose  colours  of  life  were  caught 
From  thefairy  tints  in  the  rainbow  wrought ; 
Music  whose  sighs  had  a  spell  like  those 
That  float  on  the  sea  at  the  evening's  dose ; 
Language  so  silvery,  that  every  word 
Was  like  the  lute's  awakening  chord ; 
Skies  half  sunshine,  and  half  starlight ; 
Flowers  whose  lives  were  a  breath  of  de- 
light; 
Leaves  whose  green  pomp  knew  no  wither- 
ing; 
Fountains  bright   as   the  skies   of  our 

Spring; 
And  songs  whose  wild  and  passionate  line 
Suited  a  soul  of  romance  like  mine." 

There  are  many  other  as  swelling 
and  Coleridge-like  passages  through 
the  poem — and  some  of  the  stories  in- 
troduced are  highly  poetical— particu- 
larly the  Moorish  Romance.  But  we 
are  puzzled  how  to  make  quotations. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  newspapers 
have  got  hold  of  this  poem,  and  quoted 
from  it  so  liberally,  that  they  have 


rangement,  and  an  ear  tuned  to  the 
varied  melodies  of  the  language.  She 
woidd  do  much  better  if  she  did  not 
write  after  so  many  different  models, 
and  in  so  many  mstinct  keys.  But 
the  lady  is  young,  in  her  teens  we  are 
told,  and,  of  course,  will  not  listen  to 
the  voice  of  advisers  like  us  powdered 
with  the  snow  of  years.  We  shall  not 
therefore  now  trouble  her  with  such 
unpalatable  food,  but,  quoting  a  couple 
of  specimens  from  her  smaller  poems, 
put  an  end  to  our  article. — ^From  "  The 
L^nd  of  the  Rhine." 

''  Lord  Herbert  sat  him  in  hi^  hall ;  the 
hearth 
Was  blazing  ai^' it  mocked  the  storm  with- 
out 
With  its  red  cheerfulness ;  the  dark  hounds 

lay 
Around  the  fire ;  and  the  old  knight  had 

doff'd 
His  hunting-doak,  and  listen'd  to  the  lute 
And  song  of  the  fair  girl  who  at  his  knee 
Was  seated.    In  the  April  hour  of  life. 
When  showers  are  led  by  rainbows,  and  the 

heart 
Is  aU  bloom  and  green  leaves,  was  Isa- 

belle; 
A  band  of  pearls,  white  like  the  brow  o'er 

which 
They  past,  kept  the  bright  curls  from  off 

the  forehead ;  thence 
They  .wander'd   to   her   feet— a   golden 

shower. 
She  had  that  changing  colour  on  the  cheek 
Which  speaks  the  heart  so  well;  those 

deep-blue  eyes. 
Like  summer's  darkest  sky,  but  not  so 

glad— 
They  were  too  passionate  for  hapf  mess. 
Light  was  withm  her  eyes,  bloom  on  her 
cheek, 
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Het  80Dg  had  rabed  the  spliit  of  her  race 
Upon  her  eloquent  brow.    She  had  just 

told 
Of  the  young  Roland^s  deeds, — ^bow  he 

liad  stood 
Against  a  host  and  conquered ;  when  there 

came 
A  pilgrim  to  the  hall — and  never  yet 
Had  stranger  asked  for  shelter  and  in  vain ! 
The  board  was  spread,  the  Rhenish  flask 

was  drain'd ; 
AgMn  they  gathered  round  die  hearth, 

apain 
The  maiden  raised  W  aong ;  and  at  its 

dose,— 
'  I  would  give  worlds,*  she  said,  '  to  see 

this  chief,  < 
This  gallant  Roland !  I  could  deem  him  all 
A  man  must  honour  and  a  woman  love !' 
^  Lady,  I  pray  thee  not  recall  those  words, 
For  I  am  Roland!*    From  his  face  he 

threw 
The  hood  and  pilgrim's  doak,— and  a 

young  kn^t 
Knelt  before  Isabelle !' 
They  loved  ;»^/tey  were  beloved.    Oh, 

happiness  ! 
1  have  said  all  that  can  he  said  cfhlissy 
Tn  saying  that  they  loved.     The  young 

heart  has 
Such  store  of  wealth  in  its  ownfresli  wild 

pulse; 
And  it  is  Love  that  works  the  mine^  and 

"brings 
Its  treasure  to  the  light.    I  did  love  once, 
Loved  as  youA^-^vomam-^^Genims  loves ; 

thoughnow 
My  heart  is  chiWd  and  sear'd^  and  taught 

to  wear 
That  falsest  of  false  things^-.a  mask  of 

smiles; 
Yet  every  pulse  throbs  at  the  memory 
Of  that  which  has  been  !  Love  is  like  the 

glass. 
That  throws  its  own  rich  colour  over  aUy 
And  makes  all  beautifuL     The  morning 

looks 
Its  very  loveliest^  when  the  fresh  air 
Has  tinged  the  cheek  we  love  with  its  glad 

red; 
Andihe  hot  noon  flits  by  most  rapidly. 
When  dearest  eyes  gaze  with  us  on  the 

page 
Bearing  ihepoefs  words  of  love  :  and  then 
The  twilight  waXky  when  the  linked  arms 

canfeel 
The  beating  of  the  heart ;  upon  the  air 
There  is  a  music  never  heard  but  onccy^ 
A  light  the  eyes  can  never  see  again  ; 
Each  star  has  its  own  prophecy  qflwpe. 
And  every  song  and  tale  that  breathe  of 

love  * 

Seem  echoes  of  the  heart. 

And  time  past  by — 

As  time  will  ever  pass,  when  love  has  lent 
His  rainbow  plumes  to  aid  his  flight— and 
Spring 


Had  wedded  with  the  8«mmer,  when  a 

steed 
Stood  at  Lord  Herbert's  gate,— and  Isa«' 

belle 
Had  w^t  farewell  to  Roland,  and  had 

given 
Her  blue  scarf  for  his  colours.     He  was 

gone 
To  raise  his  vassals,  for  Lord  Herbert's 

towers 
Were  menaced  with  a  siege ;  and  he  had 

sworn 
By  IsabeUe's  white  hand  that  he  would 

claim 
Its  beauty  only  as  a  conqueror's  prize. 
Autunm  was  on  the  woods,  when  the  blue 

Rhine 
Grew  red  with  blood: — Lord  Herbert's 

banner  flies. 
And  gallant  is  the  bearing  of  his  ranks. 
But  where  is  he  who  said  that  he  would 

ride 
At  his  right  hand  to  battle  ?— .Roland  ? 

where 
Oh !  where  is  Rdand  ? 

Isabdle  has  watdied 
Day  after  day,  night  after  nighty  in  vain, 
Till   she  has  wept  in  hopekssness,  and 

thought 
Upon  old  histories,  and  said  with  them, 
<  There  is  no  &uth  in  man's  fidelity  I* 
Isabelle  stood  upon  hei  londy  tower  ; 
And  as  the  evening-star  rose  up,  she  saw 
An  armed  train  bearing  her  father's  ban- 
ner 
In  triumph  to  the  castle.    Down  she  flew 
To  greet  the  victors  :-^they  had  reached 

thehaU 
Before  herself.      What  saw  the  maiden 

there?— 
A  bier  !-^er  father  laid  upon  the  bier ! 
Roland  was  kneeling  by  the  side,  his  face 
Bowed  on  his  han£(  and  hid ; — but  Isa- 
belle 
Knew  the  dark  curling  nair  and  statdy 

form. 
And  threw  her  on  lus  breast    He  shrank 

away 
As  she  were  death,  or  sickness,  or  despair. 
*  Isabelle !  it  was  I  who  slew  thy  father  !' 
She  fell  almost  a  corpse  upon  the  body. 
It  was  too  true  !  With  all  a  lover's  speed, 
Roland  had  sought  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
He  gain'd  the  field  just  as  the  crush  be- 
gan;— 
Unwitting  of  his  colours,  he  had  slain 
The  father  of  his  worshipp'd  Isabelle ! 

They  met  once  more :— and  Isabelle  was 

changed 
As  much  as  if  a  lapse  of  years  had  past : 
She  was  so  thin,  so  pale,  and  her  dim  eye 
Had  wept  away  its  luxury  of  blue. 
She  had  cut  off  her  sunny  hair,  and  wore 
A  rd^  of  black,  with  a  white  cmctf  x  : 
It  tdd  her  destiny— her  youth  was  vowed 
To  Heaven.    And  in  the  convent  of  the 

isle, 
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That  day  ehe  was  to  enter,  Roland  stood 
Like  marble,  cold,  and  pale,  and  motion. 

less: 
The  heavy  sweat  upon  his  brow  was  all 
His  sign  of  life.  At  length  he  snateh'd  the 

soarf 
That  Isabelle  had  tied  around  his  neck. 
And  gave  it  her,— >and  pray*d  that  she 

would  wave 
Its  white  folds  from  the  lattice  of  her  cell 
At  each  pale  rising  of  the  evening^tar. 
That  he  might  know  she  lived.  They  part- 
ed.—Never 
Those  lovers  met  again  !  But  Roland  built 
A  tower  beside  the  Rhine,  and  there  he 

dwelt, 
And  every  evening  saw  the  white  scarf 

waved. 
And  heard  the  vesper-hymn  of  Isabelle 
Float  in  deq>  sweetness  o*er  the  silent  river. 
One  evening,  and  he  did  not  see  the  scarf. 
He  watched  and  watched  in  vain ;  at  length 

his  hope 
Grew  desperate,  and  he  pray*d  his  Isa- 

beUe 
Mq;ht  have  fbrgotten  hiiH : — but  midnight 

came, 
And  with  it  came  the  convent*s  heavy  bell, 
Tolling  for  a  departed  soul ;  and  then 
He  knew  that  Isabelle  was  dead  !  Next 

day 
They  laid  her  in  her  grave ; — and  the  moon 

rose 
Upon  a  mourner  weeping  there :— that 

tomb 
Was  Rdand*s  death^bed !" 

We  also  insert  the 

BALLAD  OF  CBESENTIUS. 
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I  look*d  upon  his  brow,^no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there, 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-shrine 

As  even  o*er  Despair 
He  had  a  power ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  Death  could  take. 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring^s  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand. 

He  raised  them  haughtily ; 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  bnind. 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now. 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh : 


The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  iiAeel, 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steeL 

I  saw  him  once  before ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  -coal-black  steed. 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold. 
And  graved  with  many  dint  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail. 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  idone. 

The  headsman  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone ; 

The  sword,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  lodL  tlum  his  did  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

Who  throng'd  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shimie, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son. 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one.' 


»» 


So  far  for  Miss  Landon.  We  trust 
that  she  will  continue  sedulously  to 
cultivate  her  powers,  and  that  in  due 
course  of  time  we  may  be  favoured  by 
another  effusion  of  her  muse,  when 
her  mind  is  more  matured  by  expe- 
rience, and  expanded  by  additional 
stores  of  knowledge.  It  is  but  a  poor 
compliment  that  we  pay  her,  when  we 
tell  ner  that  she  is  the  cleverest  girl  in 
print.  It  will  be  in  her  own  poiiver  to 
arrive  at  more  positive  distinction. 
We  hope  that  all  the  bon-bons  which 
have  been  distributed  to  her  with  un- 
wonted liberality  by  the  stem  censors 
of  books,  will  not  spoil  her ;  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  greet  her  as  cordially 
at  her  next  appearance  as  we  do  now ; 
and,  of  course.  Miss  L.,  under  a  differ^ 
ent  name.  Is  not  that  a  good  wisli  to 
end  with  ? 
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Among  Schiller's  plays^  perhaps 
there  is  not  any  one  that  has  more 
**  capahilities"  of  heing  rendered  ef- 
fective aild  ioteifesting  in  anoth^  Un- 
guage>  than  Uie  ''  <S)iispiraey  of  Fi«* 
esko."  From  beginning  to  end  it  «k- 
hibits  a  bustle  and  variety  of  incident 
and  situation,  with  a  passionate  Uveii* 
ness  of  dialogue,  and  strength  in  the 
ddineation  of  character,  which  are 
truly  admirable.  But  it  has  been  less 
noticed  than  the  others,  because,  with 
much  energy^  it  combines  many  faults, 
and  because  the  catastrophe  (especial^ 
ly  the  accidental  death  iu  the  heroine, 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband)  seems 
exactly  caleulated  to  provoke  the  cen- 
sures of  minor  critics.  Nothings  how^ 
ever,  could  be  more  easy  than  to- 
change  the  concluding  scenes  if  requi- 
site ;  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  modifying  the  dialogues  regarding 
the  intended  &te  of  Bertha,  (part  of 
the  underplot,)  in  such  manner  that 
they  would  not  prove  offensive  to  the 
oveT'-fastidious  delicacy  of  an  GngUsh 
reader  or  auditor,  who  cannot  forgive^ 
in  Schiller^  that  bddness  which  he 
approves,  even  in  his  own  minor  au- 
tnors,  provided  time  has  given  them  a 
sanction. 

As  to  the  **  Fiesko"  being  written, 
like  the  "  Robbers,"  in  prose,  this  ob- 
jection has  been  obviated  already  by^ 
Dr  Reinbeck,  whose  edition  of  thQ 
play  (in  very  good  blank  versq)  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  at  this  time*  In- 
deedj  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  '*  Robbers"  sliouS  not  be  treated 
in  like  mimner.  The  fashion  ai  wri- 
ting tragedies  in  prose  has  long  since 
gone  by  in  Grermany  as  well  as  here  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a 
refacimento  of  the  "  Robbers,*'  (for^ 
in  a  country  where  Shakespeare  is  re-> 
modelled,  so  must  Schiller  be>}  would 
obtain  great  applause,  if  properly  con- 
densed, and  wrought  down  to  that  le- 
vel, which  is  suited  to  the  powers  of 
English  actors,  and  the  so  called  re- 
fined taste  of  English  audiences.  With 
Fiesko,  the  difficulties  would  be  great- 
er, particularly  because  it  CQuld  not  be 
carried  through  by  means  of  three  or 
four  good  performers.  Not  only  are 
the  dramatis  personse  nimierous,  but 
there  are  many  characters,  which  must 


be  played  with  energy  and  skill,  other- 
wise the  effect  would  be  lost;  and 
where  an  author  finds  it  difficult 
enough  to  obtain  adequate  representiu* 
tives  even  for  one  hero,  and  one  hero- 
ine-*^tfais  obbtade  is  indeed  almost  in- 
surmountable. 

For  the  same  reason  (that  is,  be- 
cause the  characters  are  so  numierous,) 
we  shall  not  insist  on  analysing  the 
complicated  underplots,  but  set  dowi 
only  such  notices  as  will  tender  a  few 
extracts  intelligible.  The  less  need 
be  said,  because  bad  translations  (in 
prose)  of  the  "  Fiesko"  have  been  alrea- 
dy published,  and  the  story  (if  nothing 
nore)  ean  be  judged  of  by  them. 

Fiesko,  Count  of  Levagna,  who,  at 
an  early  age,  has  obtained  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  soldier,  and  has  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  very  noble  birth,  enter- 
tains a  mortal  hatred  towards  the 
house  of  Doria,  the  then  reigning 
Dukes  of  Genua,  not,  indeed,  against 
the  old  Duke  Andreas,  but  against  his 
nephew,  the  Crown- Prince  Giannet- 
tino,  whose  enormous  wickedness  ren- 
ders the  supreme  power  vested  in  his 
family  highly  dangerous  and  oppres- 
Eive.  Fiesko  has  already,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  laid  plans  for 
a  revolution,  and  m  order  to  conceal 
those  plans  more  effectually,  he  leads 
a  life  of  seeming  careless  festivity,  and 
even  abandoned  hbertinism.  Above 
all,  he  pretends  to  have  fallen  vehe- 
mently in  love  with  the  Princess  Julia> 
the  sister  of  Giannettino,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  but  of  unbounded  vanity^ 
and  almost  fiendish  wickedness. — |^In 
this  respect,  her  character,  as  Schiller, 
in  one  o^  his  letters,  confesses,  rather 
*^  oversteps  the  immodesty  of  na- 
ture/']]— Consequently,  he  n^lects 
the  society  of  his  amiable  vnfe,  to 
whom  he  has  not  imparted  his  plans, 
their  success  depending  wholly  on  his 
being  able  to  keep  up  this  assumed 

Eart,  to  which  the  distress  suffered  by 
is  Countess  obviously  contributes. 
If  he  can  but  wait  unsuspected,  and  de- 
lude the  minds  of  persons  in  power, 
until  his  plans  are  fully  ripened,  that 
is,  until  the  arrival  of  certain  troops 
in  the  harbour  of  Genua,  he  can  then 
throw  aside « the  mask,  'and  carry  his 
great  designs  openly  into  execution. 


Tke  imfler^pk^  is  tuiAi  ^p  by  tlie 
proceedoigsof  the  Genoese  nofutttyy 
who  not  being  at  first  in  the  $ecN^ 
imagine  that  Fiesko  is  rally  become 
iadcSerent  to  his  duties,  and  to  the 
public  w«aI^-«also^  by  the  crimes  of 
Prince  Giannettino,  and  a  certam  ne<' 
gro,  whom  he  has  hired  to  assassinate 
Fi^kot,  bnt  wliCHu  the  latter  discovers^ 
pardons,  (;)ro  tempore,)  and  alterwards 
veoden  subservient  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. But  by  far  the  most  interest* 
n^  petsooages  are  Fiesko  bimself>  and 
Ms  countess.  At  the  commencement 
«f  the  play,  the  latter  folly  believing 
in  the  guilt  of  her  husband  as  to  Ms 
intrigue  with  the  Princess  Julia,  en» 
ters  pale  and  disordered,  attended  by 
two  female  friends.  She  has  bf  oken 
away,  in  her  masquerade  ^tif^s,  h<mi 
a  grand  entertainment  given  by  Fies^ 
ko,  in  order  to  ke^  up  his  assumed 
character.  At  a  distance  are  heard  the 
loud  sounds  of  music,  and  all  the  tu*- 
mult  of  a  large  assembly.-^ 

Leonora^  (tearing  off  Iter  mask,) 
No  more,  Fll  hear  no  more ! 
I  am  degraded,— lost ! 

Rosabella,    Nay,  dearest  lady ! 
Leon,    Befbre  mine  eyes,  how  shame- 
less  !~.In  the  sig^t 
Even  of  all  Genua's  noHfity. 

{Much  moved,) 
Befbre  my  weepitiff  eyesy  oh  Rosabdla ! 
Bosgh,  Yet,  re^oa  this  fbr  what  it  was, 
no  more 
Than  playful  gallantry ! 

Leofu  How,  gallantry  ? 
Their    shameless   interchange   of    stolen 

looks, 
His  anxious  watching  every  glance  of  hers. 
The  long.protracted  kiss,  that,  on  her  arm 
Imprinted,  left   a  flame-red  spot, — ^nay, 

more. 
His  mood  of  deep  and  rapturous  thought, 

as  if 
Th*  e^iternal  wodd  had  melted  ftom  around 

him. 
And  in  the  realms  of  space  he  was  alone. 
With  this  dear  Julia  I  Playful  gallantry  ? 
Go,  go !  Thou  hast  not  loved.     Dispute 

not  then 
With  me,  what  are  love's  tokens  ! 

Sophia,  Dearest  countess. 
Then  be  it  so. — One  husband  lost,  *t!s 

said. 
Is  ten  Glcesbeos  won. 

Leon.  A  husband  lost  ? 
ne  current  of  his  love  but  for  a  spscs 
Hath  wandered,  and  dtou  dsem*st  Fiesko 

lost? 
Aw^,    away  !-^There*S    poisoa  oh  tl^ 

tonaue, 
'Twas  guiluess  badinage,«'twas  mockery. 
Say,  RosabeUa  ? 
Rosab,  Doubtless,  Hwas  no  more. 
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.  lAou,  {Losi  H  thought,) 
But,  liiat  she  dream*d  of  ruling  in  his  heart, 
TiaA  on  his  mcmoiy  dwelt  her  form  alone, 
Of  het  alone  all  nature  spoke  with  him  ! 
Ha,  whither  am  I  wandering  ?— that  the 

world, 
With' all  its  bravery,  were  nothing  more- . 
Than  the  fine  gem  whereon  hei  beauteous 

form 
For  his  delight  was  graven^— that  he  loved 

her, 
Loved  Julia!-«-Here,  your  arm ;  I  pray  you, 

child. 
Support  me ! 

{Pause..    The  muMic  is  again  hMrd 

from  tDithin,) 
Qazk !  Was  that  Fiesko's  voice. 
That  rose  above  the  tumult?    Can  he 

hiugh. 
When  Leonora  weeps  in  solitude  ? 
But   no^— *tw8s    not   his   voice,— 'twas 

6ianettino*8, 
The  rough  tones  of  dist  clewnish  Doria. 
jiiiiak  It  WBS,  signom.    But,  I  pray 

you,  come. 
Im  that  chiuBber— 

Leon,  Bella,  thou  art  pale^** 
Thou  liest!  Bveh  now  I  tiace  it  hi  thme 

eyes. 
Even  in  die  Genuesan  oounteoance, 
The  looks  oi  aUl  read  a  mystery. 

{Covering  herjbce*) 
Enough-^the  habitants  of  Genua 
Enow  mors  than  to  Frcsko^s  loving  wife 
May  bt  disclosed. 

Soph,  How  jealousy  contrives 
All  things  to  aggravate  I 

Leon,  {With  m^lan^uUy ewtimmkEssH,) 
WhUe  he  was  yet 

I^ko — ^was  BIJCSEX.V9  i*  the  laoMlgrDve, 
Amid  the  blushing  band  of  maidens  there. 
How  came  he,  like  a  God,  a  young  ApoDoy 
With  all  Antinous*  grace  and  symmetry ! 
How  proudly  and  majestic  dten  he  moved, 
As  if  on  youthfal  shoulders  lighdy  borne 
Came  with  him  all  the  pomp  of  Genua ! 
How  did  our  timid  looks  steal  after  him. 
And  if  they  met  the  lightning  of  hts  eyes, 
Th^  trembluigly  recoiled,  as  if  surprised 
In  sacrilege ;  and  yet,  oil  RosabeUa, 
How  eagerly  did  we  cbink  up  those  looks. 
How  enviously  we  counted  those  bestowed 
On  others,  even  upon  a  bosom  friend  I 
They  were,  like  Ens'  apple,  thrown  among 

us. 
And  lovhig  eyes  gleamed  wilder,  and  soft 

hearts 
Beatstormily — Affection's  bonds  werebroke 
By  jealous  strife. 

Rosah,  Ay,  truly,  I  remember, 
'Twas  like  the  tumult  of  an  insurrsstieii, 
All  women  strove  to  gaift  tbh  matohissa 

priae. 
-    Leon,  And  nowto  call  hkn  mine  !  Oh! 

fearful  lot-.- 
Toe  much  good  fiortune !  Genua's  grsatsst 

hero ! 
Afta^,--4n  whom  nature  hath  combined  all 

gifts!- 
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Hear,  Child,  I  cafanot  longer  fiiHe  it  fiom 

you, 
But  will  at  once  entrust  yon  with  my  heart's 
Most  secret  thoughts.— ^8  with  Fiesko 

placed 
Before  the  sacred  altar  I  did  stand, 
And  waited  silent,  for  the  diurch*s  hless- 

Jng, 

Then,  like  a  gleam  of  lightning  through  my 
soul. 

Arose  the  bold  and  lofty  thought— -Fi- 
esko, 

The  man  whose  hand  now  gently  rests  in 
thine^ 

(Qush — mark  if  no  one  watches  our  dis- 
course !) 

Thy  husband— (Girl^  if  at  that  mighty 
thought 

Thy  heart  not  higher  heaves,  then  woe  to 
thee !) 

Thine  own  Fiesko  one  day  will  rdease 

Genua  from  slavish  bonds. 
Rosah.    How  ?  On  that  day, 

Sndi  dreanui  could  haiint  a  woman's  bremt  ? 

Leon,    Ay,  Rosa- 
Well  may'st  thou  wonder ;— mid  the  pride 
and  joy 

Even  of  that  bridal-day  I— But  though  a 
woman, 

I  feel  mine  own  nobility  of  blood. 

And  cannot  patiently  look  on,  and  mark 

How  the  proud  tree  of  Dona  lifts  its  boughs 

In  triumph  o*er  my  nobler  ancestors. 

Andreas,  'tis  true,  is  mild^ — benevolent ; 

The  gooid  old  man  may  stUl  be  Genua's 
duke; 

But  the  vile  Giannettino  is  his  nephew; 

That  ntan  so  stained  by  crimes,  is  his  next 
heir: 

And  then  Fiesko-^weep  for  me,  good  giils ! 

Fiesko  loves  the  sister  o£  this    demon  I 
Bosab,    Unhi^py  fate  I 
Leon.    Go  now— and  mark  the  hero. 

The  idol  of  all  Genua, — ^where  he  sits 

Amid  his  paramours  and  parasites. 

Tickling  their  ears  with  coarse,  unseemly 
wit. 

With  stories,  not  of  battles — ^but  intrigues. 

Tfiat  is  FUtko! — Genua  so  hath  lost 

Her  warrior — I  my  husband  ! 
Rosah,     Speak  not  loudly ; 

Some  one  approaches ! 

Leon.    Fly  then — 'tis  perchance 

Fiesko,  and  mv  clouded  looks  might  now 

Disturb  his  nurth. 

Exeunt, 

To  this  succeeds  an  interview  be- 
tween the  wicked  prince  Giannettino 
and  Hassan  the  Moor,  in  which  the 
former  instructs  the  latter  how  he  is 
to  assassinate  Fiesko;  and  on  the 
Moor's  suggestion  that  he  must,  im- 
mediately aner  the  deed,  fly  from  G&f 
nua,  the  Prince  rashly  pays  him  with 
a  large  sum  beforehand.  Through  the 


whole  IfiBj,  thd  <AiaM»teir  of  theMoov 
is  well  kept  up,  and  si^Mrds  out  of  the 
best  spedmens  of  a  mercenary  yiUai» 
that  mive  been  yet  produced.  ^  In  the 
third  scene  comes  a  very  lively  inter* 
view  between  Fiesko  and  Julia^  in 
which  the  former  makesvehement  love 
to  the  princess.  Then  an  interview 
between  Giannettino,  and  his  creature 
LomelUn,  when  the  prince  first  be- 
trays his  design  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion, by  violence^  of  Bertha,  the  oeauti- 
fol  daughter  of  Verrina,  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  in  the  dty.  The  whole 
of  the  first,  second,  and  tl^rd  acts,  1» 
occupied  bv  a  constant  variety  of 
scenes,  exnibiting  with  increased 
strength  of  colouring,  the  unhappi- 
ness  and  jealousy  of  Leonora,  the  wa- 
vering character  of  Fiesko,  who  thou^ 
a  republican,  yet  aims,  like  other  re- 
publicans, at  the  acquisitioQ  of  power, 
the  cabals  and  conflicts  of  the  noblesse, 
the  fates  of  Bourgognino  and  Bertha, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  grossly  insult- 
ed by  Giannettino,  in  consequence  of 
whicn,  her  lover  (Bourgognino)  is 
driven  lo  despair,  (whereupon  he  be- 
comes a  conspirator,)  and  her  father, 
in  a  fit  of  nrenzy,  mvokes  on  her  a 
curse,  never  to  be  recalled,  until  such 
time  as  the  present  government  is 
overthrown,  and  the  dishonour  she 
has  sustained  amply  compensated.— 
Then  there  are  the  constandy  recur- 
ring short  scenes  with  the  Moor  Has- 
san, (one  of  the  acting  principles  of 
evil,)  with  Giannettino,  who,  at  a  pub^ 
lie  meeting  of  the  Senate,  behaves  in 
a  manner  the  most  outrageous,  and 
then  forms  a  plan  for  assassinating 
twelve  of  the  nobili,  and  [facing  him- 
self at  once  on  the  throne,  &c..  &c 

It  would  be  requisite  tp  give  longer 
extracts  than  we  nave  now  room  for, 
in  order  to  afford  a  proper  view  of  the 
veiy  great  merits  of   this   tragedy. 

Ellie  powerful  scene  relating  to  Ber- 
a  alone  occupies  twenty  pages.]] 
'I  Fiesko"  exhibits  truly  a  concentra- 
tion of  varied  interest,  an  exuberance 
of  effective  genius,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  in  its  composition,  Schiller  (who 
was  then  but  a  very  young  man)  felt 
himself  inspired  and  elevated  in  no 
<H>dlnary  d^ee. 

The  third  act  commences  vdth  the 
ftbllovdng  soliloouy.  The  scene  is  a 
hall  in  Fiesko's  nouse,  mih  a  bidcony 
and  larffe  glassdoorin  theback-gi^und, 
througn  which  is  visible  the  led  light 
of  the  dawning  day. 


D88A.3  SMUef^s 

Fin.  iAi-^  wMmt.)  L09  there!  the 

i-         moaa  abeady  bath  dedined, 
And  from  the  le^  mounts  fieiily  the  morn- 
ing. 
Wild  fantasies  have  broke  my  nightly  rest. 
And  now  my  soul,  my  whole  existence^ 

toils 
Beneath  oiri:  mighty  and  o'erpowering 

thought.— 
Tmiist  into  the  eool  air  I 

iHe  open*  the  glats  door  to  the  hai' 
cony^  through  t^Uch  are  visible 
ihe  toxon^  j*c.  in  the  red  li^t  (tf 
morning,  Fietko  waUct  vehe» 
mently  up  and  down.) 
.  Am  I  not 

The  first—the  greatest  man  in  Genua  ? 
And  should  not  meaner  spirits  move  around 

me» 
As  ^0  the  lesser  planets  round  the  tun, 
Submissively,  in  meek  obedience  ? 
But  virtue — (Stand*   stUL) — ocmscience? 

How  ?  for  lofty  minds, 
Are  not  temptations  difierent  far  pr^a- 

red, 
Frem.  those  that  do  mislead  ignoble  souls. 
And  wherefore  should  like  virtue  be  from 

us 
Demanded?    Armour    that   for    pigmy 

frames 
Is  fashioned— will  it  clothe  a  giant*s  limbs  ? 
{The  sun  rises  over  Genua.) 
Ha,  now  !  This  town^  sow  full  of  natural 

beauty, 
Its  harbours,  towers,  and  princdy  palaces, 
To  hover  o*er  them  like  the  royal  eagle. 
To  call  it  MiwE !   To  beam  out,  over  it. 
Even  Iflce  th*  imperial  sun  in  the  high  hea- 
vens. 
All  fervid  passions,  and  unsated  wishes, 
To  merge  at  once  into  this  vasty  sea ! 
To  gain  such  prize  even  stratagem  is  vir- 
tue. 
Dishonourable  'twere,  to  plunder  gold. 
Even  though  the  sum  were  miUions ;  but 

A  CROWN, 

That  theft  is  nameless  great  !  Aspi- 
ring crimes 

Soar  above  shame.  To  obey  and  to  com- 
mand! 

Oh  what  a  eulf  betwixt  these  adverse 
points! 

Take  all  that  life  afibrds,  most  estimable ; 

Ve  conquerors,  come  mik  trophies,  laurel 
cro?m'd ; 

Ve  artists,  bring  your  never-£ttding  works ; 

Ye  sensualists,  add  all  your  sweetest  plea- 
sures. 

And  voyagers,  yota  new-found  seas  and 
isles! 

To  OBEY  and  to  command  ?    Being  or 
death! 

Whoe'er  shall  pass  the  void  that  separates 

iRferior  spirits  from  th'  eternal  Gk>d, 

l^y  measure  out  this  vasty  chasm ! 

{With  enthusiastic  gestures,) 

To  stand 

Exalted  on  that  fearftil  height,..to  smile 
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From  heooaiipon  the  tan^dti^f  9i«nkincf^ 
And  mark  how  destiny  d6<lilead  tiiem  bn  ^ 
^0  guide   unseen  that  armour'd   Titan 

Justice, 
And  if  he  dares  with  impotent  wrath  to 

knock 
Too  loudly  atth'  imperial  gate,— ^'inflict 
Wounds  that  he  dare  not  seek  to  compen- 
sate ! 
To  check  with  playful  rein,  like  hamess'd 

steeds. 
The  passions  of  the  multitude,-^nd  if 
The  ruler's  sceptre,  with  creative  power. 
Should  in  some  vassal's  heart  wake  r^al 

dreams. 
Even  witii  one  breath  to  crush  into  the 

dust 
His    insolent    pretensions!      Oh    these 

thoughts. 
These  fiiiry  visions,  bear  the  ravish'd  mind 
Far  o'er  each  bound  and  limit. — ^To  be 

KINO 

But  for  a  moment, — this  alone  involves, 
Concentrated,  the  quintessence  of  fife. 
'Tis  not  the  sphere  wherein  we  live,  but 

that 
Which  we  therein  possess,  which  makes  us 

poor 
Or  wealthy.— Lengthen  out  in  tones  difiuse 
The  thunder's  voice,  and  therewith  shalt 

thou  lull 
Children  to  sleep.    But,  be  those  tones 

collected 
Into   ONE    fearful  burst,   and    at    the 

sound. 
So  regal  and  imperative,  the  heavens 
Will  tremble.  I  am  now  resolved ! 

To  this  admirable  Bdiloquy,  (which 
must  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  every  translator,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  render,)  succeeds  a  scene 
of  expostulation  between  the  Coun- 
tess and  Fiesko. 

Leon.  (Timidly.)    My  lord. 
Can  you  forgive  me,  if  I  thus  disturb 
The  quiet  of  your  morning  hours  ? 

Fies.  (Cof^used.)  Leonora, 
Doubtless  your  coming  now  hathmudi 
surprised  me. 

Leon,   'Twixt  lovers, , this,  methinks, 
should  never  be. 

Fies,  But  wherefore  trust  your  beauty, 
dearest  Countess, 
To  this  cold  morning  air  ? 

Leon.  Ask  rather  why 
Those  poor  remains  of  beauty  should  be 

saved. 
For  grief  to  ^sed  nwm, 

Fies,  For.grief  indeed?— 
How's  this,  Leonora  ?  On  your  peace  of 

mind 
No  state  intrigues,  no  toilsome  duties  prey, 
lake  those  which  break  my  rest. 

Leon,  It  may  be  so. 
And  yet  my  heart  even  fails  amid  this 

'  quiet. 
I  «ame,  my  lord,  to  trouUe  you  even  now 
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M^rot  GerinankfB, 


Widi  a  i^aorit^^kallon,  If^oa  can 
But  cttt  avi^a  itm  tekf  iiiomaits  «n  me* 
for  leven  fleetiiig  mocna^  stMogely  enou(^' 
I  dream*d  that  I  was  Countess  of  Levag- 
.  .      nai 
That  dream  is  fled,  but  yet  mine  eyes  are 

|ieavy» 
I  must  indeed  try,  if  I  cannot  bring 
Somewhat  of  youth's  gay  sun-Hght  back 

agaMl 
-From  fairy  reakns  of  childhood,  to  dis- 
perse 
Those  vain  illusions ;  therefore  I  entreat 
That  I  may  go  fircan  hence  to  my  deal 

mother. 
Fid*  iCoitfounded.)  How,— ^Covntess  ? 
Leon.  'Tis  a  spoiled  and  wayward  thing 
Thif  h/9art  of  mino)  and  you  must  bear 

with  me* 
The  slightest  recollection  of  that  dream 
Disorders  ipy.sick  fantasy*  and  therefore 
I  bring  these  pledges,  now  grown  fearful 

to  mf. 
Back  to  their  proper  awner.    Take  them 

all: 

(Lays  jewels  on  the  table,) 
TlUsj  too,  that  like  an  arrow  struck  my 

heart— 

{Hit  loveJtttin.) 
And  this,— and^— 

iWeeping  violently ^  and  about  to 
retire  in  haste,) 

But  I  PAAT  NOT  WITH  THE  WOUITDS  ! 

Fies,  iAgitatedy  and  detaining  her*) 
Nay,  what  a  scene,  Leonora ! — ^For  Hea- 
ven's sake!— 
Leon.  If  X  deserve  not  now  to  be  yomr 
wife. 
Still,  for  your  sake,  I  should  have  been  r&. 

spected; 
And  yet,  how  tongues  malicious  hiss  at  me, 
And  Genua's  maids  and  matrons  look 

askance 
And  scornful ! — ''  Markhowthe  Vainbeanw 

ty  fades 
^  Who  married  Count  Fiesko !"— So  diey 

speak. 
And  cruelly  my.sex  revenges  now 
The  pride,  that  once  I  cheiish'd^  when 

Fiesko 
Stood  with  me  at  the  altar. 
Fies.  What  wild  words ! 
I  pray  you,  Countess — 

Leon.  (Aside.)  Ha !  he  dumges  colour- 
Now  pale,  now  red^— I  breathe  again ! 

Fies.  Two  days- 
Only  for  two  days  trust  me. 

Leon.  But  to  think — 
(Oh  virgin  light  of  day !  how  dare  I  apeak 
Of  such  a  crime  ?>  to  think  that  I  am  thus 
Braounced  and  C&t  off  for  a  lewd  co- 
quette !— 
No— look  on  me,  Fiesko.   ^Vhatl  those 


Whereat  all  Genua  tiembleSy  cannot  meet 
A  woman's  tears?  . 


/^«.  Noujbreofd^  S^n^otak. 
Leon.  {Bitterly,^  To  tear  and  crush  a 
weakly  woman's  heart  t 
Oh !  this,  forsooth,  doth  well  become  a 

hero. 
I  threw  myself  into  this  warrior's  arms,    . 
Confiding  to  him  all  mine  earthly  hopes 
And  jo3rs ;  now  they  are  sacrificed,  and  aQ 
Given  up  for  one  who 
Fies.  iVehemenihf.)  No,  my Leoooia !. 
Leon.    My  Leonora  ! — Oh  !    thanks, 
thanks— -Kind  Heaven ! 
That  tone  tlgain  had  love's  true  melody, 
false  man  ! — ^yet  I  shoukl  bate  thee^  and 

I  snatch 
Eagerly  at  the  broken  crumbs  that  now 
I,  as  a  beggar,  gain  from  thine  affection. 
What  have  I  SMd»  Fiesko  ?— Hatred  ?— . 

No! 
My  falsehood  well  may  teadi  me  how  tb 

die; 
But  to  hate  thee  ! — Oh,  nevw  t 

Fies.  Leonora, 
Chrant  me  one  poor  request.  '    ' 

Leon.  Whate'er  thou  wilt 
Of  me  demand,  only  not  c(dd  indi^xenoe. 

Fies.  This  is  all— But  for  two  days 
Ask  me  no  questions,  and  condemn  me  noL 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act,  Fiesko,  though  his  plans  are 
yet  unknown  to  the  public,  has  ripen« 
ed  them  all.  He  has  on  his  side  a  re- 
gular  band  of  conspirators,  among  th^ 
leading  members  ofwhomareVerrina, 
father  of  the  injured  Bertha,  and  Sci* 
pio  Bourgoffnino,  her  lover.  The 
troops  that  he  had  expected  baye  se« 
cretly  made  their  way  to  Genua,  and 
are  prepared  to  execute,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal, whatever  ho  may  command,  in  oi^- 
der  to  complete  the  work  of  the  revo- 
lution. ..  Under  these  circumstances 
Fiesko  gives  another  great  festival, 
under  the  pretext  of  having  hired  a 
company  of  comedians  for  a  grand 
dramatic  spectacle.  This  is  to  take 
place  at  his  own  house^  where,  on 
some  pretence  or  another,  he  contrives 
to  lead  the  Princess  Julia  into  a  dark 
room,  where  he  has  previoasly  direct- 
ed his  Countess,  Leonora,  to  6onceal 
herself  behind  the  arras.  She  obeys^ 
hnmbly  and  passively,  without  know- 
ing wherefore.  To  tfiis  succeed  the 
three  following  scenes,  which  we  think 
unrivalled.  The  first  of  them  depends 
more  on  the  effect  o£  situation  than  on 
language ;  and  his  character  of  Julia 
is,  perhaps,  too  coarsely  drawn,  but 
the  succeeding  dialogue  between  Fi- 
esko and  Leonora  luis  e^ery  possible 
beaul^. 


SCENE  XII, 

JuLTA.    FiESKO.    {EnUr  together,) 
Julia.  {Agitated*) 
No  more,  my  lord ! 

Vour  words  no  longer  fall  on  heedless  ears. 
But  on  a  beating,  burning  heart— Where 

.ami? 
I^e  are  alone,  mid  the  seductive  darkness. 
Oh,  whither,  Ck>unt,  are  you  resolved  to 

lead 
Vour  careless  and  confiding  friend  ? 
'  Fies.  Where  love  • 

Grown  desperate,  feels  new  courage,  and 

where  passion 
With  passion  freelier  speaks. 

JuL  No  more,  Fiesko, 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  go.    Were  not 

the  night 
So  dark,  thou  would*st  behold  how  my 

cheek  bums. 
And  have  compassion. 

Fiet.  Rather  from  that  fire. 
My  courage  would  be  kindled  into  flame. 

(Kisses  her  hand,) 
JuL  Ba,  truly,  Coimt,  your  lip  bums  fe- 
verishly. 
Like  your  discourse,  and  on  my  features^ 

too, 
I  feel  with  shame,  the  reflex  of  a  fire 
before  unknown — Then  let  us  go  tram 

hence ! 
Amid  this  gloom  our  senses,  might  delude 

us ; 
Andthen  your  party  waits.    I  do  conjure 
you ! 
Fies.  And,  wherefore,  Princess,  this  an* 
xiety? 
Can  then  the  mistress  fear  her  slave  ? 

Jui.  Oh^HEN, 
And  their  unlimitable  artifice ! 
As  if  when  you  appeal  to  our  sdf-love. 
You  were  not  then  the  fearfullest  conque- 
rors. 
Fic»ko,  shall  I  tell  at  once  the  truth,— 
That  vice  alone  till  now  preserved  my 

virtue? 
My  pride  alone  defied  your  stratagems ; 
And  but  so  fir  my  principles  upheld  me : 
But  when  you  lay  your  wonted  mask  aside, 
I  am  by  them  forsaken. 

Fies.  And  in  sooth. 
What  iiy*ry  by  such  loss  can  you  sustain  ? 

JuL  If  I  unthoughtful  thus  confide  to 

The  key  of  all  that  woman  holds  most  sa- 
cred. 

Wherewith,    whene'er    thou    wilt,    thou 

mak'st  me  blush, 

What  have  I  less  to  lose  than  all  ? 
Fies.  That  treasure 

Where,  Julia,  could  you  place  at  interest 
higher. 

Than  in  the  exchequer  of  my  boundless 
love? 
Jul  Ay,  tmly,  nowhere  better,  no- 
where worse. 

But  how  Ions  will  that  boundless  love  en- 
dure 
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Too  much  already  Vve  btltmfA  i»  thee, 
Now  t»  ooBceal  ought.     To  engage  thy 

heart, 
I  doubted  not,  that  I  had  chamia,  bpt  how 
To  hold  thee  fast  I  knew  not— 

iSiep*  back  and  coven  kerfiee,^ 
Oh,  for  shame, 
What  have  I  u||pred  ? 

Fies.  Even  in  one  breath  two  orimcs— 
Mistrust  of  thy  Fiesko's  jiidgmeat,  then— ^ 
High  treason  'gainst  thine  own  surpassing 

beauty 
Of  these  what  it  the  haideit  to  forgive  ? 
JuL  Falsehood  Is  but  the  armour  of  a 

fiend. 
And  can  Fiesko  need  it  to  ensure 
His  victory  over  Julia  ?  Hear  one  word ! 
We  are  true  heroines  while  we  know  that 

stiU 
Onr  virtue  is  In  safety  $  but  are  helbeB 
If  we  defend  it — ^furies  in  revenge, 
Wlien  'tis  ignobly  lost.  If  coUUy  thou 
8hould'st  work  my  ruin  — • 

Fies.  {Snddenhfy  ae  if  in  anger.}  Cold- 
.  ly  ?  Nay,  by  Heaven  I 
What  would  the  unsated  vaidty  of  Wo- 
man ? 
When  Man  doth  kneel  befi>re  her  in  the 

dust, 
And  still  she  doubts ! — 9a  I  now  my  ^- 

rit  wakes ! 
In  good  time  have  mine  eyes  been  o|»ea'd, 

lady. 

{Wkh  odd  composure.) 
What  then  would  I  obtain  by  supplication  ? 
Can  all  the  fiivour  Woman  could  bestow 
Deserve  that  Man  should  e'er  be  so  deffra- 

ded? 

{With  a  distant  bott.) 

Takeoourage,  then,  Signora ;  you  are  safe^ 

JuL  {Confounded,)  Count,  what,  in  all 

the  world  ?— — • 
Fies»  iWith  increasing eotdness.)  NtLf^ 

nay,  Signora, 
Your  words  were  wise  and  prudent.    We 

have  bo^i 
Honour  at  stake.    Therefore,  allow  me. 

Princess, 
Amid  the  frigidly  circle  that  awaits  us,    ' 
To  manifest  once  more  my  full  respect 
And  reverence. 

{le  about  to  go.) 
JuL  {Brings  Mm  back*)  Stay  !  stay ! 

AH^oumad?  Must  then 
Thy  madness  foi^  from  me  this  declara- 
tion,   ' 
That  all  thy  sex,  prostiatt,  with  groans 

and  tears, 
As  on  the  rack,  shotdd  vainly  sttive  to  elC- 

tort 
From  a  proud  heart  like  mine  ?  Even  this 

dense  gloom 
Is  not  enough  to  hide  upon  my  cheeks 
The  fiery  Wishes  that  my  words  enkindle. 
Henceforth,  all  womankind,  by  me  dis- 

gp*aced 
And  wounded,  will  my  name  abhor..— 

Fiesko, 


£rohv  Qermaniem. 


EAug. 


Fiei. 


My  thoughtleflQ  pr^  were  qnidUy  caught ; 
{Potk  at  MtJheL)  but  now 

(RecoiU  ihree  ttept^  leaving  her    I  thank  you,  lady,  for  your  oourtesy. 


prottrate^  i0Uk  a  iangh  qftrimmfh,y   And  thus  resign  my  stage  habiliments. 
Indeed,  Signora  ? 


You  do  me  too  mudi  honour ! 

iHe  lifts  the  arrat^  and  bringt  out 
Leonora*) 
Hete,  my  lore. 
My  dearest  wifb  I~ 

{They  em^ace.) 
Julia,   {Starting  up.) 

Oh  villain,  villain  I 

SCEKE  XIII. 

ConspiRATO&s,  {entering  from  one 
side.)  Ladies,  {fivm  the  other.) 
Leon.    Nay, 
Fiesko,  this  was  too  severe ! 

Fies.    A  heart 
Like  hers,  deserved  no  less,  and  to  thy 
tears 


No  longer  needful. 

{Gives  her  the  portrait^  »ith  a  low 
bow,) 
Leon.  {Timidly  entreating.)  Nay,  she 
weeps,  Fiesko ! 
I  pray  you,  spare  her ! 
Jul.  {Viokntly,)  Hated  r^tile,  silenoe ! 
Fies.    {To  a  servant.)    Come  hidier, 
friend,  and  shew  ^our  gallantry. 
This  demoisdle  would  visit  our  state  pri. 

son; 
Give  her  your  atm,  and  take  strict  care  that 

no  one 
Come  thither  to  disturb  her  privacy. 
The  night  air  is  too  sharp ;  were  she  with. 

out. 
The  storm  that  rends  to-night  the  oak  of 
Doria, 


I  owed  this  compensation.  Worthy  friends, 

Think  not  that  on  occasion  light,  or  none,  Might  scorch  her  lovely  tiesses. 

My  temper  thus  would  break  out  into        Jul,  All  the  plagues 

wrath.  Of  hell  be  on  thy  head,  thou  hypocrite  I 

No ;  mortals  by  their  foUy  long  amuse  (7*0  Leonora.)  Yet,  boast  not  of  thy  idc* 
Ere  they  provoke  me ;  but  for  her  who  tory ! — ^Ere  lon^ 

stands  here,     {Pointing  to  Julia.)  He  will  bring  ruin  on  hunsdf  and  thee ! 
She  merited  mine  anger ;  for  'twas  she  {Rushes  out,  followed  by  the  servant,) 

Who  mix'd  this  poison  for  my  angel  wife<        Fies.  {To  the  guests,  ladies,  &c) 

{Shewing  the  phial)  You  have  been  witnesses ;  go,  dear  mine 
JuL  {Wiih  repressed  anger,  and  about  honour 

Mid  all  the  citizens  of  Cknua. 


to  go.) 

Good,  my  lord ;  very  good  I 
Fies.  {Draws  her  back.)  I  beg  your  pa- 
tirace 

Yet  for  a  space,  Signora ;  weVe  not  done. 

My  worthy  friends  would  gladly  know  the 
reason 

Wherefore,  so  long,  I  did  pretend  to  have 
lost 

All  rational  identity,  and  play*d 

That  oomedv  with  Genua's  arch-coquette. 
JuL  No,  'tis  not  to  be  borne ;  but  trem- 
ble, villain! 

Still  Giannettino  rules  in  Genua  ;— 

I  am  his  sister ! 
Fies.  Fearful  words,  Signora ! 

But,  alas !  I  must  bring  th'  unwelcome 
news. 

That  from  your  puissant  brother's  stolen 
crown 

Fiesko  de  Levagna  hath  woven  a  noote, 

Wherewith  he  t^ks  even  tltis  night  to  up- 
raise 

That  prince  to  an  unlook'd-for  elevation. 
{She  turns  pale,  and  he  laughs  scorns 

Ha!  that  was  unexpected.— Mark  you, 

Wy, 
Therefore  I  deem'd  it  best  to  furnish  out 
Some  special  objects  for  the  watchful  eyes 
Of  your  illustrious  house  to  gaze  upon. 
Therifbre  I  wore  the  fbolsoip  of  feign'd 

passion, 
And  left  this  precious  gem  neglected  here. 

{Pointing  to  Leonora.) 


{To  Hie  conspirators,)  Friends,  to  your 

duty.  Here  shall  I  renuun 
Till  the  first  cannon-shot :  be  that  the  sig- 
naL 
{Exeunt  aU  but  Leonora  and  Fiesko,y 
scene  xit. 
Leonora.    Fiesko. 
Leon,  {Comes  timidly  up  to  him.)  Fies- 
ko, I  but  half  can  understand, 
And  yet  begin  to  tremble. 
Fies.  Once,  Leonora,—- 
'Twas  at  a  proud  and  public  festival,— 
I  saw  thee  favour'd  with  a  second  place 
At  the  left  hand  of  a  Genuesan  lady ; 
Saw  the  knights  lead  thee  second  in  the 

dance- 
That  sight  was  painful  to  mine  eyes ;— I 

swore 
It  should  not  be  so,  and  it  shall  not  be  ! 
Go  Countess  now  to  rest !  By  dawn  of 

day, 
I  come  to  wake  thee,-^«cAe««. 
Leon.    {Clasps  her  hands,  and  throws 
herself  into  a  chair.) 
Mercy,  Heaven ! 
My  worst  fears  then  are  all  oonfirm'd  ! 

Fies.  {with  dignity,) 
Nay,  dearest. 

Hear  me  but  calmly,— I  had  ancestors 
Who  wore  the  triple  crown.     Fieskan 

blood 
Flows  tranquilly  but  under  purple  robes!** 
But  shall  your  husband  be  with  borrow*d 
fame 
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Contented  ?  Whul  ?«-For  aUysgtandenr 

stffl. 
Be  thankful  to  capridous  de^tinj, 
Hiat  in  some  kinmj  mood  has  kneaded  up, 
From  mouldering  tropliies  of  the  past,  a 

man. 
Like  Giovanni  Luigi  Fiesko  ? 
No — ^no — Leonora ! — I  am  far  too  proud, 
To  take  that  as  a  gift,  which  for  myself 
I  cap  with  powerful  arm  obtain;— and 

therefore, 
£ie  one  daj  more  hath  dawn*d,  I  shall 

consign 
My  borrowed  pluipes  back  to  th*  ancestral 

grave. 
Levagna*s  Counts  firom  henceforth  are  ex- 
tinct; 
From  that  hour  shall  ihe princes  date  their 

rise. 
Leon,  {lost  in  her  own  wild  thoughts.) 
I  see  him  overpower'd  by  deadly  wounds  ; 
See  the  dull  silent  bearers  bring  towards 

me 
My  husband*8  bloody  corse ! — that  cannon- 
shot. 
That  first  thai  fell  amid  bis  friendly  band, 
Hath  struck  him  to  the  heart ! 

Fies,  Be  quiet,  child  ; 
•Twill  net  be  so ! 

Leon,  So  confidently,  then, 
Fiesko  dares  to  challenge  Providence ! 
And   if  among    a  thousand, — thousa^ 

chances, 
'Twere  possible,  it  might  be  true, — and  I 
Might  lose  my  husband! — Oh,  Fiesko, 

think. 
Heaven  is  at  stake ;  and  if  a  billion  prizes 
Were  to  be  drawn,  and  but  one  blank  for 

all, 
Yet  would  you  dare  this  fearful  lottery ! 
Heaven  is  at  stake, — your  souFs  eternal 

weal. 
And  is  not  every  venture  on  such  game. 
Rebellion  'gainst  your  God  ? 

Fies,    Be  unconcerned. 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ; — ^but  of  all 

'  DANGERS, 

The  deadliest  is  faint-hearted 

'  cowardice  ; 
And  Grandeur  from  her  votaries  must  have 
homage. 
Leon.  Grandeur,  Fiesko  ?  oh  that  with 
my  heart 
Your  spirit  bears  so  little  sympathy  ! 
Mark, — I  shall  trust  to  that  which  you  call 

fortune. 
Say  you  have  conquer'd ;  woe's  me,  then, 

ofali 
On  earth,  ^e  poorest,  most  unhappy  wife ! 
You  fail — then  I  am  lost  I — ^Worse,  if  you 

triumph. 
Here  is  no  choice,  Fiesko  must  be  duke. 
Or  perish ;  but  when  I  embrace  the  duke, 
I  lose  for  evermore  my  dearest  husband. 
Fies,  Leonora,  now  you  speak  in  mys- 
teries. ' 
Leon,  Nov  i^o.    Mid  the  cold  sphere 

around  a  throne. 
Vol.  XVI. 


Sduikrs  Fie^co. 
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Love  like  a  tender  flowa  must  pine  and 

wither. 
Man^s  heart,  even  though  Fiesko.*8  were 

that  heart. 
Has  not  for  two  conflicting  tyrant  powers. 
At  one  time  space  enough.   Now  would*8t 

thou  lay 
Thy  head  upon  my  bosom,  but  thou  hear'st 
Rebellious  vassals  storming  at  thy  gate. 
Smiling,  I*d  rest  in  my  true  lover's  arms. 
But  with  a  despot's  filtering  heart  he  heart 
The  rustUng  of  a  murderer's  step  behind 
The  costly  hangings  of  th'  imperial  hall. 
And  flies  from  room  to  room.    Nay,  dark 

mistrust 
At  length  destrojrs  all  household  unity. 
And  if^eonora  to  thy  parch'd  lip  holds 
The  cool  refreshing  cup,  thou  oar'st  not 

drink. 
But  deem'st  that  with  the  ))Iimdlshments 

oflove 
She  brings  thee  poison  ! 
Fies,  {Much  agitated.}  Hideous  dreams ! 

No  more !  •        -    .     . 

I  cannot  now  recede ;  the  bridge  whereon 
I  came  so  far  is  broken  from  behind  me. 
Leon.  And  this  were  all?  Oh,  deeds 

alone,  Fiesko, 
Are  here  irrevocable.    {Tenderly  and  Italf 

ironical,)    In  past  days. 
Have  you  not  sworn  that  Leonora's  beauty 
From  proud  ambition's  paths  had  quite 

misled  you  ? 
Flatterer!  these  vows  were  false,  or  her 

poor  charms 
Have  early  faded.    Question  thine  Own 

heart, 
TTho  is  to  blame  ? 

{Ardently^  and  embracing  him,) 
CSome,— 4;ome  to  me  once  more  ! 
Be  yet  a  man  I  Renounce  these  fearfUI 

schemes, 
And  love  shall  be  thy  recompense.  If  such 
Afiection  cannot  still  thy  restless  mood. 
Trust  me,  the  crown  will  prove  yet  more 

deceitful. 
Come,  I  shall  learn  by  rote  each  wish  of 

thine, 
Will  in  one  kiss  blend  all  the  charms  of 

love, 
That  in  his  silken  bands  I  may  for  ever 
Held  thee,  too  venturous  nmaway !  (/ft 

tears.)    If  'twere 
But  to  make  one  poor  being  happy,  one. 
Who  but  i\pon  thy  bosom  lives  in  heaven, 
Say,  should  not  this  alone  fill  every  void 
Within  thy  restless  heart  ? 

Fies,  {Overcome,)  Oh,  Leonora, 
What  have  you  done  ?  How  shall  I  meet 

the  looks 
Of  those  who  now  will  claim  my  promises  ? 
Leon,  {joyfully,)  Oh,  dearest,  let  us  fly 

from  nence,  cast  ofi* 
At  once  all  pomp  and  idle  pageantry. 
In  tranquil  wOods  and  fields  live  but  for 

love ! 
Clear  as  tlte  Heaven's  unchanging  azure 

vault, 
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Our  Botris  wm  be  no  mon  with  fcnnov  have  agieed^  that  in  order  to  the  oom- 

dimm'd,  pletion  of  a  perfect  tragedy,  it  must. 

But  hke  a  sparkling  pleasant  stuam,  oar  however"  olgectionable  in    other  re- 

u^ii  ««!i™i  *«  *k  /!•  i?  11  J  qpects,  be  suffered  to  remain  as  it  now 
RoU  onward  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  ^^^^  q^  .^^  ^^^  different,  how- 
Leonora's  supplications  are  here  in-  ever.  We  think  the  fifth  act  might 
terrupted  by  the  expected  cannon-shot,  be  sufficiently  tragical,  and  yet  admit 
the  signal  of  the  conspirators,  seve-  of  sueh  changes  as  would  obviate  the 
ral  of  whom  now  rush  into  the  apart-  censures  to  which  its  plan  is  at  pre* 
ment,  exclaiming,  that  ^^  the  hour  is  sent  liable. 

come,"  and  Fieako  determines  to  go  In  the  few  extracts  that  we  have 
with  them.  Hereupon  Leonora  faints,  given,  some  instances  occur  where 
and  Fiesko  waits  only  to  see  her  again  strict  Uterality  might  have  been  adhe- 
open  her  eyes,  and  attended  by  her  red  to  without  strengthening  the  ge- 
confidantes,  Sophia  and  Rosabella;  neral impression,  and  this,  according- 
then  rushes  out  with  his  companions,  ly^  has  not  been  done;  for  example^ 
This  ends  the  fimrth  act.  in  Leonora's  allusion,  in  the  last  mie 
Were  we  to  analyse  the  fifth,  al-  of  her  eloquent  supplication,  to  the 
most  as  many  columns  wcadd  be  re-  '^  flotende  quelle,"  (musical  fountain.) 
quired  as  we  have  aUowed  to  the  four  But,  in  fact,  such  accuracy  has  never 

S receding.    It  involves  the  accidental  been  aimed  at  in  the  hasty  sketches  of 

eath  of  Leonora,  and  closes  vrith  the  which  our  "  Horse  Grermanicie"  have 

suicide  <^  Fiesko.    Several  critics  in  consisted,  (of  which,  by  the  by,  we 

Grermany  have  objected  to  the  manner  intend  for  the  future  a  regular  oon- 

of  Leonora's  death,  yet  most  of  them  tinuation.) 


THK  POLITICAL  ECONOMIST. 

Essay  XIL^PaH  I. 

On  ihe  real  nature  and  utility  of  what  are  called  facts  in  Political  Economy : 
— are  they  such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  establishing  it  on  general  prin" 
cipks^  and  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  science  ? 


It  was  a  frequent  and  favourite  remark  of  the  late  Dr  CuUen,  that  there  are  more 
false  facts  current  in  the  world,  tiian  false  theories ;  and  a  similar  observation  occurs 
more  than  once,  in  the  Novum  Organon.  "  Men  of  learning,"  "says  Bacon,  in  one 
passage,  ^^  are' too  often  1^  firora  indolence  or  credulity,  to  avail  themselves  of  mere 
rumours  or  tt/hispers  of  experience,  as  confirmations,  and  sometimes  as  the  very  ground- 
work of  their  philosophy ;  ascribing  to  them  the  same  authority  as  if  they  rested  on 
legitimate  testimony.  Like  to  a  government  which  should  regulate  its  measures,  not 
by  the  ofiicial  information  received  from  its  own  accredited  ambassadors,  but  by  the 
gossipping  of  news-mongers  in  the  streets.  Such,  in  truth,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
interests  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  experience  is  concerned,  have  hitherto  been  admini- 
stered. Nothing  is  to  be  found  w^di  has  been  didy  investigated;  nothing  which  has 
been  verified  by  a  careful  examination  of  proofs ;  nothing  which  has  been  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  weight  or  measure.*'— -Stewart's  ElemenU^  VoL  II.  p.  441-2,  4to 
Edit. 

Quin  et  factis  ipsis,  licet  humani  animi  pignora  sint  certts8ima>  non  prorsos  tamen 
fidendum,  nisi  diligente  ac  attente  pensitatis  prius  illorum  et  magnitudine  et  proprie- 
tate.— Bacoh,  De  Augment.  Sctewt.  Lib.  viiL  c  2. 

Ita  finidma  sunt  falsa  veris,  ut  in  precipitem  locum  non  debeat  se  sajj^s  oommit- 
tere. — ^Cicek.  jQuoes.  Acad.  Lib.  iv.  c.  21. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  Political  Aridimedc.— Adam  Smith,  WeaUh  ofNationu 
VoL  n.  p.  310.  8vo  Edit.  1799. 


Rash  and  unwarranted  conclusions  ence,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  most 

are  perhaps  in  no  investigations  more  carefiillv  and  continually  on  our  guard, 

frequent  and  dangerous,  than  in  those  especially  as  they  often  steal  upon  ua 

which  relate  to  Political  Economy,  unawares,  or  insinuate  themselves  in-< 

Against  their  occurrence  and  influ-«  to  our  (pinions  or  reasonings,  under 
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the  guise  of  well-fauiided  and  iikfo« 
putable  truths. 

This  caution  is  more  particularly 
necessaxy  and  sahitarj,  whenoppcftite 
and  conflicting  opinions  are  under  our 
examination  and  judgment:  havins 
succeeded  in  proving  satisfactorily  and 
unequivocally^  that  one  set  of  opinions 
are  erroneous^  we  naturally  and  almost 
imperceptibly  permit  the  opposite  set 
to  glide  into  nur  minds^  ana  to  take 
firm  and  permanent  possession  there* 
It  is  well  though  quaintly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  "  New  and  Old  Prin- 
ciples of  Trade  compared^"  that  almost 
every  Scyllain  Politics  has  a  Cbarybdis 
in  its  neighbourhood;  and  that  we 
must  remember  in  vitium  ducit  culpa 
fuga,  si  caret  arte. 

To  hasty  and  superficial  reasoners 
it  might  seem^  that,  because  we  have 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  most 
popular  and  celebrated  Political  Eco- 
nomists have  failed  in  establishing 
that  science  on  sound  and  unexcep- 
lionable  principles,  and  in  explaining 
what  has  occurred,  and  pointing  out 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  economy 
of  nations — Political  Economy  would 
re^st  all  attempts  to  be  moulded  into 
a  science— Philosophy  possessed  no 
power  over  it — ^it  did  not  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  first  principles — and 
that  what  are  called  practical,  or  mat- 
ter-of-fact  men,  were  the  only  safe- 
guards and  instruetors  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  it. 

Hasty  and  superficial  reasoners  will 
be  the  more  apt  and  disposed  to  ad- 
mit these;  contusions,  because  they 
find  a  powerful  ally  in  almost  every 
mind,  m  the  prepossession  which  is  so 
generally  entertained  in  favour  of  what 
is  called  experience  and  fact,  when  set 
in  opposition  to  what  is  called  theory 
and  speculation.  To  all  general  rea- 
soning, however  sound  may  be  the 
principles  from  which  it  sets  out,  how- 
ever regular  and  connected  the  grada- 
tions and  links  of  argument,  drawn 
from  those  principles,  and  conducted 
to  a  legitimate  conclusion— -it  is  deem- 
ed quite  sufficient  to  oppose  what  is 
called  a  fact,  et  to  appeal  to  experi- 
ence ;  few,  after  this,  will  venture  to 
maintain  Uie  speculative  opinion. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration 
and  proof  of  the  evil  influence  of  mere 
words  in  checking  the  progress  of  truth 
can  be  given,  than  that  to  which  w^ 
have  just  alluded ;  sinoe  the  Baconian 
method  of  induction  has  gained  such 
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a  powerful  and  general  ascendancy, 
no  theory  or  opinion  will  be  long  ad- 
hered to,  which  does  not  rest  on  facts, 
or  which  can  be  proved  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  them.  Among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  facts  were  disregarded, 
theories  were  produced  and  establish- 
ed without  the  smallest  reference  to 
them ;  things  were  supposed  to  exist, 
or,  if  really  erfsting,  were  supposed, 
without  any  ]nx)of,  to  operate  m  that 
manner,  which  would  account  for  the 
phenomenon  under  investigation.  In 
man^  cases,  mere  words,  to  which  no 
possible  meaning  could  be  fixed,  were 
substituted  fcnr  causes,  or  first  princi- 
ples. Philosophy,  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  and  of  society  in  all 
that  concerns  their  real  good,  were 
thus  checked.  Bacon  dianged  all  this 
entirely  and  essentiaUy ;  he  taught  and 
proved  that  observation  and  experi- 
ence alone  can  conduct  us,  through 
facts,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we 
may,  after  we  understand  them,  ap- 
ply to  our  benefit. 

Bacon  was  right ;  but  we  must  not 
be  deceived  by  names.  We  cannot 
possibly  have  any  safe  guides  to  sci- 
ence but  facts ;  but  we  must  not  caU 
those  facts  which  are  not  such ;  we 
must  not  confound  words,  or  preju- 
dices, or  inferences,  with  facts,  nor 
place  any  reliance  upon  such  facts  as 
are  not  viewed  in  every  possible  light 
under  a  great  variety  of  drcumstan- 
oes,  and  in  idl  their  connexions  and 
consequences. 

What  is  the  real  value  and  use  of 
the  testimony  of  practical  or  matter- 
of-fact  men,  in  questions  relating  to 
Political  Economy?  Are  their  testi- 
mony, experience,  and  advice,  so  en- 
lightened, sound,  and  universally  ap- 
pHcable,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  establishing  and  api^ying  philoso- 
phical principlea«  to  this  subject  ?  If 
they  are,  we  need  not  und^take  to 
prove  that  Political  Economy  can  be 
reduced  to  a  science.  A  preliminary 
investigation  will  therefore  be  proper 
and  necessary,  in  whidi  we  shall  exa- 
mine the  claims  of  practical  men  to 
guide  us  Uirough  all  the  mazes  and 
difficulties  of  Political  Economy.  The 
difference  between  practical  and  spe- 
culative opinions  in  Political  £cono« 
my,  is  well  and  fairly  pdnted  out  in 
the  following  passage  of  Mr  Stew- 
art:— 

'^  They  who  have  turned  their  at- 
l^tioD^  aaxing  the  last  century^  to  in- 
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quiries  oonnected  with  poptilation^  pa« 
tional  w^idth^  and  other  collateral  sub- 
jects,  maj  be  dirided  into  two  cldases : 
to  the; one  of  which  we  inay^  for  the 
sake  of  distinction^  giye  the  title  of 
Political  Arithmeticians^  or  Statistical 
Collectors ;  to  the  other^  that  of  Po- 
litical Philosophers.  The  former  are 
generally  suj^osed  to  haye  the  evi- 
dence of  expenence  ill  their  favour^ 
and  seldom  fail  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves exclusively  the  merit  of  tread- 
ing closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Bacon. 
In  coi&}>arison  with  them^  the  latter 
are  considered  as  little  better  than  vi- 
sionaries, or^'at  leasts  entitled  to  no 
credit  whatever,  when  their  conclu- 
sions are  at  varianee  with  the  details 
of  staU^cs." 

In  oppositidn  to  these  claims,  he 
goes. on  to  state  generally  the  real 
merits  of  those  two  classes: — "  It 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted;  that, 
in  so  iar  as  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge have  any  real  value,  it  must  rest 
on  a  basis  of  well-asCertained  facts ; 
and  that  the  difibrence  between  th^m 
consists  only  in  the  different  nature  of 
the  facts  with  which  they  are  respec- 
tively conversant.  The  facts  accumu- 
lated by  the  statistical  collector,  are 
merely  particular  results;  which  Other 
men  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
verifying,  orof  dispoving ;  and  whi(^, 
to  those  who  consider  them  in  an  in- 
sulated state,  ^n  never  Afibrd  any  im- 
portant injfonBation.  The  facts  which 
the  political  philosopher  proposes  to 
investigate,  are  exposed  to  the  exslini- 
nation  of  aU  mankind ;  and  while  they 
enable  hkn,  like  the  general  Ikws  of 
f»hysics,  to  ascertain  numberless  par- 
ticulars by  sym^iatfaetic  reasoning,  they 
f^imidi  the  meins  a£  estimating  the 
credibility  of  evidence  resting  on  the 
testimony  of  individual  obslefv^rs."— 
Elements  of  Pkilosopkp,  Vol.  II.  c.  4. 
§  6.  p.  44t-8.  4to  e^ 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
m(»:e  dosdy  and  mmutdy;  the  real  va- 
hieof  thefacts,as  the^are  styled,  of  the 
political  arithmetician;  in  order  that 
we  may  liseettain  whedier  his  labours 
ought  to  snpmedethoseof  thepoKdcal 
philosopher.  The  political  arithmeti- 
cian bcnsts  thAt  he  rests  dn  facts  al<^e, 
and  does  not  j>ermit  himself  to  be 
swuyed  or  prqudiced  by  general  rea- 
soimig  or  theory ;  stA  that,  therefor^, 
he  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  PoHtibtd 
Economy.  But  Hieiky  or  ^pte^dice 
entert  watbfnqpea^  inCD«e  lurmaa 
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mind,  than  the  political  aritfametidatt 
is  aware,  when  he  boasts  that  hei$ 
exempt  from  their  influence.  He  must 
possess  a  very  superficial  and  limited 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  who  does 
not  perceive,  that  on  kll  subjects  where 
their  interest  is  concerned,  or  whidi 
are  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, prejudice  or  theory  either 
renders  facts  imperfectly  o>r  erroneous- 
ly seen,  or  prevents  them  from  being 
stated  exactly  as  they  exist  and  appear. 
The  remarks  of  Mr  Stewart  apply 
with  equal  propriety  and  force  to  prac- 
tical Political  Economy,  as  to  medi- 
cine. "  So  deeply  rootai  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  humaii  mind,  is  that  dis- 
position on  which  philosophy  is  grafi^ 
ed,  that  the  simplest  natrative  of  the 
most  illiterate  observer,  involves  more 
or  IcRS  of  hypothesis ;  Nay,  in  general, 
it  will  be  found,,  that  in  proportion  to 
his  ighoraiicc,  the  greater  is  the  num« 
her  of  conjectural  principles  involved 
in  his  statements. 

'^  A  village  apothecary,  and,  if  poi^ 
sible,  in  a  still  gre&ter  degree,  an  ex- 
perienced nurse,  is  seldom  able  to  de- 
scribe the  plainest  case,  without  em- 
ploying a  phraseology,  of  which  every 
word  is  a  theory;  whereas,  a  simple 
and  geiiuine  specification  of  the  phe- 
homena  which  mark  A  particular  dis- 
ease; a  specification  unsophisticated 
by  fancy,  or  by  preconceived  opinions, 
may  be  regarded  as  unequivcH»l  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  trained  by  long  and 
Successful  study,  to  the  most  difficult 
of  all  arts,  that  of  the  faithful  Inter- 
pretation of  nature." — P.  443. 

The  stiitements  of  the  politicail 
arithmetician,  therefore,  and  what  he 
calk  the  results  of  lus  own  observa- 
tions, and  experience,  and  inquiries, 
drawif  aside  as  they  are  by  interest  (ht 
theory,  on  :this  ground  alone,  are  cer- 
tainly undeserving  of  the  character 
and  claims  which  they  assume,  and 
cannot  be  permitted  to  supersede  ^ 
investigations  of  the  political  philoso- 
^her. 

Biit  it  may  be  urged,  that  thos^  who 
are  pfacticauy  engaged  in  commerce, 
are  more  worthy  of  our  confidence  sis 
instructors  and  guides  in  Political 
Economy;  and  that  the  fkcts  which 
they  have  aceumullited  during  a  life 
of  personal  observation  and  experience, 
most  be  not  only  weil-fomided.  but 
idso  dirtolv  atid  profitably  applicftble 
to  the  ih<A  dififcult  mi  coWjdieitea 
esses  «f«W8«!leiict. 
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This,  however;  we  suspect  Will  be 
found  &r  from  the  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  few  men  engaged  in  commerce 
are  acquainted  with  any  branch  of  it 
except  that  which  they  themselves 
follow :  in  the  second  place,  the  small 
number  whose  thoughts  and  interests 
are  directed  to  commercial  objects  on 
a  large  scale,  seldom  or  never  possess 
a  deep  and  extensive  insight  in- 
to human  nature.  It  seems,  there-^ 
fore,  imp(Ksible  to  meet  with  meteVf 
practical  men.  Who  can  instruct  us 
from  their  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience in  the  fhndamental  principles 
of  commerce.  Let  us,  however,  exa- 
mine of  What  worth  and  utility  they 
will  be  as  guldels  in  their  own  parti- 
cular department*  The  object  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  as  a  science,  is  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
communities  at  large^  not  of  any  class 
or  portion  of  them,  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  object  of  the  cbmmet- 
cial  man  is  to  benefit  himself:  he 
looks' no  farther;  he  decides  on  the 
propriety,  the  prudence,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  eveiy  plan  aiid  measure,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
line  of  business  he  pursues,  ahd,  more 
especially,  a6cording  as  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  himself  individually. 

Hence,  navigation  and  corn-laws, 
bounties,  prohibition  of  fbreign  goodS^ 
or  heavy  duties  upon  them,  nave  not 
only  been  defended;  but  extdled  as 
beneficial ;  and  facts  are  appealed  to  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  sneerniglv  called  specula- 
tive notions  on  Political  Econbmy. 
Here,  then,  is  one  fertile  source  of 
fallacy  in  the  facts  of  praCtidd  men ; 
they  state  the  fact  and  consequence  of 
any  measure,  but  not  the  whole  ikci 
ana  consequence;  the  fact  and  con- 
sequence as  they  afiect  their  own  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  of  that  particur 
lar  branch  of  trade  in  which  they  are 
engi^ed,  but  not  as  they  afieCt  the  na- 
tioniQ  interest.  They  kuoW  and  feel 
that  they  are  benefited  by  the  mea- 
sure, but  they  are  ignorant,  and  they 
do  not  inquire,  whether.  While  they 
are  benefited,  by  their  very  benefit, 
othersi  and  the  nation  at  large,  are  in- 
jured. 

**  In  all  his  meditations  upon  these 
^nciples,"  observed  Child,  in  his  Di^ 
course  on  Trade,  **  ihe  rdid^r  should 
warily  di^tii^dsh  bfetw&en  the  proit 
o^tfaemerchflnt  and  the  gain  of  the 
kiflfdoDii,  Which  ffte  tio  fiur  from  bdng 
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psraUels,  that  firefaently  (titir  run* 
counter  one  to  the  othar;  although' 
most  men,  by  their  education  and  bu- 
siness, having  fixed  their  eye  and  Idm 
wholly  uposi  the  former,  do  usually 
confound  thes6  two  in  their  thcAights^ 
and  discourses  on  t^ade,  or  else  mis*^ 
take  the  former  for  the  latte]^." 

Adam  Smith  has  a  similar  remark. 
— '^  The  merchants  knoW  perfectly 
well  in  what  manner  to  enrich  them- 
selves ;  it  was  their  bUsine^  to  know 
it ;  but  in  what  maimer  it  enriched 
their  country  was  no  part  of  their  bu- 
siness."— Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Vol.  II.  p.  8,  4to  edition. 

But  facts,  to  be  uSefUl,  must  be 
stated  not  only  ippartially.  find  With 
a  full  and  clear  display  of  th^ir  in- 
fiuence  on  the  wealth  Of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  but  they  must  a(Iso  be 
triiced  to  their  reUi'ote  and  permanent 
donsequences.  In  this  respect,  we 
shall  find  the  facts  of  practiCfil  nieU  Of 
little  Value  or  utility;  th^y  do  not 
look  wide  enough,  and  tiiey  do  not 
look  fat*  enough ;  their  individM  iU^ 
terest  does  not  r^uire  such'  &  ifiew, 
and  therefbr^  they  do  not  take  it. 
But  the  interest  of  society  absolutely 
requires  not  only  an  extensive  view  on 
all  sides,  but  a  penetratitig  and  loi^ 
view  to  remote  and  permanent  con- 
sequences. 

Wh&t  is  the  consequence  of  aU  in- 
crease in  the  circulating  medium  tf  a 
cOuUtiy  ?  To  this  question,  very  op- 
posite answers  will  be  given  by  ptac* 
tiCal  men,  and  eacfi  answer  will  dp- 
p^l  to  facts ;  but  if  we  examine  tfaes^ 
facts,  we  shall  find,  that  they  eithef 
do  not  take  in  all  the  circumstance^, 
(a  source  of  error  we  shall  aflerwardS 
advert  to,)  or  they  are  not  traced  in 
all  their  consequences. 

Those  who  maintain  that  axi  in- 
crease in  the  circulating  medium  does 
not  enhance  prices,  nor  add  iti  pro- 
duce, state  the  facts  in  scfpiport  df 
their  opinidri  iii  the  following  man- 
ner. 

They  admit,  tliat  the  first  and  im- 
mediate effect  bf  an  increased  dtcu- 
lating  ihedium  is  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  article  on  which  it  is  exp^nd^ ; 
but  this  efibct,  they  allege,  is  coun- 
teracted by  a  diminution  of  demand, 
bccasioned  by  that  enhiinced  pide. 
The  price  of  meat  rises  2^  per  ctot  in 
consequence  of  more  money  thaii  usual 
beihg  applied  to  its  purchase;  MM 
is  one  ]^  of  die  fact;  bti^  on  the 
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other  htfid,  thdee  who  before  psr- 
ohwed  a  c^tain  quantity  of  ineat>  de- 
termine to  diminish  their  purchases^ 
owing  to  the  increase  of  prices.  This 
is  another  part  of  the  fact ;  and  thus 
they  say  the  whole  facts  bear  out 
their  portion,  that  an  increased  auan- 
tity  of  money^  by  being  brouffnt  to 
bear  on  any  particular  article,  though 
it  at  first  enhances  the  price,  yet  by 
that  yery  circumstance  repelling  a  por- 
ticm  of  the  former  demand,  the  price 
reyertsto  its  former  leyel,  or  nearly 

SOi 

Bat  here  two  things  are  confound- 
ed which  are  really  cQstinct,  and  the 
whole  fact  is  not  traced.  'A  person, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasea  price 
of  meat  25  per  cent,  may  resolve  to 
purchase  25  per  cent  less  than  usual. 
As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  therefore, 
there  is  a  demand  for  less  meat ;  but 
if  he  determines  to  spend  as  much 
money  in  the  butcher  market,  and 
^this,  in  fact,  he  will  do,  if,  when  the 
price  is  raised  26  per  cent,  he  buys  25 
per  cent  less  meat,  the  diminution  in 
nis  purchases,  the  money  he  lays  out 
being  to  the  same  amount,  cannot  baye 
any  effect  in  counteracting  the  sup- 
posed increase  in  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney drawn  into  the  butcher-market. 

But  our  i^incipal  business  at  pre- 
sent is  to  prove,  that  the  fact  is  not 
traced  fur  enough.  Let  us  then  grant, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
price  of  meat,  a  certain  class  of  pur- 
chasers expend  on  this  article  25  per 
cent  less  money  than  formerly ;  this, 
certainly,  will  tend  to  bring  the  price 
of  meat  down  to  its  former  level.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  money  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  butcher-market?  We 
cannot  suppose  it  is  suffered  to  lie  idle 
and  unemployed ;  it  will  be  spent  on 
some  other  article  of  food,  probably 
on  bread.  In  this  case,  the  specula- 
tive  demand  for  bread  is  increased, 
and  its  price  will  rise,  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rise  in  its  price,  some 
persons  expend  less  on  it  than  they 
were  wont  to  do,  what  is  thus  yrith- 
drawn  from  expenditure  on  bread  will 
be  spent  on  some  other  article,  the 
price  of  which  it  will  enhance.  We 
thus  see  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  a  fact,  when 
we  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
when  we  trace  it  to  its  termination. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  position  by  an 
examination  of  the  &cts  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  of  those  who  declaim  against 
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any  incvease  in  Axi  cfrcnlating  me- 
dium, as  having  no  efiect  but  the  bad 
(me  €£  raising  prices.  They  stop  short 
at  the  first  and  immediate  consequence 
of  an  increase  in  the  circulating  me- 
dium ;  it  necessarily  must  raise  prices ; 
on  this  ground  they  rail  against  it* 
They  look  no  farther;  they  do  not 
even  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  fact* 
Prices  are  raised  ;  this  is  bad  to  those 
who  have  to  purchase,  but  H  is  good 
to  those  who  nave  to  sell ;  it  holds  out 
a  stronger  stimulus  to  their  industry ; 
and  the  usual  consequences  follow : 
more  is  produced,  the  community  is 
rendered  more  wealthy,  and  prices 
fall.  Thus,  the  whole  fact  leads  to  an 
inference  quite  opposite  to  that  drawn 
from  the  partial  &ct ;  the  general  and 
permanent  result  is  yery  diffiarent 
ham  the  immediate  and  temporary 
result. 

Machinery  is  introduced  into  a  cer- 
tain department  of  manufactuses, 
which  previously  were  wrought  by 
.  manual  labour :  tiie  workmen  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Here  is 
what  the  enemies  of  machinery  call  a 
decisive  and  jmdoubted  &ct  in  sup- 

Eort  of  their  opinion.  Can  anything 
e  plainer  or  stronger  ?  they  exdaim. 
Speculative  notions  must  yield  to  ex- 
perience. Let  us,  however,  view  the 
case  a  little  more  closely*  Machinery 
is  introduced:  employm^it  is  less 
easily  procured,  and  wages  Ml,  We 
shall  allow,  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  the  cause  of  this  evil, 
though  "  the  only  facts  in  this  case 
are,  that  the  machinery  is  in  operation, 
and  the  men  are  destitute  of  employ- 
ment ;  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the 
other,  is  an  inference  to  account  for  the 
state  of  affairs."  To  this  blending  of 
facts  and  inferences,  which  is  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  objections  of  mere 
matter-of-fact  men  to  the  ccmclusions 
of  Political  Economy,  and  of  the  as- 
sumption continually  made  with  re- 
gard to  that  science,  that  theory  and 
experience  are  at  variance,  we  dball 
afterwards  advert. 

First,  as  we  have  said,  we  shall 
grant,  that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery is  the  cause  of  the  eril.  Why 
is  machinery  employed  ?  Because  tiius 
the  goods  can  be  made,  and  conse- 
quentiy  sold,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  thui 
when  manual  labour  is  employed  in 
their  manufacture.  But  ixmy  are 
sold  cheaper,  will  they  not  be  wijthin 
thereach.of  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
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ple^  and  will  not  this  enlarge  the  de- 
mand foF  ^em^  and^  in  course  of  time^ 
give  employment  not  only  to  those  k- 
boorers  who  at  first  were  thrown  out 
of  employment^  but  to  many  more  ? 
The  whole  fact^  in  all  its  oonsequen- 
ces^  has  been  so  palpably  and  frequent- 
ly lm>ught  before  us  within  the  last 
half  century^  that  an  appeal  to  the 
temporary  result  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  now  possesses  little 
weight.  Indeed^  this  is  a  most  stri- 
king  and  instructive  instance  of  a  fact 
coi^dently  appealed  to^  against  what 
are  called  speculative  opinions^  gra- 
dually unfolding  itself,  till  it  proves 
decidedly  hostile  to  those  very  persons 
who  brought  it  forward,  and  as  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  may  be  traced 
in  another  direction,  which  will  equally 
prove  our  position,  that  facts  are  little 
worth  unless  they  are  whole  in  them- 
selves, and  viewed  in  connexion  with 
all  dieir  consequences ;  and  that  wha4 
are  called  the  facts  of  practical  men 
seldom  being  of  this  description,  are 
more  likely'  to  be  prejudicial  than 
serviceable — to  lead  f^om  the  truth, 
and  the  well-being  of  society,  than  tb 
them. 

Machinery  saves  labour  and  lowers 
prices;  but  the  money  thus  saved 
from  expenditure  in  articles  made  by 
machinery,  will  be  expended  on  other 
articles ;  this  will  increase  the  demand 
for  them,  and,  of  course,  for  labourers 
to  make  them ;  and  thus  machinery, 
which  directly  threw  workmen  out  of 
employment,  will  indirectly  procure 
them  employment. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to 
{H'ove,  that  what  are  called  facts  are 
not  always  such ;  that  they  are  often 
mixed  up  with  theory  and  prejudices ; 
and  that  even  when  political  arith- 
meticians or  practical  men  state  what 
is  really  the  case,  thev  do  not  state 
the  whole  case ;  that  wnen  they  assert 
that  a  certain  measure  is  beneficial  or 
injurious,  they  most  frequently  have 
viewed  it  only  as  regards  their  own  in- 
terest, or  particular  line  of  inqiury  or 
business,  or  in  its  immediate  and  tem- 
porary results,  and  not  as  it  affects  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  dis^ys  itself  in  its  remote  and 
permanent  consequences. 

We  shall  now  attend  to  the  circum- 
stances cf  ftcts,  on  which,  as  inueh  as 
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in  their  consequences,  depend  their 
value  and  authority,  either  as  the 
groimd-work  of  general  principles,  ta 
as  opposed  to  them. 

A  general  principle  in  Political  Eoo« 
nomy,  or  any  other  science,  is  laid 
down,  after  having  been  carefully  de- 
duced fhmr  a  vast  numb^  of  facts  and 
observations,  under  a  great  variety  (£ 
circumstances.  A  practical  man  de- 
nounces tMs  general  principle  as  er- 
roneous and  prejudicial;  he  says,  it 
recommends  a  certain  measure,  which 
he  has  adopted,  and  found  not  to  be 
attended  with  the  alleged  result.  The 
advocate  of  this  general  principle  first 
examines  whether  it  really  recom- 
mends the  measure  proposed ;  he  finds 
it  does ;  he  next  investigates  the  con- 
sequences said  to  have  flowed  from 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  and  he 
finds  them,  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent and  train,  to  oe  such  as  descri- 
bed, and  quite  at  variance  with  what 
his  general  principle  predicts.  He  is 
staggered :  mere  is  one  other  inquiry, 
however,  to  be  made;  under  what  cir- 
cumstances was  the  measure  adopted 
and  pursued?  This  inquirv  cimoucts 
him  to  the  real  fact,  which  he  no 
longer  finds  to  be  at  variance  with  his 
general  principle.  The  measure  was 
good  in  itself;  it  was  exactly  such 
as  the  general  principle  recommend- 
ed, and  it  would  have  produced  the 
beneficial  results  pointed  out  in  the 
general  principle,  but  it  was  adopted 
and  pursued  under  circumstances 
which  altered  essentially  its  character 
and  effects.  Stript  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  measure  would  have  pro- 
ved beneficial :  altered  by  them,  it 
has  proved  injurious ;— but  both  re- 
sults are,  in  fact,  confirmations  of  the 
general  principle-  "  Littile,  if  any  re- 
gard," observes  Mr  Stewart,  **  is  due 
to  a  particular  phenomenon,  when 
stated  as  an  objection  to  a  conclu^on 
resting  on  the  general  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  course  of  human  affairs. 
Even  admitting  the  phenomenon  in 
question  to  have  been  accurately  ob- 
served, and  faithfully  described,  it  is 
yet  possible  that  we  may  be  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  that  combma- 
tion  of  circumstances  whereby  the  ef- 
fect is  modified ;  and  that  if  these  cir- 
cumstances were  fhlly  before  us,  the 
apparent  exception  would  turn  out  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  very 
truth  which  it  was  brought  to  invali- 
date."   (P.  448.) 
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7)i^  war  18  prjcjudicial  tp  9  nation^  of  obvious^  nndQubted^  und  Applicable 

ia  ^drawing  qW  its  labour  and  resources  facte.    But  it  will  not  bear  dose  and 

fjnm  profitable  industry^  and  direct*  careful  scrutiny  and  examination^  and 

ing  them  to  schemes  of  ambition  and  it  affords  another  instance  and  proof 

coqqi^esjt, — ^ipiud^oducing^  confirming^  of  the  worthlessness  of  what  are  call- 

and  widely  jspreading  habits  of  na-  ed  factor  in  many  topics  of  Political 

tional  protoion^  and  in  introducing  Economy^  and  the  doubt  and  suspicion 

that  liaxity  of  moriols  among  a  large  with  which  they  ought  to  be  regard- 

dass  of  citizens^  which  must  always  ed ;  especially  when>  as  in  the  present 

r^ult  from  a  state  of  warfare  directly,  case,  so  direcuy  and  utterly  at  variance 

as  well  as  from  those  fluctuations  in  with  general  principles,  that  is,  with 

llie  wages  of  labour  and  in  the  manu-  the  confirmed  and  long  experience  of 

^ctures  and  trade  of  a  country,  to  which  mankind. 

they  are  more  frequently  and  deeply  In  the  first  place,  the  supporters  of 
liable  in  war  than  in  peace,  is  a  maxim  this  opinion  bring  into  notice  only  the 
Jong  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  fair  side  of  the  question ;  they  care- 
most  reflecting  and  observant  people,  a  fully  keep  out  of  view  all  the  evils 
maxim  drawn  from  the  experience  of  which  the  war  they  so  loudly  com- 
the  world  as  far  back  as  history  carries  mend  inflicted  on  commerce  and  na*< 
us,  and  not  less  convincing  to  the  po-  tional  happiness,  directly  and  indirect- 
litical  philosopher,  than  it  is  consohng  ly.  They  ap^l  to  the  list  of  exports 
to  the  friend  of  humanity,  who  is  ac-  and  imports,  but  they  forget,  or  wil- 
customed  to  regard  these  evils  as  some  fully  overlook,  the  hst  of  bai^rupts. 
check  on  the  ambition  both  of  princes  They  appeal  to  the  wages  of  the  ma- 
and  their  subjec^ts.      ^  nufacturers,  but  they  forget  the  itt- 

But  we  all  must  recollect  how  ex-  crease  of  the  poor-rates ;  and  they  do 
pr^sly  and  decidedly  the  late  wars  with  ^ot  advert  to  the  circumstance,  uiat, 
revolutionary  France  were  held  up  as  if  wages  were  sometimes  very  high, 
having  conduced  to  our  national  pros-  they  were  often  also  very  low  ;  that 
perlty,  by  many  people ;  how  their  Aese  fluctuations  were  rapid  and  ex- 
termination was  regretted,  and  how  cessive ;  and  that  no  circumstance  can 
the  slightest  chance  of  a  renewal  of  be  more  prejudicial,  not  only  to  the 
hostilities  was  hailed  as  a  certain  pre-  real  and  permanent  wealth  and  pros-? , 
lude  to  increased  national  wealth  and  perity  of  a  nation,  but  also  to  its  mo- 
prosperity.  If  the  philosopher  was  in-  ral  improvement,  than  these  rapid  and 
credulous,  and  the  friend  of  humanity  excessive  fluctuations  of  wages.  Se- 
mis shocked  at  this  doctrine,  and  re-  condly,  they  not  only  overlook  the 
polled  it  as  not  less  unfounded  than  evils,  but  they  do  not  carefully  ex-* 
dangerous,  the  supporters  of  it  were  amine,  whether^  what  they  ctiQed  the 
ready  with  what  they  called  facts,  goo^of  war,  was  really  so,  or  only  in 
These,  they  contended,  were  obvious,  appearance;  and  whether  it  was  not 
decisive,  and  numerous.  They  appeal-  the  good  of  one  portion  of  the  corn- 
ed to  the  state  of  our  commerce  pre-  munity,  procured  at  the  expense  of  an- 
viouB  to  the  commencement  of  the  other  portion.  If  so,  it  could  not  be 
war,  during  its  progress,  at  its  termi-  national  good,  nor  could  the  fact  ap- 
nation,  and  after  it  had  ceased  for  pealed  to  be  indicative  of  national 
some  time.  The  tables  of  our  exports  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  that  this 
and  imports — the  state  of  our  principal  was  the  case;  that  in  many  respects 
manufactures — the  rapid  and  large  the  good  was  rather  specious  Uian  so- 
fortunes  made  by  our  merchants — the  lid,  and  that  in  other  respects  it  was 
enormous  loans  they  were  able  to  ac-  only  individual  good,  acquired  at  the 
commodategovemmeTitwith — theim-  expense  of  other  indivlduiEils,  will,  we 
provements  in  agriculture,  and  the  believe,  appear  evident  on  a  close  and 
signs  of  improvement  and  wealth  dis-  impartial  investigation, 
played  in  the  increase  of  building  and  Thirdly,  What  is  the  obvious  and 
population,  as  well  as  in  the  improved  necessary  consequence  of  this  doc- 
style  of  living  among  many  classes—^  trine  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  should  dways 
all  were  facts  appealed  to,  as  proving  be  at  war,  because  war  advances  na- 
that  war,  so  far  from  being  an  evi),  tional  prosperity  more  than  a  state  of 
was  a  blessing.  peace  ?   But  ought  not  those  facte,  as 

This  is  plausible  reasoning :  to  all  they  are  called,  which  seem  to  lean  to 

appearance  it  is  supported  by  a  train  thic^conclUsion^berqjectedasun&und"- 
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ed  or  in^p^kable  ?  They  r^mmefid  evils  entailed  o^  it  hj  war,  belbre  its 
P0t  only  a  state  of  war,  but  a  state  of  real  and  permanent  e£&cts.  are  traced  ? 
continual  war ;  that  is,  not  only  what  But,  lastly,  a  most  important  circum<* 
idl  considerations  of  justice  and  hu-  ptance,  which  distinguished  our  wars 
manity  condemn,  to  which  the  expe->  with  revolutionary  France  from  all 
rience  of  all  ages  and  nations  is  oppo-  former  wars,  is  omitted  by  the  advo- 
sed,  but  what  is  absolutely  impossible,  cates  for  war.  We  allude  to  the  im- 
Fourthly^  all  the  consequences  of  mense  expenditure  by  government, 
that  war,  which  is  so  strikingly  recom-  chiefly  supported  by  loans.  Large 
mended  as  productive  of  national  pros*  portions  of  these  w^e  given  to  foreign 
perity,  are  not  brought  forth  and  ex-  powers,  not,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of 
posed  to  view  by  those  who  maintain  money,  but  in  the  produce  of  our  ma-f 
^is  opinion.  As  it  is  impossible  a  na-  nufactures ;  or  rather,  foreign  nations 
tion  can  always  be  at  war,  the  conse-  were  enabled  to  purchase  an  increased 
quences  of  war^  when  peace  returns,  quantityofour  manufactures  by  means 
ought  to  be  r^arded^  as  well  as  its  of  the  money  our  government  supplied 
alleged  good  effects^  while  it  conti-  them^  ^nd  which  money  was  raised  in 
nued.  This  conducts  us  to  the  expo-*  this  country  by  loans.  ThisisadrcHm- 
sure  of  another  weakness  in  the  cause  stance  which  distinguishes  the  revolu- 
of  those  who  appeal  to  facts  in  defence  tionary  war  from  all  former  wars,  and 
of  the  advantages  of  war,  and  its  pre-  which  therefore  ought  to  be  specially 
ferableness  to  peace.  War  is  beneficial  and  particularly  noticed  and  estima- 
to  the  commerce  of  a  nation,  and  peace  ted^  in  considering  any  results  of  that 
the  reverse,  because  while  at  war,  we  war,  differing  from  the  results  of  wars 
flourished,  and  at  the  return  of  peace,  in  general.  We  have  dwelt  thus  long 
bur  prosperity  languished.  But  was  in  our  own  consideration  of  this  case,, 
the  peace  the  cause  of  this  decline  iw  because  it  affords  an  instructive  in- 
our  commerce  ?  Was  it  not  the  effects  stance  of  the  different  aspect  a  fact  as-» 
of  the  long  war,  in  which  we  had  been  sumes  lyhen  partially  viewed,  and 
stimulated  to  make  such  unprecedent-  when  viewed  in  all  its  circumstances 
ed  and  extraordinary  exertions  ?  And  and  consequences, 
is  it  not  as  absurd  and  unfair  to  ascribe  But  it  is  not  only  matter-of-fact 
our  decayed  prosperity,  on  the  return  political  economists,  who  are  led  astray 
of  peace,  to  peace,  as -it  would  be  to  themselves,  and  lead  others  astray, 
ascribe  the  feeble  and  worn-out  con-  from  not  attending  to  all  the  circum- 
4it3on  of  a  person  who  had  been  long  stances  of  a  case.  Even  those  writer^ 
Stimulated  to  greatexertions  by  power-  who  insist  most  strongly  oii  the  neces- 
ffd  exciting  causes,  whether  applied  sity  and  advantage  of  general  priud- 
to  the  mind  or  body — not  to  these  can-  pies  in  political  economy,  are  apt, 
ses,  but  to  the  cessation  of  their  appli-  when  they  state  facts  in  confirmation 
cation?  and  illustration  of  their  principles. 
If  peace  had  really  brought  national  to  take  a  narrow  and  imperfect  view 
evil,  would  not  that  evil  have  conti-  of  them.  In  the  last  Number  of  the 
nued,  and  increased  as  the  peace  con-  Edinburgh  Review,  LXXIX.,  there, 
tinned  ?  Is  this  the  case  ? — Is  not  the  is  a  glaring  instance  of  this.  We  allude 
reverse  the  case  ?  If,  therefore,  war,  to  the  elaborate  artide  on  the  Stand-, 
allowing  for  a  nooment  that  it  really  ard  of  National  Prosperity,  and  the 
benefits  a  nation,  must  close  at  some  Rise  and  Fall  of  Profits.  On  the  doc- 
time  or  other,  and  at  its  cessation  must  trines  contained  in  that  artide,  and  the 
cause  a  revulsion,  probably  propor-  reasoning  by  which  they  are  support- 
donate  in  degree,  extent,  and  conti-  ed,  it  is  not  oiir  purpose  to  animad- 
nuance,  to  those  circumstances  attend-  vert ;  but  oidy  to  notice  one  part  of 
ing  it,  which  rendered  it  really,  or  in  the  article,  as  illustrating  our  position, 
appearance,  conducive  to  national  good,  that  facts,  unattended  with  all  the  dr- 
ought not  this  fact  to  be  taken  into  cumstances  attending*  them,  are  worse 
consideration  and  account  by  those  than  worthless,  are  actually  deceptive, 
who  appeal  to  facts  in  behalf  of  the  and  injurious  to  the  cause  pf  truth, 
advantages  of  war  ?  And  in  contrasting  The  reviewer,  after  extracting  from 
the  effects  of  war  with  those  of  peace,  Mr  Malthus's  pamphlet  on  Value,  an 
ought  not  the  latter  to  be  in  full  ope-  authentic  account  of  the  price  of  day-* 
ration,  and  not  struggling  with  the  labour  at  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  stew- 
Vox.  XVI.  2  D 


■tiry  6C  tbtft  HSEdne^  and  intiexhig  the  The  avense  price  of  wheat  at  K9rku 

fiar  piioet  ef  wheat  ki  the  stewartry^  endbright  in  1811-1811i^  was  £6, 16ft. 

thna  retnarfcd ;  6d.  per  boO;  audits  price  iih  16^  wta 

^  Now  it  appeflors  Uram  this  tahte^  £9^  7b.  5d. ;  bein^  a  fiA  of  nearly  eo 

that  ^  mean  price  of  khour  at  E3rk-  per  cent.  But  the  money  prices  c»  Ia« 

eodbright  in  1798  was  lOfd.  a-day^  hour  had^  in  tiie  same  {^riod,  only 

and  its  mean  price  in  1619^  when  at  fallen  S9  per  cent ;  so  that  its  relative 

the  highest,  2!£d.  a-day,  being  an  ad-  valne^  as  comnared  with  the  main  ar- 

Taiise  of  100^  per  cent ;  but  in  the  ticle  ill  agricultural  produce^  had  retKE* 

same  peridd  tiie  price  of  the  boll  of  ly  risen  21  per  cent.^  accounting  com« 

wheat  had  risen  fVom  55s.  to  128s.^  ptetely  for  the  fall  of  profits  In  the  in« 

being  an  advance  of  133  per  cent  i  terval."   (P.  80 — 29.)* 
shewing  that  husbandry  labourers  got        The  doctrine  the  reviewer  wishes 

S3i  per  cent  less  of  the  produce,  or  to  establish  is  this,  that  profits  must 

of  the  value  of  the  produce,  raised  by  always  vary  inversely  as  wages ;  that 

them  in  1813,  than  in  1793 ;  a  fall  of  is,  when  wages  rise,  profits  must  Mi, 

proportional  wages  sufficient  *to  ac«  and  when  wages  fall,  profits  must  rise, 

count  fbr  a  very  great  rise  of  profits !  (P.  11.)  We  shall  not  object  to  this 

*'  This  table  affi>rds  an  equally  satis-  doctrine,  that,  if  it  means  anything, 

faotoiy  solution  of  the  fall  of  profits  it  must  mean,  that  the  fbll  Mid  rise 

tliat  has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  must  be  proportional,  or  at  least  a6« 

♦  This  article,  as  well  as  one  in  the  Second  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  oa 
Tithes,  affords  additional  confirmation,  if  it  were  wanting,  of  what  we  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  our  last  Essay,  that  Political  Ecoioraists  of  the  present  day  are  blind  guides 
in  the  mazes  of  this  science ;  and  that,  in  mex  cases,  Milton^s  description  of  Chaos  is 
applicable  to  them  :^- 

Chaos  ittnpire  itl% 
And  his  dedsion  more  eoobaroUs  the  fray. 

A  very  few  observadons  on  the  Tithe  article,  will,  we  ^in^  justify  the  censure,  so 
far  as  the  Westminster  Review  is  concerned.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Reviewer  is,  to 
controvert  the  opinion  that  tithes  are  no  tax,  but  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land.  '^  They 
who  support  this  proposition,"  he  observes,  '^  are  driven  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  rent,  as 
propagated  by  Mr  Ricardo,*'  &e.  This  doctrine,  theiefore,  he  exj^ains :  '^  Rent  is  that 
pOBtioD  of  the  return  on  capital,  employed  upon  the  land,  which  exceeds  the  ordinary 
poit  of  stock,  and  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land."  Again— ««  The 
kast  ItrtUe  soU  of  idl,  or  that  which  returns  bo  mors  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stoc^ 
will  return  im>  rent  whatever."  It  is  not  our  intention  u>  exanune  this  dectrine,  bat 
only  to  shew  from  it  and  what  the  Reviewer  says  of  tithes^  that  rent  and  tithes  are  proved 
by  him  to  be  the  same,  though  his  object  is  to  prove  them  quite  distinct  and  dimsreBt. 
We  now  come  to  the  important  conclusion.  This  naay  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  '^  The 
lowest  soil  iir  cultivation  pays  no  rent  Everjr  soil,  from  which  produce  is  extracted, 
pays  tithes.   Rent,  therefore,  and  tithe,  are  not  identical,  but  altogether  different." 

This  is  very  lodcal  in  form  add  in  word,  but  the  reverse  in  realty.  Tidies  are  part 
of  the  produce ;  Sev  are  evidently  not  ^e  property  of  the  cultivator,  and  therdbre  do 
not  eoflstitute  any  or  the  profits  of  8to<^ ;  they  are  therefore  that  portion  of  the  return 
oa  eapital  employed  upon  the  land,  winch  exceeds  the  <ndinary  profits  of  stock ;  bat  tins 
is  the  Reviewer's  definition  of  rent  Tithes  and  rent,  therefore,  are  net  dMercnt,  bat 
idsBtical.  The  Reviewcap,  indeed,  adds  to  his  definition  of  rent,  that  it  is  paid  to  the 
landkid  lot  the  uae  of  his  land ;  but  it  matters  not  under  what  name,  or  to  iHioai  ihat 
portion  oi  the  letora  on  capital  easployed  upon  the  Und  which  exceeds  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stodct  is  paid  ;  thai  oanaot  alter  it^  real  nature.  Tithes  and  rent,  th«efore» 
according  to  the  Reviewer's  own  shewing,  are  essentially  the  same,  though  paid  under 
different  names,  and  to  different  people.  The  real  difference,  however,  he  has  not  point* 
ed  out  s  it  is  th^ — .Rent  is  arranged  between  tenant  and  landlord ;  if  in  money,  its  pro- 
portionate value  to  the  produce  depends  upon  and  varies  inversely,  as  the  quantity  of 
me  produce  multiplied  by  its  price ;  if  in  kind,  its  prcmortionate  value  to  the  pro. 
dooe  varies  inversely  as  the  proouce ;  whereas  tithe  is  fixed  independently  of  the  former^ 
and  always  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  produce.  Rent  is  paid  finr  the  landlord's 
right  <tf  property  in  the  land,  and  for  Uie  capital  laid  out  in  improving  it ;  bat  net  Ibe 
capital  expended  daring  the  curreacy  of  a  lease.  Tithe  is  paid  for  the  ttme-owner^  rig^t 
of  property  in  ^  land ;  &»  the  capital  laid  oat  in  improving  it,  and  rendering  it  Bore 
fertile ;  and  alao  fat  the  capital  caqTwifed  duikig  the  tease,  in  so  for  as  that  Jageassaits 
produce. 
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cordiqg  to  Mme definite  wdo,  other- 
IKTifleitisiiia^pableof  proo^.  Weibiill 
Dot  ol^ect  to  it,  that>  w  wages  form  a 
very  small  pfflrt  of  the  expenses  of  a 
iarmer,  it  would  require  a  great  leduo* 
tion  of  them  to  produee  a  small  in- 
crease  in  lus  pn^ts^  and  a  great  rise 
in  them  to  produce  a  small  dirai^ 
nution  in  his  lurofits*  Nor  shall  wie 
otiliect  to  it,  that  it  neeesasnly  leayea 
nndetermined  and  undeterminable* 
when  wages  rise  and  profits  Ml,  or 
when  the  reverse  occurs,  which  is  the 
cause,  and  which  the  ell^ct ;  nor  this 
more  serious  and  fundamental  objec- 
tion :•— the  real  wages  are  estimated 
by  the  price  of  com ;  by  this  price  the 
fanners'  (Hrofits  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated ;  and  yet  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  iH'<^ts  are  stated  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  rate  of  real  wages.  What  is 
this  but  saying,  that  the  real  wages 
of  the  labourer^  which  depend  on  the 
price  of  corn,  are  the  cause  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer  ? 
or,  in  other  vrords,  are  both  cause  and 
e£^t  I  We  shall  not  urge  these  obje^ 
tions,  because  at  present  we  me  not 
examining  the  general  doctrine.  We 
dull  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts^  and 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  they  are  not 
stated  in  all  their  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  are  measured  by  their  power 
over  the  purchase  of  wheat,  and  they 
aye  said  to  be  greater  or  less,  according 
aa  they  enable  him  to  purchase  vaoBe 
or  less  of  it.  Why  is  not  the  same 
standard  applied  to  the  profits  of  the 
fiurraer  ?— Why  is  an  increase  in  the 
mere  money  price  of  his  wheat  est 
down  as  an  increase  of  his  profita; 
and  a  diminution  in  the  uK^ey  ^ce, 
as  indicating  a  diminution  of  nis  pro- 
fits ?  The  same  standard  ought  to  be 
ai^ed  to  both ;  either  the  money  re- 
oeived  fer  wages  and  wheat,  or  .the 
fWfrer  of  money,  in  both  cases,  ever 
oemmodities.  If  the  real  wages  of  la* 
hour,  though  advanced  firom  12  to  18 
in  money,  are  in  fact  no  high^,  be- 
cause  wheat  has  advanced  from  608. 
to  90s.,  neither  are  the  real  profits  of 
the  farmer,  if,  while  he  gets  the  latter 
psicc  for  nia  wneat,  ttC'  be*  ODiigeoL  xo' 
pij,  50  per  cent  more  for  what  he  buys* 
He  can  live  no  better  than  he  did,  and 
he  can  save  no  more  than  he  did. 

But  there  is  an  omission  of  a  much 
mose  material  drcumslance  than  this : 
the  nvofita  of  the  temer  ave  estioMed 
by  the  price  of  his  wheat  alone,  and 


fill 

not,  as.  they  «iidoabteil]ro«|^ttf^l», 
by  the  priflt:  of  his  ^thmt  mtahipiied 
into  the  quantity  of  wheat  be  bMlo 
•eUU  What  a  di&rent  aspect  does  the 
£ael  wear«  wbenexhibitMk  with  all  kA 
circumslinces  J  If  a  firmer  sdk  a 
quarter  of  wheat  lor  90s«  instead  of  60s. 
he  receives  50  per  cent  more  Hmt  that 
quarter  ;  but  if  his  produee  is  only.  24 
busbds  per  acre  instcwd  of  36,  a  KtlAo 
calculatioD  will  coarrace  us,  that 
though  the  price  otf  wheat  has  riatli 
from  60b.  to  90ft.,  bia  profit  tenudna  the 
same^ 

.  Similar  remarks  may  ho  made  mbh 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of  asoer« 
taining  the  nroportion  of  the  prodiuB^ 
or  of  the  value  of  the  produce  (Attmm^ 
ed  by  husbandry  labourers,  l^  means 
of  tl^  im  perfect  fiicts  supplied  by  tfaoBO 
tables,  as  it  is  evident  tbat  this  propor- 
tion must  depend  not  BoHelj  on  the 
wages  and  the  prices  of  wheat,  but  on 
the  price  oi  wheat  multiplied  into  the 
quantity  produced.    We  may  further 
observe,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
omnexion  between  fluctuations  in.  Ihie 
real  wages  of  labour,  or  thdr  com-« 
mand  over  produce,  and  to;tiiatio»i 
in  the  proportionate  diare  of  the  pro* 
duce  or  the  value  of  the  produce  raised 
by  them,  which  their  wages  will  pre* 
cure;  a  ^mple  case  will  ^w  tnia; 
let  us  suppose  wheat  to  rise  from  '40s. 
to  60si,  the  quarter  and  wages  ftomr  Is« 
to  ls«  6d.  a«day.  It  is  evident  that  tib» 
real  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  sA- 
tered.  Let  no  new  suppose  that  when 
wheat  is  at  40a.  the  produce  per  acre 
i»  four  quarters,  and  that  when  it  is  at 
608.  the  produee  is  only  two  quarters  > 
that  is,  in  the  first  instance,  L.8  the 
acre ;  and  in  the  other,  only  L.6.  It  ia 
obvious  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
in  both  instances  emibUng  him  to  put-* 
chase  the  same  quantity  of  wheats  in 
fiict  give  him  the  comaaaBd  ever  a 
greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  aa 
acre  of  land,  and  of  the  valne  of  that 
produce,  m  the  latter  instance  then  in 
titeformier.    Hia  real  wages,  and  hia 
share  of  the  produce,  wouM  remain 
stationary,  thougl^  his  money  wages 
advanced  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  if,  while 
wheat  rose  ft'oui  40ft  te  00^«,  tnepro^ 
duce  remained  thesame ;  and  hia  real 
wages  would  remain  stationary,  while 
his  share  in  the  produce  would  be  di- 
minished, if,  while  wheat  losO'  from 
40s.  to  60s.,  the  produce  per  acveiiet 
abofefbur  quarters. 
Again,  if  bis  wages  remnned  M  td^ 
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while  wheat  adyaAcedfirom  40s.to  W6,, 
it  is  eyident  that  his  real  wages  would 
have  fallen^  though^  if  along  with  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  the  prodace 
had  follen  from  four  quarters  to  two, 
his  share  of  the  produce,  or  of  the  va^ 
lue  of  the  produce,  would  haye  been 
increased. 

But  to  conclude  this  digression^ 
what  then  becomes  of  all  the  infi^renoes 
drawn  from  tables,  which  exhibit  onljr 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  not  also  the 
quantity  sold,  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  when  wages  rise,  profits 
must  Ml,  and  when  yrages  fall,  pro- 
fits  -must  rise,  since  such  tables  do 
not  exhibit  all  the  facts  on  which 
profits  can  be  calculated  ? 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  any  particu- 
lar measure. or  occurrence  are  faith- 
fully and  ftilly  stated,  and  that  all  the 
consequences  resulting,  not  only  im- 
mediately, but  ultimately  and  perma- 
nently, not  only  to  a  particular  branch 
of  commerce,  but  to  national  prospe- 
rity, are  also  fkithfully  and  fully  sta- 
ted :  there  is  still  a  source  of  error 
to  which  Practical  Political  Economists 
are  liable.  They  are  apt  to  substitute 
inferences  for  facts.  "  The  utility  of 
the  distinction  between  them,"  ob- 
seryes  a  sensible  and  ingenious  author, 
''  is  yery  perceptible  in  all  questions 
of  national  poucy.  In  public  afiairs 
there  is  commonly  such  a  multiplicity 
of  principles  in  operation,  so  many 
concurring  and  counteracting  circum- 
stances, such  an  intermixture  of  de- 
sign and  accident,  that  the  utmost 
caution  is  necessary  in  referring  events 
to  their  origin  ;  while  in  no  subject 
of  human  speculation,  perhaps,  is  there 
a  greater  con^ion  of  realities  and  as- 
sumptions. It  is  sufficient  for  the 
majority  of  political  reasoners,  that 
two  events  are  co-existent  or  consecu- 
tive. To  their  conception,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  a  fact,  that  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  pther.  These  remarks 
serve  to  shew,  what  at  first  sight  may 
appear  paradoxical,  that  those  men, 
who  ov^  generally  designated  as  prac- 


tical and  experienced,  have  often  i^ 
nuxch  of  the  hypothetical  interwoven 
in  their  opinions,  as  the  most  specif 
tive  theorists.  Half  of  these  facts  are 
mere  inferences,  rashly  and  erroneous- 
ly drawn.  They  may  have  no  dyste^ 
matic  hypothesis  in  the^r  minds,  but 
they  are  full  of  assumpdons,  without 
being  aware  of  it.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  should  witness  simultaneous  or 
consecutive  events,  without  connecting 
them  in  their  imagination  as  causes 
and  effects.  There  is  a  continual  pnv* 
pensity  in  the  human  mind  toestablfsb 
those  relations  amongst  the  phenomens 
subjected  to  its  observation,  and  to 
consider  them  as  possessing  the  cha*« 
racter  of  facts.  But  in  doing  this, 
there  is  great  liability  to  ert-or,  and 
the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  formed 
them  from  what  Lord  Bacon  call» 
mera  palpatio,  purely  from  what  he- 
has  come  in  personal  contact  with, 
cannot  but  abound  with  rash  and  f&U 
lacious  conclusions,  for  which  he  fan- 
cies himself  to  have  the  authority  of 
Ms  own  senses,  or  of  indisputaUe  ex- 
perience."* 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in" 
which  mere  practical  men  are  most 
liable  to  confound  facts  and  inferences  ; 
the  first  is,  where  an  event  is  preceded 
by  a  single  circumstance;  the  other 
is,  where  an  event  is  preceded  by  se- 
veral circumstances.  » 

The  first  does  not  occur  so  frequent- 
ly as  the  second,  nor  is  it  so  liable  t^ 
lead  us  into  error ;  it  happens,  how- 
ever, sometimes,  that  two  events  are 
simultaneous  or  consecutive,  to  which 
we  assign  the  respective  names  of 
cause  and  effect ;  whereas  we  either 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  or  re- 
gard them  in  this  relation,  though  in 
ifact  they  are  both  effects  of  some  la- 
tent and  unnoticed  cause.  If  any 
very  striking  occurrence  takes  plac^ 
which  strongly  "draws  our  attention 
and  interests  us,  and  this  has  been  ac- 
companied or  precedetl  by  any  remark- 
able event,  the  mind  imperceptibly 
unites  them  as  cause  and  effect.  The 
flash  and  report  of  a  gun,  the  light- 


•  '*  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  and  on  other  Subjects"— 
"  Essay  on  Facts  and  Inferences."  This  little  volume  is  much  less  known  than  it  de- 
serves to  be ;  it  is  distinguished  for  a  clear,  successful,  and  interesting  application  of  in- 
tellectual and  metaphysical  inquiries  to  the  most  important  practical  purposes.  The 
subsequent  work  of  the  same  author,  *'*'  Questions  on  Metaphysics,  Morals,  Politi<»I 
Economy,  &c"  is  of  very  inferior  merit ;  the  thought  firom  wbidi  it  sprung  is  good] 
but  the  plan  and  execution  are  very  defective.      •  ,  . 
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ning  ami  l^iuid^^  axe  det  down  as 
respectively  cause  and  effect^  by  those 
who  £Ure  unaccustomed  to  them.  Thi^e 
ate  many  similar  instances  in  Political 
Economy^  where  two  events  are  re* 
garded  as  cause  and  effect^  where  there 
is  either  no  such  connexion  between 
them,  or  where  both  are  effects  pro^ 
Ceeding  from  one  unobserved  cause* 
Sometimes  the  efBset  is  mistaken  lor 
the  cause ;  what  opinion  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  a  free  constitution  will 
rendermen  enlightened,  free,  and  pros- 
perous  ?  This  mistaken  notion  has  led 
to  the  foolish  expectation,  that,  in  or- 
ikir  ta  give  civil,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal freedom  to  a  state,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  decree  that  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  should  be  limited, — the 
people  should  be  represented,  (^scus- 
^n  on  all  topics  allowed,  &c.  The 
advoeates  for  this  opinion  appeal  to 
what  they  call  facta ;  they  appeal  to 
Britain  and  America ;  these  countries, 
they  say,  have  free  constitutions,  and 
the  people  are  enlightened,  free,  and 
prosperous.  The  consequence  seems 
to  them  to  follow  naturally ;  the  state 
of  the  people  is  the  effect  of  their  con- 
8titution> — therefore  give  the  same 
constitution  to  other  people,  and  they 
will  also  become  enlightened,  free,  and 
proq^rous. 

This  unfolds  to  us  another  source 
of  error,  in  collecting  what  are  called 
facts;  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
what  has  lieen  the  cause  becomes  the 
^ect,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  period  and  circumstances 
of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the 
er^nt.  Britdn  contains  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  best  modes  of  convey- 
ance of  any  nation  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  evident  that  these  must  facilitate 
commerce:  the  inference  seems  fair 
and  sound;  make  similar  modes  of 
conveyance  in  another  country,  and  its 
commerce  will  also  flourish.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  misapprehension  of 
£Eicts,  or  rather  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  from  not  at- 
tending to  the  change  of  character  in 
consecutive  events  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  process  seems  to  be,  a 
certain  stimulus  given  to  industry, 
cnterprize,  and  the  consequent  acqui- 
dtion  of  a  certain  portion  of  capital ; 
these  lead  to  the  n)rmation  of  roads, 
canals,  &c.  and  these,  in  their  turn,  in- 
crease industry,  cnterprize,  and  capi- 
tal. The  facts  viewed  m  this  light^nd 
connexion  are  useful  and  important ; 


viewed  otherwise^  they^fllonlyleadlo 
error  and  vain  or  misehieTous  actions. 
So  with  respect  to  real  f reedctti>  and  a 
free  con8tituti(m ;  real  freedom  must 
first  spring  from  circumstances  which 
enlighten  men,  and  teach  and  enable 
them  to  expand  their  views  and  wishes^ 
and  to  know  and  appreciate  their 
rights  and  capabilities.  This  will  pro- 
duee  not  oidy  the  forms,  laws,  privi- 
l^es,  and  protections,  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, but  infuse  into  all  these 
such  an  animating  and  influential 
spirit,  as  will,  in  its  turn,  act  on  the 
state  of  the  people,  and  increase  their 
freedom^ 

The  other  class  of  cases,  in  which 
mere  practical  men  are  liable  to  con- 
found facts  and  inferences,  compre- 
hends all  those  where  an  event  is  pre- 
ceded by  several  circumstances. 

In  such  instances  a  mere  practical 
man  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  and  led 
astray,  especially  if  it  happens  (as  it 
often  does)  that  his  prejudices,  or  his 
individual  interest,  lead  him  to  fix  on 
one  circumstance,  without  examina- 
tion or  inquiry,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  others,  as  the  only  real  and  efii- 
cient  cause.  Numerous  cas^  of  this 
kind  are  continually  occurring:  one 
may  suffice.  Soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  there  was  a  very  great 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  consequenthr  in  the 
rent  and  value  of  land.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  ?  The  circumstances 
immediately  preceding,  were  a  change 
from  war  to  peace — the  renewal  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers — diminished  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure— ^the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments— and  two  or  three  abundaiit 
harvests.  Each  of  these  preceding 
events  was  separately  and  exclusively 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  depression 
of  agriculture :  and  each  party  appeal- 
ed to  what  they  called  facts.  Agricul- 
ture flourished  during  war,  and  while 
we  were  shut  out  from  the  continent : 
— ^it  languishes  now  that  there  is  peace 
and  intercourse  with  the  continent; 
the  case  is  clear ;  here  is  double  proof 
^an  event  occurring  under  certain 
drcumstances,  being  co-existent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  disappearing 
when  they  do.  The  advocates  for  the 
other  opinions  argued  in  a  similar 
manner.  Such  is  the  worth  of  what 
is  usually  styled  facts  and  experience. 
How  the  real  truth  is  to  be  obtained 
in  such  cases,  we  shaU  afterwards  in- 
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dedueed  from  well-aseevtained  canAea 
alid  ejects. 

This  will  form  the  subject  of  two 
move  portions  of  this  Essay,  one  relao 
ting  fo^the  general  investigation  of  the 
mode  in  wmch  we  arrive  at  truth>  in 
the  principal  d^artments  of  human 
]piQWledge>  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
Evidence  on  which  they  are  founded  ; 


when  they  attempt  to  embrace  in -de* 
tail  interests  at  once  so  complicated 
and  m<mientous ;  and  on  the  other^  a 
religious  attention  to  the  designs  of 
Nature^  aa  displayed  in  the  gen^nd 
laws,  wlueh  regiHate  her  economy^ 
leading  no  less  irresistiUy  to  a  gradu^ 
al  and  progressive  simplification  of  the 
pcditical  mechanism.  It  ia,  indeed,  the 


and  the  other,  applying  the  results  of    neyar-failing  result  of  all  sound  phi* 
this  genml  inyest^tion  to  the  de*    losophy,  to  numble,  more  and  more. 


partment  of  Political  Economy,  consi* 
dered  aa  a  science^ 

-  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  part 
of  our  Essay,  in  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  estimate,  at  their  real  and 
just  value,  what  are  called  the  facts 
lind  experience  of  practical  men  in  Fo-* 
litical  £con(nny,  than  by  the  folkuw- 
lag  quotation  fVom  Mr  Stewart,  in 
whien  he  points  out  and  expatiates 
upon  the  contrasted  efi^ts  of  statist!- 
c&  and  phikso^cal  studies  on  the 
ffogress  and  the  interests  of  society, 
and  which,  it  appears  to  us,  ^diibits 
a  striking  and  happy  ii^tance  of  exu- 
berance flf  ^ougibt,  conveyed  in  his 
peeuHariy  exuberantaiid  flowing  style: 
"  From  these  considerations,  it 
WMOld  appear,  that  in  politiea^  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  other  sciences, 
tiie  loudest  advocates  &r  experience, 
mre  the  kaat  entitled  to  app«al  to  its 
anUiority  in  £ivour  of  their  dogmas  ; 
and  that  the  charge  of  a  presmoptit- 
^os  eonfidenee  in  human  wisdom  and 
fiiresi^t,  whidi  they  vre  perpetually 
ui*gjmg  against  political  {^osophera, 
quiy,  wiw  far  greater  justice,  be  re- 
torted on  themselves*  An  additional 
iUftus^ticm  of  this  is  presented  by  the 
atrikingly  contrasted  effects  of  statuH- 
col  and  phihsophicai  studies  on  the  in- 
teUeetual  habits  in  general:  t^efor-> 
wer  iiivariably  encouraging  a  prodi-* 
lecton  for  restraints  tad  chede^  and 


the  pride  of  science  before  that  Wift« 
dom,  which  is  infinite  and  divine; 
whereas,  the  farther  back  we  carry  oue 
researches  into  those  ages,  theinstittt-i 
tions  of  which  have  b^n  credulously 
regarded  as  monuments  of  the  supe-! 
riority  of  unsophisticated  good  sen8e> 
over  the  false  refinements  oi  modem 
arrogance,  we  are  the  more  struck 
with  the  nmuberless  insults  offered  to 
the  most  obvious  suggestions  o£  natuie 
and  of  reason.  We  may  remade  thisi 
not  <mly  in  the  moral  dqprarity  of 
rude  tribes,  but  in  the  universal  di»» 
position  which  they  discover  to  db* 
figure  and  distort  the  bodies  of  then 
infants : — ^In  one  case,  new-modelliitt; 
the  form  of  the  eyelids ;  in  a  secondi 
lengthenii^  the  ears;  in  a  third,  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  fot ;  in  a  fimrth^ 
by  mechanical  pressure  applied  to  the 
head,  attacking  the  seat  of  thou^it 
and  intelligence.  To  aHow  the  hu^ 
man  form  to  attain,  in  perfectioiv  its 
fair  proportions,  is  one  of  the  latest 
improvementsof  civilized  society :  and 
the  case  is  perfectly  anak>gou3  in  those 
sciences  wnich  have  for  their  obj^ 
to  assist  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases; 
in  the  developement  and  improveia^ 
of  the  intellectual  faculties;,  in  the 
correction  of  bad  morals ;  and  m  the 
reguliutions  of  PolUical  Eeanmajf"-^ 
Slemgnti  ^tM  FMlasophy^,^Sk,  IL 
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WtTHi  V  a  short  distanoe  of  my  own 
habitation  stands  a  picturesque  old 
church,  remote  from  any  town  or  ham- 
let, save  that  village  of  the  dead  con- 
tained within  the  precincts  of  its  own 
sequestered  burial-ground.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  parish  church  of  a  lax^  ru- 
ral district,  comprising  several  small 
hamlets,  and  numerous  flurms  and  cot- 
tages, together  with  the  scattered  re- 
sidences of  the  neighbouring  gentry  ; 
and  hither  (there  being  no  other  place 
c^  worship  within  the  parish  bounda- 
ty)  its  population  maybe  seen  for  the 
most  part  resOTting  on  Sundays,  by 
various  roads,  lanes,  heath-tracks,  cop- 
pice and  field-paths,  all  diverging  from 
that  consecrated  centre.    The  cnurch 
itself,  nearly  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
beautiful  church-yard,  rich  in  old  car- 
ved head-stones,  and  bright  verdure, 
roofing   the    nameless  graves  —  the 
church  itself  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
finely  wooded  kndil,  commanding  a 
Versified  expanse  of  heath,  forest, 
and  cultivated  land ;  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  on  Sundays,  on  a  fine  au- 
tumn Sunday  in  particular,  when  the 
ferns  are  assuming  their  rich  browns^ 
and  the  forest  trees  their  exquisite 
gradations  of  colour,  such  as  no  lim- 
ner upon  earth  can  paint — ^to  see  the 
people  approaching  in  all  directions, 
now  winmng  in  long  straggling  files 
over  the  open  common,  now  abruptly 
disappearing  amongst  its  innumerable 
shrubby  declivities,  and  again  emer- 
ging into  sight  through  the  boles  of 
the  old  oaks  that  encircle  the  church- 
yard, standing  in  their  majestic  beau- 
ty, like  sentinels  over  the  slumbers  of 
tiu;  dead.   From  two  several  quarters 
across  the  heath,  approach  the  more 
condensed  currents  of  the  livingstream; 
one,  the  inhabitants  of  a  far  (Ustant 
hamlet,  the  other,  comprising  the  po- 
pulation of  two  smaller  ones,  within 
a  shorter  distance  of  the  church.  And 
from  many  lanes  and  leafy  glades,  and 
through  manv  field-paths  and  stiles, 
advance  small  groups  of  neighbours, 
and  families,  and  social  pairs,  and  here 
and  Ih^e  a  solitary  ag^  person,  who 
totters  leisurely  along,  supported  bv 
his  trusty  companion,  his  stout  oak 
staff,  not  undutifUlly  consigned  by  his 
neglectful  children  to  that  silent  com- 
panionship, but  willingly  Idtering  be- 


hind to  enloy  the  luxurr  of  the  aged^ 
the  warmth  of  the  cheernil  sun-beams, 
the  serene  beauty  of  nature,  the  firuit* 
M  ai^ct  oi  the  ripening  com-field8> 
the  sound  of  near  and  mirthful  voices, 
die  voices  of  children  and  mndchil* 
dren,  and  a  sense  of  quiet  hapi»ne8% 
partaking  surely  of  that  peace  which 
passeth  dl  understanding. 

And  sometimes  the  venerable  Elder 
comes,  accompanied  by  his  old  faithfu) 
helpmate ;  and  then  they  may  be  seen 
once  more  side  by  side,  ner  arm  again 
locked  within  his  as  in  the  days  of 
courtship ;  not,  as  then,  resting  on  hta 
more  vigorous  frame,  for  they  have 
grown  old  and  feeble  together ;  and  of 
the  twain,  the  burthen  of  years  liet 
heaviest  upon  the  husband,  mr  his  has 
been  the  hardest  p<H*tion  of  labour.  Iq 
the  prime  of  life,  during  the  full  flush 
of  his  manly  vigour,  and  of  her  health- 
ful comeliness,  he  was  wont  to  walk 
sturdily  onward,  discoursing  between 
whiles  with  his  buxom  partner,  as  she 
followed  with  her  little  ones  ;  but  now 
they  are  grown  up  into  men  and  wo^^ 
•men,  dispersed  about  in  th^  several 
stations,  and  have  themselves  young 
ones  to  care  and  provide  for ;  and  the 
old  couple  are,  as  it  were,  left  tp  be* 
gin  the  world  ^ain,  alone  in  their 
quiet  cottage.    Tliose  two  alone  toge- 
tner,  as  when  they  entered  it  fifty 
years  agone,  brid^oom  and  bride- 
alone,  but  not  forsaken — sons,  and 
daughters,  and  grandchildren,  as  eadi 
can  snatch  an  interval  of  leisure,  or 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over^ 
come  dropping  in  under  the  honey- 
suckle porch,  with  their  hearty  greet- 
ing ;  and  many  a  chubby  great-grand- 
child finds  its  frequent  way  to  Gran- 
num's  cottage ;  many  a  school  truant^ 
and  many  a  "  toddlin'  wee  thing," 
Iv'hose  Httle  hand  can  hardly  reach 
the  latch  of  the  low  wicket,  but  whose 
baby  call  of  ^  flitcherin*  ncHse  an* 
glee '  gains  free  and  fond  admittance. 
And  now  they  are  on  their  way  toga« 
ther,  the  old  man  and  his  wife. — See ! 
— diey  have  just  passed  through  the 
last  field-gate  leading  thitherward  to 
the  churcn.    They  are  on  their  way 
together  towards  the  house  of  God, 
and  towards  the  place  where  they  shall 
soon  lie  down  to  rest  "  in  sure  and 
certain  hope,"  and  they  lean  on  one 
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another  fbr  nmtual  support;  and  would 
It  not  seem  stilly  as  they  arellius  again 
drawn  doser  together^  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  term  of  their  earthly 
iniion^  as  if  it  werfe  a  type'  and  token 
of  an  eternal  re-union  in  a  better  and 
a  happier  state  ?  I  love  to  gaze  upon 
£hat  venerable  pair,— ay,  even  to  note 
their  decent,  antiquated  Sabbath  rai-* 
ment — what  mortal  tailor-^no  modem 
one  to  he  were— can  have  carved  out 
that  coat  of  indescribable  coloui>— 
something  of  Orange  tawny  with  a 
reddish  tinge — I  suspect  it  has  once 
been  a  rich  Devonshire  brown,  and  per- 
haps the  wedding-suit  of  the  squire's 
grandfather,  for  it  has  had  a  silk  lining, 
and  it  has  been  trimmed  with  sotne 
^rt  of  lace,  gold  probably,  and  there 
adown  each  side  are  still  the  resplen- 
dent rows  of  embossed,  basket-work 
gUt  buttons,  as  lai^e  as  crown-pieces — 
it  must  have  been  the  Squire's  grand- 
father's wedding-suit.  And  how  snowv- 
white,  and  how  neatly  plaited  is  tne 
single  edge  of  his  old  dame's  plain 
mob  cap,  surmounted  by  that  little 
black  poke  bonnet,  flounced  with  rus- 
ty lace,  and  secured  upon  her  head, 
not  by  strings,  but  by  two  long  black 
corking  pins.  That  bit  of  black  lace,  of 


pla^piates  of  his  childhood^  tlte  com- 
panions of  his  youth,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  pass  weekly  by  his  lonely 
grave,  and  none  turn  aside  to  look  up- 
on it,  <nr  to  think'  of  hnn  who  sleeps 
beneath.  But  in  the  hearts  of  his  pa-^ 
rents,  the  memory  of  their  dead  child 
is  as  fxe^  as  their  affections  for  their 
living  children.  He  is  not  d^4  to  them, 
though,  eight-and- twenty  years  ago, 
they  saw  that  turf  heaped  over  his  cof^ 
fin — over  the  coffin  of  their  eldest 
bom.  He  is  not  dead  to  them,  and 
every  Sabbath-day  they  tarry  a  mo- 
ment by  his  lowly  grave,  and  even 
BOW,  as  they  look  thereon  in  silence, 
does  not  the  heart  of  each  parent  whis^ 
per  as  if  to  the  sleeper  below, — '*  My 
son  !  we  shall  go  to  thee,  though  thou 
gfealt  not  return  to  us." 

Look  down  yonder  under  those  arch-* 
ing  hawthorns  !  what  mischief  is  con* 
federating  there,  amongst  those  sun- 
burnt, curly-pated  boys,  clustering  to-^ 
gether  over  the  stile  and  about  it,  like 
a  bunch  of  swarming  bees  ?  The  con- 
fused sound  of  their  voices  is  like  the 
hum  of  a  swarm  too,  and  they  are  de- 
bating of  grave  and  weighty  matters  ; 
of  nuts  ripening  in  thick  clusters  down 
in  Fairlee  Copse,  of  trouts  of  prodi- 
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what  once  trimmed  her  mistress's  best 
cloak,  when  she  herself  was  a  blithe 
and  buxom  lass,  in  the  days  of  her 
happy  servitude ;  and  the  very  cloak 
itself,  once  a  rich  mode  ^ilk  of  ample 
dimensions,  now  narrowed  and  cur- 
tailed to  repair  with  many  cunning 
engraftings,  the  ravages  of  time — the 
yery  cloak  itself,  with  a  scrap  of  the 
same  lace  frilled  round  the  neck,  is  still 
wean  on  Sundays,  through  the  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  till  early  frosts  and 
keener  winds  pierce  through  the  thin 
old  silk,  and  the  good  red  hooded  cloak 
is  substituted  in  its  stead.  They  have 
reached  the  church-yard  wicket ;  they 
have  passed  through  it  now,  and 
wherefore  do  they  turn  aside  from  the 
path,  a  few  steps  beyond  it,  and  stop 
and  look  down  upon  that  gras^  hil- 
lock ?  It  is  no  recent  grave,  the  dai- 
sies are  thickly  matted  on  its  green 
'sod,  and  the  heap  itself  has  sunk  to  a 
level  nearly  even  with  the  flat  ground. 
The  little  head-stone  is  half-buried 
too,  but  you  may  read  thereon  the  few 
words,  the  only  ones  ever  engraven 
there — "  William  Moss,  aged  22." 
Few  living  now  remember  William 
Moss.  Few  at  least  think  (^  him.  The 
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below  the  Mill-head ;  of  apples — and 
the  young  heads  crowd  closer  together, 
and  the  buzzing  voices  sink  to  a  whis- 
per— "  Of  cherry-cheeked  apples  hang- 
ing just' within  reach  of  one  who  should 
climb  upon  the  roof  of  the  old  shedj 
by  the  corner  of  the  south  wall  of 
Squire  Mills's  orchard."  Ah  Squire 
Mills !  I  would  not  give  sixpence  f(» 
all  the  apples  you  shall  gather  off  that 
femous  red-streak  to-morrow.  But 
who  .comes  there  across  the  field  to- 
wards the  stile  ?  a  yery  youthful  cou- 
ple—Sweethearts,  one  should  guess,  if 
it  were  not  that  they  were  so  &r  asun- 
der, and  look  as  if  they  had^  not  spo- 
ken a  word  to  each  other  this  half 
hour.  Ah  !  they  were  not  so  far  asun^ 
der  before  they  turned  out  t)f  the  sha- 
dy lane  into  that  open  field,  in  sight 
of  all  the  folk  gathering  into  the 
church-yard,  and  of  those  mischievous 
boys,  one  of  whom  is  brother  to  tfia|; 
pretty  Fanny  Payne,  whose  downcast 
looks,  and  grave,  sober  walk,  so  far 
from  the  young  miller,  will  not  save 
her  from  running  the  gauntlet  of  their 
teazing  jokes  as  she  passes — and  pass 
shemust,throtigh  the  knot  of  conspira- 
tors.   Never  mind  it,  Fanny  Payne ! 
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Fat «  gMi  ftae  on  the  matter^  and 
above  all^  beware  ot  knitting  up  that 
fiiir  brow  into  anything  lilce  a  frown, 
«6  yon  steal  a  passing  ghuioe  at  that 
provoldng  brother  of  yours ;  it  wUl 
only  bringf  down  upon  you  a  thieker 
shower  of  sauey  jests.— See !  see !  that 
little  old  man,  so  old  and  shriTelled, 
and  lean  and  wizen,  and  mummy  co^ 
loured :  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  em- 
balraed  and  inhumed  a  century  ago, 
and  had  just  now  walked  out  of  his 
swathing  bands,  a  specimen  of  ^e 
year  one  thousand  seren  hundred  and 
ten.  His  periwig  is  so  well  [^tered 
widi  flour  and  lu^s  krd,  that  its  huge 
sausage  side  curls  look  as  durably  con* 
distent,  as  the  ''  eternal  buckles  cut  in 
Parian  stone"  that  have  immortali- 
zed Sir  Ckmdesley  Shovel;  and  fr^m 
bdiind  dangles  half-way  down  his 
bsck,  a  long  taper  nig-tail,  wound 
round  with  blaek  ribbon,  the  which, 
about  half-way,  is  tied  into  an  ele*- 
gant  ro6ette.---On  the  top  of  that 
same  periwig  is  perched  a  diminu- 
tive cocked  hat— with  such  a  code  f 
so  fierce!  so  triangular!  the  Httle 
squat  crown  so  Imried  withhd  its 
tnple  fortiflcatkm !  The  like  was  never 
seen,  save  in  the  shape  of  those  colour- 
ed sugar  comfits  called  cock*d-hats, 
that  are  stuck  up  in  long  glasses  in  the 
confectioners'  windows,  to  attract  ^e 
eyes  of  poor  longing  urchins;  and  his 
race  is  triangular  too,  the  exact  centre 
of  his  forehead  where  it  meets  the 
periwig,  being  the  apex  thereof— his 
nose  is  triangular-*4Hs  little  red  eyes 
are  triangular— >hisp«r8on  is  altogether 
triangular,  from  t&e  looping  narrow 
shouMers,  to  where  it  widens  out,  cor- 
responding with  the  broad  square  fan- 
tail  fiaps  of  that  green  velveteen  coat. 
He  is  a  walking  triangle !  and  he  car- 
ries  his  cane  behind  him,  holding  it 
with  both  hands  wide  apart,  exactly 
parallel  with  the  square  Hneef  his  ooat«^ 
flaps.  See!  he  is  bustling  up  to  join  that 
snoall  group  of  substantial  farmers, 
amongst  whom  he  is  evidentlr  a  person 
of  no  smdl  cORseouenee ;  tn^  think 
him,  ^as one  should  say.  Sir  Oracle,*' 
for  he  knows  every  fluctuation  of  stodrs 
to  a  fraction — erftieizes  the  rainistei^s 
discourses— expounds  the  prophecies 
'"'^^xplains  all  about  the  milleniuns 
and  tne  number  of  the  beast«-<bret^fe 
diaf^  oi  weathers-knows  something 
of  plysic  and  surgery-^ves  charms 
ftr  the  ague  and  rheumatie—- makes 
ink^-mefMHi  pens^  and  writes  a  won-' 
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derful  fine  hand,  irtdituoh  ftrarUes, 
that  without  tsJdng  his  poi,  off  the 
papr,  he  can  represent  the  figures  of 
Aoam  and  Eve,  in  the  involutions  com- 
posing the  initial  eapitik  of  their 
names !  He  is  "  Sir  Oracle,"  and  not 
the  less  so,  because  people  do  not  ex- 
actly know  what  he  has  been,  and 
where  he  comes  fi^m.  Some  think 
he  has  been  a  schoolmaster-ethers 
conjecture  that  he  has  been  a  doctor 
of  some  sort,  or  a  schemer  in  media* 
nics,  about  which  he  talks  ver^  scien- 
tifically—or in  the  fiind»-H»'  in  some 
finreign  commercial  concern,  for  he 
has  certainly  lived  long  in  foreign 
parts,  and  is  often  heard  talldi^  toms 
old  grey  parrot  in  some  outkndish 
tongue,  and  the  bhrd  seems  to  under- 
stand it  well,  and  replies  in  the  same 
langtv^e. 

There  alu  not  wanting  some^  who 
suspect  that  he  has  not  been  always 
in  his  perfect  mind ;  but  however  that 
mir^  be,  he  is  perfectly  harmless  now, 
and  has  conducted  himself  unexcep* 
tiooably  ever  sinoe  he  came  to  settle 
in  the  village  of  Downe,tea  years  ags^ 
In  all  that  time  he  baa  never  been 
known  to  receive  within  his  dwelling 
any  former  fHend  Or  kinsman,  and  li^ 
has  never  stirced  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  parish^  but  to  go  once  a^year  to 
t^e  banker's  in  the  newest  town,  to  re- 
ceive a  small  sum  of  monc^,  forwhidi 
he  draws  on  a  mercantile  house  in 
Lombard  Street.  He  boards  and 
lodges  with  a  widow,  who  has  a  neat 
little  cottace  in  the  village,  and  he 
cultivates  the  finest  polyanthuses  and 
aurieulas  in  the  fiower^ploty  of  which 
she  has  yielded  up  the  mau^enient  to 
him,  that  were  ever  beheld  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  is  very  fond  of 
flowers,  and  dumb  animals,  and  dnl- 
dren;  and  ako  the  children  in  the 
place  love  him,  and  the  old  white 
Poaieranian  dog,  blind  of  one  eye,  who 
follows  his  master  everywhere  excqit 
to  chuidi*  Now,  you  knew  as  much 
as  I  or  any  one  Idiows  ef  Master  Ja- 
cob Marks,  more,  parhapt,  than  was 
worth'  telling,  but  I  could  net  kave 
sudh  an  original  subject  baU'^sketd^. 

Beholddiai  jeUy-looking  farmer  and 
his  fBLvailf  i^iproaching  vf  the  green 
lane  that  leads  from  their  habttatioir, 
that  old  substanUal-looking  form- 
houB^  yonder,  half  embowtred  in  its 
guardian  efansb 

They  are  a  ponly  coiqile,  the  former 
aflfithiswlfo!  He,  a  hale,  florid,  fine^ 
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looking  maiit  on  whose  broad  open 
brow  time  has  searcelv  imprinted  a 
farrow^  though  it  has  changed  to  silky 
whiteness  the  raven  hue  of  uiose  locks^ 
once  so  thickly  clustered  about  his 
temples.  There  is  a  consciousness  of 
wealth  and  prosperity^  and  of  rural 
consequence,  in  his  general  aspect  and 
deportment ;  but  if  he  loves  tne  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  prides  him- 
self in  possessing  them,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance that  bespeaks  a  selfish  and  nar- 
row heart,  or  a  covetous  disposition. 
He  looks  willing  to  distribute  of  his 
abundance,  and  greetmgs  of  cordial 
goodwill,  on  both  sides,  are  exchanged 
between  the  fanner  and  such  of  his 
labourers  as  fall  into  the  same  path, 
in  their  way  to  the  church.  Arm-in- 
arm  with  her  spouse  marches  his  port- 
ly helpmate,  fat,  florid^  and,  like  nim- 
self,  "  redolent"  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  com,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
that  sustaineth  the  heart  of  man,  and 
maketh  him  of  a  cheerful  countenance. 

A  comely  and  a  stately  dame  is  the 
lady  of  Farmer  Buckwheat,  when,  as 
now,  she  paces  by  his  side,  resplen- 
dent in  her  Sunday-going  garb,  of 
ample  and  substantial  materials,  and 
all  of  the  very  best  that  can  be  bought 
for  money.  One  can  calculate  the  pro- 
fits of  the  dairy  and  the  bee-hives,  the 
pin-money  of  the  farmer's  lady — ^not 
to  mention  his  weightier  accumula- 
tions— ^by  the  richness  of  that  black 
satin  cloak  and  bonnet,  full  trimmed 
with  real  lace,  and  by  the  multitudi- 
nous plaits  of  that  respectable-lobking 
snuff-coloured  silk  gown  and  coat. 

It  is  true,  her  old-fashioned  preju- 
dices would  have  been  in  favour  of  a 
large  double  silk  handkerchief,  pinned 
neatly  down,  and  a  flowered  chintz 
gown,  drawn  up  through  the  pocket- 
noles  over  a  wnite  quilted  petticoat ; 
but  the  worthy  dame  has  two  fair 
daughters,  and  they  have  been  brought 
up  at  a  boarding-sdliool,  and  they  have 
half-coaxed,  huf-teazed  their  Ma'a  out 
of  such  antiquated  vulgar  tastes, 
though  even  those  pertinacious  refor- 
mists have  been  obhged  to  concede  the 
point  of  a  pelisse  in  favour  of  the  sa- 
tin doak.  But  when  they  have  eon- 
ceded  one  point,  they  have  gained  at 
least  two.  See,  the  old  lady's  short 
deeves,  neatly  frilled  just  beloW  the 
elbow,  are  elongated  down  to  the 
wrists,  and  finished  there  by  a  fa- 
shionable cuff>  out  of  which  protrudes 


the  red,  fiit,  ^bsy  hand,  with  short 
dumpty  fingers  tfubbed  between,  bread 
and  turning  up  at  the  tips,  looking  «l 
if  they  had  been  created  on  purpose  to 
knead  dough,  press  curds^  and  put  up 
butter;  and,  lo !  on  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand  a  great  garnet  ring  set 
in  silver,  massy  enough  for  the  edge 
of  a  soup  tureen.    It  is  an  heir-loooa 
fVom  some  great-grandmother,  who 
was  somehow  related  to  somebody  who 
was  first  cousin  to  a  **  Barrout-knigftt" 
and  was  herself  so  very  rich  a  laSy— 
and  so  the  misses  have  rummagea  it 
out,  and  forced  it  down  upon  their 
Ma'a's  poor  dear  fat  finger,  whieh  stidu 
out  as  stiffly  from  the  sensation  of  that 
unwonted  compression,  as  if  it  were 
tied  up  and  poulticed  for  a  whitlow  ; 
and  the  poor  lady,  in  spite  of  all  hints 
and  remonstrances,  will  walk  with  her 
gloves  dangling  in  her  hands,  instead 
of  on  them  ;  and  altogether,  the  short 
piUowy  arms  cased  up  in  those  tight 
cearments,  with  both  hands  and  all  the 
fingers  spread  out  as  if  in  act  to  swim, 
look,  for  all  the  world,  hke  the  fins  of 
a  turtle,  or  the  flaps  of  a  frightened 
gosling.    Poor  worthy  dame!  but  a 
sense  of  conscious  grandeur  supports 
her  under  the  infliction  of  this  fiishion- 
able  penance.     And  then  come  the 
Misses  Buckwheat,  mincing^elicately 
in  the  wake  of  their  Pa'a  and  Ma'a, 
with  artificial  flowers  in  their  Leghorn 
bonnets,  sky-blue  spencers,  fiiwn-co- 
loured    boots,  flounces  up  to    thieir 
knees,  a  pink  parasol  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pocket-handkerchief  dangling  from 
the  other ;  not  neatly  folded  and  car- 
ried with  the  handsome  prayer-book 
in  the  pretty  fashion  that  so  well  be- 
comes that  fair   modest  girl,   their 
neighbour's  daughter,  whose  profbuid 
ignorance  of  fashionable  dress  and 
manners  is  looked  on  as  quite  pitiaUe, 
''  poor  thing !"  by  the  Misses  Buck- 
wheat.   For  what  are  they  intended, 
I  wonder !  For  farmers'  wives  ?  To 
strain  milk,  churn  butter,  fat  pigs, 
feed  poultry,  weigh  out  cheeses,  and 
cure  bacon  hogs?  Good  lack!  They 
paint  landskips  1  and  j^y  on  the  piano ! 
and  dance  quadrilles  I  and  make  bead 
purses!  and  keep  Albums!  and  doat 
on  Mooro's  Melodies  and  Lord  By- 
ron's poems  I  They  are  to  be  *'  tutor^^. 
esses,   or  companions,  or — something 
(moiher-'-''Vetygtnteel-^Ladie»,  forcer* 
tain,  anyway.     So  they  have  settled . 
themselves  and  so  the  weak,  doating 
motl^r  fondly  anticipates,  though  the 
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&ther  talks  as  yet  only  of  their  pros«    impossiUe  to  teach  theh-  matmna  'the 


perous  estahlishment  (all  classes  talk 
of  establishing  young  ladies  now^)  as 
the  wives  of  wealthy  graziers^  or  sub- 
stantial yeomen^  or  farmers^  or  thri- 
ving tradesmen.  But  he  drinks  his 
port  wine^  and  follows  the  hounds. 
And  then^  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
family  procession^  lounges  on  its  fu- 
ture representative^  its  sole  son  and 
heir.  And  he  is  a  smart  buck^  far  too 
genteel  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  his 
sisters;  so  he  saunters  behind^  cutting 


proper  pronunciation  of  that  word^ 
which  she  persisted  in  calling  *^  Molfy 
Coddle") — In  straggleaHmothy  Alon- 
zo^  but  he  is  even  more  condescending 
than  his  papa,  and  bestows  a  very  ten- 
derly expressive  glance  at  the  widow's 
daughter^  as  she  drops  her  eyes,  with 
her  last  and  lowest  curtsey  to  him. 

Well,  they  are  gone  by,  thank  Hea- 
ven! and  the  poor  woman  and  her 
child  follow  at  humble  distance  to  their 
Master's  house. — ^They  will  not  always 


offtheinnocent  heads  of  the  dangling    be  abased  there.    The  widow  May- 


brier-roses,  and  the  tender  hazel  shoots, 
with  that  little  jemmy  switch,  where-* 
with  ever  and  anon  he  flaps  the  long- 
iocmed  sides  of  his  yellow  topped  boots; 
and  his  white  hat  is  set  knowingly  on 
one  side,  and  he  wears  a  coloured  silk 
handkerchief  knotted  loosely  round  his 
ihroat,  and  fastened  down  to  the  shirt 
bosom  by  a  shining  brooch, — and  waist- 
coat of  three  colours^  pink,  blue,  and 
bufl^ — a  grass-green  coat,  with  black 
velvet  collar,  and  on  his  little  finge^, 
(the  wash  leather  glove  is  off  on  that 
hand,)  a  Belcher  ring  as  thick  as  the 
coil  oif  a.  ship's  cable.  Well  done, 
young  Hopeful!  That  was  a  clever 


thorn  and  her  daughter  Biichel  are  a 
very  poor,  but  a  very  happypair.  Her 
daughter  is  sickly  and  delicate,  and 
folks  say,  in  our  country  phrase,  *'hard- 
ly  so  sharp  as  she  should  be,"  but  she 
has  sense  enough  to  be  a  dutifiQ  child, 
to  suffer  meekly,  to  hope  humbly,  to 
believe  steadfastly. — ^What  profiteth 
other  knowledge  r  The  mother  and 
daughter  possess  a  little  cottage,  a  bit 
of  garden,  and  a  cow  that  picks  its 
scanty  pasture  on  the  waste.  They 
work  hard,  they  want  often,  but  they 
contrive  to  live,  and  are  content.  The 
widow  Maythorn  and  her  daughter 
are  a  happy  pair ! — Yonder,  winding 


aim  !  There  goes  a  whole  shower  of    slowly  up  that  shady  green  lane,  come 


hazel- tops.  What  a  pity  your  shear- 
ing ingenuity  is  not  as  active  among 
the  tmstles  in  your  father's  fields! 
The  family  has  reached  the  church- 
gate  ;  the^  are  entering  now ;  and  the 
farmer,  as  he  passes  tnrough,  vouch- 
safes a  patronizing  nod,  and  a  good- 
humoured  word  or  two,  to  that  poor 
widow  and  her  daughter,  who  stand 
aside  holding  the  gate  open  for  him, 
and  dropping  humble  curtsies  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  farmer 
gives  ihem  now  and  then  a  few  days' 
work, — ^hoeing,  weeding,  or  stoning, 
or,  at  hay  or  harvest  time,  on  his  broad 
acres ;  but  his  daughters  wonder  *'  Pa'a 
should  demean  himself  so  far  as  to  nod 
foailiarly  to  such  poor  objects."  They 
draw  up  their  chins,  flirt  their  hand- 
ka*chiefs,  and  pass  on  as  stiff  as  po- 
kem.  And  last,  in  straggles  Master 
Timothy — (He  hates  that  name,  by 
the  by,  and  wishes  his  sponsors  had 
favoured  him  with  one  that  might 
have  shortened  buckishly  into  Frank, 
or  Tom,  or — Tim  won't  do,  and  his 
•  iiisters  scout  the  barbarous  appellation, 
and  have  re-christened  him  **^  Alonzo." 
They  would  fain  have  bestowed  on  him 
the  name  of  Madame  Cottin's  interest- 
ing Sarao^^  Malek  Adhel^  but  it  was 


the  inmates  of  the  parish  work-house 
— ^the  in-door  poor.  First,  the  master,  a 
respectable-looking  middle-aged  man, 
with  somewhat  of  pompous  sternness 
in  his  deportment ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing hard  or  cruel  in  the  expression 
of  his  eye,  as  ever  and  anon  he  looks 
back  along  the  Hue  of  paupers,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  so  decently  marshalled 
under  his  command.  On  the  contrary, 
he  hangs  back,  to  speak  a  few  words 
of  hearty  encouragement  to  that  weary 
old  man,  who  totters  along  so  feebly 
on  his  crutches,  under  the  burden  of 
his  fourscore  years  of  toil  and  trouble, 
and  the  increasing  load  of  his  bodily 
infirmities.  And  the  grateful  look  of  old 
Matthew,  and  his  cheerful,  '^  Lord  love 
ye,  master!"  are  eloquent  vouchers, 
that  for  once,  the  man  '*  armed  with 
a  little  brief  authority"  abuseth  not 
his  trust.  The  mistress  has' less  dig- 
nity, but  more  severity  of  aspect,  as 
her  sharp,  quick  glance  runs  back  of- 
ten and  suspiciously  along  the  line  of 
females — and  she  calls  them  perem- 
torily  to  order,  if  their  voices  are  heard 
too  voluble;  and  she  rebukes  the 
straggling  children,  and  denounces  ex- 
emplary vengeance  against  those  two 
detected  urchins  $in  particular— de- 


mo 
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«ect^ln4l^l»McmfiMiofQfakulkixig    a  poor  IkUe  bay  muffled  up  In  a  coat 
l^dUnd  to  pill)  tbose  temptiDg  dusters    that  looks  like  nk  ^rai»d&t£er*a  great- 


of  almosi  r^  nutt^  that  peep  sp  inv2- 
tU^ly&omjfeheki^Iiazei  hedge.  But 
her  denuQciations  are  not  liatened  to, 
it  should  a|^>ear>  ¥dth  ajay  very  vehe- 
n^cat  dewoQstrations  of  dread.  I  be- 
Leye  o'  my  couscieuceji  "  her  bark  is 
waur  than  W  bitej"  and  that  half  her 
terrors  lie  in  that  long«  sharp^  bow- 
sprit nose^  those  little  red  gimblet 
eyes,  and  in  the  sound  of  a  T0tee»  shrill, 
craicked,  and  aquedong  like  the  tone 
of  a  penny  trumi»et.,^  very  neat*  da- 
cent,  and  respectable  i$t  the  appesrance 
of  the  loQg  hne  of  parish  poor.  They 
are  all  comfortably  dad  in  whole  and 
deanapparel;  and  eten  that  poor  idiot, 
who  brings  up  the  rear,  straggling  in 
and  out  (»  tne  file  of  children, — ^who 
can  restrain  his  vagaries?  E^en  he  is 
dothed  in  flood  ffey  woollen,  and  a 
whole  new  nat,  in  lieu  of  the  scarlet 
tatter^,  and  dd  battered  sddier's  hd- 
met^  with  its  rafl|^red  and  white  fea^ 
ther,  in  which  be  delighta  to  decorate 
his  poor  little  deformed  figure  on 
week-days,  calling  himself  corporal, 
captain,  generd,  or  drum-nuoor,  as  the 
whim  of  the  moment  rules  nis  way- 
ward fimcY,-'-eadi  grade,  as  he  as- 
sumes it,  tne  most  honourable  in  his 
estimatioik  They  are  passed  on,  all  ^f 
them— men,  women,  and  children^^ 
the  two  culprits  still  lagging  in  the 
rear>^I  wager  they  have  another  pluck 
at  the  forbiddeii  firuit^  on  their  way 
back  to  the  work-house^ 

More  children  still  I  marshalled  in 
double  files—boys  and  g^rls^  three 
scores  at  least;  each  sex  uniformly 
clad;  the  master  and  mistress  leading 
the  van  of  their  respective  divisions. — 
T^al  is  the  subsqrq^tioaeharity  schod, 
and  the  children  have  just  donned 
thdr  new  dothing,  and-— do  but  see ! 
poor  urdiins!  what  hogs  in  armour 
some  1^  them  look  like  ?  good  clo- 
thing it  is — ^warm  and  decent,  and  of 
durable  materid;^—tiiick  grey  fHeze  for 
the  boys,  with  dark  blue  worsted  hose, 
and  black  beaver  hats — black  hats  at 
least;  and  for  the  girls,  grogram 
cowni^  and  wild4x)ar  petticoats- 
dreader,  did  vou  ever  hear  of  such  ma- 
terials ?)  ana  stiff  enough  they  are. 
Heaven  Jmows  ;  and  as  the  things  are 
all  sent  down  ready  made  from  a  Lon- 
don wardiouse>  they  are  of  necessity 
pretty  much  of  the  same  size,  as  ha- 
ving the  better  chance  to^,  or,  at  all 
events  to  ift>  for  all.  So  you  shall  see 


coat,  the  Siags  of  which  dsm^le  almost 
to  the  ground ;  the  collar  is  turned 
half  way  down  his  back,  or  it  would 
mount  11^  so  high  as  to  bury  his  head, 
which  is  mdeed  already  buried,  under 
a  ha)^  the  brim  of  which  rests  upqo 
his  dioulders  and  Jhe  bridge  oi  his 
nose ;  and  when  he  hangs  down  his 
arms,  you  oannot  see  so  mudi  as  the 
tip  of  nis  fingers  peeping  from  within 
those  long  enormous  sleeves.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  oomfirart,  he  dcu£& 
along  in  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  stiff  v^^fger 
leathers  of  which  reach  up  to  the  mid^ 
die  of  his  shins,  and  the  poor  little 
legs  stick  in  them  Uke  two  chumpers 
in  a  couole  of  butter  churns.  Altoge- 
ther he  looks  like  a  dangling  scare* 
crow  set  up  in  a  com-fidcU 

But  then,  the  little  muffled  man 
presents  a  fiiae  contrast  to  his  don^- 
side  mate.  His  long->tailed  seat  makes 
him  a  short  jacket*  His  arms  are 
squeezed  through  the  sleeves,^  to  he 
sure,  but  then  they  stidc  out  like 
wooden  pins  on  dUier  aide,  with  ex* 
cessive  tightness;  and  there,  see, 
dangles  hdf  a  yard  of  red,  lean  wrist, 
and  all  the  blood  id  his  body  seems 
forced  down  into  these  great  blue 
bony  knuckles^  It  was  a  good  hearly 
thump,  certes,  that  jammed  dovn  tlut 
stiff  stdmuing-dbh  of  a  hat,  .even  to 
where  it  now  reaches  oa  his  tinlucky 
pate.  Hie  great  fiat  vnhemmed  red 
ears  stick  out  firom  under  it,  like  two 
red  cabba^  leaves ;  and  for  his  shoes ! 
—The  blacksmith  would  have  shod 
him  better^  and  have  inflicted  lesspdn 
in  the  operation;  for^  seel  hb  feet 
are  doubled  up  in  them,  into  the  form 
of  hoofs,  and  ne  hobbles  ahmg,  (poor 
knave  I)  like  a  cat  in  pattens^  <»  as  if 
the  smooth  green  lane  w«re  paved 
with  red-hod  flints.  And  the  girls  are 
not  much  better  off;  some  draggleloog 
trains  after  them,  and  have  waists 
down  to  their  hips;  others  are  wdl- 
nigh  kilted  ;  and  that  long  lanky  girl 
there,  Jenny  Andrews,  would  reved 
&r  more  than  a  decent  proportion  of 
those  heron  leg^  of  hm,  were  it  not 
that  she  has  ingenioudy  contrived  to 
tie  the  wild-boar  petticoat  a  r^  below 
the  grogram  gown,  thereby  supplying 
the  defidendes  o£  the  latter.  WeU! 
they  are  all  new  dothed,  however— 
spick  and  span— ^and  all  very  proud  of 
being  so,  even  he  of  Uie  crumpt-up 
toesy  who  w31  soon  poko  Us  w^y 
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through  those  leathern  fetters,  and  In  asA  In  two  tax-carls,  and  oa  sundry 

the  ineantiine,  limps  along  In  content-  steedf ;  and  diere  the  patriclmi  party 

ed  misery.  "  New  clothes !"  thinks  he  is  congregating  together  rtnind  the 

— "  Good  clothes !  handsome  clothes !"  great  east  door ;  and  there  stands  the 

thinks  Madara  Buckwheat. — "Fine  clerk,  with  hat  in  hand,  peering  down 

dotheal&shionableclothcar'tbfaiktbe  llie    vicaf^e-hne,  n 

Miaaet  Buckwheat.*— "EriTe  dothea  I  housE  of  his  other  si 

pretty  dothea !"  thinks  the  poor  idiot,  the  first  glimpse   o 

vhen  Monday  comes,  and  Ik  is  allow-  Xow !  he  descriea  the 

cd  to  resume  his  old  scarlet  tatteta.  old  roan  mare.     Ado 

All  are  pnfiad  ap  with  the  aelf^same  sure;  it  is  indeed  tl 

8p«ciea  erf  etmcdt,  vuiondy  modified,  paJfrcy,  bearing  hern 

scA  so  are  many  greater,  and  many  and  then  he  turns  hsj 

finer  folka  than  they— ay,  and  msny  fr^  ;   and  Jmmediati 

wiser  ones  too — many  more  talented,  chimea  subaideintoa 

Witness  Goldsmith,  in  his  peach-blos-  atrokes,  announcing  tl 

som coot, aodJobiuon, (who ridiculed  of   the  clergyman, 

the  poor  poel^a  puerile  vanity,)  in  his  commencement    of 

gda  ,aiiit  of  fine  brown  broad-doth.  Hiat  fine  ruddy  lad. 

One  qpceai  hia  tail  like  a  peacock,  and  smock-frock,   has  bi 

■trutted  about  to  show  off  i&  gaudy  posted  at  the  churct 

cotoMis;  the  other,  arrayed  like  tixe  thelaat  half  hour.     I 

bird  of  wisdom,  in  ff«fe  aud  sombre  aceorapliah  its  purpoe_ , . — 

{dutnage,  was  equally  proud  of  the  to  start  foTwaid,  (hat  in  ham^  and 

d^nity  it'conferred,  and  oraculously  smoothing  down  his  glossy  yellow 

opined,  that  a  gentleman  was  twice  a  hair,)  to  receive  the  brUIe  of  uie  old 

gentleman  in  a  roll  dress  suit.  Vanity !  man,  which  the  vicar  reait;ns  into  the 

vaoity  1  thou  univeraal  leaven  I  from  hand  of  careful  Will,  with  the  usual 

what  human  heart  art  thou  absolutely  charges,  and  a  smile,  and  a  few  wwds 

excluded?  of  kind   notice.      The   minister  has 

Hark  I  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  passed  into  the  vestry ;  the  clerk  has 

Ibe  ioond  <d  whwis.    The  Squire's  followed  him ;  afew  more  strdtesyantl 

canine  sweep*  loond  the  conicT  of  tlie  b^^  ceases  j  a  few  more  seconds, 

tbe  chuT^yain.    He  and  Ida  bmily  and  the  charchyerd  is  left  to  its  loiii^- 

arrire  thus  early,  that  tbe  horaes  may  ly  dioice,  and  to  its  quiet  occupants ; 

be  BtaUed  in  diat  loog  low  shed,  ap-  and  the  living  are  gathered  together 

propriated  for  the  purpose,  and  the  within  those  sacred  walls,  to  hear  the 

servants  ready  to  enter  the  church  at  words  of  eternal  life,  on   the  suretv 

the  same  time  with  their  maater,  and  whereof,  the  sleepers  without  (wiui 

to  partake  with  him  of  the  benefit  and  whom  they  must  one  day  lie  down  in 

confait  of  the  confeasian  aod  abeolu*  the   dust)    have  been  committed ,  te 

doo.     Some  people  seem  to  couudar  their  narrow  beds  "  in  BUie  and  cer- 

l^on  pwla  oa  the  service  as  a  mere  tain  hope." 

prelnds,— a  sort  of  ovcrtuie  a*  hack-        But  my  discourse  purnortett  to  be  of 

nied,  and  about  ss  solemn,  aa  that  (o  Churchyards  only ;  ana  I  have  ram- 

Lodoiska  ;  and  if  tbe?  readi  their  bled  from  tbe  text    No  matter ;  I 

pews  by  the  time  th^  are  h^  over,  am   come    (as  we   all  moat)    to  tbe 

a  ia  wul.    As  tat  the  servants ;  what  churchyard   at    lost,    and    my   next 

can  it  signify  to  them  i  There  alights  Chapter,  shall  be  of  "  graves,  and 

«Mthe  carnage  load~>and  another—  stones,  and  epit^hs." 
—  '  — ^—    —d  the  comas  in  a  car,  C. 
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LETTfM  OP  TIMOTHY  TICKLBB,  B0Q.  TO  KMIKBKT  UTBEABY  CUAAACTERS. 

No.  XVIL 
TO  CHU8T0PRBB  KOBTH^  BSO- 

Om  the  Last  Wegintmster  Repicw. 


Dbae  Noetr, 
^  HftYe  yoa  room  ftr  two  or  three 
pages  upon  the  **  Westmintter  Re* 
view  ?"  Yoa  need  not  he  afiraid  diat 
by  reriewin^  it  yoa  are  adTertising  it, 
m  it  really  is  a  book  of  |nth^  whidi 
must  be  rnd,  as  expreasing  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  blood-thirsty  and 
datweroos  crew  of  political  ^eciuators 
in  Eiu^and.  The  Edinbnr]^  is  at* 
teily  &hed  by  it.  We  gave  it  its 
knock-down  Ulow^— this  new-coma: 
has  given  it  the  coup-^ie-itrace. 

Here«  then^  in  its  third  oumbar^  we 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Radicals  as  to 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Blasphemers^ 
and,  Strang  as  it  may  sounds  it  tho- 
roag^y  oomcides  with  mine^  pink  o£ 
Toryism  as  I  am.  Our  grounds  of 
condemning  these  prosecutions  are  dif- 
taeat,  but  the  reviewer  does  condemn 
them,  and  so  do  I;  he,  because  he 
thinl»  that  these  writers,  if  let  loose, 
and  safe  from  the  vengeance  o£  ofiend« 
ed  laws,  would  overthrow  the  religion 
which  it  is  evident  he  hates ;  I,  be- 
cause I  know  that  there  is  no  need  of 
patting  down  the  wretches  by  any 
means  out  the  pen.  I  am  no  mote 
afraid  of  the  Deists  or  Atheists  than  I 


of  the  Whigs,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  some  semblance  of  talent 
observable  among  them,  for  I  Mt  con- 
fident that  we  could  write  them  down, 
as  we  did,  and  now  I  have  the  same 
confidence  that  we  could  sqwabash  the 
infidels  b^  the  same  weapon.  There 
is,  I  admit,  some  truth  in  what  this 
hater  of  religion  says  in  his  article — 

**  Let  t&e  abettors  of  these  prosecutions 
lookt  for  a  moment,  at  the  prima  fide  case 
wbidi  they  are  creating  against  Christian- 
ity. The  history  of  ul  ages  and  nations 
sbewt9  that  man  is  a  reli^os  animal,  and 
win  cencially  have  a  religion  of  some  sort 
or  other  t  Christianity  is  allowed,  even  by 
its  enemies,  to  be  one  of  the  best  systems 
of  reliffion,  if  not  the  most  excellent ;  it 
desoends  to  the  present  generation  from 
their  forefathers,  and  the  risine  genera- 
tion is  educated  In  its  fiuth ;  it  has  beoi, 
and  is,  professed  by  the  most  excellent 
men,  dennded  by  tlie  most  learned,  and 
Moonuntnded  by  the  most  eloquent;  we 
have  an  eUabliahed  dersy  of  about  18,000 
edooHled  m«i>  fat  its  defonoe,  and  a  d»- 
stnting  ministry  of  about  8000  more,  who 


have,  dins  fhr,  a  eommon  erase  |  our  pub- 
lic seminaries  are  univenidly  Christian ;  to- 
dmendendy  of  the  oonditioBs  attached  to 
filfing  pubuc  offices,  the  state  of  (pinion  is 
radi  as  to  render  avowed,  or  even  suspect- 
ed unbdief,  anything  but  fiivouraUie  to  a 
man^s  progress  in  society :  religious  perio- 
dical publications  aresent  forth  in  immense 
numbers,  the  sale  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Methodist  Magarines  is  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  each,   monthly;   and  they  can 
scarcely  be   more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
whole:   and  we  have  Bible,  Tract,  and 
Pra/er-book  Sodeties,  whose  annual  dis- 
tribution is,  literally,  reckoned  by  teas  of 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
millions ;  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  saa^:de, 
that  in  the  year  of  Carlile^s  trials,  the  Re- 
%ious  Tract  Society  added  a  million  and 
a  half  of  tracts  to  its  issue,  whidi  was  four 
millions  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  average 
revenue  of  this  Society  is  about  Li.9000t — 
that  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Sodety, 
above  L.50,000— and  that  of  the  Bible  So- 
dety,  about  L.  100,000.    Now,  if  religion 
with  all  thb  extensive  aid,  all.  these  im- 
mense advantages  in  addition  to  its  proper 
evidence,  cannot  stand  its  ground  without 
prosecutions  for  its  suj^rt,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  duu  it  ought  to  falL    Were  it 
the  grossest  imposture  that  ever  existed, 
here  is  force  enough  to  enable  it  to  fight 
a  long  and  hard  battle  with  truth  and  com- 
mon sense.     If  with  these  fearful  odds, 
there  be  the  slightest  occasion  for  penalty 
and  impri;ionmentto  secure  its  ascendancy, 
falsehood  may  be  at  once  branded  on  its 
front     Those  who  contend  for  their  inflic- 
tion are  the  real  missionaries  of  Infideliiy, 
and  by  far  its  nooet  successful  propagators.** 
I,  of  eourse,  do  not  admit  the  va- 
lidity of  all  the  condusions  here  adopt- 
ed, and  am  not  at  all  deceived  as  to 
the  real  feelings  of  their  author,  who, 
it  is  evident  from  his  very  tone,  be- 
lieves that  Christianity  is  at  war  with 
'^  truth  and  common  sense,"  (mean- 
ing, possibly,  Tom  Paine's  or  Sir  Ri- 
chard Phillips's  common   sense,  in 
which  case  I  should  agree  with  him,) 
— that  "  fidsehood  is  branded  on  its 
front,"  and  that  it  "  ought  to  fall." 
But  I  think  with  him,  that  a  religion, 
defended  as  it  is  by  the  roost  letffned 
and  most  eloquent  men,  (he  might 
have  added,  by  the  mightiest  geniuses 
and  the  most  profound  thinkers  that 
ever  adorned  the  surface  of  the  earth,) 
does  not  stand  in  any  danger  from  the 
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efibrtsQfihepoor,inaligimnt«and.sttt«'  thooi^trul  inen  in  the  world  ?  ^Mf 
pid  (a^atoresy  who  are  now  attacking    the  {ixopoaition^  that  uM^a^f^  e^M^ 


it^  and  that  it  can  support  itself,  pon» 
detibus  librata  suie,  without  caliing'in 
t^e  assistance  of  Newman /Knollys^  or 
that  eminent  Christian  Thomas  Den- 
man. 

I  heg  leave^  however^  to  put  in  what 
the  l(^cians  of  the  scb^ols  would  call 
a  distitiguo.  When  the  Westminster 
reviewer  takes  up  any  other  ground  of 
ohjection  to  the  prosecution  of  the  in- 
fidels than  those  of  their  utter  ineffi- 
cacy  against  Christianity^  and  the  im-> 
measurably  superior  powers  of  their 
antagonists,  l^e  and  I  part  company. 
I  cannot  follow  him  through  his  spe« 
dal  pleading,  as  to  the  limits  o^  free 
and  &ir  discussion  on  theolo^cal  points. 


may  be  legally  conveyed  to  the  mind^ 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  say^ 
that  to  express  that  proposition  by 
certain  undefined  and  undefinable  se- 
lections oi  painted  ^figures  shall  consti- 
tute a  crime."* 

Depend  upon  it,  Mr  Philosopher, 
you  will  net  get  out  of  that  dilenuna. 
Your  defence  of  blasphemy  cannot  co- 
exist with  your  objection  to  obscenity. 
I  know  that  you  can  answer  by  say^* 
ing,  that  these  studies  (medicine,  &eJ) 
do  not  corrupt,  and  that  your  soleob^ 
lection  arises  from  theluthy  pictures 
(which,  by  the  way,  ,9^  sold  by  the 
same  dass  of  booksellers  ^as  the  vea« 
dera  of  blasphemous  productix>ns)  be* 


He  argues,  that  an  unlimited  range  of    ing  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of 
language  be  allowed  to  those  who  ad-     corruption.     Your  answer  shall  not 


dress  the  Bench  in  defence  of  their 
blasphemies,  and  reasons,  with  what 
he  no  doubt  deems  irresistrble  convic- 
tion, against  the  absurdity  of  endea- 
vouring to  set  bounds,  either  in  speech 
or  printing,  to  the  decorousness  or  in- 
decorousness  of  language.  I  shall  an- 
swer him  by  an  argument  of  his  own. 
When  he  comes,  in  the  course  ofhis  ora- 
tion, to  the  case  of  C^lile,  he  laments 
the  severityof  the  sentences  against  him. 
For  the  quantum  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him,  he  says  that  Carlile 
might  have  revelled  in  crime ;  and  the 
very  first  crime  specified  by  the  review- 
er is,  in  his  own  words,  that  "  He 
(C)  might  have  debauched  half  the 
ladies'  boarding-schools  in  London  by 
the  introduction  of  obscene  pictures. ' 
Now,  Mr  Reviewer,  on  your  own  prin- 
«  dples,  may  1  ask  you,  where  is  the 
crime  there  ?  I  shall  follow  your  own 
argument  to  the  letter*  We  all  know 
that  the  topics  which  form  the  sul]ject 
of  the  infamous  things  you  mention, 
are  all  to  be  found  treated  of  copious- 
ly and  minutely,  nay,  even,  to  a  great 
extent,  engraved  in  books  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  phydology,  pathol(^y, 
&c.  &c.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the 


avail  you  a  fig's  end.  Do  you  think 
that  you  or  I  could  be  corrupted  l^ 
looking  over  all  the  productions  ca 
Julio  Romano  ?  Of  course,  not.  But 
girls  may  be  so  corrupted,  will  be  re- 
joined. And  why?  Because  their 
want  of  ki^wledge,  or  the  m<H:e  in-; 
flammable  nature  of  their  passions,  ex- 
pose them  to  that  dai%er  from  which 
we  are  free.  If  that  be  your  answer, 
Mr  Philosopher,  and  I  protest  I  can 
see  no  other,  your  cause  is  given  up. 
What  you  say  of  girls,  I  say  of  the 
mob.  As  medical  disquisitions  on  aay 
subject  whatever  could  not,  in  any 
degree,  corrupt  the  mind  of  a  womaa 
capable  of  studying  and  comprehend- 
ing them,  while  foul  appeals  to  the  coar- 
ser elements  of  passion  might  produce 
that  result  in  the  minds  of  tne  inex- 
perienced,— so  say  I,  while  discoasiens 
addressed  to  the  upper  orders,  or  the 
educated,  on  any  point  of  theology,  can 
have  no  bad  efl^,  blasphemies  and 
ribald  afironts  to  sacred  things  and  sa- 
cred names,  would  decidedly  loosen  the 
habitual  reverence  for  such  things  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  neither 
the  education  nor  the  abilities  for 
comprehending  arguments  of  a  higher 


scenes  they  describe  all  exist  in  na-  mood.   There  4s  no  use  in  saying  any- 

ture.    Wliere^  then,  is  the  ofience  of  thing  more  about  it.     Whatever  de^ 

transferring  to  copper  or  canvass  that  fence  can  be  set  up  for  the  vender  of 

which  is  made  matter  of  grave  discus-  utterer  qf'mere  blasphemy,  can  be  set 

sbn  by  soine  of  the  most  virtuous  and  up  for  the  utterers  ef  indecent  pictures. 


*  See  Westminster  Review,  p.  17-—"  If  the  proposition  that  ChritUanUy  it  vntrme^ 
may  be  legally  conveyed  to  the  mind,  what  can  be  mote  absurd  than  to  say*  that  to  ax- 
press  that  propodtbn  by  certain  indefinite  and  undefinable  selections  of  <«rmjy  shall  con- 
stitute a  crime  V*  I  have  marked  in  italics  the  words  altered.  The  ar^meni  Is  the 
same.  ... 


I  trtl8tiiiynitigoiiittiBleoMiitiih«fa   ^tsr  i*  Unlmpetdbablet  I  mmii  my, 

that  the  wry  way  in  lAMi  Cnwe 
and  his  associates  makethm  lifelihood^ 
aflSirds  a  pWm^Jadff  ease  against  dieir 
morality.  We  are  told  in  wis  revi^r, 
that  their  opposition  to  theEstahlish- 
ed  Religion  of  ihe  country,  is  similar 
to  that  exerted  hy  the  Apos^es  against 
Paganism— and  the  reformers  against 
Popery,  (p.  r.)  Does  the  man  who 
writes  this  hcoieve  what  he  says?  If 
he  does,  he  has  a  lamental]^  obuqnity 
of  intdlect  When  Saint  Paul  at* 
tacked  the  mbbish  of  Heathenism— 
when  Martin  Lather  denoanced  the 
corraptions  <^the  Ckurdi  of  Rom^— 
they  nad  no  desien  of  making  money 
hy  It.  They  ^  not  caknkte  that 
the  passkms  of  those  they  addressed 
would  aflford  them  a  revenue.  Hiey 
opened  no  slices  in^  the  Fleet  Streets 
of  their  respective  residenoes,  where,  hy 
puflT  and  placard,  and  advertisement,, 
and  hy  all  the  meritridous  tricln  oi 
hookselling,  (enumerated  at  p.  13  of 
the  Eeview,)  they  oould  throw  <kF 
thousands  of  volumes  per  antram;  In 
short,  there  is  no  trace  of  fiHhy  lucre 
ahout  them;  ahout  Cariile  and  Ben- 
bow,  (who  has  been  just  convicted  of 
puMishing  an  obscene  Hbel,)  there  is 
the  trace  oi  nothing  else — aiid^I  whli 
for  the  disoontmuanoe  of  the  prose- 
cutions, principally  to  put  down  this 
Ibol  traffic,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  do. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people, 
the^  would  not  otherwise  be  beiard  of. 
I  have  written  so  diffkisely  on  the 

verted  from  Deism  to  Atheism ;  as  if    first  article  of  the  Westminster,  that 


phdoiepher  to  shrink  from  his 
premises.    Beudes,  is  there  not  some- 
thing ilUberai  (is  not  that  the  word  ?) 
in  olijecting  to  obscenity. 

As  I  said  b^ore,  and  I  cannot  re- 
peat it  too  oflen,  there  is  no  argument 
against  prosecuting  blasphemers,  but 
ene^  which  I  do  not  scout.  That  one, 
I  own,  is  to  me  conclusive ;  they  give 
an  importance  to  creatures  ^t  other- 
wise woidd  be  thoroughly  despicaUe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible 
tiban  Uie  new  brood  of  plebeian  deists. 
CarUle  and  his  crew  are  ^orant  even 
of  the  strength  of  their  own  question. 
With  them,  Pftme  is  looked  on  as  the 
most  eminent  of  the  ofmosCTS  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  everywwy;  dse,  every- 
body who  has  read  his  boc^s,  wdl 
knows  that  he  was  decidedly  unin- 
formed on  almost  every  topic  he  hand* 
led.  A  more  paltry  work  than  the 
Age  of  Reason  does  not  exist  Wat- 
son of  Llandafl^  Whig  as  he  was,  ut- 
teily  put  it  down  in  all  particulars, 
beyond  the  hope  of  reply.  The  West- 
minster reviewer  remarks,  (p.  11, 
prop,  Jin.)  that  the  educated  classes 
nave  totauy  withdrawn  from  the  ban- 
ners of  Deism,  giving,  as  usual  with 
bis  party,  a  false  reason  lor,  it — and 
none  remains  but  the  mere  draff  and 
filth  of  the  smatterers.  CarUle's  own 
attempts  at  writing  are  helfdessness 
itself.  Our  reviewer  here  notices  as  a 
bed  eflbct  of  prosecutions,  (p.  1 4i))  that 
this  poor  doit  haf^  been  by  them  con- 


it  weine  matter  of  the  slightest  mo- 
ment, wh|it  were  the  opinions  of  a 
man  who  cannot  write  three  sentences 
of  plain  English,  or  connect  together 
two  propositions  of  an  argument. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Cariile  person- 
ally, I  may  as  well  notice  a  sentence 
of  the  review  about  hiiti.  '^  Tl^ 
man^s  moral  charact^,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  wholly  unimpeached.  A  pub- 
lie  scrutiny  of  it  has  been  dared,  and 
no  doubt  private  ones  have  taken 
place.**  (p.  23.)  0 !  Mr  North,  what 
tiiinkyeof  that?  Because  nobody  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  expose 
Carlile's  private  history,  or  because, 
as  you  and  I  well  know,  an^  exposi- 
tion of  tbe  pxinteJife  Qfy^h}gs&apls^ 

in  any  of  the  phases  of  Whiggery,  is 
ofwn  lobepvoeeedediM;dai«tl^<y>/^ 
mationy  as  in  the  caseof  the  lateQmeen, 
where  no  justifScation  is  allowed  you, 
we  are  to  suppose  the  private  charac- 


I  must  gallop  over  the  reBtcurrenteoa- 
htmo»  The  second  article,  on  War  Ex- 
penditure, is  written  in  the  jargon  of 
the  new  political  economy,  which  I 
therefore  leave  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties; and  the  third,  on  Cowper's  Corre- 
spondence, is  a  common-place  concern, ' 
not  worth  talking  about. 

The  next  artide,  which  is  rather 
quaintly  entitled  the  Use  of  the  Dead 
to  the  Living,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  dte- 
ver  paper ;  shewing  the  danger  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  prefudiceB  against 
exhumating  bodies  tot  the  purpose  t^ 
dissection.  It  is  wdl  worth  re»dir^ ; 
but  perhaps  it  wouki  be  better  to  kt 
the  subject  sink  9uh  sUentio.  Yon  ne- 
Ifii:„lYiU  acgne  away  the  prqiudices 
against  the  practice,  and  the  best  way 
is  to  permit  it  to  be  done  by  conili- 
vance.  In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have 
observed  frequent  ebullitions  of  popu- 
lar feeling  against  exhumation,  ana  as 

S 
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is  not  called  fortb  by  discUBSion  against 
it,  or  for  it.  I  do  not  tbink  the  fe- 
niedy  b^  pronosed  the  best,  i  sbotdd 
recomnvena  that  the  pittiishment 
against  robbers  of  the  dead  should  be 
considerably  mitigated — Say  commu- 
ted to  an  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  lens  than  one  ca-* 
lendai*  mon^,  and  indicted  as  rarely 
and  as  reluctantly  as  possible,  always, 
of  course,  in  the  smallest  quantity. 
Tbe  existence  of  a  punishment  aganist 
it  would  satisfy  the  mob,  whom  this 
reviewer  dote  not  bold  in  as  high  re- 
verence as  his  brethren  do,  and  its 
sHghtne^  and  facility  of  evasion  would 
Cnstire  plenty  of  subjects.  Let  me 
extract  one  sentence  firom  this  paper, 
for  i  fbar  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
It. 

*'  The  Medical  School  ofMinhurgh, 
in  fact y  19  now  subsisting  entirely  on  its 
past  reputation;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  vdiUientifeJy  beat  an  ^d>  un« 
less  the  system  be  dkanged.** 

This  shdnld  be  looked  to.  Dut^n 
is  riding  on  us,  a  f^t  which  shordd 
call  form,  m^t  our  jealousy,  but  ouy 
emulation.  I  bope  wershtul  be  abile 
to  kc«p  undimmed  the  andent  and 
^^-won  gl(»i0B  of  the  NMrthefn  Hive 
of  M.0.'s. 

We  have  next  an  Essay  on  Cbarit^le 
Instftutions,  writtem  m  the  peculiar 
irein  of  Cold-blooded  atrocity  which 
characterises  this  school  of  reasoners. 
It  is  laid  down  here  flatly,  that  popu- 
lation is  the  evil  of  this  countrv,  md 
ihsX  ^^  encouraging  proereaition, '  (the 
actual  inftoious  words  of  the  review- 
er.) is  the  great  crime  of  several  al- 


Wast^  any  tim^'  d^ending  such  insti- 
tutions  agdnst  this  unnatural  writer, 
but  I  shall  use  all  my  exertions  to 
find  0ut  hD^  Aaine  and  his.  habits. 
When  I  do  so,  the  public  sbdl  not  be 
l6ng  with6ut  a  commentary  on  both. 
He  iS;,  I  warrant,  of  the  same  class  as 
that  tailotly  creature,  who  sat  down 
in  cold  blood  to  derise  a  method  for 
procuring  abortion,  or  someth&ff 
worse,  which  I  dare  not  describe ;  apd 
who  declared  publicly,  &at  it  would 
be  a  good  deed  to  kill  all  the  c^ldren 
born  in  the  next  twelvemonth — a  pro- 
ject, the  only  objection  to  Which  was, 
th6  feisur  of  a  milk-fever  ainong  tfie  wo* 
men  !  T%ere  is  no  need,  I  should  hbpe, 
6t  argidng  against  sucb  beasts  as  these. 
Let  mem  philosophize  in  their  own 
dirty  coteries.  They  cannot  contami* 
nate  the  pifblie. 

T3ie  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  afibrd  the  materials  for  an 
article  to  abuse  the  ancient  regime  of 
France,  of  which  thfe  worst  part,  at 
the  worst  period,  is  here  depictbd  in 
Aie  most  glowing  colours.  It  is  a 
kind  of  defence  of  the  necessity  ofthe 
Revolution.  The  whole  argument  is  a 
merd^  so^^isito.  These  irregularities, 
for  in  very  few  cases  did  they  amount 
to  state  crimes,  were  all  capable  (tf 
correcti6n,  and  vjere  corrected  by  that 
very  kmg  and  queen  whose  heads  were 
cut  oft.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  because  the  ladres^of  the 
Hint's  court  were  strumpets,  1 6;171 
people  should  be  guillotined  in  a  year 
in  Paris  fbr  nothing.  Murder,  how- 
ever, was  committed,  and  that  is  all 
these  reviewers  require.    It  is,  there" 


most   godtike   charities.       Lying-in    fore,  a  glorious  Revolution.    Let  me 


hospitals,  are  the  object  ■  of  his  pecu- 
liar wrath.  I  i^Mll  quote  his  words. 
^'  If  there  were  no  such  receptacles, 
women  would  then  be  kft  to  their 
o#n  prudence,  and  might,  perhaps, 
reftecli  upon  the  hiconveniencies  tMt 
n^cessi^ily  attend  a  state  bf  p^eg* 
niancy,  andguord  against  them  befoire- 
hand."  (P.  114.)  So,  to  please  a  pup- 
py theory,  women*  are  to  be  suffered  to 
perish  in  the  8t^eets<  He  is  gi^icmsly 
pleased  to  say  something  in  behalf  of 
hospitals  fbr  accidental  wounds,  be- 
cause these  evils  cannot  be  foreseeh. 


say,  that  bad  as  the  Fi-ench  court  was, 
there  is  no  reason  fbr  believing  it  so 
bad  as  here  depicted,  for  the  Duchess 
T^as  riot  very  charitable  in  her  com- 
mentaries, and  evidently,  in  many  in- 
stances, wrote  through  mere  spite. 
The  errots  of  the  wretched  translator 
picked  up  by  Whittaker,  are  very 
fidrly  exposed  in  this  review. 

Greece,  and  its  popular  poetry, 
fbrm  the  subject  of  the  next  article, 
and  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  the  last. 
The  former  is  no  great  affair.  The  lat- 
ter is  curious,  on  account  of  contain* 


idtdldoetth'i^uniitonly  wretch  imai^ne    Ing  some  particulars  of  his  lordship's 


that  women  get  into^  the  ''ineonve- 
niendes  that  attend  pregnancy,"  be- 
cause they  foresee  that  Uiere  is  a  ly- 
ing-in hospital,  in  which  they  maybe 
Vol.  XVI. 


deaA,  extracted  from  his  coiTesi>on« 
dence.  He  and  the  Greek  cause  ob- 
tain vast  laudation.  I  hardly  think 
so  highly  of  either,  but  let  it  pass< 
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You  most  allow  me^  howerer,  to 
laugh  at  the  last  sentences^-— '^  The 
Greeks  will  not  despair^  when  they 
thmk  how  great  a  satrifice  has  heen 
made  for  them^"  &c.  when  we  know 
from  this  very  article  that  the j  almost 
murdered  him,  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  helieve  that  he  died  from 
what  his  admirers  may  call  anxiety  of 
mindy  and  what  the  lovers  of  plain 
English  have  heen  in  the  hahit  of 
calling  fright. 

The  review  of  Travels  in  the  United 
States  is  shabby  trash.  It  happens 
most  unluckilv^  that  this  very  mo-* 
ment  the  North  American  Review  has 
appeared  in  this  country,  shewing  up 
the  total  and  wretched  ignorance  of  a 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Hodgson^  who 
is  here  the  subject  of  all  kinds  of 
praise,  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
America.  The  same  Review  ruth-* 
lessly  exposes  the  nonsense  of  Jerry 
Beutham's  people^  in  their  extolment 
of  what  they  think  is  the  mode  of  do« 
ing  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  clew  to  the  praise  is  easily  disco- 
verable.  Truth  or  falsehood  was  never 
an  object  of  solicitude  with  such  peo-i 
pie.  They  only  wished  to  slander 
their  own  country,  and  cared  not  a  far- 
thing how  it  was  done. 

We  have  next  a  review  of —Red- 
gauntlet  !  ^^  It  is  the  establisheil  cus- 
tom of  critics  to  commence  all  notices 
of  the  Scotch  Novels  with  some  won- 
derment, touching  the  prolific  powers 
of  the  author."  Heaven  help  the 
blockhead !  The  established  custom  of 
critics !  Much  do  people  care  about 
the  critiques  on  the  Waverley  Novels. 
They  well  know  they  are  poor  hacks 
who  scribble  at  so  much  a-sheet, 
showing  their  (pinions  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  writer  of  the 
age.  Who  cares  a  blackberry  about 
them?  This  particular  ass  finds, 
among  other  things,  that  Nanty  Ew- 
art  is  not  worthy  of  a  passing  notice, 
and  that  Wandering  Willie's  tale  is  a 
Sicilian  story !    God  pity  him. 

'^  Newspapers/'  is  a  pan^yric  on  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  with  a  special 
praise  of  Mr  Walter  and  other  heroes 
of  that  stamp.  John  Bull  is  vehement- 
ly abused  in  it,  en  passant.   The  prin- 


cipal charge  against  John  is,  that  he 
described  the  late  Lady  Wrottesley  as 
a  woman  of  unchaste  me,  because  she 
was  a  sister  of  Mr  G.  Besinet.  Well 
did  this  writer  know  that  he  was  wri- 
ting a  &lsehood.  An  effort  was  made 
to  get  up  a  dress  circle  f<»r  the  late 
Queen,  and  John  was  employed  in 

E roving  that  the  families  who  were 
usy  m  this  effort  were  no  better 
than  they  should  be.  The  most 
stinging  part  of  the  libel,  though  not 
actually  so  declared,  was  the  song.  (I 
quote  irom  memory.) 

'<  Next  the  illustrious  housdiold  of  Tan- 
kerville 
Came  in  a  body  their  homage  to  pay-— 
They^  who  themselves  are  annoyed  by  a 
canker  yile, 
Joy  to  find  others  as  faulty  as  they. 
So,  therefore,  there  came  on 
The  ci-devant  Grammont, 
.  And  — — ^—  as  Ammon, 

Her  eloquent  spouse,*'  &c.  Ac 

For  this  on,  John  was  proceeded 
against  by  information — ^the  Whig 
way,  you  know,  of  defending  charac- 
ter— and  amply  punished.  It  is  ill  po« 
licy  to  stir  that  business  again.  Lady 
Wrottesley  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  excel- 
lent woman,  but  John  Bull  was  not 
the  inventor  of  the  anecdote  about 
her.  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything 
more.  > 

The  Danciad,  a  silly  poem,  by  a 
London  -dancing-master  of  the  name, 
of  Wilson,  is  here  attributed  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  as  the  ground*  work  of 
a  dull  joke.  The  vnriter  is  evidently 
actuated  by  some  low  spite  against 
that  eminent  man,  and  goes  as  fiur  to 
indulge  it  as  he  dares.  I  wonder  Mr 
Bald¥rin,  who  owns  this  Review,  did 
not  recoUect  that  he  formerly  had  an- 
other editor  in  his  wages,  who  began 
the  same  slanderous  trade.  If  he  re- 
membered it,  he  would,  I  think,  have 
paused  a  little  before  he  made  room 
for  Another  of  the  same  unfortunate 
gang  to  yelp  to  the  same  tune.  But, 
as  Hogg  says,  the  whde  effi)rt  at  jest- 
ing is  "  a'  havers." 

With  which  word  now,  I  conclude. 
I  am,  dear  North,  yours,  &c 

T.  T. 
.  Southside,  August  15. 


P.  S.— The  small  text  is  not  worth  notice.  The  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
crack  men  of  the  Edinburgh  is,  however,  pretty  well  exposed  in  a  review  ot 
of  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy. 
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Rbcollectino  that  tbe  Emperor 
t»f  Austria  observed  some  months  since 
to  Rosconi^  the  learned  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pavia— who  begged  of  hhn 
some  patent  in  remuneration  for  a  dis- 
coY^— that  be  did  not  like  innoyar- 
tions  even  in  anatomy^  the  present  little 
volume  as  much  surprised  us^  springing 
from  Padua,  as  a  sturdy  little  oak- 
plant  would  have  done,  rearing  itself 
beneath  the  shelter  of  tbe  Upas.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  philosophical  re- 
search is  not  all  extinct  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gralileo  ;  whence,  however,  for 
many  years,  nothing  learned  has  is- 
sued, save  a  dull  German  Journal  of 
petty  and  pretended  discoveries  in  the 
sciences,  a  new  reading  in  philology, 
and  accounts  of  some  coin,  or  helm,  or 
relic  of  antiquity  dug  up  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Antenor. 

It  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary genius,  who  can  step  forward 
irom  the  back-ground  of  a  country,  at 
least  two  centuries  of  civilization  in 
arrear,  and  assume  his  place  confident- 
ly amidst  the  philosopners  of  more  li- 
beral climes.  The  mere  attainment  of 
books  is  a  matter  of  enormous  difficul- 
ty, in  the  ci-devant  Venetian  States 
especially ;  a  train  of  argument,  if  not 
treasonable,  brings  down  upon  the  rea- 
soner  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  po- 
lice; and,  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, where  is  the  audience,  where 
the  readers,  even  in  Padua,  to  whom 
such  disquisitions  could  be  addressed, 
with  any  prospect  of  their  being  un- 
derstood ?  But  if  Italy  be  subdivided 
and  parceled  out  between  different 
rulers,  she  has  a  common  bond  in  lan- 
guage, and  the  Paduan  Professor,  who 
can  find  no  disciples  in  his  own  uni- 
versity, may  hope  to  be  read  by  the 
enlightened  and  unpersecuted  literati 
of  Florence,  and  by  the  solitary  sages 
who  meditate  in  secret  in  the  princely 
hermitages  of  Rome  and  Naples.  Such 
may  be  the  hope  of  Professor  Maga- 
lotd,  or  perhaps  it  is  his  desire  to  visit 
happier  countries,  and  he  emplo]rs  this 
intellectual  nlode  of  making  mmself 
feared  and  banished,  muoh  in  the  same 
way  that  here  an  imfortunate  vaga- 
bmid  picks  a  podcet,  in  order  to  get 


himself  comfortably  transported.  The 
comparison  may  seem  injurious  to  the 
philosopher,  but  it  expresses  the  trutih 
of  what  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
more  than  one  learned  Italian. 

Signor  Magalotti  commences  his  es^^ 
say  with  some  general  remarks  on  tibe 
state  of  philosophy  at  the  present  time, 
(a  date  which,  wim  us,  may  answer  to 
about  thirty  years  since ;)  and  while 
he  allows  all  tne  praise  of  subtility  and 
acumen  to  tbe  British  followers  of 
Locke,  ^'  gli  antagoniste  di  Locke  non 
essendo  aim  che  i  suoi  s^uaci,"  he  ao- 
cuses  them  of  having  lost  sight  of  the 
true  end  of  mental  inquiry,  of  having 
mis-spent  their  powers  and  time  in  idle 
quarrels  and  differences, ''  which  arose 
merely  either  from  their  neglect  or  in- 
ability to  define  what  they  meant  ei- 
ther by  eanstence  or  idea;"  and,  final-* 
iy,  that  even  when  their  exertions  took 
the  forward  path  of  invention,  they 
were  still  employed  but  *'  in  the  shell, 
or  the  mask  of  the  spiritual  object  of 
philosophy." 

*'  A  system,"  says  he, ''  which  avow^* 
edly  has  had  its  origin  in  the  wish  to 
obviate  the  perhicious  conclusions  of 
another  system,  is  one  which,  how- 
ever it  may  perform  its  proper  olgect 
of  refutation,  can  never,  at  the  same 
time,  establish  a  just  one  in  the  place 
of  that  which  it  has  destroyed.  The 
view,  the  end  of  the  philosopher,  has 
necessarily^  been  sinister  from  the  be- 
ginning, with  one  eye  bent  on  his  an- 
tagonist, the  other  on  the  truth ;  and 
little  is  to  be  hoped  from  intentions  so 
distracted,"  See. 

'*  But,"  continues  he, ''  the  worship- 
ful {colmdissimo)  Doctor  Reid  has  not 
even  attained  the  solitary  end  of  refu- 
tation ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  hik 
countrymen,  Berkdy  and  Hume,  $a  to 
the  non-existence  of  matter  and  spirit, 
can  be  argued  as  well  from  his  more 
ideal  system  as  fh)m  Locke's  ideal,— 
from  Reid's  impressions,  as  fi^om 
lAKke's  ideas.  Nay,more— Reid  leaves 
the  existence  of  external  objects  rest- 
ing even  upon  a  less  solid  proof  than 
that  left  by  his  sceptical  antagonists. 
For  they  argued  but  to  the  possibility 
of  its  non-existence,  whereas^  he  says 


*  Sulla  Scuola  Scozzese  di  Metafiuca,  Parte  prima.  Opera  di  Giambatti»ta  Magalotti. 
Padova^  1824. 
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its  exiBtenoe  is  suggeitedtoya.  Where's 
the  difference  ?  'Tis  true,  he  proceeds  to 
invest  this  suggestion  with  the  dignity 
and  force  of  being  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture— ^a  supposition  which  any  man's 
^nse  will  reject,  without  my  taking 
the  trouble  to  disprove  it  eminently 
from  the  system  of  the  Scotch  philoso* 
pher  himself. 

"  The  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  olnects  that  surround  us,  is  a  ques* 
^n  which  we  may  safely  leave  at  is- 
sue, p<^rmitting  the  rejectors  of  com- 
mon sense  andthe  gospel  to  choose  the 
sceptic  side,  if  they  please.  The  possi- 
bility of  non-existence  must  remain 
.while  man  retains  the  power  of  imagi- 
xuUion  ;  but  the  proof  of  the  contrary 
must  ever  be  confined  to  the  impro- 
bability— the  argument  advanced  by 
Descartes,  that  it  is  beneath  the  Al- 
inighty  to  deceive  us.  To  this  old  and 
lie^ected  proof  must  we  recur  at  last, 
.  after  the  vain  labours  of  the  many  re- 
nowned philosc^hers  that  have  i^ta- 
ted  the  question." 

After  an  eloquent  introduction,  in 
which  Professor  Magalotti  asserts,  that 
the  German  psychologists  have  taken 
a  path  more  astray,  though  with  a  no- 
bler and  juster  intention  than  the  Bri- 
tish ^rammaHanj, — ^for  such  is  the  ex- 
pression, and  if  we  recall  oldphraseolo- 
fy,  not  injurious  appellation,  by  which 
e  distinguishes  our  metaphysicians- 
he  proceeds  to  examine  the  British  and 
Scotch  school  of  philosophy,  previous 
to  his  entering  upon  that  of  me  Grer- 
mans,  *'  it  being  wise,"  says  he,  *'  to 
observe  the  surface  of  a  country,  and 
to  cull  the  various  fruits  whidi  it 
bicings  forth,  ere  we  attempt  to  sink 
mines  into  the  earth,  and  search  for 
the  metallic  treasures  which  lie  buried 
in  its  depths." 

It  would  trespass  by  far  too  largely 
on  our  limits,  to  quote  at  length  his 
examination  of  the  ^'  Sistema  negatu 
va"  as  he  calls  it,  of  Dr  Reid ;  we  can 
merely  give  a  &w  hints,  from  which 
the  reader  interested  in  these  matters 
may  judge  of  the  scope  and  arguments 
of  we  Paduan  philosopher.  He  begins 
with  an  examination  of  the  word  idecu 
"  Since  Dr  Reid  has  not  defined  this 
subtle  little  enemy,  whose  anni^dla- 
tioa  he  meditated,  I,  as  one  of  his  op- 
ponents, would  give  him  or  his  follow- 
ers too  great  an  advantage  by  stepping 
forward  to  define  it;  siSOice  it  for  me, 
if  there  be  any  ens,  material  or  spirit 


tual,  whose  existence  willpro^hice  the 
sune  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  ideas"  That  there  is,  he 
proceeds  to  shew. 

*^  fn  actual  impressiqns,  <»r  in  pas- 
sive memcny,  it  is  impossiUe  to  dis- 
tinguish an  idea  from  va  impression  ; 
but  in  active,  self-exerted  menipry,  in 
what  Mr  Stewart  calls  ixmception,  it 
is  absurd  to  uphold,  that  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts  are  in^essions  or  sen- 
sations.   In  the  dark,  dreaming,  what 
has  the  retina  or  its  sensations  to  do 
with  the  many  and  glorious  visions 
which  stand  so  palpably  befoare  our 
mental  vision  ?    That  there  are  ideas 
of  the  light  at  least — I  can  but  appeal 
to  any  reflecting  man — ^is  it  not  absurd 
to  deny  ?     But  let  me  take  Dr  Reid's 
own  confession,  his  own  words,  and 
shew  how  therein  is  involved  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas  of  this  sense  at  least. 
He  talks  in  one  place,  of  objects  being 
painted  on  the  retina— of  the  optic 
serve  taldng  up  these  paintings  or  im- 
pressions, and  flashing  them  u^n  the 
mind.    This  flash  is  idea  sufficient  for 
my  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  this  leads  to 
wnat  I  think  the  most  philosophical 
definition  of  a  sensible  idea,  «.  e,  the 
point  of  junction  between  matter  oMd 
mind.    That  it  partakes  of  hoiQa.  essen^ 
ces,  is  likely,  but  not  to  the  purpose." 
Signor  Magalotti  having  thus,  as  he 
imagines,  proved  that  there  do  exist 
ideas  of  sight,  opens  his  system  further 
by  dividing  the  senses  into  dependent 
and  independent.  Thedependent  ones, 
«.  e.  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  are 
but  impressk)ns,  and  furnish  no  ideas. 
They  may  be  perceived,  and  passively 
remembered,  that  is,  when  experien- 
ced the  second  time,  they  are  recogni- 
s^;  but  objects  of  active  memory  they 
cannot  be.    Ideas  are  the  objects  of 
active  memory,  and  these  senses  afford    ^ 
more.   *^  Who,"  says  the  author,  "  if 
he  reflects,  can  believe  himself  capable 
of  recalling  the  idea  of  a  smell,  of  a 
taste,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  touch? 
He  may  recall  such  sensations  by  the 
help  of  visionary  objects  to  which  they 
were  attached ;  but  it  is  only  the  visual 
peach  or  violet  he  can  recall,  and  then 
pass  to  the  odour, — the  odour  alone  the 
recollection  can  by  no  means  grasp/' 
"  Here,"  continues  he,  "  is  the  true 
refutation  of  the  sceptical  arguments 
of  Berkely  and  Hume ;  their  reason- 
ings apply  but  to  the  fallacious  sense 
of  vision,  of  which  these  are  ideas. 
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But  touch  has  none;  and  it  is  by 
touch  alone  that  we  are  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  matter." 

The  Professor's  arguments  with  re- 
spect to  hearing,  although^  perhaps, 
they  are  more  ingenious  and  new  tmm 
any  others  which  he  has  broached,  are 
still  extremely  meagre ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conclude 
whether  he  is  for  or  against  the  exists 
ence  of  ideas  of  this  sense. 

'*  The  ear,  but  for  its  close  con- 
nexion with  the  organ  of  speech,  would 
be  evidently  but  a  dependent  sense.  It 
possesses  faint  reflections  and  echoes 
of  sounds,  ei^pecially  of  words,  which 
one  would  be  inclined  to  characterize 
as  ideas,  if  they  were  not  rather  re- 
membrances of  articulation,  indepen- 
dent altogether  of  hearing.  Words, 
nay,  whole  paragraphs,  flit  in  our  me- 
mory without  beiug  at  all  repeated: 
they  are,  I  think,  remembrances  of  ar- 
ticmatioD,  though  undoubtedly  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  memory  of  objects  of  hearing." 

"  Seeing  and  hearing,  then,  are  the 
two  independent  senses :  the  eye  sup- 
plied by  the  faculty  of  imagination, 
the  ear  supplied  by  the  or^n  of  lEqpeech, 
alSbrd  the  objects  of  sensible  memoiy. 
Of  spiritual  perception  or  thought,  m 
other  words,  the  conversing  of  the 
mind  with  what  are  oddly  caUed  ideas 
of  r^ec/ion,— with  this  pan  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  British  philoso- 
phers have  been,  and  are,  quite  in  the 
dark.  They  are  worse  than  ignorant 
of  this,  the  worthiest  pcHrtion  of  me- 
taphysical science,  inasmuch  as  all 
their  opinions  on  the  subjectarefound- 
ed  on  analogies  with  sensations,  into 
which,  in  spite  of  their  afiected  vigi« 
lance,  they  all  fall  headlong,"  &c. — 
"  There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable 


instance  of  this  than  in  the  book  of 
Ftofessor  Stewart,*  which  commences 
with  such  acute  and  philosophical  dis- 
tinction being  establishedbetween  mat- 
ter and  mind,  between  sensation  and 
zefleetion.  No  sooner,  however,  has 
the  Pr^essor  passed  the  limits  of  his 
first  chapter,  than  he  falls  himself 
egregiousiy  into  the  very  analogical 
blunders  that  he  at  first  so  justly  cen- 
sures. In  abstraction,  a  subject  to 
which  he  devotes  a  considerable  chap- 
ter, what  can  be  mcure  inconsonant  and 
unphilosophical  than  to  designate,  by 
this  one  term,  the  very  different  ope- 
rations by  which  the  mind  arrives  at 
general  t^ms  in  material  objects,  and 
at  general  terms  in  spiritual  ?  In  ma- 
terial objects,  everv  universal  or  gene- 
ral is  made  up  of  particulars,  i.  e,  is 
really  abstracted ;  not  so  in  spiritual 
objects ;  there  every  general  is  inclu- 
ded in  every  particular.  It  is  absurd 
to  apply  the  term  abstraction  to  ideas 
of  reflection ;  and  it  is  the  grossest  in- 
stance of  that  abuse  of  analc^,  so  de- 
nounced, and  yet  practised,  by  the 
Professor." 

The  Paduan's  temper  seems,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  rise  when  he  speaks 
of  Dc^ald  Stewart,— whether  it  is 
that  reverence  for  ihe  dead  checks  any 
harshness  towards  the  other  objects  of 
his  remarks  and  animadversions,  or 
that  he  has  some  particular  pique 
against  our  distinguished  countryman, 
with  whose  writings,  indeecl,  he  seems 
but  partially  acquainted.  The  only 
volume  he  knows,  he  characterizes 
with  force,  and  not  without  some  jus- 
tice, as  *'  ingeniosa  assai,  anche  eh* 
guente,  ma  moUo  dUuta"  With  this 
iranchante  opinion  Signer  Magalotti 
concludes  his  Essay,  and  we  our  no- 
tice of  it. 


*  Signor  Magalotti  seems  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  ezistenee  of  the  second  volume  of 
Stewart*s  £lement8  of  Philosophy ;  nor  do  the  wntings  of  Biown  seem  to  have  reached 
his  country,  the  modem  Thule  of  literature.    So  mudi  is  moral  geography  ^evened. 
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BALLAD. 

^<  She  is  Dot  dead— She  has  no  grave. 
But  lives  beneath  Lough  Comb's  water. 

And  in  the  murmur  of  each  wave* 
Methinks  I  catch  the  song  I  taught  her ! 

Thus  many  an  hour  on  Corrib*8  shore, 
Sat  Cormac,  raving  wild  and  lonely ; 

Still  Idly  muttering  o'er  and  o'er, 
^'  She  lives,  detained  by  spells  unholy  !'* 

*<  Death  claims  her  not,  too  fair  for  earth, 

Her  spirit  lives,  alien  of  Heaven, 
Nor  will  it  know  a  second  birth. 

When  sinful  mortals  are  foi^ven ! 

*^  Cold  is  this  rock,  the  wind  comes  chiU, 
Deose  mists  the  gloomy  waters  cover. 

But,  oh,  her  soul  is  darker  still, 
To  lose  her  God-^to  leave  her  lover  !" 

The  lake  was  in  profound  repose. 

Yet  one  white  wave  came  gendy  curling. 

And  as  it  reached  the  shore,  arose 
Dim  figures— banners  gay  unfurling. 

Onward  they  move,  an  airy  crowd. 

Through  each  thin  form  a  moon-light  ray  shone. 
While  spear  and  helm,  in  pageant  proud, 

Appear  in  liquid  undulation  ! 

Bright  barbed  steeds,  curvetting,  tread 
Their  trackless  way  with  antic  capers ; 

And  curtain  clouds  hang  over  head, 
Festoon'd  by  rainbow-colour'd  vapours. 

And  when  a  breath  of  air  would  stir. 
That  drapery  of  Heaven's  own  wreathing. 

Light  wings  of  prismy  gossamer. 
Just  moved  and  sparkled  to  the  breathing ! 

Nor  wanting  was  the  choral  song. 
Swelling  in  silvery  chimes  of  sweetness. 

To  sounds  of  which  this  subtile  thing, 
Advanced  in  plajrful  grace  and  fleetness ! 

With  muslc*s  strain  all  came  and  went. 
Upon  poor  Cormac's  doubting  vision. 

Now  rising  in  wild  merriment. 
Now  sonly  £ading  in  derision ! 

<^  Christ  save  her  soul  I"  he  boldly  cried, 
And  when  that  blessed  name  was  spoken. 

Fierce  yells  and  fiendish  shrieks  replied. 
And  vanish'd  alU-the  spell  was  broken. 

And  DOW  on  Corrib's  lonely  shore. 
Freed  by  his  word  from  power  cf  Fa^ry, 

To  life,  to  love  restored  once  more. 
Young  Cormac  welcomes  back  his  Mary. 
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XPH  A'£N  ZYMnOZIO  KTAIKQN  n£FINI£20M£NAaM 

HAEA  KOTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  ap.  Ath. 

ZTkii  is  a  ditHch  by  wise  old  Phoeiflides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning,  ^''Tis  right  fob  good  winebibbing  peofle, 

"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  boabd  like  ▲  cripple  ; 

^'  But  gaily  to  ci^at  while  discussing  theib  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '^i«— 

And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

odorertt. 
By  the  way^  North,  hare  yoa  seen  a  little  book  lately  put  forth  by  Hurst 
and  Robinson,  ^^  On  the  present  State  of  the  Periodical  Press  ?"  The  subject 
is  worth  your  notice,  I  should  think. 

north. 
Certainly,  Ensign.   I  have  ccmsidered  the  subject  pretty  seriously,  I  be« 
lieye,  and  I  haye  also  seen  the  duodedmo  you  mention.    But  I  am  not  so  well 
skilled  in  the  minutis  of  these  afiairs  as  to  be  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  its 
minute  accuracy. 

odoherty. 
I  don't  mean  to  swear  for  all  the  particulars  neither,  for  I  hare  only  dipped 
into  it;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  credibility  oyer  what  little 
I  read  of  it.  How  did  you  find  it  as  to  the  Journals  with  which  you  are  really 
acquainted? 

north. 
Really,  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  really  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  Black- 
wood and  the  Quarterly  are  the  only  ones  of  the  greater  class  that  I  always 
read ;  and  as  for  the  papers,  you  know,  I  haye  long  been  contented  with  the 
Courier,  New  Times,  John  Bull,  and  Cobbett.  I  used  to  take  the  Chronicle 
while  Jamie  Pirie  tiyed,  and  I  took  in  the  Examiner  till  his  Majesty  of  Cock- 
aigne went  to  ItaJy.    Of  late  I  see  none  of  these  trash. 

odoherty. 
Pooh !  that's  nonsense— -you  should  see  eyery  thing. 

NORTH. 

Sir,  I  can't  read  without  roectacles  now-a*days ;  and  I  am  very  weU  pleased 
to  let  Tidder  read  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  for  iqe,  and  you  may  do 
the  same  for  me  if  you  haye  a  mind,  <fuoad  the  minor  diumals  of  tne  same  J&c- 
tion.  Cobbett  I  always  must  read,  b€K»use  Cobbett  always  must  write.  I  en- 
joy my  Cobbett. 

ODOHERTY. 

Surely,  surely.  But  what  think  ye  of  the  proposal  which  this  new  scribe 
sets  forth  ?  I  mean  his  great  plan  for  haying  the  duties  on  the  newj^pers 
lightened?  What  will  Robinson  say  to  that? 

NORTH. 

I  haye  yery  little  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  Sessions,  bring  in  and  carry  through  a  bill  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  leyel  tlie  arrogance  of  those  great  a-thousand-times-oyer- 
be-cndgeued  monsters— I  mean  the  Old  Times  and  such  like-— the  worst  dis- 
grace  of  the  nation. 

ODOHERTY. 

It  would  do  that/  to  be  lure,  with  a  yengeance;  but  would  not  the  reyenue 
get  some  sMre  slaps  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  one  cuff,  I  honestly  belieye.  These  oyergrown/campish  concerns  are, 
at  present^  enisled  to  braye,  not  merely  the  influence  of  goyermnent,  for  it  is 
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no  eyily  Imt  a  great  good^  that  newspapers  sbonld  be  independent  of  tbi»-*nOy 
no,  that  is  not  what  I  tldttko^«<HtattB9glB(leNd  indignation  of  all  honest  men 
of  all  parties,  the  wide,  the  deep,  the  nniversal  scorn  with  which  the  y^kuAe 
virtue  and  sense  of  the  British  pee^O'  rmrd  the  unblushing,  open,  avowed, 
acknowledged,  even  boasted  profligacy,  of  some  of  those  estaUishmenta* 

ononaftTT. 
They  ace  so  to  a  ceciain  ektent>  I  admit;  but^  surely^  the  little  book  exag- 
gerates their  triumphs. 

NORTH. 

I  don't  know  that,  nor  do  I  «Kte  for  a  few  hundreds  or  thousandi^  more  or 
less.  But  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  if  the  d«ty  on  ^e  adveiiisanents  were 
eonsideraUy  lowered,  and  also  die  duty  on  the  newspapers  tbemsdves,  two 
oonsequenees  would  iofdlibly  be  the  result*  People  wonki  adrertiae  in  moee 
papers  than  they  do  at  peesent,  and  people  wouM  take  in  move  papers.  These 
are  dear  and  obvious  consequences^  and  from  Uiem  I  h(dd  it  seareely  less  cer- 
tain, that  two  others  would  ensue.  I  mean,  that  an  honest  vxm  paper  would 
oontend-im:  more  equal  terms  with  a  dishonest  old  one,  and  that  the  £iff  greater 
numb^  of  advertisements  published,  and  the  far  greater  number  of  newspA* 

Cdrecdated  in  the  country^  would  more  than  atone  to  the  Exdiequcr  for  the 
Mr  BobinsoB  mislit  at  first  si^t  apprehend,  from  a  measure  ao  bold  and 
decided  as  that  of  strudng  off  one-half  of  the  newspaper  taxj  and  of  the  t/OrCKk 
advertisements. 

Which  are— - 

KOaTR. 

Threepence-half)penny  on  each  copy  of  each  newspaper— and  three  and  six** 
pence  on  everything,  however  trifling,  that  assumes  the  character  of  an  adver- 
tisement; 

OBOHERTV. 

I  oonfesB  it  appeMrs  a  little  hard  to  tax  journals  of  one  sort,  so  hqovily,  and 
journals  of  another  sort  not  at  all— Why  not  tax  a  Magazine  or  a  Ee^aw^as 
weU? 

NORTH. 

Certainly.  The  excuse  is,  that  newspapers  are  carried  postage-free ;  but 
this  is,  of  course,  quite  inapplicable  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  all  paiperB 
circulated  exclusively  in  London  and  its  suburbs — and  it  is  far  too  much  to 
make  a  man  livti^  in  Bond-Street  pay  threepence-half)penny,  in*  order  that 
a  man  Hving  in  uie  Orkney  Islands  may  get  his  newspaper  so  mudi  the 
cheaper. 

OnOHERTY. 

Viewed  in  one  light  it  may  seem  so ;  but  do  you  not  see  the  policy  in  those 
days  of  trying  to  make  the  provinces  balance  the  capital,  by  equaliaiBg  their 
condition  as  to  all  such  things,  in  so  far  as  it  is  by  any  means  possible  to  do 
so? 

NORTH. 

Verj  true  too,  sir.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  ODoherty,  that  I  see  very  gveat 
danger  in  this  same  balancing  and  equidinng  you  talk  of,  and  nothing  so  like- 
ly to  meet  the  danger  as  tne  adoption  of  the  plan  I  am  lauding.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  speedy  conveyance  of  the  papers  puldidied  in  the  capital 
into  every  part  of  the  empire,  is  gradually  enabling  those  who  influence  the 
political  feelings  of  the  capital  to  mfluence  also,  and  this  almost  in  the  same 
moment'  of  time,  the  flings  of  the  remotest  proftacialists.  Thus,  in  another 
Way- to  beaove,  London  bids  fair  to  become  to  Britain,  what  Paris  has  so  long 
been  to  France ; — and  that  London  never' can  become,  sir,  without  the  whole 
character,  not  only  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  the  nation,  suffering  an  essai- 
tial  and  a  most  perilous  change.  To  check  the  danger  of  this>  I  i^n  tell  yon, 
I  see  no^ng  half  so  likely,  as  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  which  will  at  once 
deprive  oui  hard  defeet mined  villainy  of  its  exclusi^  means  of  lucre;  and  soon 
reduce  all  papers  whatever  under  a  decent  measure  of  subjecticm  to  the  general 
opimcm  of  decent  sodetj.  Sir,  had  there  been  no  three-aiid-sixpence  duty  on 
adverdsemfliita,  tho^  thirty  or  fertf  traderaw^own  the  Tinlas,'Woukl  not 
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iMLvecbffedt  to  meet  together  in  a  tsvem,  and  decide  by  a  yote»  whether  that 
alwady  infiniioas  jomrnal  shouldy  or  ahoald  not,  doaUe  hs  load  of  infinaajr^  by 
fig^^g  die  batde  of  die  late  nnonUe  Qneea.  This  mmmmtm  apfroMum 
Md  been  spared. 

ODOfiUEBTT* 

I  don't  follow  yott^  exaedy— why  ? 

I  can't  hdp  it^  if  you  can't  Bee  what  it  to  me  aft  plain  as  any  pike-staff.  A 
gro(»n  out  of  place  advertises  in  only  one  paper,  because  he  can't  affinrd  to  pivy 
two  three-and-sixpenoes  to  the  King— 4nake  the  duty  only  one  sfaiUii:^  and 
Binepence,  and  he  will  give  himself  the  benefit  of  two  adyerdsements^  and  a 
elever  lad  is  be  if  he  finds  means  to  patronise  another  paper  as  blackguard  as 
die  Times*  But  I  Uke  mmdi  wider  ground  than  all  tnis>  sir.  If  m  news- 
paper pres8>  particularly  the  Sunday  <nie^  were  as  free  and  unshackied,  (I 
mean  as  to  taxes,)  as  every  other  press  is,  we  could  nat  see  it  so  infinitely  abome 
anjr  other  press  that  exists  on  the  score  of  prodi^iey.  We  emild  not  see  it  die 
daily,  the  hourly  practice  of  a  newsp^p^  to  take  bribes,  if  the  bribers  were, 
in  consequence  of  a  greater  competition,  compelled  to  bribe  moiy  more  Aan 
they  at  present  haye  to  do  with.  Thus»  for  example,  we  should  see  no  moae 
of  the  scandalous  subjection  to  the  interests  of  particular  Stock-jobbers  and 
brofcers  we  should  have  no  more  of  theae  egr^^ious  lies  whim  ev^y  day 
ahews  a^4  detects*-we  should  haye  no  more  of  those  attacks  on  m&k  who  pasr 
ten  guineas  next  day,  or  next  week,  to  haye  their  characters  vindicated.  TtoB 
most  crying  evil  of  open  venality  would  at  lesst  be  gready>  vary  gready  diini* 
nisbed. 

ODORBBTY. 

Well,  I  had  rather  see  than  hear  tell  of  it,  as  Hogg's  phrase  is. 

NOBTH. 

You  remember  what  Clement  of  die  Observer  did  about  the  trial  of  Thisdo^ 
wood*  Tl^  Court  pndiibited  in  the  most  sdemn  manner  the  publication  ^ 
any  part  of  the  evidence,  in  any  one  of  that  batch  of  trials,  until  the  whole  had 
been  terminated.  Mr  Clement  was  the  only  one  who  disobeyed  diis.  Well, 
he  was  ordered  into  the  Court,  and  fined  5001.  for  the  contempt— and  what 
followed? 

OnOHBRTT. 

I  can't  charge  my  memory^  i'faith,  with  sudi  doings; 

NOBTH. 

Why,  he  paid  the  money,  and  after  he  had  dona  so,  very  coolly  informed 
the  puolic,  that  he  had  not  only  paid  the  fine  out  of  the  extra  prc^ts  of  the 
paper  contaUiii^  the  (XflEensive  matter,  but  put,  over  and  aboye>  a  very  hand- 
some sum  into  his  own  pocket.    This  was  as  it  ahould  be ! 

ODOHBBTT. 

>  Quite  so. 

KOBtn. 

The  seoond  part  of  my  plan  woold,  however,  tell  quite  as  severely  on  many 
other  quacks,  as  on  the  quacks  of  the  Duly  and  Weekly  Papers.  If  it  cost 
ksa  to  advertise^  more  wotdd  advertise— Your  King  Solomon  would  have,bro« 
thers  nearer  the  throne — ^In  short,  the  diing  by  being  egregiously  overdone  at 
the  first,  would  soon  and  effectually  correct  itself.  This  is  very  well  argued 
Mi  the  Ikde  bode  yon  have  tabled. 

OnOHEBTT. 

Be  it  so.  But  things  will  go  on  in  the  old  way,  notwithstanding.  To  tell 
Ytm  the  truth,  I  skipped  all  that  aflbir  at  once,  as  unquestionable  balaam.— • 
What  I  looked  to  was  the  individual  history  (^  the  different  Jomnab— Their 
comparative  sales>  &c  &%  &c. 

.  MOBTfl. 

i  AH  which,  mudh  distraafcing,  I  scarcdy  gave  one  glance  to.     . 

OBOHEBTT.  ^ 

Distrusting?  Why? 

KOBTH. 

Why?.  Ibr  this  simple  reason,  sir,  that  theieis  nomeanaof  aseartaimngdie 
actual  sals  of  any  one  nawapaper  in  eidstenoe.   Hhej  thgnwdve^  to  ba  aofejt. 
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ptetend^  ttmt,  fHien  thev  refer  yam  to  ^  Stamp-offioe^  wlikh  irill  pnnre  i»- 
eontettabty  the  ikraing  or  bo  vomsxy  thomaiid  stampe,  im  gadi  ttidaodi  a^pepcr^ 
it  is  impoMtble  for  any  man  in  his  aemea  to  doiwt  that  that  number  of  the 
Tinies>  the  Chronicle^  or  whaterer  it  be>  was  actually  distributed  amoD^^ 
British  public  on  the  day  alleged,  finl  this  is  all  the  merest  bam.  The  faot, 
sir^  is — and  I  know  it — that  it  is  the  daily  custom  of  the  London  paper!  to 
send  and  pay  for  a  vast  number  of  stamped  sheets  more  than  they  want.  Some 
t>rovineid  paper  or  •ther  is^happy  to  make  use  of  their  surplus  paper^  pro- 
Tided  the  London  office  will  only  save  th^n  the  trouble  of  having  a  separate 
a^t  of  dieir  own  in  town^  to  g^  ^ir  stamps  for  them.  One  paper,  on»  of 
the  principai  pvoprietors  of  which  confessed  mt  &ct  to  me  t'othor  day,  suppties 
tegularly  no  less  than  fifteen  different  provincial  prints  with  their  stamped  pa« 
'  per  in  tnis  way :  but,  allihoMi^  I  did  not  eometly  p«t  that  ^westiony  k'caimot 
oe  doubted  the  whole  aggre^ited  sale  of  the  said  fifteen  is  made  to  %mpe  t^ 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ciieulation  of  my  friend's  own  eonceni,  in  the  yearly 
or  ha^early  statements  thoeof,  which  you  ace  in  the  haMt  of  ataringover. 

•    ODOHXRTT. 

All  this  is,  I  confess,  news  to  me.— So  you  believe  nothing,  then,  of  the 
•tatements  they  all  do  put  forth  ? 

KOaTH. 

Nothing;  unless  I  happen  to  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  pwperly 
«nd  management  of  the  paper,  (for  I  don't  speak  at  present  of  either  of  these 
taken  separately,)  are  united  in  the  hands  4rf  a  man  above  having  any  ^omiee^ 
-4ion  with  the  promulgation  of  any  falsdiood  on  anT  su||jeot  whate^r^-^-Stt^ 
a^  man  as  Stoddart  or  Mudford,  for  example-— nobody  believes  they  would 
He  for  anything,  far  less  for  this  sort  of  filth. 

onoHfiaiiT*  .  '      -   / 

Certainly  not—- By  the  by,  now  you  mention  it,  I  was  thunderstruck  to  find 
it  laid  down  distincUy,  that  the  total  number  of  politieal  joumds  dreolated 
fft  ^e  British  islands  has  trebled— yes,  tvebled,  within  the  last  forty  yean*  ' 

.  KORTH.     '        - 

No  wonder.  The  American  Rerolutidn— the  French  Revolution*<^Buoiiai> 
parte— Wellington-— the  streamof  events,  and  the  immense  increase  of  read- 
ers of  everything  else — ^when  you  take  this  into  view,  no  wonder  at  tile  ia^ 
crease  about  the  newspapers. 

ODOHCaTT. 

I  suppose  nobody  ever  heard  of  such  editions  of  even  the  best  books  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  we  now  daily  hear  of. 

.     KORTH. 

No ;  not  at  all.  In  Pope's  time,  sir,  iOO  copies  was  a  great  edition-^ou  will 
find  this  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  books  of  the  tinie^^>^veD  in  Dr  Jehnson'-i 
time,  750  was  reckoned  a  very  ki^  editiou  of  the  most  popuhur  book,  by  the 
most  popular  author  of  his  day.  Even  twenty  years  back,  things  were  in  a  to- 
tally ai^rent  condition  ftom  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to.  What  would 
anybody  have  said,  to  an  edition  ci  10,000,  or  t^,000,  of  a  nawn^yv«l  ?-^Wliat 
would  anybody  have  said  to  a  Review  selling  12,000  or  14,000  regularly  everf 
numbor,  as  I  believe  the  Quarterly  has  done,  for  sawral  ymm  back?  Sir,  this 
business  has  progressed  in  the  most  astonisbing  ratio. 

ODOHintTY* 

Ay,  i'faith,  and  nobody  has  more  reason  to  rub  his  hands  .therei^oit  thas^ 

yourself. 

KORTH. 

So-*Well,  wdl,  let  tiiat  pass-^HDow  ^lat  your  aegar  is  out,  pcay  hovo.  tho: 
Uidness  tovmio^k^SB  balaam  box  haR»>  sm  let's  see  what's  to  goon ;  £or  At/ 
12th  draweth  on^  and  my  heart  panteth  for  BrsB-Msii    .       .  .        .   > 

OnOHXRTY. 

And  that's  what  I  will  do,  my  hearty ;  and  vnatfM  Hm  timo.we  have  dtee 
more  for  cph  other  before  this  night  was  bom.  Here,  give  me  the  key ;  you 
always  keep  it  at  your  watch,  I  tmnk.  ...         '. 

KORTH. 

There  it  is;  take  cave- of  ny  grandmother^s  repeater ;««-*«'Tis  the  little 
qu^ev-looking  &&tm,  with  the  B»-B^  B.  B.  wovvD  io  cypher  vpoa  it. 


Y^  BaiMe^BkdnRrood't«^Bi£»iin-^Box.  'Tk  hlsbox,  you  know,-« 
betaoB^  accotriiag  to  our  frieDcTs^Terses  long  ago^  out  of  every  one  of  these 
bunches  it  is  highly  probable  ' 

^^Ourwor^y  Pttblisher  purloins  a  fbw 
About  hiA  roasting  mutton-riunk^Tto  serew— >" 

0D0HEftTT< 

Here^fr  something  inr  old  Tickler's  fist^H^all  we  hem  with  overhaulinr 
Utotkrf?  ^ 

KOilTH.  < 

Certaiidy-^Does  he  meftn  to  stay  all  the  summer  in  Dublin^  I  wonder? 
Read  him^  Morgan. 

0D0REBTT>  (recu^f.) 

-  **  Letters  of  Timothy  Tickler,  Esq.  to  Eminent  Literary  Characters,  Num. 
ber  —to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Knt.  late  Recorder  of  Bombay — " 

•  KORTH. 

What  ?  what  ?  what  p  Sir  Jamie  <^n  ? 

OnOHERTY. 

Fooh !  don't  be  akraied— H>ne  would  have  thought  you  had  seen  Parr's 
wlgor  Gendd's  ghost>  or  the  Bonassus  rampant — ^'tis  only  a  letter  to  Sir  Jamie> 
I  perceive,  about  his  articles  on  Brodie's  History,  and  Croker's  edition  of  the 
Suffolk  Papers,  in  the  last  Edinlmr^  Review. 

NORTH. 

Come,  tliat's  rather  too  much,  Timotheus*  I  thought  he  had  sulSdenily 
squabashed  those  two  concerns  in  ome  of  his  late  efiusions  to  Jeffrey.  But 
read  on. 

OnOHERTY. 

-  Sxeuse  me-^'tis  a  cursed  small  band — I  see  it  begins  as  usual  with  a  pbilip- 
pic  anewt  things  in  ffeneral— "  Burke"—"  Pitt"—"  6ibbon"— "  Hume''— 
<f.3riodie"— "  Charles' —"  Colmiel  Harrison" — ^ay,  ay,  we  may  hop-over  a  fittk 
of  this  ground.  "  Your  last  NumbeVy  dr," — Here  we  are  more  likely  to  have 
•omething — "  Flagrant" — '*  calunmiouAy" — Pooh  !  pooh !  what  a  pother  about 
nothing !  Come,  Sere's  something  in  donble  column,  and  one  half  in  red  ink, 
I  swear.  Listen  to  him  here.  North— (rea(]E») — "  tt  may  be  thought  that  the 
Irivisl  panii^mient  I  have  already  inflicted  on  your  critique  was  as  much  as 
^  afl^r  merited.  It  may  be  so,  very  prebably^r  But  it  so  happens,  sir,  that 
you  have  to  do  with  a  queer  old  gentleman,  three-fourths  of  whose  library  is 
rtiade  «p  of  old  books,  and  one  mlf  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  hunting  up  and 
dowi^  among  them  in  quest  of  matteranearlv  as  insigniflcant  as  the  party  spleen 
of  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  or  the  histoiical  accuracy  of  a  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh."   Come,  Timothy  gets  prosy. 

■HOItTH. 

Let  me  hear  the  double  colimm  part  of  it.  -^ 

ODOHERTY. 

Ohr!  il  islnfenMlly  long— I  hav'nt  wind  for  it,  really. 

IfORTH. 

A  speciMeii,  then^-eonections  of  Sir  James*  ccMrrectioni  as  to  matters  of 
ftiet,' I  ^pMome^^' 

ODOHERTY.    . 

E3csctly-i^«y,  he  puts  ^  sentence  of  blue  and  vellow  on  the  flrst  eohunn, 
ml  hitosm  i»  red  vok  opposite  taii.  Ha  1 1  see  where  he  had  begun  to  write 
with  » -mm  pen.^    I'  can  make  \em  out  here,  I  believe— here  goes^  then* 

Thus  reciteth  and  correcteth  Sir  J*        To  which  respondeth  Timothy  Tickler 
*'  MimeMntMkf  KnK  Esq, 

"  Henry  Gray,  oidy  Dukeof  Kent,  Th»  Duke  of  Kent  died  ibe  SOi 
dMm  I9m^"fir  mAM  remi  1741.        June,  1740^    See  London  Maga«ne» 

Hsft  1740,  p.  301,  and  Gent.  Mag.  for 
174(Hp.SI4» 

Very  well,  Timothy  !-*€k>  on. 


OPOBSJITT* 

iS^iV  Jamk  again*  To  wMdk  agakk  gVim<ftg>» 

^Herddest  son  (Geo^,)  afterwards  These  four  Lords  Herrey  did  realW 
second  Lord  Hervey/^  There  woe  John,  exists  and  yet  the  editor  df  Lady  Stx^ 
yiJiST  Lord  Herue^,.  aperwarde  crea^  folk's  Letters  is  rights  and  the  eMsf 
ted  Earl  of  Bristol,     Carr,  S£C0nd    ^egiously  wrong.  ^ 

Lord  Hervey,  his  eldest  40n*  John,  John^  first  Lord  Hervey,  so  cr^ 
THIRD  Lord  Herself,  his  second  son;  ted  in  1703>  was  created  Earl  of  Bris* 
consequently  Lady  Hervey  s  son,  tol  in  1714.  His  eldest  son^  Carr,  was 
George,  wot  the  fourth  Lord  Her'*  only  a  commoner^  called  Lord  Herwy 
vey*  by  courtesy.    So  was  his  second  soar 

John  for  many  years ;  but  in  1733^ 
the  latter  was  oreated  a  peer^  <8ee 
Coxe,)  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hervey^ 
and  on  his  death>  (^old  Lord  Bristol 
being  still  alive,)  his  son  Georgs  be« 
came  the  second  peer  of  the  creation  of 
1733,  and  on  Lord  Bristol's  death,  he 
became  also  the  secofid  peer  of  ike 
creation  of  1703.  So  that  the  critic  is 
doubly  wrong ;  and  without  any  ex- 
cuse; for  all  these  facts  may  be  ga^ 
thered  from  the  editor's  notes^  as  well 
as  firom  the  peen^es* 

NO&TH. 

WdlWt  agaiii,  Tim. 

OnOHXRTY. 

At  it  again,  boys. 

Sir  James  J  Southside  I  i  J 

*'  Leonet,  seventh  Earl,  and  first  The  Duke  of  Dorset  died  9th  Octo« 
Da%:e  of  Dorset,  died  in  1765." — For  her,  1765.  See  Lond<»i  Magazine,  p. 
1763,  read  1763 !  598,  and  Gentleman's  Magaune^  p. 

491. 

ODOHERTY* 

Round  fourth ! 

The  Recorder  !  Longshanks III 

.  *'  Lord  Scarborough  put  a  period  to  This  is  not  mere  inaccuracy  on  the 
his  existence  in  1739.  '^^For  1739,  part  of  the  critic ;  it  is  ignorance.  He 
read  1 740.  nas  forgotten  that  the  stille  was  not  ^ 

changed^  and  Lord  Scarborough  md* 
on  the  4th  February,  1739^  old  style. 

NORTH. 

A  facer  i — Does  he  come  to  time  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Round  the  fifth.    Here  they  go. 

Jem!  Tim  III 

**  The  great  Lord  Mansfield  died  on  I  have  already  lau^d  at  the  value 
•the  20th  March,  1793,  in  the  eighty^  and  importance  of  this  correction,  if  it 
eighth  year  of  his  age.'' — Lord  Mans^  even  were  one;  but  unf<»rtiiBately'ihe 
field  was  horn  on  the  2d  March,  1705,  erudite  critic  again  forgets  the  cbavgft 
and  vfos  therefore  in  the  EIGHTY- jiij^TU  of  the  style.  March  1705,  old  style, 
year  if  his  age.  would  be  Mlurch  1706,  new  style ;  so 

that  Xiord  Mansfield  seems  to  have 
wanted  some  few  days  of  compbting 
his  88th  year. 

NORTH, 

Enough,  enough,  man ;  such  errors  and  such  corrections  are  in  themsdves 
wholly  inconsiderable,  and  not  worth  the  notice  of  a  pipe-stapple.  It  was  ridi- 
culous  enough  to  see  a  solemn  jackass  set  about  such  amendments ;  hot  te  ind 
that  his  grave  amendments  are,  in  fact,  flagrant  blunders,  is  as  comical  as  any- 
thing in  Mathews's  American  judge»  But  we  have  other  fish  to  try.  Just 
put  Timothy  into  my  portfolio^  and  jsee  what  comes  to  hand  next. 


imi^  'Nodeg  AmbrhikLnte.  '  tfo.XfL  Uf 

ObOI^EETT. 

'  *'  Ranohis  of  Robert  Blooinileld.''  Ay,  poor  fellow !  there  wai  one  geovine 
poet,  Uiongh  of  the  lowly  breed. 

NORTH, 

.  He  WW  80  indeed,  Odoherty,  I  thought  that  book  would  be  found  ia  the 
box ;  for  I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  mentioning  the  thing  from  his  family*- 
They  sent  me^  by  the  way,  most  of  the  proof-sheets  of  the  book,  and  a  speci- 
men  of  his  hand-writing.    Should  you  like  to  see  it  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  I ;  give  it  to  D'Israeli.  He,  you  recollect,  is  one,  not  of  the  Bumpolo* 
gists,  but  of  the  Fistologists ;  he  will  take  it  quite  as  a  compliment. 

NORTH. 

I  dare  say  they  have  sent  him  another  letter  and  specimen  of  the  same  cut 
already.  You  must  table  your  coin  on  this  occasion,  ODoherty.  Bloomfield, 
firom  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  died  poor,  and  left  a  worthy  and  amiable  family 
in  rather  a  dependent  condition.  You  must  take  a  few  copies  of  the  Remains 
at  all  events* 

OnOHBRTT. 

Why,  as  neither  you  nor  I  have  any  young  ladies  to  put  to  school,  I  don^t 
know  in  what  other  way  we  can  do  anything  for  Bloomfield's  daughters.  Well^ 
put  me  down,  editor. 

NORTH. 

I  wHl,  sir ;  but  there  is  no  school  in  the  case.  Miss  Hannah  Bloomfidd, 
indeed,  widies  to  have  a  atuation  as  a  musical  teacher  in  some  respectable  f^ 
mily,  andas  she  is  evidently,  from  what  appears  in  these  very  volumes,  possessed 
of  very  considerable  musical  taste  and  skill,  I  trust  the  worthy  daughter  of  such 
a  man  will  not  be  long  in  getting  the  establishment  she  wishes.  The  whole 
fahiily  have  been  brought  up,  I  well  know,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner ; 
as  indeed  what  else  comd  anybody  expect  from  the  paternal  solicitude  of  a  man 
whose  native  strength  of  mmd  kept  nim  at  all  times  superior  to  the  manifold 
temptations  with  which  his  lot  naturally  surrounded  him,  and  who,  in  every 
line  he  ever  wrote,  shewed  hjmself  the  friend  of  virtue  ?  Sir,  we  have  had  but 
few  real  poets  from  this  class  of  people ;  and,  alas  1  fewer  still,  who,  hke 
Blooinfield,  adhered  steadily  to  the  virtuous  feelings  of  their  lowlv  youth, 
when  circumstances  had  introduced  him  to  the  dazzle  and  bustle  of  the  uj^r' 
world.    I  honour  the  memory  of  Robert  Bloomfield* 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  he  was  always  one  of  your  favourites.  I  see  they  have  printed  here 
ydor  pretty  ver^  on  his  death — this  is  right,  too— and  some  verses  of  Mont- 
gomery's also,  which  I  now  recollect  p  have  seen  somewhere  before. 

NORTH. 

In  the  Sheffield  Iris,  probably — or  Alaiic  Watts'  Lieeds  Intelligence— 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  paper  of  very  high  merit  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ; 
indeed  the  best  of  all  the  Literary  Gazettes. 

ODOHERTY. 

Literary  Gazettes ! — ^What  a  rumpus  all  Uiat  fry  have  been  keeping  up  i^boat 
Miss  Landon's  poetry — the  Improvisatrice,  I  mean. 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  always  thought  you  had  b^  one  of  her  greatest  admireis,  Odo* 
herty.  Was  it  not  you  that  told  me  She  was  so  very  handsome  ?— -A  perfect 
beauty,  I  think  you  said. 

ODOHERTY. 

And  I  said  truly.  She  is  one  of,  the  sweetest  little  girls  in  the  world,  and 
her  bode  is  one  of  the  sweetest  little  books  in  the  world ;  but  Jordan's  extra- 
vagant trumpetting  has  quite  sickened  everybody  ;  and  our  friend  Alaric  has 
been  doing  rather  too  much  in  the  same  fasnion.  This  sort  of  stuff  plays  the 
devfl  with  any  book.    Sappho  1  and  Corinna,  forsooth !    Pn^ier  humbug ! 

NORTH. 

.  I  eoofess  you  are  speaking  pretty  nearly  my  own  sentiments.  I  ran  over 
the  bodc-'-«nd  I  really  could  see  nothing  of  the  originality,  vigour,  and  so 
finrth,  thsy  all  chatter  about.  Very  elegant,  flowing  versea  they  are---biU  all 
made  up  of  Moore  and  Byron. 


.  JSTayj  fiigr,iibfi|  TOti  look  ovei  tlie  Jraproynatdee  «g4ii,l  itn  mik  y&a  will 
retract  this.  You  know  ver;^  well  that  I  am  no  greflt  believer  is  fenude  ge^ 
nius;  but  nevertheless^  there  is  a  certain  ftminine  elegance  about  the  Toluptu- 
QUMieBs  of  this  book>  whi^^  to  a  certain  extent^  mad^s  it  with  an  uidKnridial 
chaxacter  of  its  own. 

NORTH. 

I  won't  allow  you  to  review  this  book^  my  dear  StandarcUbearer  for  I  per- 
ceive you  are  half  in  love  with  the  damsel  concerned ;  and  under  such  drcura- 
stances,  a  cool  and  dispassionate  estimate  is  what  nobody  could  be  expected  to 
give— least  of  all  you,  you  red*hot  monster  of  Munater. 

ODOHS&TY. 

,  .No  abuse,  my  M.  Bully-rock. 

NORTH. 

Na^,  'tis  you  that  miist  be  called  Bully-Rock,  now — Ibr  I  mippoae  you  ae- 
]goM>wIedge  the  ^^  Munster  Farmer"  now  to  be  but  Miother  of  your  aliases— I 
knew  you  at  the  first  page,  man.    No  drawing  of  straws  before  so  old  a  cat. 

OI>OHJtRTy. 

.^  The  bdokia  mine,  siTs    T  need  keep  no  secrets  fiMB  you. 

NORTH. 

'  6ad-a-mercy  1  I  now  for  the  first  time  b^n  to  suspect  that  you  had  no* 
ihing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

OnOHBRTT. 

Evai  as  you  pkaae,  most  wonhipfuL  These  trifles  do  ntt  a£feet  ne  orny 
equanimity. 

NORTH. 

Impenetrable,  imperturbable  brazen  face !— But  get  on,  man. 

ODOHBRTY. 

My  eye  I  here's  Grillray  Redivivus.  Here's  the  first  number  of  the  reprint  of 
bis  caricatures— you  must  put  on  your  spectades  now,  Mr  Christopher. 

NORTH. 

Ah  1  and  that  I  will,  my  hearty.  Well,  this  was  really  well  dioogfat  «d» 
Wliat  a  pity  that  these  things  should  have  been  sinking  into  the  ureat  guljrfi'l 
Ha  I  ha !  the  old  paper-money  concerns  once  nsore  1  Here's  Sherry  ipnssimus. 
f  Don't  take  the  notes,  John  Bull;  nobody  takes  notes  now-a-days ;  they 
won't  even  take  mine !"  How  good  this  view  of  the  fine  old  aimer's  phiy  is—* 
and  Charlie,  too,  with  his  coclcade  tricolor !  Well,  these  days  are  over. 

OSOHERTY. 

.  .What  a  capital  Pitt  f— The  pen  behind  die  ear,  and  all !— And  John  BuH^ 
too— why>  Liston  never  sported  a  better  grin.  Turn  over— ^y,  ay,  this  wfildo. 

NORTH. 

.  '^  The  BIroad-bottomites  getting  into  the  grand  costume !" — ^Long  live  flie 
immortal  memory  of  1806.  Glorious  Charlie !  in  what  a  pother  youare  sha- 
ving ! — Illustrious  Lansdowne !  in  what  majesty  dost  thou  strut  I— Profound 
Ego !  what  gravity  is  in  thy  self-adoration ! — Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! — ^That  face 
q£  XiMcd  Heavy  Pietty  and.  that  toe — they  are  enough  to  kill  a  horse ! 

ODOHERTY. 

This  grand  one  of  old  Greorge,  with  Boney  on  his  hand, — how  vividly  it  re- 
adlfl  to  my  memory  the  laughter  of  iks  years  that  were  1  Hang  it  1  if  I  w^ 
tnUve  a  hundired  years,  I  should  never  see  any  new  thing  to  affect  me  in  the 
same  manner.  How  intensely  familiar  we  aU  were  maide  with.  Ae  honest, 
open,  well-larded  countenance,  of  .Geoigius  Tertius  I  What  a  solemn,  fatherly 
mmtf,  in  his  gogg^ng  ejres !  How  remend  his  bc^major !  how  grand  his 
bkie  ribbon  I  how  ampk  his  paunch  !  What  a  dweet  in-^amng^of  the  chm,  ho* 
asst  old  Cock! 

KOUTH. 

E&QcUent  monardi !  Bater  patriie  truly,  if  ever  there  was  one»  Hece,  %gdn, 
is  a  very  worthy  one ;  one  of  GiUray's.  vesy  best  things,  Odoherty.  Behold  Nap, 
em  gingerbread  baker,  thrusting  a  new  hotdi  of  pie-cmst  kings  intft  his^oven. 
Ye  gnious  Jos^hs,  Jeromes^  Louises  t  where  are  ye  qU  now  B-— ^(uite  ehop^ 
tUkiiir--Bavaria !  W^rlembefg !  Badtti<--Ah !  Morgan,  wfa^ 
were,  my  man ! 


OOOHXmTY. 

Indeiid  ^fffmet^diA^jaet ;  and  may  tiief  diai^Krklvfor  the  like  (tf  tbem 
liiid  the  short  cut  to  G^ieniia,  aay  I«— We  haTe  no  political  caricaturitft 
«io«r-4^dayB^  Nogrth.  '  \ 

,  ,  NORTH.  ■ 

Wkkfy  George  Cmikshank  does  many  things  better ;  and  yet  it  is  impqsm^ 
ble  to  deny-^eat  ment  to  many  of  his  things  about  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
row.  Alderman  Wood  was  quite- a  hero  fcft  the  pencil^  and  her  Majesty  was 
such  a  he«H|)e^Of  late  he^  or  whoever  feeds  the  shop- windows^  has  fallen  off 
sadly.  The  whole  batch  of  the  Battier  concerns  was  deplorably  stupid^  and  ab 
for  the  Windsor-Park  sketches^  saw  ye  ever  such  a  leaden^  laborious  dulness 
•fTepetitum? 

OnORERTT.  ^ 

Pooh !  they're  very  well  fitted  for  the  time.  Barty  spirit  is  very  eool  at  pre* 
8ent>  and  you  would  not  have  the  party  caricatures  to  be  very  pdnted  when  that 
is  the  case.    No,  no,  the  public  are  taken  up  with  other  things^  North. 

KORTH. 

True,  Morgan ;  and^  moreover,  the  great  circulation  latdy  of  exquisite  en^^ 
gvavinga  of  scenery  amoyig  us  shews  decidedly  a  new  and  mote  pdished  sort  of 
taste  spreading  among  the  people.  Why^  you  can't  go  into  a  print-shop  now^ 
a»days  without  seeing  a  whole  swarm  of  new  works  coming  out  in  numbers^ 
any  one  leaf  of  whira  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  real  wonder  some  do- 
•en  or  ten  years  back.  There's  Hugh  Williams's  Greek  engravings^  now^  have 
yoa  seen  thoee^ 

OnOHERTT. 

To  be  sure  I  have>  and  i'faith  they  are  wordiy  of  the  drawings  themselves, 
and  that  is  compliment  enough.  Gad !  what  a  fine  thing  we  should  have 
tlumght  it>  when  we  were  young  lads  at  our  classics,  to  be  able  to  get  such  di- 
vine views  of  all  the  scenes  tb^  old  ones  said  and  sung  about,  for  su<^  d 
mere  trifle  of  money.  The  ^graving  of  the  Tombs  of  Platsea !  Well,  I  really 
had  no  notion  that  the  effect  of  that  most  original  and  undescribable  work  of 
art  could  have  been  so  nearly  given  in  black  and  white,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  reduetion  of  scale. 

KORTH. 

There  are  many  others  of  the  series  not  a  whit  less  interesting.  One,  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panthellenius  in  ^gina,  particularly  struck  me-^-and 
Thebes !  faith,  I  believe,  that  is,  after  all,  the  very  chef-d  ceuvre.  But,  per- 
luq»s,  you  don't  know,  Odoherty,  what  is  one  of  my  chiefest  delights  when  I 
loM  over  this  work ;  and  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  sir,  that  Wil-' 
liiuns  has  had  all  his  engravings  d<me  by  native  artists,  and  young,  very  young 
ones  mostly.  Sir,  these  things  mav  shew  themselves  by  the  side  of  the  very 
best  that  London  can  produce.  Tne  fortunes  of  Horsburgh  and  Miller  are 
made ;  for,  as  to  James  Stewart,  he,  you  know,  was  up  enough  long  before  this 
job.  His  engraving  o£  Allan's  last  picture  is  a  grand  thing.  I  never  saw  an 
artist  who  shewed  greater  tact  in  pr^erving  the  minutiie  of  his  painter's  pecu-* 
liar  touches. 

OnOHERTT. 

Stewart  is  a  fine  handy  lad,  and  a  very  modest  one  too.  So  good  ludc  to 
him,-^-and  here's  a  bumper  to  Williams. 

'  NORTH. 

Welchman  though  he  be,  he  is  an  honour  to  Scotia— here  he  goes.  His 
Views  of  Athens  will  live  as  long  as  her  memory.  ' 

'*  Shall  I  immoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene 
'    •  Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  knew  it  not  ? 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunt  his  grot^ 
And  tnou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave-— 
~  Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 

Si^s  m  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  gHdes  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave  !"— 

ODOHERTY. 

Byron !— rhum  I 


Gtfue^  eon^  none'of  ywif  Bnoers.  Hugh  Wifliaiiia*  priato^re  doMaAyUbe 
best  ,iUu8tratiims  anv  oii€t  can  Innd  up  witb  Byn>n'8  poems.  Othen  ^Te  y<Mi 
views^  caricaturesy  (call  them  as  you  i;vill>)  of  his  personages,  mere  or  lest 
happy,  but  this  is  notning.  Williams  has  been,  like  the  poet,  inspired  by  the  sky, 
the  mountaiiis,  the  ruins  of  Greece,  aiid  the  kindred  stamp  of  thek  inspiration 
locdoi  you  in  the  face  whichever  way  you  turn  among  theip  works. 

OJDOHERTY. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  prints  were  eo  amidl,  for  this  was  the  purpose  I  at  once 
thought  of  turning  them  to* 

NOaTH« 

Upon  the  same  principle  I  take  Thomson  of  Duddingstone's  Faat^^astle  ta 
be  the  finest  and  most  satisfactoiy  accompaniment  for  Uie  Story  of  Lammer- 
moor — and  Nasmyth's  Old  Ynsfin  of  J^mbuigh  stands  ditto>  ditlo>  for  the 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

ODpHERTY. 

I  wish  Williams  would  give  us  a  series  of  his  Italian  things  too — and  par- 
ticularly his  Sicilian  ones — for  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse  are,  after  all,  Ites 
known  to  most  people  than  any  other  old  places  of  any  thmg  like  the  same-  i3Sc¥ 
teresting  character.  ' 

Koaxa. 

Pec^Ie  may  rail  about  boyish  tastes,  and  what  not,  as  long  as  they  have  a 
mind.  I  confess  I  like  a  book  all  the  better  ifor  its  being  illustrated.  PeihaM 
'tis  my  imagination  cooling.  Ensign ;  but  there,  for  example,  was  Basil  Hall's 
book  about  South  America:  I  confess:!  would  fain  have  had  a  few  cuts  of  his 
San  Martin^  O'Higginses,  imd  the  rest  of  them* 

An^  I  own  I  should  have  liked  to  see  what  sort  of  a  figure  old  Codnane 
cuts  in  his  putlaudish  rig^ery.  He  was  a  rum  one  enough  in  that  long  \Aa» 
tog,  and  low*browed,  broad-brimmed  castor^  as  we  used  to  see  him  lounging 
al£>i^ttQwn^ 

VOKTm 

By  some  accident  I  never  saw  Lord  Cochrane  in  my.  life*  He  ia  a  noble  fel-». 
low-— mad,  of  course — but  that's  what  ]xe  can't  help. 

Was  it  madness  that  dished  him  ?      . 

KOBTH. 

Certainly ;  the  only  thing  that  dished  him.  was  the. denying  of  the  hoax,  in 
the  way  he  did,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  he  stood  nrm  on  his  feet,  and 
said  wnat  was  God's  truth,  that  he  was  a  sailor,  and  not  a  moral  philosopher  ; 
and  that  if  he  had  acted^  wrong,  his  error  consisted  merely  in  doing  cteverly 
and  successfully  what  thousands  both  of  the  most  hdly  samts,  and  the  most 
honourable  sinners  in  the  land,  were  trying  to  do  every  day  ;  if  he  had  stood 
up  with  a  bold  face,  and  spoken  plain  common  sense  after  this  fashion,  I 
should  like  to  know  who  would  seriously  have  thou^t  a  pin  the  worse  of 
him,  at  least  for  more  than  a  week  or  two.  Not  I,  for  one.  But  the  truth  is* 
that  every  one  thing  he  ever  did  in  this  country  after  he  began  to  think  him- 
adif  a  politician,  was  a  perfect  proof  of  madness. 

ODOHEaTY. 

Well,  'tis  lucky  he  has  got  into  a  walk,  where,  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
madness,  does  better  than  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  would  do«  Will  he  ever 
come  home  again,  think  ye  ?. 

NORTH.  .  .    . 

I  don't  know.  Many  queer  stories  are  going  about.  Some  say  he  has  done 
things  about  the  English  shipping  that  woida  land  him  inexti^cably  in  law- 
suits if  he  shewed  his  nose  here.  Others,  s^in,  maintain  that  he  has  arranged 
all  these  concerns  of  late,  and  that  it  would  be  nothing  strange  if  he  should  be 
seen  parading  Pail-Mall  within  this  twelvemonth.  For  my  part,  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter.   Captain  Hall  could  tell;  no  doubt. 

ODOHERTY. 

Aye,  aye ;  but  Hall  was  a  great  4^  tOQ  knowing  to  tell  half  what  he  knew 
about  some^f  those  folks  in  his  book.  . «  :  -1 


ironTH. 
To  be  8iir9  h#  witt;  and,  in  particukr,  I  haTio  heard  that  his  MS.  Jo9nud 
could  furnish  a  very  extrac^nary  bundle  of  Cochraniana,  oyer  and  above  what 
the  bMc  a«t9  iorlhr    Well,  we  can't  quarrel  with  tbi9  veferre* 

OnOHBRTY. 

h\m  jws  eoul,  i  quarrel  with  nothing.  I  think  Hdl's  boolc  ie  a  |»»rfect 
modplinit^iMiijr*  Gineat  art  in  both  the  wbole-ep9a|png  parted  it,  and  the  half* 
speaking. 

voavn* 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Basil,  whether  he  waa  Sir  Jamie  or  not,  devil 
cares,  made  a  grand  attempt  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  weight  of  the  Cap^ 
tain's  authority  lay  entirely  his  own  way  as  to  the  question  of  revolutions  m 
99nth- America,  and,  by  implication,  elsewhere  s  but  as  you  have  seen  the 
work,  I  need  not  tell  ycm  tms  is  just  another  triek  of  the  old  trade. 

OnOHEaTY. 

And  what  else  should  it  be?  He,  of  course,  |»ve  no  opinion  about  any  other 
revolution  question  except  that  on  which  all  the  world  has  all  along  been 
exactly  (^the  same  way  of  thmldng.  I  mean,  the  total  impossibility  and  ab- 
surdity of  every  scheme  iox  re-establislung  the  gov^itiment  of  Spain  over  her 
great  American  colonies. 

Koara. 

Kxaetly  8e-<-he  speaks  decidedly,  as  he  should  ^,  upon  this  bead,  and  as 
toall  the  details  of  the  different  humbug  constitutions  that  have  been  knocked 
up  and  down  like  so  many  nine-pins  in  that  ouarter  during  the  last  ten  or 
twdive  yenrs,  he  says,  in  spite  of  Sir  Janae,^— te  sm  not  mb  word  but  what 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  imd  jus^  of  toe  views  which  I  have  re^ 
cently  been  putting  forth  as  to  those  concerns.  He,  in  fact,  hints  continually 
his- total  contempt  Ux  everything  connected  wi&  these  new  establishments, 
except  only  the  individual  merits,  (such  he  esteems  them,)  oi  San  Martin  in 
Chih  and  Iturbide  in  Mexico.  The  wild  and  cruel  ruin  which,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  the  insurgent  party  has  everywhere  heaped  on  the  i^rivate.  and 
domestic  fortunes  of  those  opposed  0  theyn«  or  suweeted  oi  b^ag  opposed  X» 
them  in  opinion,— the  brutal  sulky  rage  wiUi  which  everything  vena*able  fwr 
cank,  station,  refinement,  md  virtue,  has,  in  a  ^lousand  instances,  been  sa« 
crffieed  to  the  mean  and  Jealous  demon  of  Liberalism, — the  outrages  on  age, 
elegance,  loveliness, — the  rash,  remoni^ss  vdlainy  wbiA  has  trampled  all 
that  ennobled  the  soil  into  the  dust  (9f  degradation,  nay,  of  absolute  miserv,— 
<tf  all  this,  air.  Captain  Hall,  bong  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  a  British  officer, 
eovld  not  possibly  think  a  whit  diffa^ntly  fVom  all  the  others  of  the  same 
class  of  men  I  have  ever  happened  to  converse  with  on  any  of  the  topics  in 
ywsriwi,  nor  has  he  said  one  syllable  that  Wk»  as  if  he  had  done  so ;  though 
I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  the  critique  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Sir  JamcS'a 
puff  parliamentary,  were  both  of  them  dictated  in  some  measure  by  a  skulk- 
ing sort  of  notion  that  the  bruium  vtdgus  might  be  bamboozled  into  the  belief 
that  Captain  Hall  had  really  written  a  Whitish  book  touching  SouUi  Ame- 
rica. 

ODo^aaTY*  * 

Does  Sr  Jiaaies  own  CtwstobleiiitF  QOixney? 

Not  knowing,  ean't  eay. 

0BOH¥»TT» 

Well,  well.— rThe  C^^tain  f  bwohl  certainly  have  gtveft  m  a  ibw  printP  of 
his  heroes.    He  had  some  grand  affajrs  in  his  Loo-choo  book. 

Aye,  and  so  he  had.  By  the  by,  have  you  heard  thatil  tuma  on.t  that  he 
was  completely  taken  in  by  those  petticoated  prigs  ?  That  his  primitive  Loo- 
dioekdsfireiiow  nnderntoeil  te  be,  withWt  exQ^ptiAii,  ib^  prettiest  set  of 
old  rascally  cunning  swindlers  that  ever  infested  the  Yellow  Sea  ? 

opoHisarY. 

I  had  not  heard  of  the  humbug  being  ripped  mi.  Well,  lan^jwirry  tohiear 
tWf,  for  I  really  had  been  widh  al&etsd  wlh  ^  simpU(Hly  of  their  manners. 
The  print  of  the  leare^taking,  in  particular,  was  nather  too  mudi  U/f^  my  fedi- 
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ings — them  booiiig  a^d  BasiJ  ^ootiig^— them  doing  him,  and  him  l«oo-chooing 
t'hem.    'Twas  a  fine  pictare  of  humanity  on  the  umhrella  system. 

NORTH.  ' 

Aye,  aye.  Well,  he  has  got  hold  of  people  whom  he  cotdd  understand  thi# 
time,  aim  he  has  done  himself  justice.  His  hook,  sir,  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
f&w  spffgs  of  1824,  which  won  t  wither  with  the  season.  I  back  Captain  Hall's 
South  America,  and  Captain  Rock  Detected,  against  any  three  ootavos,  or  duo- 
decimos either,  of  the  growth. 

ODOHERTY. 

Have  jrou  seen  a  Tour  in  Grermany  lately  published  by  Constable^s  people  ? 
I  hear  'tis  rather  a  clever  thing. 

"  KORtH. 

I  was  reading  some  parts  of  it  over  again  this  very  evening.  I  like  the  book 
very  well  upon  the  whole.    Who  writes  it  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

A  Mr  Russell,  I  hear ;  a  young  man  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  bar  here. 

NORTH.  ' 

I  hoped  it.  might  turn  out  to  be  a  very  young  man,  for  otherwise  thefe 
would  be  something  offensive  in  tlie  style  occasionally.  Cursedly  spruce  and 
pointed — you  understand  me. 

ODOltEllTY. 

0  aye ;  but  I  hear  tiiis  is  a  genuine  clever  fellow,  so  one  mtist  overlook  these 
Httle  things,  and  expect  better  hereafter. 

NORTH.  '  ' 

Why,  as  to  that,  I  made  no  objection  to  anything,  but  a  Httle  occasional 
false  taste  in  style — a  thing  which,  in  an  early  work  like  this,  is  of  no  sort  d# 
consequence.  The  stuff  of  his  book  is  good,  and  his  feelings  are  good  through- 
out. We  must  get  Kempferhausen  to  bring  him  here  some  night — ^for  being 
a  German — Nihil  Germanici  a  se  alienum — you  understand  me  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  yes,  of  course,  the  lad  has  laid  his  lugs  in  our  friend's  Steinwein  loif^ 
ere  this  time  of  day.  Well,  the  Germanic  faction  is  getting  on ;  thid  gen^^e^ 
man  and  young  Carlyde— he  who  translated  Meister — are  two  pretty  addl« 
tions  to  Kempferhausen's  battalion.  To  be  serious.  North,  we  shall  run  soMe 
risk  of  inundation.  Have  you  seen  the  last  London  Magazine,  hOw  bitter 
they  are  on  the  poor  William  Meister  ? 

NORTH. 

•  Not  I,  i'faith — I  see  none  of  these  concerns— not  I.  What  are  they  «ay- 
ing? 

OtoOHERTY. 

Oh  !  abu§in^  the  Germans  up-hill  and  down-dale— busing  like  fiery  my« 
riads  of  sand  flies. 

NORTH. 

And  stinging? 

ODOHERTY. 

Not  knowing,  can't  say. 

NORTH.    ' 

Well,  I  should  have  thought  my  frieutf 'Opium  would  have  kept  thetu  fibm 
this  particular  piece  of  nonsense — ^btit  that's  true  too,  the  whole  may  Be  one  of 
his  quizzes :  He  was  always  fond  of  a  practical  joke>  hang  him. 

ODOHERTY. 

He  ucfs  old  Goetlie  is  an  icfidi; — this  is  pretty  abuse,  Purely; 

NORTH.  -  ^ 

Aye,  aye,  about  abuse  as  well  as  other  things,  'tis  a  true  saying  enough  that 
most  peoH^  consider  it  ks  ^'  no  loss,  that  a  iHend  gets.'-'  '    ' 

ODOHERTY.  " 

You  would  disapprove^  I  suppose,  of  the  attack  on  Dc  Quineey  in  the  John 
Bull  Magazihe  ? 

NORTH. 

'  liisapfprovte  ?— t  Uitetiy  despised  it,  and  so,  no  doubt,  did  he.  They  say  he 
is  no  sdi'olar^  becAuse  he  has  never  published  any  verbal  critidsnis  on  mif 
Greek  aiuthors— what  stuff!  theti,  I  take  it,  the  best  scf^fars  in  &»e  woHd  are 
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such  creatures  as  Dr  Parr — rubbish. that  I  honestly  confess,  I  never  used  to 
tbink  any  sendble  man  would  oondescenid  to  dass  mudi  higher  than  a  Petra- 
logisty  or  a — 

OStOHESTY. 

ril  defy  you  to  fill  up  that  sentence — go  on. 

NORTH. 

:  Parr  indeed !  Persuade  me  that  that  goggling  ass  knowa  anything  about  the 
true  spirit  of  Athenian  antiquity !  That  egregious  consumer  of  shag,  a  fit  per- 
son to  analyse  the  soul  of  Sappho! — ^that  turnip-headed  buifoon  in  a  cassock, 
able  to  follow  the  wit  of  Aristophanes-— no,  no,  sir — no  tricks  upon  travellers. 
What'  has  he  done  ?  ¥rhat  has  he  done  ?    That  is  the  question. 

ODOHERTY. 

Why,  all  the  world  knows  what  he  has  done— he  has  drank  a  great  deal  of 
bad  beer,  smoked  a  great  deal  of  bad  tobacco,  uttered  a  ereat  deal  of  bad 
joke8>  attd  published,  thank  heaven !  not  a  great  deal  of  duU  prose,  out-cari- 
caturing the  pomposity  of  Dr  Johnson's  first  and  worst  style,  accompanied 
with  some  score  or  two  of  notes  in  English,  and  NotuUs  in  Latin,  of  which  it 
is  entirely  impossible  for  any  human  creature  to  decide  which  is  the  most  con- 
temptible—their strutting  boldness  of  language,  their  blown-up  inanity  of 
thought,  or  the  vile  self-satisfied  grin  of  their  abominable  psedogical  republi- 
oaiusm— a  disgusting  old  felbw,  sir ! 

NORTH. 

.  Old  ?  Is  that  an  q>ithet  of  contempt,  Mr  Ensign  ? 

ODOHERTY.' 

' .  Beg  pardon— a  disgusting  felk)w — 

NORTH. 

^Thou  hast  said  it.  An  excellent  clei^man  in  his  parish,  an  excellent 
schoolmaster  in  his  school,  but  in  his  charaster  of  a  wit  and  an  author,  one  of 
the  most  genuine  feather-beds  of  humbug  that  ever  filled  up  a  corner  in  the 
world — aU  which,  however,  is  no  matter  of  ours — wherefore  pass  we  on— I 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  name  his  name,  even  to  you,  had 
it  not  been  that  I  lately  remarked  sundry,  attempts  to  bolster  up  his  justly 
battered  reputation,  not  in  the  writings  of  any  of  his  own  filthy  party,  for 
that  would  have  be^i  quite  right,  but  in  one  of  D*Israell's  recent  works — 
which  of  them  I  at  this  moment  forget — sa  help  me,  my  memory,  Moigan, 
even  my  memory  begins  to— 

ODOHERTY. 

Stufi^-Hstuff— stuff !  !  What's  the  use  of  what  they  call  a  good  memory  ? 

NORTH. 

You  will  perhaps  think  more  of  that,  young  gentleman,  when  your  hairs, 
like  mine—    . 

ODOHERTY. 

Pooh !  pooh !  I've  worn  falsities  these  five  years.  But  what  signifies  your 
grand  memory  ?  Things  really  of  importance  to  any  man's  concerns,  are  by 
mat  man  remembered— other  things  are  of  no  consequence.  I,  for  my  part, 
find  it  is  always  much  less  trouble  to  fill  up  the  details  of  any  piece  of  busi- 
ness from  the  creation  of  fimcy,  i)wn  by  cudgelling  one's  brains  for  the  minu- 
tis  of  fiict — In  fact,  sir,  I  despiseSiet. 

NORTH. 

•  Aha !  nydjl^d,  very  pretty  talking  all  this !  But,  as  Coleridge  says  in  his  Friend, 
we  alwayt^mnk  the  least  about  wliat  we  feel  the  most.  In  tne  heroic  ages, 
liiev  had  not  so  many  words  as  we  have  now  for  expressing  the  different  shades 
and  shapes  of  pe^rsonal  beauty  or  personal  valour ;  there  was  less  talk  about 
chivalry  among  the  Cceur-de-lions  than  among  a  pack  of  dandy  hussars  ;— 
and  from  what  lips  does  one  hear  so  much  about  honour  and  patriotism  as  a 
puppy  Whig's  ? — ^But  I'm  weary  of  talking  to  you.  Ensign. — Here,  draw  ano- 
ther cork.  ^  desired  our  friend,  the  Ambrosian,  to  have  him  touched  with  the 
ice— just  toudied.— Aye,  that's  your  sort.  What  a  satisfactory  thing  this  is 
i?ow.! 

ODOHERTY. 

Sain,  I  suppose — Aye,  I  thought. so  from  the  twist  of  your  Ups. 


a  neal]^andy  little  artide  on  this  same  Tour  in  Germany. 

ODOHBKTT. 

Me?  BLbm  yon>  I  have  not  read  one  word  of  It. 

NOKVH« 

Never  heed-*4)egin  with  a  Bounding  paragraph  abBni  thhigi  In  general ;  at 
the  clote  of  eadi  paragra^  yon  idiall  Jiave  a  Dumper.-^Yea^  sti&  tve  to  the 
oldhaigain. 

ODOHSaTT. 

Pretqr  little  pwUhhta  of  pattgniphawe  ^dwll  be  having ;  wtll,  here  g»e<  I  Bol 
to  save  time  and  trouble^  tell  me,  sinoe  you  have  read  the  Ixx^^  what  yon  really 
think  of  it— honeady  iiew^  Kit* 

IfOllTll. 

WeU^  weU'-^^^ll  nky  ^aas  again^  boy^  'Tis  an  excellent  little  book,  I  asaiote 
yon,  Sir  Morgan*  The  author  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  at  Jena^  and  after 
making  himseif  well  acdtrainted  with  the  lai^affe,  to  have  travelled  oonnder^* 
ably  over  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a  little  in  the  south  also.  He  has  given, 
in  what  will  probably  be  the  most  amusing  part  of  his  book  to  common  read« 
Gca,  a  very  graphic  adx>unt  indeed  of  the  mode  of  life  jHrevalent  among  that 
apparently  queerest  of  all  queer  orders  of  beings^  the  Geiman  atudeftta»  lie 
has  entered  into  full  and,  ex  facie,  aocurate  detaus  of  their  extravagant,  enthu- 
siasticy  absurd,  overbearing^  hobbleteboy  existence,  tbe^  pride,  their  fbVtf, 
thcdr  dubs,  their  duds,  their  whiskers^  tlieir  tobacco-pipes,  thdr  schnaps,  thdr 
diirt-collars,  and  their  enormous  jack-boots.  All  other  bodies  of  stud^ots  that 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  would  appear  to  be  but  milk-and-water  shadows  of 
Iheir  academical  abBurdity^-«nd  yet,  sttenge  to  say,  it  aj^ears  to  be  by  no 
means  dear,  diat  a  German  university  is  not  at  this  moment  the  place  where 
die  most  extensive  and  the  most  accurate  learning  may  be  acquired  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  Sir>  this  affiur  seems  to  be  made  up  cSf  one  bundle  of  anomaliea* 
Tou  must4  on  reflection,  read  the  whole  of  the  diapters  he  has  devoted  lo  ita 
consideraidoii^  ere  you  review  them. 

If  their  way  of  thinking  bt  either  more  queer  or  more  laadabk  than  what  wa 
had  to  do  with  at  old  Trin»  ColL  Dub.,  I  snail  consider  mysdf  as  a  rump  and 
dozen  in  my  victim's  debt. 

Aa  to  that^  not  knowing,  can't  say.  But  the  really  ihiportant  part  of  ihe 
book  is  its  politics,  and  it  was  this  mat  made  me  wish  you  should  do  some- 
thing in  it  for  Maga.  Sir,  we  have  been  much  abused  hj  the  pec^  who  have 
written  and  spoken  about  German'y  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

ODOHSBTY* 

A9  how  f 

KOETH* 

,  Why>  i(ff  example,  wa  have  been  deaved  with  the  hoarse  cry^  ^tmit  ikm  King 
of  Prussia  lias  bemived  in  iH  manner  of  beastly  ways  to  hia  pec^e;  We  hkfe 
been  told  that  he  has  prmnised  to  do  evotflhing  for  them,  and  that  he  iiaa 
done  nothing :  and  diis  sort  of  thing  has  been  repeated  so  often  by  all  the  re«> 

flment  of  bawlers,  from  Brougham  the  Bold  downwards,  that'  honest  people 
ftve  really  been  dinned  into  some  sort  of  belief,  that  the  thing  tnuat  be  sOi^* 
But  here  we  have  the  facts — Sir  Morgan  ODoherty,  here  we  hat^  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case  j  and  I  assure  you,  I  think  the  author  of  this  book  would 
have  deserved  iio  slight  commendation  had  his  work  consisted  merely  of  thia 
one  excellent  expos^  He  has  shewn,  sir,  in  the  moat  complete  and  satiaihe«* 
tory  manner,  tha€  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possil^e  far  the  government  af 
Prttssia  to  increase  the  political  privileges  of  the  people  of  Pruma,  the  thiag 
acrtiaally  has  been  done.  The  king  and  hia  nrinbtera  have  reformed  to  a  very 
gveat  extent->-4mt4*hey  have  reformed  like  men  of  sense,  wisdom,  and  expm« 
ence — ^not  after  ^e  fashion  of  your  Bolivars,  your  Riegos,  your  RobespierreSy 
your  Pepes,  your  Thistlewoods.    Here  is  the  rub. 

ODOHCXTY. 

A  real  defence  of  the  Prussian  government  must  be  of  high  importance  at 
present.    l/Hiereaboiip  is  this  sul^ect  taken  up  ? 


Give  me  the  bo«(k-«->ttlr,  Ittre  H  ie*— t  «hiH  be  ha^py  t»  liMdrtl  ^et  agiiD ; 
80  read  aload'--begixi  where  yott  see  l&e  mark  of  my  pendL 

OBOHEETY* 

Well^  if  it  must  be  so*-''  Hie  PrusnaB  gorermnent  ia  tuo^y^Mied'^ 

NOBTH. 

That's  the  passage  I  mean.       , 

OI>OH£ATY. 

And  a  pretty  loDg  one  it  seems  to  he.       ^ 

NOaTU. 

No  matter ;  I  assure  josl,  yoa.will  find  Mr  Buaaett'a  pieae  much  move  eii« 
tertaining  than  my  prosing*  Get  eOi' 

onoHEBTY.  {reada^Y' 

*^  l*he  Pnittiaii  fforemment  is  usually  deeded  amongst  us,  as  one  ef  die-most  iimie 
xaut  aud  illiberal  of  Germany,  attentive  only  to  seeure  the  implicit  and  uMhinklBf  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects,  and  therefore  encouraging  everythiBg  which  may  retaiii4hem  fai 
ignorance  and  degradation.  Evenr  Briton,  from  what  he  has  heaid,  mast  eater  j^mssia 
with  this  feeling ;  and  he  must  blush  for  his  hastiness,  when  he  runs  over  the  long  line 
of  bdid  reform^  and  liberal  amdioratlons,  which  were  introduced  into  the  whole  naOM 
of  society  and  public  relations  in  Prussia,  from  the  time  when  ^  late  Cha&cdlor  PiiOoa 
Hardenberg  was  replaced,  in  1810,  at  the  head  of  the  govertttnent.  They  bMn,  hi 
fiiet,  with  Uit  battle  of  Jena ;  that  defeat  was,  in  one  sense,  the  salvation  of  rmiiia> 
The  dmadadon  and  helplessness  into  which  it  plunged  the  monarchy,  while  Awy  roiiied 
idl  thinking  men  to  see  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  existing  relations,  btfon^ 
likewise  the  necessity  of  stupendous  effinrts  to  make  the  resources  of  iSt  dhniaiihed  Idig* 
.  dom  meet  both  its  own  expenditure,  and  the  contributioiis  levied  on  it  by  the  eoaqunor^ 
A  minister  was  wanted ;  for  domineering  France  would  not  aUew  Hafdeaberg,  the  bead 
of  the  Anti-Oallican  party,  and  listened  to  only  when  it  was  too  late,  to  retain  his  ^ 
fice,  and  he  retired  to  Riga.  Prenez  Monsieur  Stein^  said  Napoleon  to  the  king,  c*et$ 
un  homme  d*egprit ;  and  Stein  was  made  minister.  In  spirvt,  he  was  a  ministex  entirely 
suited  to  the  times ;  but  he  wanted  caution,  and  forgot  that  in  politics^  even  in  changiflff 
fbr  the  better,  some  consideration  niust  be  paid  to  what  for  centuries  has  been  bad  tBOA 
universaL  He  was  not  merely  bold,  he  was  fearless ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  despotic  fn  Ida 
character ;  having  a  good  object  once  in  his  ejre,  he  nished  on  to  it,  regaldlese  of  the 
mischief  which  he  m%ht  be  doing  in  his  haMe,  and  tearing  up  and  throwing  down  aQ 
that  ^tood  ia  his  way,  widi  a  vehemence  wlddi  even-the  ntli^  of  his  pdrpMe  did  not 
always  lustify. 

**  Stem  was  too  hdnest  a  mail  long  to  retain  the  fkvour  of  Fsattee.  An  kitoeepled  letter 
informed  the  cabinet  of  St  Cloud,  that  he  was  governing  for  Prusman,  not  ror  Freadi 
.  purposes ;  and  the  king^  was  requested  to  dismiss  k  nommi  Steim  He  retired  to  Pregue, 
and  amused  himself  with  reading  lectures  on  history  to  his  daughters.  His  retimfieiit 
was  followed  by  a  sort  of  interregnum  of  ministers,  who  could  contrive  nothing  ezotpl 
the  cession  of  Silesia  to  France,  mstead  of  payine  the  contributions.  From  necessity, 
Hardenberg  was  recalled ;  and  whoever  will  take  me  trouble  of  gcung  over  the  principal 
acts  of  his  administration  will  acknowledge,  not  only  tliat  he  was  the  ablest  minister 
Prussia  has  ever  possessed,  but  Ukewise,  that  fow  statesmen,  in  the  unostentatious  path 
of  ifitemal  improvement,  have  efiected,  in  so  brief  an  interval,  so  many  weighty  and 
beneficial  dianges,— onterrupted  as  he  was  by  a  war  of  unexamtded  hnportanee,  which 
he  began  with  caution,  prosecuted  widi  energy,  and  terminated  in  triumph.  He  vedal* 
ved  Prussia  stripped  of  half  its  extent^  its  honours  Uighted,  its  finaaces  roined,  ita  re- 
sources at  once  exhausted  by  foreign  contributions,  and  depressed  by  aodent  relalkMiii 
among  the  different  classes  of  socie^,  whidi  custom  had  consecrated,  and  sdfishaesa 
was  vehement  to  defend.  He  has  left  it  to  his  king,  enlarged  in  extent,  and  restored  to 
its  fame ;  with  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance,  not  more  defective  or  extravagant  than 
the  struggle  for  the  redemption  of  the  kingdom  rendered  necessary ;  and,  above  aB,  he 
has  left  it  freed  from  those  restnunts  which  bound  up  the  capacities  of  its  industry,  and 
Were  the  sourtes  at  once  of  personal  degradation  and  nationid  poverty.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that,  while  Hardenberg  had  oflen  to  contend.  In  the  course  of  mese  re* 
forms,  now  with  the  jealousies  of  town  corporations,  and  now  widi  tfie  united  inflnenee 
and  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  he  stood  in  ^e  difficult  situation  of  a  fmeigner  hi  the 
kingdom  whidi  he  governed,  unsupported  by^unily  descent  or  heredilwy  inlluenea. 
His  power  rested  on  the  personal  confidence  of  the  king  in  hie  taknts  and  hones^  and 
the  confidence  which  all  of  the  people  Who  ever  thought  on  sudi  matteiBy  t'cpnaed  hi  the 
general  spirit  of  his  policy. 

**  It  was  on  agriculture  tint  Prussia  had  chiefly  to  rely,  and  the  relations  between  the 
peasantry  who  laboured  the  soil  and  the  proprietors,  chidSy  of  the  nobility,  who  owned 

"     ■         ■  ■  'a:   .      ■ ' 

•  See  Tour  in  Germany,  in  1820,  1821,  1822.  (Edinbur^lffconstable,  2  vols.  Itoo.) 
VohimeacQMid,  p.  110,  et  seq. 
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it,  wer«  of  a  most  depresaing  nature.  The  most  venturous  of  all  Hardenberg's  measures 
was  that  by  whidt  he  enttrdy  new-modelled  the  s]i»(em»  and  did  nothing  1^  than  ere. 
ate  a  new  order  of  ind^p^dent  landed  proprietors.  The  Erbunierihiinigkeit,  or  hercdi^ 
tary  subjection  of  the  peasantry  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  on  which  they  were 
bo^uJu^  beea  already  abolished  by  Stein  :   Next  were  removed  the  absurd  restrictions 
which  had  so  long  operated,  with  accumulating  force,  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of 
land,  by  fettering  the  proprietor  not  merely  in  the  disposal,  but  even  in  the  mode  of 
cultivating  h;s  estate.     Then  came  forth,  in  1810,  a  royal  edict,  effecting,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen,  a  greater  and  more  decisive  change  than  has  resulted  from  any  mo- 
dem legislative  act,  and  one  on  which  ^  more  popular  form  of  government  would  scarce- 
ly  have  Ventured.  «It  enacted,  that  all  the  peasantry  of  the  kingdom  should  in  future  be 
fieeef  hereditary  proiNnet^  of  the  lands  which  hitherto  they  had  held  only  as  hereditary 
tenants,  on  concution  that  they  gave  up  to  the  landlord  a  fixed  proportion  of  them.  The, 
peasantry  formed  two  classes.    The  first  c^msisted  of  those  who  enjoyed  what  may  be 
termed  a  heceditary  lease,  that  is^  who  held  lands  to  which  the  landlord  was  bound|  on 
the  death  of  the  teftMBt  in  possession,  to  admit  his  successor,  or,  at  least,  some  near  re- 
lation.   The  right  of  the  landlord  was  thus  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  unlimited  proper- 
ty ;  he  had  not  his  choice  of  a  tenant ;  the  lease  was  likely  to  remain  in  the  same  family 
as  lobg  as,  the  estate  in  his  own ;  and,  in  general,  he  had  not  the  power  of  increasing  Uie 
rent,  which  had  been  originally  fixed,  centuries,  perhaps,  before,  whether  it  consisted  in 
produce  or  services.    These  peasants,  on  giving  up  one-third  of  their  fanas  to  the  land- 
lord, became  milimited  proprietors  of  the  remainder.  Thd  second  class  consisted  of  pea- 
sants whose  title  endured  only  for  life,  or  a  fixed  term  of  years.    In  this  case,  the  land- 
lord was  not  bound  to  continue  the  lease,  on  its  termination,  to  the  former  tenant,  or  any 
of  his  descendants ;  but  still  he  was  far  from  being  unlimited  proprietor ;  he  was  bound 
to  replace  the  former  tenant  with  a  person  of  the  same  rank  ;  he  was  prohibited  to  take 
the  lands  into  his  own  possession,  or  cultivate  them  with  his  own  capital.*     His  right, 
however,  was  clearly  more  absolute  than  in  the  former  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
claim  the  tenant  could  set  up  beyond  the  endurance  of  his  lease.    That  such  restrictions 
rendered  the  estate  less  valuable  to  the  proprietor,  may  have  been  a  very  good  reason  for 
^ralishing  them  entirely,  but  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  all  for  taking  a  portion  of  the 
lands  from  him  who  had  every  right  to  them,  to  give  it  to  him  who  had  no  right  what- 
ever, but  that  of  possession,  under  his  temporary  lease.    But  this  class  of  peasants,  too, 
(atid  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  by^far  the  more  numerous,)  on  giving  up  one-half 
of  their  farms,  became  absolute  proprietors  of  the  remainder.  The  half  thus  taken  from 
the  landlords,  appears  just  to  have  been  a  price  exacted  from  them  for  the  more  valu* 
^k  e^jojrment  of  the  other ; — as  if  the  government  had  said  to  them,  give  up  to  our 
disposal  a  certain  portion  of  your  esta,tes,  and  we  shall  so  sweep  away  those  old  restric- 
tions which  render  them  unproductive  to  you,  that  what  remains  will  speedily  be  as  va- 
luable as  the  whole  was  before. 

^^  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  this  famous  edict,  especially  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  cases,  was  a  very  stem  interference  with  the  rights  of  private  property ;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  those  against  whom  it  was  directed  Miould  have  sternly  opposed  it ;  but 
the  minister  was  sterner  stilL  He  found  the  finances  ruined,  and  the  treasury  attacked 
by  demands,  which  required  that  the  treasury  should  be  filled ;  he  saw  the  imperious  ne- 
oCvHsity  of  rendering  agriculture  more  productive ;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther die  same  end  might  not  have  been  gained  by  new^modelling  the  relations  between 
the  parties,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  instead  of  stripping  the  former  to  create  a  new  race 
of  proprietors,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  in  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Even  those  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  waged  war  most 
bitterly  against  Hardenberg's  reforms,  allow  that,  in  regard  to  agriculture,  this  law  has 
produced  incredible  good.  *  It  must  be  confessed,'  says  one  of  them,  '  that,  in  ten  years, 
It  has  carried  us  forward  a  whole  century  ;'-*the  best  of  all  experimental  proofs  how  in- 
jurious the  old  relations  between  the  proprietors  and  the  labourers  of  the  soil  must  have 
been  to  the  prosperity  of  the  'country. 

'^  The  direct  operation  of  this  measure  necessarily  was  to  make  a  great  deal  of  property 
change  hands ;  but  this  effect  was  farther  increased  by  its  indirect  operation.  The  law 
appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  burden- 
ed with  debts,  aifd  the  proprietors  were  now  deprived  of  their  rentals.  They  indeed  had 
land  thrown  back  upon  their  hands  ;  but  this  only  multiplied  their  embarrassments. 
In  the  hands  of  their  boors,  the  soil  had  been  productive  to  them  ;  now  that  it  was  in 
their  own,  they  had  neither  skill  nor  capital  to  carry  on  its  profitable  cultivation,  and 

sometimM  ^n  ascribed  to  anliety  to  keep  up  the  numberB  of  the  peasantry 

ire  probable  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  exemption  of  the  nobility,  that  is, 

landholders,  firom  taxation.   They  established  this  exemption  in  favour  of  the 

'  il»  their  own  hands,  by  abandoning  to  taxation  the  lands  which  they  had 


neaaHBi  Bauemhiffe.    It  thus  became  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  prevent  any  di- 

thc  BadinVlR^)  me  onfy  taxable  land  in  the  country.     To  abolish  this  restriction,  was 

first  measures,  tt|M08  j  for  he  was  determined  to  make  all  land  (ax«Ue«  witfcout  exoep- 
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Div  lowia  onlf  uUed  to  Ihe  intend  which  alreadjr'thKBtaied  to  coniume  Itt  probatle 
IfeiM.  The  conMquence  of  all  thia  was,  that,  bendes  the  portion  ;of  land  aecured  in 
free  propettr  to  the  peManby,  mach  of  the  remainder  come  into  the  market,  and  the 

Scehiseri  were  generally  pereoag  who  bad  acquired  wealth  by  trade  or  manu&ctnies." 
le  nle  of  the  royal  domains,  to  eappiy  the  neceraities  of  the  state,  operated  power- 
fiiUy  in  Ihe  same  way.  Theae  domuna  always  rorroed  a  most  important  item  in  the 
ravenue  of  a  Oennan  prince,  and  one  which  wa»  totally  independent  of  any  control,  even 
that  of  tlia  imperfectly  constituted  estates.  In  Pruuia,  th^  were  eetiniated  to  yidd 
annually  nearly  half  a  million  Sterling,  even  ia  the  hanik  of  &Tniers,  and,  under  the 
changes  which  have  so  rapidly  augmented  ibe  value  of  the  »oil  all  over  the  Mngdom, 
Uiey  woidd  aoon  have  become  much  more  profitable.  But,  while  compelled  to  t«t  se- 
verely the  property  of  his  subjects,  the  ting  refnaed  to  spare  his  own  f  and,  in  1811,  an' 
•diet  was  issued,  audiorizingthe  sale  of  the  royal  domains  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
of  the  ea^mated  rental.  These,  U»,  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  the  purcbasera  not  con. 
necled  with  the  aristocracy ;  for  the  ariatocracy,  so  far  from  being  able  to  purchaae  <SaB 
cMatca  of  odiera,  were  aelHnc;  their  own  eatatea  to  pay  their  debts,  'nie  party  opposed' 
toHatdenberg  has- not  ceased  to  lament  that  the  Crown  should  thu«  have  been  shOm  oiF 
its  nalire  and  independent  glories  ;  '  for  it  ought  to  be  poweifiil,'  say  they,  '  by  its  own 
revenoes  and  poaaesstona.^    Our  principles  of  govcrttmeut  teach  ua  a  dilFerefit  doctrine. ' 

'.' Beneficial  as  the  economical  effects  of  thia  division  of  property  may  haveliBen,  itspo- 
iitjeal  results  are  no  less  important.  It  has  created  a  new  class  of  dtiiens,  and  these 
die  most  valuable  of  all  dtizens  ;  every  trace,  not  merely  of  nibjection,  but  of  reatrunt, 
has  twen  removed  from  the  industrious,  but  poor  and  degraded  peasanta,  and  they  have 
at  ones  hem  converted  into  independent  landed  proprietors,  resembling  much  the  ■petMt 
fropneiamt  created  by  tlie  French  Revolution.  In  Pomerania,  R)r  example,  the  eatatea 
of  uie  nobility  were  calculated  to  contain  360  square  niiles.  Those  (^  free  proprietors,' 
not  noble,  only  five  raiies.  Of  the  former,  about  100  were  Bauernhaff,  in  the  hands  of 
die  peasantry  ;  and,  by  thei  toleration  of  the  law,  00  of  these  would  still  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tioorB  who  coltivated  them.  I'hus  there  is  now  twelve  times  as  much  land- 
ed peoperty,  in  this  jnnvince,  belonging  to  persons  who  are  not  noble,  aa  there  was  befoYe 
the  appearance  of  thia  edict  The  race  of  boora  is  not  extinct  s  for  the  provisiona  of  the 
law  ate  not  imperadve,  if  both  parties  prefer  remaining  in  thrar  old  rdation  ;  but  this 
ia  a  preference  which,  on  the  part  of  the  peasant  at  least,  is  not  to  be  expected.  Care 
has  been  taken  that  no  new  relations  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  formed.  A  proprietor 
might  settle  his  agricultural  servaQta  upon  hia  grounds,  givbg  them  land,  matead  of 
wages,. and  binding  them  to  hereditary  service ;  Ihia  would  just  have  been  the  seed  of, 
a  new  race  of  boors  to  toil  under  the  old  personal  services.  Frolwbly  the  thing  had  been 
Bttempted;  for,  in  1811,  an  edict  appeared,  which,  while  it  allows  the  proprietor  to  pay 
his  servants  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  use  of  land,  limits  the  duration  of  such  a  ran- 
trsct  to  twelve  years.  It  prohibits  him  abaolutety  fimh  giving  these  families  land  fte.' 
Htiiblg  on  condition  of.aervice  ;  if  a  single  acre  is  to  be  given  in  property,  it  must  either 
be  a  proper  sale,  or  a  fixed  rent  must  be  stipulated  in  money  or  produce.  Hardenber^ 
was  resolved  that  liis  measure  should  be  compete.  ' 

"  When  to  the  peasants  who  have  thus  become  landholdera,  is  added  the  nmnerous 
daaa  of  citizens,  not  nolile,  who  hive  come  into  the  possession  of  lauded  property  by  Ihe 
sales  of  the  royal  domains,  and  the  Becessities  of  so  many  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  not 
ffifflmlt  to  fbresee  the  polhleal  consequences  of  audi  a  body  of  citizens  gradually  rising 
in  wealth  and  retpectability,  and  dijpiified  by  that  feeling  of  self-esteem  which  nsually 
■ccompaniea  the  independent  poaacasion  of  pn^rty.  Unless  their  progress  be  impeded 
by^  exuaneona  drcumslaneea,  they  must  riae  to  political  influAice,  because  they  will 
f^mdua%  become,  fitting  depositaries  of  it  It  would  scarcely  be  too  mucli  to  say,  that 
tlw  PnUuaa  goierament  must  have  contemplated  such  a  change;  tor  ila  administra- 
tinB,  duimg  the  laat  fburteen  years,  Hai  been -directed  to  prodace  a  state  of  society  in 
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by  RMidiig  thim  fit  IP  wemlM  k.  Jsthff«»nyihiQgiiii»Utk«aMitoKylhMil»Bldtx^ 
119  mkk  t»  909  tlktm  ki  pMMnnm  of  i%  toonfif  ?  It  i|  nc^  b«tt«,  Uuit  libmty  BbooM 
Kve  npuntwiWMHily  from  •  «^  pffpfiml  for  te  yeception,  ^odin  wludi  its  Midt  hMt 
gpidiMUy  )>eea  m^teifiigiii  ih*  nfttunl  f«opeM  of  aofiffty,  t^n  violfoUy  to  plaiii  k  tm 
81907  <^  tbomyf^KHMicit  wbtre  im>  eoi^^iufd  qu^Iiliei  gi?«  •trength  to  ict  noli,  and 
l>ffuHy  to it»  blestomm  whoroit  does  pot  throw  wid^  Ui  p«rt9ipial  sMdow,  fmder whkii 
tibo  piopiiniey  AmI  bappiiifM  feod  ssAife,  but  ^lisgtf  19>  lUbe  thecourd  of  Jonah,  in 
ih9  nigbt  of  i^opidar  tnnmll;,  9Bd  unqfttnral  and  mtmng^iA  ianoramn^  to  psiishin  iIm 
c^pmiig  beMlh  ihe  hmt  i^  mckkm  fitctum^  ox  the  <»P9umiiig  fire  of  Ibceign  intofa* 

^^  Tl^s  gr«ftt,  Mid  fiomewhat  ffolentmcaaufe*  of  creating  in  the  stateanew  oider  of  dw 
tliseni  po^setslng  rndqEtendent  property,  was  preceded  and  ftjlowed  by  a  crowd  of  other 
gjjfSyme,  all  tending  to  tho  same  end,  to  let  loose  liie  eaogTes  of  aU  daises  of  iAnt  pao« 
jj^f  and  bring  tbev  into  a  more  conifortable  social  rd^tion  to  eaeh  otfaor.  While  the 
pBiBanfi7  w^tre  not  eoly  set  ftee,  bat  oomrerted  into  huidhelden,  the  ariatooracy  WMsa 
8tiin}y  depitTed  of  that  exemption  Irom  tascation  f^inth,  more  than  anytfahig  dse,  wm* 
ders  them  odioiis  in  evsry  country  where  it  has  betn  allowed  to  remain.  They  strugA 
1^  hard  to  keep  Aeir  estates  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land  tax,  but  the  king  and  HasoA 
enfe«rg  werumflexiblet  '  We  h^pe,'  says  the  eoyal  ediet,  *jthat  those  to  whom  dm 
measure  wui  apply  will  reflect,  that,  in  future,  they  will  be  free  from  the  rqnoach  of 
escaping  publie  burdens  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow^sabieots.  They  will  likewise  m. 
fleet)  tlut  the  tax  to  be  laid  upon  them  will  not  equal  itbe  expence  to  whidi  diey  would 
be  put,  if  called  on  to  perform  the  military  services  which  oriffinally  burdened  theit 
estates*'  The  whole  financial  system  acquired  an  unifotmity  and  eqiudi^  of  distribtu 
tion,  which  simplified  it  to  aU,  and  diminidied  the  expence  of  collection,  while  it  in* 
creased  the  revenue.  Above  all,  that  anomalous  systooti,  under  which  every  province 
had  its  own  budget,  and  its  peculiar  taxes,  was' destioyed,  and  Hardenberg,  after 
much  opposition,  carried  throu^  one  uniform  and  universal  system  for  the  whole  mo^ 
narchy.  This  enal^ed  him  to  get  rid  of  another  monstrous  evfl.  Under  the  miserable 
Sjnitem  of  financial  separation,  every  province  and  every  town  was  surrounded  inth  cus« 
tom-houses,  taxing  and  watdiinp;  the  productions  of  its  neighbours,  as  if  th^  came  from 
finieign  countries,  and  discouragmg  all  internal  communication.  -  The  whole  was  ^rept 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  nadonal  expenditure  in  its  various  dq>artments,  the  ways 
and  means,  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  funds  for  meeting  it,  were  given  forth 
with  a  publidty  which  furoduced  confidence  in  Prussia,  and  alarm,  as  setting  a  bad  ex* 
ample,  in  some  less  prudent  cabinets.  Those  amongst  ourselves  idu)  damour  moat 
loudly  against  the  misconduct  of  Ae  Prussian  government,  will  allow,  that  the  sccuUri* 
zation  and  sale  of  the  churdi  lands  was  a  liberid  and  patriotic  measure ;  those  who  more 
wisdy  diink,  that  an  arbitrary  attadi  on  any  spedes  of  property  endangers  the  security 
of  aU  property,  will  lament  that  the  puUie  neeessides  should  have  rendered  it  adviseable. 
The  servitudes  of  tlmlage,*  of  brewing  beer,  and  distflljng  spirituous  liquors,  existed 
in  their  most  oppresdve  form,  discoura^g  agriculture,  and  foetermg  the  ruinous  spirit 
of  monopoly.  They  were  abolished  with  so  unbaring  a  hand,  that,  though  Indemnifi- 
cation was  not  absolutely  r^flosed,  the  formfe  aim  nmes  of  proof  of  loss  sustained  to 
found  a  daim  to  it  were  of  such  a  na|:iU:e,  as  to  render  it  dimcuU  to  be  procured,  and 
trifling  when  made  good*    This  was  too  unq^aring^ 

^'  In  the  towns  there  wns  much  less,  to  be  done;  it  was  only  necessary  to  release  their 
arts  and  manufactures  from  M  testraints,  and  muse  tlieir  4tizeoa  to  an  interest  in  the 
pubUc  weal,  liardenberg  attempted  the  ficst  by  a  measure  oh  whidi  more  popular  ga- 
Demments  have  not  yet  been  b(^  enough  to  -venture,  however  strongly  it  has  been  ws* 
commended  by  poliidcal  economists ;  he  strudt  down  ait  one  blow  all  guildries  and  cor* 
porations9-<-net  those  laiger  f^ruM,  which  include  all  iiit  oitizens  of  a  town,  and  consti* 
tttte  a  borough^  but  those  subordinate  foems  whidi  regaxd  paiticHlar  classes  and  profos* 
sions.  But,  whether  it  was  from  views  of  &iance,  or  that  ne  found  himself  compdled, 
by  opposing  interests,  to  yield  someUung  to  the  old  prindple,  ^lat  the  public  is  totally 
unqufuified  to  judge  Fho  JBfirvfis  them  well,  and  who  aerves  them  badly,  but  must  have 
aome  person  to  make  the  discovery  for  them,  the  ChanoellcHr  sAems  to  have  lost  his  wuy 
in  this  messure.  He  left  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  ev>^  profession,  free  from  the 
falters  pf  an  incorporated  body ;  but  he  converted  tlie  government  into  one  huge,  unl* 
versal  coipora^n,  and  allowed  no  man  to  pursue  any  profession  wkhout  annually  jpro* 
curing  and  paying  for  ^  permission  of  the  state.  Tne  Gewerbsteuer^  introduced  In 
1810,  is  a  yearly  tax  on  ev^ry  man  who  follows  a  profession^  on  account  of  that  pro* 
fosdon ;  U  » li^to  our  aiUt  and  pedlar  Hoences,  but  it  is  universaL  So  lar,  it  is  only 
financial  t  tjaiai  Msm$^  no  means  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  here  reappear 
tbtjgj^/l^^lllf^^^mig^vievoher  of  those  pro^^ons,  wMph  are  held  to  concern 

t^jMi^Msi  produce  a  ocrtificisto  of  the  pvovindal  ||ovemment, 

■4^    "  ^ 


^■m 


osn  apyemmoot  of  dbrefudiag  ttie  improvcmsBt  of  its«i4^|eoli  i». 
^the  BiHish  ParKMunt^^i^  of  eoartririag  uitanf  so  xmtae  tbe 

•enrttudc. 


t^h^  If  duly  ^iiaUfled  lo  exeidge  it.  Doctors  and  chiam^HiwMlM,  midwtvtt  mmI 
sbif^bwdiden,  iK>tanes.pubHe  and  miU-wrights,  boohMlleia  and  makevt  of  vater-pipes* 
with*  |UMt  of  <m^er  equally  homo|;eQeous  piofessioiialista,  mmst  be  guaranteed  by  that 
apartment  of  the  government  within  whose  ts^bxstt  their  oecupatkin  is  most  naturally 
mdudedy  as  perfectly  fit  to  execute  their  professions.  The  s^tem  is  cumbersome^  but 
U  wants,  at  leasee  the  exclusive  esprit  de  corps  of  corporations. 

"TheoUi^r^d  more  important  object,  that  of  rouraig  the  citizens  to  an  activeconcem 
m  the  afiaurs  6f  their  own  community,  had  already  been  accomplished  by  Stein  in  bis 
Sia^Qrinung^  or  Constitution  for  the  cities,  which  was  completed  and  promulgated  in 
1808,  He  did  not  go  &e  length  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  for  the 
naagisteacy  IS  elected  only  every  third  year;  but  the  elective  franduse  is  so  widely  dia. 
tnbttted  amonp  all  resident  householderB,  of  a  certain  income  or  rental,  that  none  are  ex- 
chided  whom  it  would  be  proper  to  adnait.  Nay,  con^Uunta  are  sometimes  heard  ftom 
pera^  of  the  npper  ranks,  that  it  compds  them  to  give  up  paying  any  attention  to  ci- 
vic «flfair»,  because  it  places  too  direct  and  overwhelming  an  influence  in  the  hands  of 
the  lower  orders.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  good  which  it  has  done,  were 
thff e  nothing  else  than  the  publicity  which  it  has  bestowed  on  the  management  and  i»o- 
ceedm^s  of  pubUc  and  charitable  tostituaons.  The  first  merdiant  of  BresUu,  the  se- 
cwid  aty  of  the  monarchy,  told  me  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  what  a  change  it  had 
drected  for  the  better,  and  what  interest  every  citizen  now  took  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  in  hospitals  and  schook,  in  roads,  and  bridges,  and  pavements,  and 
water-pipes,  '  Nay,'  added  he,  «  by  our  example,  we  have  even  compelled  the  Catho- 
hc  charities  to  print  accounts  of  thek  fiinds  and  proceedioga ;  for,  widiout  doing  so, 
they  could  not  have  stood  against  us  m  public  confidence.'  This  is  the  true  view  of  the 
matter ;  nor  is  there  any  dim^r  that  the  democratic  principle  will  be  extravagant  in  the 
subordinate  communities,  while  the  despotic  principle  is  so  strong  in  the  general  govern- 
ment  of  the  country. 

"  Such  has  been  the  general  spurit  of  the  administration  of  Prussia,  since  the  battle  of 
Jena ;  and  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  her  government  to  deny,  that  in  all  this  it  has 
acted  with  an  honest  and  effective  view  to  the  puUic  welfare,  and  has  betrayed  anything 
hilt  a  B^fish  or  pr^udiced  attachment  to  old  and  mischievous  relations ;  that  was  no 
part  of  the  character  of  either  Stehi  or  Hardenberg.  The  government  is  in  its  forms  a 
dfspoticone;  it  wields  a  censorship ;  it  is  armed  with  a  strict  and  stem  police ;  and,  in 
onesense,tlie  property  of  the  subject  is  at  ito  dii^osal,  in  so  for  as  the  portion  of  his 
goods  which  he  shall  contribute  to  the  public  service  d^uds  only  on  the  Measure  of  the 
government ;  but  let  not  our  just  hatred  of  despotic  forms  nuike  us  blind  to  substantial 
good.  Under  these  forms,  the  govemment,^  not  more  from  policy  than  inclination,  has 
been  guilty  of  no  oppressions  which  might  place  it  in  dangerous  oppotdtion  to  public 
feeling  or  opinion ;  while  it  has  crowded  it^  administration  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
ameliorations,  which  gave  new  life  to  all  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  state,  and 
brought  all  classes  of  society  into  a  more  natural  array,  and  which  only  ignorance  or 
prejudice  can  deny  to  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  honourable  to  the 
executive.  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  there  be  any  example  of  a  popular  government 
dmng  so  mudi  real  good  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  much  continued  effect.  When 
a  minister  roots  out  abuses  which  impede  individual  prosperi^,  gives  free  course  to  the, 
arts  and  industry  of  tbe  country,  throws  open  to  the  de^praded  the  paths  o{  comfort  and 
respectability,  and  brings  down  the  artificial  privileges  of  the  high  to  diat  elevation  which 
nature  demands  in  every  stable  form  of  political  society ;  while  he  thus  prepares  a  people 
for  a  popular  government,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  this  very  pr^aration,  he  createa 
the  safost  and  most  unfoUmg  means  of  obtaining  it,  he  stands  much  higher,  as  a  states- 
ma^  and  philosopher,  than  the  minister  who  rests  satisfied  with  the  easy  prabe,  and  the 
more  than  doubtjiil  experunent,  of  givmg  p<^ular  forms  to  a  people  which  knows  nei- 
ther how  to  vahie  nor  exercise  them.  The  statesmen  of  this  age,  more  than  of  any  other, 
flight  to  have  learn^  the  folly  of  casting  the  pdltical  pearl  before  swine. 

*'*'  Tbis  is  no  defence  of  despotism ;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  good  which  the  Prussian 
^emment  has  done,  and  an  elucidation  of  the  general  spirit  of  improvement  in  which 
It  has  acted ;  but  it  frimishes  no  reason  for  rewuning  the  despotic  forms  under  which 
this  cood  has  been  wrought  out,  so  soon  as  the  public  wishes  require,  and  the  pubHc 
mind  isj^  m  some  naeasure,  capable  of  using  more  liberal  and  manly  instruments.  .  On 
the'other  hand,  it  is  most  unfair  (and  yet^  in  relation  to  Prussia,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon) to  forget  what  a  monarch  has  done  for  his  subjects,  in  our  hatred  (^  the  foct  that 
he  has  done  it  without  Aeir  assistance,  and  to  set  down  his  government  as  a  mere  igao- 
iteit,  sdfiflh,  and  debasing  tyranny.  The  despotism  of  Prussia  stands  as  far  above  that 
of  Naples,  or  Austria,  or  Spam,  as  our  own  constitution  stands  above  the  mutilated. 
Charter  of  France.  The  peo^e  are  personally  attached  to  their  king ;  and,  in  regard 
to  his  government,  they  fed  and  recognize  the  real  good  which  has  been  done  infinitely 
more  strongly  than  the  want  of  the  unknown  good  whidi  is  yet  to  be  attained,  and  whim 
alone  can  secure  the  contimnmce^f  i^-the  rest.    T^M^have  not  enjoyed  the  political 
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I>B  Mean's  LITE  or  AVDaXW  MBLVILtE. 


The  Chrittiaii  religion^  ever  mnee 
its  birth^  has  acted  like  a  Deitv  upon 
earthy  and  its  history  forms  a  chain  of 
atapendous  miracles.  Its  wonderful 
origin^  its  miraculous  spread^  its  asto* 
nishing  triumphs^  the  mighty  changes 
which  it  has  wrought  in  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  mankind^  and  the  in« 
estimable  benefits  which  ithasahower«» 
ed  upon  the  nations  that  have  prao« 
tised  it,—- these  thingsamaze  us  in  con- 
templating lliem  with  their  superhu* 
man  character^  andoverwhelm  us  with 
die  oonviction,  that  Christianity  must 
ol  necessity  have  proceeded  from  Hea^ 
ven. 

The  Rdbrmation>  or^  to  q>eak  more 
ecnrrectlyy  the  resuscitation  of  this  re- 
]%;ion^  aner  it  had  been  vhrtually  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  professed  to  be 
its  own  ministers^  exhibited  chaimcter« 
istics  but  little  less  wonderful  than 
tiioee  which  it  displayed  in  its  first  rise 
and  progress.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  oth^,  it  triumphed  by  tvamplhig 
under  its  feet  what  seemed  to  be  the 
laws  of  nature^  and  moral  and  physi- 
eal  imposribilities.  Nearly  all  eartUy 
authorities  were  opposed  to  the  re- 
formers^—rulers/  as  well  as  sul!rjeota» 
were  almost  everywhere^  with  regard 
to  religious  matters^  the  slaves  of  the 
Pope-— the  Catholic  religion  possessed 
everything  that  could  render  it  attvao^ 
tive  in  the  eyes  of  governments^  and 
lliat  of  the  teformers  dii^layed  many 
things  that  were  calculated  to  fill  «>* 
vemments  with  dislike  and  dread.  The 
CathoKceler^  left  nothing  unemploy- 
ed that  promised  to  seduce  and  enslave 


mankind ;  they  indulged  the  pessioM^ 
tolerated  almost  every  ain,  filled  the 
path  to  heaven  with  worldly  pleasures, 
ensured  paradise  to  the  whole  of  their 
followers,  and  doomed  all  who  might 
fi^rsake  them  to  perditk>n ;  while  the 
refiNrmersforbadeeven  innocent  amuse* 
ments,  insisted  upon  self-denial  and 
privations,  made  salvation  a  matter  of 
difficult  attainment,  and  used  that  fnr 
making  proselytes  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unpalatable  to  human 
nature.  Yet  the  powerkas  prevailed 
against  themighty— goTemments  were 
conquered  by  tl|e  books  and  sermcms 
of  a  few  proscribed  indiridmak — ^the 
moat  powerfhl  chains  that  ooidd  be  ri« 
vetted  on  nations  were  broken  by  ^ 
mere  breath  of  thooe  whom  the  world 
was  instructed  to  regnod  as  the  aocur* 
aed  instruments  of  tbe  devHr— huaun 
nature  rejected  gratification  for  auate* 
rities  and  mort&cations,  and  Chriati* 
anity  onoe  more  became  a  reality,  aa 
well  as  a  name,  to  bestow  on  mankind 
temporal  benefits  and  eternal  happi* 
ness. 

The  same  end  waa  to  be  reached  in 
different  nations,  the  circumstances  of 
wlu^  were  perfectly  disrimilar ;  and 
therefbre  the  Reformation  worked  in 
different  countries  by  instruments  of 
die  most  opposite  character.  In  one 
it  employed  the  humblest  individual, 
in  another  a.  monarch  v^as  its  uncon* 
adous  agent ;  here  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant fought  its  battles,  there  the  nobi- 
lity ranked  among  its  most  efficient 
champions.  P(^ticEil  intrigues,  the  un- 
principled strife  of  factions,  national 
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quarrelsy  the  profikacy  and  crimes  of 
sovereigns^  extraorcunary  and  unnatu- 
ral events,  the  efforts  ofVthose  who  up* 
held  the  cause  of  CathcAicisn]^  all  har-  * 
moniously  conspired  to  give  success  to 
the  RefiDraation.  It  was  essential  for 
^its  sufcess^  as  far  as  human  reason  can 
iudge,  that  the  guilt  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England 
was  so  great,  and  was  of  so  singmar  a 
character.  Considered  i^rt  from  the 
HeffM'matioA,  all  these  tlungs  seem  but 
a  chaos  of  accidents ;  hut,  considered 
in  connexion  with  it,  they  appear  to 
form  a  wonderful  combination — a 
scheme  so  complex,.vast,  magnificent,' 
and  perfect^  as  to  render  it  impossible 
Ibr  us  tonsmbe  it  to  chance,  or  to  any-* 
thin^  kfli  than  over-ruling  Providence. 
-■  Fmaps  the  most  curimia  and  inte-r 
resting  portion  of  the  histcoy  of*  the 
Refbrmation  appertains  to  Scotland. 
The  beauty  of  Mary-^her  wild  and  f** 
tal  attachment-^tiie  romastie  and  aiiK> 
gttlar  nature  of  her  errbrsand  guil^-^ 
the  soft  and  womanish  diaracter  of  hw 
mmduet,  notwithstanding  its  crimi- 
nality^-HNid  her  misfortunes  and  sor- 
vamn  ;*Mhetoweringduiracter  of  Knox 
— 4u8  five  and  heroism-^his  austerity 
and  infleKtt^tv->^-tfae  prodigious  in* 
fluenoe  which  ne  ^acquired  by  his  ta.» 
lents  and  sed^^-and  the  Yemackable 
victasitndea  thvou^  which  he  pi^ssed ; 
•—all  these  matters^  conlnned  with  the 
striildng  and  oontrwted  charaeters  «nd 
detda^f  the  other  personages,  who  in- 
teutieiially  or  unconsciously  bor6  m 
part  in  the  Reformation  of  Seodand, 
crve  to  its  history  the  seductive  air  and 
onunatio  interest  of  a  romaace. 

Dr  M'Crie's  litei^  hme  is  too  well 
established  to  need  nata  ua  support  or 
illustration^  and  we  notice  his  Life  of 
Melville  rather  to  direct  the  attention 
of  such  of  our  readers  aa  are  unao* 
quainted  with  it,  to  a  work  ttplete 
«idi  interest  and  instruotien^  than  to 
emblason  bis  merits.  If  Melville  and 
James  will  not  take  hold  of  the  fed* 
ings  like  Knox  and  Mary»  and  if  the 
atrugglea  which  established  and  ^wea^ 
threw  die  Presbyterian  polity  will  not 
bear  comparison,  in  pomt  of  impor* 
tance>  witn  the  events  of  the  Rcferma* 
tion,  the  book  still  fdls  but  little  her 
low  its. learned  author's  Life  of  Kn0X| 
with  ifegard  to  its  oupability  of  yield* 
ing  ^ileasure  and  prom.  It  is,  in  fiiet, 
as  I^  M'Crie  observes,  a  continuation 
of  that  work,  with  respect  to  Aeeode* 
siaatical  history  pf  Scotland^  and  it 


places  before  us  the  conduct  of  the  Re« 
formers  after  they  had  crushed  Popery* 
thdr  contests  with  Morton  and  James, 
their  triumph  over  Episcopacy,  and 
their  subsequent  overthrow;  and  it 
moreover  ^ves  a  mass  of  information^ 
touching  we  state  of  learning  in  Scot* 
land  during  this  period  of  Scottish  his- 
tory. Our  readers  will  readily  believe, 
that  such  a  writer  as  Dr  MTrie  could 
not  write  on  matters  like  these  with* 
out  producing  a  most  valuable  publi-  - 
cation. 

Andrew  Melville  sprung,  in  1545, 
from    a   highly   respectable    family, 
though  his  &ther  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed but  a  slender  fortune.    Aifter 
giving  evidences  of  great' genius,"  end 
making  himself  master  of  afi  the  leam« 
ing  that  could  be  gained  in  his  own 
country,  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  nine* 
teen,  to  prosecute  his  studies  on  the 
Continent  He  went  first  to  Paris;,  and 
afterwards  to  Geneva.  He  distinguish^ 
ed  himself  at  both  places,  and  bec^e 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age, 
•  The  Reformers  had  to  fight  thehr 
way  against  govemmente,  and  there^  ^ 
fore  they  were  compelled  to  ming]le 
politics  with  reli^oB ;  they  could  not 
advance  a  step  vritiiout  asserting  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  attemptp 
ing  both  to  :define  and  to  o(nitract  the 
power  of  rulers.    This  imperious  ne* 
cessity  will  go  far  towards  justifyii^ 
them  for  assuming  to  so  great  an  ex^ 
tent  as  they  did  the  character  of  politi- 
cians. They  cut,  however,  but  a  soiry 
figure  in  this  charaoter,  and  they  wect 
nnaUe  to  practise  the  principles  of  lif 
bertY  when  the  power  came  into  their 
hAnos.  With  tl^  celebrity  which  Gev 
neva  aoquiTed  for  the  political  natoit 
of  the  tlie<d0gy  taught  within  it,  our 
readersare  familiar.  It  waathete,in  the 
words  of  Dr  M'Crie,  *'  that  Knox  first 
fdt  the  ludlowed  fliune  of  liberty  kin^ 
die  in  his  breast ;  and,  while  he  br^h-f 
ed  the  ^-ee  air  of  Uiat  repuUic,  be 
ceaoeived  the  enterpri;ie  of  breaking 
the  &tleca  ctf  rdigions  and  poUtioU 
bondage  by  which  his  native»c#unUy 
was '  enthralled  ;"  and  it  wMthM 
where  Mdviile  beestne  oei4fmod  .in 
those  ofbumm  whidi  had  amimtej 
Knox.  '    » 

Melville  returned  to  Jiia  natixe 
country,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years, 
with  a  brilliant  iqmtatiicm  ior  piefyv 
talents,  and  learning.  •  He  reeeived^an 
eStK  ef  being  s^iKmted  domest^  ittb 
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stroctor  to  the  R^;ent  Morton  until  a  artSttl  aytbority,  H  was  not  m  Uie  iJm^: 

more  valuable  situation  could  be  given  t»  o^  bishops,  but  in  conseouenw  of  their 

kim,  which  he  declmed ;  and  he  soon  ^^  ^  admitted  mto  the  miDis^y,  or 

after  was  admitted  Principal  of  the  '^^T'}i^V^«''^''t!t.^]lTS^^AZ' 

,,«.{»««;*.r  ^f  r<i«.»«>«r    €i  r^hl  iUAiH>*tr  ^^^  to  that  purpose  from  the  Gkneral  As- 
university^Gla^w.  "Thehterarj  ^^      This  oWvation  maylKs  applied 

history  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  ^  de^eries,  rectories,  and  infkor  UvW 

observes  Dr  M'Crie,  "  properly  com-  i^i^j,  ^i^^  exception  of  the  third  part,  &e 

mences  with  Melville,  though  the  s©^/  incumbents  enjoyed  their  benefices;  and,> 

minary  had  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  upon  jcnning  the  Protestant  Church,  tfan 

century  before  he  was  connected  with  were  admitted  ministers,  ififound  qufdified,, 

it."  He  found  it  literally  in  a  state  of  according  to  the  ordinary  fcmns.    In  this 

ruin ;  and,  by  his  energy,  persev«-c'  case,  the  rank  which  they  had  held  in  the 

ranee,  and  talents,  he  siSedily  rdsed  Popish  Church,  and  the  benefices  which 

it  to  a  flourishing  condition.  •  they  continued  to  enjoy,  gave  them  no  pre- 

When  Melville  returned  to  Scot*  c^enceor  superiontyto  Aeirbreth^^^^^^ 

land   ecclesiastical   matters  were  in  Mi\7  ,^^^1!?.  ^.^^ 

*        J*    •  mi-    Ti     •  1.  /Ti.      u  old  titlei  m  the  way  oi  courtesy,  or  irom 

«r«t  confusion.    The  Popish  Church  the  power  of  custom, 
liad  just  been  overthrown,  and  the  re-        c«  j^  ^^  gtate  matters  conthraed  until, 

formed  one  had  assumed  no  settled  the  year  1671,  when  it  became  neeessary* 

and  recognized  form.  to  ml  several  prelacies  become  vacant  by 

ic  Til-  «».,»•  !?;«»  «,—  -*;ii  .  «»:».ii.  the  death  or  the  foi^ture  of  the  incuTO' 

supreme  aithority,  to  which  he  had  been  ^  ^"^   T  *^^  "t^^^i^,Zl. 

la&ed  on  the  deiUi  of  the  former  regent.  Book  of  Duaylme,  and  m  r2.resenUtion» 

the  Earl  of  Mar."-'-  The  revenue  5  "P?'«"?,H«  W.*^*  ?«^^' "Pf,^,?!- 

the  Church  tempted  hU  cupidity ;  and,  a*  ^T  ^ou^al.  »"  '!»*  .**J»X*^ .l^'' *= 

the  sacredness  it  that  fund  hwl  beeTal^  lw»hopnc»  should  be  'lissol'ed,  and  th«r 

teady  vioUteJl,  he  looked  to  it  as  the  most  avenues  appUed  to  Ae  »"PP«» JJ  »"P"- 

eonvenient  source  of  enriching  himself,  and  mtendents  and  "•^«^- »"' *»'^"*??: 

increasing  the  number  of  hi^  dependents.  »°?f.  *«  '"^Ij^j^^^^ l-^i^^ 

The  irrelulandes  of  his  private  S'e  made  ,»°»»^'y  '"« fT^^'^Z^  t^^ 

hhn  di^  the  reproofs  wTd  censure,  of  the  }J>  *«  ''^°*,^.5;^S^„'^KI  *"  ^ 

preachers;  and  the  dependence  which  he  ^'^"'^^T'^.l^^^^Zt'^t 

bad  on  EUzabeth,  conspired,  with  his  love  p«a>ted  preachers  to  them,  after  they.- 

of  power,  in  Indudng  him  to  seek  the  sup-  ^«^  taken  care  to  wcuie  to  themselves  a 

pinion  of  the  Uberties  of  the  Church,  and  certain  portion  of  Uieir  revenue, 
to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  con-         "  T>«»e  proceedings,  as  ««!»"»  «h«y 

formity,  in  point  of  govanment,  with  the  ^'P'^^^  ""^  ?T  rl  '^n5^l^^ 

Churd.  of  England.*^  *^'"r°°*"  v^;.  ^* -^7^'^;^J^^ 

«  The  Chureh  of  Scotland,  from  the  b.-  e/ef^where  excited  the  greatest  dissausfat- 

t^ing  of  the  Reformation,  did  mot  ae-  "*"*' 

knowledge  any  pomanent  ecclesiastical        We  cannot  perceive  that  Morton's 

office  superior  to  that  of  the  pastor ;  the  desire  to  see  the  Church  of  Scotland 

emjdoyment  of  superintendents  was  a  pro*  assume  the  form  of  that  of  England, 

Tistonal  and  temporary  expedient  adopted  necessarily  implied  a  wish  to  destroy 

to  su^pl^tbe  deficiency  of  minUters.  The  jjg  liberties.  The  Reformers  had  now 
ropmntendents  possessed  no  episcopal  au-         j  f„  j^    „j  ^  reformation  of  reU- 

thonty  in  the  common  acceptatwn  of  that  |j  ,^     ^  y     ^  labouring  for 

term;  they  were  ordained  m  the  same  man-  P      /   j  •  i/.    '    i;*:  •  i  „u„^„«  »„' 

ner  a^  othVr  liastors,  and  derived  the  spe-  ij^ol^ed  a  mighty  pohUcal  change  m 

dal  powers  wS  which  they  were  invested  ^^^  ponstuutiop.  •j;he  abolition  of  Po- 

firom  the  Geneml  Assemblies  of  theChuroh,  pery  was  a  matter  of  rel^ion,  it  left 

to  which  they  were  made  accountable  at  the  constitution  as  it  found  it ;  but  the 

every  meetmg  for  all  theur  managements,  abolition  of  Episcopacy  aflTected  in  no 

At  me  estabushment  of  die  Reformation,  essential  point  religious  opinion,  aiid 

the  Popish  prelates,  secular  and  regular,  i(  was,  in  a  very  great  degree,  a  poli- 


they  were  entitled,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  ^       ^  ^^^  pulpit  that  were  purel^ 

equally  as  other  lords,  as  long  as  their  ba,  ^^.^^     they*^had  avowed  the  do<i' 

zonial  benefices  were  not  taken  from  them  i^"»*^»   *".^/        '  u^x.'       4.  ♦«  ^    .^ 

bythestat^   Some  of  them  embraced  the  tni^e,  that  kings  m;ght  be  put  to  deatU 

reformed  doctrines ;  but  even  these  did  not  by  theur  subjects  for  mal-government^ 

represent  the  Protestant  Church  in  Parlia-  and  they  had  shewn  that  there  dijlght 

ment;  and,  if  they  exercised  any  ecdesi.  be  cases  in  which  they  would  i^rlUing- 
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Ij,  and  in  virtae  of  their  office^  take 
upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges  of 
the  royal  criminals.  While  the^  had 
done  and  said  what  virtually  placed 
the  chmrch  above  the  government^  and 

Eher  the  power  of  becoming  its 
tic  judge  at  pleasure^  they  were 
tg  to  separate  her  entirely  from 
it>  and  to  obtain  the  absolute  control 
over  her  revenues  and  conduct.  Mor« 
ton  would  have  been  without  either 
honesty  or  sanity^  if^  as  a  ruler^  he  had 
not  vigorously  opppsed  them.  The 
right  to  reconcile  tne  doctrines  of  the 
church  with  the  Scriptures^  and  to  pu« 
rify  her  clergy^  was  not  a  right  to  re- 
duce her  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  that  she 
might  be  rebuilt  in  the  form  that  was 
the  most  at  variance  with  t^he  public 
weal,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  Re« 
finrmers  to  do  this  wks  Anything  but  an 
invasion  of  her  liberties. 

Had  Morton  gone  heartily  alon^ 
with  the  Reformers  in  correcting  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  in  properly 
appropriating  her  revenues,  and  in 
purging  the  clergy  of  all  improper 
members,  |ie  might  then  have  macfe  a 
stand  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Justice  and  reason  would  have  been 
with  him,  and,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  rallied  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people  around  him,  as  well  as  the 
nobility.  But  he  committed  a  capital 
error  in  suffering  the  hi^h  chui'ch  dig- 
nities to  be  disposed  of  as  they  were. 
Such  disposal  was  a  flagrant  and  cry- 
ing abuse,  and  it  threatened  the  church 
with  the  most  serious  evils ;  it  could 
not  fail  of  disgusting  all  who  wished 
to  see  things  properly  eistablished^  and 
of  rendering  essential  service  to  the 
Reformers  in  their  war  against  Episco- 
pacy. The  one  side 'was  thus  about  as 
deep  in  error  as  the  other,  and  the 
troubles  that  followed  were  a  natural 
consequence. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pre- 
vail over  the  Reformers  by  harsh  mea- 
sures^ tl^e  Regent  endeavoured  to 
soothe  thfem  into  acquiei^nce.  The 
Convention  of  Leith  was  formed  to 
devise  a  scheme  ibr  removing  the  dis-  . 
aension.  The  issue  Was  unsatisfactory. 
The  Colivention  conceded  certain  mi- 
nor point^  to  both  sides,  but  it  left  the 
great  evil,  the  robt  of  contention,  much 
as  it  found  it.'  The  Tukhah  prelates 
were  not  removed  for  realities,  and  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  higher  dig- 
nities of  the  church  remained  un- 
altered. "^   •       •      '     ■  • 


Dissatis&ction  and  strife  increase^ 
and  both  sides  plunged  still  deeper  in* 
to  wrong.  The  sees  were  filled  with 
improper  persons.  The  patrons  of  be* 
nefioes,  not  being  bound  by  any  kw, 
refused  to  oomf^y  with  the  reguiationa 
of  the  Convention,  and  they  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  to  do  so  by  Mcnrton*  , 
The  Regent  made  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  church.  The  ministers  protested 
against,  and  held  consultations  touch- 
ing the  best  means  of  resisting  them, 
and  Morton  then  charged  them  with 
sedition  and  treason,  withdrew  his 
countenance  from  their  Assemblies^ 
questioned  their  right  to  meet  and 
transact  business  without  his  express 
allowance,  and  advanced  a  claim  to 
supremacy  over  the  church. 

In  this  perilous  crisis,  the  Reform- 
ers were  destitute  of  an  efjScient  lead- 
er. They  were  common-place  meh, 
disqualified,  in  almost  every  way,  for, 
fighting  such  a  battle  as  they  were  en- 
gaged in.  Had  not  a  leader  appwed 
among  them  gifted  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the-  spirit  of  Knox — ^intrepid 
and  inflexible — capable  both  of  judging 
and  acting— able  to  inspire  them  with 
courage  and  unanimity— and  having  the 
power  to  give  a  tone  to  public  feeling, 
and  to  rally  around  him  the  body  of 
the  people,  it  is  probable  that  the  en- 
croachments, which  their  own  at- 
tempted encroachments  had  perhaps 
in  a  great  measure  produced,  would 
have  involved  them  and  their  cause  in 
ruin.  ^  Such  a  leader  appeared  among 
them  in  the  person  of  Andrew  Melville. 
He  at  once  took  his  place  at"  their  head, 
struck  boldly  at  the  whole  structure 
of  Episcopacy, '  and  rendered  them 
again  the  assailants. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  uk  to  give 
a  summary  of  the  series  of  stri^ggles 
that  followed,  and  that  gave  tp  the 
reformers  a  momentary  triumph.  The 
following  interview  between  Morton 
and  Melville  is  highly  characteristic 

*'  Morton  said  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  a  convocation  bf  the  King's  lieges, 
and  that  it  was  treasonable  for  them  to 
meet  without  his  allowance.  To  this  Md« 
ville  answered,  that,  if  it  were  sO,  then 
Christ  and  his  apostles  must  have  been 
guilty  of  treason,  for  they  convocated  him- 
dreds  and  thousands,  and  taught  and  go^ 
vemed  them,  without  asking  the  permis* 
sion  of  magistrates ;  and  yet  they  were 
obedient  subjects,  and  commanded  Uie  peo- 
ple to  give  what  was  due  unto  Cassar.  Ha- 
ving appealed,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to 
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tte  AeU  cf  the  Apostles^  the  Regent  re-  the  SQe  of  Glasgow  waa  given  to  Len- 

pUed,  soomfbUy,  •  Read  ye  ever  sueh  an  nox,  *'  who  offered  it  to  different  mi- 

Act»  we  m  at  St  Johnston  ?'  refmmg  nisters,  upon  the  condition  of  their 

IJL^!J!!:!:1.'5^^  making  over  to  him  its  revenues,  and 


*  if  ye  be  ashamed  of 'that  act,  Christ  wiU  ^^^  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stir- 
be  ashamed  of  you.'  He  added, » that,  in  a  hng,  a  person  designated  by  Robert^ 
^Tcat  crisb,  the  conduct  of  menwas  not  to  be  8on  as  **  a  man  vain ,  feeble,  presump-* 
xigidly  scanned  by  common  rules ;  and  ac-  tuous,  and  more  apt,  by  the  blemishes 
tions,  which,  in  oUier  drcunistances,  would  of  his  character,  to  have  alienated  the 
be  highly  censurable,  may  be  excused,  and  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
evfii  approved;  as  our  Saviour  virtually  than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which 
jurtified  those  who  introduced  to  hun  a  paL.  was  the  object  of  their  hatred."  This 
sud  invahd  by  the  roof  of  a  house,  without  j^^^^  impolitic  and  iniquitous  measure 

^S"^  ^  ?rS^*T  4.S*  propnetor.  produced  its  natural  consequences ;  it 
At  that  tune  the  ipngdom  of  Heaven  suffer-  £«.«;^^i  „«;..««  «i  •  i:  ^  »-^  t* 
ed  violence,  and  allmen  pressed  into  it,  with,  f  ^1|^  universal  mdignation.  It  em- 
out  asking  the  leave  of  prince  or  emperor.'  ^"^^^^  ^^^  government  and  the  Re- 
The  R^ent,  biting  the  head  of  his  staff,  formers  m  open  war,  and  it  gave  the. 
ezdaipied  in  a  tone  of  half-suppressed  in-  letter  the  advantage  altogether  in  point 
dignation,  which  few  who  were  acijuainted  of  justice.  If  anything  could  reconcile 
with  his  manner  and  temper  pould  hear  U9  tp  the  hostilities  which  the  Refonn- 
witbout  alarm,  ^  There  will  never  be  f^uietr  ers  waged  against  Episcopacy,  it  would 
ness  in  this  country  till  half-ardozen  of  you  he  conduct  like  this  on  the  part  of 
be  hMged,  or  banished  the  country.'—  those  who  defended  it;  in  truth,  such 

*  Tush,  sir,'  nulled  Melville,  «  Uireaten  Qopdi^ct  was  well  calculated  to  make 
your  «>«rtiers£tor  ^hat  m^nn^.  It  is  the  ^  t^^  ^,1^^^!;  of  general  enmity  among 
same  to  me  whether  I  rot  m  the  air  or  in  ^i,^  »w»rtTil/»  "  °  /  o 
the  ground.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's.—  yi;!?  *«t  i,-  u  m  ^  nr  i 
Pairia  est  Mcwnque  eitbene.  I  have  been  .,}^  ^^^  Strife  which  followed,  Mel- 
ready  to  ^ve  my  Ufe  where  it  would  not  ^"^^  occupied  the  most  distinguished 
have  been  half  so  well  wared,  at  the  plea-  P^^  i  he  was  at  once  the  sage  and  the 
sure  of  my  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your  hero  of  his  party.^  After  much  un- 
country  ten  years,  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  warrantable  injustice  on  the  part  of 
be  glorified ;  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  the  government,  and  determined  re- 
to  hang  or  exile  his  truth.'  "  sistance  on  that  of  the  ministers,  the 

Few  things  lower  the  Reformers  Raid  of  Ruihven  destroyed  the  power 
more  in  our  opinion,  than  their  unna-  of  Lennox  and  Arran,  and  produced  a 
tural  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures^  temporary  peace, 
and  their  practical  adoption  of  the  While  Melville  was  engaged  in  this 
doctrine,  tnat  the  end  justifies  the  contest,  he  was  involved  in  the  per- 
means.  Our  English  puritans  could  formancc  of  extraordinary  duty  at  St 
discover  nothing  that  tne  Bible  called  Andrews,  of  which  he  had  been  ad- 
for  more  loudly  than  the  destruction  mitted  Principal.  He  frequently 
of  the  Protestant  church  of  their  coun*  preached  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  re- 
try-^-nothing  that  the  Bible  more  fully  gular  ministers.  The  following  ex- 
justified,  than  the  bloodshed  and  de-  tract  is  too  highly  illustrative  of  his 
vastation  which  they  were  employed  character  to  be  omitted. 

in  ^eadin^.                   ^  "As  long  as  he  continued  to  preach,  it 

The    stnfe    of   parties,   and    the  was  impossible  for  him  to  refrain  fronji 

consequent  weakness  of  the  govern-  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  who  ob- 

ment,  for  some  time  prevented  the  Re-  itructed  the  setdement  of  the  parish.  The 

jformers  from  experiencing  any  decided  umbrage  taken  at  this  was  increased  by 

opposition  ;  but  soon  after  James  took  die  plainness  with  which  he  rebuked  the 

the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  the  go-  ™<>'*'  flagrant  vices  which  prevailed  among 

Temment  re-commenced  offensive  ope-  *J«  inhabitants,  and  were  overlooked  by 

mtiona  against  them.  Lennox  obtain,  those  inauthonty.     Galled  by  his  re- 

jnfurtherance  of  his  other  views,  the  ^^  ^^.^j,^  muttering  his  dissatiseaction 

restoration  of  Episcopacy  was  determi-  ^j^jj  ^^  preacher.    Phwards  were  affixed 

ned  on.    The  regulations  of  the  con-  to  the  gate  of  the  new  College,  threatening 

vention  of  Leith  were  revived  by  an  to  set  fire  to  the  Principafs  lodging,  to 

act  of  privy  council;  the  disposal  of  bastinade  him,  and  to  chase  him  out  of  the 
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toirn;  His  fiiencla  became  alanned  ior  his 
safety,  but  faeremained  uninttmidated,  and 
Xefused  to  give  place  to  the  violence  of  his 
adversaries.  He  summoned  the  provost 
before  the  presbytery  for  contempt  of  di« 
Tine  <Nrdinances.  He  persevered  in  his  pub« 
He  censures  of  vice.  One  of  the  placards' 
was  known,  by  the  French  and  Italian 
phrases  in  it,  to  be  the  production  of  James 
l.earmont,  younser  of  Balcomy.  This 
Melville  produced  to  the  congregation  at 
the  end  of  a  Sermon,  in  which  he  had  been 
Vmcommonly  free  and  vehement,  and  de- 
scribed the  author  of  it,  who  was  sitting 
before  him,  as  *  a  Frenclufied,  Italianized, 
jouy  .gentleman,  who  had  polluted  many 
marriagcbeds,  and  now  boasted  that  he 
would  pollute  the  church  of  God,  by  basti- 
nading  his  servants.'  He  silenced  his  ad- 
Tersaries  at  this  time,  but  they  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  for 
the  freedoms  which  he  had  taken  with 
them." 

« 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  con« 
duct  like  this  made  tarn  enemies^  but 
it  may  excite  some  surprise  that  a  man 
possessing  the  talents,  learning,  expe- 
rience^ and  sagacity  of  Melville,  should 
be  so  far  ignorant  of  l^s  spiritual 
duties^  and  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
OS,  frota  report  and  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
to  pdnt  out  publicly  one  of  the  con- 
gregation to  all  the  rest  as  a  common 
admterer.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
believe,  that  the  Church  of  Grod  wi^s 
as  deeply  polluted  by  this  as  it  would 
have  been  by  the  "  bastinading"  of 
the  minister. 

Arran  recovered  his  influence,  and 
the  ministers  were  again  involved  in 
storms ;  spies  were  placed  round  them 
by  the  favourite,  and  Melville  was 
soon  cited  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  uttered  seditious  and  treason- 
able speeches.  He  appeared,  and  de- 
fended himself  with  great  spirit,  but 
was  found  guilty  of  "  declining  the 
judgment  of  the  Council,  and  beha- 
ving irreverently  before  them,"  and 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  be 
further  punished  in  his  person  and 
goods  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  He 
kept  concealed  in  the  capital,  and,  find- 
ing that  it  was  ini^nded  to  confine  him 
in  the  castle  of  Blackness  instead  of 
^at  of  Edinburgh,  a  solitary  and  un- 
wholesome dungeon,  kept  by  a  crea^ 
ture  of  Arran's,  he  determined  upon, 
and  accomplished,  a  flight  to  England. 
In  his  absence,  presbytery  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Parliament,  and  the 


chief  portion  of  his  coUetgoea  eithei; 
exiled  diemselves,  or  were  brought 
ever  by  the  court. 

On  Melville's  return  to  his  native 
country  with  the  banished  noblemen, 
his  first  object  was  the  restoration  of 
presbytery.  The  preachera,  for  reasons 
which,  we  think,  may  be  gathered 
from  their  previous  conduct,  met  with 
but  little  support  from  the  noblemen, 
who  referred  them  to  the  king  himself. 
War  was  again  commenced  between 
them  and  the  court.  The  i^irit  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  by  the  preach- 
ers, may  be  discovered  by  the  follow-^  , 
ing  extracts. 

^^  James  Gibson,  minister  of  Pencait- 
hmd,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in 
Edinburgh,  made  use  of  the  following  in- 
discreet language :  ^  I  thought  that  Cap. 
tain  James  Stewart,  Lady  Jesabel  his  wife, 
and  William  Stewart,  had  persecuted  the 
Church,  but  now  I  have  found  the  truth, 
that  it  was  the  Eling  himself.  As  Jero- 
boam  and  his  posterity  were  rooted  out  for 
staying  of  the  true  worshipping  of  God,  so 
I  fear,  that  if  our  King  eontinue  in  his  pre- 
sent cou^e,  he  shall  be  the  last  of  his 
race.' " 

Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded, 
that  James  did  not  seek  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Popery ;  that  he  did  not 
dispute  with  the  ministers  touching 
religious  doctrines  ;  and  that  the  main 
question  between  them  was,  whether 
Episcopacy  should  or  should  not  exist. 
The  mere  wish  to  have  bishops,  was, 
it  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  only  true  ex- 
pounders of  the  Scriptures,  so  heinous 
a  sin,  as  could  scarcely  fail  of  being 
visited  by  divine  vengeance. 

Archbishop  Adamson  had  been  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  laws  which  over- 
threw presbytery  :— 

*'  James  Melville  (the  nephew  of  An- 
drew) preached  at  the  opening  of  the  pro* 
vindal  synod  of  Fife,  which  met  at  St  An- 
drews in  April  1586.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon  the  preacher  turned  to  the  arch- 
bishop,  who  was  sitting  with  great  dignity 
in  the  assembly,  and  charged  him  with 
overthrowing,  in  violation  of  his  promises,, 
the  scriptural  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  «nd  then,  ad^ 
•dressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  sy- 
nod, exliorted  them  to  act  the  part  of  bold 
chirurgeons,  by  cutting  off  sucn  a  corrupt 
member.  Adamson  complained  of  this  in- 
jury; but  the  synod  instandy  converted 
the  admonitions  of  the  preacher  into  for- 
mal charges,  and  put  the  bishop  on  hi^ 
triaL*' 
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Episcopaey'wiui  at  lei^th  abolished 

by  the  govenunenty  and  for  some  time 

matters  weut  on  peaceably.  The  eon-* 

spiracy  of  the  Popish  lorcls^  howerer, 

renewed  the  discord  between  James 

and  the  preachers.    Justified  as  the 

conduct  of  the  latter,  described  by  the 

following  extracts,  p^haps  was,  by 

the  pecuharx^ircumstances  of  the  times, 

it  could  not  fail  of  being  exceedingly 

offensive  to  James's  exalted  notions  of 

kindy  authority. 

^vA^rran  presumed  at  this  time  to  present 

^umself  in  the  palace,  and  the  reception  he 
met  with  ^ewed  that  he  still  retained  a 
place  in  his  majesty's  affections.  With  the 
view  of  esuhlishing  himself  at  court,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  regaining  his  former  sta- 
tion, he  applied  to  3ie  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, professed  great  regard  for  the 
Church,  and  offered  to  give  satisfaction  for 
any  offences  which  he  might  formerly  have 
committed.  But  thfe  presbytery  met  his 
advances  wi^  the  most  discouraging  cold- 
ness. They  at  the  same  time  appomted  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
Yam  him  against  admitting  such  a  dange- 
rous person  into  his  counsels.*' 

«^  Alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  this  poll-' 
cy,  (the  lenity  of  James  towards  the  Popish 
lords,)  the  provincial  synod  of  Fife,  which 
met  in  September,  1593,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  excommunicating  the  four  Popish 
noblemen,  Huntly,  Angus,  Errol,   and. 
Hume,  with  their  two  principal  adherents. 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchindown,  and 
Sir  James  €hishohn  of  Dundum.    This 
sentence  was  communicated  to  the  other 
synods,  and  was  unanimously  approved  and 
intiniated  in  all  the  pulpits.*' 
On  the  trial  of  the  lords^— 
*^  Melville  attended  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Church,  and  used  his 
wont^  freedom  in  uttering  his  sentiments. 
He  reproved  the  king  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  those 
who  had  been  Uie  chief  instruments  of  the 
reformation,  and  the  best  friends  of  his 
throne ;  and  for  the  uniform  partiality 
which  he  had  shewn  to  the  avowed  enemies 
of  both,  and  particularly  to  the  house  of 
Huntly.   He  challenged  those  who  advised 
htt  majesty  to  favour  the  Popish  noblemen 
tn  come  forward  and  avow  themselves  be- 
fore the  Estates ;  pledging  himself  to  prove 
Ihem  traitors  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  provided  they  were  made  liable 
to  punisfameht,  if  found  guilty ;  and  enga* 
fliiig  ^utt,  if  he  fidled  in  his  proof,  he  woukl 
himself  go  t«  the  gibbet.    The  king  and 
oooftfos  maSM.  at  his.  offers  and  said  that 
h^  vas*more  seakus  than  wise." 

In  consequence  of  the  ooaduet  of 
James  towards  the  Popii^  lords  after 
A^  i^tHm  from  exile,  the  cornmia* 
tfoneoi  of  the  General  Assembly!  as« 


sisted  by  some  paUic^^ptriled  f^ntlM' 
tlemen,  met  at  Fife,  and  iqptpointed  a 
deputation  to  go  to  Falkhmd,  "  and 
exDort  him  to  prevent  the  evil  conse^ 
quences  which  would  ensue  from  the' 
measures  which  his  council  were  pur« 
suing."  The  deputies  were  admitted' 
to  a  private  audience.  They  had  agreed 
that  James  Melville  should  be  their, 
spokesman  :  but  he  had  scarcely  begun 
to  speak,  wnen  the  king  angrily  inter*, 
rupted  him.  James  Melville  was  pre*^ 
paring  to  reply  in  his  mild  manner^^ 
when  his  uncle  stepped  forward^  and 
addressed  the  king. 

^'  His  majesty  testified  ihe  strongest  re- 
luctance to  listen  to  his  discourse,  and  sum- 
moned up  all  his  authority  to  silence  him  ;, 
but  Melville  persevered,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  sleeve  of  the  king's  gown  in  ms  fer- 
vour, and  calling  him  000*9  Hlly  vastat^ 
he  proceeded  to  radress  him  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : — ^  Sir,  we  will  always  humbly 
reverence   your  majesty  in  public;   but 
since  we  have  this  occasion  to  be  with  your 
majesty   in'  private,  and  since   you  are 
brought  in  extreme  danger  both  of  your 
life  and  crown,  and  along  widi  you  the 
country  and  ihe  churdi  of  Ood  are  like  to 
gato  wreck,  for  not  teUing  you  the  truths 
and  giving  you  faithful  counsel,  we  must 
discharge  our  duty,  or  else  be  traitors  both 
to  Christ  and  you.     Therefore,  sir,  as  £• 
verse  times  before  I  have  told  you,  so  now 
again  I  must  tell  you,  there  are  two  khi^R 
and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland!  thtte.k 
King  James  the  bead  of  this  common- 
weahh,  and  there  is  Christ  Jesus  thf  Idn^g 
of  the  Church,  whose  subject  James  th^ 
Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  be  is  not 
a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  hoid,  but  a  mem- 
ber.   Sir,  those  whom  Christ  has  Called, 
and  commanded  to  watch  over  his  church, 
have  power  and  authority  from  him  to  go- 
vern his  spiritual  kingdom,  both  joindy 
and  severaUy ;  the  whidi  no  Christiaii  king 
or  prince  should  control  and  discharge,  bat 
fortify  and  assist ;  odierwise  they  are  noS 
ISsithful  subjects  of  (Cueist,  and  meinbea  of 
his  church.    We  will  yield  to  you  your 
place,  and  give^rou  all  due  obedience  $  bajt 
again  I  say  you  are  not  the  head  of  the 
£urch;  you  cannot  give  us  that  eternal 
life  which  we  seek  for  even  in  this  world^ 
and  you  cannot  deprive  ns  of  it.    Petmit 
us,  then,  fireely  to  me^t  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  that 
chursh  of  irfiich  you  are  the  diitf  memben 
Sir,  when  you'.were  in  your  swaddfing* 
dories,  Chnst  Jesus  reigned  freely  in  tms 
land,  ih  spite  of  all  his  enemies    his  officeif 
and  ministers  convened  and  assemblfd  f^ 
the  rulinff  and  welfare  of  his^  church,  wl^ch 
was  ever  for  your  welfiire,  defence,  and  pre* 
servadon, '  when  these  same  enemies  were 
seddng  your  dettructaoUi'  and  cutdog  oK 
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Th«far  i|Meoibl(ettbc6  that  time  oontiduaU        The  eight  miniBten  obeyed^  though 

ly  have  been  ienibU  to  thtfie  enemitft,  and  with  great  reluctance,  tiie  royal  sum- 

most  steadable  to  yon.    And  now,  when  mons.  Our  limits  will  not  allowaa  to 

theie  is  more  than  extreme  necessi^  for  g|^  gQ*  aooonnt  of  the  cooferenoei  in 

t^  condnuanoe  and  discharge  of  that  duty,  ^hj^h  MdnUe  disphiyed  his  wonted 

wU^  you  (draim  to  your  oini  destruction  by  intrepidity.    After  these,  which  natu- 

vants,  and  your  most  fddiful  subjects.  ?®  mnusters  were  detained  in  Lon^ 
quarreUing  them  for  their  convening,  and  ?on  under  vanpus  pretences,  and  at 
Ae  care  tbcy  have  of  their  duty  to  Christ  l«ngth  MelviUe  s  imprudence  furnish- 
and  you,  when  you  should  rather  commend  ed  James  with  what  ne,  no  doubt,  ea« 
and  countenance  them,  as  the  godly  kings  gerly  wished,  the  means  of  separating 
and  emperors  did  ?  The  wisdom  of  your  him  from  Scotland  for  ever*  The  mi- 
counsel,  whidi  I  call  devilish,  is  diis,  that  nisters  were  required  by  the  king  to 
ye  must  be  served  by  all  sorts  of  men,  to  attend  the  royal  chapel  on  the  festii^ 
come  to  your  purpose  and  grandeur,  Jew  of  St  MichaeL  On  the  altar  were  pk- 
and  Genule,  Papist  and  Protestant;  and  ced  two  shut  books,  two  empty  dia- 
beajuse  the  Protestante  and  immrters  of  j-        ^^  ^^^  candlesticks  with  un- 

low  by  stirring  up  a  party  i^amst  th^,  Jod^ngs,  Melville  composed  the  fol- 

and,  the  Idng  being  equal  an?  indifferent,  lowma  verses  on  the  scene  he  had  wit- 

both  shall  be  fein  to  flee  to  him.    But,  sir^  nessed— 

if  God*s  wisdom  be  the  only  true  wisdom,  <«  Cur  ttant  daasi  Anglis  librl  duo  regis 

this  will  prove  mere  and  mad  folly ;  his  in  ara, 

curse  cannot  but  light  upon  it ;  in  seeking  Lumina  csBca  duo,  polhibra  sicca  duo  ? 

both,  ye  shall  lose  both ;  whereas,  in  dea-  Nam  sensum  cidtnmque  Dei  tenet  Ang^ 

ving  upri^tly  to  God,  his  true  servants  dausum, 

wo^  be  your  sure  frioids,  and  he  would  Lumine  deea  suo,  sorde  sepulta  sua  ? 

compel  the  rest  counterfeitly  and  lyingly  Romano  an  ritudumregaleminstruitaram, 

to  grve  over  themselves  and  serve  you  !'*  Purpuream  pingit  relligiosa  lupam  ?" 

We  have  given  this  extraordinary       Thus  rendered  in  an  old  transla* 

speech  at  length,  not  more  to  throw  tion— 

light  upon  the  character  of  Melville,  **  Why  stand  there  on  the  royal  altar  hie 

than  to  deveh^  the  principles  of  the  Two  dosed  books,  blind  lights,  two  basins 
Presbyterians.  drie  ? 

Disputes  thickened  between  James  "^^  England  hold  God's  mind,  and  wor- 

and  the  preachers,  and  the  recourse  ^.  ,  !v'^*^^     ;iv    -^  •  v    j      « 

wluc^thlktter.hadtopoM^^^  ^'K:JiSfc^';r^^^ 

pulpit,  became  mtol«Bb"le  to  A^  ^purj^le  whcSgiusly  expr«s  ?^ 
narch.  He,however,  tnumphed^mst        *•  ^y  means  of  wme  of  Ae  court-spies 

them  mightily,  botii  by  force  and  cun-  ^iio  frequented  the  house  in  which  the  mi- 

lung.  nisters  lodged,  a  copy  of  these  verses  was 

iiter  the  accession  of  James  to  the  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  who  was,  or  af- 
English  throne,  a  letter  was  delivered  fected  to  be,  highly  incensed  at  them.  And 
from  him  to  MdvUle,  commanding  it  was  immediatdy  resolved  to  proceed 
tiie  latter,  '^  all  excuses  set  aside,  to  against  their  author.*' 
repair  to  London  before  the  15th  of  Melville  was  summoned  before  the 
September  following,  that  his  majesty  Privy  Council.  He  acknowledged  tiie 
tn^ht  treat  with  hhn  aftd  others,  his  epigram,  justified  himself,  and  deda- 
brethren  of  good  learning,  judgment,  red  that  he  had  given  out  no  co^r  of 
and  experience,  concerning  such  thinjgs  it*  Bancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
as  woiud  tend  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  terbury,  argued  that- 
church,  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  "  Sudi  a  libd  on  the  worship  of  the 
measures  which  his  majesty,  after  sudi  diirch  of  En^and  was  a  high  misdemea* 
extraordinary  condescendon,  might  ww,  and  even  brought  the  offender  within 
4iwxA  ;»  n^w.^01^  tix  o#i/^r^f  fu.  wmMle.  «»  Isws  of  troaion.  Thia  was  too  mudi 
find  it  ne^ary  to  adopt,  for  regr^  for  Mdville  to  bear  from  a  man  of  whom 
ing  the  obstinate  and  turbulent.     Si-  hehadw^^ 

milar  letters  w<are  dehvered  to  James  ^^^    He  interrupted  the  iinmate.—«My 

Melville  end  dx  ethers.  The  object  of  j^rds,'  eidaimed  he,  '  Andrew  Mdville 

this  was  manifestly  to  nd  Scotland  of  was  never  a  traitor.    Bat,myloiid8,  theie 

the  most  refractory  of  the  Presbyte-t  ^ag  one  Richard  Bancroft,  (let  him  be 

rians,  that  the  projects  of  James  might  sought  for,)  who,  during  the  life  of  the  latft 

be  realized^  queeiitw^te  a  treatise  against  his  Majea* 
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ty*s  title  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  were  overheard  by  the  person  who  was  ult 
here^  (puUmg  the  corpus  delicti  from  his  tiraately  to  decide  upon  his  fate.  The  only 
pocket,)  here  is  the  book,  which  was  an-  charge   which  the  council  had  to  bring 
swered  by  my  brother,  John  Davidson.*  against  him  was  the  epigram^  for  which  he 
Bancroft  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  con-  had  formerly  been  questioned.   Irritated  as 
fusion  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  attack,  he  was  by  what  he  had  suffered  and  by 
In   the  meantime,   Melville  went  on  to  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
charge  the  archbishop  with  his  delinquent  make  apologies  or  retractions.    *  The  Earl 
cies.     He  accused  him  of  profaning  the  of  Salisbury,*  (says  the  French  ambassa- 
Sabbath,  of  maintaining  an  antichristian  dor,  to  whom  we  owq  the  account  of  this 
hierarchy,  and  vain,  foppish,  superstitious  interview,)  '  took  up  the  subject,  and  be- 
ceremonies ;  and  of  silencing  and  impri*  gan  to  reprove  him  for  his  obstinacy  in  re- 
soning  the  true  preachers  of  die  gospel  for  fusing  to  acknowledge  the  primacy,  and  for 
scrupling  to  conform  to  these.    Advancing  the  verses  which  he  had  made  in  derision 
gradually,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  head  of  tlie  of  the  royal  chapel.     Melville  was  so  se- 
table,  where  Bancroft  sat,  he  took  hold  of  vere  in  his  reply,  both  in  what  related  to 
the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  primate,  and  sha-  the  king  and  to  the  earl  personally,  that 
king  them,  and  calling  them  Romish  rags^  his  lordship  was  completely  put  to  silence, 
he  said,  '  If  you  are  the  author  of  the  To  his  assistance  came  the  Archbishop  of 
book  called  English  Scottizing  for  Geneva  Canterbury,  then  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
Discipline,  then  I  regard  you  as  the  ca-  ton,   then   the  Lord    Treasurer, — all   of 
pital  enemy  of  all  the  reformed  churches  in  whom  he  rated  in  such  a  manner,  sparing 
Europe,  and,  as  such,  I  will  profess  my-  none  of  the  vices,  public  or  private,  with 
self  an  enemy  to  you  and  to  your  proceed-  which  they  are  respectively  taxed,  (and 
ings,  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  my  none  of  them  are  angels,)  that  they  would 
blood,  and  it  grieves  me  that  such  a  man  have  been  glad  that  he  had  been  in  Scot- 
should  have  his  Majesty's  ear,  and  sit  so  land.     In  the  end,  not  being  able  to  in- 
high  in  this  honourable  council  !*    Bishop  duce  him  to  swear  to  the  primacy,  and  not 
Barlow  at  last  stepped  in  between  the  arch-  knowing  any  other  way  to  revenge  them- 
bishop  and  his  accuser,  but  he  was  handled  selves  on  him,  they  agreed  to  send  him  pri- 
in  the  same  unceremonious  way.    Melville  soner  to  the  Tower.     When  the  sentence 
attacked  his  narrative  of  the  Hampton-  was  pronounced,  he  exclaimed,   •  To  this 
Court  Conference,  and  accused  him  of  re-  comes  the  boasted  pride  of  England !     A 
presenting  the  king  as  of  no  religion,  by  month  ago  you  put  to  death  a  priest,  and 
making  him  say,  that  '  though  he  was  in  to-morrow  you  will  do  the  same  to  a  mi- 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  not  of  itJ*  nister.*      Then  addressing  the  Duke  of 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  strictures  on  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  were  in 
the  sermon  which  he  had  heard  Barlow  the  council,  he  said,  '  I  am  a  Scotchman, 
preach  in  the  Royal  Chapel.    '  Remember  my  lords,  a  true  Scotchman ';  and  if  you  are 
where  you  are,  and  to  whom  you  are  speak-  sucH,  take  heed  that  they  do  not  end  with 
ing,*  said  one  of  the  Scottish  noblemen,  you  as  they  have  begun  with  me  I*  The 
'  I  remember  it  very  well,  my  lord,'  re-  king  was  more  irritated  at  this  last  saying 
plied  Melville,  *  and  am  only  sorry  that  than  at  all  which  had  passed.'* 
your  lordship,  by  sitting  here  and  counte-  Melyille  was  thrown  into  the  Tower; 
nancing    such    proceedings   against    me,  his  nephew  was  commanded  to  leave 
should  furnish  a  precedent  which  may  yet  London,  within  six  days,  for  New- 
be  us^  against  yourself  or  your  postenty.*  castle-upon-Ty ne,  and  not  to  go  be- 

J.n  wL!!!^?oi-^^^^^^^                       ^^^^  yond  ten  miles  from  that  town,  on  the 

tnren  were  called  m.  "After  the  coun-  ^  »       /.     ,    n.          mi.         .    o\^       • 

cU  had  deliberated  for  some  time,  Melville  P?^?  ^  ^^^«^^'^"-  ^^^  ^f.^i^^  ^^«  ™^- 
was  again  called  in,  and  having  been  ad.  "Ifters  were  confined  to  different  parts 
monished  by  the  chancellor  to  add  modesty  ?^  Scotland.  We  join  most  cordially 
and  discretion  to  his  learning  and  years,  ^^  t^^  philippic  which  DrMTrie  pro- 
was  told  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  nounces  against  the  atrocious  treat- 
scandalum  magnatum,  and  was  to  be  com-  ment  of  Melville  and  his  brethren, 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  Dean  of  St  After  being  kept  in  the  Tower  four 
Paul's,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  as  to  years,  during  which  time  Prest)y  tery 
his  farther  punishment,  should  be  known."  was  overthrown  in  Scotland,  Melville 
Some  time  atler  this,  Melville  was  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  France, 
again  summoned  before  the  council.  where  he  died  in  the  year  1622,  at  the 

«  His  majesty  did  not  make  his  appear-  «??,*'^  '^'^'     ^^  ""^nret  that  our  limits 

ance ;  but  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  clo-  ^"^  "^^  permit  us  to  give  any  speci- 

set  adjoining  to  the  room  in  which  the  ^^^"^  ^\  "^^  literary  compositions,  or 

council  was  met :  A  low  trick,  and  dis-  ^"7  notice  of  Dr  M'Crie's  illustrations 

graceful  to  royalty,  by  which  tlie  prisoner  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Scotland, 

was  encouraged  to  use  liberties  which  he  during  the  period  in  which  Melville 

might  not  otherwise  have  taken,  and  which  lived.     In  this  edition,  these  illustra- 
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HoDft  haVe  been  re-modelled,  and  pla- 
ced in  two  ehapters  at  the  dose  of  the 
work.  In  this  second  edition,  too,  the 
care  of  the  anthor,  in  improving  his 
style,  is  very  perceptible. 

We  who  now  hold  the  pen  belong 
to  England  and  its  EpiscofMil  Church, 
and  it  will  therefore  excite  no  surprise 
if  we  qualify  our  praise  of  Dr  M'Crie 
and  his  work  in  one  particular. — He 
assumes  occasionaUy  the  character  of 
the  controversialist,  and  attacks,  with 
much  boldness,  persons  and  things  of 
the  present  times,  as  well  as  of  the  past, 
that  have  given  him  but  little  provo- 
cation, and  that  he  ought  to  have  spa- 
red* He,  moreover,  sometimes  mani- 
fests a  degree  of  bitterness  and  want 
of  fairness  in  his  attacks,  which  a  mi- 
nister of  religion,  in  writing  ecclesi- 
astical history,  ought  to  have  cautious- 
ly avoided.  This  will,  however,  do 
but  little  injury  of  any  kind,  if  it  do  no 
barm  to  Dr  M'Crie  and  his  book.  The 
Life  of  Melville  is  written  by  an  apo- 
logist of  the  old  Presbyterians,  it 
breathes  a  certain  portion  of  their  spi- 
rit, and  still  we  think  it  as  powerfiu  a 
defence  of  Episcopacy  as  could  be  com- 
posed. 

It  was  our  intention  to  point  out,  at 
tihe  close  of  this  article,  some  of  the 
political  errors  of  Knox,  Melville,  and 
their  brethren.  The  higher  the  claims 
of  the  Reformers  to  our  admiration  are 
for  their  services  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, the  more  necessary  it  is  that  their 
errors,  in  deed  and  opinion,  should  be 
distinctly  made  known.  We  would 
deal  tendtrly  with  the  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion ;  but  we  humbly 
presume,  that  the  shape  and  practical 
authority  which  the  clergy  should  take 
in  the  community,  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  religion.  The  Scottish  re- 
formers, after  they  triumphed  over 
Popery,  plunged  recklessly  into  things 
^at,  in  our  judgment,  were  far  more 
political  than  religious  in  their  nature, 
and  we  have  strong  doubts  touching 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  their  conduct. 
Want  of  space,,  and  some  other  rea- 
sons, compel  us  to  abandon  our  inten- 
tion, but  we  are  not  the  less  convinced 
that  it  was  a  proper  one.  Episcopacy 
is,  and  has  long  been,  fUriously  at- 
tacked ;  and  it  is  curious  enough,  that 
those  who  profess  to  be  extremely  re- 
ligious, and  those  who  deny  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  are  alike  hostile  to  it, 
although  it  cannot  provoke  the  enmity 
of  the  one  without  deserving  the  friendi- 
ship  of  the  other.^ 


We  wish  that  onr  pretended  friends 
of  liberty  would  ponder  well  the  fact, 
that  liberty  in  Europe  has  never  been 
able  to  advance  a  step  into  the  regions 
of  Popery.  Ireland  has  had  the  Bri- 
tish constitu  tion, /orce^i  upon  h^^  but 
it  remains  practically  in<^rative ;  the 
vast  mass  of  the  inhabitants  obsti- 
nately spurn  from  them  the  greater 
portion  of  the  freedom  which  it  offers 
them,  and  they  would  gladly  exchange 
it  for  a  Catholic  despotism.  In  France, 
the  love  of  liberty  among  the  people^ 
and  liberty  itself,  have  declined  in  ex- 
act proportion  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  recovered  its  former  influence.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy war  as  bitterly  against  the  smallest 
portion  of  popular  freedom,  as  against 
democracy ;  and  they  are  too  power- 
ful  for  their  respective  monarchs,  sup- 
ported as  these  are  by  the  influence  of 
every  government  in  Europe. 

All  this  is  perfectly  natural.  The 
discipline,  interests,  and,  in  many 
points,  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
popular  freedom.  If  the  latter  be  by 
main  force  planted  where  the  former 
exist,  it  must  inevitably  destroy  them^ 
or  be  destroyed  by  them.  Notmng  but 
Heaven  itself  could  prevent  such  a 
consummation.  The  Catholic  clerej 
have  every  tiling  to  lose  that  can  be 
dear  to  individuals  or  bodies,  by  the 
establishment  of  liberty,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  it;  they  would 
therefore  be  more  than  men  if  they 
did  not  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  A 
church  which  insists  upon  a  monopoly 
of  conscience,  upon  individual  confes- 
sion, upon  the  right  to  impose  penance 
ilnd  to  pronounce  excommunication ; 
which  maintains  that  it  can  work  mi- 
racks,  and  that  it  is  infallible,  and 
Which  expressly  prohibits  the  people 
IVom  reading  the  Bible,  works  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  or  anything  that 
may  tend  to  weaken  its  authority ;  in 
a  word,  which  actually  prohibits  the 
exercise  of  not  only  religious,  but  ci- 
vil liberty,  and  labours  to  the  utmost 
to  make  passive  slaves  of  its  followers 
—such  a  church  cannot  possibly  look 
upon  a  free  form  of  government  as 
anything  but  a  mortal  enemy.  So  long 
as  the  dei^y  of  this  church  shall  pos- 
sess irresistible  influence  over  the  vast 
mass  of  a  nation,  so  long  will  it  be  as 
easy  to  make  the  exotic  bloom  on  the 
icebere,  as  to  plant  in  that  nation  li- 
berty that  will  endure.  They  cannot  be 
conscientious  men,  according  t6  Hate 
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tenets  of  their  religion^  without  being 
the  enemies  of  almost  everything  that 
constitutes  or  nourishes  popular  free- 
dom ;  and  they  cannot  be  the  friends 
of  these  without  being  the  enemies  of 
themselves. 

The  continental  revolutionists  had 
the  sagadty  to  perceive  that  the  Ca- 
th<4ic  Church  was  their  most  deadly 
enemy,  and  they  first  endeavoured  to 
conquer  it  by  inculcating  infidelity. 
Hie  people  were  to  be  induced  to 
throw  off  its  yoke^  by  being  taught  to 
regard  religion  as  a  fable.  The  scheme 
was  worthy  of  its  idiotic  authors,  and 
it  had  a  verv  natural  termination.  It 
converted  tne  dr^s  of  the  people  into 
godless,  lawless  ruffians,  and  it  con« 
verted  the  great  body  of  the  people 
into  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Infidelity  may  for  a  moment 
have  great  success ;  if  it  be  suffered  to 
be  openly  taught,  it  may  enable  the 
scum  of  a  community  to  establish 
atheism  by  law,  as  the  history  of 
France  abundantly  proves,*  but  it  still 
must  ultimately  be  put  down  by  reli- 
gion. A  nation  will  change  its  reli- 
gion, but  however  false  and  pernicious 
wis  may  be,  it  will  cleave  to  it,  if 
the  alternative  be  no  religion  at  all. 
When  the  revolutionists  found  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  too  strong 
for  them,  they  then,  after  robbing 
it,  exasperating  it,  suffering  it  to 
know  that  they  were  deists,  and  that 
they  hated  it,  granted  it  a  monopoly  of 
conscience.  They  actually  granted 
such  a  monopolv  to  such  a  church,  at 
the  very  time  wnen  they  pretended  to 
estabUsn  liberty.  Of  course,  they  only 
raised  a  gimcrack,  lying,  impracticable 
thing,  csuleda  free  constitution,  in  one 
moment,  for  it  to  be  crumbled  to  ruins 
the  next. 

In  our  jud^ent,  the  spread  of  the 
reformed  rehgion  must  precede  all 
successful  attempts  to  establish  liber- 
ty on  the  Continent  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny  of  the  Catholic  Church 
must  be  destroyed  before  civil  liberty 


can  take  root,  and  this  can  only  bo 
eflfectually  destroyed  by  Protestantismt 
The  creea  and  discipline  of  our  church 
allow  and  sanction  the  full  exercise  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  those  of 
the  Cathdic  Chur<^  jealously  prohi? 
bit  it ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
followers  of  the  one  may  be  free,  but 
the  followers  of  the  other  must  be 
slaves.  When  the  people  of  the  (Con- 
tinent shall  be  titugnt  the  practice  of 
genuine  Christianity — when  they  shall 
be  taught  to  purge  their  religion  of  its 
errors — ^wheu  the  influence  of  their 
religious  teachers  shall  be  duly  restrict- 
ed to  religious  matters — ^and  when 
they  shall  be  as  free  from  clerical  des- 
potism as  die  people  of  England — then, 
and  we  think  not  before,  they  may  be 
endowed  with  liberty.  The  practice 
of  Christianity  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
form  the  foundation  of  freedom ;  and 
on  the  other,  a  people  never  can  be 
free,  when  the  discipline  of  the  church 
amounts  practically  to  religious  and 
civil  despotism.  We  find  abundant 
proof  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  idle  for  the  < 
government  and  the  law  to  tell  a  man 
that  he  may  do  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
if  his  priest  forbid  it.  We  quarrel  not 
with  names,  but  things ;  any  body  of 
men  that  might  hold  Uie  c^inions  and 
possess  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Catholic  states, 
would  assuredly  wish  to  render  the 
government  despotic  for  its  own  se- 
curity, audit  would  possess  abundant 
power  for  doing  it.  If  Ireland  were 
to  be  at  this  moment  converted  into  a 
distinct,  independent  kingdom,  the 
government,  whatever  might  be  its 
wishes,  woidd  be  irresistibly  compel- 
led to  become  despotic,  both  in  shape 
and  operation. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  lately  most 
unceremoniously  and  decisively  given 
the  lie  to  those  who  have  so  long  des- 
canted on  its  change  of  doctrine  and 
feeling,  but,  alas  !  it  has  done  this  to 
little  purpose.  Our  £arl  Greys,  and 
Broughams,  and  Burdetts — would  to 


*  We  vonder  that  those  who  argqe  so  strenuously  against  the  prosecution  of  bias- 
^heniy,  en  the  ground  that  infidelity  cannot  prevail  against  Christianity,  do  not  remem- 
-ber  that  a  very  few  years  since,  the  ruling  powers  of  France  solemnly  decreed  death  to 
be  an  eternal  sleep.  It  may  be  said  that  atheism  was  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, but,  nevertheless,  it  was  for  a  moment  triumphant,  and  in  that  moment  it 
wrapped  France  in  the  most  avctvl  horrors  that  could  visit  a  nation.  If  tlie  argument 
eanaot  establish,  not  only  that  religioiv  will  always  ultimately  prevail  ag^nst  infidelity, 
but  that  it  wifi  always  prevent  it  firom  producing  any  considerable  share  of  public  evU, 
it  is  not  .worth  a  straw,  and  the  single  fact  which  we  have  cited  will  for  ever  prevent  it 
firoqi  ^establishing  this. 
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God  that  the  list  ended  here  ! — can  conciliation^  it  may  be  called  liberal!-' 
calmly  look  upon  the  conduct  of  this  ty,  it  may  be  called  political  wisdom^ 
church  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  and  in  and  those  who  support  it  may  call 
Italy — they  can  coolly  read  the  late  themselves  the  only  knowing  and  sa- 
epistle  of  the  Pope — and  then  they  gaeious  statesmen  in  the  kingdom ; 
can  stand  up  in  Parliament  and  de-  but  if  cause  can  produce  effect,  if  fire  can 
mand  that  this  church  may  be  entrust-  burn  and  water  can  chilly  if  that  which 
ed  with  political  power  in  our  own  is  hostile  to  freedom  can  injure  free- 
country  !  They  can  demand  this  when  dom,  its  success  would  give  the  most 
the  fact  stares  them  in  the  face,  that  deadly  wound  to  British  liberty,  that 
the  Catholics  comprehend  one-third  it  ever  received  since  it  recovered  from 
of  our  population,  and  are  as  igno-  its  last  overthrow,  and  would  surround 
rant,  as  bigotted,  as  much  infuriated  the  Constitution  with  dangers  from 
against  Protestantism  and  civil  liber-  which  it  could  only  escape  by  miracle, 
ty,  as  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe !  Heaven  preserve  our  country  !  when 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  Catho-  its  children  are  taught  to  strip  them- 
lie  Church  is  solemnly  proclaiming  selves  naked,  that  their  enemies  may 
throughout  the  W9rld,  that  the  least  obtain  their  clothing ;  and  to  throw 
vestige  of  popular  freedom  is  incom-  themselves  into  the  flames,  that  they 
patible  with  its  existence,  our  public  may  avoid  the  pinching  but  invigo- 
men  seem  more  resolutely  determined  rating  influence  of  the  northern  blast, 
than  ever,  to  bring  it,  with  the  tre-  and  when  they  are,  moreover,  taught 
mendous  means  which  it  possesses  that  this  alone  is  ''  knowledge," 
among  us,  into  full  operation  against  "  light,"  and  "  wisdom." 
our  Constitution  !  This  may  be  called  Y.  Y.  Y. 


MODERN  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.* 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  world  hend  the  mighty  and  manifold  springs 
was  treated  with  a  history  like  this,  so  of  action  in  the  great  world  of  modem 
jiatue,  so  simple,  so  free  at  once  from  civilization.  But  Italy  presents  not  yet 
the  prejudices  and  the  jargon  of  the  so  involved  and  difficult  a  subject  to 
times.  Italian  critics,  it  seems,  all  ex-  the  historian — the  daring  violence  with 
claim  against  Mr  Botta  for  his  old-  which  its  peace  was  violated,  and  its 
world  thoughts  and  antiquated  style,  hopes  of  prosperity  blasted,  (we  aver 
and  they  think  him  beneath  considera-  what  the  impartial  history  before  us 
tion,  because  he  is  not,  like  Sismondi,  plainly  proves,)  presents  but  one  bold 
immersed  in  the  speculative  liberalism  outline  of  injustice,  easily  seized,  and 
that  pervades  the  literary  coteries  of  to  pourtray  which  with  the  passion  of 
the  continent;  and  because,  despising  just  indignation,  leads  not  to  partiali- 
the  emasculated  and  worn-out  tongue  ty  or  misrepresentation.  In  that  coun- 
of  the  Italians  of  his  day,  he  has  re-  try  there  were  no  opposite  powers  and 
curred  to  the  pages  of  Machiavelli  and  parties,  whose  conflicting  interests  ren- 
Guicciardini  for  virility  both  of  style  der  history,  as  with  us,  a  problem  of 
and  thought.  M.  Botta  certainly  is  most  difficult  solution  :  there  the  his- 
uot  an  historian  of  supereminent  ge-  torian  has  little  need  of  secret  memoirs 
nius — ^his  History  of  the  American  and  state-papers  to  throw  light  upon 
War  is  cold  and  meagre,  alike  devoid  the  unaccountable  course  of  events— 
of  interest  and  information ;  indeed,  there  all  is  plain,  violence  on  one  side^ 
such  grave,  declamatory  historians,  are  and  submission  on  the  other — the  re- 
quite at  fault  and  out  of  character,  volutions  that  are  produced  by  the 
when  they  attempt  to  narrate  the  un-  sword,  require  the  portraiture  more  of 
classic  causes  that  are  so  prominent  in  a  feeling  than  of  a  knowing  pen. 
every  modem  history  :  taxes,  court-  Hence  we  think  M.  Botta  has  chosen 
intrigues,  and  paper- war,  are  elements  for  the  subject  of  his  history,  not  only 
too  subtle  for  those  imitators  of  the  the  times  and  country  with  which  he 
classic  historians,  whose  forte  is  de-  was  necessarily  best  acquainted,  but 
scribing  the  picturesque  in  act  or  in  has  also  chosen  that  which  most  he- 
individual  character,  and  who  are  by  fitted  his  simple  character  and  limited 
no  means  equal  to  grasp  or  compre-  talents.    His  personal  rank  and  im- 

*  Storia  d*Italia,  dal  1789  al  1814,  Scrita  da  Carlo  Botta.   T.  4.   Parigi,  1824. 
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portance,  for  he  was  one  of  the  three 
governors  of  Piedmont,  must  render 
M.  Botta's  work,  even  if  it  were  far 
inferior  to  what  it  is,  most  interesting 
as  cot  em  poraneous  history ;  add  to  this 
the  known  probity  of  the  roan,  who 
retired  poor  from  a  situation,  in  which 
others  gleaned  enormous  fortunes,  to 
become  an  humble  instructor  of  youth 
in  a  provincial  town.  M.  Botta  held 
the  chair  of  some  professorship  at 
Rouen,  till  the  anti-laic  regulations  of 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  lately  eject- 
ed him  from  it.  With  respect  to  the 
historian's  style, — ^for  we  think  it  bet- 
ter to  discuss  our  author's  merits  pre- 
vious to  entering  on  the  more  absorb- 
ing topics  of  which  his  history  treats 
^it  was  to  us  at  first  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  its  antiquated  terms 
and  expressions,  and  it  may  appear 
affected  for  the  same  reasons  to  those 
(and  we  don't  envy  them)  whose  ver- 
nacular tongue  is  the  modern  Italian. 
Avowing  ourselves  extremely  bad 
judges  on  this  point,  still  we  must  de- 
clare we  find  a  great  charm  in  this  an- 
tiquated style — it  is  as  though  Ma- 
chiavel  had  re- arisen  to  lay  hold  of  his 
pen,  and  moralize  as  sedately  and  as 
straight- forward 'as  he  did  of  old ;  for, 
with  the  good  leave  of  our  readers' 
prejudices,  we  know  no  simpler  mo- 
ralist than  Machiavel.  The  adoption 
of  this  much  reprobated  style,  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  historian's  true  gran- 
deur of  mind.  He  disdains  to  herd 
with  the  cotemporary  writers  of  his 
country,  or  to  be  classed  at  a  future 
day  with  the  grammarians  and  dilet- 
tanti, that  usurp  the  name  of  literary 
characters,  forsooth,  in  Italy.  With 
prophetic  discernment  he  has  foreseen 
that  future  ages  can  afford  to  study 
and  become  acquainted  but  with  one 
dialect,  one  phase  of  a  land's  lan- 

fuage ;  and  since  fate  has  denied  him 
irth  in  the  days  of  Guicciardini  and 
Machiavel,  he  is  resolved  to  retrocede 
as  much  as  possible  into  their  frater- 
nity, and  so  pass  to  future  ages  in 
their  company,  rather  than  as  one  of 
the  all-prostituted  penmen  of  modern 
Italy.  The  effect  of  this  resolution, 
too,  nas  been  more  ennobling  than  per- 
haps the  historian  could  have  hoped, 
for  the  adoption  of  style  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  induced  a  similarity  of 
ideas  and  views ;  and  so  it  is,  that  M. 
Botta,  instead  of  writing  in  the  hack- 
neyed vein  of  either  revolutionism,  or 
anti-revolutionisni,  seems  to  contem- 


plate tranquilly  and  describes  impar- 
tially, as  with  a  century's  inter^'al  be- 
tween him  and  them,  the  events  and 
scenes  amongst  which  he  lived,  and  of 
many  of  which  he  was  himself  a  [Re- 
lator. 

The  first  chapter  of  M.  Botta's  his- 
tory commences  with  a  description  of 
the  state  of  Italy  previous  to  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
The  account  he  gives  of  the  spirit  in 
which  each  country  was  governed,  ia 
far  other  than  that  which  the  misre- 

{)resentations  of  our  travellers  would 
ead  us  to  suppose.  With  them  the  co- 
ming of  Napoleon  into  Italy,  was  the 
descent  of  an  Avatar  to  rescue  it  from 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  slavery: 
in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  let  us 
consider  with  so  able  and  enlightened 
a  guide  as  the  historian  under  review; 
the  very  wretched  and  illiberal  ideas 
which  are  said  to  have  prevailed  uni- 
versally amongst  the  governors  of 
this  proverbially  ill-governed  country. 
First  of  all,  Rome — The  philosophic 
Ganganelli  had  not  long  ceased  to 
occupy  the  pontifical  Qirone,  and 
Braschi,  who  succeeded  him,  still  ad- 
hered in  the  main  to  the  liberal  poli- 
tics of  his  predecessor.  The  Jesuits 
were  not  restored  to  their  influence, 
not  even  to  their  rights,  and  even  if 
money  was  raised  by  exorbitant  taxes 
on  the  Roman  people,  the  mode  of  its 
expenditure  at  least  was  such  as  could 
scarce  be  censured  by  the  pioneers  of 

Philanthropy. — Tuscany  was  governed 
y  Leopold,  in  a  more  liberal  and  po- 
pular spirit  than  ever  republican  as- 
sembly was  known  to  sway  a  realm ; 
and  not  only  were  his  views  of  reform 
directed  against  actual  oppression,  feu- 
dal or  ecclesiastical,  they  were  even 
directed  against  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Port  Royal  professors,  merged  amongst 
the  French  in  deism,  were  extremely 
popular  throughout  all  Italy,  and  were 
espedally  cherished  and  propagated  by 
the  successive  Archbishops  of  Pistoia, 
the  heads  of  the  Tuscan  Church.  And 
no  ecclesiastical  synod  has  ever  made  a 
more  rational  stand  against  the  cor- 
ruption and  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
church  than  that  of  Pistoia,  commen- 
ced under  the  influence  of  Leopold, 
and  Ricci,  their  archbishop.  But  the 
French  invasion  soon  inundated  the 
country,  and  choked  those  noble  germs 
of  religious  independence,  which,  had 
their  growth  been  allowed  in  quiet 
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to  mtture^  might  now  htve  been  pro- 
ducing the  frmt  of  moderate  tna  ra- 
tional princ^les  in  religioua  govem- 
ment. 

To  continue  our  review  of  Italian 
ffOYemments  at  this  period. — The 
Eouse  of  Bourbon^  now  declared  bo 
necessarily  hostile  to  the  progress  of 
liberal  ideas>  reigned  in  Parma  and  in 
Naples.  In  the  former  state,  Dutillet, 
a  Frenchman  of  active  and  enlighten- 
ed mind^  managed  state  ai^rs  beneath 
two  succeeding  princes,  and  fdlowed 
all  along  the  generous  impulse,  which 
the  reigning  princes  of  tne  house  of 
Austria  (another  anti-liberal  house) 
had  given  to  popular  and  philantliro- 
pic  ideas.  In  Naples,  Ferdinand,  the 
foresent  tyrant,  or  quasher  of  revolu- 
tions, and  imprisona*  of  his  subjects, 
amused  himself*— liow  ?  in  an  Utopian 
scheme  of  founding  a  republic  at  Sant^ 
Sencia,  to  be  governed  acccnrding  to 
the  primitive  ideas  of  the  philanthro- 
pic FilangierL  So  that  in  those  times 
we  find  wis  most  tarific  of  idl  des- 
pots, a  very  Quixote,  in  pursuit  of 
civil  refcmn  and  perfection.  The  mania 
of  libertv  and  philanthropy  seems  to 
have  laia  hold  of  every  Italian  sove- 
reign ;  the  last  of  the  D'£st^  was  not 
behindhand  in  these  new  ideas.  V^ 
nice  and  Grenoa  were  old,  staunch, 
self-governed  republics.  Lomlmrdy 
was  ruled  by  Joseph  die  Second,  a 
very  patriarch  of  liberal  monarchs, 
ana  bv  Count  Firmian*  a  viceroy  more 
liberal  and  philanthcopic  even,  if  that 
were  possible,  than  his  master.  And 
Piedmont,  much  as  the  rage  oi  its 
princes  for  military  glory  prevented 
them  from  being  fmremost  in  the  po- 
litical quixotism  of  the  i^e,  joinea  in 
the  task  of  self-<amelioration,  in  which 
it  bdidd  its  neighbours  so  zealously 
employed. 

Now  we  would  ask^  whai  or  where 
im  there  ever  displayed  such  a  diwo- 
«ition  towards  libierty,  in  both  nued 
and  rulers,  as  was  manifested  in  Italy 
At  this  period?  Where  has  all  this  phi- 
lanthropy vanished  to,  and  how  nav« 
all  its  dreams  been  overthrown  ?— By 
liie  boasted  revolution  and  liberty  of 
France.  Well  might  Alfieri  exclaim^ 
in  indignant  astonishmenti 

«<  Di  liberta  maestri  i  GalH  ?'* 

Italy  8tej^^  forward  gradually,  'ds 
true,  but  surdy,  towards  the  glorious 
iMon,  when  Ae  firatemixing  Fr^di 
wfgtclmtdi,  ovoEian  that  wisetohed  and 
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divided  country,  with  promises  of 
speedy  liberty  and  independence,  and 
finally  dragged  it  down  along  with  it- 
self into  the  lair  of  bondage,  and  final* 
ly  of  disgrace,  into  whidi  it  fell. 

It  may  be  too  fantastic  a  mode  of 
reviewing  human  event4»,  to  consider 
that  at  this  time  the  spirit  of  liberty 
was  allowed  its  full  scope,  by  way  c^ 
a  moral  experiment,  to  shew  how  far 
it  would  proceed,  s^  to  what  good 
end.  It  has  had  its  day,  has  enjoyed 
its  reign,  and  an  ill  use.  Heaven  knows, 
it  made  of  its  ascendancy.  If,  at  this 
moment,  the  contrary  principle  is  aU 
lowed  its  turn  and  trial,  say  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  (for  we 
are  here  amusing  ourselves  with  sup- 
positions,) if  it  does  go  too  far  at  times 
m  its  due  reaction,  is  it  not  £iir  ?  And 
would  not  an  unbiassed  beholder  of 
the  strife  between  these  two  adverse 
principles^-the  liberty  and  slavery  of 
mankind — would  he  not  say,  that  the 
alternate  ascendancy  of  each  was  just, 
and  that  the  bdng9,  who  conld  make 
no  better  use  of  the  one  than  mankind, 
or  at  least  than  the  French  have  done> 
deserved  most  richly  to  be  driven  to 
endure  the  extremities  of  the  other? 

But  to  return  to  the  history  before 
us.  As  soon  as  the  French  Revolution 
had  gath^ed  some  confidence  in  its 
military  force,  Italy  seemed  marked 
out  by  its  chiefs  as  the  channel  in- 
to which  the  stream  of  ferocity  and 
violence  that  then  inundated  France 
was  to  be  turned.  Belgium,  often 
overrun,  was  looked  upon  as  an  easy 
and  a  certain  conquest.  The  coun- 
tries on  the  Rhine  were  too  near  the 
heart  of  Austria,  and  too  well  guarded 
by  her  numerous  armies,  to  render  in- 
vasions on  that  side  eiUier  tempting 
or  feasible ;  whilst  the  phl^matic  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  ofiered  little 
hopes  that  they  would  join  in  the  wild 
principles  of  democracy  that  had  ex- 
cited ttie  French*  The  known  national 
character  of  the  Italians  ofibred  all  t^e 
temptations  that  were  denied  by  that 
of  the  Grermans ;  the  ancient  associa- 
tions, too,  connected  with  the  classic 
land  of  liberty,  could  not  but  be  sup- 
posed still  to  influence  her  sons,  and 
mdine  them  to  grasp  at  an  opportuni- 
ty of  recovering  liieur  ancient  liberty, 
and  of  vindicating  their  former  finne. 
Popular  as  were  tiie  wars  of  Belgium 
and  that  on  the  Rhine,  still  the  volun- 
teers  that  fliocked  thither  were  of  the 
lower  osdars;  whilst,  as  60(m  as  an 
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arm  J  wiA  ftmned  for  the  conqudst  of. 
Italy,  the  scholar  left  his  eoUege^  and 
the  concealed  young  nohle  his  hiding- 
place^  that  they  might  partake  in  tne 
pleasure  of  not  only  beholding  the  Ro- 
man land^  but  of  beholding  it  as  con- 
querors and  liberators.  The  same  mo- 
tires  urged  on  the  French  to  invade 
Italy  that  had  done  so  in  all  ages  of  the 
monarchy^  in  spite  of  the  continued 
and  manifold  disasters  which  it  was 
their  fate,  according  to  the  proverb,  to 
meet  with  in  that  country*  Thither^ 
then^  was  bent  the  principal  force  of 
the  republican  armies. 

Of  the  princes  of  Italy,  who  all  could 
not  fail  to  watch  with  anxiety  the  in- 
tentions and  acts  of  the  French,  the 
most  exposed  was  naturally  the  first 
proposer  of  a  genial  league  of  the  Ita- 
lian powers;  and  to  this  intent  the 
oourt  of  Turin  early  addressed  the 
powers  of  the  peninsula,  and  received 
in  return  promises  of  alliance  and  as- 
sistance from  all  of  them,  Venice  alone 
excepted,  who  fh>m  the  beginning  was 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  fatal  principles 
of  unarmed  neutrality.  The  powers  in 
consequence  began  to  arm,  rendered 
confident  by  thdr  own  union,  and  the 
alliance  of  Austria.  Semonville,  dis- 
patched by  the  Directory  to  Victor 
Amadeus,  to  entreat  a  passage  for  their 
troops  through  Piedmont^  was  stopped 
at  Alexandria,  and  ordered  to  retire. 
This  was  in  September  1793.  The 
consequence  was  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  France  against  the  King 
of  Sardinia  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
General  Montesquieu  was  master  of 
Chambcty,  and  Anselm  of  Nice,  with- 
out one  act  of  defence  worth  recording 
having  been  performed  by  the  Pied- 
mantem—4,toop8,  by  the  way,  that  at 
the  time  bore  umost  the  highest  repu«« 
tation  of  any  in  Europe,  and  who  com- 
menced the  campaign  with  the  great* 
est  contempt  for  their  republican  ene« 
mies. 

niis  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  his- 
tcry  of  Italy,  or  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  French  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  that  country :  the  utmost  we 
aim  at  is  to  oWst  to  our  readers  some 
Connecting  and  obscure  facts,  that  have 
not  as  yet  fbund  place  in  the  military 
annals  and  memoirs  of  campaigns, 
which  have  alone  hitherto  formed  the 
nu^erials  for  modem  Italian  history. 
One  of  those  curious  facts  certainly  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  court  of  Rome 
Bcu^t  tt  ^urn  revolntioiuiry  princi* 


ples^  then  disseminating  so  rapidly^  to 
Its  own  advantage.  We  translate  an 
account  o#this  fh)m  the  Italian  of 
Signer  Botta: — 

*'  As  this  was  a  war  not  only  of  arms 
but  of  opinions,  Rome  bethought  itself 
of  a  singular  method  to  turn  to  its  own 
advantage  those  spreadins  prindplea 
that  threatened  so  dreadful  a  destruc- 
tion to  all  princes.  Fearing  the  entry 
of  these  doctrines  into  Italy  along  with 
the  French  themselves,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  pre-occupy  men's  minds  ; 
to  pretend  that  religion  itself  sanctified 
those  very  principles,  in  order  that 
thev  might  never  be  used  against  her, 
and  at  tne  same  time  to  shew  that  she 
was  the  most  efficacious,  or  rather  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  abuses 
which  necessarily  followed  the  insur- 
rections of  the  people  against  Uieir  so^ 
vereigns.  For  this  purpose,  therefore, 
it  was  so  managed  that  a  certain  Spe- 
dalieri,  a  man  learned,  and  of  no  des- 
picable talent,  published  at  Assisi,  in 
1791,  a  book,  entitled  '  /  Diritti  ddC 
Uomo'—'  The  Rights  of  Man.'  It 
was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Rabrizio 
Rufib^  then  treasurer  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  and  Plus  the  Sixth  reward- 
ed the  author  with  a  benefice  in  St  Pe- 
ter's. In  this  official  wdrk,  Spedalieri 
upholds  that  human  society,  or  the 
compact  by  which  men  are  united  in 
the  civil  state,  was  formed  originally 
and  directly  by  men  themselves ;  that 
all  is  their  work,  and  that  the  Deity 
had  no  part  in  produdng  such  a  state 
but  as  first  being  or  cause;  in  other 
wcnrds,  that  the  social  compact  comes 
from  God^  but  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  other  natural  effects  are  said  to  pro« 
ceed  from  him.  He  farther  affinns, 
that  despotism  is  no  legitimate  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  nation  has  a  right 
to  declare  the  sovereign  dethroned,  &c. 
in  case  he  violates  the  compact.  These 
propositions  he  corroborates  by  the  au- 
thority of  St  Thomas,  who,  it  seems, 
in  his  work,  *  De  Regimine  Ptincipum 
ed  Regem  Cypriy  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  them." 

To  this,  then,  was  the  Romish  church 
reduced.  Here  is  another  sample  of 
her  infallible  principles.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  Jacobinism  was  not  more 
gratcAil  to  her  Papal  votaries  fbr  such 
unheard-of  condescension;  and  had 
Kapdeon  not  proved  an  apostate  to  the 
democracy  that  engendered  him,  he, 
or  his  friend  licpaux,  might  wi^  ease 
have  couTcrted  the  Fdntiff  into  4he 
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high  priest  of  Theo^philantbropism, 
and  extorted  what  ethical  or  theological 
decrees  they  fancied  from  Ihe  succes- 
sor of  St  Peter ;  for.  what  might  not 
have  heen  wrung  from  a  Pope  that 
voluntarily  sends  forth  an  Italian  edi- 
tion of  Tom  Paine  ?  for  nothing  more 
nor  less  was  this  redeeming  work  of 
Braschi's  hopeful  protege   Spedalieri. 
We  are  not  done,  however,  with  the 
ethics  of  Pope  Braschi  and  the  Ro- 
man court,  which  in  a  little  time  were 
found  in  a  direct  contradiction  with 
this  hopeful  liberalism,  and  dictated 
by  the  same  courageous  devotion  to 
truth.  It  was  in  1796,  after  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  that  the  Pope  issued  a 
brief,  addressed  to  his  flock  in  France> 
in  which  he  exhorted  the  insurgent 
royalists,  that  were  then  vainly  sacri- 
ficing themselves  in  the  cause  of  loyal- 
ty and  religion,  to  submit  quietly  to 
tne  powers  that  then  ruled  over  France. 
"  All  temporal  power,"  quoth  the  in- 
fallible Pontiff,  "  is  the  result  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom."  He  quotes  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  support  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  Directory,  and  consigns  his  flock 
to  damnation  if  they  resist  any  hunch- 
back whom  chance  may  have  elevated 
to  the  task  of  ruling  them — *'  Avere 
Paulo  Apostle  statuito,  che  ogni  potes- 
t^  da  Dio  procede,  e  che  chi  alle  po- 
testa  resiste^  alia  volanta  di  Dio  re- 
siste." 

The  total  want  both  of  talent  and 
zeal,  in  the  Piedmontese  commanders, 
together  with  the  feeble  succours  which 
Austria  at  first  dispatched  to  their  aid, 
contributed,  as  much  as  their  own  fe- 
rocious valour,  to  the  success  of  the 
French.  The  obstinacy  of  Victor  Ama- 
dous has  been  justly  censured,  for  not 
having  entered  warmly  into  the  plans 
of   Precy  and    General  Devins,  for 
marching  straight  to  the  aid  of  Lyons, 
then  in  arms  against  the  Convention ; 
but  the  King  was  rashly  bent  on  suc- 
couring the  faithful  inhabitants  of  the 
Nice,  who  had  proved  themselves  so 
devoted  to  his  cause.   The  French  still 
made  progress  under  their  successive 
commanders,  Kellerman  and  Schirer, 
till  the  latter  yielded  the  command  to 
Bonaparte,  not  from  the  reason  assign- 
ed by  Botta^  but  from  habits  of  perpe- 
tual drunkenness,  that  incapacitated 
Schirer  from  command.  The  nefarious 
rapine  and  violence,  with  which  the 
French  everywhere  behaved,  after  their 
aflected  forbearance,  on  their  first  de- 
scent, from  the  Alps^  are  depicted  with 
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a  lively  pencil  by  the  historian,  him- 
self a  Piedmontese,  and  a  neighbour, 
if  not  a  witness,  of  the  horrors  they 
committed. 

The  battle  of  Montenotte,  Bona- 
parte's   first   action,    was   won,    not 
through  the  skill  of  the  general,  but 
in  spite  of  his  blunders,  by  the  daring 
valour  of  Rampon ;  Millesimo  follow- 
ed, and  Piedmont  was  undone.    Bo- 
naparte crossed  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  and 
encamped  his  army  on  the  Lombard 
territories   of  his  true  enemies,  the 
Austrians.    At  Piacenza,  (par  parens 
thesin,)  Bonaparte  and  his  coadjutor 
Saliceti,  robbed  the  Monte  di  Pieta, 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  which  they 
afterwards  repeated  at  M^an  and  Bo- 
logna.    To  estimate  the  full  infamy 
of  such  a  robbery,  our  readers  should 
know  that  the  Monte  di  Pieta  is  not  on- 
ly a  national  office  where  money  is  lent 
on  pledge,  but  that  it  is  a  bank  where 
the  jewels,  valuables,  and  money  of 
individuals,  are  deposited  for  security. 
Those  who  were  thus  spoiled,  could 
not  be  accused  by  the  republican  ge- 
neral, with  the  court  crime  of  being 
aristocrats,  the  Mount  of  Piety  being 
in  fact  through  Italy  the  savings-bank 
of  the  poor,  where  the  jointure  of  the 
widow,  and  the  heritage  of  the  orphan, 
were  deposited  for  security.     "  Sacro 
era  presso  a  tutti  il  nome  di  monti  di 
pieta,  non  solo  percheera  segno  di  fede 
publica,  ma  ancona  per  che  le  cose  de- 
positate,  la  maggior  parte,  appartene- 
vano  a  persone  o  per  condizione,  oper 
accidente  bisognose !"  these  were  the 
first  civil  acts  of  Napoleon  in  Italy. 

The  entry  of  the  victorious  robber 
into  Milan,  with  his  reception  there, 
and  the  encomiums  lavished  on  him, 
as  the  Seipio,  the  Hannibal,  nay  the 
Jove,  of  the  day,  (for  so  Ranza  address- 
ed him,)  are  ironically  described  ;  and 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  north  of 
Italy  at  this  time,  laid  open  with  an 
acute  and  veracious  pen.    The  authov 
takea  a  true  view  of  his  subject,  in 
estimating  the  p<Urixiato,  or  patrician- 
ship — an  aristocracy  of  a  difierent  kind 
be  it  considered,  from  that  of  feudal 
nobles — as  the  most  powerful  and  en- 
lightened party,  a  circumstance  that 
completely  separates  Northern  fr6m 
Southern  Italy,  where  the  aristocracy 
is  far  debased  below  the  level  of  the 
middling  ranks.  Here,  indeed,  tbe  ait- 
thor  might  have  indulged  in  some  few 
statistical  observations,  of  which  he 
cannot  be  ignorant,  and  which  clearly 
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thtoefn^tvatus  the  a,%6oltite  necessity  of 
a  stroug  aristDcratical  taction  ia  the 
IaOBQ(bird  territories.     This  we  will 
supply.   The  chief  cultivation  of  Lom- , 
hSLtky  consists  in  rice,  and  the  grass-* 
grounds  necessary  for  the  produce  of 
the  country  cheeses.    The  irrigation 
necessary  for  these,  requires  an  im- 
n^ense  outlay,  such  as  no  tenant  un- 
possessed of  a  large  sum  of  money 
could  undertake.     Consequently  all 
the  grounds  of  Lombardy  are  in  the 
hands  of  rich  and  immense  proprie- 
tors— ^subdivision  of  land  is  imprac- 
ticable—and the  mode  of  cultivation 
is  much  too  profitable  to  allow  it  to  be 
stmerseded  by  any  other^  however  more 
friendly  to  liberal  policy,  and  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  poorer  orders. 
>  In  the  midst  of  the  conquests  of 
Bonaparte,  nothing  is  so  remarkable 
a&  tbe  distrust  of  the  Directory,  their 
total  want  of  confidence  in  the  dura- 
tion of  their  fortunes.    Even  after  the 
surrender  of  Milan,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Austrians  behind  the  Mincio,  their 
dispatches  to  Bonaparte  order  him  to 
extract  all  the  money  possiole  from  the 
ctontries  he  had  overrun, — "  Let  the 
cftnals  too,"  said  they,  <^  and  the  other 
pc^lic  works  of  the  country,  bear  marks 
of  the  devastation  of  war  !"     They 
evklently,  as  yet,  looked  on  Lombardy 
as  acountry  temporarily  possessed,  and 
which,  since  they  could  not  hope  to 
keep,  it  was  their  interest  to  waste. 
When  such  was  the  adviee  of  the  ci- 
vil government  to  their  victorious  sol- 
diers, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
vi<^nce  and  rapacity  of  these  were  to 
b«  restrained  by  an y  bounds.   To  shew 
their  liberality  and  reverence  for  learn- 
ing, they  cajoled  such  men  as  Parini 
and  Verri,  to  become  members  of  the 
municipal  government,  which  they  es- 
td>lished  only  to  dishonour,  by  send- 
ing forth  the  most  arbitrary  edicts,  and 
ordering  the  most  oppressive  taxes, 
with  the  fbrce<l  sanction  of  such  re- 
spectable names.    The  country  people 
rebelled,  but  were  soon  reduced  and 
massacred,  and  Pavia,  the  second  city 
in  the  duchy,  was  made  to  undergo  all 
the  horrors  of  a  four-^ul- twenty  hours' 
sack.   Such  were  the  first  bltssings  of 
liberty    which   the  French   brought 
upon  regenerated  Lombardy. 

After  driving  Beaolieu  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Tyrol,  Bonaparte  lorded 
it  over  the  Italian  powers  with  a  high 
hand.  Tuscany  and  Naples  bowed  to 
a^submissive  peace  with  him.  Bologna 
Vol.  XVI. 


was  revolutioriizetl,  and  still  the  Popo 
was  compelled   to  appear  contented. 
Verona  was  occupied  by  French  troops, 
in  spite  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Vene- 
tians, when  Austria  poured  a  third 
army  into  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Wurmser.   With  its  first 
show  of  success,  and  final  defeats  at 
Castiglione  and  Reveredo,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves,   except   remarking 
by  the  way,  that  at  Castiglione  Bona- 
parte displayed  the  same  weakness  of 
character  that  he  since  shewed  in  Rus- 
sia and  at  Waterloo ;  and  all  historians 
of  this  campaign   agree,  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  in  despair  from  the  field  of 
Casti^ione,  till  his  activity  and  reso- 
lution were  aroused  by  the  reproaches 
of  Augereau,  who,  in  fact,  gained  the 
day  for  him,  and  in  sphe  of  him. 
Wurmser  in  consequence  shut  himself 
up  in  Mantua. 
-  The  interval  between  the  defeat  of 
Wurmser  and  the  descent  of  the  fourth 
Austrian  army  into  Italy,  under  the 
command  of  Alvinzi,  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon,  in  revolutionizing  the  towns 
beyond  the  Po,  and  erecting  them  into 
a  republic  styled  Emilia :  Venice  also 
occupied  his  cares ;  and  with  an  account 
of  its  fall,  we  shall  also  occupy  our- 
selves a  little,  it  being  the  case  on 
which  Napoleon  and  his  slaves  most  per- 
haps exerted  their  powers  of  misrepre- 
sentation.    It  was  a  deed  too  of  the 
conqueror  in  his  days  of  youth  and  he- 
roism, with  all  that  vaunted  purity  of 
principles  about  him,  which  his  ad- 
mirers plead  for,  till,  as  they  say,  ne- 
cessity made  him  a  despot.    Not  that 
we  join  Signer  Botta  in  commiserating 
the  fall  of  Venice,  or  in  esteeming  its 
ancient  government  as  the  very  acme 
of  perfect  legislation.    We  are  very 
unromantic  in  matters  of  policy,  and 
profess  a  total  want  of  admiration  for 
the  prisons,  the  Bridge  of  Sigh?,  the 
Lion's  mouth,  and  the  Inquisition  of 
State.     If  ever  a  government  or  state 
became  effete,  it  was  that  of  Venice, 
and  in  contemplating  its  final  subver- 
sion, we  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
censure  and  despise — the  machiavelism 
of  its  destroyer,  or  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  once  famed  republic. 

In  1796,  after  the  defeat  of  Wurm- 
ser, Clarke  was  dispatched  by  the  Di- 
rectory to  Italy,  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  bringing  abwit  a  treaty  with 
the  Emperor,  but  chiefly  to  spy  into 
the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  dt  prive 
him  at  least  of  the  civil  glory  of  coit- 
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of  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  But 
Bonaparte  was  no  man  to  be  jnggled^ 
and  Clarke^  who  was  keen  enoi^  to 
descrythe  rising  sun,  abandoned  the 
interest  of  the  Directory,  and  became 
subseryient  to  the  aapiHng  general. 
The  views  of  the  Directory,  however 
aelfi^  at  home,  were  far  more  disin* 
terested  than  those  of  Napoleon,  with 
respect  to  Italy.  They  desired,  first  of 
all,  to  revolutionise  it  entirely,  and  had 
no  objection  to  the  union  of  all  its 
states ;  but  the  despot  in  embryo  had 
other  views,  and  was  determined  to 
leave  Italy  divided,  as  a  future  prey 
for  himself.  Thus  he  spared  the  Pope, 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  commands  of  the 
Directory  to  subvert  at  once  the  pon- 


ndghbour.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
r^iictance,  the  wily  FrenehmaB  pro- 
pored  a  dilemma  for  poor  Venice,  and 
made  an  offer  to  her  of  a  league  agatnot 
Austria,  in  which  she  sho^  join  ia 
c(Hioert  with  Turkey  and  with  France. 
If  Venice  accepted  the  oficar,  the  Etb^ 
peror  would  have  ample  plea  to  in« 
vade  her,  whilst  her  treacherous  al£oa 
would  look  on  : — did  she.refuae,  then 
she  had  slkhted  the  friendshif!^  ^e  dr- 
lianoe  of  the  greai  nalion,  Itnd  was  in 
consequence  to  be  consid^ed  as  an 
enemy.  Lallemand,  in  fact,  made  the 
offisr  of  alliance  to  the  Venetian  state  ; 
they  refused  to  break  their  determi* 
ned  neutrality ;  and  to  shew  how  much 
at  variance  were  the  Directory  aad 


tlfical  throne.  With  the  King  of  Pied-    their  generd,  the  VeneAiask  ambaaseu- 


mont,  wbom>  as  an  absolute  mid  mi- 
litary monarch,  he  loved  and  admired, 
Bonaparte  concluded  ft  treaty,  gua- 
ranteeing his  states  against  any  revo- 
lutionary attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Piedmontese— a  treaty,  at  the  stipu- 
lations of  which  the  Directory  stood 
aghast,  refusing  to  hear  them,  much 
less  agree  to  them,  till  the  victorious 
general  at  last  ci^led  them  into  ac- 
quiescence. Of  liombardy,  of  most 
part  of  the  Venetian  States,  of  the  Le- 
gatins,  &c  he  formed  a  republic,  as 
a  stay  expressly  for  himself,  as  an  ap-i 
panage  or  secure  retreat  for  himseu. 


dor  at  Paris,  Querini,  wasiftf<mned 
by  the  Directory  that  Venicewiis  ri^t, 
and  that  the  alliuMe  ooold  not  be  ^^ 
pected  of  her.  SMU  Bonapftrte  Ihun** 
dered  for&  not ^  the  les»  his  indign»- 
tton  and  menaces  against  the  republic^ 
not  only  to  all  who  civilly  approached 
him,  but  expressly  to  the  pfovedilov 
Foscarini,  whom  ne  tln^atened  with 
immediate  burning  of  VexoVA,  and  a 
declaration  of  war.  At  theae  tidings 
the  republic*  on  the  first  oi  Juno 
1796,  ordered  iJbe  defence  of  LiSgiina  ; 
these  measures  of  defence  are  broug^ 
forward  by  Daru  and  the  Bonapar^ 


m  case  his  views  on  the  throne  of    tists,  as  the  cause  of  the  war  and  the' 


France  shouki  &i].  That  such  were 
his  views  fVom  the  beginning  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  bow  to  recour* 
cile  Austria  to  the  cession  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  as  well  as  of  the  Low  Countries, 
was  the  consideration  of  the  greatest 


provocation,  and  assert  thetn  to  hate 
preceded  the  menaces  of  Bonaparte,, 
instead  of  being;,  as  they  weare,  the  na^ 
tural  consequences  of  these*  Any  joiiar<« 
nal  might  have  informed  M.  Daru,  if 
he  took  the  trouble  of  exavaiwng,  that 


difficulty.    For  this  end  the  cession  oi  Bonaparte  menaced  ^osc^rini  m  the 

Venice  to  that  power  could  not  have  first  of  May,  and  that  the  tardy  Ve* 

escaped  Napoleon ;  he  and  his  jack-*  netian  Senate  did  not  debate  fincUly  ob 

alls,  however,  Mr  Daru  amongst  the  these  measures  tin  a  full  month  after, 

rest,  uphold  that  the  giving  up  of  Ve-  Venice;  however,  gained  a  itoomenta" 

nice  to  Austria  was  an  afterthought  ry  respite  from  her  threatened  fate^  by 

of  Napoleon,  a  resoluti(m  taken  by  the  coming  of  Alvinzi,  at  the  hsad  of  a 

him,  not -until  after  the  massacre  of  fresh  army  of  Austrians/  that  oneft 

the  French  at  Verona,  and  the  other  more  burst  from  the  TyioL  upon  the 

hostile  acts  of  the  Venetians,  during  French.    The  fate  of  tms  army,  it  is 

the  time  that  his  army  were  engaged  but  too  Well  known,  resembled  that  of 

with  the  Archduke  in  the  perilous  its  predecessors ;  it  was  annihilated  at 

passes  of  Corinthia  and  the  Tyrol.  ArcolaandRiToli,and  Wurmaer,  just* 

But  Mr  Botta  proves  the  contrary  of  ly  despairing  to  keep  Mantua  much 

this,  and  shews  that  long  before  the  longer,  ddivered-  up  to  ^e  French 

descent  and  defeat  of  Alvinzi  into  that  last  bulwark  of  ^eAustrianpoiver 

Italy,  both  Bavaria  and  the  Venetian  in  Italy.    The^£mp»*or  was  not  even; 

territories  on  the  Adriatic  were  offered  safe  in  his  German  dominioiis;  Bo« 

by  Clarke  to  the  Emperor,  who  show-  naparte  fi>llowedt>ver  the  A^,  chedted 

ed  very  natural  reluctance  to  a  recomm  by  the  Archduke  Chaiie^  who^t  he 
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bead  of  tlie  d^eated  Aust^iajtiB^  still 
covecfd  the  frontiers  ef  the  empire^ 
At  length  prelimiuaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Leobeii>  and  left  Bonaparte 
at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  and  artifices 
i^ggainst  the  Italian  powers.  This^  in- 
deed, die  apiHToachiiig  peace  neoessi- 
tated>  in  which  the  French  gaieral 
loresaw  he  must  offer  Venice  and  its 
dependencies  as  a  recompense  to  the 
emperor,  who>  on  his  side,  recovered 
manrellously  from  his  early  delicacy, 
and  appeared  willing  to  accept  the 
apoil  that  was  offered. 

A  long  time  previous  a  secret  com-* 
mittee  had  been  formed  at  Milan,  un^ 
der  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte,  for  ef^ 
fectiug  revolutions  in  such  parts  of 
Italy  as  the  French  deemed  necessary 4 
The  members  of  this  junta  were  ac^ 
lively  employed  agdnst  the  Venetian 
States,  while  the  French  were  pursuing 
the  Austrians  through  the  Tyrol;  both 
Brescia  and  Bergamo- fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  machinations.  On.  hearing  of 
their  revolt,  the  senate  dispatched 
envoYs  to  Bonaparte  at  Gorizia,  d&* 
manding  a  declaration  of  his  against 
the  insurgents.  He  o^red  to  reduce 
the  rebels,  if  the  Venetians  entrusted 
him  with  their  defence;  but  those 
cautious  r^ublicans  judged  the  reme-» 
dy  worse  man  the.  disease,  and  still 
begged  for  a  declaration,  which  they 
avowed  yvould  be  sufficient.  Bon»« 
parte,  by  turns,  menaced  and  cajoled 
them,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  delays 
pame  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Cre- 
mona also.  At  the  same  time,  Bo- 
naparte, from  hisDwn  mouth,  CMrdered 
Pico,  one  of  his  agents,  to  follow  up 
his  revolutionary  views  on  Verona,  al*. 
though  the  agent  himself  remonstra^ 
.ted  that  it  was  not  yet  time.  But  the 
youthfU  conqueror  was  as  impatient 
in  conspiracy  as  in  the  field  of  action, 
sad  answered  Pico,  "  Gisse  purc^  e 
fiommvmvesse  Verona."  The  conse* 
j^Uences  are  well  known.  The  V^o- 
neae  rose  upon  tlie  French,  massacred 
every  one  they  could  lay  hold  on,  as 
well  as  ev^y  Veronese,  vdiom  they 
i^uapected  of  favouring  their  innova- 
4ioas-*-cannonaded  tb^s  castles  where 
the  Fre^h  had  takea  refiige,  and  so 
auccessfully  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  that  this 
insurrection  has  ever  gone  by  the 
name  of  the  Paques  Feronaises^  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Vepres  Sidliemies,  The 
mhabitants  of  the  country  around  rose 
ako  against  the  inyaders^  and  a  defeat 


of  a  French  detachment  by  the. insur- 
gents of  Salo  infused  sniri't  and  hope 
into  the  Veronese.  All  this  was  pr&* 
pisdy  what  Bonaparte  wanted ;  but 
to  render  the  supposed  culpability  of 
the  Venetians  complete,  a  manifesto 
was  forged  at  Milan,  by  one  Salvadori, 
an  agent  of  the  French,  and  published 
with  the  name  of  Battaglia,  the  Vene- 
tian proveditor,  affixed  to  it ;  it  called 
furiously  on  the  inhabitants  of  Terra 
Firina  to  rise  upon  their  oppressors 
and  massacre  them.  That  Battaglia, 
the  (^eer  of  such  a  cautious  and 
coward  state  as  Venice,  could  publish  ' 
such  a  declaration,  is  impossilde  to 
i^ppose ;  besides,  it  bears  in  its  very 
style  the  stamp  of  French  sans-cul*  . 
Dttism ;  and,  moreover,  Bona{»rte, 
when  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  his 
peculiar  enemies  at  Venice,  never  once 
prosecuted  Batta^a,  who,  by  the  by, 
so  egregiously  did  his  agents  blunder, 
bad  long  sold  himself  over  to  the 
French  interest. 

The  annistice  was  signed  at  Leoben, 
in  the  mid^  of  the  troubles  of  Veron^^ 
which  unfortunately  could  not  Uien 
hope  for  holding  out  longer  against 
the  victorious  enemy.  It  surrendered 
to  Kilmaine  almost  at  discretion ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  noble  Veronese  pro- 
pitiated French  vengeance.  Among 
those  then  put  to  death,  the  chief  was 
the  noble  Count  £milio  degli  Emilj. 
To  tlie  insurrection  of  Verona,  chance 
unfortunately  produced  another  plea 
of  provocation  ibr  the  French  against 
Venice.  A  casde  on  the  Lido  had  fired 
tbpon  a  French  brig,  and  killed  some 
of  the  crew.  That  it  was  produced  by 
some  error  of  flag  or  salute,  is  evident ; 
but  Napoleon  laid  not  the  less  hold  of 
it,  and  threatened  instant  war,  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  all  prisoners, 
and  that  the  admiral,  the  commander 
of  the  Lido,  and  the  three  Inquisitors 
of  State,  should  be  put  into  his  hands : 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  order- 
ed to  approach  the  Lagunes.  Conster- 
nation reigned  in  Venice.  Villetard, « 
youth  attached  to  die  Frendi  embassy, 
xemained  still  at  his  post,  the  centre 
of  a  revolutionary  party ;  Condulmer, 
commanding  die  armed  force  in  the 
Lagunes,  v»is  won,  either  by  fear  or 
French  gold,  to  declare  he  could  make 
no  efficient  resistance;  and  the  poor 
wretch  Manini,  the  last  of  the  Doges, 
ran  wringing  his  hands  about  mat 
ducal  palace,  whose  very  walls  might 
have  awakened  nobler  thoughts,  cry- 


^rtk                                 Modern  HMorf  o/iM^'^  0^^ 

kig  out,  **  This  very  niglit  we  are  no*  sent  oflP troops  to  take  possession  of  Oor-- 

safe  in  our  beds."  The  Grand  Council  fo ;  and  General  Baraguay  d'Hfltienr 

was  at  last  assetnbled^  and  the  Deg0  proceeded  to  plunder  and  tl^p  off  aU 

proposed,  in  f^tct,  his  own  destitution^  the  valuables  of  the  duci^  palaee,  him-^ 

and  the  solution  of  the  state  into  de*  self  and  suite  insolently  occupying  the 

inocracy.   This  was  enoogli  for  Fran«  palace  of  the  Fisani,  and  li^ng  at  tkef 

CIS  Pesaro,  who  retired,  uttering  the  expense  ci  that  iMble  family.  The  fe^ 

well-known  sentence, "  Ogni  paeeeper  moos  In'onze  horses,  too,  w^re  seen  to 

«n  galantvofno  xe  jnUria** — "  Any  land  be  njmoved  from  over  die  portioo'  <ff 

to  a  gentleman  may  prove  his  coun«  St  Mark,  in  the  very  fkee  of  that  tree 

try."  of  liberty,  but  a  few  days  planted  i» 

Atthis  meeting,  the  Grand  Council  of  celebration  of  the  VenetiaD  democra** 

Venice,  uniting  the  noble  descendants  cy,  by  their  obliging  aHies.  MeaiHime,- 

of  those  heroes  whose  faitie  had  filled  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Leoben  ;  he  tra^ 

Europe  for  centuries,  bowed  before  verseil  the  Venetian  territories,  eaj^ed 

the  revolutionary  party  in  Venioey-**  the  municipal  governors  with  promisefl 

vis.  Villetard,  a  clerk  in  the  French  of  i^^ction  and  protection,  in  sign 

embassy,  Dandolo,  an  attorney,  Spada,  whereof  he  dispatched  his  wife,  Jose-* 

a  convict,  and  Gorzi,  a  druggist.     Of  pbine,  to  Venice,  where,  amongst  ot^ieif 

these  men  did  the  Venetian  Grand  ^iliging  proofs  of  Aer  aibetion  to  the 

Council  beg  to  know  what  they  should  repoblic,  she  K^bed  the  tcetamxty  of 

do ;  and  by  such  illustrious  advice  did  St  Mark  of  a  celebrated  peftri  neck- 

these  noble  Venetians  abolish  their  lace,  of -inestimal^e  value^  and,  till 

goveijament  and  order,  give  liberty  to  now,  kept  iinprofaned  for  tlie  «ne  of 

all  their  prisoners,  dismiss  their  Scla*  the  Virgin.    The  fate  of  Venice  w»i 

.vonian  troops,  and  erect  a  municipal  all  along  fixed  in  the  coBqaeror*smind> 

government  in  Venice.    The  French  but  he  prudently  kept  tl^  tidings  from 

were,  of  course,  sent  for  ;  and,  on  the  escaping,  until  his  own  beloved  person 

18th  of  May,  the  Venetians  found  four  was  out  of  danger  ftom  popular  ven* 

thousand  French  troops  drawn  up  in  geance.    Questioned  at  Vice««a  as^  to 

the  Place  of  St  Mark.  the  fate  of  the  republic,  be  Miswered, 

-    So  far  the.feehngs  excited  by  those  smiling,  that  France  had  no  power  or 

events  is  but  supreme  contempt  for  the  authority  to  dispose  (^  her  ally :  when 

Venetians ;  nor  do  we  believe  such  a  at  Verona,  nearer  to  security,  he  half 

course  of  poltroonery  can  be  matched  owned  the  surrendar  of  Venice  to  Dife 

in  any  history,  as  this  most  impotent  AngioU.  The  Freueh  by  this  time,  on 

conclusion  of  the  descendants  of  Zenos  pretence  of  popular  commotiona,  had 

and  Pisani.    But  the  machiavelism  of  disarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Venieei 

their  destroyer,  not  the  less  detestable  After  whi^,  what  shall  we  say  to 

because  their  pusillanimity  deserved  Bonaparte's  answer  to  De  Angioli^ 

it,  is  yet  to  be  detailed.  when  the  indignant  Venetian  asked 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  him,  '*  How  he  durst  sell  the  p^(^e 

that  the  Venetian  nobles  would  have  that  had  trusted  to  htm  V — "  Ebbene, 

consented  to  these  acts  of  self-destitu-  difenieievi,"  said  Napoleon — *'  Defend 


tion  and  humility,  if  the  independence  yourselves."  After  the  rogue  had  oom- 

of  their  republic  had  not  been  under-  pletoly  disarmed  them,  taken  money, 

stood  to  be  therein  stipulated ;  and  in  arms,  ammunition,  ships,  stores,  every*, 

consequence,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  thing,  he  says,"  Defend  yourselves  1"-^- 

signed  between  the  French  and  Vene-  This  we  tmnk  the  very  acme  of  poM- 

tian  Republics,  mentioning  some  small  tieal  treachery  and  impudence*  "  Ka#- 

exchange  of  territory  agreed  on,  the  *e/ie/<r(MWortf,"saidrDeAi^iolitohim, 

French  promising  to  preserve  traQ-  *'  e  syantbra  da  que^e  ierre :  rendiciie 

quillity  in  Venice,  by  keeping  there  a  armi  che  cihaiiUleyeci  difenderemof" 

detachment  of  troops.    lu  spite,  how-  And  in  his  person  may  be  saidto  hv^ 

ever,  of  all  these  n^otiations,  and  si-  been  spoken  the  last  w^fdi  of  Venk^. 
multaneously  with  them,  Napoleon 
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She rwooi^  end •  €o.' hav€f  been  se-^ 
duccd  iiito4Wi«^  act  of  pablkhihg  , 
a  -eolleotion  of  non^neical  Memoirs  of 
the  eminenti  Men,  Women,  and  Ghil'> 
dren,  who.perfonti  '^lays  now^ft-day» 
for  us,  U4»der  the  titW  of  Biograpliy  oi 
tlie  British  Stage.*  We  cannot  oom- 
ptiment  the  author  on  the  execution' 
ef  his  work.  It  is  only  a  series  of 
daubing  puffery  upon  almost  eyery 
name  mentioned,  and  that  laid  on 
thick.  We  believe  the  pnly  excep- 
tion is  poor  Olaremont,  who  is  abused 
unkindly  and  unnecessarily. 

It  is  evidently  the  composition  of 
somebody  intiiiaate  with  the  worthies, 
whom  he  commemorates ;   as  be  is 
manifestly  afraid  to  say  a  word  a^jdnvk 
i^y  of  ^tem.  But  a  nM  niore  dmsive 
proof  exists  in  the  indignation  occa*' 
sionaHy  exfnres^ed  against  the  manage^ 
tnentpf  the  theatre^.  From  time  im- 
memorial, players,    particularly  the 
underlings,  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  nothing  can  be  more  par- 
tial, villainous,  and  unjust,  than  the 
manner  in  which  managers  overlook 
jtheir  immense  merits^  so  particularly 
visible  to  themsdlves.    Hence,  they 
are  always  ready  to  exdaim,  ^at  diere 
is  something  rotten  in  the  theatrical 
ealxinet — and  their  biographers,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  adopt  their  tone.    We  hear  ac* 
cordingly,  of  the  *'  infamous  partiali- 
ty," or  the  ^'  consummate  imbecility** 
of  the  managers,  from  such  people.  It 
is  true,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  R. 
W.  Elliston  or  C*  Kemble,  to  be  ac- 
tually a  pair  of  wise  men,  on  the  plan 
oi  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  and  we.  doubt 
^DOt  that  they  occasionally  commit  as 
much  absurdity  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected;  but,  nevertheless,  they  in 
general  know  what  they  are  about, 
and  must  not  be  bullied  down  without 
reason.  Our  own  jolly  old  friend,  El- 
liston,  who,  by  the  by,  will  not  be  a 
bit  obliged  to  us  for  calling  him  old, 
may  ssdtely  despise  these  uttle  buz- 
zings,  and  empty  his  magnum  of  cla- 
ret, or  knock  down  his  man,. both  of 
•wMch  things  the  ancient  of  Dmry 
well  knows  how  to  do,  unaffected  by 
the  uproar  of  the  Dii  minorum  gen-' 
Hum  of  the  stage,  or  their  bottle- 
holders.    And  Charles  Kemble — hut 
.we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  forgiven 


him  for  Falstaff,  to  speci^te  upon- 

whathe  is  to  do  «md^  the  cireum^' 

stances.  ^ 

"As  fbr  us,  who  never  ^  to-a  play now- 

a^days,  w^  should  not  ha««  thought 

of  noticing  this  pen-drib^le  At  all, 

but  that  we  wished  to  expose  before^ 

the  eyes  ci  our  readevs  Mr  Kean's 

auto-biography.     From  p.  104  to  p. 

144,  an  eighth  ^rt  <^  the  volume,  is- 

occupied  with  the  memoirs  of  tihts  gen^ 

tieman,- written  by  himself.  Wespejtk' 

mer^  iVom  internal  evidence,  fornof 

even  a  pot-house  Flu tard^  could  think" 

of  wasting  fbrty  pages  on  such  a  hefty.* 

None  but  himself  could  think  of  suehi 

an  enormity ;  and  as  we  have  iMi^lf 

been  pleasantly  amusing  the  readtog^ 

public  by  the  discussion  of  the  ittc^i 

mo^  of  our  worthy  Sbephml,  aihd 

other  stars  bf  the  age,  a^  a  pendant  vr^ 

shall  give  them  Kean's  opinions  on 

himself  and  things  in  general.  ^ 

It  begins  well^— Plutarcli  had  just 

given  the  life  of  Richard  Jones,  the 

most  perfect  gentleman  of  the  sta^,> 

on  or  off  it.  We  shall  not  stop  to  puff 

Jones— ^r  everybody  knows  his  merits 

in  public ;  and  as  to  private  lifb,  we 

shall  only  say  this  of  him,  that  he  i$ 

one  of  the  fbw  actors  whom  we  have 

ever  met  who  can  put  the  actor  off, 

and  take  his  place  in  tsoeiety  as  a  gen« 

tieman — and,  of  that  few,  the  man 

who  can  do  it  most  complet^y  aa^d 

most  easily.  Now,  how  do  you  think> 

reader  of  ours,  diat  the  /t/i?*fol]owing 

his  is  introduced?    Why,  then,  by 

this  motto— 

"  As  one  who,  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now 

that, 
His   deriotts   course   vncertain,  seeing 

home, 
Or,  living  loQg  in  miry  ways  been  foiled 
And  soce  discomfited,  from  ai^ovf^u  to 

SLOUGH 

Plunging,  and  half  despairing  of  escape ; 
If  chance  at  length  he  finds  a  greensward 

smooth, 
And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise. 
He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed^ 

[Qu*  ass.] 
And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  aM  with 

.   ease." 

So  tliat  having  been  entangled  in  ^le 
thickets  and  brakes  of  Richard  Jones, 
foiled  and  discomfited  in  his  miry 
way,  uid  plunging  from  slough  to 
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fllouffh^  in  Bftirattog  the  adyentures  of 
his  me,  the  hiographer  finds  green- 
sward siBooth  in  gambolii^  his  donkey 
Qcvser  the  re#  gevtm  of  Mr  Kean !  Deli- 
cate jcompliment !  modest  historian ! ! 

We  go  on  just  as  welL  *'  This  £X- 
TBi^OBAiNAET  individual,  whose  name 
heads  this  memoir,  and  which  name 
will  he*  impa'ishahle  in  dramatic  Wk^ 
nala,  was  boni/'  &c«  &c*  Bravo! 
Kean  !  Extvaordinary,  however,  you 
ai^,  beyond  all  qvestioa ;  for  never  be- 
fore, in  ^  annals  of  a  eivili2ed  coun- 
tiry,  was  it  heard  of,  that  a  man,  who 
ooiUd  not  act,  was  puflfed  oH?  as  the 
ptinee  of  actors,  by  people  who  could 
not  writer,  and  the  audacious  lump  of 
pomatum  swallowed,  even  by  the  -ca- 
pacious  gullet  of  the  long*'eared  mon- 
ster who  acta  audience  at  our  i^y** 
houses. 

His  8ire>  it  appears,  was  a  tailor.-— 
This  is  no  dispari^ement  to  any  roan. 
Thore  Is  Place  of  Charing  Cross  is  a 
tailor — a  ninth-part  fraction  of  hik-r 
manity, — and  yet  he  wiites  articles 
which  Jerry  Bentham  swears  are  as 
clever  as  hiii  own ;  and  he  talks  In 
them  most  valorously  of  altering  all 
the  ^d  habits  of  the  country— of 
mending  Parlianient,  as  if  it  were  a 
imir  of  cordurpysr-^md  of  changing 
fitate-measures,  as  if  they  were  no  more 
than  the  graduated  slip  which  he  roUs 
over  his  finger  while  taking  the  neth» 
circumference  of  aWhitechapel  victual** 
leu  If  tailors  are  such  great  fallows 
as  this  comes  to,  we  cannot  see  why 
Kean's  father  ^ould  not  have  been  a 
tailor*  In  truth,  we  never  looked  at 
him  performing  Romeo,  that  that 
truth  did  not  immediatdy  flash  across 
our  mental  optics.  None  but  the  off- 
spring of  the  shop-board  could  have 
acted  the  part  iu  thenumnar  which  he 
did.  But  it  appears  also  thatlie  had  a 
bandy-legged  unde  in  ^ke  same  em- 
ployment, i¥om  whom  we  opitie  he 
t)orr6wed  his  novel  and  original  me- 
thod of  treading  the  stage.  Under 
these  auspices,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  stage  almost  in  childhood,  and  put 
under  toe  tuition  of  a  posture-master. 
To  him  Kean  slily  attributes  the  dis- 
tortiott  of  his  legs,  which  everybody 
who  reads  the  memoir  must  see  was 
flddy  0#iDg  to  ite  PerJ9ian  fashion  of 
Jtttftinig,  whi^h  has  been  thecustdni  of 
the  saMorial  laibb  froni  time  imm&- 
modaL    llie  honest  Dpsture^mastor 

^aA  oift  ImoA  ilk  AAmaAfc-Aiiii  iiiiJiiriv  nn^ 

pettrane^  by  putting  hii)  in  iioiifi>  bui 
the  only  thanks  he  receives  from  bis 


grateftil  patient  is  to  be  aconsed  of  hs- 
vin^  been  the  occasion  of  the  defect 
which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy. 

The  next  great  action  of  Keau  s  lifey 
aocording  to  himself,  is  thus  narrated 
in  this  veridical  toma  It  is  one  of  A« 
immense  and  thriving  family  of  "  the 
lie  with  circumstance  ;"— <-via. 

^  In  the  peribimanee of  Maebedi,  at  the 
opening  of  the  nev  house,  in  March  1794, 
Mr  John  KemUe,  who  was  at  that'  fSmo 
manager,  imagined  that  ke  eould  iacreaMi 
the  ^ect  of'the  incantation  scene,  and 
therefore  resolved  that  ^  the  black  spirits 
and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,'  should 
be  brought  before  the  audience  in  proprid 
persondf  and  a  number  of  children  \(rere 
accordingly  appointed  to  personate  a  party 
0f  goblins  and  o&er  fantastical  creations, 
who  were  to  dance  in  a  circle,  while  the 
witdies  were  moving  roand  the  caaldroD, 
win&g  up  the  chana  that  wag  afiegwarfa 
to,  deceive  the  usurper  of  Donald  Bain*a 
throne.  Ainorig  those  selected  for  this  par^ 
pose,  young  Kean  of  course  was  employed^ 
as  being  accustomed  to  the  stage;  but  his 
appearance  on  that  occasion  was  as  little 
advantageous  to  liimself  as  his  employer. 
Just  at  the  moment  of  Macbeth*s  entrance 
into  Ae  cavern,  the  boy  made  an  unlucky 
step,  from  which,  owing  to  the  irons  about 
his  limbs,  he  could  not  recover ;  he  fdl 
against  tl»  child  next  to  bim,  who  rolled 
upon  his  neighbenr,  who,  in  torn,  jostled 
upon  the  neiLt,  and  the  unpnlse  thus  com* 
municated,  like  an  electric  shock,  went 
round  the  circle,  till  tlie  whole  party  '  top* 
pled  down  headlong,'  and  was  laid  pros- 
trate on  the  floor.  The  comedy  of  tliis 
event  mingled  not  very  harmoniously  with 
the  tragic-sublime  of  the  scene,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  audience  was,  if  possible, 
still  less  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  Mr 
Keroble,  who,  however  remarkable  for  self- 
possession,  could  not  fail  to  be  d^concert- 
ed  by  an  accident  so  iudicxous.  He  was  a 
decided  enemy  to  everything  that  in  tlie 
slightest  way  infringed  upon  tibe  doconmi 
of  the  scene  ;  of  course,  then,  he  Rooked 
upon  this  accident  as  a  serious  evil*  and  in 
consequence  detennined  to  dismiss  the  gob- 
lin troop  from  Macbeth,  observing,  ^  these 
things  must  not  be  done  after  these  ways, 
else  they  will  make  us  mad.'  The  cause  of 
tlfis  confusion,  however, 

<  Smiled  m  the  storm/ 

and  very  phik>sophioBlly  relied  Ita  all  n. 
pioaches,  that  ^  he  had  iievec  before  astsd 
in  tragedy,'  a  reply  which  by  no  Hiealiaal- 
tered  the  manager's  resolution  ;  he  was  dis- 
missed from  Macbeth  and  the  theatre 
This  anecdote,  if  true^  is  certainly  most 
curious.  Little  could  the  manager  have 
thought,  that  the  mischief-making  goblin 
"  who  had  itian  ^spotted'  hiB  beauliful  inv^- 
tiou,^  would  oat  day  be«Mue  tiie  tival  of  his 


€icevo>  and  SaHnst-^vntlM^  «ti  odd 
eoune  «f  readtng'^'Hxnd  etSieA  fbrth 
tiiach  applause  by  the  raantier  in 
ivhich  he  recited  a  Latin  ode.  This 
intelligence  strikes  us  as  being  rather 
apocryphal. — By  whom  is  it  ^*  scucT 
that  Kean  was  at  Eton  ?  We  are  roost 
incredulous,  foe  we  think  the  thing 
next  to  an  impoffsibility*   • 

Under  the  name  oi  Caxej,  ht  conu 
menced  soon  a  slroUingi^li^^  the  par<k 
ticnhurt  of  which  aw  dexterously  veil'- 
ed  in  oblivion.  Many  idle  stories,  we 
are  told^  are  in  circulation'  concerning 
the  events  of  thia  period  of  his  life; 
but  it  is  insinuated  that  they  are  not 
deserving  of  credit.  Id  wpidus  curat 
scilicet — we  caa  sci^^iy  nelp  laughr 
iug  at  the  idea  of  people  putting  stories 
"  in  droulation'  about  Kean.  No 
doubt  there  are  p4iblic'*hQiiae  anecdotes 
enough,  whidhr  Alight  ibegleanedamong 
the  ekigant  cirelts  which  make  up  the 
company  at  such  places  of  resort,  and 
two  or  three  of  them, '  'deserving  of 
credit,  have  casually  come  to  our  ears, 
which  the  biographer  knows  as  well  as 
we  do.  He  suppresses  them,  because 
he  cares  for  his  hero — we  suppress 
them,  from  the  very  opposite  reasons 
because  we.  do  not  care  a  farthing 
about  him?  aiid  therefcffe  we  do  not 
think  them  worth  wasting  pap^  abouti 
Among  oth^  rambles,  ne  went  to 
Guernsey,  where  it  appears  he  met 
wlith  a  judicious  erijtic.  We  shall  give 
the  passage  which  contains  the  de« 
dount  of  his  row  with  the  Guernsey 
audience,  and  the  reason  of  it,  p.  lit. 

^*  Here/'  quoth  the  auto-biographer, 
**  we  meet  witli  the  following  curious 
and  authentic  document,  l^wnat  does 
he  mean  by  authentic?^  w|;^ich  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  ^s  a  warning  to 
^iX  ign&rntd  an^  nudiewus  crities  oil 
the  one  hand,  and  to  a  too  credulous 
pubhc  oo  the  other*-' 

We  leave-it  to  our  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  criticism  displays  igno- 
rance. Abating  a  HttlespoOniness  about 
respect  due  to  the  audience,  which, 
however,  is  quite  natural  in  so  very 
provincial  a  writer,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  most  sensible  piece  of  criticism^ 
and  one  fully  justified  by  the  vesult 

'^  La&t  flight  a  yotuag  maa,  whose  aaine 


Oil  I  Jupiter  Giiiamfln !  there's  a  boun- 
cer !-*What  a  picture  t^a  brat  ma-, 
king  a  |ihiloBophic(d  re^ly  to  Kem»j 
bk !  and  the  fbture  rival  of  his  fame  J 
But  the  thing  never  happened— no, 
nor  anything  beanng  the  slighftestre- 
aernblance  to  it. 

In  the  tfieatre,  he  remarks^  he  had 
the  benefit  of  a  total  want  of  edisea-. 
tion — a  veiy  gratuitous  pieee  of  news ; 
and  he  congratulates  himsetf  that  the 
energies'of  his  mind  were  not  enfeeWeld 
or  destroyed  by  the  contamination  of 
school.  His  mother  thou^t  different- 
ly, and  sent  him  to  the  celebrated  Aca- 
demy of  Orange-Court,  from  which, 
however,  he  ran  away,  and  went  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Madeira  as 
cabin-boy.  Here  the  engraver,  with 
a  propriety  of  judgment  that  cannot 
he  too  much  commended,  gives  us  a 
vignette  of  a  little  naked  cbm*nb,  or 
seraph,  sitting  aft  in  a  yawl,  with  A 
skull  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  churdi 
and  steeple  on  the  palm  of  his  right, 
scndding  before  the  wind  with  a  full 
foresail — typical,  no  doubt,  of  Keam 
But  our  cherubical  cabin-boy  got  tired 
of  this  life,,  and,  according  to  the  trnth- 
teD&ng  history  befove  us,  practised* the 
ingenious  trick  of  shamming  dea&eaa 
and  lameness.  For  his  great  ingenuity 
in  doing  this,  he  receives  much  laud ; 
but  there  is  not  a  word>of  truth  in  the 
story.  The  captain  was  glad  enough 
to  get  rid  of  his  bad  bargain,  and  there 
required  no  tridc  whatever  to  induee 
him  to  turn  the  youth  adrift. 

Arrived  in  London, he  was  taken  up 
by  a  Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress,  who  be- 
haved kindly  to  ]Kim,and  puthim  in  the 
line  of  characters  toot  which  nature  and 
education  haddesigned  him.  She  made 
him  a  tumbling  boy,  and  shewed  him 
about  the  streets*  This  ia  an  unpalat- 
able part  of  the  story,  and  therefore 
the  auto-biographer  gets  over  it,  by 
assuring  us  that,  in  the  meantin^,  he 
was  taking  lessons  from  his  uncle  Mo- 
Ses,  the  t£lor,  in  tragedy,  to  whom,  it 
appears,  the  world  is  indebted  for  Mr 
K.  8  conceptions  of  Lear  and  Biehard 
the  Third,  (p.  111.)  We  always  sus- 
pected something  of  the  kmd.  But 
these  lectures  were  merely  in  private : 

in  nublic  he  shone  in  the  characteis  of  .    ,.,,      .«       t     °      a' w  ji  . 

M.  r^^  •       ,  G««««,»*     •  ^i»  ^4?  «K«  the  bdls  said  was  Kean,  made  hw  first  ap- 

Monkey  and  Serpent-a  pair  of  cha-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^     ^^^  truly  bis  perforil 

racters  which  have  been,  mdeed,  at  til  J^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  character  made  us  wish  that 

times  very  promment  m  his  acting  ^^  had  been  indulged  with  die  country 

through  life.     However,   he  tells  ua  system  of  excludiag  it,  and  playing  all  the 

that  "  it  is  said"  he  was  at  Eton  Scho<d  other  characters.  This  person  had,  we  un- 

for  three  yeaxs,  where  he  sead  Virgil,  dtrttaud,  a  hi^^  charaeter  in  several  parts 
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ol  £n^^d,  And  his  ▼Mtty  lii»  lepntediy 
prompted  him  to  «iideavotir  to  ^locare  «n 
^gagement  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  the 
metropolis :  the  difficulties  he  has  met  witli 
have,  however,  proved  insurmountable,  and 
the  theatres  of  Drury-Lane  and  Covent- 
Oatden  have  spared  themselves  the  disgrace 
to  which  they  would  be  subject,  by  cOun^ 
tenancing  such  impudence  and  incompe- 
tency. Even  his  perfcnrmance  of  Uie  in* 
fetios  «haraictecs  of  the  ^rama  would  be 
ol}|)ectie|iabIe,  if  there  was  nothing  to  ren« 
^er  )um  ridiculous  but  one  of  the  vikst  fi« 
gures  that  has  been  Aeen  either  on  or  gS  the 
istage;  and  if  his  mind  was  half  so  well 
quaJified  for  the  conception  of  Richard  III. 
which  he  is  shortly  to  appear  in,  as  his 
jperson  is  suited  to  the  deformities  with 
whidi  the  tyrant  Ms  ^aid  tb  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  hi^  brothers,  his  success 
would  be  most  unequivocaL  As  to  hfs 
'Hamlet,  it  was  one  of  the  most  terrible 
minepresentations  to  which  Shakespeare 
-has  ever  been  eufafeet*  Without  grace  or 
digmty  he  comes  forward;  he  riiews  an 
unconsciouvness  that  anybody  is  before 
iiim,  and  is  often  so  forgetful  of  the  respect 
due  to  an  audience,  that  he  turns  his  back 
upon  them  in  some  of  those  scenes  where 
contemplation  is  to  be  indulged,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  his  abstractedness 
from  all  ordinary  objects.  His  voice  is 
harsh  and  monotonous,  but  as  it  is  deep, 
answers  well  enough  the  idea  h6  entertains 
of  mxpTe»iBg  terror  by  a  tone  whidi  seems 
to  proceed  from  a  charqel-houte.*' 
'  Tto  article,  it  appears,  produced  a 
seBsation. 

^^  When  he  first  appeared  in  Richard,  he 
was  greeted  with  laughter  and  hisses,  even 
in  the  first  scene ;  for  some  time  bis  pa- 
tience 
mahgnity 

nued  opposition,  he  applied  the  words  of 
the  scene  to  his  auditors,  and  boldy  ad- 
dressed the  pit,  with-^ 


^^  bmtal.'*  Had  Kean  behare^  a^  lie 
says  he  didi,  a  kicking  w<iuhl  have  been 
too  good  for  him ;  but,  as  UGual^  there 
is  no  foQodation  whatever  fot  the 
story,  farther  than  that  he  was  hissed 
by.  the  men  of  Gnernsey. 

Governor  Doyle  took  bis  part  witli 
his  >  usual  kindness—paid  his  debts, 
and  offered  to  take  diarge  of  his  child, 
whom  Kean  had  the  inhumanity  to 
bring  forward  on  the  stage  at  the  age 
of  ttoo.  There  is  an  immensity  of  silly 
vapouring  in  this  part  of  the  book ;— ^ 
how  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  army  as 
an  officer^— his  sols  claim  to  sudi  no* 
nour  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  he  was  a  hooted  player-rbow  b^ 
spouted  before  Governor  Doyle ;  and 
how  he  made  fine  speeches  about  hia 
wife  and  children.  All  stuff.  The 
only  piece  of  truth  about  his  afi^irs  in 
Gu^nsey  is  the  story  of  a  trick  which' 
he  resorted  to,  to  draw  company.  At 
this  time  poor  Lady  Douglas  had  been 
clamoured  down  for  telling  what  now 
we  all  know  to  hare  been  the  truth, 
about  the  late  unfortunate  Queen,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Eng« 
land.  Kean  privately  circulated  a  re- 
port that  she  was  to  appear  at  his  be- 
nefit, and  thereby  gathered  a  large 
audience-^it  was  a  respectaUe  way  of 
doing  business.  Though  it  is  out  of 
our  way  to  make  any  poutical  remarks 
while  going  over  the  memoirs  of  a 
stroller,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving on  the  consistent  conduct  of 


r      '    .  .u         ^  w  ^    jf    the  Whigs,  and  the  blackguards  vnth 

Z^f^'^C^^S^C^l    whom  Afy  linked  the«:seC  on  the 

^  ^  -     '  Queen  s  busmess.  Nobody  with  moro 

brains  than  a  turnip  doubts  the  guilt  of 
the  Queen  nttw ;  and  yet  if  we  venture 
to  say  a  word  about  it,  we  are  told  of  our 
barbarity  in  attacking  a  woman,  ami 
she,  too,'  in  her  grave.  Now  we  sub- 
mit, that  Lady  Douglas  is  a  dead  wo- 
man, every  whit  as  much  as  Queen 
Caroline :  and  yet  these  good  people 
feel  no  scruple  in  talking  of  the  ^^  in- 
famous" conduct  of  that  mudi  injured 
lady,  or  in  stigmatizing  her  as  being 
"  artful"  and  ''  abandoned."  God 
bless  the  Whigs,  they  are  a  darHng  set 
of  feUows ;  but  we  sanst  go  back  to 
Kean. 

He  continued  to  act  in  the  obscurity 
which  he  deigns  not  to  enlighten  un- 
til somebody  pointed  him  out  in  1813, 
while  playing  at  Exeter,  to  the  notice 
of  Mr  Pascoe  Grenfdl,  a  wise. mem- 
ber of  Parli^traent,  %\y\  one  of  that 
^;regiott8  body,  the  Managing  Com> 

10 


*  Unmanner'd  noes,  stand  ye  wlien  I  command.' 

The  clamour  of  course  inereased,  and  only 
pMised  a  fpomeni  in  expectadon  of  an  apo* 
logy.  In  this,  hoWef?er,  they  were  decei- 
ve ;  so  far  iirom  attempting  to  soothe  their 
wounded  pride,  Kean  came  forward  and 
told  them,  ^  that  the  only  proof  of  under- 
standing they  had  ever  given,  was  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  few  words  he  had 
just  uttered.*  The  manager  now  thought 
ptoper  to  interfere,  and  the  part  of  Richard 
was  given  to  a  man  of  less  ability,  but  in 
higher  ftttour  with  the  brutal  audience.'* 

Spoiled  actors,  we  see,  treat  audien- 
ces as  Whigs  do  juries.  The  specta- 
tors are  discerning,  and  perspicacious, 
and  everything  that  is  delectable,  as 
long  as  they  applaud ;  but  when  they 
discover  incompetence,  or  scout  down 
impertinence^  tbey  are  rodignant  and 
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miltoe  of  Dtvtty  Lane.  Pascoe  sent 
down  Arnold^  the  stage-manager^  to 
report  on  Kean's  abilities^  and  the  re- 
port was  faTourable.  Kean  came  up^ 
and  acted  at  Drury  Lane.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  vilify  Elliston^  for  en- 
deavouring to'keep  Kean  to  his  word^ 
made  in  this  authentic  biography ;  but 
it  only  plunges  the  h^o  into  farther 
dirt.  The  speculation  was  a  good  one 
finr  the  house^  which  was  at  that  time 
sinking  under  the  mismanagement  of 
Whitbread>  Douglas  Kinnaird^  and 
other  great  men,  who  were  equally 
great  in  the  theatre  as  the  state.  Shy- 
lock,  he  says,  he  played  with  an  ori- 
ginality of  style,  and  a  vigour  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  he  informs  us  that  it  was 
reserved  for  the  performance  of  his 
Richard  III.'  to  place  him  at  once  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  dramatic  glory. 
In  Handet>  he  assures  us,  the  force  of 
his  genius  broke  through  the  disad- 
vantages of  his'figur^,  and  the  brilliant 
points  which  illuminated  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  char^pter  were  so  nimier- 
ous^  as  entirelv  to  cast  his  defects  into 
the  shade.  Othello  actually  electrified 
the  audience— Luke,  in  Riches,  com- 
manded universal  applause ;  and  so  on 
through  all  his  roles.  In  a  word,  he 
was  the  passion  of  the  day.  Novelty 
will  always  command  notice  in  Lon- 
don, and  Kean's  acting,  happily,  was  a 
novelty  on  the  EngUsh  stage.  His 
croaking  tones — ^his  one-two-three- 
hop  step  to  the  right,  and  his  equally 
brusque  motions  to  the  left — ^his  retch- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  scene  whenever 
he  wanted  to  express  passion^-his  dead 
stops  in  the  middle  of  sentences — ^fiis 
hurre  hurre  hurre,  hop  hop  hop !  over 
all  passages  where  sense  was  to  be  ex- 
press, took  amazingly.  His  very  de- 
fects told  in  his  favour.  Don't  you 
think,  a  doubting  critic  would  say, 
Kean  is  rather  low? — Yes,  quoth  a 
critic  of  the  mob,  rather  low,  I  con- 
fess ;  but  you  see  how  well  he  acts,  in 
spite  of  his  wretched  appearance— 
Garrick  was  low. — I  am  of  opinion, 
said  another  hesitator,  that  his  voice 
is  bad. — Oh  yes,  retorted  the  critic, 
rather  hoarse,  I  confess ;  but  you  see 
bow  well  he  acts,  in  spite  of  his 
wretched  voice. — ^But,  persevered  the 
first  interlocutor,  I  do  not  think  he 
understands  his  author. — Why,  entre 
nous,  was  the  reply  of  the  critic,  I 
can't  exactly  say;  but  you  see  how 
well  he  acts,  though  he  does  not  un« 
Vol.  XVL 


derstaad  his  author. — What  could  a 
man«day  after  that  ? 

But  tnereal  secret  of  this  ultra-popu- 
l&rity  was  what  Cobbett  calls  the  Base 
Press.  At  that  time,  gentle  reader, 
there  flourished  a  knot  of  numskulls, 
absolute  over  the  dramatic  wcn-ld. 
Flourished,  we  say,  for  now  it  is  l^d 
prostrate.  There  will  be  a  sighing 
among  the  Strephons,  and  a  wailing 
among  the  Wiokrs,  when  we  name — 
the  Cockney  School!  Dead  they  are 
now— down,  down,  among  the  dead 
men  do  they  lie;  But  away  with  ban- 
ter !  At  that  time  the  roost  conceited, 
insolent,  filthy,  and  ignorant  domi- 
nion Was  exercised  over  all  dramatic 
concerns  by  the  Examiner.  Its  wri- 
ters are  now  sunk,  and  we  have  no 
wish  to  trample  on  their  misfc^tunes  ; 
but  it  must  have  co6t  the  prineipal 
libellers  of  that  set  many  and  bitter 
pangs,  if  they  were  possessed  of  any 
feeling  whatever,  to  be  conscious  in 
their  own  day  of  sufibring,  when  Z. 
was  gibbetting  them  as  objects  for  the 
slow-moving  finger  of  scorn  to  point 
at,  how  many  wanton  stabs  at  the  re- 
putation and  livelihood  of  poor  play- 
era  had  been  given  by  their  malignant 
stilettos ;  how  much  acute  and  poign- 
ant misery  a  remark  of  theirs,  penned 
in  drunkenness,  or  folly,  or  spite, 
must  have  occasioned  to  luckless  ac- 
t(Mrs,  whose  very  bread  depended  pro- 
bably on  the  way  in  which  a  manager 
might  have  r^arded  the  lucubrations 
of  the  puppy  critic.  A  congeniality  of 
soul  drew  these  fellows  to  Kean.  Their 
word  was  potential  over  the  appren- 
tice-boys and  young  Whigs  of  the  pit 
— the  milliners  of  the  gallery  and  their 
beaux — and  the  ladies  of  the  saloons. 
Even  decent  people  at  that  time  used 
to  read  the  playhouse  critiques  of  the 
Examiner ;  and  as  impudence  frequent- 
ly passes  for  talent,  and  blustmng  al* 
ways  terrifies  those  who  do  not  think 
for  themselves,  some  ten  years  ago 
they  were  looked  on  by  the  theatrical 
people  as  models  of  eli^ance,  deep 
reading,  ancLacumen.  The  whole  tribe 
puffed  Kean,  and  silenced  the  voice  of 
common  sense.  We  of  this  Magazine 
glorify  ourselves  for  having  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  such  folly.  We  have  put 
heart  into  right- thmking  people,  and, 
accordingly,  now-a-days,  if  a  mere  in** 
competent  fellow  was  endeavoured  to 
be  blown  up  into  importance,  even  by 
men  of  talent,  not  to  say  by  men  (n 
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straw^  like  the  folk  of  the  Round 
Tahle^  a  re-action  would  immediate- 
Ij  take  place^  and  people  would  be 
found  to  denounce  the  idol  as  a  thing 
of  day,  eren  in  the  very  teeth  of  his 
idolators. 

Things  went  on  differently  then, 
and  the  Cockneys  had  it  all  to  them- 
selves. Creatures  whom  the  most  pal- 
try of  the  two-pennies    of  London 
would  not  now  admit  as  gratis  contri- 
butors, then  directed  the  taste  of  "  the 
town."  They  went  about  trim,  crisp, 
and  jaunty,  weaving  diaplets  of  lau- 
rel, and  venting  sonnets  on  one  ano- 
ther.   You  heard  a  sugh  at  every  cor- 
ner about  fine  gusto,  and  virtu,  and 
keeping,    and    ^ose    down-looking 
Greeks,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  they 
could  not  spell  the  names,  far  less  read 
them,  if  written  in  their  native  cha- 
racters.   Poor  devils !  When  we  look 
back  at  their  happy  state,  our  heart  is 
sometimes  '*  wae'  within  us  on  reflect- 
ing that  it  was  we  who  marred  their 
Elysium — a  feeling  which,  however, 
faaes  in  an  instant  all  away  when  we 
recollect  that  they  used  the  power  they 
possessed  to  insult  merit — to  outrage 
decency — to  vilify  religion — to  puff 
meanness— -«nd  to  beslaver  all  that  was 
venerable  and  glorious  in  the  land. 
These  were  Kean's  patrons — they  pro- 
nounced him  a  second  Garrick,  and 
the  town  bent  in  prostrate  reverence 
before  the  fetid  breath  of  the  oracle. 
.    Under  the  auspices  of  this  gang, 
Kean  went  on  and  prospered.  He  soon 
entertains  us  with  an  account  of  a 
most  asinine  speech  he  made,  at  the 
most  asinine  ceremony  of  presenting 
him  with  a  gold  cup,  which  was  deli- 
vered to  him  by  Palmer.    And  in  a 
page  or  so  afterwards,  he  gets  so  de- 
lighted with  his  oratory,  that  he  again 
favours  us  vnth  another  most  brilliant 
harangue,  delivered  by  him  at  the 
opening  of  the  Wolf  Club,  of  which 
he  was  the  appropriate  grand-master. 
Its  design  was  to  howl  down,  as  its 
name  implies,  everybody  who  had  any 
chance  of  rivalling  the  quack  actor, 
who  got  them  together,  though  Kean 
here  seems  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
merely  a  drunken  set  of  soakers,  who 
met  to  make  themselves  *^  comfort- 
able," p.  130.    He  was  at  last  obliged 
to  knock  it  up.  The  opening  sentence 
of  the  speech  is  too  good*    Conceive 
such  a  man  as  Kean  b^inning  an  ora- 
tion thus : — 

'^  Gentlemen  !  (there  was  not  one 
in  the  room,  except  a  few  gentlemen 


of  the  press) — Grentlemen  and  bro- 
thers! 

^^  If  WE  look  to  tradition,  oun  arts 
and  sciences,  our  laws  and  govern- 
ments in  embryo  were  uncertain,  dis- 
putable, and  vague." 

This  is  a  deep  discovery. 

"  To  accomplish  perfection  in  any 
degree,  (there  being  o^  course  various 
d^ees  of  perfection,)  has  been,  and 
will  remain,  the  work  of  ages  and  con- 
stant perseverance. 

^'  I  am  THEREFOAE  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties WE  have  to  encounter  in 
bringing  our  little  society,"  Sec.  &c* 
&c  What  an  Argal !  Arts,  sciences, 
laws,  governments,  ages,  and  tradi- 
tion, lugged  in  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, to  preface  the  formation  of  a 
drunken  club !  The  force  of  bathos 
could  no  farther  go. 

He  went  in  1818  to  France — dined 
with  Talma — and  got  a  snuff-box  from 
some  French  players — all  of  which 
important  events  are  duly  dated.  It 
is  from  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
that  we  conclude  it  must  be  an  auto- 
biography, for  surely  no  man  alive 
would  take  the  trouble  of  finding  out, 
that,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1818,  Kean 
dined  with  Talma,  or  would  care  a 
pinch  of  snuff  whether,  on  the  day 
afore-mentioned,  he  had  gone  supper- 
less  to  bed.  After  this,  we  have  nim 
acting  in  Howard  Payne's  niost  stu-r 
pid  of  all  stupid  plays,  Brutus,  very 
much  to  his  own  contentment.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  leading  feature  of  his 
acting  was  dignity,  "dignity  approach- 
ing to  the  sublime,  and  downright 
simple  energy."  This  is  too  audaci- 
ous. Kean  act  Brutus  with  dignity  ! 
Howard  Payne  write  a  play  in  which 
anybody  could  act  with  dignity !  Au- 
thor and  actor  were  worthy  of  one  an- 
other. We  wish  somebody  would  tell 
Kean  what  George  Coleman  said  of  his 
fine  and  original  way  of  mispronoun- 
cing the  word  "  prisoner,"  in  the  pas- 
sage which  extorted  all  the  approba- 
tion from  the  Cockney  critics.  We 
doubt  if  he  would  try  it  again. 

We  next  slur  over  his  indefensible 
conduct  to  poor  Jenny  Porter,  and  her 
play  Qf  Switzerland — ^as  also  his  beha- 
viour to  Bucke's  Italians.  He  owns 
he  had  the  worse  of  the  latter  contro- 
versy ;  but  defends  his  letter  in  an- 
swer to  Bucke,  by  saying  that  it  was 
written  under  angry  feelings.  He 
must  have  been  not  angry  with  Bucke 
only,  but  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  for  it  was  full  of  words  mis- 
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spelt  from  beginning  to  end— just  such 
a  fine  composition  as  he  some  time  af- 
ter had  the  folly  to  write  to  John  Bull, 
and  which  BuU^  with  malicious  mirth, 
printed  verbatim  as  it  camie  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer. 

Good  old  Sir  John  Sindair  after  this 
makes  his  appearance^  with  the  silly 
epistle  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion 
of  some  foolish  people  6f  our  modern 
Athens  having  clubbed  their  shillings 
to  buy  Kean  a  sword.  It  was  an  un- 
justifiable and  cruel  proceeding,  after 
all ;  for  the  sword  being  unfortunate- 
ly too  large  for  Kean's  body,  he  ap- 
E eared,  whenever  he  was  tied  to  it, 
ke  a  poor  cockchafier  transfixed  by  a 
huge  corking-pin.  Sir  John  favours 
his  correspondent  with  some  remarks 
on  swords,  and  on  the  history  of  Mac- 
beth, very  pleasant  to  read^  and  quite 
germane  to  the  matter.  The  sword, 
he  tells  him,  is  of  the  true  Highland 
make,  whence  we  conclude  that  the 
Celtic  Society  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  business,  for  it  is  quite  fit  for 
them.  It  is  adorned^  moreover,  '^  with 
some  of  the  most  yaluable  stones^that 
Scotland  produces."  We  flatter  our- 
selves that  that  is  a  touch  redolent  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  is 
good  to  be  merry  and  wise.  None  of 
your  outlandish  diamonds,  therefore, 
which  cost  siller,  when  we  can  get  our 
own  canny  cairngorms  for  nothing. 
The  inscription  on  the  sword  is  wor- 
thy of  them  that  gave,  and  him  who 
received.  We  copy  it  as  it  appears  in 
this  authentic  tome,  p.  136. 

This  sword  was  presented 

TO 

Edmund  Keak,  Esq. 

When  he  appears  on  the  stage, 

As 

Macheth, 

The  Bang  of  Scotland. 

What  it  means  is  beyond  our  capa- 
city. 

Next  follow  his  adventures  in  Ame- 
rica, briefly  related  for  good  reasons ; 
and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  good 
deal  of  puflSng,  on  some  of  his  freaks 
of  ostentatious  generosity.  Some  in- 
solent language  of  his  to  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  Portsmouth,  comes  in  for  its 


share  of  applause,  but  the  story  is 
simply  this :  When  Kean  was  a  strol- 
ling player,  he  asked  this  man  for 
half-a-pint  of  porter;  and  Boniface 
would  not  give  it  to  him  until  he  paid 
the  penny  beforehand — such  was  the 
shabby  appearance  of  the  poor  fellow. 
We  think  the  man  was  quite  right,  as 
every  one  ought  to  take  care  of  his  pro- 
perty. Afterwards,  when  Mr  Kean  was 
rich,  this  landlord,  as  landlords  will 
do,  came  bowing  and  scraping  to  him, 
and  Kean  remembering  tne  indignity 
of  having  been  refused  tick  for  a  pen- 
ny, made  a  most  indignant  speech, 
and  left  the  house.  He  knit  his  brOw, 
he  says,  most  awftiUy,  and  among 
much  other  stufi^,  he  announced  him- 
self as  '^  The  same  Edmund  Kean 
that  I  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  you 
insulted  me.  Look  at  me  again,  sir. 
What  alteration  beyond  that  of  dress 
do  you  discover  in  me  ?  Am  I  a  bet- 
ter man  than  I  was  then  ?"  &c,  &c. 

Heaven  help  us !  Here  is  nonsense 
in  all  its  altitudes !  To  be  sure,  he  was 
not  a  better  man — ^very  possibly  he 
might  have  been  a  worse  man— but 
he  was  decidedly  richer — ^better  on 
'Change.  The  landlord,  when  he  saw 
poor  Mr  Kean,  was  a&aid  of  his  mo- 
ney, and  refused  him  credit — when  he 
saw  rich  Mr  Kean,  he  looked  to  a  good 
stiff*  bill— and  that  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. Kean  never  was  so  besotted  as 
when  he  imagined  the  compliment 
paid  to  his  purse  was  paid  to  his  per- 
son. 

"  On  Kean's  acting,"  continues  he, 
"  we  decline  offering  any  criticism  ; 
he  is  beyond  it."  Quite  beyond  it  in- 
deed— ^but  there  are  two  kinds  of  be- 
yonds,  above  and  below.  A  worse  ac- 
tor never  trod  the  stage — ^we  mean, 
Eretending  to  enact  such  characters  as 
e  has  taken  on  himself  to  murder. 

Here  ends  the  auto-biography.  We 
go  no  farther,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  Kean  except  to  expose  quackery, 
j)ufHng,  and  hnmbug.  He  is  going 
down  very  fast,  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  this  Life  of  his,  though  in- 
tended for  a  different  purpose,  will 
freshen  his  way  a  trifle  aown  the  lad* 
der  of  popularity. 
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Spirit  of  Coucord  {  shall  it  still  be  thine 
To  mourn  thy  sorrows^  an  unending  line  ? 
Shall  never  Wisdom^  in  her  robes  of  white^ 
Chase  Ignorance  vtht^  and  Error's  night  ? 
Shall  never  War  recline  his  leaden  ear^ 
Or  spareless  Phrenzy  cast  aside  the  spear  ? 
Must  it  be  thine;,  despairingly  to  weep 
Bloodshed  on  shore^  and  Rapine  on  the  deep  ? 
While  seasons  hold  their  course^  and  heaves  the  maio> 
Shall  Sin  light  Misery's  watch-towers  o'er  her  reign  ? 
Can  Mercy  send  no  star  of  heavenly  birth> 
To  cheer  the  aspect  of  this  darken'd  earthy 
Andj  with  a  raoiance  gloriously  sublime, 
illume  the  footsteps  of  departing  Time  ? 
Say,  never  shall  the  strife  of  Discord  cease> 
And  Man>  with  Fellow-man,  embrace  in  peace  ? — 
Or,  doomed  for  ever  to  her  scythed  car, 
Shall  fire-eyed  Vengeance  wield  the  sword  of  War ; 
In  ruin  mock  the  lightning  and  the  flood> 
And  drench  her  reeking  blade  in  human  blood. 
Turn,  smiling,  turn  from  Life's  expiring  throe. 
And  scorn^  in  mockery  wild,  the  plaint  of  woe  ? 

No !  heavenly  light  dispels^  the  shapeless  gloom. 
And  Hope  presents  to  Man  a  brighter  doom  ; 
Far  through  the  shadowy  mist  of  years,  I  see. 
Degraded  world,  thy  glorious  jubilee  ! 
See  from  the  fetter'a  hands  the  shackles  fall, 
And  Peace  appear  at  Mercy's  pleading  call ; 
See  Ignorance  and  error  take  to  flight. 
And  Abdera'-s  new  uprise  to  glad  the  sight  ;^ 
See  truth  present  the  scene,  by  Fancy  given. 
And  open'd  to  Mankind  the  gates  of  heaven  ; 
While  glorious  on  the  view  the  prospects  rise 
Of  cloudless  Joy,  and  blooming  Paradise  f 

As  Herod's  heart  to  Mariamne  tum'd,^ 
Hung  o'er  her  recollected  charms,  and  burn'd, 
Sorrow'd  for  frailties  past,  and  fondly  swore 
To  love  her  memory,  and  to  err  no  more ; 
So  shall  the  devious  mind,  that  hath  deplored 
Its  errors  past,  to  Virtue  be  restored ; 
And,  as  Repentance  drops  the  bitter  tears, 
Mercy  expunge  the  strains  of  other  years ! 

While  o'er  the  rolling  earth,  and  heliving  main. 
The  voice  of  strife  is  h^trd,  and  terrors  reign ; 
Lo !  Friendship  gazes  with  prophetic  eye. 
And,  hopeful,  reads  our  future  destiny ! 

*^  Behold,"  she  says,  "  what  clouds  of  dreary  shade. 
To  wither  all  its  charms,  the  scene  pervade ; 
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Beneath  a  diilling  breese^  a  frowning  aky, 

Droop  all  the  fragrant  sumnter  sweets^  and  die.        ' 

Yes !  Sin  her  upas  poiscm  breathes  around^ 

And  sink  her  victims  writhing  to  the  ground : 

Dark  is  the  wilful  destiny  id  man ; 

Nature  laments  her  controverted  plan  ; 

And  where,  of  yore,  emblossom'd.Eden  smiled. 

Peace  is  o'erthrown,  and  i^iocenoe  exiled ! 

"  With  cyp'ess  coronal,  and  robes  whose  dye  • 
Surpass  in  darkness  Zembla's  midnight  sky, 
'Mid  yon  dim  cloudy  bowers,  from  which  the  day 
Melts  off  with  baffled  and  impervient  raj. 
Sits  Superstition,  she  whose  hydra  hands 
Have  bound  the  rolling  world  through  all  its  lands> 
To  lingering  death  her  captived  thousands  thrust. 
And  bow'd  the  laurell*d  conqueror  to  the  dust; 
As  if  in  scorn  corporeal  forms  to  bind. 
She  wreathes  her  mystic  fetters  on  the  mind ; 
Degrades  celestial  Reason  from  her  throne. 
Chains  Fancy's  feet,  and  makes  all  sway  her  own  : 
'Twas  she,  amid  Dahomey's  groves  of  Wood,*  . 
That  edged  the  brand,  and  loosed  the  purple  flood ; 
'Twas  she,  'mid  Brama's  wilds  of  awfiil  gloom,^ 
That  gave  the  widow'd  wretch  a  living  tomb ; 
'Twas  she,  that  o'er  the  necks  of  erring  love. 
The  wheels  of  Juggernaut  triumphant  drove ; 
'Twas  she  that  sent  the  banner'd  cross  afer. 
Whose  mandate  kindled  Palestine  to  war. 
That  bow'd  the  crest  of  Turkey's  haughty  Iwd, 
That  drench'd  in  Moslem  blood  the  Christian  sword,^ 
That  gave — ah  I  record  of  eternal  shame  1-—* 
A  Rimey  to  the  stdke,  a  Cranmer  to  the  flame  i ! 

"  And  yonder,  see,  within  a  trackless  maae. 
The  dreadful  power  that  Pyrrho  worshipp'd  strays ; 
Like  midnight  skiff  without  a  magnet,  tost. 
Dubious  of  wredc,  yet  certain  to  be  lost ;    ^ 
Dim  is  the  mist-attired  horizon  round. 
Gulfs  yawn  before  her — ^yet  no  hope  is  feund. 
No  sign  like  that,  which,  pointing  Israel's  way. 
Forbade  the  weak  to  sink>  the  \xm  to  stray : 
She  looks  beneath<«— there  is  no  pro^)ect,  save 
A  wakeless  sleep,  and  everlasting  grave. 
Across  whose  precincts,  in  unhallow'd  bloom. 
The  nightshade  waves  its  canopy  oi  gloom ; 
She  casts  her  ^ance  above  her,  to  descry 
A  chance-created  heaven-— a  godless  sky. 
And  wavering  Fancy  wanders  to  explore. 
In  helmless  bark,  a  sea  without  a  shore ; 
While  Silence^  like  a  guardian,  grasps  the  key 
That  opes  the  portals  of  futurity ! 

'^  'Tis  night;  and  lo !  from  yon  beleaguer'd  wail^ 
Shi^iter'd  with  shot,  and  tottering  to  its  fell. 
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Burst  shrieks  and  shouts^  that  pierce  the  shuddering  ear 

With  wild  amazement^  and  delirious  fear ; 

There,  where  red  Murder  walks  his  hourly  round. 

Where  ashes  smoke,  and  wrecks  bestrew  the  ground. 

The  mother  tends,  with  fear-dejected  eyes. 

The  couch  whereon  her  slumbering  infant  lies. 

And  feels  for  danger  and  for  death  prepared. 

So  dobms  propitious  Hearen  that  it  be  spared ! 

The  orphan  relic  of  her  house  she  sees. 

Hangs  o'er  its  beauty  on  her  trembling  knees. 

And  pours,  alas !  'tis  lost  in  empty  air. 

Her  choicest  blessings,  and  her  warmest  prayer ; 

For  scarcely  from  her  tongue  the  words  depart. 

Fraught  with  the  holiest  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Ere  bursts  the  iire-wing'd  globe,  and  spreads  a  flood 

Around  her  household  walls  of  guiltless  blood. 

And  down  she  sinks,  released  from  earthly  pain. 

To  wake,  and  meet  her  babe  in  heaFen  again  !— 

Thunders  reverberate,  dire  lightnings  flash,  , 

Sink  down  the  crumbling  towers,  the  temples  crash. 

The  curses  of  revenge,  the  shrieks  of  pain. 

Burst  forth  from  lips  that  ne'er  unclose  again  ;  - 

While,  reft  of  life,  the  patriot  drops  his  blade. 

By  foes  o'ermaster'd,  or  by  friends  betray'd. 

And  o'er  paternal  fields,  and  native  plains. 

In  Power's  licentious  pride,  the  tyrant  reigns  ! 

**  See  o'er  the  earth,  with  waste  and  woe  replete^ 
Lithe  Flattery  crouching  at  Corruption's  feet ; 
Ambition  mounting  by  the  neck  of  Sin ; 
And  Wisdom's  small  voice  drown'd  by  Folly's  din. 
Lo !  at  the  beck  of  Luxury,  Wealth  awaits  J 
While  haggard  Famine,  prone  before  the  gates 
Falls  down»  without  a  robe  to  shield  her  form 
From  the  sharp  winds,  and  night's  descending  storm  t 
There  Industry,  his  day-long  labour  vain» 
Looks  on  his  half-fed  family  in  pain ; 
And  Beggary,  with  her  orphans  at  her  back. 
Climbs  slowly  on  up  Virtue's  rocky  track. 
Turns  from  Temptation's  paths,  whose  sweets  invite,    . 
'Mid  Nature's  craving  wants,  her  longing  sight ; 
Expects  not  human  aid,  and  to  the  skies 
Trusts  only  for  the  help  which  man  denies  i 

"  No  longer  gaze  in  anguish  and  affright 
Upon  the  realms  of  uncongenial  night. 
But  o'er  them,  where  Elysian  prospects  lie. 
Far  to  yon  glowing  summit  turn  thine  eye. 
To  yon  bright  tract,  where  Hope  and  Fancy  roam» 
And  share  the  spring  of  pleasures  yet  to  come  ; 
Cimmerian  shadows,  that  o'erhang  the  day» 
Abide  not  yonder  sun,  but  melt  away. 
While  nought  expands  before  the  ravish'd  view. 
But  scenes  of  garden  bloom^  and  skies  of  bljie  ! 
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**  Behold  that  seraph  in  the  robes  of  white, 
Who  waves  her  snowy  wings^  diffusing  light ; 
Bright  glows  her  cheek  in  everlasting  youth. 
Her  birth-place  is  the  sky,  her  name  is  Truth : 
Lo !  as  she  comes,  the  shadows  melt  away. 
Like  night-collected  dews  at  dawn  of  day ; 
Around  her  glows  an  atmosphere  of  lights  ' 

To  which  the  sun  is  dim,  the  noon  is  night ; 
Sent  from  the  glorious  mansion  of  her  birth. 
Onwards  she  bears,  descending  to  the  earth  ; 
To  wondering  man  her  brightness  shall  appear. 
And  Error  vanish  *on  the  wings  of  Fear ! 

"  Though  frowning  labyrinths  of  earth  and  sky, 
Stretch'd  like  infinitude,  between  us  lie. 
Behold  in  glory,  on  yon  mountain  blue. 
Dim  though  the  sight,  and  indistinct  the  view, 
— Yet  how  inviting  is  the  goodly  scene. 
How  sweet  the  landscape  looks,  and  how  serene 
Sits  Peace  enthroned !  the  roses  of  her  cheek 
Are  bright  as  morn,  but  yet  as  evening  meek ; 
Sedately  pure,  the  azure  of  her  eye 
Excels  the  tints  of  Autumn's  cloudless  sky. 
And  brows  of  snow  seem  whiter  still  beneath' 
The  auburn  tresses,  and  the  myrtle  wreath : 
Her  generous  hand  the  horn  of  plenty  bears. 
And  in  her  zone  the  olive  leaf  slie  wears : 
Behind  her,  see,  the  cherub  train  appear. 
Love  in  the  front,  and  Mercy  in  the  rear ; 
While  gloom  and  grief  melt  off  before  her  sight. 
As  flee  before  the  sun  the  stars  of  night ; 
And  earth  again,  as  vision'd  seers  foretold. 
Is  nether  heaven,  the  paradise  of  old. 
Ere  yielding  woman,  to  her  duty  blind. 
Tasted  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  cursed  mankind. 

''  Behold  the  breast  of  Nature  clothed  again 
With  flowery  Carmels,  and  with  Bactrian  grain  ;® 
Its  current  stainless,  and  its  banks  undyed. 
Through  bloomy  vales  rolls  on  the  silvery  tide ; 
Perennial  music,  floating  on  the  air 
Of  summer  noontide,  charms  away  despair ; 
He  who  had  born'e  the  sword  now  bears  the  crook,7 
The  hand  that,  grasp'd  the  brand  the  pruniiig-hook  ; 
No  more  in  thunder  through  the  midnight  skies. 
To  desolate  the  earth,  volcanoes  rise ; 
But  rural  sounds  and  sights,  ordain'd  to  blind 
The  sense  of  sadness,  elevate  the  mind. 
And  bring,  when  sin  and  sorrow  melt  away, 
A  placid,  calm,  and  intellectual  day  ! 

'^  Look  to  the  habitants  of  earth,  behold 
With  doubled  bliss  returns  the  age  of  gold  ;* 
Since  pleasure's  flames  with  purer'  radiance  glow 
Above  the  embers  of  extinguished  woe. 
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There  is  no  joy  like  that  which  owes  its  birth 
*  To  inward  parity  and  conscious  worth ; 

There  is  no  joy  in  mind's  capacious  sphere^ 
That  is  not  bnehtly  won  ana  worshipp'd  here~: 
Untired  benevdence,  whose  bounds  extend 
Firm  and  unfeign'd  to  earth's  remotest  end ; 
Celestial  gratitude^  whose  ardent  eye 
Beams  with  delight,  and  fastens  on  the  sky ; 
Sincerity  and  Truth,  that  scorn  to  more. 
And  blameless  Justice,  and  unsullied  Lore, 
Rule  every  heart,  and  deal  that  bliss  around 
The  Muses  feign,  though  men  hare  never  found !" 

Spirit  of  Wisdom !  haste,  descend,  and  bear 
Celestial  beauty  to  the  shores  of  care ; 
With  thee  thy  train  of  heavenly  gracep  bring. 
And  shake  immortal  pleasures  from  thy  wing. 
Lo !  from  thy  sight  night's  prowling  wanderers  fly. 
And  withers  sin  beneath  thy  radiant  eye ; 
War  breaks  his  brand,  flnds  not  a  welomie  shore. 
But  mounts  the  whirlwind,  and  is  seen  no  more ; 
While  science,  from  her  hill,  walks  forth  in  mirth,^ 
And  spreads  her  glorious  empire  o'er  the  earth  : 
Through  clbuds  she  passes,  and  they  melt  away 
Before  her  wand,  as  darkness  flies  from  day ; 
O'er  rocks  she  climbs,  and  'neath  her  treaa  the  ground 
Expands  in  level  beauty  smiling  round ; 
She  bids  the  tempest  fruit  and  fragrance  bring. 
And  robs  the  flre-eyed  lightning  of  its  sting ; 
Darts  daylight  into  Error's  darkest  cave ; 
Reigns  o'er  each  realm,  and  stills  the  stormy  wave. 

And  thou.  Religion,  though  through  Are  and  flood 
By  saints  upheld,  and  seal'd  with  holiest  blood. 
From  clime  to  clime  thy  glorious  light  expands. 
And  chases  Dai-kness  from  rejoicing  lands : 
Sin's  rod  is  broken ;  Superstition,  loflg 
The  only  mistress  of  Ea^h's  erring  throng. 
Wraps  round  her  mantle,  and  in  wild  affright 
Flies  shrieking  downward  to  congenial  night ; 
No  more  beneath  her  knife  the  victim  reeb ; 
No  more  bedews  with  blood  her  chariot  wheels ; 
No  more,  torn  reckless  from  the  light  of  day. 
Pines  in  the  hopeless  grave  a  living  prey ; 
But  light  all  pure,  ineffably  serene. 
Illumes  mankmd,  and  brightens  every  scene ; 
At  the  same  altar,  tribes  by  every  sea 
In  sacred  adoration  bend  the  knee«— * 
Far  in  the  wilds  of  Afric's  torrid  zone, 
'Mid  burning  sands,  where  verdure  is  unknown, 
At  vesper  hour,  when  all  around  is  mute. 
Save  sullen  sound  of  camel's  wearied  foot. 
Kneels,  by  the  scanty  well,  the  Arab  dun. 
And,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
Pours  out,  all  lowing  as  the  cloudless  west. 
The  fears,  the  iiopes,  the  wishes  of  his  brejist, 
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And  lifts,  in  holy  dread^  his  mental  eye 
To  him,  his  God,  who  bled  on  Calvary  ! 

While,  lo  I  the  roice  of  psalms,  the  tapes  of  praise. 
Hard  by  the  icy  pole,  believers  raise : 
Though  Day  upon  the  waste  and  wildering  scene 
Shuts  up,  and  howl  afar  the  billows  green  ; 
And  the  sad  night  of  desolation  drear 
Glooms  o'er  their  world,  and  saddens  half  the  year. 
Beneath  impending  storms,  and  circling  snows. 
No  chilling  doubts  the  fur-clad  shiverer  knows ; 
With  Faith's  unfaltering  eye  he  looks  abroad. 
Through  the  wild  storm,  to  mark  the  works  of  God  ; 
Beholds  the  traces  of  his  power  afar 
In  the  blue  sky,  and  each  revolving  star ; 
Trusts,  with  a  hope  that  softens,  yet  sublimes, 
For  happier  seasons,  and  serener  climes. 
And  knows  that  He,  who  formed  this  rolling  ball. 
Is  still  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  Judge,  of  all  1 

Oh  happy  time,  when  crimeless  all  shall  be. 
And  in  the  spirit's  sunshine  walking  free. 
No  more  by  vice  degraded  and  deprest ! , 
No  thought  but  peace  awaking  in  the  breast, 
Earth,  calm'd  to  beauty,  shall  again  resume 
Primeval  bliss,  and  Eden's  forests  bloom. 
Bright  as  when  Adam,  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Embraced  his  chosen  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  ! 
Love  o'er  the  world  shall  spread  his  halcyon  sway. 
The  weak  shall  own  it,  ana  the  wise  obey ; 
The  summit  of  the  hills  shall  murmur  love. 
And  echo  catch  the  sound  in  glen  and  grove ; 
Creatures  that,  isx  from  human  face  exiled, 
Prowl'd  the  dim  forest  or  unpeopled  wild. 
Shall  leave  their  dwellings,  and,  with  meekness  bland, 
Crouch  at  the  feet  of  man,  or  lick  his  hand. 
And  Nature,  all  his  errors  past  forgiven. 
Proclaim  him  Lord,  and  own  the  loved  of  Heaven  ! 
From  shore  to  shore,  from  isle  to  isle  around. 
Shall  spread  of  holy  peace  the  welcome  sound ; 
Far  on  the  deep,  where  nought  but  wave  and  sky 
Extends,  and  scarce  is  heard  the  sea-bird's  cry. 
The  strearaer'd  flags  of  far-spread  realms  shall  meet. 
And  hail  each  other  in  communion  sweet ; 
Brothers  in  heart,  all  jealous  fears  subdued. 
Love's  sever'd  links  harmoniously  renew'd. 
The  South  shall  hail  the  North,  and  East  with  West 
Embracing,  own  one  feeling  and  be  blest ! 

Advancing  glory,  hail !  although  the  day. 
When  Earth  shall  bow,  subservient  to  thy  sway. 
To  Truth's  severe  and  chastened  gaze  appears 
Dim,  through  the  shadows  of  uncounted  years. 
Yet  Hope,  9ie  siren  prophetess,  whose  eye 
Darts  tnrough  the  twilight  of  Futurity^ 
Vol.  XVI.  2  O 
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The  first  to  come^  the  latest  to  depart^ 
Enchains  thee>  by  her  anchor^  to  the  heart ; 
O'er  barrier  rocks  bids  Expectation  climbs 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  the  march  of  Time ! 


NOTES. 

^  Ahderas  new  uprise  to  glad  the  tight* 
At  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  (Andromeda,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  being  played,) 
the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love  speeches 
of  Perseus,  among  the  rest,  O  Cupid^  prince  of  gods  and  men^  ^c,  that  every  man,  al* 
most,  a  good  whUe  after,  spake  pure  iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus*  speech,  O 
Cupid^  prince  of  gods  and  men.  As  carmen,  boyes,  and  prentises,  when  a  new  song  is 
publbhed  with  us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets ;  they  continually  a^ed 
that  tragicall  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was,  O  Cupid  ;  in  every  street, 

0  Cupid;  in  every  house,  almost,  O  Cupidy  prince  of  gods  and  men. — Bubton*s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  Part  III.  Sect.  2. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  justly,  concerning  the  exquisiteness  of  Steme^s  genius ;  as  to 
its  disdain  of  plagiarism,  the  reader  of  the  above  passage  may  turn  to  Sentinoental  Jour- 
ney, voL  I.  Fragment  commencing — '^  The  town  of  Abdera,  notwithstanding  Demo- 
critUB  lived  there  ;"  and  ta  Dr  Forriar's  Illustrations,  passim, 

*  As  Herod's  heart  to  Mariamne  turned. 
See  the  story  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  collected  from  the  historian,  Jo6ephus>  in 
Spectator,  No.  I7I.    Who  recollects  not  Byron's  fine  melody, 

Oh,  Mariamne,  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bledst  if  Meeding  ? 

•  ^Twas  she  amid  Dahotney'*s  groves  of  Wood, 
How  incredible  are  the  acts  of  atrocity  to  which  the  unbridled  passions  of  man  ssbject 
him !  even  Fancy  must  fail  to  communicate  hidf  the  horrors  which  but  too  accurate  his- 
tory has  supplied  us  with.  Without  adverting  to  the  lamented  Bowdich's  Mission  to 
Ashantee,  and  other  voyages  or  travels,  we  re&,  as  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  text,  to  Dalzel*s  History  of  Dahomey,  and  the  particulars  contained  therein. 

^  *Twas  she  mid  Brarnah'^t  wilds  of  awful  gloom. 

About  the  year  1798,  twenty-eight  Hindoos  were  reported  to  have  been  crushed  to 
death  at  this  very  pkce,  Jsliera^  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  impeUed  by  sympa- 
thetic religious  phrenzy.  The  fact  of  their  deaths  was  notorious,  and  was  recorded  in 
the  Calcutta  papers ;  but  so  little  impression  did  it  make  on  ^e  public  mind,  and  so 
little  inquiry  was  made  by  individuals  into  the  subject,  ^t  it  became  doubtful  at  last 
whether  the  men  perished  by  accident,  or,  as  usual,  by  self-devotement ;  for  it  was  said, 
that  to  qualify  the  enormity  of  the  deed  in  the  view  of  the  English,  some  of  the  Hindoos 

gave  out  that  the  men  fell  under  the  wheels  by  accident 0a  Buchanan's  Journal^ 

p.  35,  in  Christian  Researches  in  Asia. 

'^  At  Labor,"  says  Bernier,  ^^  I  saw  a  very  handsome,  and  a  very  young  woman  burnt ; 

1  believe  she  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.  This  poor  unhappy  cr^ture  appeared 
rather  dead  than  alive  when  she  came  near  the  pile ;  she  shook  and  wept  bitterly. 
Meanwhile  three  or  four  of  these  executioners,  the  Bramins,  together  with  an  old  hag 
that  held  her  under  the  arm,  thrust  her  on,  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  the  wood  ; 
and,  lest  she  should  run  away,  they  tied  her  legs  and  hands ;  and  so  they  burnt  her 
alive.    I  had  enough  to  do  to  contain  myself  for  indignation.'* 

Under  the  delusion  of  what  scmhism,  such  a  learned  and  enlightened  man  as  Colond 
Mark  Wilks,  can  come  to  defend  such  a  practice,  I  know  not,  but  behold  it  written  in 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  oflndia^  VoL  I.  p.  499. 

^  Tfiat  drenched  in  Moslem  Wood  the  Christian  sword. 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  of  enormity  and  atrocity  ascribed  to  the  Crusaders,  by 
travellers  and  annalists,  as  if  the  misfortune  of  being  Mi^metans  took  from  theb  ene« 
mies  all  title  of  being  treated  like  men. 

^^  The  valour  of  Richard  (Coeur  de  Lion)  struck  such  terror  into  his  enemies,"  sayt 
Chateaubriand,  '*  that,  long  after  luft  dea^,  when  a  horse  trembled  without  a  visible 
cause,  the  Saracens  were  accustomed  to  say  lliat  he  had  seen  the  ghoit  of  the  English 
nonarch.**— rraiv^y  VoL  II. 
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.    ,  «  fVUhJUmertf  CarmeUy  and  with  Bacirian  gra¥n* 

'^  Bactrfana,  a  country  between  Parthia  and  India,  celebrated  for  the  largeness  of 
the  grain  of  its  wheat."— JVotc  on  a  passage  in  Sothebjfs  admirable  translation  of  the 
Oeorgics, 

^  He^  vho  had  horpe  the  rword^  now  bears  the  crook. 
^'  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning, 
hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  thev  learn  war  any 
more.*' — IsMaftf  chap.  2,  ver.  2. 

^  With  doubled  bliss  returns  i/^e  age  of  gold. 
-~— ^—  he  sang  Saturnian  rule 
Returned,  a  progeny  of  golden  years, 
,    permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind— *J?«ei»fdiMk 

'  While  Science  from  her  hill  walks  forth. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century,  perhaps  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration  to  say,  that  Science  has  been  making  more  rapid  strides  towards  perfection, 
however  far  distant  that  may  yet  be — than  in  any  previous  f^e  of  die  world.  Every 
day  introduces  some  new  improvement,  whereby  the  invaluable  art  of  printing  is  ren- 
dered  more  diffusive  in  its  operation,  and  consequently  more  extensively  blessed  in  ita 
€fftcts.  Chemistry  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  of  the 
sciences,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Davy,  a  Thomson,  and  a  Dalton,  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  set  a  limit  to  its  operation  ?  But,  above  all,  the  mi^ttj  power  of  steam, 
subjecting  itself  to  science,  h^  put  into  the  possession  of  man  an  engine,  alike  apfdi- 
cable  on  land  and  ocean,  and  wnich  may  come  in  time  to  render  the  boast  of  Archi- 
medes scarcely  a  hyperbolical  exaggeration. 
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No.  I. 

t 

To  Bryan  W.  Proctor 9  Esq.,  <dia$  Barry  Cornwall. 

My  dear  Proctor,  ideas  of  the  people.  When  Quintus 
You  see  I  write  quite  j&miliarly  to  Horatius  Fiaocus,  of  whom  you  may 
you,  though  I  never  have  had  the  plea-  have  heard  under  the  name  of  Fran- 
sure  of  beholding  the  light  of  your  cis's  Horace,  botched  it,  though  he 
connt^iance.  You  are  a  man  for  had  lived  in  the  country — spoken  the 
whom,  as  ODoherty  says,  I  have  a  language— wrote  in  it—- knew  the  peo- 
particular  regard,  and  therefore  do  not  pie  thoroughly— professed  the  creed 
stand  upon  matters  of  mere  ceremony,  of  its  mythology — you  may  take  it  for 
As  for  istyling  you  Barry  Cornwall,  for  granted  th^t  you  cannot  do  Rny  good 
God's  saKe,  £:op  that  horrid  humbug,  in  the  Hne.  In  like  manner,  I  am  told. 
Everybody  is  laughing  at  you^  about  you  are  vainly  at  work  on  Italian  li- 
it;  and  in  reality  it  is  not  right  or  terature,  writing  about  Colonnas,  Mi- 
creditable  to  have  an  aUas.  Write  as  rattdolas,  &c  Let  me  beg  of  you  to 
Cobbdtt  and  I  do,  always  with  your  give  up  that  too.  You  are  aware  that 
real  name. .  It  would  be  much  more  you  do  not  know  as  much  Italian  as 
fMosible,  and  less  pick-pocket  like.  would  suffice  you  to  call  for  a  mouth- 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory,  or  my  fid  of  bread,  and  if  you  were  left  alone 
conscience,  with  having  read  any  of  in  any  town  of  Italy,  you  would  be 
your  poetry.  I  occasionally  see  scraps  compelled  to  open  your  mouth,  and 
of  it  in  periodical  works,  of  which  you  point  to  it,  whenever  your  nether  guts 
know  I  anii^  most  ardent  and  constant  grumbled  for  theirmess  of  pottage.  In 
seeder,  but  I  regularly  skip  them.  I  mis  state  oi  things,  you  can  never  be 
understand  that  you  have  a  fancy  that  a  Boccace — [[by  the  by,  an  Italian 
you  can  write  after  the  manner  of  scholar  like  you,  ought  to  know  that 
''those  old,  down-looking  Greeks;"  his  name  is  Boccaccio]] — ^in  rhyme.  In 
but  do  give  up  the  idea.  It  is  fudge  a  word,  let  me  inform  you,  that  it  is 
at  this  time  of  the  dav — mere  fudg&-~  always  as  well  to  let  writing  on  sub- 
ttid  more  particularly  in  you,  who  jects  which  have  engaged  mast^  minds 
know  nothing  of  the  umgHage  or  the  altogeUier  alone;  ana  that,  a  know- 
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ledge  of  such  subjects  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired by  any  one,  without  deep  and 
severe  study — if,  indeed,  a  foreigner 
can  ever  acquire  it  at  all. 

But  though  I  have  not  read  your 
v^rse,  I  aih  a  great  reader  of  your 
prose.  This,  indeed,  I  do  e^  qfficio. 
For  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  you  con- 
tribute to  various  magazines,  reviews, 
and  newspapers,  wherewidi  I  regale 
myself ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  a 
great  swallower  of  that  kind  of  nutri- 
ment In  particular,  I  read  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  a  circumstance,  I  should 
suppose,  of  which  you  are  aware,  and 
iH  it  I  frequently,  with  much  pleasure 
and  profit,  peruse  your  lucubrations 
on  poetry.  On  the  subject  of  your  last 
appearance  in  print,  it  is  that  I  am 
aoout  to  address  you — you  know  I 
mean  the  review  of  Percy  Shelley's 
poetry,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  that  excellent  and  highly- 
respectable  periodical,  and  must  tend 
to  uphold  the  present  general  opinion 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
its  pages. 

As  that  Journal  does  not  go  much 
into  public,  you  will  no  doubt  feel 
gratified  when  I  announce  to  you,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  your  articlcj  which  will,  I 
am  pretty  sure,  have  the  efifect  of  draw- 
ing more  attention  to  it  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  received.  I  am,  in  ge- 
neral, very  much  thanked  by  my 
friends  for  such  favours ;  but,  my  dear 
Bryan,  between  you  and  me,  such 
compliments  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous. Without  further  preamble, 
then,  we  may  as  well  get  at  once  to 
the  matter  in  hand ;  and,  therefore,  I 
just  copy  out,  "  slick  right  away,"  Uie 
very  first  sentence  of  your  composi- 
tion. 

*'  Mr  Shelley 'ft  style  is  to  poetry  what 
astrology  is  to  natural  science— a  passion- 
ate dream,  a  straining  after  impossibilities, 
a  record  of  fond  conjectures,  a  confused 
embodying  of  vague  abstractions, — a  fever 
of  the  soul,  thirsting  and  craving  after  what 
it  cannot  have,  indulging  its  love  of  power 
and  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, assodating  ideas  by  contraries,  and 
wasting  great  powers  by  their  application 
to  unattainable  objects." 

There  is  a  degree  of  clearness  in  this 
description  of  Shelley's  poetry,  that 
inust  iBtrike  the  most  unenligntened. 
Obtuse  must  be  the  pericranium  of  that 

Slebeian  who  would  not,  off-hand,  un- 
erstand  the  whole  history  and  mys- 
tery of  the  business,  out  of  this  simple 
panigraph.    ^*  Pray>  Mr  Timsy"  Miss 


Anner  Mariar  Price  will  say,  '*  vat  is 
your  hown  hopinion  hof  Mr  Shelley's 
worses  ?"— "  Vy,  ma'am,"  Mr  Tims, 
graciously  benoing  over  his  tea-cup, 
will  answer,  "  hit  his  to  poetry  vat 
hastrojoly  his  to  natteral  science.*' — 
"  Look,  just  now  only  think  o'  that !" 
Miss  Anner  Mariar  will  exclaim ;  *'  vy, 
Mr  Tims,  you  ave  it  the  nail  on  the 
ead,  and  taken  the  right  sow  by  the 
hear." 

Such  will  be  the  (conversation,  dear 
Proctor,  among  your  friends ;  but,  as 
I  have  not  time  to  go  through  all  diey 
will  say  from  that  to  the  seventh  cup, 
I  shall  quote  no  more  of  their  interest- 
ing chit-chat.  Your  next  observation 
is  kind  and  considerate.  ''  Poetry,  we 
C^that  is  /,  Bryan  Proctor^  grcmt,  cre- 
ates a  world  of  its  own."  After  this 
permission,  it  would  go  to  work  with- 
out delay,  but,  unfortunately,  the  next 
clause  hurts  the  grant  somewhat.— 
"  But  it  creates  it.out  of  existing  ma- 
terials." Now  this  is  a  queer  sort  of 
creation.  John  Locke  (he  was  an  emi- 
nent metaphysician  and  commissioner 
in  the  days  of  King  William,  Bryan, 
and  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  his 
name)  would  demur  a  little,  but  that, 
to  be  sure,  is  nothing  to  you.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  never  say  at  Ambrose's, 
^'  Make  me  a  tumbler  of  punch ;" — 
but  ^'  Create  a  tumbler."  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent word.  It  will  have  a  grand 
sound  to  say,  '*  What  are  you  doing 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  Jamie 
Hogg  ?"— "  Creating  a  bowl !" 

"  I  thank  thee,  scribe,  for  teaching 
me  that  word,"  and  shall  certainly  use 
it  hereafter. 

"  Mr  Shelley,"  you  next  tell  us,  "  is 
the  maker  of  his  own  poetry  out  of 
nothing."  If  he  were  so,  he  would  be 
a  creator  in  good  earnest,  but  unlucki- 
ly it  happens  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
materials  of  Shelly's  poetry  existed  as 
much  as  those  of  any  other  poet  in 
the  world.  He  imposed  on  you  and 
other  profound  and  original  thinkers 
like  you,  nonsense  for  sublimity,  but 
in  his  most  ultra^mundane  flight,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  not  an  idea 
which  is  not  as  mundane  as  one  of 
H(^g's  novels,  and,  moreover,  nine^ 
tenths  of  them,  such  as  they  are,  were 
in  print,  in  tifpes,  Bryan,  befcNre  he  was 
created. ' 

'^  In  him,"  we  find  as  we  get  on, 
*^  fancy,  will,  caprice,  predominated 
over,  and  abashed,  the  natural  influx 
ences  of  things."  This  is  a  touch  he^ 
jimd  me,  Whi^  are  the  Datnsal  influ^i 
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eiices  of  things  ?  How  does  fancy  ab- 
sorb them  ?  Drop  me  a  note  by  return 
of  post,  for  I  have  been  ransacking  my 
brains  these  three  hours  about  this 
sentence,  and  now  must  leave  it  in  my 
rear  while  I  march  on.  But  the  re* 
mainder  of  this  second  paragraph  is 
indeed  difficult  reading,  being  com- 
posed in  that  style  of  which  you  are  a 
distinguished  professor,  and  wmch  may 
be  classed  under  the  great  generic  name 
of  havers,  QAs  you  write  tor  a  Scotch 
review,  I  need  not  add  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  admirable  word.]]  There 
are  two  pretty  specimens  which  I  shall 
embalm  by  reprinting  them. 

^'  When  we  see  the  dazzling  bea- 
con-light straining  over  the  darkness 
of  the  abyss;  we  dread  the  quicksands 
and  the  rocks  below." 

Here  Shelley  is  an  abyss  of  rather 
a  singular  nature,  with  bea(k)n-lights 
above  it,  and  quicksands  and  rocks  be- 
low it ;  but  in  the  next  he  is  a  mere 
segar.  '^  The  fumes  of  his  vanity 
rolled  volumes  of  smoke,  mixed  with 
sparkles  of  fire,  from  the  cloudy  ta- 
bernacle of  his  rtiought."  Thi»t>fine. 
Cloudy  tabernacle  is  a  famous  name 
for  a  tobacco-box.  Henceforward, 
when  I  call  my  boy  after  dinner,  it 
shall  be  thus :  Ho,  flunky  of  mine, 
bring  me  my  cloudy  tabernacle,  that 
I  may  roll  a  volume  of  smoke.  But 
after  all,  it  is  not  fair  to  call  Mr 
Shelley's  book  ^'  volumes  of  smoke,** 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  might  serve 
to  light  a  pipe  well  enough. 

Having  thus  60  successfully  settled 
his  genius,  we  now  come  to  his  per- 
son. "  Mr  Shelley  was  a  remarkable 
man ;  his  person  was  a  type  and  sha- 
dow of  his  genius ;  [[Did  it  not  strike 
YOU,  Bryan,  that  it  is  rather  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be  both  ?]]  his  com- 
plexion fair,  golden,  freckled,  seemed 
transparent  with  an  inward  light." 
In  my  school-boy  days — alas !  a  long 
time  ago— I  remember  we  used  to 
frighten  the  neighbourhood  by  setting 
a  scooped  turnip  upon  a  pole,  with  a 
candle  in  it,  making  its  countenance 
*'  transparent  with  an  inward  light," 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  rustics ;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Proc- 
tor, that  it  was  a  very  handsome-look- 
ing phvsiognomy.  However, ''  ^egus- 
tibus,'  &c»  Nor  do  I  agree  with  you, 
that  freckles  are  so  pe(niliarly  beauti- 
ful ;  but  in  this  I^am  not  positive,  re- 
collecting that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
declares,  that  one  of  the  beauties  of 
tbe  Fourteenth's   court  was 
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btelle  comme  une  ange,"  thoup;h  fVom 
head  to  foot  she  was  **  enturement 
rousse;"  which  my  friend  Whitta- 
ker*s  delightful  translator  renders 
"  red-haired,"  he  being  as  intimately 
and  grace^lly  skilled  in  the  language 
as  yourself. 

However,  let  us  keep  moving.  Shel- 
ley "  reminded  those  who  saw  him  of 
some  of  Ovid's  fables."  In  the  name 
of  Jupiter,  Bryan,  keep  away  from  the 
classics.  Ofwhich  of  the  fables?  Was 
he  like  Acteeon,  horned  ?  or  like  Ly- 
caon,  raving  against  the  gods,  and 
howling  for  human  blood?  or  like 
Medea,  scattering  poison  ?  or  like  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,  with  a  Whig  head 
upon  his  shoulders?  C^You  know, 
Bryan,  you  will  find  this  eminent  clas- 
sic in  the  53d  book  of  the  Metabame- 
senn,  1.  141 6,  a  book  which  you  have 
read,  I  am  sure,  as  often  as  you  have 
read  Ovid  in  Latin.]]  Or  rather  like 
Narcissus,  I  suppose,  for  "  his  form, 
graceful  and  slender,  stooped  like  a 
flower  in  the  breeze" — ^in  other  words, 
he  was  round-shouldered.  But,  in 
truth,  is  there  not  something  sicken- 
ing and  Italianized  in  thus  beslavering 
a  man's  personal  appearance  ?  What 
need  men  care  about  his  freckled  fitdz 
and  his  hang-a^bone  stoop  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  criticism,  which 
you  continue  witlj(  your  usual  wis- 
dom. I  shall  skip  a  few  sentences,  in 
order  to  exhibit  your  reasoning  pow- 
ers in  a  most  amiable  light.  *'  He 
thought,"  you  tell  us,  "  and  acted 
logically  ;"  though  how  you,  who  do 
not  know  a  syllogism  in  BarbaYa  from 
a  paralogism  in  Darapti,  discovered 
this  fact,  is  hard  to  conjecture ;  but 
you  soon  explain  it  to  us.  This  gen- 
tleman, who,  Mr  Barry  Cornwall  in- 
forms us,  thought  logically,  '^spuming 
the  world  of  realities,  rushed  mto  the 
world  of  nonentities  and  contingencies 
like  air  into  a  vacuum.  If  a  thing  was 
old  and  established,  this  was  with  him 
a  certain  proof  of  its  having  no  foun- 
dation to  rest  upon ;  if  it  was  new,  it 
was  good  and  right.  Every  paradox 

WAS  TO  HIM  A  SELF-EVIDENT  TRUTH." 

After  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
had  a  logical  mind,  and  that  you  are 
the  boy  who  can  judge  of  one. 

You  soon  take  a  fine  fizgig  into  your 
head,  but  I  shall  let  you  speak  for 
yourselE  "  The  two  extremes  pn- 
fidelity  and  orthodoxy]]  in  this  way 
often  meet,  jostle,  and  confirm  one  an- 
other. The  infirmities  of  age  are  a 
foil  to  the  presumptioii  of  youth ;  and 
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another — the  ape  Sophistry^  pointing 
with  reckless  scorn  at  '  palsied  eld/ 
and  the  hed-rid  hag  Legitimacy^  rat- 
tling her  chains^  counting  her  heads^ 
dipping  her  hands  in  blood,  [[what, 
wnile  counting  her  beads? — think  for 
a  while,  Bryan,  and  you  will  find  it  a 
difficult  operation,]]  and  blessing  her- 
self [[ while  counting  her  beads,  and 
dipping  her  hands  in  blood]]  from 
every  appeal  to  common  sense  and  rea- 
son. '  As  polite  commentators  say,  I 
shall  not  weaken  the  force  of  that  fine 
passage  by  a  word,  but  recommend 
you  to  get  your  friend  Haydon,  the 
Raphael  of  the  Cockneys,  to  paint  the 
subject  on  an  acre  of  canvass,  and  ex- 
hibit it  at  the  first  show  of  Incurables, 
in  Suffolk-Street.  'In  a  sentence  or 
two  after  this,  your  logical  mind  shows 
forth  to  great  advantage.  ^'  The  mar- 
tello  towers,  with  which  we  are  to  re- 
press, if  we  cannot  destroy,  the  sys- 
tems of  fraud  and  oppression,  ^ould 
not  be  castles  in  the  air,  or  clouds  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  but  the  en- 
ormous and  accumulated'pile  of  abuses 
which  have  arisen  out  of  their  own 
continuance."  From  which  it  follows, 
logically,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  fraud  and  oppression  suc- 
cessfimy,  we  must  accumulate  abuses, 
and  make  them  into  marteUo  towers. 
Oh,  my  logician ! 
your  knowledge  of  mechanics,  which 
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what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  It  had 
Endymion  on  board,  and  there  was  an 
end.  Seventeen  ton  of  t>ig*irdn  would 
not  be  more  fatal  ballast.  Down  went 
the  boat  with  a  "  swirl  V I  lay  a  wager 
that  it  righted  soon  after  ejectmg  Jack, 
•'  These  are  two  out  of  four  poets — 
patriots  and  friends,  who  have  vi^ted 
Italy  within  a  few  years."  Stop  for  a 
moment,  Bryan ;  I  cannot  let  you  f^  on 
quite  so  fast.  The  four  who  visited 
Italy  were  not  four  poeU — they  were 
one  poet,  one  rover,  one  blockhead^ 
and  one  Kino  of  the  Cockneys — 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  taint  of 
the  last  corrupted  the  entire  mass* 
Poor  Byron  sunlk  under  the  connexion, 
and,  sick  of  his  associates,  left  Italy  in 
despair,  to  die  in  Greece  of  vexation 
and  dread.  May  his  death  be  a  warning 
to  all  men  of  genius,  that  there  is  a 
depth  of  infamy,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  talent  to  extricate  it- 
self i  I  own,  Bryan,  you  are  pathetic 
on  the  subject  of  Jack.  ''  Keats  died 
young,  and  yet  his  infelicity  had  years 
too  many.  A  canker  had  blighted  the 
tender  bloom  that  overspread  a  face,  in 
which  youth  and  genius  shone  with 
beauty"  (What !  beslobbering  men's 
faces  again — ^fie !  fi^.!)  "  The  shiaft  was 
sped — ^venal,  vulvar,  venomous,  that 
drove  him  from  his  country,  with  sick- 
ness and  penury  for  companions,  and 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  And  yet 
there  are  those  who  could  trample  on 


shines  very  soon  after,  is  quite  equal "   the  faded  flower — ^men  to  whom  break- 


to  your  dialectics*  ''  To  be  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  wrong,  we  should 
read  history  rather  than  poetry, — \jbl 
deepdiscovery]] — thelevers  with  which 
we  must  work  out  our  own  regeneration, 
are  not  the  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  but 
the  warm,  palpitating  Jibres  of  the  hu- 
man heact. '  A  palpitating  fibre  would 
make  a  pretty  lever: — almost  as  good 
as  a  .cobweb--but  as  that  is  nothing 
to  you,  Bryan,  we  must  pass  over  it, 
as  I  shall  do  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
per, including  '^  the  exalting  and  pu- 
rifying Promethean  heat"  widch.  con- 
cludes it. 

'^Mr  Shelley  died,  it  seems,  with  a  vo- 
lume of  Mr  Keats'spoetry  grasped  with 
one  hand  in  his  bosom" — ^rather  an 
awkward  posture,  as  you  will  be  con- 
vinced if  you  try  it.  But  what  a  rash 
man  Shelley  was,  to  put-  to  sea  in  a 
frail  boat  with  Jack's  poetry  on  board ! 
Why,  man,  it  would  sink  a  trireme. 
In  the  preface  to  Mr  Shelley's  poems 
we  are  told  that  "  his  yessel  bore  out 
of  sig^t  with  a  faTourable  wind ;"  but 


ing  hearts  are  a  subject  of  merriment 
— who  laugh  loud  over  the  silent  urn 
of  genius,  and  play  out  their  games  of 
venality  and  infamy  with  the  crumb- 
ling bones  of  genius  V*  In  this  last  pas- 
sage you  must  allude  to  Cobbett  and 
Tom  Paine,  for  I  know  not  any  other 
person  who  made  play  with  the  crumb- 
ling bones  of  genius  on,  or  rather, un- 
der, the  earth.  But  do  you  forget  that 
Byron  laughed  most  heartily  €£  all,  at 
Keats's  cause  of  death  ?  I  nad  hoped 
you  might  remember  his  capital  coup- 
let— 

Strange  that  the  soul^s  etherial  particle 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  ar- 
ticle ! 

And,  indeed,  the  brains  of  him  who 
imagines  that  Keats  or  anybody  else 
was  killed  by  the  strictures  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray's Review^  must  be  madness  itself. 
It  comes,  mcnreover,  with  peculiar  bad 
grace  in  the  pages  of  Mr  Jeffrey's 
work,  which  has  sneered,  with  the  most 
venal  and  spiteful  malignity  oonoeiva- 
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ble,  on  the  greatest  and  most  rising  ge- 
niuses in  the  world.  I  applaud,  how- 
ever, your  alliteration — ^wenal,  wulgar, 
wenomous — and  am  sure  it  will  afibrd 
a  pleasant  jingle  in  the  mouth  of  that 
noble  peer,  Wiscount  Wictoire  de 
Tims. 

Well,  now  we  have  at  last  got  to 
your  Review,  having  blown  away  the 
froth,  I  find  that  you  characterize  the 
compositions  of  your  great  poet  and 
departed  friend,  as  "  perplexing  and 
unattractive,"  "  clouded  with  a  dull 
waterish  vapour,"  [[p.  499]]  "  prosaic 
in  versification,"  Qp.  500]  "  bM*e,  in- 
distinct, wild,"  '•  labouring  under  a 
due  mixture  of  affectation  and  mea- 
greness  of  invention,"  *'  baffling  all 
pursuit  of  common  comprehension," 
"  difficult  to  read  through,"  Cp.  502]] 
*^  more  filmy,  enigmatical,  discontinu- 
ous, unsubstantial,  than  anything  we 
[[that  is,  Bryan  Proctor]]  have  seen," 
"  full  of  crude  conceits,"  *^  and  in- 
volved style  and  imagery,"  \jp.  504]] 
*'  linked  and  overloaded  in  diction, 
[[p.  507]]  '*  disjointed,  painful,  and 
oppressive,"  "  choked  with  unchecked 
underwood,  or  weighed  down  with 
gloomy  nightshade,  or  eaten  up  with 
personality,  like  ivy  clinging  round 
and  eating  into  the  shadowy  oak." 
QFine,  very  fine  writing  this,  my  dear 
Bryan.]]  J'  Disgusting  and  extrava- 
gant," f  p.  509]]  ''  meagre  and  mono- 
tonous," (]]p.  511.]]  Call  you  this 
backing  your  friends  ?  By  Juno,  the 
^ky  queen,  I  shall  not  trust  you  to 
write  a  critique  on  my  poetrv  I  Why, 
Bryan,  this  abuse  is  as  bad  as  any- 
thing old  Gifford  ever  said  of  Jack 
Keats.  Sir,  it  is  "  venal,  vulgar,  ve- 
nomous," and  I  can  only  state  my  in- 
dignation by  gulping  down  this  quart 
of  porter  which  has  been  these  ten  mi- 
nutes neighbour  to  my  elbow. 

That  job  being  done,  I  am  cool 
enough  to  look  if  you  have  given  this 
victim  of  your  rage  any  quarter — any 
praise,  &c.  I  see  you  have.  Here  it 
is. — "  The  translations  from  Euripi- 
des, Calderon,  and  Groethe,  in  this  vo- 
lume, will  give  great  pleasure  to  the 
scholarandthegeneralreader.  They  are 
executed  with  equal  fidelity  and  spi" 


rit."  That  f>  praise ;  but  the  question 
is,  my  dear  lad,  how  do  you  know  that 
they  are  executed  with  fidelity  ?  Put 
Euripides  out  of  the  question,  for  that 
would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  you— did  you,  or  could  you,  ever 
read  three  lines  of  Calderon  r  As  for 
Goethe, — Bryan,  Bryan,  do  not  ima- 
gine you  can  bam  us  there.  You  have 
supplied  the  materials  for  your  own 
utter  destruction.  Listen,  Minstrel  of 
Mirandolar.  You  quote, 

Semi^horut  II. 

A  thousand  steps  must  a  woman  take, 

Where  a  man  but  a  single  qpring  will 

make.  ' 

Voicei  above. 

Come  with  us,  come  with  us  from  Feluk- 

SEE. 

Ag.  Bryan.  Felunsee.  It  is  no 
mistake  of  the  print,  for  you  have  co- 
pied it  so  from  the  volume  you  are  re- 
viewing^ when  it  is  so  exhibited  by 
Shelley's  editor.  Now,  in  Goethe  it  is 
FeUensee,  the  sea  of  rocks ;  and  Shel- 
ley, in  all  probability,  not  having  any 
English  word  to  his  hand,  wrote  the 

Elain  German,  which  perhaps  he  might 
ave  altered  in  a  happier  moment. 
But  the  Liberal  creatures,  who  know 
nothing,  printed  it  from  his  blurred 
writing — Felumee,  and  his  equal  igno- 
rant editor  prints  it  Felunsee,  which 
you,  his  most  ignorant  reviewer,  quote 
accordingly.  It  is  the  more  unreason- 
able, as  you  must  have  known  that  my 
friend  Eempferhaussen  had  already 
pointed  out  the  stupid  blunder  in  a 
conversation  of  ours  at  Ambrose's, 
which  our  reporter  has  printed  in  the 
Noctes  Ambrosians  of  this  most  de- 
lectable of  all  Magazines,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  701. 

After  that,  talk  o£ fidelity  f  You  cri- 
ticise German !  You  read  Goethe !  You 
pretend  to  judge  his  style !  GrO— go, 
man. — Gk>— to  a  tea-drinking,  go— 
and  there  gabble  pretty  jobbernowl- 
isms  on  the  sky  gous,  and  the  white 
creatures,  and  the Faugh,  I  can- 
not go  on. — But  Goethe. — 

Giood-night,  my  dear  Bryan. 
I  am  yours  affectionately, 

M.  MULLION. 


990  AiOw/nnal  Slanmu.  L^^ 

AUTUMNAL  8TANZA8. 

The  winds  are  pillow'd^  the  sun  is  shining^ 

As  if  it  delighted  to  cheer  the  land  ; 
Though  Autumn's  tints  are  around  declining,    * 

And  Decay  rears  altars  on  either  hand. 
O'er  western  mountains  the  dark  clouds  hover. 

Foretelling  the  chill  of  approaching  showers  i 
The  Summer  pride  of  the  woods  is  over. 

And  droop  in  languor  the  seeded  flowers. 

Behold  the  fields  that  so  lately  nourish'd 

For  man  their  treasures  of  golden  grain  ; 
Behold  the  gardens  that  glowing  flourished 

With  all  the  splendours  of  Flora's  train  ; 
Behold  the  groves  that  with  leaf  and  blossom. 

Murmured  at  eve  to  the  west  wind's  sway, — 
Lo  !  all  proclaim  to  the  pensive  bosom. 

We  are  of  earth,  and  we  pass  away  ! 

Oh,  thus  by  the  wirapling  brook's  meander. 

On  a  Sabbath  morn,  when  all  is  still. 
It  is  pure  and  serene  delight  to  wander. 

For  peace  encompasseth  vale  and  hill ; 
And  the  waning  tints  of  the  earth  before  us, 

And  the  chasten'd  hues  of  the  sky  above. 
And  the  red  ash  leaves  that  dangle  o'er  us. 

Like  lessons  of  Faith  to  the  spirit  prove. 

'Tis  now  that  the  thoughtful  heart,  pervaded 
By  a  spell,  that  quenches  all  earthward  strife. 

In  submission  broods  over  prospects  faded^ 
-  And  in  colours  real  sees  mortal  life. 

Oh,  shame  now  to  the  dark  revealings 

Of  anger  and  spleen  towards  brother  man  ! 

Oh  shame  to  guilt,  and  all  sullied  feelings. 
Which  midnight  consciences  shrink  to  scan  I 

When  we  list  to  the  hermit  robin  singing. 

With  a  warning  voice,  'mid  fading  bowers. 
Think  we  uot  then  how  life  is  winging 

On  to  the  tomb,  which  must  soon  be  ours ! 
The  past — the  past,  like  a  mournful  story. 

Lies  traced  on  the  map  of  thought  unfurl'd ; 
And  the  future  reveals  the  promised  glory 

Of  unending  spring  in  another  world ! 

Where  are  the  visions  that  flash'd  and  cheated. 

With  aurora  beauty,  our  youthful  sight  ? 
The  hopes  that  we  nursed,  are  they  not  defeated  ? 

Are 'the  loves  that  bless'd  us  not  quench'd  in  night? 
And  thus,  in  abstracted  meditation. 

Over  vanish'd  beauty  the  spirit  grievies, 
Joys  lost— friends  gone  to  death's  silent  nation. 

Are  to  the  heart  but  its  withered  leaves. 

A 
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On  the  last  Edinhurgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews ,  and  on  Washington  Irving's 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 


Bear  North, 
This  is  a  very  wet,  gloomy,  and  un- 
eomfortable  day,  and  I  see  no  likeli- 
hood of  my  being  able  to  stir  abroad, 
therefore  I  have  had  a  rousing  fire 
made,  and,  for  the  first  time  these 
three  weeks,  my  pen  is  in  my  fingers. 
You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  review  of 
Washington  Irving's  new  book — My 
dear  sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
there  is  very  Httleto  be  said  upon  this 
book,  that  can  be  at  all  instructive  to 
those  who  have  read  it,  and  com- 
pared it  with  Mr  Irving's  previous 
publications.  Its  character  will  be  at 
once  appreciated:  it  is  one  of  those 
productions  concerning  which  there 
cannot  be  any  diversity  of  opinion 
whatever.  But  your  wishes  are  com- 
mands to  me,  and  I  shall  while  away 
a  misty  hour,  in  an  endeavour  to  obey 
you. 

Before  I  begin,  however,  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two  on  things  in  ge- 
neral. I  have  run  over  the  last  Num- 
bers of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Beviews  with  feelings  of  tedium  and 
disgust,  in  which  I  would  fain  hope 
every  sensible  person  participates.  To 
say  the  truth,  Christopher,  the  belles- 
lettres  criticism  of  our  day,  is  waning 
very  rapidly  to  its  total  extinctbn ; 
and  unless  you  turn  your  attention  to 
these  matters  with  a  seriousness  and 
pith  beyond  even  what  your  pages 
have  hitherto  exemplified,  I  honestly 
confess  I  see  no  chance  of  the  affair 
outliving  another  twelvemonth.  In 
the  last  Jeffrey  there  are  but  three 
articles  which  have  any  relation  to  the 
elegant  literature  of  the  day,  and  I  am 
concerned  to  say,  that  more  melan- 
choly specimens  than  at  least  two  of 
them  could  not  be  discovered  in  even 
the  most  trashy  periodicals  of  our  time. 
"Who  reviewed  Mr  John  Dunlop's  His- 
tory of  Boman  Literature  I  know  not 
-~but  whoever  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the 
shallowest  praters  that  ever  contamina- 
ted the  fields  of  classical  disquisition  by 
his  touch.  He  proses  about  the  history 
of  the  Latin  tongue  in  a  style  of  igno- 
rance which  would  have  been  sneered 
at  even  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
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which,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  really 
deserving  of  something  more  than  a 
mere  sneer.  He  is  obviously  quite  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  all  that  the 
great  philologers  of  the  last  fifty  <nr 
sixty  years  have  done,  as  if  he  had 
written  anno  Domini  1724.  He  is 
ignorant  even  of  the  hackneyed  dis« 
tmction  between  Groth  and  Celt,  and 
chatters  as  absurdly  about  the  ancient 
population  of  Europe,  as  any  old  Greek 
could  have  done  at  the  time  when 
anything  westwards  or  northwards  of 
Greece  was  barbarous,  and  unworthy  ' 
of  being  at  all  considered  in  the  eves 
of  the  most  self-sufficient  race  toat 
ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  man  has  never  heard  of  the 
clear,  complete,  and  satisfactory  theory 
of  European  language,  with  whicn 
every  scholar  in  Europe  has  been  made 
familiar,  by  the  labours  of  Herder, 
Adehing,  and  their  disciples.  His 
notions  of  etymology,  and  the  history 
of  speech,  are  as  danc  as  those  of  Sa- 
muel Johnson— or  even  of  that  man 
of  lead  Todd.  The  Latin  language 
is  according  to  him  ^olic  Greek,  much 
mingled  with  Oriental,  and  slightly^ 
with  Celtic  dialects.  Poor  man  \  Celtic 
dialects!  he  might  as  well  talk  of 
grafting  the  oak  upon  the  alder.  The 
Greeks  who  colonized  Italy,  were 
Goths  themselves,  and  they  found  Cro» 
thic  tribes  in  possession  of  that  coun- 
try— these  Grothic  tribes  had  many 
ages  before  driven  the  originid  Celts 
beyond  the  Alps,  and,  if  this  man  had 
known  anything  at  all  about  Greek, 
or  Latin,  or  Gothic,  he  would  have 
known  that  every  monument  that  has 
descended  to  us,  of  the  language  of 
the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the 
Bomans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were 
Gothic  tribes,  who  had  attained  diflfe- 
rent  degrees  of  jprogress  in  the  work 
of  poU&ing  their  &othic  dialects^- 
some  of  them  acting  upon  the  same 
principles  which  guided  the  Greeks  in 
the  work  of  polishing  their  Gothic 
dialect,  and  others  upon  very  nearly 
the  same  principles  that  have  conduct- 
ed the  refinement  of  the  Gothic  dia* 
lects,  now  in  use  over  the  greater  pari 
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of  the  European  world.  This  man 
cannot  even  nave  read  Rose's  Letters* 
from  the  North  of  Italy. — ^But  really^ 
it  is  too  much  to  think  of  exposing 
such  an  ignoramus  in  more  tnan  a 
sipgle  sentence.  In  talking  of  the  for- 
mation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  says, 
(p.  S9t)  "  The  portion  derived  from 
the  C^tw  QR  TeutoniCi  is  exceedingly- 
smaU/'  He  might  as  well  have  spoken 
of  the  Qadie  or  Greek ;  and  indeed, 
he  has  committed,  precisely  and  literal 
tim,  that  very  blunder,  although  how 
this  should  he  so,  he  will  no  more  be 


such  a  brainless  creature  as  Johnny.  I 
know  that  this  letter  was  seen  by  half 
Mayfair-4md  I  call  upon  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  Esq.  in  particular,  to  deny 
that  such  a  pam^^et  existed,  if  he 
dares. — I  also  know  that  Lord  Byron 
was  disgusted  beyond  endurance,  when 
King  Leigh  came  to  Italy,  and  that  he 
cut  his  majesty  very  soon,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  loathing.  I  also  know  that 
he  had  no  reiq>ect  for  Shelley,  edrc^  aa. 
a  translator.  I  know  all  these  things, 
and  thev  can  aH  be  proved,  and  one 
day,  full  surely,  they  will  all  be  proved, 


aUe  to  understand,  even  when  he  reads    ^-And  yet  Jeffrey,  who  must  know, 


my  words,  than  is  the  King  of  Ashantee 
to  comprehend  the  principle  of  Sir 
Hmnphvey  Davy's  safety-lamp.  As 
for  explaining  to  him  how  a  dialect 
oouM  be  at  once  Oriental,  Gothic,, 
and  Greek,  I  beg  to  be  accused  throw- 
ing peark  to  porkers.  It  is  sufficient 
to  have  given  all  who  understand  any- 
thing about  such  matters,  a  ghmpse 
of  the  awAil  Cimmerianism  of  the 
philologer  and  classical  critic  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  "What  I  have  al- 
ready said,  is  indeed  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  every  scholar  that  Mr  Jeffrey 
has  been  constrained  to  entrust  this 
department  fni  his  work  to  some  wor- 
thv,  ^uite  VLpon  a  level  as  to  know- 
leoge.  and  sense,  with  the  other  hero 
who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  chair 
as  to  all  miestions  of  Engli^  belles- 
lettres  and  poetry,  in  the  some  glo- 
ijousTournal. 

I  aUude,  of  course,  to  the  egr^ious 
idiot,  who  has  of  late  been  suffered  to 
ooekneyfy  the  contemporary  criticism 
of  Mr  Jeffrey's  (wader-the  ass  who, 
about  this  time  last  year,  puffed  the 
leading  paragraphs  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers-who,in  the  penult  number,  com- 
municated to  us  his  pathetic  sensa- 
tions on  discovering  a  kilted  Celt  (not 
a  Goth  OR  Teuton,  Mr  Philologer) 
with  old  blue  and  ydllow  in  one  hand, 
and  a  stick  of  brimstone  in  the  other 
—-and  who,  imus  et  Hem,  has  now 
gratified  the  world  by  talking  of  Keal;s> 
Shelley,  Hunt,  and  Bvron,  as  ^'  foUr 
fHcnds,  POETS,  and  patriots  V  Thi^ 
assuredly,  is  the  ti/^ffiia/tim.  Iha|>pen 
to  know  that  Lord  Byron,  when 
Jdimiy  Keats  was  firstmentioned  in  the 


them  aa  well  as  I,  suffers  this  animal 
to  eat  away  the  little  remains  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review'ist  character,  like  a. 
very  ulcer.  He  should  recoQect  that 
he  won't  have  the  excuse  notf^,  he  had. 
sueh  reason  to  rejoice  in  on  occasioB^ 
of  that  glorious  roar  of  laughter  that 
rung  forth,  when  the  article  '^  on  the' 
periodical  press**  made  itself  known  to 
old  Momus.  Ho  was  not  in  Switsej^. 
land  this  time — and  Messrs  Thomson 
and  Murray  won't  share  the  blame  of. 
a  het%8e  they  have  had  nothing  to  do. 
with,  At  least  I  woiUd  not,  if  I  were  in 
their  shoes. 

The  thurd  of  those  affairs-— that  on 
Spanish  poetry — ^is  obviously  the  pro«, 
ductien  of  some  very  young  man,  wlU) 
has  got  together  five  or  six  of  the  most 
common  books  about  Spanish  litsera- 
ture,  and  woven  an  article  out  of  them, 
wherein  nothing  either  very  intelli*-, 
gible  or  very  striling  is  brou^t  forth. . 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  ^  com- 
mand of  langua^ ;  and  some  of  hia 
verse  translations  are  pretty,  though 
they  are  far  too  faithless  and  omaM^ 
mented  to  be  of  any  sort  of  value  in 
the  way  he  wishes  us  to  suppose.  For 
example,  to  take  th6  first  stanza  he 
prints,  he  renders 

** La  escondida 

Senda  por  donde  han  ido 

Lot  pocos  sabios  que  en  el  mundo  ban 

sido,** 


by 
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the  nairow  w^-pt> 


The  silence  of  the  secret  road, 
That  leadi  the  tout  to  virtue  and  to 
God  !  !  /'• 

This  person  has  no  right. to  s^eer  at 


Edinburgh  Review,  wrote  a  pamnh-  .  Br  Southey's  translatjons  as  ^^  some* 


let  in  whidi  he.  Lord  Byron,  ex- 
pressed his  (^nnion  (justified  by  the 
event^  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
woula  never  hold  im  its  head,  nfter 
steofiiigiD  thedcignidation  .of  biiding 


what  paraphrastic !"  Howev^,  this 
is  infinitely  a  better  hand  than  the 
other  two,  aud  may  turn  out  a  good  one. 
Turn  we  to  the  dun  cover  oC  ihp 
Quarterly,  and,  son-y  |UQ  I  to  i|ay  the 
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things  we  thhU  find  it  is  little  better 
thftn  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
Are.  This  is  a  hombly  dull  Quarterly 
•-^ne  of  the  heayiest  Gifford  hu  ever 
put  tiirough  his  fingers*    The  Resay 
«liout  Politicid  Economy  is  another  of 
Dr  Southey's  absurd  pawings  at  a  nat- 
ter of  which  he  never  can  understand 
•one  jot.    The  Review  of  Paulding^s 
impertinent  book — '*  Old  England^  by 
•a  New  Englandman,^  is  the  best  thing 
'in  the  Number,  and  yet  no  very  great 
'matter,  considering  the  rich  Aiml  of 
ftin  a  Qttarterty  RefViewer  ought  to 
have  found  in  it.    They  are,  in  gene- 
ral, too  bitter  when  they  f^y  the 
quizzers.    Why  waste  so  many  words 
about  exposing  die  obyious  faet,  that 
this  Paulding  never  crossed  the  Adan- 
tiCf  bat  merely  eopied  and  mangled  the 
trash  of  guides,  touts,  Kod  road-books  f 
Why  not  say  a  thing  like  this  in  three 
words,  and  thai  amuse  us  with  a  ibw 
prime  specimens  of  the  idiot^s  impu- 
dence ?    But  some  people  are  always 
npt  to  take  the  coal-hammer  to  tne 
bumble-bee.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  Mr  Gifibrd  has  of 
late  bad  a  horrid  fright  about  an  Ame- 
rican business,  and  may  have  pared 
this  article  sa^  as  it  went  through 
his  fingers*    For  his  fright,  vide  &e 
awkwiod-lo^AJnff  note  with  which  die 
Number  oondudes. 

*'  In  the  Artide  on  '  Faux'^  Memorable 
Days  in  America,'  (Q.  R.  No.  LVIII.)  a 
passage  was  introduced  from  that  work,  re- 
flecting on  the  reputation  of  the  lady  of 
Mr  Law.  We  have  since  been  fully  satis- 
fied that  every  part  of  the  statement  in 
irtndi  iha  Is  ttieati«ied  is  devoid  of  trudi ; 
and  we  thertfore  take  this  oppoztnnicy  of 
exprsBwig  cor  regret  that  a  calumny  to 
imfiMuidiBd  should  have  been  iinwiltin^y 
copied  into  our  pages. 

*^  Now  we  have  mentioned  this  Artide,  we 
may  add,  that  in  saying,  *  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  what  means  Mr  Law  acquired 
his  immense  property  in  India,'  there  was 
no  thought  whatever  of  impeaching  his  in- 
tegrity. We  know  no  more  of  Mr  Law 
than  Faux  tdls  us  ;  and  merdy  meant  to 
say,  that  nothing  was  to  b«  found  in  his 
work  respeetine  the  eapadty  in  wfaidi  Mr 
Law  acted  in  Indiay  or  the  aitnation  wl^ch 
he  held*" 

Now  the  faet  is,  thkt  ome  of  this 
Mr  Law's  faknily  lately  came  over  to 
Encland,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pulling  the  nose  of  the  person  who 
reviewed  Panic's  '^  MeraorableThings" 
in  the  Quarterly.  He  went  to  Barrow, 
who  said  he  had  not  written  the  ard- 
de^  (as^  indeed,  any  one  who  knows 


onvthing  of  stvle  mk;ht  haveseen  with 
half  an  eye;)  helben  attacked 6i^ 
ford,  Murray,  See,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  was,  however,  agreed,  that 
the  next  Review  should  contain  an 
eadng  in  of  the  calumnies  about  the 
Laws.  That  on  Mrs  Law  is,  I  admit, 
gulped  in  a  manfbl  enough  faaliioii.; 
but  the  other  leek  (the  story  about 
Law  himself)  is,  I  numbly  submit, 
got  down  in  a  most  awkward  and  equi« 
vocadng  fashion  indeed  by  poor  Pistol. 
The  "  since  the  af&ir  has  been  men- 
doned,  we  may  as  wdl,"  610.  is  a  la- 
mentable ^-off,  considering  diat  **  tte 
may  as  welT'  means  exacdy  we  must; 
and  as  fcnr  the  assertion,  tnat  no  sneer 
whatever  about  Law's  history  in  In- 
dia had  been  intended,  I  sludl  ovify 
say,  diat  if  it  was  not  intended,  the 
Quarterly  hero  must  plead  guilty  of 
very  ^considerable  absurdity  in  his 
choice  of  language.-^But  let  it  pass-^ 
Glory  be  to  St  David  I 

The  bibliopolic  influence  which  so 
notcnriously  swavs  the  'Course  and  te- 
nor of  this  Review,  is  suffidendy  ap- 
parent in  fifty  diflSbrent  by-hits  scat- 
tered over  this  Number  of  it.  Hoiw 
long  will  ffte  public  sufibr  the  existence 
of  this  odious,  this  pestiferous  hum- 
bug, which  all  these  Reviews  play  off 
to  die  excitement  of  so  much  nmisea 
in  all  who  reaHy  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  ?  How  longis  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  dead  certainty,  that  the  Quarter- 
ly will  puff  off  as  first-rate  characters  all 
Mr  Murray's  authors,—- the  Edinburgh 
an  Mr  Constable's,*— the  New  Month- 
ly all  Mr  Cblbounf  s, — and  so  forth  ? 
Are  people  determined  to  be  blind  ?  I 
oonfiss  I,  fiir  one,  rcgoke  in  the  ezient 
to  which  this  a^r  is  carried  at  the 
present  time,  for  this  one  sufficient 
reason,  diat  I  think  the  veil  is  now  so 
very  egr^ouidy,  and  staringly,  and 
strildnglv  transparent,  that  nobody 
can  ni«ch  longer  refuse  to  see  through 
it.  The  Edinburgh  Review  says,  that 
Basil  Hall's  book  on  South  America  is 
one  of  the  first  books  of  our  time,— 
the  Quarterly,  that  it  is  no  great 
shakes.  The  Quarterly  says,  that  Ba- 
sil Hall's  book  on  Loochoo  is  a  grand 
affiur, — ^die  Edinburgh  sneers  at  it. — 
Why  so  ? — ^Mr  Murray  published  the 
Loochoo — Mr  Constable  tbe  South 
America. — There  is  the  whole  myste- 
ry* The  Edinburgh  Review  scoffs  at  die 
Edition  of  Lady  Sufiblk's  Letters,  as 
a  work  Aill  of  stupidity  and  igntinmce 
—the  Quarterly  hdds  it  up  as  die 
very  model  and  beau-iideal  of  editions. 
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•— WhT  loff — Crdcer  edited,  and  Mur- 
ray published  it ;  and  this  being  the 
ct8e,  I  could  have  told  six  months 
ago,  just  as  well  as  I  ean  now,  that 
its  fate  was  to  be  landed  in  the  Dun^ 
coloured,  and  derided  and  vilipended 
in  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  This  is  real- 
ly becoming  a  fine  concern. 

In  the  next  Number  of  the  Quar- 
terly, there  will  be,  inter  aiia,  a  fine 
pun  of  Washington  Irving's  "  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,  because  Mr  Irving's 
publisher  is  Mr  Murray,^ — and  there 
wlU  also  be  a  pufi^  of  it  in  the  Edin- 
burgh ;-*-first,  because  Mr  Irving  is 
au  American,  and,  secondly,  because 
his  book  is  not  of  the  kind  to  interfere 
at  all  with  any  of  Mr  Constable's  dwn 
publications. '  But  I  am  really  sick  of 
exposing  all  this  nonsensical  st^ff.-— 
So  turn  we  to  Mr  Washin^on  him- 
self, and  see  what  is  to  be  said  of  these 
vdumes  by  it  plain  impaitial  man, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  either  with 
Murrliy  or  Constable,  and  who  thinks 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  of  a 
man  for  being  born  in  New  York. 

I  have  been  miserably  disitppoiuted 
in  the  «  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  Three 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  it  had 
been  generally  given  out  that  the  au- 
thor was  traveUing  about  the  Conti- 
nent at  a  great  tate,  collecting  the  ma- 
terials for  a  work  of  greater  and  more 
serious  importance.  Above  all,  it  was 
known  that  Mr  Irving  had  gone,  for 
the  first  time,  to  Italy  and  to  Germany ; 
and  high  expectations  were  avowed  as. 
to  the  treasures  he  would  bring  back 
from  these  chosen  seats  of  the  classical 
and  the  romantic,  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque.*  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  detached  pieces,  such  as 
the  description  of  the  Stage-coachman, 
and  the  story  of  the  Stout  Grentleman, 
Mr  Irving's  sketches  of  English  life 
and  manners  had  certainly  made  no 
lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
Everybody  recognized  the  pen  of  a 
practised  writer,  the  feelings  of  an 
honourable  and  kind-hearted  man,  and 
occasional  fiashes  of  a  gently-pleasing 
humour  in  the  toumure  of  a  sentence, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  vrere  but  insi- 
pid diet.'  There  was  no  reality  about 
his  Yoricshire  halls^  squires,  parsons, 
gipsies,  and  generals;  and  his  pathos 
was  not  only  very  poor, -but  very  af- 
fected ;  in  point  of  fiict,*  mawkish  and 
unmeaning  were  the  only  ^ithets  any- 


body thought  of  applyii^  to  such 
ters  as  his  Essay  on  Wm^bor  Castle, 
and  James  I.  of  Scotland,  his  *'  Bro* 
ken  Heart,"  his^Stndent  of  Salaman- 
ca, &c.  &c.  These  affidrs  were  univerN 
sally  voted  Washington  Irving's  ba^ 
laam,  and  the  balaam  unquestionaldy 
bore  in  Bracebridge  Hall  a  proportioli 
of  altogether  infhyifferable  preponde^ 
ranbe.  But  all  this  was  kindly  put  up 
with.  It  was  said  that  the  author  had 
been  too  hasty,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  / 
up  the  efiect  he  had  produced^in  lam 
Sketch-book ;  and  that,  having  dress- 
ed up  all  his  best  En^ish  materials  in 
that  work,  he  had,  ex  neeessiimte,  ser- 
ved up  a  hash  in  the  successor.  But 
give  him  time,  allow  him  to  think  of 
matters  calmly  and  quietly,  open  new 
fields  of  observation  to  him,  and  yoia 
shall  see  once  taore  the  pen  of  Knide- 
erbocker  in  it9  pristine  gknrv*  This 
)was  the  gent^nal  «ay,  and  wh^i  Ger- 
many Was  m^tioj^,  everybody  was 
certain  that  the  third  i^etch-booh  would 
not- only  rival,  but  far  surpass  the 
3first* 

The  more  ben^  the  di^positios, 
the  worse  iot  Mr  Irving  now*  He  has 
been  not  only  all  over  Germany,  but 
all  over  Italy  too ;  and  he  has  produ- 
ced a  bodk,  whkh,  for  au^t  I  see, 
might  have  been  written,  not  in  three 
years,  but  in  thcee  months,  vrith^t 
stirring  out  of  a  garret  in  London,  and 
this  not  by  Mr  Irving  alone,  but  by 
any  one  of  several  dozens  of  ready  pen- 
men about  town,  with  whose  names, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  I  could  easily 
enliven  your  page^*  The  ghost  stories, 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  volume  is  occupied,  are,  with  one 
exception,  old,  and  familiar  to  every- 
body conversant  in  that  sort  of  line. 
The  story  of  the  Beheaded  Lady,  in 
particular,  has  not  ^ly  been  told  in 
print  ere  now,  but  much  better  told 
than  it  is  in  Mr  Irving's  edition.  To 
say  the  truth,  a  genUeman  like  this, 
who  goes  about  gaping  for  stories  to 
make  up  books  withal,  should  be  ex- 
cessively scrupulous  indeed,  ere  he 
sets  to  work  upon  anything  he  hears. 
A  new  story  is  a  thiiig  not  to  be  met 
with  above  once  or  twice  in  the  ten 
years;  and  the  better  a  story  is,  the 
more  are  the  chances  always  against 
its  being  new  to  other  peoj^,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  one's  self.  Mr  Ir- 
ving, being  evidendy  a  nian  of  limit- 
ed reading,  ought  to  have  consulted 


^  For  example,  vide  the  grand  puff  about  dua  in  Dibdin'f  ridiculous^'  Guide  to  a 
Young  Man/*  not  long  since  published.  • 
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riome  more  erudite  friend^  ere  he  put 
jnost  of  these  things  to  press.  My  own 

■  dear  D'Israeli  alone  could,  I  venture  to 
say,  have  shewn  him  printed  and  re- 

;  sprinted  editions  of  three-fourths  of 
ihekn,  in  one  half  hour's  sederunt  over 
a  8ea*coal  fire  in  the  Britbh  Museum. 
It  is  becoming  daily  a  more  dangerous 
thing  to  piUa^  the  Germans,  and  I 
strfngly  advise  Mr  Irving  to  be  more 
en  his  guard  the  next  time. 

The  matter  <£  these  ghost  stories  of 
his,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 

:  .Uie  chief  thmg,  I  have  to  find  fault 
.With.  They  are  old  stories,  and  I  am 
aorry  to  add,  they  are  not  improved  by 
their  new  dress.  The  tone  in  which 
Mr  Irviug  does  them  up,  is  quite 
nirong.  A  ghost  story  ought  to  be  a 
g^ost  story.  Something  like  serious- 
ness is  aMolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  iti  fHToducing  any  effect  at  all  upon 
the  mind — and  the  sort  of  half-witty 
yein,  the  little  dancing  quirks,  &c.  &c 
with  which  these  are  set  forth,  entire- 
ly destroy  the  whole  matter.  \J.  speak 
of  his  management  of  European  su- 
perstitions, be  it  noticed,  and  not  at  all 
of  the  American.^    There  w^e  some 

fhost  stories  in  the  Album,  well  worth 
alf  a  ton  of  these.  The  Fox-hunters 
'  are  crambe  recocta,  and  bad  crambe 
.  too ;  for  Mrlrving  no  more  understands 
an  English  fox-hunter,  than  I  do  an 
American  judge.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  whole  most  hackneyed 
story  of  Buckth(N:ne,  which  is  a  mise- 
rable attempt  at  an  English  Wilhelm 

■  Meister ;  and  yet  one  can  with  diffi- 
culty imagine  a  man  of  Mr  Irving's 
sense  producing  this  lame  thing  at  all, 
if  he  nad  read  recently  either  that  work 
or  the  Roman  Comique.  Buckthome  is 
really  a  bad  thing — nulla  viriute  re^ 
demptum,  A  boarding-school  miss 
mignt  have  written  it. 

But  the  German  part  of  the  adven- 
ture has  turned  out  exactly  nothing, 
and  this  will  perhaps  be  the  greatest 
mortification  to  those  who  open  Mr 
Irving's  new  book.  Anybody,  at  least, 
who  had  read  Knickerbocker,  and  who 
knew  Deutchland,  either  the  upper  or 
4he  nether,  must  have  expected  a  rich 
repast  indeed,  of  Meinherren  and 
Mynheers.  All  ^is  expectation  is  met 
with  a  mere  cipher.  Tnere  is  nothing 
German  here  at  all,  except  that  the 
pre&ce  is  dated  Meniz,  wnd  that  the 
author  has  cribbed  from  the  German 
bodes  he  has  been  dabUing  in,  some 
.  iftbles  which  have  not  the  merit  either 


of  bdng  originally  or  charaeteristicaUy 
German. 

The  Italy,  too,  is  a  sad  failure- 
very  sad>  indeed.  Here  is  an  Ameri- 
can, a  man  of  letters,  a  ;man  of  obser- 
vation, a  man  of  fediog,  a  man  of 
taste.  He  goes,  with  a  very  consider- 
able literary  reputation,' as  his  passport 
at  once  and  his  stimulus,  to  the  most 
interesting  r^on,  perhaps,  in  the  o|d 
world,  and  he  brings  from  it  absolute- 
ly nothing  except  a  few  very  hackney- 
ed tales  of  the  Abruzzi  Bandits,  not  a 
bit  better  than  Mrs  Maria  Graham's 
trash,  and  the  narrative  of  a  grai^d 
robbery  perpetrated  on  the  .carriage  of 
Mr  Alderman  Popkins !  The  story  of 
the  Inn  at  Terracina  is,  perhaps^  as 
pure  a  specimen  of  Leadenhall-str^t 
common-place,  as  has  appeared  for 
some  time  past.  Wby  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  talent  should  have  ventu- 
Ted  to  put  forth  such  poor  second- 
hand, second-rate  manufactures,  at 
this  time  of  day,  it  entirely  passes  my 
imagination  to  conceive. — Good  Hea- 
vens !  are  we  come  to  this,  that  men 
of  this  rank  cannot  eVen  make  a  rob- 
bery terrific,  or  a  love-story  tolerable? 
But,  seriously,  the  use  Mr  Irving  has 
made  of  his  Italian  travels,  must  sink 
his  character  very  wofuUy.  It  proves 
him  to  be  devoid  not  only  of  all  clas- 
sical recollections,  but  of  all  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  any  kind ;  and  I  believe 
you  will  go  along  with  me  when  I  say, 
that  without  enthusiasm  of  some  sort, 
not  even  a  humourist  can  be  really 
successful.  If  Mr  Irving  had  no  eyes 
for  tower,  temple,  and  tree,  he  should 
at  least  have  shewn  one  for  peasants 
and  pageants.  But  thore  is  nothing 
whatever  jin  his  Italian  Sketches  that 
might  not  have  been  produced  very 
ea^y  by  a  person  (and  not  a  very 
clever  person  neither)  who  had  mere- 
ly read^a  few  books  of  travels,  or  talk" 
ed  witfi  a  few  travellers.  Rome,  Ve- 
nice, Florence,  Naples — this  gentle- 
man has  been  over  them  all,  crayon  in 
hand,  and  his  Sketch-book  is,  where- 
ever  it  is  not  a  blank,  a  blunder. 

Mr  Irving,  after  writing,  perhaps 
after  printing  one  volume,  and  three- 
fourths  of  another,  seems  to  ha  ve  been 
suddenly  struck  with  a  conviction  of 
the  worUilessness  of  the  materials  that 
had  thus  been  passing  through  bis 
hands,  and  in  a  happy  day,  anc^  a 
happy  hour,  he  determined  to  fill  up 
the  remaining  fifty  or  sixty  pages,  not 
with  milk-and-water  stuff  about  ghosts 
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and  bAttdiU^  but  with  tome  of  hk  own 
old  genuine  stuff— the  quaintnones  of 
the  ancient  Dutdi  heers  and  fh>w8  of 
the  ddicious  land  of  the  Manhattoet. 
The  residt  is,  that  this  small  section 
of  his  book  is  not  only  worth  the  bulk 
of  it  five  hundred  times  over,  but  real- 
ly, and  in  every  respect,  worthy  of 
himself  and  his  fame.  This  will  liTe, 
the  rest  will  die  in  three  months. 

I  do  mOB  sincerely  hope  this  ele- 
gant person  will  no  longer  refuse  to 
believe  what  has  been  told  him  very 
often,  that  all  real  judges  are  quite 
agreed  as  to  the  enormous,  the  infi- 
nite, and  immeasurable  superiority  of 
his  American  Sketches  over  all  his 
European  ones.  If  he  does  not,  he 
may  go  on  publishing  pretty  octavos 
with  John  Murray  for  several  years 
to  come ;  and  he  may  maintain  a  very 
pretty  rank  among  the  Mayfair  blue- 
stockmgs,  and  their  half-emasculated 
hangers-on;  but  he  must  infallibly 
sink  sltogeihet  in  the  eyes  of  real- 
ly intelligent  and  manly  readers-— 
whose  judgment,  moreover,  is  always 
sure,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  si- 
lence and  overpower  the  mere  ^'  eom- 
menta  opiuionum." 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  Mr  Ir- 
ving should  begin  to  ask  of  himself  a 
smous  question,— '^  What  is  it  that 
I  am  to  be  knovim  by  hereafter  ?"  He 
is  now  a  man  towards^  fifty — ^nearly 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  his  first 
and  as  yet  his  best  production,  "  the 
Hbtory  of  New  York,"  made  its  im- 
pearance.  He  has  most  certainly  made 
Do  progress  in  any  one  literary  ouali- 
fication  since  then.  There  is  far  keen- 
er and  readier  wit  in  that  book, — ^far, 
far  richer  humour^  far  more  ii^eiM- 
ous  satire,  than  in  all  ^at  have  come 
after  it  put  together ;  and,  however 
reluctant  he  may  be  to  hear  it  said, 
the  style  of  that  book  is  by  miles  and 
miles  superior  to  that  in  which  he  now, 
almost  always,  vrrites. 

Long  ere  now,  Mr  Irving  must^  I 
should  think,  have  made  considerable 
discoveries  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  own  powers.  In  the  first  place, 
he  must  be  quite  aware  that  he  has  no 
inventive  faculties  at  all,  taking  that 
phrase  in  its  proper  and  more  elevated 
sense.  He  has  never  invented  an  in- 
cident— ^unless,  which  I  much  doubt, 
the  idea  of  the  Stout  Gentleman's 
fltory  was  his  own; — and  as  for  in- 
venting characters,  why,  he  has  Bot 
ev^  made  an  jittempt  at  that* 


Secondly,  The  poverty  and  btren^sta 
of  his  European  Sketches  idone,  when 
compared  with  the  warmth  and  rich- 
ness of  his  old  American  ones,  fur- 
nishes the  dearest  evidence  that  he  is 
not  a  man  of  mudi  liveliness  of  ima- 
gination ;  nothing  has,  it  seems,  ex- 
dted  him  profoundly  since  he  waa  a 
stripling  roaming  about  the  wild  woods 
of  his  province,  and  ending  the  queer 
fat  goings-on  of  the  Dutch-descended 
Durghers  of  New  York.  This  is  not 
the  man  that  should  call  himedf,  mb  if 
par  excellence,  a  iraveUer^^cedum  men 
animum  fn«to/,-— he  is  never  at  home, 
to  any  purpose  at  least,  except  among 
the  Yankees. 

Thirdly,  Mr  Irving  must  be  aware 
that  he  cannot  write  anything  serious 
to  much  efibct.  This  argues  a  consi- 
derable lack  of  pith  in  the  whole  fbund- 
ations  of  his  mind,  for  the  world  has 
never  seen  a  great  humourist  who  was 
nothing  but  a  humourist*  Cervantes 
was  a  poet  of  poets — and  Swift  waa 
Swift.  A  mere  joker's  jokes  go  fbr 
little.  One  wishes  to  coiai^der  the  best 
of  these  things  as  an  amusement  for 
one's  self,  and  as  having  been  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  unbending  powers  only 
of  dieir  creator.  Now  Mr  Irving  be- 
ing, which  he  certainly  is,  aware  of 
tlHBse  great  and  signal  deficiendes,  is 
surdy  acting  in  a  fodteh  fadiion,  when 
he  publishes  such  books  as  The  Tdes 
of  a  Travdler.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
for  himself  a  redly  enduring  reputa- 
tion, he  must  surpass  considerably  his 
previous  works-— I  mean  hd  must  pro- 
duce works  of  more  uniform  and  en- 
tire merit  than  any  of  them,  fbr  he 
never  can  do  anything  better  than  some 
fragments  he  fias  done  already.  He 
must,  for  this  purpose,  take  time,  for< 
it  is  obvious  that  ne  is  by  no  means  a 
rapid  collector  of  materials,  idiatever 
tl^  fadllty  of  his  penmanship  may  be. 
Farther,  he  tnust  at  once  cut  dl  id^s 
of  writing  about  European  matters. ' 
He  can  never  be  anything  but  an  imi- 
tator of  our  Goldsmiths  here,-— on  his 
own  sdl  he  may  rear  a  name  and'a  mo- 
nument, eere  perenniuSy  for  himsdf. 
No,  he  must  dlew  his  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  only  images  which  it  evar 
can  give  back  vrith  embeHished  and 
strengthened  hues.  He  must  riot  in 
pumpkin  pies,  grinning  negroes,  smo- 
king ski[^rs,  pTiimp  jolly  tittle  Dutdi 
imwoens,  and  mdr  grisely-periwigged 
papas.  This  ishi^  world,  and  he  must 
stick  to  it*    Outof  it,  it  ia  buttooajp- 
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parent  nom^  he  never  can  make  the 
name  of  Washington  Irting  D?hat  that 
name  ought  to  be. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  no  harm  if 
]V(r  Irving  gave  rather  more  scope  to  - 
his  own  real  feelings  in  his  writings.  ' 
A  man  of  his  power  and  mind  must 
have  opinions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
in  regurd  to  the  great  questions  which 
h4ve  in  every  age  and  country  had  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  greatest  minds. 
Does  he  suppose  that  any  popularity 
really  worthy  a  wAvCi  ambition^  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  determined  course  of 
smooth  speaking  ?  Does  he  reaUy  im- 
agine that  he  can  be  ^^  all  things  to  all 
men/'  in  the  Albemarle  Street  sense  of 
tha  phrase^  without  emasculating  his 
genius,  and  destroying  its  chances  of 
nerpetuating  fame  ?  I  confess,  there 
18  to  me  something  not  unlike  imper- 
tinence, in  the  wondrous^caution  with 
which  this  gentleman  avoids  speaking 
his  mindk  Does  he  suppose  that  we 
d^ould.be  either  sorry  or  iangry,  if  he 
spoke  out  now  and  then  like  a  Repub- 
lican,  about  matters  of  political  mte« 
rest  ?  He  may  relieve  himself  from 
this  humane  anxiety  as  to  ouf  peace  of 
mind.  There  is  no  occasion  for  lug- 
ging in  politics  direct  in  works  of  fic- 
tion, Iwt  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  think 
it  natural  for  any  man  to  write  in 
these  days  so  many  volumes  as  Mr 
Irving  has  written,  without  in  some 
wav  or  other  expressing  his  opinions 
and  feelings.  He  is,  indeed, 
**  A  gentle  sailor,  and  for  summer  seas.'* 
But  he  may  depend  on  it,  that  nobody 
has  ever  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the 
English  mind,  whose  own  mind  has 
not  had  for  one  of  its  first  characteris- 
tics, manliness;  and  I  have  far  too 
great  a  respect  for  the  American  mind^ 
to  have  any  doubtfi  that  the  same  thing 
will  be  said  of  it  by  any  one,  who, 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hence,  casts 
his  evcjover  that  American  literature, 
whicn,  I  hope,  will,  ere  then,  be  the 
g^mious  rival  of  our  own. 

But  enough  f(»*  this  time.  Fewpeo- 
{de  have  admired  Mr  Irving  m^re^thaa 
myself — ^few  have  praised  him  more— 
and  certainly  few  wish  him  and  his 
career  better  than  I  do  at  this  moment. 
I  shall,  however,  make  no  fine  speeches, 
but  wiqd  up  with  quoting  two  or  three 
things  ft'om  these  volumes,  which  will 
illustrate  what  I  have  been  saving  or 
trving  to  sav  about  them ;  ana  I  shall 
take  care,  tnat  at  least  one  of  my  ex- 
ti«c(t  sbiU  be  an  amusing  fragmenty 


for  such  of  your  readers  ai  may  not 
have  seen  the  book  itself. 

Take  this  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  Ir- 
ving's  power  of  describing  the  emo- 
tions of  love  in  a  young  and  enthusi- 
astic and  Italian  mind. 

***  Among  the  various  works  which  he 
had  undertd^en,  was  an  historical  piece  for 
one  of  the  palaces  of  Genoa,  in  which  were 
to  be  introduced  the  likenesses  of  several  of 
the  family.  Amons  th^se  was  one  intrust- 
ed to  my  penciL  It  was  that  of  a  young 
girl,  who  as  yet  was  in  the  convent  for  her  . 
education.  She  came  out  for  the  purpose 
of  sitting  for  the  picture.  I  first  saw  her  in 
an  apartment  of  onie  of  the  sumptuous  pa- 
laces of  Genoa.  She  stood  berore  a  case- 
ment that  looked  out  upon  the  bay;  a 
stream  of  vernal  sunshine  fell  upon  her, 
and  shed  a  kind  of  glory  around  her,  as.  it 
lit  up  the  rich  crimson  chamber..-^ewas 
but  sixteen  years  of  age— .and  oh,  how 
lovely  !  The  scene  broke  upon  me  like  a 
mere  vision  of  ^ring  and  3routh  and  beau- 
ty. I  could  have  fallen  down  and  worship.,  j 
ped  her.  She  was  like  one  of  those  fictions 
of  poets  and  painters,  when  they  would  ex- 
press the  heau'ideal  that  haunts  their  minds 
with  shapes  of  indescribable  perfection.  I 
was  permitted  to  sketch  her  countenance  in 
various  positions,  and  I  fondly  protracted 
the  study  that  was  undoing  me.  The  more 
I  gazed  on  her,  the  more  I  became  en- 
amoured ;  there  was  something  almost 
painful  in  my  intense  admiration.  I  was. 
but  nineteen  years  of  age,  shy,  diffident, 
and  inexperienced.  I  was  treated  ivith  at- 
tention  by  her  mother ;  for  my  youth  and 
my  enthusiasm  in  my  art  had  won  favour 
for  me ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  was  something  in  my  air  and  manner 
that  inspired  interest  and  respect.  Still  the 
kindness  with  which  I  was  treated  could 
not  dispel  the  embarrassment  into  which 
my  own  imagination  threw  me  when  in  pre- 
sence of  this  lovely  being.  It  elevated  her . 
into  something  almost  more  than  mortal. . 
She  seemed  too  exquisite  for  earthly  use  i 
too  delicate  and  exalted  for  human  attain- 
ment. As  I  sat  tracing  her  charms  on  my 
canvass,  with  my  eyes  occasionally  rivetted 
on  her  features,  I  drank  in  delicious  poi- 
son that  made  me  giddy.  My  heart  alter- 
nately gushed  with  tenderness,  and  ached 
with  despair.— Now  I  became  more  than 
ever  sensible  of  the  violent  fires  that  had 
lain  dormant  at  the  bottom  of  my  sonL 
You  who  are  bom  in  a  more  temperate  di- . 
mate,  and  under  a  cooler  sky,  nave  little . 
idea  of  the  violence  of  passion  in  oar  south- 
em  bosoms.*' 

Compare  the  following  with  its  pa- 
rent scene  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  or  the' 
somewhat  similar  one   in  Humphry 
Clinker,  where  the  bootiare  run for^ 
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^* }  wu  fujprised  to  find  between  twenty 
and  thirty  guests  assembled,  most  of  whom 
I  had  never  seen  before.  Mr  Buckthome 
explained  this  to  me  by  informing  me  that 
this  was  a  business  dinner,  or  kina  oi  field- 
day,  which  the  house  gave  about  twice  a- 
year  to  its  authors.  It  is  true  they  did  oc- 
casionally give  snug  dinners  to  three  or  four 
literary  men  at  a  time;  but  then  these  were 
generally  select  authors,  favourites  of  the 
public,  such  as  had  arrived  at  their  sixth  or 
seventh  editions.  *  There  are,'  said  he* 
^  certain  geographical  boundaries  in  theland 
of  literature,  and  you  may  judge  tolerably 
wen  of  an  author*s  popularity  by  the  wine 
his  bookseller  gives  him.  An  author  crosses 
the  port  line  about  the  third  edition,  and 

Sets  into  claret  %  and  when  he  has  readied 
Ye  shcth  or  seventh,  he  may  revel  in  cham- 
pagne and  burgundy.', 

"  '  And  pray,'  said  I,  *  how  far  may 
these  gentlemen  have  mched  that  I  see 
around  me ;  are  any  of  these  daret-drink- 
ers?^ 

**  •  Not  eXBctlyv  not  exactly.  You  find 
at  these  great  dinners  the  common  steady 
Tun  of  authors,  one,  two  edition  men ;  or 
if  any  others  are  invited,  they  are  aware 
diat  it  is  a  kind  of  republican  meeting. — 
You  understand  me—a  meeting  of  the  re- 
public of  letters ;  and  that  they  must  ex- 
pect nothing  but  plain,  substantial  fare.' 

^^  These  hints  enabled  ttie  to  comprehend 
more  fully  the  arrangement  of  the  table. 
The  two  ends  were  occopied  by  two  part- 
ners of  the  house ;  and  the  host  seemed  to 
have  adopted  Addison's  idea  as  to  tlie  lite- 
rary precedence  of  his  guests.  A  popular 
poet  had  the  post  of  honour :  opposite  to 
whom  was  a  hot-pressed  traveller  in  quarto 
with  plates.  A  grave-looking  antiquarian, 
who  had  produced  several  sohd  works,  that 
were  mudi  quoted  and  little  read,  was  treat- 
*  ed  with  great  respect,  and  seated  next  to  a 
neat  dressy  gentleman  in  black,  who  had 
written  a  tnin,  gented,  houpressed  octavo 
on  political  economy,  that  was  getting  into 
fashion.  Several  three  volume  duodedmo 
men,  of  fidr  currency,  were  placed  about 
the  centre  of  the  uble ;  while  the  lower 
end  was  taken  up  with  small  poets,  trans- 
lators,  and  authors  who  had  not  as  yet  risen 
into  much  notoriety. 

^*  The  conversation  during  dinner  was  by 
fits  and  starts ;  breaking  out  here  and  there 
in  various  parts  of  the  table  in  small  flash- 
es,  and  enmng  in  tmoke.  The  poet,  who 
had  the  confidence  of  a  man  on  piod  terms 
with  the  world,  andindependent  of  his  book- 
adler,  was  very  gay  ana  brilliant,  and  said 
many  dever  things  whidi  set  the  partner 
next  him  in  a  roar,  and  delighted  all  the 
company.  The  other  partner,  however, 
maintained  bis  sedatcness,  and  kqpt  carving 
on^  with  the  air  of  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness, intent  upon  the  occupation  of  the  mo- 
ment His  gravity  was  explained  to  me  by 
my  IHend  Buckthome.  He  inlbnn^  me 
tkit  the  concma  ofththoiiM  w«tr  ^   ' 


blydistrSmted  among  the  pMtnen.  *T1|M» 
for  instance,'  said  he, '  the  grate  gentle- 
man is  the  carving  putner,  who  attends  to 
the  joints ;  and  the  other  is  the  laughing 
partner,  who  attends  to  the  jokes.' 

**  The  general  conversation  was  chiefly 
carried  on  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  as 
the  authors  there  seemed  to  posiiess  the 
greatest  courage  of  the  tongue.  As  to  the 
crew  at  the  lower  end,  if  they  did  not  make 
much  figure  in  talking,  they  did  in  eatiiig- 
Never  was  there  ft  more  determined,  inve- 
terate, thoroughly  sustained  attadc  on  the 
trencher  than  by  this  plialanx  of  mastica- 
tors.  When  the  dodi  was  removed,  and 
the  wine  began  to  dvculate,  they  grew  very 
merry  and  jocose  among  themsdves.  Their 
jokes,  however,  if  by  diance  any  of  them 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  sddom 
produced  much  effect.  Even  the  laughing 
partner  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  honour  them  with  a  smile ;  which  my 
neighbour  Buckthome  accounted  for,  by  in- 
forming me  that  there  was  a  certain  degree, 
of  popularity  to  be  obtained  before  a  book- 
s^  could  afcrd  to  Uugh  at  an  author', 
jokes. 

*'  Among  this  crew  of  miestionable 
gentlemen  thus  seated  bdow  the  salt,  my 
eye  singled  out  one  in  particular.  He  was 
rather  shabbily  dressed;  though  he  had 
evidently  made  the  most  of  a  rusty  black 
coat,  and  wore  hi^  shirt  frill  plaited  and 
pufibd  out  voluminously  at  the  bosom.  His 
face  was  dusky,  but  florid,  perhaps  a  little^ 
too  [florid,  particidarly  about  the  nose ; 
though  the  rosy  hue  gave  the  greater  lustre 
to  a  twinkling  black  eye.  He  had  a  little 
the  look  of  a  boon  companion,  vrith  that 
dash  of  a  poor  devil  in  it  which  gives  an  in- 
expressibly mellow  tone  to  a  man's  humour. 
I  had  sddom  seen  a  face  of  richer  pro- 
mise ;  but  never  was  promise  so  ill  kept. 
He  said  nothing,  ate  and  drank  with  tne 
keen  appetite  <^  a  garreteer,  and  scarcely 
stopped  to  laugh,  even  at  the  good  jokoi 
flrom  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  I  inqui- 
red who  he  was.  Buckthome  looked  at  him 
attentively  :  '  Gad,'  wfid  he,  ^  I  have  seen 
that  face  before,  but  where,  I  cannot  recol- 
lect. He  cannot  be  an  author  of  any  note. 
I  suppose  some  writer  of  seraions,  or  grin« 
der  of  foreign  travels.' " 

The  followiii|;  reads  like  one  of  the 
flimsiest  imitations  of  the  Groldsmith 
^in  in  Bonndl  Tbomton«  or  some  of 
t^e  minor  wits  of  the  Minor. 

•«  I  now  entered  London,  en  taaaUat^ 
and  became  a  blood  upon  town.  I  took  fii^ 
sbi«ynaMf»  lodgings  in  the  west  ecA ;  enn* 
ployed  the  first  tailor  ;  firequented  the  re« 
gular  lounges ;  gambled  a  little;  lost  my 
money  good-humouredly,  and  gained  a 
number  of  fashionable,  good-for-nothing 
acquaintances.  I  gained  some  rqpatatioo, 
also,  for  a  man  of  sdenoe,  havimr  become 
an  expert  boxer  in  the  course  of  ray  stu- 
dies at  OzlM.  I  wasdisttnguishedttliece- 
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iM*leinSj  m  ^t  «itb  certain  boxing  dncti»e  »U.    Ih^  but  «»^»~";^ 

Five.  Coura  »1«  the  admiration  of  the  jow  'f'JP.S  ««^„  """^ij^  „'  JZ^ 

..m,i..pt,V:*«»n'.8dence,how.  ^72»°Lf ^T"no m.^il^t'?^ 

too  prone  to  nW?»™S»d  scrapes  8  he  18  •»*  """ff '^^  "{„  "r^r.^EJTmiiiBff 

n«-  ^—  *^  -.,.:!"£"/ xoid.    iNndertook  wrote  poetry ;  and  the  old  ladies  natt  as- 

-  certamed  that  I  was  a  young  gentleman  of 

^at  good  famUy,  handsome  fortune,  and 'great 

^S^^^??^-"'"^^^^^  ^^rlSs'b  melancholy  trash.     I 

ket«i  his  himuJiation,bound  ap^  bro^  ^J^t  .J^J^  nnroMeto  let  your  read^ 
hfead,  and  went  abouf^U  busmess  as  un-x?^^^  i^  ^°  ^  J^  *hT}^\^  feel  as 
^ncerned  as  though  no^ng  had  ha^A-  V^^  ^T  ''''f  ^  ^k^Y  do« 

ed ;  whUe  I  went  to  bed  yiA  my  vk^,  V  re*^^  "^  *^   °^K  ^^„«^' 

and  did  not  dare  to  show  L  batterei  face  ^n  Mr  Irvine  gets  nd  of  Europe, 

for  a  fortnight,  by  which  I  di^vued  that  ^"^ts  foot  on  his  naUve  shores.— 

a  gentleman  may  have  the  worst  of  tb  bat-  -^^^^  signup*  A 

tie  even  when  victorious.  «c  Ip/the  year  of  gprace,  one  thousand 

'*  I  am  naturally  a  philosopher,  an\  no  seven  hundred  and — blank^-for  I  do  not 

one  can  moralize  better  after  a  misforiine  remember  the  precise  date ;   however,  it 

has  taken  place :  so  I  lay  on  my  bed  nd  was  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 

moralized  on  this  sorry  ambition,  wheh  century,  there  lived  in  the  ancient  dty  of 

levels  the  gentleman  with  the  down.  I  the  Manhattoes  a  worthy  burgher,  Wolfert 

know  it  is  me  qiinion  of  many  sages,  wh  Webber  by  name.  He  was  descended  from 

thou^t  deeply  on  these  matters,  that  tht  old  Cobus  Webber  of  the  Brille  in  Hol- 
noble  sdence  of  hexing  keeps  up  the  bull,  land,  one  of  Uie  original  settlers,  famous 
dog  courage  of  the  /  ^n  ;  and  fax  be  it  for  introducing  Uie  cultivation  of  cabbages, 
from  me  to  decry/        -antage  of  beoo.    and  who  came  over  to  the  province  during 

ming  a  nation  of/             ;  but  I  now  saw  the  protectorship  of  Oloffe  Van  Kortlandt, 

A  to  keep  up  the  oherwise  called  the  Dreamer. 
'  What  is  the  «'  The  field  in  which  Ck>bus  Webber  first 
df,  as  I  turned  pbnted  himself  and  his  cabbages  had  re- 
^V  j^^  ^  college  of  nudned  ever  since  in  the  family,  who  con- 
^  ^  buUy-rufBan  in  tinned  in  the  same  line  of  husbandry,  with 
the  lao^l  ii^j  ^^  a  fellowship  ?  What  is  that  praiseworthy  perseverance  for  which 
the  slang  language  of  the  ^  Fancy'  but  ajar*  our  Dutch  burghers  are  noted.  The  whole 
gon  by  which  fools  and  knaves  commune  family-genius,  during  several  generations, 
and  understand  each  other,  and  enjoy  a  was  devoted  to  the  study  and' development 
kind  of  superiority  ovec  the  uninitiated  ?  of  this  one  noble  vegetable,  and  to  this 
What  is  a  boxing.match  but  an  arena,  concentration  of  intellect  may,  doubtless, 
wheie  the  noble  and  the  illustrious  are  be  ascribed  the  prodigious  size  and  renown 
jostled  into  familiarity  ¥rith  the  in£unous  to  which  the  Webber  cabbages  attained, 
and  the  vulgar?  What,  in  fact,  is  The  ^^  The  Webber  dynasty  continued  in  un- 
Fanqr  itsdf,  but  a  chain  of  easy  commu*  intemipted  taccession ;  and  never  did  a 
nication,  extending  from  the  peer  down  line  give  more  unquestionable  proo^  of  le- 
to  the  pickpocket/throu^  the  medium  of  gitimaqr.  The  ddest  son  succeeded  to  the 
^hicb,  a  man  of  rank  may  find,  he  has  looks  as  wdl  as  the  territoxy  of  his  sire  ; 
shaken  hands,  at  three  removes,  with  the  and  had  the  portraits  of  this  line  of  tran~ 
murderer  en  the  gibbet  ?  qutl  potentates  been  taken,  they  would  have 
^*  ^  Enough  !*  ejaculated  I,  thoroughly  presented  a  row  of  heads  mai^veUoiisly  re- 
convinced  through  the  force  of  my  philo-  sembling,  in  shape  and  magnitude,  the  ve- 
sophy,  and  the  paip  of  my  bruises — ^  1*11  getables  over  whidi  they  reigned, 
have  nothing  more  to  60  wtdi  The  Fancy.'  ^^  The  seat  oi  government  continued  un- 
So  when  I  had  recovered  from  my  victory,  changed  in  the  family-n^ansion,  a  Dutch- 
I  tamed  my  attention  to  softer  themes,  sod  built  house,  with  a  fiont,  or  rather  gable 
beoaose  ^  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies,  end,  of  yellow  brick,  tapering  to  a  point. 
Had  I  had  move  industry  and  ambitiDn  in  with  the  customary  iron  weathercock  at  the 
my  nature,  I  might  have  worked  my  way  top.  Everything  about  the  buUding  bore 
to  the  very  height  of  fashion,  as  I  saw  many  the  air  of  long-settled  ease  and  security 


clearly  that  it 
breed  of  En; 
Fives  CJou 
uncomfo: 
scoundn 


laborious  gentlemen  doing  around  me.  But 
it  is  a  toilsome,  an  anzioas,  and  an  uidiap- 
py  life  I  there  are  few  beings  so  skefdcaa 
and  miseTBbleas  your  culttvtaton'of  fashton- 
aUe  smiles.  I  was  quite  oootent  with  that 
kind  of  society  which  forms  the  frontficn 
Of  fiuhion,  and  may  b»  easily  taktn  pat- 
Vol.  XVI. 


Flicks  of  martins  peopled  the  little  coops 
naikd  against  its  walM*  and  swallows  built 
their.neats  under  the  eaves;  and  every  one 
knows  Ihaft  these  house-loving  birds  bring 
good  lack  to  the  dwelling  where  they  take 
up  their  abode.  In  a  bt^ht  suimy  mom* 
in  .eaily  jMunmer,  it  was  dudectable  to 
2Q 
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tore  them ;  and 


the  Webbers. 


e 

the 

be- 

would 
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Uttle  and  Utile,  grew  so  g^ei^'  i'^^J  Z^^U^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^¥^ 
to  ojre«hadow  their  palacl  ThedtygS  n^^^^ri^''^^^^''!^'^'^^ 
dnaUy  gread  its  suburbs  round  th7fr^  "  "^^mmer  br^  r»»  '"«?  *t  ?^*^ 
main.  Houses  sprang  up  to  interrupt  their  l^  «>ai-pondC  but  thjy  could  not  disturb 
prospects;  the  rural  lanes  in  the  Wcinitv  ^cdeep^seaMlqaiet^f  his  soul.  He  would 
began  to  grow  into  the  bustle  and  ponu  *>"*  ^eize  a  trusty  lUifF  that  stood  behind 
lousness  of  streeU ;  in  short,  with  all  th  *^*  ^°*^»  *®*"®  si^denly  out,  and  anoint 
habits  of  rustic  life,  they  beean  to  fi^     **»«  hack  of  the  aggressor,  whether  pig  or 


hereditary  possessiots  

all  the  tenacity  of  petty  German  princes  in 
the  midst  of  the  empire.  WolfcK  was  the 
,  last  of  the  line,  and  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
archal bench  at  the  door,  under  the  fiunily . 
tree,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  fathers, 
a  kind  of  rural  potentate  in  thcmidst  of  a 
metropolis. 

*' To  share  the  cares  and  sweets  of  sore- 

reignty,  he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  hdp-  /lot,  fw  the  life  o{  him,  perceive  how  the 

mate,  one  ot  that  excellent  land  called  stir-  ^ril  was  to  be  remedied, 

ring  women,  that  is  to  say,  she  was  one  of  ^^  This  growing  care,  which  increased 

those  notable  little  housewives  who  are  al-  ttoxti  day  to  day,  had  its  gradual  effect  up- 

ways  busy  when  there  is  nothing  to  do.  on  our  worthy  burgher ;  insomuch,  that  it 

Her  activity,  however,  took  one  particular  at  length  implant^  two  (x  three  wrinkles 


mar- 
honest 
WolM,  Aowcver,  was  the  growing  pros- 
perif  of  the  city.  The  expenses  of  living 
downed  and  trebled ;  but  he  could  not  dou- 
UeMid  treble  the  magnitude  of  his  cab- 
ba/es ;  and  the  number  of  competitors  pre- 
v^ted  the  increase  of  price :  thus,  there- 
in while  every  one  around  him  grew 
ffcher,  Wolfert  grew  poorer ;  and  he  could 


direction  :  her  whole  life  seemed  devoted 
to  intense  knitting ;  whether  at  heme  or 
abroad,  walking  or  sitting,  her  needles  were 
continually  in  motion ;  and  it  is  even  af. 
firmed,  that,  by  her  unwearied  industry, 
she  very  nearly  supplied  her  household 
with  stoidungs  diroughout  the  year.  This 
worthy  couple  were  blessed  with  one  daugh- 
ter, who  was  brought  up  with  great  ten- 
derness and  care;  uncommon  pains  had 
been  taken  with  her  education,  so  that  she 
could  stitch  in  every  variety  of  way ;  make 
all  kinds  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  mark 
her  own  name  hrx  a  sampler.'  The  influ- 
ence of  her  taste  was  seen,  also,  in  the  fa- 
mSly-gaiden,  where  the  ornamental  began 


in  his  brow ;  things  unknown  before  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Webbers ;  and  it  seemed  to 
pinch  up  the  comers  of  his  cocked  hat  into 
an  expression  of  anxiety  totally  opposite  to 
the  tranquil,  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned 
beavers  of  his  iUustiious  progenitors. 

^'  Perhaps  even  this  would  not  have  ma- 
terially disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind 
had  he  had  only  himself  and  his  wife  to 
care  for ;  but  there  was  his  daughter  gra- 
dually growing  to  maturity ;  and  all  the 
world  knows  when  dau^ters  begin  to  ripen, 
no  fruit  nor  flower  requires  so  much  look- 
ing after.  I  have  no  talent  at  describing 
female  charms,  dse  fain  would  I  depict  the 
progress  oi  this  little  Dutch  beauty.   How 


to  mingle  with  the  useful ;  whole  rows  of     her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and 


fiery  marig<^ds  and  splendid  hollyhocks 
boidered  file  cabbage-beds,  and  gigantic 
sun-flowers  lolled  their  broad  j<^y  faces 
ever  the  fences,  seeming  to  ogle  most  af- 
fectionately the  passers-by. 

'*  Thus  reigned  and  vegetated  Wolfert 
Webber  over  his  pateomal  acres,  peaceful- 
ly and  contentedly.  Not  but  that,  like  all 
other  sovereigns,  he  had  his  occasional 
cares  and  vexations.  TWb  growth  of  his 
native  dty  sometimes  caused  him  annoy- 
ance. His  little  territory  gradually  became 
hemmed  in  by  streets  and  houses,  whidi 
intereepted  air  and  sunshine.  He  was  now 
and  ^en  subjected  to  the  irruptions  of  the 


her  cherry  lips  redder  and  redder;  and 
how  she  ripened  and  ripened,  and  rounded 
and  rounded,  in  the  opening  breath  of  six- 
teen summers;  until  in  her  seventeenth 
spring  she  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  of  her 
bodice,  like  a  half-blown  rose-bud. 

^^  Ah,  well-a>day  !  could  I  but  show  her 
as  she  was  then,  tticked  out  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  the  heteditary  finery  of  the  old 
Dutch  dothes-press,  of  which  her  mother 
had  confided  to  her  the  key.  The  wedding- 
dress  of  her  grandmother  modernized  for 
use,  with  sundry  ofnaments,  handed  down 
as  heir-looms  in  the  family ;  her  pale  brown 
hair,  smoothed  with  buttermilk  in  flat  wa- 


boidcr  population  that  infest  the  skirts  of  ving  lines,  on  eadi  side  of  her  fiur  forehead; 
a  metropolis ;  itha  would  sometimes  make  the  chain  of  jrdlow  virgin  gold  diat  en- 
midnight  forays  into  his  dominions,  and  eirded  her  neck ;  the  little  crow  that  just 
carry  off  captifc  whole  pbttoont  of  h^  no-  vetted  at  the  enlitfice  of  a  soft  valley  of 
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happiness,  as  if  it  would  sanctify  the  phice ;  was  slowly  roused  to  a  new  source  of  an* 

the — bat,  pooh — it  is  not  for  an  old  man  Juety.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  head, 

like  roe  to  be  prosing  about  female  beauty,  that  this  uiere  child,  who,  as  it  seemed. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Amy  had  attained  her  se-  but  the  other  day,  had  been  dimbing  about 

venteenth  ^ear.    Long  since  had  her  sam-  his  knees,  and  plaj^g  with  doUs  and 

pier  exhibited  hearts  in  couples,  desperate-  baby-houses,  could,  all  at  once,  be  think- 

ly  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  true  lovers*  ing  of  lovers  and  matrimony.     He  rubbed 

knots,  worked  in  deep  blue  silk ;  and  it  his  eyes ;  examined  into  the  fact ;  and 

was  evident  she  began  to  languish  for  some  really  found,    that  while   be  had  been 

more  interesting  occupation  than  Uie  rear-  dreaming  of  other  matters,  she  had  actually 

ing  of  sun-flowers,  or  pickling  of  cucum-  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  what  was  worse, 

bers.  had  fidlen  in  love.    Here  arose  new  cares 

'^  At  this  critical  period  of  female  exist-  ibr  poor  Wolfert    He^was  a  kind  father ; 

ence,  when  the  heart  within  a  damsers  bo-  but  he  was  a  prudent  man.     The  young 

som,  like  its  emblem,  the  miniature  which  man  was  a  lively,  stirring  lad ;  but  then 

hangs  without,  is  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  a  he  had  neither  money  nor  land.  Wolfert*s 

single  image,  a  new  visitor  b^an  to  make  ideas  all  ran  in  one  channel ;  and  he  saw 

his  appearance  under  the  roof  of  Wolftert  no  alternative,  in  case  of  a  marriage,  but 

Webb^.     This  was  Dirk  Waldron,  the  to  portion  off  the  young  couple  with  a  cor- 

only  son  of  a  poor  widow ;  but  who  could  ner  of  his  cabbage-garden,  the  whole  of 

boast  of  more  fathers  than  any  lad  in  the  which  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  support 

province ;  for  his  mother  had  had  four,  bus-  of  his  family. 

bands,  and  this  only  child ;  so  that,  though  '^  like  a  prudent  father,  therefbre,  he 

born  in  her  last  wedlock,  he  might  fably  determined,  to  nip  this  passion  in  the  bud, 

claim  to  be  the  tardy  fruit  of  a  long  course  and  forbade  the    youngster    the   house, 

of  cultivation.    Ttds  son  of  four  Others  though  sorely  did  it  go  against  his  &therly 

united  the  merits  and  the  vigour  of  his  heart,  and  many  a  sUent  tear  did  it  cause 

sires.     If  he  had  not  had  a  great  famUy  in  the  bright  eye  of  his  daughter.     She 

before  him,  he  seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  shewed  herself,  however,  a  pattern  of  fflial 

one  after  him ;  for  you  had  only  to  look  at  piety  and  obedience.    She  never  pouted 

tlie  fresh  buxom  youth  to.  see  that  he  was  and  sulked ;  she  never  flew  in  the  face  of 

formed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  mighty  race,  parental  authority ;  she  never  fell  intd  a 

**  This  youngster  gradually  ^came  an  paasion,  or  fell  into  hysterics,  as  many  ro- 

intimate  visitor  of  the  family.    He  talked  mastic  novel-read  young  ladies  would  do. 

little,  but  he  sat  long.     He  filled  the  fa-  Not  she,  indeed !  She  was  none  sudi  he- 

ther*8  pipe  when  it  was  empty ;  gathered  roical  rebellious  trumpery,   I'll  warrant 

up  the  mother's  knitting  needle  or  ball  of  you.    On  the  contrary,  she  acquiesced  like 

worsted,  when  it  fdl  to  the  ground ;  stro-  an  obedient  daughter ;  shut  the  street-door 

ked  the  sleek  coat  of  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  in  her  lover's  face ;  and  if  ever  she  did 

and  replenished  the  teapot  ibr  the  daugh-  grant  him  an  interview,  it  was  dUier  out 

ter,  from  the  bright  copper  kettle  that  sang  of  the  kitchen  window,  or  over  the  garden 

before  the  fire.    All  these  quiet  little  offi-  fence. 

ces  may  seem  of  trifling  import;  but  when  ^'  Wolfert  was  deeply  cogitating  these 

true  love  is  translated  into  Low  Dutch,  it  matters  in  his  mind,  and  his  brow  wrink- 

is  in  this  way  that  it  eloquently  expresses  led  with  unusual  care,  as  he  wended  his 

itself.    They  were  not  lost  upon  the  Web-  way  one  Saturday  afternoon  to  a  rural  inn, 

her  family.   The  winning  youngster  found  about  two  miles  from  the  city.    It  was  a 

marveUous  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  mo-  fsvourite  resort  of  the  Dutch  part  of  the 

ther ;  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  albeit  the  most  community,  from  being  always  held  by  a 

staid  and  demure  of  her  Idnd,  gave  indu-  Dutch  line  of  landlords,'  and  retaining  an 

bitable  signs  of  approbation  of  his  visits  ;  air  and  relish  of  the  good  old  times.'*    It 

the  tea-kettle  seemed  to  sing  out  a  cheery  was  a  Dutch-built  house,  that  had  proba- 

note  of  welcome  at  his  approach ;  and  i£  bly  been  a  country-seat  of  some  opulent 

the  shy  glances  of  the  daughter  might  be  burgher  in  the  early  time  of  the  settlement. 

Tightly  read,  as  sl\e  sat  bridSing,  and^imp.  It  stood  near  a  point  of  land  called  Cor- 

ling,  and  sewing  by  her  mother's  Side,  she  lear's  Hook,  which  stretches  out  into  the 

was  not  a  whit  behind  Dame  Webber,  or  Sound,  and  against  which  the  tide,  at  its 

grimalkin,  or  the  tea-kettle,  in  good  wUlv  flux  and  reflux,  sets  with  extraordinary  ra« 

*^  Wolfert  alone  saw  nothing  of  what  pidity.  The  venerable  and  somewhat  crazy 

was  going  on ;  profoundly  wrapped  up  in  mansion  was  distinguished  from  afar  by  a 

meditation  on  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  grove  of  elms  and  sycamores,  |hat  seemed 

his  cabbages,  he  sat  looking  in  the  fire  and  to  wave  a  hospitable  invitation,  while  a 

puffing  his  pipe  in  silence.    One  night,  few  weeping  willows,  with  their  dank, 

however,  as  the  gentle  Amy,  according  to  drooping  foliage,  resembling  falling  waters, 

custom,  lighted  her  lover  to  die  outer  door,  gave  «n  idea  of  coolness  that  rendered  it  an 

and  he,  according  to  custom,  took  his  part-  attractive  spot  during  the  heats  o£  summer, 

ing  salute,  the  smack  resounded  so  vigo-  Here,  therefore,  as  I  said,  resorted  many 

rously  through  the  long,  silent  entry,  as  to  of  the  old  inhabitants  of , the  Manhattan, 

startle  even  3ie  dull  ear  of  Wolfert.    He  where,  while  some  played  at  shufflcboard« 
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Mid  ^uoito,  and  iime*pint,  odieai  smolDed 
a  dehberate  p^,  and  talked  over  public 
affiun* 

*'*'  It  wag  on  a  blustering  autumnal  af- 
ternoon that  Wolfert  made  his  risit  to  the 
inn.  The  gioyes  of  elms  and  willows  was 
stripped  of  its  leaves,  which  iriiirled  in 
rustling  eddies  about  the  fields.  The  nine- 
pin  alley  was  deserted,  for  the  premature 
chillness  of  the  daj  had  driven  the  com. 
pany  within  doors.  As  it  was  Saturday 
aftenumn,  the  habitual  chih  was  in  session, 
composed,  principally,  of  regular  Dutch 
burghers,  though  minted  occasionally  with 
persons  of  various  character  and  ooutry, 
as  is  natural  in  a  place  of  such  motley  po- 
pulation* • 

^^  Beside  the  fire-place,  in  a  huge  lea- 
ther-bottomed arm-diair,  sat  the  dictator 
of  this  little  world,  the  venerable  Ranun, 
or,  as  it  vras  pronounced,  lUunm  Rapelye. 
He  was  a  man  of  WaUon  race,  and  illus^ 
trious  fi>r  the  antiquity  of  his  line,  his  great 
grandmother  having  been  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  the  province.  But  he  was 
still  more  illustrious  for  his  wealth  and 
dignity :  he  had  long  filled  the  noble  office 
of  alderman,  and  was  a  man  to  whom  the 
Governor  himsdftookofi^  his  hat.  He  had 
maintained  possession  of  the  leather-bot- 
tomed  chair firom  time  immemorial;  and 
had  gradually  waxed  in  bulk  as  he  sat  in 
this  seat  of  government,  until,  in  the  course 
of  years,  he  filled  its  whole  magnitude. 
His  word  was  decisive  with  his  subjects ; 
for  he  was  so  rich  a  man  that  he  was  never 
expected  to  support  any  opinion  by  argu- 
ment. The  limdlord  waited  on  him  with 
peculiar  officiousness,  not  that  he  paid 
better  than  his  neighbours ;  but  then  the 
coin  of  a  rich  man  seems  always  to  be  so 
much  more  acceptable.  The  landlord  had 
ever  a  pleasant  word  and  a  joke  to  insinu- 
ate in  Uie  ear  of  the  august  Ramm.  It  is 
true,  Ramm  never  laughed,  and,  indeed, 
maintained  a  mastifi-like  gravity  and  even 
surliness  of  aspect,  yet  he  now  and  then 
rewarded  mine  host  with  a  token  of  appro- 
bation ;  which,  though  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  kind  of  grunt,  yet  delighted  the 
landlord  more  than  a  broad  lau^  from  a 
poorer  UEian. 

^« '  This  will  be  a  rough  night  for  the 
money-diggers,*  said  mine  host,  as  a  gust 
of  wind  howled  round  the  house  and  rattled 
at  the  windows. 

^'  ^  What!  are  they  at  their  works 
again  ?'  said  an  English  half-pay  captain, 
inth  one  eye,  who  was  afirequent  attendant 
at  the  inn. 

**•  ^  Ay  are  they,'  said  the  landlord, 
*"  and  well  may  they  be.  They've  had  luck 
of  late.  They  say  a  great  pot  of  money 
has  been  dug  up  in  the  field  just  behind 
Stuyvesant's  Ordiard.  F(rfks  think  it 
must  have  been  buried  there  in  old  times, 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor.' 


''  ^  Fudge !'  said  the  one-eyed  man-of- 
war,  as  he  added  a  small  portion  of  water 
to  a  bottom  of  brandy.' 

**  •  Well,  yon  may  believe  or  not,  as 
you  please,'  said  mine  host,  somewhat  net- 
tled ;  ^  but  everybody  knows  that  the  old 
governor  buried  a  great  deal  of  his  money 
at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  troubles,  when 
the  English  red-coats  seized  on  the  pro- 
vince. They  say,  too,  die  old  gentleman 
walks ;  tcf^  and  in  the  veiy  same  dress  that 
he  wears  in  the  picture  which  hangs  i^  in 
the  fomily  house.' 

«« c  Pledge  I*  said  the  half-pay  officer. 

^<  ^  Fudge,  if  you  please !  But  didn't 
Corny  Van  Zandt  see  him  at  midnight, 
stalking  about  in  the  meadow  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  bis 
hand,  that  flashed  like  fire  ?  And  what  can 
he  be  walking  for,  but  because  people  have 
been  troubling  the  place  where  he  buried 
his  money  in  old  times  ?* 

'^  Here  the  landlord  was  interrupted  by 
several  guttural  sounds  from  Ramm  Ra- 
pelye, betokening  that  he  was  labouring 
with  the  unusual  production  of  an -idea. 
As  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  slighted 
by  a  prudent  publican,  mine  host  respect- 
fully paused  until  he  should  deliver  him- 
self. The  corpulent  frame  of  this  mighty 
burgher  now  gave  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
volcanic  mountain  on  the  point  of  an  erup- 
tion. First  there  was  a  certain  heaving  of 
the  abdomen,  not  unlike  an  earthquake  ; 
then  was  emitted  a  doud  of  tobacco-smoke 
from  that  crater,  his  mouth ;  then  there 
was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  the  throat,  as  if  the 
idea  were  working  its  way  up  through  a 
region  of  phlegm  ;  then  there  were  several 
disjmnted  members  of  a  sentence  thrown 
out;  ending  in  a  cough:  at  length  his 
voice  forced  its  way  in  the  slow  but  abso- 
lute tone  of  a  man  who  feels  the  weight  of 
his  purse,  if  not  of  his  ideas :  every  portion 
of  his  speech  being  marked  by  a  testy  pufiT 
of  tobacco-smoke. 

'*  ^  Who  talks  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesant's 
walking  ?' — ^Pufi^— ^  Have  people  no  re- 
spect for  persons  ?' — Puff— pufi*_«  Peter 
Stuyvesant  knew  better  what  to  do  with 
his  money  than  to  bury  it' — Puff— ^  I 
know  the  Stuyvesant  family.' — Puff — 
*  Every  one  of  them.' — Puff— ^  Not  a  more 
respectable -family  in  the  province.' — Puff 
— •  Old  standers.'— Puff— .•  Warm  house- 
holders.'—Pufil-^  None  of  your  upstarts,* 
— Puft-puff— puff— '  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
Piter  Stuyvesant's  walking.'— Puff— puff 
—puff— puff. 

^^  Here  the  redoubtable  Ranun  contract- 
ed his  brow,  clasped  up  his  mouth  till  it 
wrii^led  at  each  comer,  and  redoubled  his 
smoking  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
doudy  ,V(dmnes  soon  wreathed  round  his 
head  a9  the  smoke  envelopes  tlie  awful 
Bummil  of  Mount  Etna. 

**  A  general  silence  followed  the  sudden 
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head  feeblf ;  ^  and  when  I  am  goiie«->my 
poor  dau^iter— • 

^^ « Leave  her  to  me,  &ther  !*  said  Dirk, 
Manfidly;  « 111  take  care  <tf  her !» 

•«  WoUat  kx>ked  up  in  the  iaco  of  the 
cheery,  tinfifmg  jroungster,  and  sav  there 
was  noae  better  able  to  talK  care  of  a  wo- 
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rebuke  of  Uiii  very  ridi  man.  The  tub* 
ject,  however,  was  too  inteicatiiig  lo  be 
rea^y  abandoned.  The  converaatkm  loon 
broke  forth  acamfirom  the  lips  of  Pteechy 
F^nuiw  Van  Hook,  the  chfonider  of  tli^ 
dub,  one  of  those  prosy,  narrative  old  men 
who  seem'  to  be  troubled  with  an  inoontU 
nenoe  of  words  as  th^  grow  old.'  " 

Fain  would  I  quote  the  whole  of  the 
excellent  storj  which  thus  excellently 
opens,  but  it  is  too  long  for  your  pages. 
Take  another  rich  little  bit,  as  the  Di« 
rector  would  call  it.  Webber  has  be- 
come a  money-digger— ahnost  ruined 
himself  of  course — is  sick,  faint  at 
heart,  dying 

'^  His  wife  and  daughter  did  all  they 
could  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  both  corporal 
and  spiritual.  The  good  old  dame  never 
stirred  from  his  bed-side,  where  she  sat 
knitting  from  morning  till  night ;  while  his 
daughter  busied  hersdf  about  him  with  the 
fon&st  care.  Nor  did  they  lack  assistance 
from  abroad.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
desertion  of  friends  in  distress,  they  had  no 
complaint  of  the  kind  to  make ;  not  an  old 
wife  of  the  neighbotirhood  but  abandoned 
her  work  to  crowd  to  the  mansMU  of  Wol« 
iext  Webber,  inquire  after  his  health,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  story.  Not  one  came^ 
moreover,  witliout  her  little  pipkin  of  pen- 
ny-royal,  sage,  balm,  or  other  herb  tea, 
delighted  at  an  opportunity  of  signalizing 
her  kindness  and  her  doctorship. 

^*  What  drenchings  did  not  the  poor 
Wolfert  undergo,  and  all  in  vain  !  it  was  a 
moving  sight  to  behold  him  wasting  away 
day  by  day ;  growing  thinner  and  tmnner, 
and  ghastlier  and  ^astlier,  and  staring 
with  rueful  visage  from  under  an  old  patch- 
work counterpane,  upon  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons kindly  assembled  to  sigh,  and  groan, 
and  look  unhappy  around  hmi. 

''  Dirk  Waldxon  was  the  only  being  that 
seemed  to  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  this 
house  of  mourning.  He  came  in  with 
cheery  look  and  manly  spirit,  and  tried  to 
re-animate  the  expiring  heart  of  the  poor 
money-digger ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Wolfert  was  completely  done  over.  If  any- 
thing was  wanting  to  complete  his  despair, 
it  was  a  notice  served  upon  him,  in  the 
midst  of  hiS"  distress,  that  the  corporations 
were  about  to  run  a  new  street  through  the 
very  centre  of  his  cabbage-garden.  H  e  now 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  poverty  and 


«t «  EnoHgh,'  said  ha^ « she  is  yours  !— . 
and  now  &tofa  me  a  lawyer^— let  me  make 
my  will  and  die!* 

^  The  lawyer  was  btoiu^t,  a  dapper, 
Irastling,  rouM-headed  Httb  man— .Roor- 
back ^BoUebuck,  as  it  was  pronounced) 
by  nanae*  At  the  nght  of  him  the  women 
broke  into  loud  lamentations,  for  ikey  look- 
ed upon  the  signing  of  a  will  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  death-warrant.  Wolfert  made  a 
feeble  motion  for  them  to  be  silent.  Poor 
Amy  buried  her  &ce  and  her  grief  in  the 
bed-curtain ;  Dame  Webber  resumed  her 
knitting  to  hide  her  distress,  whidi  betray- 
ed itself,  however,  in  a  pellucid  tear  which 
trickled  silently  down,  and  hung  at  the 
end  o£  her  peaked  nose ;  while  the  cat,  the 
only  nnooncemed  member  of  the  family, 
played  widi  the  good  dame's  ball  of  worst- 
ed,  as  it  roiled  about  the  floor. 

*'  W<dfert  lay  on  his  back,  his  night-cap 
drawn  over  his  forehead,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  whole  vfaage  the  picture  <^  death.  He 
begged  the  lawyer  to  be  brief,  for  he  felt 
his  end  approadiing,  and  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lose.  The  lawyer  nibbed  his  pen, 
spread  out  his  paper,  and  pr^wred  to  write. 

«^ « I  give  and  bequeath,'  said  Wolfert, 
fointly,  *  my  small  farm—' 

«^  ( What  1—401  ?'  exdaimed  the  law- 
yer. 

^^  Wolfert  half-opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  upon  the  lawyer. 

'•  ^  Yes— all,'  said  he. 

'•  ^  What !  all  that  great  patch  of  land 
with  cabbages  and  suimowers,  which  the 
corporation  is  just  going  to  run  a  main 
street  through  ?' 

•' «  The  same,'  said  Wolfert,  with  a  hea- 
vy sigh,  and  sinking  back  upon  his  pillow. 

**•  ^  I  wish  him  joy  that  inherits  it !'  said 
the  little  lawyer,  chuckling  and  rubbing 
his  hands  involuntarily. 

"  *  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Wolfort, 
again  opening  his  eyes. 

'« ^  That  he'll  be  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  place  !'  cried  little  RoUebuck. 

'^  The  expiring  Wolfert  seemed  to  step 
back  from  the  threshold  of  existence ;  his 


ruin — his  last  reliance,  the  garden  of  his   .  eyes  again  lighted  up ;  he  raised  himself 


forefathers,  was  to  be  laid  waste — and  what 
then  was  to  become  of  his  poor  wife  and 
diild  ?  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they 
followed  the  dutiful  Amy  out  of  the  room 
one  morning.  Dirk  Waldron  was  seated 
beside  liim ;  Wolfert  grasped  his  hand. 


in  his  bed,  shoved  back  his  worsted  red 
night-cap,  and  star^  broadly  at  the  lawyer. 

••  •  You  don't  say  so  I'  exclaimed  he. 

"  •  Faith,  but  I  do  !»  rejoined  tlie  other. 
<Why,  when  that  great  field,  and  that 
huge  meadow,  come  to  be  laid  out  in 


pointed  after  his  daughter,  and  for  the  first  streets,  and  cut  up  into  snug  building.lots 

time  since  his  illness,  broke  the  silence  he  —why,  whoever  owns  it  need  not  pull  off 

had  maintained.  his  hat  to  Uie  patroon  !' 
*^  *  I  am  going  !'  said  he,  shaking  his         ^^  ^  Say  you  so  .''  cried  Wolfert,  half 
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tbrogdngonelegoatof bed;  < why, then, 
I  think  FU  not  make  my  wiU  yet  !* 

*^  To  the  surprise  of  ererybody,  the  dy- 
ing man  actually  leoovered.  The  titel 
^wrk,  whidi  had  glimmered  Auntly  m  the 
socket,  received  firesh  ind  from  &e  oil  of 
gladness  whidi  the  Uttle  lawyer  poured  in- 
to his  sooL  It  once  more  burnt  up  into  a 
flame.  6i?e  physic  to  the  heart,  ye  who 
would  lerive  the  body  of  a  spirit-broken 
man!  In  a  few  days'Wolfert  left  his 
room ;  in  a  tew  days  more  his  table  was 
covered  with  deeds,  plans  of  streets,  and 
building-lots.  little  Rollebuck  was  con- 
stantly with  him,  his  right-hand  man  and 
adviser,  and  instead  of  making  his  wUl,  as- 
sisted in  the  more  agreeable  task  <^  making 
Ids  fortune. 

^  In  fiut,  Wolfert  Webber  was  one  of 
those  many  Dutch  burghers  of  the  Man^ 
hattoes,  whose  fortunes^have  been  made  in 
a  manner  in  spite  of  themselves ;  who  have 
tenaciously  hdd  on  thdr  hereditary  acres9 
raising  turnips  and  cabbages  about  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  hardly  able  to  make  bodi 
ends  meet,  until  the  corporati<m  has  cruelly 
driven  streets  through  their  abodes,  and 
they  have  suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  le- 
thargy, and  to  their  astonishment  found 
themselves  ridi  m^  I 

*^  Before  wiany  mondu  had  elapsed^  a 
great  bustling  street  passed  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  Webber  garden,  just 
iriiere  Wolfert  had  dreamed  of  finding  a 
treasure.  His  golden  dream  was  accom- 
phshed.  He  did  indeed  find  an  unlodced- 
for  source  of  wealth ;  for  when  his  pater- 
nal lands  were  distributed  into  building- 
lots,  and  rented  out  to  safe  tenants,  instead 
of  producing  a  paltry  crop  of  cabbages, 
they  retumol  him  ,an  abundant  crop  ci 
rents;  insomudi  that  on  quarter-day  it 
was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  his  tenants  knock- 
ing at  his  door  from  moming  to  night,  each 


with  a  little  nmnd^bellied  bag  of  money, 
the  golden  produce  of  the  soil. 

^^  The  andeni  mansion  of  his  forefothets 
was  still  kepi  up;  but  instead  of  being  a 
little  ydlow-fronted  Dutch  house  in  a  gar- 
den, it  now  stood  boldly  in  the  midst  of  a 
street,  the  grand  house  of  the  neighbour, 
hood,  for  Wolfert  enlarged  it  with  a  wing 
on  each  side,  and  a  cupola  or  tea-room  on 
top,  where  he  might  dimb  up  and  s^oke 
his  pipe  in  hot  weather ;  and  m  the  course 
of  time  the  whole  mansion  was  overrun  by 
the  chubby-faced  progeny  of  Amy  Web- 
ber and  Dirk  Waldron. 

*'  As  Wolfert  waxed  old,  and  ridi,  and 
eorpuknt,  he  also  set  up  a  great  ginger, 
broid-coloured  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  black  Flanders  mares,  with  tails  that 
swept  the  ground ;  and  to  commemorate 
the  origin  of  his  greatness,  he  had  for  his 
crest  a  full-blown  cabbage  painted  on  the 
pannds,  with  the  pithy  motto,  sllot  1uif€, 
that  is  to  say,  all  head,  meaning  there- 
by that  he  had  risen  by  their  head-woik. 

^'  To  fill  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  renowned  Ramm 
Rapdye  dept  with  his  fathers,  and  Wolf, 
ert  Webber  succeeded  to  the  leather-bot- 
tomed  arm-chair,  in  the  inn-pariour  at 
Corlear*s  Hook,  where  he  long  rdgned, 
greatly  honoured  and  req>ected ;  insomudi, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  tell  a  story 
without  iu  bdng  believed,  nor  to  utter  a 
joke  without  its  being  laughed  at." 

And  now,  I  believe  I  must  lay  down 
my  grcygoose-quill,  for  I  perceive  that 
I  have  quoted  the  very  condusion 
of  Mr  Irving's  book,  and  moreover, 
there  is  diat  within  me  that  whispers 
six  o'clock. 

So  adieu  for  the  present. 
Yours,  &c. 


T.T. 


Souihside. 


AMERICAN  WRITERS. 


One  is  continually  hearing,  more 
or  less,  about  American  literature,  of 
late,  as  if  there  were  any  such  thing 
in  die  world  as  American  literature ; 
or  any  such  thing  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  as  a  body  of  native 
Hterature — the  production  of  native 
writers — ^bearing  any  sort  of  nati(mal 
character,  either  of  wisdom  or  beauty 
— ^heavy  or  light — or  having  any  esta- 
blished authority,  even  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  go 
where  one  will,  since  the  apparition  of 
one  American  writer  among  us,  (of 
whom  a  wind  or  two  more  by  and  by, ) 
some  hdf-a-doien  stories  and  story- 


b«fe ;  a  little  good  poetry,  (with  some 
Yoj  bad  poems ;)  four  or  five  respec- 
taUe,  and  as  many  more  trumpery  no- 
yels — ^vrith  a  book  or  two  about  theo- 
logy— one  is  pretty  sure  to  hear  the 
most  ridiculous  and  exaggerated  mis- 
representations, one  way  or  the  other, 
for  or  against  American  authorship,  as 
if  American  authorship  (so  £u  as  it 
goes)  were  anything  dififerent  from 
Enghsh,  orScotdi,  or  Irish  author- 
ship; as  if  there  were  any  dedded  na- 
tiosality  in  the  style  or  manner  oi  a 
book-maker  in  America — ^who  writes 
English,  or  endeavours  to  irrite  Eng- 
lish—to set  him  apart,  or  distingnish 
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him  from  a  bodc^maker  in  the  Uni- 
ted kingdom,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
wttie  business. 

With  two  exceptions,  or  at  the  most 
three,  there  is  no  American  writer 
who  would  not  pass  just  as  readilj'  for 
an  English  writer,  as  for  an  American, 
whatever  were  the  subject  upon  which 
he  was  writing ;  and  these  three  are 
Paulding,  Neal,  and  Charles 
BaocKJDEN  Bbown,  of  whom  we  shall 
speek  separately  in  due  time. 

We  have  hith^o  underrated,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  overlooked  the 
American  writers.  But  we  are  now 
running  into  a  contrary  extreme ; 
abundantly  overrating  some,  and  in  a 
fair  way,  if  a  decided  stand  be  not  ta-i 
ken  against  the  popular  infatuation,  of 
needing  our  own  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  American  talent. 

Give  the  Americans  fair  play-^Ma^ 
we  owe  to  ourselves.  Deal  justly  with 
aU  who  venture  upon  the  perilous  life 
of  au^otship— a  life  that  ends  oftener 
than  any  other  in  a  broken  heart,  or  a 
disordered  mind — thai  we  owe  to  hu- 
manity. 

But  if  we  would  not  over-cuddle 
the  young  American  writers ;  kill  them 
with  kindness ;  turn  their  heads  with 
our  trumpeting,  or  produce  a  fatal  re- 
vulsion in  the  popular  mind,  let  us 
never  make  a  prodigious  fuss  about 
any  American  book,  which,  if  it  were 
English,  would  produce  little  or  no 
sensation.  It  is  the  sure  way  to  de- 
feat our  own  plans  in  the  long  run, 
however  profound  our  calculations 
may  be.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy 
after  all,— even  for  booksellers. 

It  is  only  insulting  the  Americans, 
whom  we  desire  to  coneiliate  by  our 
gentlemanly  candour,  if  we  ao  cry  up 
any  tolerable  book  of  theirs,  as  if  it 
were  a  wonder  to  meet  with  anydiii^ 
tderable  from  an  American  writer. 

These  noisy  rushes  of  poptdarity 
never. do  any  good.  They  are  alike 
afiTrontingto  our  countrymen  and  to 
the  Americans ;  injurious  to  our  lite- 
rary men,  and  ruinous  to  theirs.  They 
discourage  ours,  and  spoil  theirs ;  or, 
what  i^  quite  sure  to  be  fatal,  they 
provoke  a  calm,  severe  investigation  o£ 
the  grounds  upon  which  judgment  has 
been  renderedt 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  more 
American  writers  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  and  they  are  more  respec- 
table, ten  times  over,  than  our  coun- 
trymen would  readily  believe;  but 
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then,  there  is  no  one  of  them  whose 
works  would  abide  a  temperate,  firm, 
msparing  examination,  as  a  standard 
in  its  way,  nudi  less  a  ocfnspiracy  to 
write,  it  down.  We  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  and  without 
any  professions  of  impartiality,  (lea- 
ving our  bdiaviohr  to  speak  for  us  on 
that  score,)  shall  proceed  in  arranging 
it  systematically,  after  a  few  obs^a- 
tions. 

Our  arrangement  will  be  alphabeti- 
cal, 80  that  those  who  happen  to 
know  the  name  of  any  American  au- 
thor, may  be  able  to  tell,  at  a  glance, 
what  he  has  written ;  while  others  who 
know  only  the  work,  by  referring  to 
the  title  of  the  class,  may  learn  the 
name  of  the  author. 

Some  of  these  American  writers  have 
been  very  popular  of  late,  and  all  are 
aiming  to  become  so  —  as  who.  In- 
deed, is  not,  even  among  our  own 
countrymen  !  But  let  them  be  wary. 
Nothing  is  more  short-lived  than  vio- 
lent popularity.  It  is  the  tempestu- 
ous brightness  of  a  moment— a  single 
moment  only— the  sound  of  passing 
music-^the  brief  blossoming  of  sum- 
mer flowers. 

Let  them  remember,  that  there  Is 
one  law  of  nature,  which  governs  alike 
through  all  creation.  It  is  one  to 
which  all  things,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, are  subject ;  and  which,  if  it 
were  thought  of,  would  make  men 
tremble  at  sudden  popularity.  It  is 
this — ^That  which  is  a  given,  time  in 
cacaing  to  maturity,  shall  abide  a  like 
lime  withootbc^nningto  decay;  and 
be  a  like  time  again  in  returning  to  die 
earth. 

It  is  a  law  alike  of  the  animal,  the 
vegetable^  and  the  mineral  kingdom, 
applicable  alike  to  the  productions  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

The  longest-lived  animals  are  the 
longest  in  coming  to  maturity.  Dia- 
monds, it  is  tho^it,  since  the  disco- 
veries of  Professor  Silliman,  may  re- 
hire ages  to  'Consummate  thelv  vir- 
tues; other  crystals  are  formed  in- 
stantaneously. But  the  diamond  is  in- 
destructiUe,  and  the  latter  dissolve  in 
your  breath. 

Some  idands  are  formed  by  accre- 
tion, and  others  are  thrown  up  aU  at 
once  from  the  bottmn  of  the  ocean. 
Ages  and  ages  will  pass  away,  without 
omiterating  the  vestiges  of  itke  former, 
while  the  oiken  will  disappear  as  they 
came,  in  a  sing^  iught>  leaving  no  re- 
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cord  of  tfadr  having  been,  tmt  in  the 
Befu-kgend  of  the  mariner,  or  in  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  men  npoit  the 
aame  Yovage,  who  liad  hardly  erer  lost 
sight  or  one  another,  as  their  greet 
shtps  went  oyer  the  pkce  of  centen« 
tion. 

Cities,  that  are  whole  centimes  in 
building,  flonridi  for  centuries,  and 
are  centuries  in  dropping  away ;  trees, 
that  are  a  hundred  years  in  coming  to 
maturity,  abide  for  another  hundred 
years,  without  shaking  to  die  blast, 
and  sink  away  into  dust  and  ruin 
i^ain,  like  the  very  pyramids.  Yet—* 
yet— ^ties  have  sprung  up  in  a  sea^ 
son,  and  flowers  in  a  night.  But  for 
what  ? — only  for  the  one  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  blighted,  in  the 
next  revolution  of  the  season  or  the 
sun. 

Let  no  man  be  in  a  hurry  about 
getting  a  reputation.  That  reputation 
is  not  wordi  having,  which  can  be  had 
easily,  or  in  a  little  time. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  astonished  at 
the  first  e^Batta  of  the  unknown  ?  It  is 
for  that  very  reason— it  4s  because  they 
ar«  unknown.  They  have  grown  up  in 
^^  brave  neglect,"  in  wind  and  storm ; 
disdosed  uieir  powers  unexpectedly, 
without  being  intimidated  or  abashed 
by  observation,  or  worried  and  fretted 
with  pubHe  guardianidiip.  It  were 
better  for  the  very  giants  to  be  un- 
known ;  and  better  for  all,  i^o  would 
have  their  progeny  either  grand  or 
beautiful,  to  bringforth all  dieir  young 
in  the  soHtude,  or  die  mountain.  The 
world,  and  the  temptations  of  die 
world,  only  enfeeUe  and  enervate 
them.  A  sickly  ofispring  is  produced 
widi  more  hardship  in  die  crowded  at- 
mosphere of  a  city,  than  young  li<m8 
in  the  wilderness. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sons  of  extraor- 
difiary  men  do  not  more  frequently 
grow  to  the  stature;  of  their  fodiers  ? 
It  is  becfliuse  they  areindmidated  and 
discouraged  by  continual  compu'lson 
with  theSr  £itl»ers :  It  is  because  they 
are  awed  and  pestered  out  of  their  na^ 
tural  way,  by  the  perpetu^il  guardian- 
ship of  that  public,  *i)ho  never  fail  to 
spoil  whatever  they  take  a  liking  to : 
It  is  because  they  are  ovdt^adowed 
by  the  giants  of  whom  they  are  bom, 
and  compared  everv  hour,  from  their 
duldhiood  up,  wioi  great  fulL-growii 
men,  wlio,  if  they  had  been  watered 
over  in  the;  same  way,  would  never 
havebeenJftill-grownnen.  Eew things 
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under  hearven  will  endure  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  multitude,  and  fe#er 
still,  dieir  tyranny  and  caprice.  Tlie 
fLBcatM  of  genius,  like  chilch^n  or 
oosdy  flower-trees,  may  require  oon- 
tiaual  attention,  but  dien  it  is  not  the 
attendonof  dieworld-*-that  onlyq^oiis 
diem — ^it  is  the  attention  of  the  flsw, 
the  sincere,  and  the  delicate. 

Why  is  it,  diat  we  are  oontinuallv 
amazed  at  the  Jirst  effbrts — and  wtih 
only  the  first  efibrts-^-^  a  thousand 
wonderful  young  men  ?  It  is  because 
they  were  not  poputat.  It  is  because 
we  expected  notning  from  them,  and 
they  knew  it.  After  their  first  essvf, 
no  matter  in  what  department  of  art 
or  science,  they  were  known — and  of 
course  popular.  Our  expectatioaB  be- 
came unreasoAsdile ;  we  woriced  them 
beyond  all  decency,— all  humanity. 
We  called  upon  them  to  produce?  in  a 
few  years,  or  perhaps  a  few  menths, 
amid  die  busde,  strangeness,  and  con- 
fusion of  a  great  city,  that  whidi 
would  be  more  wonderful  than  diefr 
first  efibrt,  diough  that  haf\  been  the 
production  of  many  years,  in  the 
spring-time  of  their  heart's  valour^ 
in  solitude — and  had  appeared  even  to 
ourselves  miraculous. 

So  with  all  mankind.  They  never 
permit  the  same  person  to  astonish 
them  a  second  time,  if  they  know  it. 
To  be  astonished,  indeed ! — ^what  is  it 
but  an  imputation  upon  their  breed- 
ing, foresight,  wisdom,  and  experience  ? 
So  they  set  their  faces  against  it— 
They  seek,  as  it  were,  to  aven^  them- 
selves for  having  been  surprised  into 
anything  so  ungenteel  as  a  stare,  (of 
ast(mislmient,  I  mean,)  byresolvmg 
never  to  be  caught  again— by  him— - 
whatever  he  may  do. 

Let  him  do  better  a  second  time, 
and  he  will  appear  to  do  worse.  Do 
what  he  will,  the^  are,  and  always 
willbe,disappokited.  But  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  that  he  does  worse.  He 
becdmes,  on  a  second  appearance,  nei- 
ther one  dying  nor  another.  On^  mi- 
nute he  will  r^eat  himself;  tiie  next 
he  will  imitate  himself,  wit^  varia- 
tions, hi  dkose  piffisages,  attitudes,  and 
peonUarities,  which  have  taken  well; 
dien  he  will  be  caught  with  a  sudden 
whim,  (like  an  only  child,  ^  trusting  to 
the  partiality  of  his  frien(»3,  or  to  nis 
reputation  for  genius  or  eccentricity'--^ 
ooquettingtjmialy  wilh  popular  favour, 
in  av^kwsrd  imitation  of  established 
flgvourites,  wlio  do  wliat  ikey  please. 
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and  are  liked  the  better  for  it;  then^  All  are  striving  by  these  expedients 
without  any  sort  of  notice  or  prepara-  to  avoid  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of 
tion,  he  will  be  seized  with  a  sudden  popular  favour :  to  prolong  their  do- 
paroxysm  of  originality.  He  springs  minion;  to  keep  off  the  evil  day;  when, 
into  the  GMiddle^up  goes  the  whip,  whatever  may  nave  been  their  merit, 
and  he  precipitates  himself,  head  fore-  their  thrones  will  be  demolished; 
most,  at  some  object,  which  other  peo-  their  crowns  trampled  on,  and  their 
pie  dare  not  venture  upon.  But,  just  sceptres  quenched,  by  that  very  mul« 
at  the  critioal  moment,  just  when  no-  titude  who  "have  built  pyramids,  and 
thing  but  desperation  can  carry  him  burnt  incense  to  them. 
through,  his  neart  fails  him,  he  pulls  The  world  are  unreasonable ;  and 
up,  (like  the  inexperienced  rider,  who  always  unmerciful  to  the  second  essay 
gives  whip  and  spur  over  the  field,  and  of  every  man — (that  is,  to  his  next  ef- 
check  at  a  five-b^r  gate ;)  and  finishes  fort  after  that  which  has  made  him 
the  adventure  either  by  shutting  his  known)  but  they  always  appear  to  the 
eyes  and  breaking  his  neck,  or  by  candidate  himself,  of  course,  far  more 
turning  aside  with  a  laugh  that  is  any-  unreasonable  and  unmerciful  than  they 
thing  but  natural  or  hearty,  or  with  are.  And  hence  is  it,  that,  ninety- 
some  unprofitable  appeal  to  the  indul-  nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  no- 
gence  of  a  jaded  and  disappointed  pub-  thing  more  is  ever  heard  of  him.  He 
Be,  as  if  any  public  ever  cared  a  far-  generally  perishes  in  obscurity,  sore 
thing  for  one  of  their  pets,  after  a  tum-  and  sick  at  heart,  or  dies  cursing  the 
bleorabalk.  capriceof  the  world.^-Indeed — ^indeed 

The  unknown  do  well  at  first,  be-*  —that  reputation  is  not  worth  having 

cause  they  are  unknown;  because  no-  , which  can  be  easily  obtained. 

thing  was  expected  of  them ;  because  The  truth  is,  tnat  we  dread  this 

they  had  everything  to  gain,  and  no-  kind  of  popularity,  not  only  for  others, 

thing  to  lose.    That  made  them  fear-  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  our- 

less  of  heart.    And  they  do  badly,  in  selves ;  and  we  would  seriously  admo- 

a  second  effort,  because  their  whole  nish  all  young  writers  to  be  on  their 

situation  is  reversed ;  because  they  are  guard  against  it — never  to  relax — ^never 

known — ^because  too  much  is  expected  to  lie  upon  their  oars.    Beside,  there 

of  them  ;  and  because,  in  one  word,  is  a  kind  of  reputation  that  rises  about 

they  have  everything  to  lose,  and  no-  one,  like  the  sea,  while,  to  the  com- 

ihing  to  gain.  mon  observer  who  looks  only  at  the 

That  very  reputation,  in  the  pursuit  surface,  it  may  appear  to  be  receding : 
of  which  they  have  accomplisned  in-  and  there  is  another,  which  goes  on 
credible  things — ^when  overtaken,  is  a  slowly,  accumulating  against  the  bar- 
crushing  load — a  destroying  power,  riers  and  obstacles  which  oppose  it, 
upon  all  their  finer  and  more  sensible  until  they  give  way  on  every  side  at 
faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  some  dis-  last,  and  only  serve  to  augment  the 
tinguished  men  (like  Scott  and  Byron)  power  and  impetus  o^  that  which  has 
so  often  adventure  anonymously,  or  overborne  them. 
under  fictitious  namea,  into  the  field.  But,  while  we  put  those  who  are  po- 
whenever  they  begin  to  distrust  the  pular  upon  their  guard  against  popu- 
partiality  of  tne  public,  or  to  suspect  larity  ;  and  apprise  others,  who  are 
the  mischievous  influence  of  that  par-  slowly  and  silently  making  their  way 
tiaHty,  upon  themselves,  or  their  wea-  into  popular  favour,  of  how  mucn 
pons.  There  is  no  other  way  to  re-  they  have  to  be  thankful  for,  in  the 
assure  their  own  hearts,  when  they  neglect  of  the  public — we  may  as  well 
b^;in  to  doubt  a  diminution  of  edge  add  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement 
or  power-*they  must  on  with  their  for  all,  by  assuring  them  that  the  mul- 
ponderQus  armour. once  more — away  titude  are  never  long  insensible  to  ex- 
ux>m  the  banquetting  place — and  scour  traordinary  power;  that  sooner  or 
the  world  anew,  under  a  blank  pen-  later,  opportunity  wUl  arrive  to  the 
non,  or  a  blank  shield :  and  hence  is  watchful  and  brave ;  that  those  who 
it,  that  the  course  of  others  (like  deserve  to  succeed,  will,  one  day  or 
Moore  and  Southey)  is  one  eternal  other,  succeed ;  and  that  good  sense, 
zig«zag — through  every  kind  of  prose,  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and  origin- 
and  every  kind  of  poetry— on  every  ality,  combined,  are  never  unsuccess- 
subject — now  on  one  side  of  the  ques*  ful,  or  out  of  fashion  for  a  long  time 
lion — ^now  on  the  othen  together. 
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Now,  then,  for  the  American  oelleiioe,althou^  when  the  laCterif  ere 
WiiiTKBS,  whom  we  shall  introduce  delivered  hv  him  spontaneoushr,  thb 
as  we  have  said  before^  in  alphabetiod  sober  people  of  New-England  wieire 
Drder.  affbcted  and  wrought  upon  by  them, 

Adams  John  Quincy — Son  of  as  their  more  fervid  brethren  of  the 
JpHN  Adam 8^  late  President  of  the  south  were  by  the  eloquence  of  Pa^ 
United  States  America— is  himself  one  trick  Henry  himself. 
of  the  candidates  (of  whom  we  cave  Allen-Paul. — History— ^oi^try 
aome  account  in  our  May  Number)  — Miscellany.  This  gentleman,  af^ 
for  the  next  Presidency. — There  is  ter  he  wrote  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
little  or  no  cloubt  of  his  election^  at  Journal — (for  which  office  he  was 
this  time.  diosen,  we  believe,  by  the  Ameriean 

Mr  Adams  was  bom  in  New-Ens*  government,  on  account  of  his  literary 
land  ;  educated  at  Harviurd  Uuivera-  character— chosen,  we  mean,  by  inti-> 
ty ;  made  no  great  figure  there ;  stu-  mation,  probably  from  the  Secretary 
caed  law :  wrote  some  common-place  of  State  V— was  pronounced  by  no  less 
poetry ;  (which  has  been  recently  re-  ft  man  than  Mr  Jefferson  hiniself,  (as 
produced  by  certain  of  his  pohtical  we  have  heard  from  high  authority,) 
partisans,  in  aid  of  his  pretensions  to  to  be  the  very  best,  or  one  of  the  two 
the  chair;  as  if  the  writing  of  tolerable  best  writers  of  America.  This  b^ 
poetry  were  a  serious  qu^fication  for  came  publicly  known,  and  was  a  great 
the  office  of  a  chief  magistrate  over  advantage  to  Mr  Allen,  who  took  rank 
ten  millions  of  people :)  and  went  soon  after  over  everybodv  in  the  coun- 
forthwith  iiito  political  training,  under  try,  except  Robert  Walsh,  jun.,  Esq., 
the  eyes  of  some  American  minister,  a  gentleman  (wdl  known  here)  of 
to  some  European  court.  whom  we  diidl  speak  in  doe  season. 

Mr  Adams  is  a  fine  scholar ;  a  ca-        Mr  Allen  is  a  native  of  Providence, 

pital  politician  ;  an  admirable  writer ;    Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  New-£ng« 

and  a  profound  statesman.     He  has    land  States,  and  nevar  was  out  of  Ame* 

lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  courts    rica.    He  was  educated  for  the  bar ; 

of  Europe  ;  and  is  familiar  with  all    took  to  poetry  at  an  early  ^;e  ;  read  of 

the  trick  and  accomplisiiment  of  d^-    Dr  Franklin,  and,  like  nim,  resolved 

plomacy,  without  having  been  oormpt«    to  seek  his  fortune— «t  I%iladelfAia. 

ed  by  it.  Having  arrived  in  that  dty,  (ihen 

He  has  written  only  one  book  ;  but    the  quaker  London  of  America,')  he 

that  comes  nearer  to  the  character  of    soon  became  engaged  afe  a  writa  for 

a  standard  in  its  way,  than  any  other    the  United  States  Gazette,  or 

American  work,  except  the  Fcdeeal-    Beonson's  Gasette,  as  it  was  caH- 

ist,  which  is,  and  very  des^vedly  too,    ed ;  a  paper  well  known  in  Europe 

a  sort  of  national  boast  in  America.  :      fot  the  uncommcm  ability  tmd  do* 

This  book,  by  Mr  Adams,  is  a  ae-    quence  of  its  writers ;  and,  soon  after, 

ries  of  lectures  upon  judicial  and  po*    in  the  Poet  Folio,  (a  periodical  mis- 

pular  eloquence,  delivered  by  hirosdf    cellany  of  high  reputation,  ^  it  fidl 

at  Harvard  University,  an  American    into  the  hands  of  the  fnesent  editor,} 

coUm,  near  Boston,  Massadiusetts,    to  which  he  largely  contributed,  unol 

whi£,  tnm  the  number  and  variety    a  ftw  years  b^bre  the  kst  war  be* 

of  its  pofessors,  and  the  respectabiH-    tween   America   and  Great .  Britdn^ 

tv  of  Its  endowments,  reall^r  deserves    when  the  federal  party  of  Maryland 

the  name  of  university.    It  is  an  aUe    being  about  to  estaolish  a  newspaper 

and  beautlAil  production  ;  and  wiD,    ibr  mUtical  purposes,  eng^^ied  Mr  Al- 

after  all,  perpetuate  his  name  and  dia-    Ian  ibr  editor.    It  was  called  the  Te- 

racter  among  those  who  may  never    leg eaf n  ;  and,  soon  after,  became  in* 

know  of,  or  care  for,  his  having  bean    corporated  with  the  FebesaC  Repub- 

Preddent  of  the  United  Statea.  lican.    Out  of  these  two  papen,  af* 

AiMEa-FisHsm — ^A  New«.£nglaiid«    tor   thdr  junction,  grew  me  BaM* 

er  also ;  a  political  writer ;  a  fine  <Mra«    more  mob,  of  whidi  we  have  heardin 

tor ;  a  lawy^*,  and  an  honest  man.  No    this  country — a  nob  that  m%;fai  have 

Tsstiges  remain  of  him,  though  be    been  overawed  in  ttB.  minutes  by  a 

wrote  continually  fbr  the  jouhmos  and    ain^  company  of  horse,  or  half  a  hxutm 

papers  of  the  day,  except  a  volume  or    drra  amous,  determined  men  ;  and* 

two  of  essays  and  oratioiis>  whidi  are    perfiapa,  (had  ^y  been  properly  oown* 

not  remarkable  fbr  any  particular  ex<«    teaanced  by  die  asathocitiee  of  die 
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city^)  without  any  military  aid,  bv  the  and  this  of  the  powerful^  simnk,  and 

constables  and  police ;  a  mob,  now-  impretending  kind,  for  whim  he  is 

ever,  that  got  possession  of  the  town,  utterly  disqualified  —  until  the  most 

(one  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants)—  ludicrous  combinations  are  perpetual^ 

blockaded  the  streets — demolished  a  ly  occurring  to  startle  or  provoke  the 

iarge  nrintii^   establishment — broke  read^. 

open  tne  public  prison— a  fortress  in        Mr  Allen  is  a  man  of  uncommon  g&- 

appearance,  into  which  a  number  of  nius — ^but  no  industry  (except  that  of 

distingiiished  political  men  of  the  Fe-  a  steam-engine,  or  a  newspaper  edi« 

deral  party  had  been  beguiled  by  the  tor)  —  and   little  reflection,  else  he 

mayor,  under  pretence  of  providing  might  have  been  one  of  the  first  wri- 

for  their  safety — ^beat,  mangled,  and  ters,  I  will  not  say  merely  of  his  coun- 

tortured  all  whom  they  found  there  try,  but  of  the  age.     His  prose  is  fuU 

politically  obnoxious  to  themselves ;  of  poetry — his  poetry  miserably  iull 

and,  finally,  murdered  an  old  revolu-  of  prose.  His  thoughts,  which  in  prose 

tionary  officer,  (General  Liugan.)*  are  burning  and  bright,  undergo  so 

Mr  Allen  persevered,  however,  un-  many  revolutions  and  eclipses  in  poet- 
til  the  political  animosity  of  the  two  ry,  as  to  appear  no  longer  the  same, 
parties  having  subsided — and  the  war  Yet  he  has  the  material  for  a  great 
Deing  over — ^it  was  no  longer  a  field  poet.  But  the  time  of  achievement 
wormy  of  him.  Then  he  established  has  gone  by  now — he  will  live  and  die 
the  Journal  of  the  Times,  which  nothing  better  than  a  clever  newspa- 
hcld  up  its  head  only  for  a  few  months  per  editor,  somewhat  given  to  cant, 
-^abandoned  that— and,  finally,  set  up  Lewis  and  C  larke's  Toue  is  no- 
a  newspaper,  quite  of  a  literary  cha^  thin^  remarkable.  The  style  has  no 
•meter,  called  the  Morning  Chroni-  particular  attraction — ^nobody  can  re- 
CLE,  which  holds  a  very  high  rank  member  anything  about  it.  But  quere 
among  the  American  newspapers ;  and  — ^may  not  that  be  the  highest  praise? 
^at — where  newspapers  are  every-  It  has  been  said  of  a  fine  woman,  that 
thing,  and  where  the  ablest  men  of  nobody  could  ever  recollect  how  die 
the  country  are  mo^  frequently  to  be  was  dressed ;  and  provided  that  our 
found  writing  for  them— is  no  com-  author  can  manage  to  fill  our  mind 
mon  praise.  with  his  thoughts,  fiicts,  or  doctrine. 

He  remains  editor  of  that  paper  to  most  of  us  wm  consent,  perhaps,  to 

this  day.      His  literary  works  are,  forego  the  words, 
(other  tnan  a  world  of  miscellany,  to        His  Koah  is  a  sad  mixture  of  af« 

be  found  in  the  journals  and  newspa-  fected    simplicity — boyish   combina- 

pers,)  a  poem,  odled  Noak  ;  a  His-  tions  —  outrageous  poetry  —  and  real 

TORY  OF  the  American  Revolu-  genius.    A  short  specimen  will  shew 

TioN,  of  which  he  wrote  nothing  but  his  whole  character,  and  conclude  our 

the  preface,  which,  I  am  certain,  does  sketch : 

not  exceed  three  pages ;  Lewis  and        He  is  describing  Noah's  Vision  :-<- 

Clarke's  Tour,  (a  compilation) —  (From  Elisha,  in  2d  Kings.) 

and— nothing  more.    Yet  Mr  Jeflfer-  u  'Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  with  a  sud- 
son  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  den  start, 

American  literati.  And  wild,  unusual  throbbings  of  the  heart, 

Mr  Allen  is  a  showy,  eloquent  prose-  He  tumM  around  him  oft  a  fearful  gaze, 

writer — who  never  thinks,  and,  if  he  ^ike  one  bewilder'd  in  a  dread  amaze : 

ean  help  it,  never  reasons.     His  Ian-  '  What  mean,'  he  cried,  '  these  sharpened 

ffuage  is  often  surprisingly  beautiful,  ^^   points  of  flame, 

Infasoften  surprisingly  low  and  com-  f  hat  -nove  in  rapid  drdes  round  my 

r&^KSi^Se."!  Now.  r^  ^tend,  a  line  of  lengthenM 

Bible  of  die  prodkious  power  in  a  col-  ^j  nowlthcy  flash  promiscuous  on  the 

loquial  style— «  famihar,  frank,  bcud,  sight  { 

c^-hand  way  of  saying  things ;  and  what  mean  those  nodding  plumes,  that 

ne  is  continually  balaneing  between  round  me  run, 

his  natural  style,  which  is  rich,  har-  And  give  their  splendours  to  the  golden 

monious,  lofty,  and  fuU  of  picture—  sun  ? 

*  And  were  never  punished  for  it— so  much  for  mobs  in  that  country. 
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Those  shining  hehus !— ipagnificent  and 

clear, 
That  thus  alternate  beam  and  disappear ! 
What  mean  these  coursers  standing  half 

reveal'd. 
The  other  half  to  human  eye  concealM  ? 
Now  they  emerge !  and  now  they  shake 

their  manes ! 
And  blazing  chariots  follow  in  their  trains ! 
I  see  a  guard  of  glory  round  me  stand  ! 
Horsemen   and  chariots  form  a  flaming 

band ! 
Proudly  the  steeds  of  such  immortal  birth 
Fret  on  the  rein,  and  scornful  stamp  the 

earth ! 
They  pant  their  nadve  element  to  share, 
And  trample  with  their  hoofs  the  fields  of 


au: 


Could  ye  but  see  the  congregation  nigh, 
The  brightest  sunbeam  would  relieve  the 


eye  ! — 


■and  lo  !  the  Zodiac  rings 


With  the  loud  clangour  of  descending 
wings.' 

BozMAN.— This  author  we  onl^ 
know  from  one  work,  a  book  purport- 
ing to  be  a  History  of  Mabyland  ; 
and  which,  but  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  nootherhistory  of  Maryland,  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning.  •  General 
Winder,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  Bal- 
timore, once  undertook  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  in  Allen's  Journal  op 
THE  Times  ;  but  the  manuscript  was 
bad  and  the  printing  worse,  so  that 
the  plan  was  given  up.  Since  then, 
another  attempt  has  been  made  by  a 
Mr  Griffith,  but  the  history  of  Mary- 
land yet  remains  to  be  written. 

BRECKENaiDiGE,    HeNUY    M.— 'A 

Pennsylvanian,  a  lawyer,*  and  son  of 
Judge  Bredcenridge,  who  was  alike 
distinguished  as  a  humourist,  a  story- 
teller, and  a  judge.  Mr  B.,  the  son,  is 
the  author  of  '*  Views  in  Louisia- 
na," a  respectable'book,  made  up  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  du- 
ring a  long  residence,  after  Louisiana 
was  purchased  by  the  Uloited  States, 
and  while  Mr  B.  was  traversing  it  in 
every  direction  as  a  circuit  judge.  It 
may  be  depended  upon,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  (the  last)  with  Great  Britain, 
in  which  he  has  faithfully  preserved 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  day,  as 
given  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  merit,  either  in  a 
'iterary  or  political  view.  It  can  do  no 
;ood,  and  may  do  much  harm,  to  per- 
letuate  the  thousand-and-one  lies  of 
he  American  press,  during  the  un-. 
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happy  season  of  wvrflure,  and  furious 
politicat  strife.  It  can  do  no  good,  even 
for  purposes  of  amusement,  and  must 
be  exceedingly  mischievous,  when  they 
are  put  into  a  popular  shape,  as  this 
"  History  of  the  War"  is,  and  sent 
abroad  through  all  the  *'  western  coan« 
try"  as  a  sort  of  school  book.  I  have 
not  forgotten  Dr  Franklin's  newspaper 
lie  (since  acknowledged  by  himself  in 
his  own  Memoirs)  about  the  "  bales  of 
human  scalps,  marked  and  numbered," 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  for« 
warded  by  the  Colonial  Government  of  • 
America  to  this,  in  the  old  American 
war.  It  was  only  got  up  for  the  day, ' 
but  has  outlived  the  rancour  of  maav 
generations,  and,  spite  of  die  Doctor  s 
own  confession,  stands  now  upon  grave 
record  in  one  of  the  most  able  jour- 
nals  of  the  United  States,  (Niles's 
Register) — a  jbumaf  remarlotble  for 
integrity  and  plain  truth — as  an  his- 
toriod  fact;  and,  what  is  worse,  yet,  is 
actually  believed  in  America  hy«  large 
portion  of  the  people.  Nobodv  can 
think  more  highly  of  Dr  Franklin's 
virtues  than  we  do,  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  have  aU  the  consequences  of 
such  a  wicked  political  trick  upon  our- 
shoulders. 

Mr  B.  is  the  author  of  a  work  upon 
South  America — political,  cominer- 
cial,  and  statistical,  which  is  highly 
creditable  to  him.  It  is  the  fruit  of  his 
own  personal  observation  during  a  «e- 
cret  mission  thither,  under  the  autho« 
rity  of  the  United  State's  Grov^hment, 
in  company  with  two  commissioners^ 
(Mr  Justice  Bland,  now  a  district  judge 
of  the  United  States  courtf,  ami  Mr; 
Rodney,)  neither  of  whom  will  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  Spanish  Americans. 
Judge  Bland  understood  no  language 
but  his  own,  not  one  word  of  Span^ 
or  French;  Mr  Rodney  nothing  of 
Spanish,  and,  I  believe,  little  or  no* 
thing  of  French ;  and  Mr  Brecken** 
ridge,  their  interpreter,  secretary,  and 
companion,  though  he  spoke  French 
pretty  well,  made  sad  work  with  Spa« 
hish.  Yet  these  were  the  secret  am* 
bassadors  of  a  wise  government,  in  a 
season  of  great  political  anxiety,     • 

Bryant  William  Cullen.— This 
gentleman^  poetry  ha^  found  its  way, 
piece-meal,  into -Bngldaid,  and  having 
met  with  a  Httle  fif  our  newspaper 
praise,  which  has  beeh  repeated  with 
great  emphasis  in  America,  is  now  SQt 
up  among  his  associates  for  ^  poet  <Mf 
extraordmary  promise,  on  the  ground 
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of  having  prodooed^  within  the  course 
of  sevenu  yeais^  ahout  fifty  duodecimo 
nages  of  poetry,  such  as  we  shall  give 
a  specimen  of  •  Mr  B.  is  not,  and  never 
wiu  he,  a  sreat  poet.  He  wants  fire-* 
he  wmts  me  very  rashness  oi  a  poet— 
the  prodigality  iEind  fervour  of  those, 
who  are  overflowing  with  inspiration. 
Mr  B.^  in  fact,  is  a  sensible  young 
nian,-  of  a  thrifty  disposition,  who 
knows  how  to  manage  a  few  plain 
ideas  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  for  a  poet,  or  fi>r  one  whom 
his  firiends  believe  to  be  a  noet,  ever 
to  spend  a  long  time  about  tne  manu- 
fiicture  of  musical  prose,  in  imitation 
of  anybody,-— as  Mr  Bryant  and  Mr 
Percival  bodi  do  of  Milman,  who  has 
quite  set  the  £tthioii  in  America  for 
maj^  verse.  Some  Hnes,  (about  fifteen 
or  twenty,)  to  a  "  watek-fowl," 
which  are  very  beautiful,  to  be  sure, 
but  with  no  more  poetry  in  them  than 
there  is  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount, 
are  supposed,  b^  his  countrymen, ''  to 
be  well  known  in  Europe."    The  fid- 
lowing  is  taken  from  his  poem^  '*  Thb 
Ages." 

**  Has  Nature,  in  her  calm  majestic  march, 
Fidtered  with  age  at  last  ?  does  the  bright 

sun 
Grow  dim  in  heaven  ?  or,  in  their  far  bine 

arch, 
i^srkle  die  crQwd  of  stars,  when  day  is 

done. 
Less  brightly?  when  the  dew^lipped  Spring 

comes  on, 
Breathes  she  inth  airs  less  soft,  or  scents 

the  sky 
With  flowers  less  fiur,  than  when  her  reign 

b^mi  ?  « 

Docs  prodigal  Autoran  to  our  age  deny 
The  ploity  that  onoe  sweD'd  beneath  his 

sober  eye  ?** 

BncKMiNSTER-rA  dergyman  of 
Boston,  remarkable  for  his -pathetic 
style  of  eloquence,  and  singular  piety. 
After  his  deadi,  two  or  three  volumes 
of  manuscript  sermons  were  publish- 
ed  by  some  of  his  finends— (who  had 


%n 


not,  perhaps,  been  moeh  aaquahited 
with  any  sermons  but  his)— -^  the 
sermons  of  Mr  Buckminster.  ifnlncki- 
ly,  however,  a  part  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  printed  before,  in  the  names 
of  other  people.  Some  of  his  own  are 
v^  beautidd ;  and  those  that  were 
not  his  own,  of  course,  would  nevor 
have  appeared  as  his  with  his  own 
consent. 

Channing— rClergyman  (^Boston. 
This  gendeman,  without  any  question, 
may' rank  amoi^  the  first  sermonisera 
that  ever  lived.  Sudi  of  his  writingB 
as  have  been  published  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity,  clearness,  and  power. 
The  diction  is  of  the  heart — not  of  the 
schools.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  language  of 
his  own — a  visible  thought. 

Channing — ^Professor  of  Bhbtobxc 
and  Belles-lettres  at  Harvard,  a 
brodier  of  the  last, — a  lawyer,  uid 
the  Editor  of  the  North  American 
Review  before  Mr  Everett.  There  is 
nothing  extraordinai^  about  this  man  ; 
but  the  little  that  he  wrote  for  the 
North  American  was  highly  respect- 
able, without  having  any  particokr 
or  peculiar  character  of  its  own.  He 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  rhe» 
toric  <x  belles-lettres,  except  in  the 
way  of  a  concordance,  or  an  index.— 
He  has  no  sense  of  either^  but  mi^t 
get  up  a  good  history  of  the  country, 
whicn  is  wanted  now  at  every  turn  by 
those  who  csre  to  know  the  truth  of 
America. 

We  have  now  done  for  the  present ; 
another  iNqter  of  the  same  lengdi,  per- 
haps, wm  enable  us  to  finash  the  wMe 
alphabet  of  American  writers  in  tiie 
same  way ;  when  our  oountrymen  will 
judge  for  themsdves  ooneeming  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  said,  and  the 
course  of  policy  which  we  have  re^ 
commended  in  the  outset. 

X.  Y.  ?. 
London,  Sept.  4,  1824. 
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Luwiig'i  Laoooon,  or,  the  limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 


Germany  has  always  been  prolific 
iQ  is^  who  may  be  termed  "  Catho- 
lic tdK^ars."  Uegarding  philosophy^ 
poetry^  the  arts  and  sdences,  as  pro* 
auctions  of  mind,  they  have  never 
imagined  that  the  knowledge  of  one  of 
these  necessarily  excluded  Uiat  of  any 
of  Uie  ethers.  On  the  contrary^  they 
have  looked  upon  the  exercise  of  aU 
the  powers  of  intellect  as  essential  to 
it9  developement.  The  mere  natural* 
istiy  or  the  mathematician,  men  who 
have  cultivated  one  portion  only  of  the 
vast  field  of  human  thought,  are  as  &r 
removed  from  all  that  is  beautiful^ 
powerful,  and  harmonious  in  mind,  as 
the  fi)rm  of  an  opera^dancer,  who  has 
the  body  of  a  Granymede,  attached  to 
t^e  limbs  of  a  Hercules,  is  from  the 
e]xquifite  symmetry  of  an  Apollo.  It 
is  true  that  no  one  person  can  do  jus- 
tify to  more  than  one  pursuit ;  and  the 
ei^perience  of  every  oay  confirms  the 
homely  adage,  that  to  be  "  Jack  of 
many  trades,  is  to  be  master  of  none." 
Thia,  however,  does  not  in  the  least 
invalidate  the  truth  pf  what  we  have 
asserted.  When  the  world  require  a 
dose  and  studious  devotion  to  aqy  pur- 
suit or  profession,  we  feci  tlH$  their 
claims  are  perfectly  reasonable;  but 
they  are  unreasonable  only  when  they 
suppose  that  the  sxbrcise  in  one 
branch  of  knowledge  is  totally  incom- 
patil^  with  a  th<»ough  acquaintance 
with  the  FRiNciri.ES  of  every  other. 
The  exercise  in  a  profeswon  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  and  reiteration 
of  its  principlei*  Hence  it  is  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  which  re- 
quires time  and  constant  devotion,  and 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  principle 
themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  our  in- 
tention by  this  to  assert  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  knowledge  are  intuitively 
evident ;  we  mean  to  say  merely,  that 
that  man,  who,  having  aisciplined  his 
mind  vnth  ^'  aU  the  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,"  and  having  exti*acted  from 
it  the  principles  upon  wnieh  that  know- 
ledge IS  groundea,  gives  his  nights  and 
days  to  any  one  pursuit,  is  far  more 
likely  to  become  a  benefactor  to  the 
human  race,  than  he  who  has  studied 
one  thing  only.  He  that  knows  no- 
thing more  than  his  own  proftmioD, 


knows  little  of  that.  It  was  this  com- 
prehensive grasp  at  universal  know- 
ledge which  produced  the  minds  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Newton^  and  a  Leibnitz.  It 
was  this  research  into  all  the  labyrinths 
of  the  human  heart,  and  a  close  obser- 
vation of  a^  the  variations  of  the  mind, 
that  made  a  Shakespeare.  And  it  is 
allotted  to  spirits  such  as  these  alone^ 
*'  when  darkness  is  upon  the  earth,"  to 
"  move  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  to 
call  forth  the  light."  Lesdng  was  one 
of  those  extraordinary  minds  which  are 
at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  The 
poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  critic^ 
were  united  in  the  happiest  way  in  him; 
and  his  works  in  these  various  branches, 
have  served  as  a  leaven  to  quicken ''  the 
dull  paste"  of  posterity.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  therinnuence  which  the  genius 
of  Goethe  has  had  on  the  present  state 
of  European  literature ;  and  few  Grer- 
man  scholars  are  unacquainted  vnth 
the  acknowledged  effects  of  Lessing'a 
works  in  forming  Goethe's  taste.  Her- 
der, one  of  the  profoundefft  Critics  that 
has  appeared  since  Aristotle,  evidently 
esteems  him  as  possessing  one  of  the 
acutest  minds  among  the  learned  of 
Germany.  And  in  fact,  much  of  Her- 
der's own  writing  forms  but  a  most 
excellent  ^commentary  on  Lessing. 
When  the  Laoccon  was  first  produced 
in  1766,  the  state  of  taste  and  criti- 
cism in  art  was  very  much  vitiated* 
The  dazzling  antithesis,  that  painting 
was  mute  poesy,  and  poesy  eloquent 
painting,  was  received  without  any  li- 
mitation. The  rules  of  the  one  were 
transferred  to  the  other,  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  ardent  masters  was 
merged  in  the  desire  for  effect  and 
brilliancy — thus  bartering  the  loftier 
emotions  for  the  stupid  gaze  of  won- 
der. 

Caylus  had  advocated  this  doctrine, 
and  carried  itito  its  extremest  verge. "  It 
is  agreed,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  more  a 
poem  aboundfs  in  images  and  action, 
the  greater  is  the  superiority.  This 
reflection  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the 
enumeration  of  pictures  which  every 
poem  offered,  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent mean  of  comparison  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  poems  and  poets. 
The  number,  and  the  kind  of  picturea 
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which  the  great  wofks  would  present^  '^  Phantasies/'  and  these  on  aocount 

would  have  given  us  a  touchstone^  or  €i  the  strength  of  the  illusion  they 

rather  a  haUmce^  by  whidi  the  worth  >  compared  to  waking  dreams.  We  shall 

of  a  poem  and  the  talent  of  its  author  translate   a    passage   from   Lessing^ 
might  be  known  with  certainty."  '      ,   which  we  think  shews  the  distinction 

Tableaux  tii^  de  riUiade. — Avert,  p.  5.  of  poetry  and  painting  with  great  fe* 

,    The  necessary  cordlary  to  such  a  lidty. 

oonclusion  was,  that  "  the  only  point        *'  if  Homer's  Works  had  been  wholly 

in  which  Milton  resembled  Homer,  lost,  and  we  had  nothing  remaining 

was  in  his  blindness."  but  a  set  of  pictures  sucn  as  Caylus 

^^  The  Paradise  Lost/' says  Lessingy  has  presented,  allowing  these  to  be 

''is  not  the  less,  therefore,  the  first  £po-  done  by  the  best  masters,  could  we 

pee  afler  Homer,  because  it  affi)rds  but  a  have  had  any  adequate  conception,  I 

few  pictures  ;  nor  is  the  History  of  the  will  not  only  say  of  the  vrhme  poet. 

Passion  and  Death  of  our  Saviour  a  but  of  his  pictorial  taints  ?  Take  the 

poem,  because  we  cannot  touch  any  picture  of  the  plague  for  an  exam{^. 

portion  of  that  narrative  with  the  point  What  do  we  perceive  upon  the  canvass  ? 

of  a  needle,  without  felling  upon  a  sub-  Dead  bodies,  burning  pSes,  the  dying 

ject  which  has  not  occupied  a  crowd  blended  with  the  dead,  and  the  aner^ 

of  the  most  illustrious  artists."    The  god  sending  forth  his  arrows  from  ms 

Evangelists  relate  the  fact  with  the  dark  cloud.  The  richness  and  the' fcnt* 

'  most  dry  simplicity ;  and  the  artist  in  the  picture,  is  the  poverty  and  the 

makes  use  of  the  material  thus  furnish-  ''  faible"  of  the  poet.    For  Were  we 

ed,  perfectly  unencumbered  by  a  sin-  to  take  our  idea  of  Homer  from  the 

gle  spark  of  pictorial  genius  given  to  picture,  and  convert  the  picture  into 

it  by  them.    There  are  facts  which  poetry,  what  could  we  make  the  poet 

are  picuresque,  and  facts  which  are  say?    '  Upon  this  Apollo  seized  his 

not  so-*-And  the  historian  can  relate  bow ;  and  his  arrows  flew  among  the 

the  most  picturesque  as  unpictorially  iirmy  of  the  Grecians — ^many  died,  and 

as  the  poet  can  describe  the  most  un«  their  bodies  yrere  burnt.'  This  woiidd 

pictorial  poetically.  be  the  sum-tolal  of  a  strict  conversion 

We  are  deceived  in  fact,  by  the  ofthe  picture  into  the  poem,  supposing 

eqtdvoqus.vfhea  we  i^ply  the  word  poetry  and  painting  tb  be  mutually 

'  ''  picture    both  to  painting  and  to  convertible.    Now  let  us  turn  to  Ho- 

poetry.    l%e  ancients  had  a  distinct  roer  himself.* 
name  for  poetical  pictures,  i^rrac-iai^ 

*'Q.f  i^MT  tv^ofcivdf'  rtiv  i*  tKXvt  ^tS^  'A9foAA#f 
T^{*  iffUtTif  ijo^tf  a(4^n^t(piet  n  ^et^irgnK 

Aii9n  ^\  xXxyyn  yinr  u^yv^Ut»  fitoip, 

Kvra^  hrur  ecvrota-t  fiiXof  l^tTrtvxis  8^<s/$, 
BdcAA'*  «MS/  il  ^v^cci  vtx-v^f  xcUorrt  ^mfiucu* 


*  Pope*8  version  of  this  passage  is  so  weak>.that  we  shall  give  the  literal 
translation  of  Clarke :— 

Sic  dixit  orans ;  earn  autem  audivit  Pbcsbus  Apollo  ; 

Descenditque  ex  ccsli  verticibus  iratus  animo, 

Arcum  huipeiis  gestans,  et  undique  tectam  pharetram  : 

Clangorem  autem  dederunt  sacitte  in  humeris  irad» 

Ipso  moto  ;  ipse  vero  ibat  nocti  simiUs ;    ' 

Sedit  deinde  seorsum  a  navibus,  et  sagtttam  emisit  t 

Terribilis  autem  clangor  edebatur  splendid!  arcns. 

Mulos  quidem  primum  invasit,  et  canes  velooes  : 

Sed  postea  ipsis  sagittam  mortiferam  immUtMu 

**  ^  "  '    nerpettto  autem  logi  cadavenun  aidebsflt 
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^  life  does  not  surpass  a  picture  more  , 
than  the  poet  rises  above  the  painter 
here.  ApoUo  seizes  his  bow  and  qui- 
ver^ and  descends  from  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  Olympus.  I  not  only  see^  but 
I  hear  him,  as  he  descends ;  at  eaoh 
step  the  arrows  rattle  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  him  enraged.  But  he  goes 
forth  like  night.  Now  does  he  place 
hiniself  opposite  to  the  ships  —  he 
shoots,  and  dreadful  is  the  dang  of 
bis  shining  bow.  The  mules  and 
swift-footed  dogs  first  fall,  and  then 
the  deadly  arrows  strike  men  them- 
fldves.  Funereal  piles  bum  inces- 
santly. 

'^  Itisimpossible  to  translate  the  mu- 
sic of  the  original  into  any  language ; 
and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  guess 
^t  it  possessed  any,  from  a  mere  in- 
fection of  the  material  picture,  al- 
tnough  the  melody  is  the  least  of  the 
advantages  which  the  poet  here  has 
over  the  painter.  The  distinguishing 
feature  between  them,  is,  that  the 
poet  carries  us  through  a  whole  gal- 
lery  of  pictures,  for  the  single  one 
wmch  the  painter  exhibits. 

^'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the 
league  is  not  a'very  advantageous  sub- 
ject for  the  pallet.  Here  is  another 
which  has  greater  allurements  for  the 
eye— The  ^s  in  council.  A  golden 
palaoe— groups  of  the  most  beautiful 
'  and  revered  forms.  The  goblet,  hand- 
ed bjr  the  ever-youthful  Hebe.  What 
architecture !  What  masses  of  heh^ 
and  shade!  Wliat  contrasts!  What 
variety  of  expression  I  Where  shall  I 
begin  to  feast  my  eves  ?  where  shall 
I  cease  to  look  ?  If  the  painter  en- 
chants me,  how  much  more  ought  the 
poet !  I  open  the  book  with  es^erness, 
and  find  myself--deceived !  I  find  four 
good  plain  lineff,  in  which  the  material 
of  a  picture  is  buried,  but  which  have 
themselves  no  picture.* 

^^  An  Apollonius,  or  even  a  less  ta- 
lented poet,  could  not  have  expressed 
himself  more  tamely ;  and  Homer  is 


as  much  below  the  painter  in  this,  as 
the  painter  was  breath  him  in  Uie 
f(Nrm»  instance. 

"  Caylus  finds  no  other  picture^  be- 
sides this  one,  in  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  IHad. 

"And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely 
another  book  m  the  whole  of  the  Iliad, 
which  furnishes  so  many  poetical  pio- 
tures  as -this.  Whore  can  we  meet 
with  anything  more  strikingly  illu^ 
sive,  than  the  breaking  of  the  truce  by 
Fandarus ;  or  the  approach  of  the  Grre" 
dan  host — or  the  deeds  of  Ulysses, 
when  he  revenges  the  death  of  his 
friend  Leucus?  What  conchision  are 
we  forced  then  to  draw  ?  Are  we  not 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  most  love- 
ly images  of  Homer  are  no  pictures 
for  the  artist?  That  the  artist  can  ex- 
hibit a  painting,  where  the  poet  aBadn 
no  picture  ?  In  short,  that  the  number 
of  material  pictures  is  no  criterion  of 
pictorial  talent  of  the  poet  ?" 

We  remember  conversing  with  a 
very  intelligent  young  artist,  whose 
works  have  ^oea  him  high  in  the  es- 
timation of  ms  professional  brethxeu^ 
and  of  the  public  "  Many  a  devoted 
admirer  of  poetry,"  said  he,  **  has 
thrust  his  favourite  passage  into  ray 
luinds,  and  urged  me  to  make  a  pic- 
ture. But  I  have  invariably  fbulid 
that  I  could  do  nothing  where  the 
poet  had  done  all." 

It  is  this  confounding  of  poetry  wiih 
painting,  that  seems  to  us  jto  mar  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  one  of  our 
first  landscape  painters.  There  is  al- 
ways an  attempt  at  the  sublime ;  huge 
masses  of  dark  douds,  overpowering 
every  distinct  idea,  take  up  a  vast  of 
canvass.  Now^  though  tne  sublime 
may  be  within  the  compass  of  paint- 
ing, still  the  mode  of  attaining  it  dif- 
fers toio  oobIo  from  the  poetical  mode. 
Obscurity  is  the  parent  of  the  sublime 
in  poetry,  and  of  bombast  in  painting. 
We  think  that  the  above  extracts 
have  fully  proved  that  there  is  a  de- 


*  61  U  ^ti  wkf  TwH  MmBfifAmt  Ji^^Wrt 
NiXTitf  lafVOY^i*  ret  K  x?*'^^'*^  hiriim. 

And  now  Olympus^  sbining  gates  nnibld  ; 
The  Gods  with  Jove  assume  their  tfarones  of  gdd ; 
Immortal  Hebe,  fVesh  with  bloom  dirine. 
The  gdden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine ; 
While  the  full  bowls  fk>w  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  eareful  eyes  on  loDg-oonteoded  Troy% 
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eided  difference  in  the  essence  of 
painting  and  of  poetry.  But  before 
we  Broeeed  to  that  portion  of  Lessing's 
work  which  fixes  the  precise  Uroits  to 
each,  we  riudl  endeavour  to  determine 
dioae  {mnciples  which  produced  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  art* 

'^  No  person,  in  modem  times,  has 
done  so  much  to  throw  light  on  this 
subject  as  Winkleman,  in  bis  History 
of  Ancient  ArU  His  style,  like  one  of 
the  immortal  works  which  he  has  so 
well  ducidated,  is  perfect  in  all  its 
parts ;  each  thought  stands  forth  no- 
ble, simple,  «ttbhme." 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  all  the 
Grecian  chef^d'oeuvres  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  according  to  mm,  is  nobie 
Mfftp/te^and  cabn  magnanimity,  both 
in  the  design  and  in  the  expression ; 
and,  as  his  theory  is  embodied  in  his 
oemark  on  that  sublime  group  of  the 
Lrfiocoon,  we  shall  beg  leave  to*  trans- 
late them. 

"  As  the  depths  of  the  ocean  remain 
&r  ever  unmoved,  amidst  aU  the 
storms  which  agitate  its  surface,  so 
does  the  expression  of  the  Grecian  fi- 
gures indicate,  in  all  die  varieties  of 
passion,  the  great  and  settled  soul. 
•  >  f*  This40ul  beams  forth  in  the  coun- 
tonance  of  the  Laocoon,  and  not  in 
the  countenance  only,  amid  his  ago- 
ninng  sufiering.  The  torture  which  < 
is -marked  in  every  muscle  and  tendon 
of  his  tome,  and  which  we  could  see 
m  the  painful  contraction  of  the  ab- 
domen, even  if  the  countenance  were 
hidden— This  torture,  I  say,  notwith- 
standing, is  not  proclaimed  violently, 
either  in  the  countenance  or  in  the  at- 
titude. He  utters  no  fearful  cry,  as 
Virgil  sings  of  his  Laocoon — The  se- 
parated, lips  do  not  prove  it — ^There 
k  radier  the  anxious  and  suppressed 
sigh,  as  Sadolet  describes.  Bodily 
BuiSfering  and  greatness  of  soul  are 
equally  visible  in  every  part  of  the 
%ure.  Laocoon  suft^rs — but  he  suf- 
im  like  Sophodes'  Philoctetes.  His 
tortures  go  to  our  very  hearts.  But 
we  wish  that  we  may  bear  tortures  as 
he  docs. 

'*  The  ex]H*e86ion  of  so  great  a  soul 
far  outstrips  the  beautifiiL  The  artist 
had  felt  the  spirit  within  himself 
which  he  infused  into  his  marble* 
Greece  had  artists  and  philosophers 
united  in  the  same  individuaL 

"  Wisdom  stretched  forth  her  hand 
to  .art,  and  poured  more  than  common 
souls  into  her  works." 

Here  then  we  find  simplidty  and 
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calm  magnanimity  in  every  variety  of 
expression,  to  be  the  leading  rule  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  guided.  The 
Laocoon  could  not  cry  out  as  Virgil  de- 
scribes him,  because  tben  the  great- 
ness of  soul  would  no  longethave  been 
the  grand  trait. 

Lessing,  however,  endeavours  to 
shew  that  the  "  Beautiful"  was  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
school,  and  that  whatever  passion  was 
expressed,  still  it  was  ever  to  be 
wrought  up  to  the  Beautiful^  and  no 
farther. 

"  Every  one  knows,"  says  Lessing, 
''  the  number  of  very  polite  things 
which  have  been  said  of  the  sacrifice  of 
.Iphigenia,  by  Timanthes.  The  artist 
had  veiled  the  father's  countenance. 
He  did  it,  says  Pliny,  because  he  bad 
made  so  many  sorrowful  countenances, 
tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  express  adeep- 
er  grade  in  that  of  the  father.  He  did 
it,  says  Valerius  Maximus,  because 
in  the  father's  situation,  his  grief  was 
above  all  expression.  I,  for  ray  part, 
can  neither  subscribe  to  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  artist,  nor  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  art.  The  degree  of  the 
passion  will  work  itself  on  the  fea- 
tures, and  the  strongest  effect  will  pror 
diice  the  most  distinct  expression  ; 
consequently,  the  easiest  to  be  seized 
upon  by  the  artist.  But  Timanthes 
knew  the  boundaries  which  the  graces 
had  set  to  art  He  knew  that  the  emo- 
tions which  Agamemnon  felt  as  a  fa- 
ther, must  exhibit  themselves  in  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  features,  and 
these  are  always  disgusting  and  mean. 
As  far  as  beauty  and  dignity  were  comfi 
patible  with  tne  expression,  so  far  he 
went.  He  would  willingly  have  passed 
over  the  '  ugly,'  or  at  least  have  soft- 
ened it.  But  as  that  was  not  allowable 
Jby  the  composition,  what  remained, 
but  to  conceal  it.  What  he  dared  not 
paint,  he  left  to  be  guessed.  In  short, 
this  concealing  was  a  sacrifice  which 
the  artist  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
Beauty.  It  is  an  example  not  of  ex- 
pression, being  unattainable  by  art. 
But  that  expression  even,  must  bend 
to  the  first  rule  of  art,  the  law  of 
Beauty." 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  observations 
to  the  Laocoon.  The  master  is  la- 
bouring to  produce  the  highest  degree 
of  Beauty,  when  the  frame  is  under 
bodily  torture.  Now>  suffering,  in  all 
its  violence,  was  totally  incompatible 
with  Beauty.  He  was  necessitated 
therefore  to  soften  it,  not  because  cry- 
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ing  in^^ted  a  base  wvl,  but  because 
llie  symmetry  of  the  foce  woolcl  have 
been  tot^y  aDBdl^ated  by  it  hi  the 
most  disgostmg  mamier.  Let  any  oii» 
AiBk  o&  the  Laoeoon  with  an  qpen 
month,  and  judge*  Let  him  cry  out, 
and  see.  Bdiore,  it  was  a  ^gure  whidi 
moved  our  souls  with  pity,  becaiMe 
we  sawsufl^ring  and  corporeal  beauty 
united.  Now,  it  is  become  a  vile  dis- 
gusting object,  from  which  we  would 
lain  turn  our  eyes.  We  have  no  look 
of  the  beautiful,  to  melicnraie  and  qua- 
fify  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  palu 
naturally  excites. 

The  wide  open  mouth — ^not  to  look 
at  the  violence  and  disturbance  which 
it  neeesaurOy  causes  in  the  counte* 
nance — ^is  a  spot  in  painting,  and  a 
Avity  in  seulpture,  which  have  the 
most  disagreeame  effect  in  the  world. 
Montfkufon  betrays  very  little  taste 
when  he  supposes  that  an  old  bearded 
head,  with  a  chasm  of  a  mouth,  is  the 
Oracular  Ju^ter.  Must  a  god  bellow 
when  he  is  laying  ftiturity  open? 
Neither  do  I  believe  Valerius,  who 
says  that  llmanthes  made  Ajax  hal- 
lowing in  tibe  picture  above-mention- 
ed ;  ftnr  neither  Cicero  nor  Quictilian, 
in  their  description  o(  it,  make  any 
mention  of  this  bellowing  figure. 

The  criticisms  of  both  Wlnkleman 
«n^  Lessing  seem  to  us  to  have  much 
trudi  in  then.  We  have  only  to  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  works  of  the  ancients 
to  be  assured  that  Beauty,  if  not  the 
diief  rule,  was  one  of  ttie  most  con- 
Btant  which  guided  them.  We  know 
&at  the  victors,  in  their  public  games, 
were  rewarded  with  statues ;  and  that 
caricaturing,  or  the  imitation  of  the 
^  ^hs"  "^^  punished  by  fine.  But 
we  think  that  nothing  is  more  stn- 
kingly  illustrative  of  their  intense  love 
of  Beauty,  a  passion  which  could  only^ 
beeome  intense  by  being  fed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  examples  of  it,  than 
their  personification  of  Death,  as  com- 
pared with  ours. 

Our  monkish  ancestors  have  given 
us  the  "  King  of  Terrors"  under  the 
hideous  symbol  of  a  ghastly  skeleton  ; 
while  the  Grecians  personmed  him  as 
a  boy,  the  twin-brother  of  Sleep,  re- 
posing in  the  bosom  of  Night.  Now, 
althoogh  we  ogree  with  Lessing,  that 
Beauty  was  a  principal  guide,  yet  we 
must  not  go  too  far,  and  say  it  was 
the  only  one*  We  imagine  that  Win- 
kleman  has  also  been  too  exclusive, 
when  he  makes  truth,  dignity  of  ex- 


pressioB,  the  prominent  guidt  tai 
eellenoe. 

The  latter  eannat  inMginetlieLa** 
ooon  crying  out,  because  that  wonl^ 
have  been  mean.  The  temet  wouU 
banish  the  ery,  because  tbe  fqataran 
would  have  gone  beyond  the  lint  oC 
Beauty.  Goethe,  wha^  like  Lessing^  is 
an  universal  sdiolar,  said,  that  he» 
could  not  cry  out,  mi  account  of  ii» 
contractions  of  the  mnsefaa  of  the  ab» 
domen.  This  is  a  very  acute  lenn^^ 
idthough  his  reaaon  ia  not  ahaoetlMr 
sumcMnt.  A  mecucai  tncno  Or  ouranan 
informed  us,  that  te  principal  mnam 
cks  whidi  move  the  cMal  are  insected 
into  the  arms ;  so  that  when  we  maW 
any  violeht  effinrt  with  the  dws^  #& 
ate  obliged  to  fix  the  ami^  to  aUom 
^ese  muscles  to  act  on  the  dbaat  oi^yw 

Thus  an  asthraatie  nun,  during  tM 

Krexysm  of  coughing,  seiaea  upon  iSm 
ck  m  a  chair,  or  anything  else,  in  ect 
der  to  fix  his  arms  and  give  ms.dMBtiiilI 
play^  If,  on  the  contcary,  w6  wish  to 
make  any  oonaideral^  SMts  with  Aa 
arms,  we  take  afidlin8faratbn,anfl 
then,  having  fixed  die  ckai^  we  aflew 
aU  the  musdes  which  piaaeed  from  ift 
to  co<^ipetate  in  the  aet  af  excvtiaB* 
Now,  let  us  apply^  these  dMervatioiia 
to  the  Laocooa.— He  is     " 


the  folds  of  theseipentik  Hki 
extended,  and  the  nuudes  indjarta 
consideraUe  eflfort.  Hehaajnsttd^en 
a  fall  breath.  Hie  chest  is  large  aai 
convex,  and  the  musdea  of  the  Mk^ 
naen  drawn  in,  and  it  is-nnw  that  the 
efiWt  can  be  made  with  any  hofe  of 
success;  but,  dimi^  the  efot,  itia 
impossiUe  for  him  to  crv,  as  any  one 
may  try  upon  himael£  Thus,  akhongh 
Goethe  had  remarked  that  theahdond-f 
nal  musdes  were  contracted,  yet  diia 
was  only  a  remote  cause  why  the  scnlfK 
tor  had  not  made  the  figure  dumting* 
This  only  indicated  the  act  of  inspkiag:, 
but  does  not  shew  ns  the  necessity  of 
the  half-dosed  lh>>  and  convuMve  t£m 
forts  of  the  moutn  of  the  Laoceon*. 

Wndcleman,  therefore,,  aeama  to  «• 
to  have  augured  justly  when  he  aB-« 
serts  that  tlie  Gh«dn  were.  l&ithM 
copyists,  and  deep  observers ;  for,  oaiw 
taimy,  if  the  above  theory  be  true,  we 
have  a  full  proof  of  their  dose  attcn* 
tion  to  nature.  The  state  (^  anatomi- 
cal knowledge  could  not  have  kd  thmn 
to  diose  oondnsiona;  but  we  must  al- 
so agree  with  Leasing^  thai  Baanty 
was  thdr  inspiring  genius. 
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Mr  tMSt  Ghaptei^  I  think,  was  to 
%e'of  f'^itea,  and  Btonet,  «&d  epi- 
'liqpiln."    Cmne  tbea  to  the  ehurcti- 
5anl  with  iBe,  mb^yer  thrinketh  net 
^rom  tho«c^tful  inapectioa  of  those 
irioqntnt  semioa  boc^.  Come  to  that 
■mil  i^urehyazd  where  latdy  we  saw 
)^e  aiiemMed  •oongregation^the  aged 
MHid  the  fouBK— -the  proud  and  the 
4amky*^we  rich  and  poor  collecting  to« 
H^pedier  on  the  Sabbath  moraing  to 
fvwdup  their  Creator  within  those  sa- 
bered n^iUa.    Ma&jr  months  since  then 
hme  sKpt  afifay-*-the  gveen  leaves  have 
wttheiea>  and  drof  ty  and  decayed,  tixxd 
j^e  iMufe  bfaaches  have  been  hung 
•witii  icides^  and  bent  down  under  the 
ipe^^of  wnfetareDows,  andagun  they 
iiave  budded  and  put  forth  their  ten- 
'4ier  ahoots,  and  toe  thick  Ullage  of 
^mmnor  haa  east  its  broad  shadow  on 
^die  dark  gvaen  sod,  and  again  ^^  de- 
•vay's  offiMamg  fingers"  are  at  wvrk^  and 
<he  yeUow  tints  of  autmnn  are  gain- 
iag  xm  die  rich  verdnre  of  summer. 
Ava  man  !-*-tite  ephemeron  1  who  pe- 
^iriieth  as  a  Asmet  o£  the  field-^whose 
"time  on  eaxlSt  is  Uke  the  diadow  that 
ifcparteth-^bow  hath  it'faved  with  him 
idning  tbe  levolving  season]  How 
■uoiy  are  gone  to  their  long  home,  and 
itktm  "piaee  «a  earth  knoweth  them  no 
-mre!  How  many  of  those  whc^  when 
4as^  we  looked  v.poB  this  soene^  stood 
hen  among  ihax  fiiends  and  neig^- 
^bows,  full  of  life  Mid  health,  and  the 
antlcipalMntif  long  years  to  come,  full 
«f  aohemes,  and  hope^  and  expecti^ 
tioBS,  and  restless  thou^its,  andeun>- 
%6noHie  CMBs,  and  troubles  and  plea- 
<Wfoaaf  thisMfel  How  many  of  these 
mmmtoe  returned  to  this  spot-^ Yea 
^iiM^at  to  tarry  here-— to  occupy  the 
<ii0Qso  appointed  fer  all  living — to  li^ 
-down  and  sleep,  and  take  t&dr  rest, 
undistnrbed  by  winter  vmds,  or  aUm- 
^■ergtwiuB  "-unawakenedby  thediime 
mt  ihe  ohurdi-beils  when  they  sum- 
teen  hidier  the  Sabbath  congregation, 
«r  by  the  vokes  of  those  they  loved  in 
-hSt,  who  pass  by  their  lowly  graves, 
4dBeadv,  pet^ps,  Ibrgetfid  of  ''  the 
4bn&  Mmd"  m  recently  deposited 

*^  So  tttiBic  past  is  oboolee^— 
AnA  yet \was  tweet!  Hwaspassuig sweet! 
But  now  \is  goBi  «way.*' 


This  is  again  a  Sabbath  day-  ..„ 
«venii^  of  an  autumnal  Sabbath- 
Morning  and  afltemoon  divine  service 
has  been  .performed  within  those  waUs, 
«Rd  now  Nature  is  ofl^ring  up  her  own 
.pure  homage.  The  hymns  of  her 
winged  choristers — the  incense  of  her 
Ae  wery  censor — the  flames  of  her  great 
altar,  that  glorious  setting  sun.  See ! 
how  his  departing  beams  lEfteal  athwart 
the  diivchyani  between  diose  oldpaks, 
.  whose  atately  trunks,  half  darkly  de- 
fined in  the  blackness  of  their  own 
,  shadow,  half  gilded  by  the  pasni^ 
brightness,  prop  that  broad  canopy  of 
y  many  twinkling  leaves"  now  glittev- 
ii^  underneath  with  amber  Hght, 
.  while  above,  the  dense  mass  of  folmge 
towering;  in  heavy  grandeur,  stands 
out  in  bold  and  nleok  reHef  against 
the  golden  glory  of  the  western  hml- 
-zon«  How  magnificent  that  antique 
colonnade  1  How  grand  that  massy  su- 
perstructure !  Lo !  the  woric  of  l&e 
igreat  Architect,  which  might  well  put 
to  shame  the  puny  efibrts  of  his  czea- 
^ures,  and  the  frail  structures  they 
erect  to  hu  glory,  were  it  not,  that  He 
whcnn  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain,  hath  vouchsafed  to  promise^ 
that  wlkre  a  few  faithful  hearts  are 
gathered  together  to  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  He  will  be  titere 
in  the  midst  of  them,  even  in  their 
peridiaUe  temples.  Therefore,  though 
yon  mdestic  oaks  overtop  with  their 
proud  shadow  the  low  walls,  and  even 
the  ivied  tower  of  that  rustic  chierd^ 
yet  are  they  but  a  fitting  portico,  an 
^^  outer  pcMTch,"  to  the  sanctuary  nwre 
especially  hallowed  by  His  presence. 
Neither  is  their  spreading  arch,  too 
magnificent  a  can<my  for  those  obscure 
graves,  so  peacefuler  ranged  beneath  it. 
Many  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian 
rests  from  his  labours  beneath  those 

green  hillocks.  Many  a  faithful  be- 
ever,  viio  has  drunk  wfthout  a  mur- 
mur his  earthly  ci^  of  bitterness,  be- 
cause it  was  awarded  to  him  hf  t&e  di« 
Yifie  will,  and  because,  trustiig  in  the 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  he^t  down 
his  burden  at  his  feet, '  looidng  for- 
ward^ through  his  promises,  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  gbry  which  shall  be 
revealed  hereaftier.  Muiy  a  one,  *^  to 
Ibitune  and  to  fame  unlonmiiy"  who 
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Avalked  ^us  humbly  with  his  God, 
sleeps  unrecorded  in  the  majestic  sha- 
dow of  those  venerable  trees.  But 
when  those  gi£ints  of  the  earth  shall 
have  stood  their  appointed  season, — 
shfdl  have  lived  their  life  of  centuries, 
—-them  also,  the  unsparing  hand  shall 
smite,  and  they  too  shall  lie  prostrate 
in  the  dust;  and  for  their  sapless 
trunks  there  shall  be  no  renovation, 
while  the  human  grain,  now  hidden 
beneath  their  roots,  retains,  even  in 
corruption,,  the  principles  of  immorta- 
lity, and  shall,  m  the  fulness  of  time, 
spring  up  to  life  etemaL 

What  histories — not  of  great  ac- 
tions, or  of  proud  fortunes,  or  of 
-splendid  attainments,  but  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  inexhaustible  volume ! 
might  be  told  over  these  graves,  by 
one  who  should  have  known  their 
quiet  tenants,  and  been  a  keen  and 
feeling  observer  of  theu  infinitely  va- 
rying natures  !  Nay,  by  one  who 
should  relate  from  his  own  remem- 
brance, even  the  more  .obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  their  obscure  lives! — 
What  tales  of  love,  and  hope,  and  dis- 
appointment, and  struggling  care,  and 
unmerited  contumely,  and  uncom- 
plaining patience,  atid  untold  suffer- 
ing, and  broken  hearts,  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  this  cold  earth  we  tread 
on !  What  heart-wrung  tears  have  been 
showereddo  wn  upon  these  quiet  graves ! 
What  groans,  and  sighs,  and  sobs  of 
uncontrollable  grief,  have  burst  out  in 
this  spot  irom  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  have  stood  even  here,  on  the  brink 
of  the  fresh-opened  grave,  while  the 
coffin  was  lowered  intoit,  and  the  gra- 
ting cords  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
first  spadeful  of  earth  rattled  on  the 
lid,  and  the  solemn  words  were  utter- 
ed— ^'  Dust  to  dust  r*  And  where  are 
those  mourners  now,  and  how  doth  it 
fare  with  them  ? — Here  ! — they  are 
here ! — And  it  fareth  well  with  them, 
for  their  troubles,  are  over,  and  they 
sleep  in  peace  amongst  their  friends 
and  kindred  ;  and  of  her  mourners  have 
wept  beside  ilieir  graves,  and  those,  in 
turn,  shall  be  brought  back  here,  to 
mingle  their  dust  with  that  of  fore- 
gone generations. 

Even  of  the  living  multitude  as- 
sembled here  this  day  twelvemonths, 
how  many,  in  the  short  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  present  time,  have 
taken  up  their  rest  wiUiin  these  con- 
secrated precincts !  And  already,  over 
the  ^aves  of  many,  the  green  sods 
have  again  united  in  velvet  smooth- 


ness. Here,  beside  thai  of  WiUiam 
Moss,  is  a  fresher  and  higher  hillock, 
to  which  hishead-stone  likewises  serves 
fox  a  memorial;  and  underneath  his 
name  there  are  engraven  on  it — yes-— 
two  other  names.  The  i^ed  paients 
and  the  blooming  son  at  last  repose 
together ;  and  vrhkt  matters  now,  that 
the  former  went  down  to  the  grave  ^ 
the  slow  and  gradual  descent  of  good 
old  age,  and  that  the  latter  was  cut  off 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  man- 
hood? If  each  performed  faithfully 
the  task  allotted  to  him,  then  was  his 
time  on  earth  sufficient ;  and,  after  the 
brief  separation  of  a  few  years,  they 
are  re-united  in  eternity.  But  here— 
behold  a  magnificent  contrast  to  that 
poor  plain  stone ! — Here  stands  a  fine 
tall  freestone,  the  top  of  which  is  or- 
namented in  basso-relievo,  ^th  a 
squat  white  urn  swaddled  up  in  poi»- 
derous  drapery,  over  whidi  droops  a 
gilt  weeping  willow — ^it  looks  Uke  a 
sprig  of  samphire— the  whole  set  oflP 
by  a  blue  ground,  endrded  by  a  couple 
of  goose  wings.  Oh !  no— I  cry  the 
sculptor  mercy — ^they  are  the  pink>D8 
of  a  pair  of  cherubims.  There  are  the 
.little  trumpeters'  cheeks  puffing  oat 
from  under  them  ;  and  the  obituary  is 
engraven  on  a  black  ground  in  grand 
gom  letters,  and  it  records— Ah !  Mi^ 
dam  Buckwheat — ^is  it  come  to  this? 
Is  all  that  majesty  of  port  laid  low  ? 
That  fair  exuberance  of  well-fed  fle^ ! 
That  broad  expanse  of  comely  red  and 
white,  '^  by  Nature's  svreet  and  can- 
ning hand  laid  on." — Doth  all  this 
mingle  with  the  common  earth  ?  That 
goodly  person,  clad  in  rustling  silks ! 
is  it  shrunken  within  the  scanty  folds 
of  the  shroud,  and  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  cold  brick  grave  ?  What  1  in  the 
very  flush  of  worldly  prosperity — ^when 
the  farmer's  granaries  ware  ovei^owr 
ing  with  all  manner  of  store— when 
your  dairy  had  yielded  double  produoe 
— when  the  stock  of  cheeses  was 
unprecedented — ^when  your  fovomite 
Norman  had  presented  you  widi  twin 
calves— when  you  had  jreaied  three 
broods  of  milk-white  turkeys,  and  the 
China  sow  had  littered  thirteen  pigs ! 
Just  as  the  brindled  heifer  of  that  ^ 
mous  cross  was  oonung  into  milk-*- 
and  just  as  the  new  bam  was  built, 
and  ^e  parish  rates  were  lowered,  and 
the  mulberry  tree  was  banning  to 
bear — and  just  as  you  had  brought 
yourself  to  feel  at  home  in  your  long 
sleeves,  and  unfettered  by  the  great 
garnet  ring,  and  to  Wear  gloves  when 
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.  you  were  out  visiting ;  and^  to  crown 
all,  just  as  your  youngest  hope — ^your 
favouriteilaughter^-hadmade  a  splen- 
did conquest  of  areal  gentleman — one 
who  had  come  down  £rom  Lunnon 
in  his  own  shay^  and  talked  about 
**  Hffstleys/'  and  "  the  Hoppera/*  and 
"  Wauxhall/' .  and  the  Vild  Beasts, 
and  Vaterloo  Bridge,  and  all  them 

.there  things,  and  was  to  install  Betsey 
(the  old  lady  always  forgot  to  say 
Eliza)  lady  and  mistress  of  a  beauti- 
ful ouse  in  Fleet  Street.  Oh  !  at  such 
a  time  to  be  torn  from  "  Life  and  all 
the  joys  it  yields !"  Ah,  Madam  Buck- 
wheat! is  it  so  indeed?  Alas!  too 
true — 
^^  A  heap  of  dust  is  all  remains  of  thee, 

,  'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall 
be." 

Take  care! — ^never  tread  upon  a 
grave — ^What!  you  saw  it  not,  that 
scarce  distinguishable  hillock,  over- 
shadbwed  by  its  elevated  neighbour. 
It  is,  however,  recently  thrown  up, 
but  hastily  and  carelessly,  and  has  of 
late  been  trodden  down  almost  to  a 
flat  surface,  by  the  workmen  employ- 
ed in  erecting  that  gilded  ^^  tribute  of 
oifPection,"  to  the  memory  of  the  far- 
mer's deceased  spouse.  A  few  more 
weeks  and  it  will  be  quite  level  with 
the  even  sod,  and  the  viUi^e  children 
will  gambol  over  it  u^imindful  of  their 
old  friend,  whom  yet  they  followed  to 
that  grave  with  innocent  regretful 
tears,  the  only  tears  that  were -shed 
for  the  poor  outcast  of  reason.  The 
parish  pauper  deeps  in  that  grave — 
the  workhouse  idiot.  He  for  whom 
no  heart  was  tenderly  interested,  for 
he  had  long,  long  outlived  the  poor 
parents  to  whom  their  only  child,  tneir 
harmless  Johnny  (for  they  thought 
him  not  an  idiot),  was  an  object  of  the 
fondest  affection.  There  were  none 
to  take  to  him  when  they  were  gone, 
£o  the  workhoi^  afibrded  him  refuge, 
and  sustenance,  and  humane  treat- 
Boent;  and  his  long  life— *lbr  it  was 
extended  nearly  to  the  term  of  seven- 
ty years — was  not  on  the  whole  joyless 
or  forsaken.  His  intellect  was  darken- 
ed and  distorted,  but  not  so  as  to  ren- 
der him  an  object  of  disgbst  or  terror, 
or  to  incapacitate  him  from  perform- 
ing many  tadcs  of  trifling  utility.  He 
even  exercised  a  sort  of  rude  ingenui- 
tf  in  many  little  rustic  handicrafts. 
He  wove  rush  baskets  and  mats,  and 
neatly  and  strongly  wove  them,  and  of 
the  refUse  straw  he  plaited  coarse  hats, 
such  as  are  worn  by  plough-boys,  and 


be  could  make  wicker  cages  fbr  blkck- 
birds  and  magpies,  and  mouse-traps, 
and  rabbit-hutches;  and  he  had  a 

Eretty  notion  of  knitting  too,  only  that 
e  could  never  be  brought  to  sit  still 
long  enough  to  make  any  great  proft- 
ciency  in  utat  way.  But  he  was  useful 
besides,  in  many  offices  of  household 
drudgery,  and  though  his  kind  master 
neyer  suffered  poor  Johnny  to  be  f^  put 
upon,"  he  had  many  employers,  and 
as  far  as  his  simple  wits  enabled  hita 
to  comprehend  their  several  wills,  he 
was  content  to  fulfll  them.  So  he  was 
sent  to  fetch  water,  and  to  watch  that 
tile  coppers  did  not  boil  over,  and 
to  feed  the  fire,  and  blow  the  bellows, 
and  sift  the  cinders,  and  to  scrape 
carrots  and  potatoes,  and  to  shell  beans, 
and  to  sweep  the  floor,  (but  then  he 
would  always  waste  time  in  making 
waves  and  zigzags  on  the  sand,)  and 
to  rock  the  cradles,  and  that  office  he 
seesped  to  take  peculiar  delight  in,  and 
would  even  pretend  to  hush  the  babies, 
as  he  had  seen  practised  by  their  mo- 
thers, with  a  sort  of  droning  hum 
which  he  called  singing.  But  besides 
all  these,  and  other  tasks  innumerable, 
more  extended  trust  was  committed 
to  him,  and  he  was  never  known  but 
to  discharge  it  faithfuUy.  He  was  al- 
lowed (in  exception  of  those  rules  of 
the  house  imperative  on  its  sane  in- 
mates) to  wander  out  whole  days,  ha- 
ving the  charge  of  a  few  cows  or  pigs, 
and  for  a  triflmg  remuneration,  Which 
he  brought  regularly  home  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  expended  it  fbr  him  with  ju- 
dicious kindness,  in  the  purchase  of 
such  simple  luxuries  as  the  poor  idiot 
delighted  in, — a  little  snuff  and  to- 
bacco, or  the  occasional  treat  of  a 
little  coarse  tea,  and  brown  sugar. 

Then  was  old  Johnny  in  his  glory, 
when,  seated  on  some  sunny  road-side 
bank,  or  nestling  among  the  fern  leaves 
in  some  bosky  dingle,  within  ken  of 
his  homed  or  grunting  charge,  of 
which  he  never  lost  sight,  he  had  col- 
lected about  him  a  little  cluster  of  idle 
urchins,  with  whom  he  would  vie  in 
dexterity  in  threading  daisy  necklaces^ 
or  sticking  the  little  white  flowers  on 
a  leafless  thorn  branch,  or  in  tying  up 
cowslip  balls,  or  in  making  whistles, 
or  arrow  heads  of  hollow  elder  stalks  ; 
or  in  weaving  high  conical  caps  or 
green  rushes,  and  then  was  Cssar  in 
his  element,  for  then  would  he  arm 
with  those  nroud  hdmets  the  heads 
oi  his  childish  mates,  and  marshal! 
them  (nothing  loath)  in  military  order. 
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^efech^c^dlderfngattick,  lussiippofled    iiig>  bx/m  many^  w)km'  brflltaf  t4- 
nmaket ;  und  flourishiiig  his  wooden    hastB,  and  himinons  taUdke^  bavt 


•word,  aftd  takii^  the  command  of  his 
new  leyiet,  he  maidied  np  and  down 
before  the  iine  of  ragged  rognes^  rob* 
Wng  like  a  turkey  cock,  witn  swdling 
lyride,  in  all  the  martial  magnificence 
if  his  old  cocked-hat  and  feaUiers^  and 
of  hia  scariet  tatters  with  their  tarni^* 
cdlaoe. 

But  sometimes  was  he  suddenly  cast 
down  fWmi  ^t  pinnacle  of  cMtbly 
f^randenr^  by  die  malictous  wanton- 
ness of  an  unlucky  boy^  who  would 
«lyly  breathe  out  a  few  notes  from  an 
M  flute,  well  anticipating  their  d^ 
^9ct  on  poor  Johnny.  Rude  as  were 
those  notes^  they  *^  entered  into  his 
iRw]."  In  a  moment  his  proud  step 
was  arrested,  his  autboritativey  up- 
lifted hand  feU  nervdess  by  his  side; 
his  erect  head  4ropt,  and  urge  tears 
Tolled  down  his  aged  face ;  and  at  last 
sobs— deep,  heavy,  convulsive  sobs! 
burst  from  the  bosom  of  the  poor 
idiot,  and  then  even  his  misdiievous 
tormentor  almost  wept  to  see  the  pain 
he  bad  inflicted. ,  Yes,  such  was  the 
power,  of  music,  of  its  rudest^  simplest 
tones,  over  some  spring  of  sensibility. 


biased  out  with  meteoritt  splendoaTi 
not  to  enfigfaten,  but  to  du^  and 
mislead,  and  bewilder  tfae  maids  of 
their  f^ow-mortals,  in  the  maaes  of 
inextricable  error — Howmauy  of  those 
who  have  so  miserably  abused  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  them,  ^all  be 
lain  to  exchai^  pkoes  wi^  ^t  uno^ 
fending  innocent,  crying  out  in  the 
agony  of  their  despair,  ^  to  the  moun- 
tain 8,  fall  <m  us,  and  to  the  hflk,  cover 
usl" 

Farewdl,  old  Johnny— quiet  be  tiiy 
rest !*^iiarmless  and  IsFwfy  was  thy. 
life ! — ^peaceful  and  unnoticed  diy  de-> 
parture! 

Few  had  marked  the  gradual  dedlne 
of  the  poor  creature,  but  lor  many 
mondis  be  had  wasted  away,  and  his 
feeble,  deformed  frame  bad  bowed 
nearer  and  near^  to  the  earth,  and  he 
cared  little  for  any  nourishment,  ex« 
oept  his  favourite  r^;ale  of  tea,  and 
tiie  mistress's  bcoasnmal  bounty,  a 
slice  of  white  bread  and  butter;  and 
there  was  less  willingness  to  eicert 
himself  than  formerly.  He  sfffl  crept 
about  his  accustomed  tasks,  but  sIoiHL 


deep  hidden  in  the  bmghted  soul  of    ly  and  silently,  and  wouM  sometime 
that  harmless  creature,  and  he  had  ap-    fall  asleep  over  his  noie  sedentsiir 


iNffendy  no  control  over  the  tempest- 
«ouB  (ebolHtMin  of  its  excited  vdie- 
mence,  except  at  church,  durii^  £^ 
time  of  divine  service. 


employment,  and  when  tspohctt  to,  he 
•ddom  replied  hut  by  a  nod  and  is 
aniie — that  ^peculiar  sm^  of  idiotic 
inteihgence.  Some  said  the  old  nla^ 
There,  while  the  Psahn  was  being  grew  lazy  and  sullen,  fbr**  what  eo«M 
vung,  he  was  still,  and  profoundly  si-  m  him  ?  they  wondered.  No^in^^ 
lent  But  when  odiers  rose  up  from  nothine  aikd  him — nothing  to  si^ii- 
the  flnrm  beside  him,  he  sunk  BtiH  fjr-— only  the  cold  hand  of  deaUi  was 
lower  in  his  sitting  picture,  and  cow-.  t>n  him,  and  he  dropt  at  last  vrith  tiie 
ering  down,  bent  rorward  his  head  leaves  in  autumn.  One  evening,  lon^ 
^pon  his  knees,  hi^ng  hb  fkce  tibere  afttt  milking-time,  the  cows  he  hsa 
vnthin  the  Add  of  his  crossed  arms,     been  entrusted  to  watdi  came  stra^ 


^md  no  sound  or  sob  escaped  him, 
hut  his  poor  fhrne  trembled  uni- 
>persally,  and  when  the  singing  was 
ov«r,uid  he  looked  lip  again,  tile  thin 
fprey  hair  on  hia  wnnUed  fbrebead 
waa  wet  with  perspiration.  Abi9,  let 
^le  darioB  sovmd,  or  the  sweet  hauW 
boj  pomr  out  its  ndodious  fulness,  or 
^e  thriying  flute  discourse,  or  the  so- 
lemn tnrgan  roll  ever  his  grave  its 
deep  and  mighty  vohune,  and  he  will 
akep  on  unaistuibed—ay,  till  the 


ghng  home  widiont  tiiefr  keeper. 
Search  waatmde  for  him,  and  he  wab 
soon  discovered  l^  the  children,  who 
were  well  acquainted  widi  his  fiiveutw 
ite  haunts  and  hk&ig-pteces. 

!niey  found  him  ^mred  up  in  his 
usual  posture,  among  the  dry  fern 
leaver,  at  the  fbot  of  an  old  hawmom. 
Mar  which  ran  a  reedy  streamlet.  Hk 
back  rested  against  the  hawAom^ 
twisted  stem,  his  old  grey  hcod  tvaa 
bare,  and  a  few  witheied  leaves  haA 


ctSL  of  the  last  trumpet  diall  awaken  dtopc  iroon  h.  Beside  him  lay  a  lutf* 

him,  and  the  mystar  of  his  earthly  finished d^ofwovcB rashes; one hani 

existenoe  diall  be  unfolded,  and  the  ivas  on  it,  and  the  other  still  grtspei 

novd,  emeri^ng  ftom  its  loi^  edipse^  tiie  loose  materials  of  his  simple  <b» 

fihatt  shine  out  hi  the  Hdit  of  knmor.  brio,    tliare  was  u'smAe  opoM  hih 

tidit9^Atlhatd«y«faQleoinitd^(»«  eoontittttoe^theim  ahmya  tfodMo^ 


( 
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to  hvn86l^^  bat  his  head  had  dzopt  shell  of  xovch  h(m^.  Out  }t»t9i\(mn 

do^wn  OB  his  hosQuiy  loid  h«  eyes  were  «Qce  of  pwriw  boii»ly>  asd  before  aun<« 

dosed  a»  if  ia  sle^     H^  was  dead-^  set,  those  green  sq<^&  wexe  trampWd 

n^'  ooldfaad  stiff— so  they  took  him  down  ovei!  the:  ps»|^'B  giaye**— F ves 

his  (feasant  ietn  ha]Qk>  to  hia  weUj,  old  Jotooj  I 
late  home,  the  workhouse,  and  tha  A* 

mext  day  he  waa  screwed  down  in  the- 
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**  Plow  thTOugh  it^  plow  thiou^  it),  my  trim-sailing  wench  I 
Cut  through  it,  cut  through  %,  and  never  say  die !, 

1*11  he  hang^  else,  my  brat,  if  we  near  her  an  hich— 
Why  she  tears  it  away  so,  she  seems  fbr  to  fly- 
Going  fiuter  and  faster." 

^'  Ixnd-a-mercy !  good  skipner,"  the  sea-boat  replied. 

You  for  sartain  must  think  I  as  dull  as  a  log ; 
Doesn*t  see  I  wants  wind,  and  good  sea-room  beside^ 

Would^st  ha*  me  to  run  my  full  speed'  in  a  fog — 

Surely  not,  my  kind  master  f  *^ 


Wb  left  hia  Majesty's  doop  of  irar 
the  Tottiunfog  in  fuu  stretch  after  a 
Teasel  to  windward^  and  we  now  re-* 
lam  to  find  the  most  of  her  crew  plant-f 
cd  on  dedc,  ^uttiag  their  eveson  their 
supposed  victim,  in  the  fufiest  expec-* 
^tion  she  would  prove  thedr  prise.  Nor 
was  all  this  without  some  excellent 
r^son ;  for  if  anjrthing  at  all  might 
he  plaoed  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
stranger's  flying  &om  them  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail  the  instant  they  gave 
chase,  certainly  both  Captain  S  witchem 
and  his  officers  wears  fulhr  justified  iu 
coadudlBg,  that  at  the  least  she  was 
not  unlike  the  Irish  smuggler,,  who, 
heiiig  seised  and  interrogated  as  to  his 
refusal  to  await  the  cuatam-house  offi<v 
eer's  usual  inspection,  indignantly  re^ 
plied,  <'  Why  didn't  I  wait  for  him, 
said  yffior  wonuttp? — ^becase,  by  St  Pa?- 
triel^  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  tudn't  at 
all  like  hia  company,  dew^" 

The  diase,  therefore,  waa  stUl  con- 
tinned  with  unabated  zeal  by  both  par^ 
lies,  when^  iii»  hour  of  meridian  hmng 
drcady  \tmg  pssfc.  Captain  Switchem 
curdered  dinntr  to  be  piped»  at  the  ssjne 
^time  cautioning  aU  hands  to  be  on  tbe 
alert,  and  ready  to  jump  on  deck  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  call,  as  he  might  need 
them.  Such  an  exhortation,  fiswever, 
was  antiiely  unnecessary  to  a  body  of 
men  ahready  tot  muchei^rossed  in  the 
Mibjeot  to  care  a  single  straw  abomt 
eitner  meat  or  drink. 

Noc  is  this  in  the  least  surprising. 
Hots  noi  the  sealot  q£  the  t«rf  or  tha 
m§  oceastonally  lida  two.  hundred 


miles  at  a  stretch,  in  order  to  see  a  fa-* 
vourite  piece  of  horse  or  human  fiesh 
^in  the  shout  of  the  day  ?  And  has 
not  the  curler  or  the  fowler  been  known 
to  spend  sixteen  hours  out  and  out^i 
with  all  the  stupid  i^iilosc^hy  of  the 
jack*ass,  amid  ice,  and  snow,  and  De^ 
comber's  surly  wind — the  first,  with 
icicle  at  nose,  wriggling  his  bead*  cax-* 
case,  arms^  and  feet,  almost  as  well  as 
old  Grimaldi  in  a  pantomime-^  and  th^ 
second,  with  snout  in  no  better  ^ight, 
floundering  amid  naked  brush->wood 
or  half-frozen  marshes,  with  double* 
barrel  at  secure,  fingers  thrustin  mouthy 
or  anywhere  else  equally  comfortable^ 
mud-boots  leaking,  and  trowsecs  tori^ 
— ^when  they  mignt  both  spend  the 
same  time  in  tb^r  own  warm,  com- 
fortable parlours  in  social  converse  and 
the  realities  of  life,  were  they  not  both 
e(]^ually  cursed  with  the  most  enviable 
w^sh  to  shine  as  the  fisrst  man  on  the 
ice,  or  tbe  most  famausest  shot  in  th^ 
county?  We  know  that  such  things 
are— w«  believe  it  all — and  yet  can 
honestly  add,  that  it  sinks  into  utteir 
insignincance  when  compared  with 
^e  fervid  enei^es  displayed  by  Brir 
tish  seamen  in  a  chase.  Who  that 
has  seen  the  keen  and  enlarged  eye 
fixed  steadily  on  the  object  of  desire  in 
view — the  ready  zeal  and  laughable 
^ood-humour  which  pervades  all  ranks 
m  their  eagerness  to  assist  in  the  work 
indispensable  to  that  end — thefervenqr 
of  their  frequent  addresses  to  the  wind, 
coaxing,  and  whi^ng,  and  wheedling 
to  it  with  all  the  uxoripttsness  of  do^ 
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tary,  or  to  the  vessel  which  carries 
them  Id  a  style  equally  ludieroos^  to 
blow  or  place  them  speedily  alongside 
of  it ; — ^who  that  has  seen  these^  in  con- 
junction with  the  placid  coolness^  the 
lion  hearty  the  determined  hand^  and 
utter  disr^ard  of  eTcry  peril  before 
action,  conuiined  with  the  most  sove- 
rdgn  contempt  of  all  advantage,  the 
blunt,  honest,  manly  feeling  humani- 
ty, and  even  kindness,  di^layed  after 
it — ^in  short,  the  marvellous  compound 
of  the  lion  and  the  lamb— but  must 
acknowledge,  that  they  are  character- 
istics which,  compared  with  every  na- 
tion, tribe,  and  tongue  under  Heaven, 
whether  aquatic  or  terrene,  belong,  and 
exclusively  belong,  to  the  ocean  war- 
riors of  this  great  and  glorious  empire? 

During  tibe  time  of  dinner,  and 
while,  even  in  this  short  period,  the 
hatchways  were  thronged  with  passers 
to  and  firo,  eager  to  have  a  peep  how 
the  chase  was  getting  on.  Captain 
Switchem,  with  his  officers  and  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  each,  glass  in  hand, 
kept  carefully  surveying  the  stranger, 
and  watching  her  movements. 

"  I  think  the  wind  lulls.  Fyke," 
said  the  Captain,  ^^  and  diat  we  are 
losing  ground  fast.  Turn  up  some  do- 
zen or  two  of  the  fellows  on  deck,  and 
let  them  fill  the  engine.  I'll  have  the 
courses  wet  directly." 

'^  'Twill  be  doing  no  noOTe  than  our 
chase  is  busy  about  just  now,  sir,  if 
my  eyes  don't  belie  me,"  replied  Lieu- 
tenant Fyke,  still  holding  the  glass  to 
his  eye.  **  Ton  my  soul,  I'm  right. 
She  is  both  wetting  and  getting  up  a 
fresh  topsail  on  her  after-mast — I  see 
them  crossing  the  yard  even  now.  By 
my  honour,  she  is  a  charming,  lively 
creature,  and  goes  through  it  spank- 
ingly." 

*'  A  trim  boat,  beyond  a  doubt,"  re- 
turned the  Captain.  ''  But  come,  let 
us  bustle.  Ettercap,  d'ye  bear,  boy — 
jump,  and  tell  Master  Marlin  I  want 
him." 

'*  Here  I  am,  sir,"  cried  the  Boat- 
swain, coming  aft. 

''  O,  Master  MarHn,  pipe  up  the 
idlers  directly,  and  get  the  engine  filled 
without  delay — ^I'm  going  to  wet  the 
courses." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  the  Boatswain  ; 
then  dapping  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he 
estonisbed  the  whole  mess-tables  with 
*'  AU  the  idlers  an  deck^hovT 

'''Thunder  and  wounds !"  cried  die 
bulky  Bofttswain's-mate,  rising  some- 
what testily  ttom  his  half-finished  din- 


ner, '*  what  the  devil  wants  he  now, 
and  witii  such  pretty  fellows  as  thie 
idlers  too?  Damnation !  he  ro^ht  let 
a  fellow  have  his  wittals  in  season, 
however,  I  think. — D'ye  hear  there, 
fore  and  aft,  all  the  idlers  on  deck — 
Come,  jump,  tny  boys — jump  like 
smart  and  lively  lads,  as  God  knows 
you  all  really  are.  D'ye  hear  in  the 
galley  there  ? — all  the  idlers  on  deck. 
Come,  old  Slushyfists,  what  are  you 
thinking  on — why  don't  you  and  your 
cleanly  chum  there  jump  on  deck  ? — 
Doesn't  hear  the  call  ?" 

*'  O  yes.  Bird,  we  hears  the  call," 
growled  the  one-armed  Cook ;  "  but 
how  the  blazes  can  I  go  on  deck  now, 
and  leave  them  there  coppers  in  such 
a  blasted  pickle.  D — n  me,  they'll 
freeze  in  a  minute,  and  then  there  will 
be  the  devil  to  pay ;  so  what's  the  use 
of  talking  about  it  ?  I  must  even  dean 
them  out  now  the  water  is  hot,  or  leave 
'em  alone,  and  that's  more  than  my 
warrant  is  worth.  There's  Dick  there, 
he  may  go,  and  I'll  come  the  moment 
I'm  done  with  my  coppers,  for  I  can't 
and  won't  leave  them  now — and  that's 
an  end  to  the  matter." 

"  You  can't  and  won't,  d'ye  say. 
Master  Cook  ?"replied  Bird,  with  some- 
thing of  surprise  in  his  countenance ; 
''  'tis  mighty  well,  and  devili^  sulky, 
however,  though  mayhap  you're  right. 
You  knows  the  weight  of  your  war- 
rant, I  see,  my  lad,  and  long  may  yovt 
keep  it  for  what  I  care ;  but  it's  a  d— d 
sight  more  than  I  durst  say,  that's  all. 
Cmne,  Dick,  douse  that  swab,  and 
jump  on  deck. — Yo  hoy,  there !  what 
art  tninking  of,  you  roasters  and  broil- 
ers? Don't  you  hear  the  idl^s  called? 
Mayhap  you'll  be  for  tpuching  us  oflT 
with  your  can'ts  and  won'ta  also." 

'*  'Pon  my  soul,  Tom,"  cried  the 
Captain's  Cook, ''  yon  must  excuse  me 
at  present,  lad.  I  dare  not  leave  my 
charge  now,  'ds  mcare  than  my  life  is 
worth.  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear  fel- 
low, were  I  to  be  a  moment  absent 
just  now,  the  Captain's  dinner  would 
be  completdy  spoilt." 

''  Well,  and  what  though  it  should. 
Master  Sheepshank?"  cried  Bird;  '''tis 
no  more  than  what  he  often  does  to 
other  folks. — Come,  come,  my  lad  of 
sweet  morsels,  douse  your  stew-pans 
and  goblets  into  the  ash-pit  there  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  jump  on  dedc." 

"  Douse  the  devil  into  the  ash-pit 
there !"  eried  the  enraged  Code,  hnm- 
dishing  his  flour-roller  in  a  menaciiig 
attitude;  "  d'ye  think  I'm  going  to 
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w^  the  Captain's  dinner^  and  get  my- 
self into  trouble^  for  cither  yon  or  yoor 
infernal  deck  ?  Not  I,  indeed.  Master 
Bird— 111  be  d-— d  sooner,  and  that's 
flat" 

'^  You  won't  go  then.  Master  Con- 
sequence ?" 

"  Not  I— I'll  move  never  a  foot  from 
where  I  am>  unless  I'm  forced,  and 
then  they— I  mean  whoever  does  so— 
may  stand  the  consequences." 

*'  Very  well.  Master  Cook,*'  replied 
Bird,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone, 
*^  I'll  see  if  we  can't  get  some  folks 
forced  on  deck,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
sequences, and  high  flashing — Blast 
me,  if  I  won't." 

**  You,  Bird,"  bawled  Ae  Boatswain 
down  the  galley-skuttle, ''  why,  what 
the  devil  are  you  after  there,  palavering 
all  day? — didn't  hear  me  pipe  the 
idlers  up  about  Ave  minutes  ago?  and 
the  devil  a  one's  on  deck  but  the  ar- 
mourer, the  carpenters,  the  purser's 
steward,  some  servants,  dirty  Dick, 
and  that  old  lazy  humbug  of  a  soldier 
the  shoemaker." 

*'  Why,  what  can  I  do,  sir,"  growled 
the  crest-fallen  Bird,  ^'  when  the  whole 
of  tbem  th^e  d — d  cooks  are  such 
m^hty  men,  theyUl  not  even  budge  a 
p^  unless  they  please?  Idlers  on  deck, 
mdeed! — by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  I 
woudn't  sooner  turn  up  both  watches 
at  midnight." 

*^  Who  is  it  that  won't  budge  a  peg, 
Tom?" 

*'  Why,  old  Slushy  fists  here  is  one, 
i^MTSOOth,  that  swearshe  can't  and  won't 
turn  himself  up,  until  he  cleans  out 
lus  coppers ;  and  this  here  fine  fancy 
man  of  the  cabin  is  another,  and  he 
says  as  how  he  can't  let  go  his  pots  and 
g^mcracks  for  a  minute^  without  com- 
pletely spoiling  the  Captain's  dinner. 
But  I'll  see  other  days  with  them  both 
yet,  I  hope,  and  then  they  may  look 
out^  that's  all." 

'^  Oh,  you  needn't  be  bragging  and 
threatening.  Bird,  because  Master  Mar- 
lin>  is  present,"  cried  the  Captain's 
Cook ;  **  you  knows  wdl,  I'm  not  the  lid 
that  will  truckle  under  t/ou,  for  as  bul- 
ky  as  you  are. — I  can  assure  you.  Mas- 
ter Marlin,  I  have  said  nothing  but  the 
real  truth,  whatever  Bird  may  growl 
at.  Here  I  have  my  custards,  and  my 
table-bread,  besides  some  half-dozen 
of  covers  all  in  the  oven — ^bodi  my 
blamauge  and  flummery  are  ready 
mixed  up— and  all  these,  my  dear  sir, 
I'm  sure  you  knows,  will  go  to  die 
devil  if  I  leaves  them,  were  it  but  for 
a  moment." 
Vol.  XVI. 


**  D — ^n  your  custards,  and  kick- 
shaws to  boot,  you  pie-making  lub- 
ber !"  cried  the  Boatswain ;  ^'  you're 
never  in  want  of  an  excuse  when  any- 
thingistodo.— 'Never  mind  him.  Bird  ; 
jump  up  here  and  get  the  engine  fill- 
ed, with  what  hands  you  have — the- 
Captain  wants  the  courses  in  steep  as 
soon  as  possible."     ' 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  growled  Bird,  co- 
ming on  deck,  and  surveying  in  silence* 
the  motley  band  of  idlers ; — who  now, 
in  the  extremes  of  cleanliness  auti  filth, 
stood  listlessly  gazing,  with   folded- 
arms,  before  him,  awaiting  orders. 

^'  Here's  a  preeicus  set  of  custom- 
ers," he  cried,  scratching  his  pate, 
from  mere  vexation,  **  for  a  poor  fel- 
low to  make  anything  of. — Wet  the 
courses,  indeed ;  by  the  Lord,  I'll  swear 
we  shan't  have  the  engine  set  a-going 
for  two  bells  to  come.     However,  'tis 
all  one  to  Bird ;  he  may  vex  himself 
as  he  likes,  but  'twill  make  it  no  bet- 
ter.— ^D'ye  hear    there,  you  Master 
Whitestockings,  jump  up  on  the  gun- 
nel there,, like  a  jolly  serving-man, 
and  draw  water — ^but  no,  avast,  d — ^n 
me,  you'll  not  do— your  paws  are  too 
fine,  and  we  shan't  have  a  bucketfull 
out  of  your  twenty  attempts,  so  that 
would  be  only  a  losing  of  time.  Here, 
you  shoemaker — ^no,dang  it,  jrou'U  not 
do  either — What  an  infernal  set  of 
mongrel  curs  I've  got  to  deal  with  !— 
D'ye  hear  there,  dirty  Dick  of  the  cop- 
pers ?  come  this  way,  my  cleanly  beau- 
ty— ^by  the  hookey,  you're  used  to  the 
game,  you  know— jump  up  there,  my 
fine  greasy  fellow,  and  draw  water.. 
D'ye  hear  me.  old  ship !  jump,  and 
bear  a  hand.  The  rest  of  you  clap  all 
to  the  engine,  and  see  that  you  work 
her  like  devils." 

After  repeated  exhortations  of  near- 
ly a  similar  description,  the  engine 
was  at  length  fillea,  and  set  a-going. 
Bird  directing  the  pipe  in  person.  It 
was  worked,  however,  so  inefficiently, 
and  with  so  many  interruptions,  cau- 
sed by  the  scanty  supply  of  water,  as 
not  only  to  make  him  lose  all  patience, 
but  to  storm,  and  bawl,  and  swear  like 
a  madman,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  the  few  officers  who  w^re  onlook« 
ers. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  suddenly  sung 
out,  "  On  deck,  there  I" 

*'  Hilloah  1"  answered  Tom  Bird, 
gladly' seizing  on  an  occasion  that  had 
the  smallest  probatnlity  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  present  irksome  em]noy- 
ment. 
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.  5'  A  laii  on  the  weather  qatrter/' 
cried  the  mast-head. 

*'  Ask  him  what  afipearance  Ae  haa. 
Bird/'  cried  the  Captain  firom  the 
ateni. 

"  Ay,  ay,  your  honour/'  answered 
Bird,  repeating  the  question. 
.  "  She  ia  sqnare-rigged,  and  has  her 
stunsails  ahove  andhelow,  hearing 
down  upon  us,"  said  the  roast-head- 
man. 

*'  Oh,"  cried  the  first  Lieutenant, 
^  she'll  be  one  of  our  own  croizers  in 
diase." 

"  Think  yoU  so.  Fyke  ?"  said  the 
Captain.  '^  It  will  he  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  be  certain  of  that.— Signal- 
man, see  that  you're  ready,  as  soon 
as  she  nears  us,  to  inquire  her  num- 
ber." 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  the  signal- 
man, bending  on  his  pendant. 

"  Zounds,  how  the  wind  lulls. 
Fyke !"  continued  the  Captain ;  '^  Isn't 
it  most  teasingly  vexatious — why,  we 
haven't  near^  the  chase  a  single 
length  tikis  last  half  hour,  and  we 
can  t  carry  on  in  this  manner  much 
loqgm' ;  for  we're  too  nigh  the  land, 
you  know. — By  the  by,  where's  the 
pilot  ?  where  Mr  Kenilkcoast  ?  Pina- 
fore, tell  him  I  want  him." 

By  the  diligence  of  the  boy,  the 
|nlot  stood  speedily  at  his  elbow,  and 
was  introduced  to  his  notice  by  the 
laconic  trio  of  "  The  pilot,  sir." 
.  *'  O,  Kenilkcoast,  you're  there — 
pray  how  far  did  you  say  we  were  off 
the  Vigtin  Isles  this  mining  ?  for  I 
positively  ^irget." 

^'  By  the  report  I  made  you.  Cap- 
tain Switchem,"  answered  the  pilot, 
"  we  w^e  nearly  thirty  nules  to  the 
south-west  of  them  this  morning." 

"  Good  Heavens!  so  very  near, 
Kenilkcoast,  and  my  vessel  running 
in  their  tract  all  day — Why,  surely, 
siBPely  we  must  be  close  in  with  them 
by  this  time,  pilot  ?" 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  expect,  sir, 
and,  indeed,  have  been  looking  for  this 
last  h^lf  hour  from  the  forecastle." 

"  And  why  not  inform  me  of  idl 
this  sooner^  Kenilkcoast?  Really,  by 
my  honour,  I  take  this  n^tigence  of 
yours  very  unkind  indeed,  who  should 
know  the  anxiety  I  feel  on  such  occi- 
nons  so  well. — ^I  suppose  now  the 
sooner  I  shorten  sail  the  better — eh  ?" 

**  By  no  means,  Captain  Switchem; 
there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  in  the 
world,  I  assure  you,  sir.    We  have 


excellent  sea-room,  and  tnojtegate ' 
ther ;  and  while  this  oontimics,  I 
would  really  advise  you  to  carry  <m, 
at  least  for  another  half-hone.  .  I  caa* 
fes8, 1  am  the  more  anxious  foi*  this^ 
sir,  as  I  expect  ere  the  ex]Hry  of  that 
time  to  make  the  land,  and  particu- 
larly a?  I  had  every  reason  to  think, 
before  leaving  the  iinreoastle,  that  the 
weather  had  all  the  apjpearance  of  be^ 
coming  hazy,  which  it  undoubtedly 
will  do  if  the  wind  continues  to  lull  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  done  for  this  last  hooE. 
I  have  another  reason  to  mention,  sir, 
and  it  is  this,  that  if  the  saU  now 
approaching  our  quarter,  should  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  our  cruizers,  which  I 
have  httle  doubt  she  is " 

The  pilot  was  here  very  unoererao-' 
uiously  interrupted  by  the  signaL- 
man,  who  came  to  announce  to  his 
commander  that  thevcssel  on  hia  quar- 
ter had  hoisted  the  private  signal. 

*'  Has  she  indeed,  Jerry  ? — let  me 
see — hand  me  that  glass — Af,  so  she 
has,  ray  fine  fellow,  so  she  ha^  sure 
enough. — ^Eh —  nine — seven — four— 
who  is  that  again.  Fyke  ?" 

''Why,  sir,  'tis  FaireU  and  his 
Whipp^rsni^per,"  answered  the  first 
Lieutenant. 

*'  Oh,  now  I  recollect^  so  it  is.-— 
Well,  Farrell  is  a  fine  dashing  feUow, 
well  acquainted  with  this  quarter,  and 
my  junior — and  all  these  I  take  to  be 
excellent  hits.— Harkye,  Jarry,  jump 
aft  there,  haul  down  your  pendant, 
and  hoist  our  number  directly.  Be  so 
good.  Fyke,  as  to  see  that  he  is  cor* 
rect. — Well,  Kenilkcoast,  you  can  now 
proceed,  for  you  see  it  is  one  of  our 
oruizers  as  you  supposed." 

*'  I  was  merely  going  to  make  the 
simple  remark,  sir,  that  in  my  opi- 
nion you  ought  to  follow  the  cbase  as 
loi^  as  you  can  see  her, — for  I  have 
no  doubt  but  she  has  hopes  of  giving 
you  a  French  leave  among  the  islands, 
to  which  she  is  evidently  making  the 
best  of  her  way ;  and  now  that  yoa 
are  so  ablv  seconded  by  Captain  Far- 
rell, who  haa  been  many  years  in  these 
seas,  and  knows  them  in  all  their  mi« 
nutiee,  my  notion  ia  strengthen^ 
and  I  now  consider  her  ultimate  es- 
cape from  you,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, to  be  nearly  impossilde.  I  would 
therefore  strongly  advise  your  carry« 
ingon  for  another  half  hour. at  the 
least,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  should  we 
make  the  land ;  which  will  not  only 


enable  you  to  come  up  with  your  cbim 
plenty  of  watar,  a  fins  bold  shore —    all  the  soooor,  but  will  g^ve  you  pientfi- 
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«f  time  ta  concert  measures  in^ith  Far- 
rail  upoD  what  yoa  may  think  best  to 
be  done — which  certainly  cannot  be  a 
very  difficult  matter,  where  you  can 
even  employ  your  boats  against  her 
with  excellent  eSiiCt" 

"  Bravo !  my  good  Kenilkcoast — I 
certainly  am  bound  to  thank  you  for 
your  simple  remark,  as  y^  are  modest- 
yr  pleased  to  v  call  it,  which,  however, 
1  tnink,  is  a  pretty  shrewd  one,  and 
which  I  pledge  you  my  honour.  Fyke 
and  I  shall  certainlv  discuss  without 
delay.  WeU^  we  shall  carry  on  for 
the  time  you  mention,  or  longer,  if 
you  wish  it.^ — Meantime,  my  brave 
tdlow,  d'ye  think  you  are  certain  of 
the  ground  we  are  on  ?*' 

^'  Perfectly  so,  sir/'  answered  the 
Pilot. 

*^  And  you  know  what  bottom  we 
faave  also,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  We  have  no  bottom,  sir,  within 
m  reel's  line,  until  we  get  dose  in  up- 
on the  Vigtins — probably,  say,  within 
abort  mile  of 'em." 

^  Ah,  very  good,  Kenilkcoast,  very 
good  indeed — ^Now  would  you  oblise 
me  so  far  as  to  take  a  trial  at  sound- 
ings as  soon  as  yon  please,  merely  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  ?  * 

'*  6,  certainly,  sir,  nothing  can  be 
more  easy*— Quartermaster,  get  me 
the  de^sea  lead  loaded  directly,  and 
pass  the  line  forward:  I'm  going  to 
take  soundings." 

"  And  you.  Fyke,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, ''  do  go  forward,  and  halt  tliese 
lellows  at  me  engine,  who  you  see  are 
doing  little  good  except  making  us  un- 
comrortaUe.  Kiiock  ihem  oW,  there- 
ibre,  get  the  ensine  stowed  away,  and 
caU  the  watch,  tnat  the  Pilot  here  may 
get  his  soundings  taken  in  a  proper 
manner." 

The  orii&e  came  like  music  to  the 
ears  of  the  nmch-chated  Bird. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  exult- 
ingly,  unscrewing  the  director,  and 
throwing  it  from  him,  "  knock-off  is 
it,  at  last  ?  by  tlie  jetty  of  Yarmouth 
and  it's  no  more  than  time,  I  thinks, 
craving  the  pardon  of  some  folks. — 
Come,  come,  my  lively  customers, 
don't  you  hear  the  news  ?  have  done, 
have  done.  D'ye  hear  there,  my  grea- 
ay  beauty  ?  knock  off,  if  you  please, 
we've  had  water  enough.  By  the 
Lord,  Dick,  a  spell  of  t&  kind  does 
you  a  world  of  good,  for,  dang  it  if 
your  own  dirty  mug  is  not  sparkHng 
and  shining  juat  now  like  a  new  painb- 


ed  bmlk-head  in  tha  tun. — ^Here,  aid 
Saw-dust,  away  with  them  there  lioBa 
and  director  to  yomr  store-room  ;  and 
you,  my  spinks  of  files,  awls,  and  hand- 
towels, — smart  lads  though— capsiaa 
that  engine  of  its  water,  and  bundle  it 
down  to  the  hold.— Come,  smartly^ 
lads,  smartly,  for  time  is  precious,  aa 
the  skipper  says  in  his  preachments.** 

Having  thus,  by  dint  of  swearing 
and  shouldering,  deared  the  deck  of 
his  idlersy  Bird  now  wiped  his  highly 
coloured  forehead,  blew  his  whistle« 
and  called  the  watch ;  bawling  to  them 
as  they  hurried  on  deck,  *^  Come^ 
jump  up,  jump  up,  my  lolly  dogs,— 
upon  the  guns  there,  and  hand  along 
the  line." 

**  Are  you  all  ready,  forward  there?" 
cried  the  first  Lieutenant. 

*•  All  ready,  sir,"  answered  a  fore- 
eastleman,  from  the  spritsail  yard, 
holding  the  lead. 

*'  Heave,  then  ;  heave,  my  lad !"  was 
his  next  oonmaand,  echoed  by  the 
words—"  Watch,  there,  wa'tdi  I  stmg 
out  by  each  topman  to  his  mate,  as  the 
coil  of  line  receded  from  his  hand,  mh» 
til  it  came  aft  to  the  place  where  the 
Captain  stood  posted  observing  the  Pi« 
lot,  who,  doubtless,  beheld  with  some 
satisfaction  his  prediction  of  no  bot- 
tom amply  verified. 

"  Aft  here,  you  afterguard,  and 
haul  in  the  line,"  bawled  the  stormy 
Bird. 

"  I  see  you  are  quite  correct,  Ken- 
ilkcoast," said  the  Captain,  turning 
nmnd  and  surveying  his  sails ; — *'  but 
you  expect  to  make  the  land  shorliyj 
don't  you?" 

-**  Every  moment,  sir,"  replied  the 
Pilot.  **  Were  it  not  getting  so  cur- 
sedly hazy,  the  look-out  must  have 
seen  it  before  now." 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so,  Kenilkcoast  ?— 
Well,  wdl,  my  good  fallow,  we  nrast 
just  keep  our  eyes  about  us  all  the 
smarter,  that's  ail."  Then  turning  to 
his  first  Lieutenant,  as  the  Pilot  walk- 
ed away  to  his  old  station  on  the  fore- 
castle, he  said,  '*  How  now.  Fyke- 
how  get  we  on,  think  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  ill,  sir— Tastly  ill  in- 
deed. She  fitlls  off  astonishingly-^and 
then  this  cursed  fog—" 

"  Is  rather  unfortunate,  to  be  sure,** 
interrupted  the  Captain;  "  but  it  nmt- 
tera  not.  Kenilkcoast  assul^s  me  there 
is  not  the  smallest  danger,  so  I  think 
we  will  just  carry  on  in  the  best  man*, 
ner  we  tan,  until  the  night  breinDe 
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snring  up,  y/rhen  certainly  we-  shall 
tnen  overtake  h^,  unless  she  is  actu- 
ally the  Flying  Dutchman  in  reality." 

'^  I  much  doubt^  sir^  If  that  will  be 
done  ao  easily,  if  she  gains  the  land 
before  us,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant. 
"  The  coast  is  full  of  creeks^  which 
are  navigable,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
ihej  are  absolutely  crawling  with  the 
enemy's  row-boats." 

**  Pshaw ! — nonsense  with  your  row- 
boats.  Fyke; — why,  what  the  deuce 
need  we  care  for  all  the  row-boats  of 
Denmmrk,  while  the  wind  holds  good  ? 
I'd  pledge  you  my  honour,  I'd  make 

my  vessel  run  'em  down  like  nine- 

•     ft 
pms. 

*'  And  yet,"  replied  his  first  Lien- 
tenant,  smiling,  '^  we  have  a  vessel  in 
our  company  at  present,  not  near  so 
lei^  to  be  sure,  but  commended  by  as 
spirited  a  young  fellow  as  holds  a  com- 
mission in  the  fleet,  which,  no  longer 
ago  than  last  winter,  was  glad  to  run 
from  these  same  row-boats.  Nay,  I've 
heard  Farrell  myself  honestly  confess, 
that  had  not  the  breeze  fortunately 
freshened  on  the  instant,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  strike  his  co- 
lours to  them." 

"  Indeed,  Fyke !  they  must  be  hard- 
ier stuff  than  I  could  have  supposed. 
By  the  by,  how  long  has  Farrell  been 
on  this  station,  d'ye  know  ?" 

**  Not  exactly,  sir ;  but  this  far  I 
know,  that  he  was  cruizing  here  when 
I  joined  this  brig,  and  that  is  nearly 
three  years  gone  now." 

**  O,  in  Captain  Blunt's  time,  no 
doubt.  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  snug  enough,  with  the  Suck- 
ing Turkey.  But  I  say.  Fyke,  now  I 
think  on't,  what  though  we  should  te- 
legraph Farrell  to  board  us  ?  He  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  this  coast  by 
this  time,  I  should  think,  and  might 
possibly  suggest  a  useful  hint  or  two 
—Don  t  you  think  so  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  the  idea  is  not  amiss  at 
all,  in  my  opinion,"  replied  the  first 
Lieutenant.  "  FarTell,  undoubtedly, 
has  made  many  captures  lately,  which 
I've  always  heard  attributed  to  a  prac- 
tice he  has  of  standing  his  own  pilot 
on  this  coast.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
could  give  us  some  excellent  informa- 
tion, if  he  chooses." 

"  That's  what  I  think  mysdf.  Fyke; 
and  we  can  only  try  him,  you  know. 
If  he  fights  shy,  why  there  s  an  end  to 
die  matter.  Be  so  good  as  direct  Jerry 
witih  hia  flags,  while  I  go  below  for  a 
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moment.    Ill  be  with  you  again  in  * 
twinkUng." 

He  had  just,  however,  set  his  foot  on 
the  top  of  the  companion-ladder,  when 
his  ears  were  saluted  with,  "  Land  a- 
head  !"  sung  out  lustily  from  the  mast- 
head. 

''  Hand  me  that  glass,  young  Pina- 
fore," cried  the  Captain,  runnmg  for- 
ward, and  leaping. on  the  forecastle 
*'  pcnnt  to  it,  my  lad." 

**  It  lies  right  a-head,  sir,"  said  the 
Pilot,  without  taking  the  gla^s  from 
his  eye.  "  I  see  it  quite  distinctly-— 
we  shall  make  it  in  less  time  thiui  I 
thought." 

'' Ay, shall  we  indeed,  Kenilkcoast  ?" 
said  the  Captain ;  *'  that  will  be  exceed- 
ingly fortunate,  however,  for  y(m  see 
the  fog  gains  ground  upon  us  rapidly." 

*'  O,  I  care  not  a  straw  about  the 
fog  now,"  cried  the  Pilot ;  '*  a  very 
short  time  will  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  land-marks,  and  then  I'll  be  able 
to  give  you  something  like  an  opinion 
regarding  the  stranger  to  windward 
of  us.  In  the  meantime.  Captain,  I 
really  think  you  shnuld  embrace  the 
opportunity  you  now  have  of  confer- 
ring on  theaubject  with  Captain  Far- 
rell— I  hardly  suppose  you  will  get  a 
better/' 

"  There  are  worse  hints  thaii  that 
of^n  given,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
Captain;  *'  and,  depend  upon  it,  it 
shall  not  be  thrown  carelessly  away* 
In  my  absence,  do  yon  therefore  keep 
a  bright  eye  on  the  safety  of  my  ves- 
sel, and  let  me  know  the  instant  yoiji 
think  yourself  close  enough  to  the 
land.  Pinafore,  you'll  attend  on  Mas- 
ter Kenilkcoast,  and  bring  the  any 
message  he  may  give  you." 

Then  leaving  the  forecastle,  he  hur- 
ried aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  halt- 
ing, said,  "  Well,  Fyke,  have  you  in- 
vited Farrell  on  board  ?" 

''  I  have,  sir ;  and  they  are  now  btt* 
sied  in  lowering  his  boat." 

'*  Ah,  that  is  just  what  it  should 
be.  Minikin,  come  hither,  boy ;  go 
and  tell  Mr  Marlin  to  attend  the  side." 

*^  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  the  young  gen- 
tleman, running  forward  in  seardfi  of 
the  boatswain. 

Captain  Farrell  Came  now  on  board, 
and  was  received  with  the  utmbst 
complaisance  and  respect  by  Captain 
Switchem  and  his  officers.  The  cere- 
monial of  introduction  being  happily 
got  over,  the  chase  became  natiually 
we  snlject  of  diaooarse. 
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**  O,  I  first  observed  her,"  replied  flieting.  waters  as  to  b«eonie  nearly 
Captain  Farrell,  to  an  interrogaUon 
put  to  him,  "  almost  the  minute  after 
I  bore  down  upon  you ;  but  as  there 
is  some  whisper  abroad  of  the  Danish 
brig  Laland  being  at  sea^  I  determined 
to  cee  who  and  what  you  were>  before 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  close  in  with 
the  coast ;  and^  now  thi^  we  are  met, 
I  will  think  it  very  miraculous  indeed, 
if  we  let  her  slip  through  our  fingers." 

"  Are  you  then  so  confident  of  ma- 
king her  your  own?"  said  Captain 
Switchem. 


manageable,  and  compel  them  to  de* 
sist  from  following  me.  As  soon  as  we 
get  through  that  passage,  I'll  point 
out  the  scene  of  my  mishap  to  you." 
'^  Is  this  same  Danske's  HeUgates, 
as  you  phrase  it,  of  any  length.  Far- 

"  Oh,  no— probably  about  half  the 
length,  or  nearly  so,  of  our  own  Pent- 
land,  but  of  excellent  depth,  and  far 
more  boisterous— a  boat  can  barely 
live  in  Jt.  The  moment  we  enter  it 
we'll  have  to  shorten  sail,  for  the  high 
"  0,  no ;  not  quite  so  certain  as  if  lands  on  either  side  of  us  make  si:^en 
I'd  her  astern  of  me,  made  fast  to  the     squalls  uncommonly  frequent." 


end  of  a  good  strong  hawser,'  said 
Captain  Farrell ;  "  though,  by  my  ho- 
nour, I'd  not  care  a  sous  how  soon  I 
were  put  to  that  trouble.  Tou  are  too 
recent  in  these; seas,  Captain  Switch- 
em,  to  have  the  smallest  idea  of  what 
a  long  arrear  of  good  hard  blows  I've 

fot  to  clear  away  with  these  same 
forth  men.  Scn-ry  am  I  to  confess  I 
am  very  deeply  their  debtor  on  that 
score,  which  circumstance  makes  me, 
I  confess,  not  a  trifle  the  more  anxious 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that 
comes  in  my  way  of  paying  them  o£^ 
with  handsome  interest,  though  it 
were  only  a  part." 

**  I've  heard  that  affair  of  yours  oft- 
en talked  of,  Farrell,  and  must  confess 
you  made  a  lucky  escape.  Pray,  on 
what  part  of  the  coast  did  it  happen  ? 
—anywhere  nigh  this, eh? — ^forin  that 
case,  you  know,  we  might  stretch  a 
point  a  little  to  do  them  a  mischief; 
bwould  be  an  excellent  drill  to  my 
fellows." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Captain  Farrell, 
'*  III  be  able,  in  a  very  short  time,  to 
conduct  you  to  the  very  spot  wheiB 
these  sandy-haired  rascals  had  so  very 
nearly  peppered  me,  for  we  are  getting 
onward  towards  it  as  fast  as  we  may« 
I  see  our  chase  has  every  intention 
of  leading  us  a  dance  through  the 
Danske's  Hellgates,  as  my  fellows  call 
it,  and  that  was  the  very  passage 
through  which  I  effected  my  escape 
last  winter.  O,  it  was  a  humDlingiu- 
fair,  to  be  compelled  to  run  from  a 
horde  of  open  row-boats,  which  spun 
round  me  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  send- 
ing me  shot  from  all  quarters.  All  was 
•"Well,  howevar,  as  soon  as  I  made  that 
channel ;  sa^  grieved  and  chs^ned 
as  I  Was,  ^jK  my  soul  'twas  impos- 
nbte  to  k^^from  laughing  when  I 
•aw  the  boats  of  the  scoundrels  so 
eompletely  chucked  about  by  thecon-> 


"  Ah,  well,  that's  of  small  moment, 
Farrdl,  since  I  always  consider  a 
known  danger  as  no  danger  at  all,  see- 
ing we  can  have  our  remedy  at  hand. 
But,  Heaven  help  me,  what  am  I 
thinking  of,  to  be  so  verjr  destitute  of 
good  manners  and  hospitality?  We 
are  a  good  hour's  distance  from  the 
land  yet ;  let  us  go  below,  and  have  a 
little  farther  discourse.  I've  some  ex- 
cellent Rhenish,  very  much  at  your 
service*— Fyke,  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  tell  me  if  anything  happens." 

The  two  commanders  accordingly 
adjourned  to  the  cabin,  and  over  their 
wine  arranged  their  various  plans  of 
co-operation  and  signal  so  much  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction,  that  it  was 
not  without  some  regret  they  heard 
the  moment  of  separation  announced. 
They  were  close  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  channel,  andFarreirs  presence 
aboard  his  own  vessel  indispensable. 

"  Oho !"  he  cried,  looking  out  a- 
head  the  moment  he  came  on  deck, 
*'  she  breasts  the  currents  bravdy— 
that  is  not  her  first  essay,  I'll  be  sworn. 
I  say,  Switdiem,  for  I  must  be  off  in 
a  moment  now,  I'll  take  the  lead,  if 
you  please,  and  keep  you  in  my  wake 
until  we  clear  the  channel ;  I'll  then 
bum  a  blue  light,  and  you  can  make 
sail,  for  I  see  she  leads  the  very  way  I 
told  you  of.  Meantime,  get  all  your 
gear  in  readiness,  for  I've  little  doubt 
but  we'll  need  'em  ;  and  I'll  send  Tod- 
drell  to  ye  at  the  hour  appointed." 

*'  But  what  if  this  fog  should  thick- 
en ?"  said  Captain  Switchem. 

'<  But  what  if  this  fog  should  thick- 
en ?"  said  Captain  Farrell.  *'  O,  as  to 
tliat,  have  no  apprehension.  The  night- 
breeze  genersdiy  springs  up  pretty 
early  in  die  first  watch,  and  it  is  com- 
monly quite  clear  by  midnight-Hit 
present  I  think  the  fog  in  our  fi^Toar. 
All  we  have  to  do  it  to  keep  close  to- 
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^tlier.  —  Goodbye  t'ye/'  Le  added,  into  bis  gig  and  ahoYed  o£^  the  boat- 

**  my  good  sir-Alear  Fyke,  goodbye  swain's  pipe  sung  its  shrUl  farewell, 

— 'GrenUemen  all,  success  and  adieu !"  and  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  coa-^ 

So  saying.  Captain  Farrell  stepped  eluding  this  chapter. 

Chapter  XIII. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  though  shattered  and  riven. 

So  boldly  in  shore  did  we  stand,  my  boys^ 
And  many  a  boat,  in  the  shower  of  their  shot, 

Drovs  her  keel  in  the  proud  ibeman*i  sand,  my  boys.— 
O  then  was  the  say  nought  but— -*<  Fire  ! — blaze  away  I-^ 

See,  they  give  ground  already — ^halloo  !  dear  boys  P* 
We  carried  theprfse — ^but  tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

When  I  think  how  they  cut  up  our  erew,  dear  boys. 


With  all  their  flying  gear,  then, 
eon\pletely  thrown  <  aside,  and  their 
courses  cleared  up,  the  two  vessels  of 
war  lost  no  time  in  entering  this 
troubled  and  narrow  channel,  which 
winds  and  rushes  boisterously,  from 
either  sea,  through  the  centre  of  that 
interesting  group  of  islands  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Vigtins-^the  Tottum- 
fog,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  her 
first  Lieutenant  and  Pilot,  humbly  at- 
tending in  the  wake  of  that  *'  d— d 
little  cockerell,"  as  Kenilkcoast  called 
her,  the  Whippersnapper.  Though 
the  evenins  still  continued  partially 
hazy,  and  the  precipitous,  black,  na- 
ked rocks  on  either  side  rose,  often  so 
prodigiously  high  as  completely  to  ex- 
clude the  curious  eye  from  &rther 
exploration  than  was  afforded  from 
their  rugged  sides,. veined  and  varie- 
gated witn  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
and  along  which  a  countless  immen- 
sity of  sea-fowl  of  all  descriptions 
winged  their  ceaseless  way,  yet  ever 
and  anon,  through  the  oft-occurring 
yawning  chasms  into  which  the  solid 
granite  had  been  splintered  by  the 
contending  waters,  could  they  get  a 
momentary  glimnse  of  their  chase, 
which,  having  cleared  the  perilous 
spot  where  the  waters  of  either  sea 
fought  with  endless  hostility,  was  now 
far  a-head,  making  the  best  of  her 
way  from  them  smoothly  and  swiftly. 

*^  By  my  honour,"  cried  Captain 
Switchem,  looking  wistfully  after  her 
with  his  glass,  "  but  he's  making  sail 
on  her.  Fyke.  Well,  come  of  her 
what  will,  we  can't  call  it  his  fault ; 
for  he  has  shewn  excellent  seamanship 
and  must  be  a  clever  fellow. — Keep  a 
Bteady  eye  on  Farrell,  Fyke ;  I  must 
go  and  look  after  matters." 

Under  his  own  superintcndance, 
therefore,  the  utmost  bustle  pervaded 
•very  eomer  of  the  vessel's  interior. 


The  decks  were  cleared  of  everything 
not  absolutely  necessary — the  gunner's 
safety -screens  were  hung  round  $he 
hatchways,  completely  excluding  the. 
remaining  light  from  ^e  lower  deck, 
which  was  now  rendered  barely  visible 
by  the  miserable  twinkles  of  thePurser's 
rush-lights,  made  still  more  miserable 
by  being  placed  in  lanterns— ami  the 
magazine  and  arm-chests  were  rifled 
of  their  stores.  Every  face  was  ani- 
mated and  interesting — all  ears  were 
open — and,  excepting  those  of  com- 
mand, every  tongue  was  mute. 

This  business  being  at  length  ac- 
complished, and  everything  according 
to  his  mind.  Captain  Switchem,  aided 
by  his  first  Lieutenant,  next  mustered 
the  seamen  and  marines  on  deck  fidly 
armed,  and  carefully  examined  their 
various  equipments — snapping  their 
flints,  examining  their  cartouch-boxes, 
and  drawing  his  nail  over  the  edge  of 
their  naked  and  highly  polished  cut- 
lasses with  evident  satisfaction*  — 
^'  Now,  my  lads,"  cried  he,  after  or- 
dering all  hands  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck, "  you've  nothing  farther  to  do 
at  present,  but  patiently  to  stand  by 
ready  to  execute  with  cheerfulness  the 
orders  given  yout  You  had  better 
therefore  go  to  supper,  and  I'll  advise 
every  one  of  you  to  eat  a  hearty  one— 
for  after  tlie  hatches  are  put  on,  you 
know  'twill  be  impossible  to  allow  of 
any  skulking.  Our  chase  continues  a- 
head  of  us  to  be  sure,  and  has  cost  us 
no  small  trouble;  but  what  of  that, 
my  fine  fellows — ^let  us  but  once  get 
through  this  narrow  channel,  and  we 
have  her  once  more  in  deep  water  and 
good  sea-room.  She  must  be  our^ 
that's  certain.  The  mainland  js  dose 
at  hand — she  will  be  c^iM||k^^run 
in  somewhere — and  ru^^^^^B^e 
pleases,  by  my  honour  nRefoHmed 
to  have  her.  Seijeaat  of  marineiy  take 
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the  snwiH-aTmed  men's  muskets  and  ible  fhrce.  By  imperceptible  degrees, 

ammumtionfromthem,  and  stow  them  however,  and  after  a  severe  conflict^ 

abaft  there  in  the  meanthne. — ^Place"  which  the  loud  and  repeated  concus- 

your  cutlasses  an^  pikes  in  their  racks  sions  of  her  timbers  amply  declared. 


there,  my  lads,  and  be  ready  to  jump 
for  them  when  you're  ordered. — Boat- 
swain's mate,  pipe  to  supper/'— -The 
order  was  speedily  obeyed.  Captain 
Switchem  himself  shewing  the  cheers 
ing  example,  by  making  an  immediate 
retreat  to  his  cabin  to  a  very  late- 
houred  dinner. 

During  this  hurried  meal,  the  sub« 
jects  that  came  under  discussion  were 
as  numerous  as  they  were  various; 
and  it  seemed  by  the  general  loudness 
of  the  vociferation,  as  though  each 
individual  was  determined  in  this 
hour  of  license  to  make  ample  amends 
ftir  his  involuntary  taciturnity^.  Whfle 
some  were,  therefore,  narrating  their 
various  feats  and  marvellous  escapes 
aboard  this  ship  or  t'other  during  the 
war— others  guessing  and  teazing  their 
brains  about  what  was  likely  to  be 
their  employment  for  the  night — and 
a  third  party,  more  doubtful  and  com- 
posed, were  arranging  their  little  mat- 
ters finally  ^ith  one  another,  "preparing 
for  the  worst — the  vessel  suddenly 
'began  to  roll,  and  her  timbers  to  crack 
in  such  an  unusual  manner,  as  in- 
stantly to  attract  the  general  atten- 
tion, and  to  hurry  not  a  few  on  deck 
to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

'*  By  the  powers  <tf  Moll  Kelly," 
eried  the  lively  Mahony,  who,  follow- 
ed by  Edward,  had  been  amongst  the 


she  forced  her  way  through  this  tu- 
mult of  mighty  waters,  and  joyfully 
declared  her  emandpation  by  instant- 
ly  shooting  away  with  a  velocity  and 
a  smoothness  altogether  astonishing. 

'*  Well  behaved,  my  good  ould  wo- 
man," cried  Deimis,  who  had  watch- 
ed the  vessel's  progress  with  consider- 
able interest ;  *f  may  you  ever  be  able 
to  give  the  devil,  and  his  rocks,  and 
his  winds,  and  his  sands,  and  d — d 
lee-shores,  the  same  clever  double  you 
have  given  just  now  to  that  plaguy 
boiling-pot ! — Did  you  ever  see  the 
like  of  that  ashore  now,  Ned  ? — Och, 
botheration  and  turf,  but  it  puts  my 
own  pipe  out  complately,  that's  been 
at  sea  ail  my  life.  Soul  of  me,  if  I 
know  what  to  think  on't ;  for  I'd  al- 
ways be  for  supposing  that  these  same 
waters  would  naturally  be  after  run- 
ning all  the  same  way,  instead  of 
meetirig  one  another  in  the  teeth  in 
that  rascally  manner,  and  joltering, 
and  bellowing,  and  murdering  each 
other,  as  thof  they  were  paid  for  it.— 
But,  come,  let  us  be  after  taking  our 
bodies  below,  Ned,  for  you  see  it's  all 
over  now,  and  we  may  palaver  here 
long  enough  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  matter  at  all,  at  all.  Be- 
sides, I'm  most  savagely  hungry,  and 
mean  to  tuck  into  me  as  much  as  will 
keep  me  from  starving  for  the  first 


first  who  gained  the  forecastle,  *'  if    twelve  hours  to  come. — Do  you  the 


the  devil  the  like  of  that  I  ever  saw  iu 
my  bom  days ; — did  you,  Ned  ?  Och, 
och,  we're  bewitched,  that's  sartain, 
dear !— else  how  the  blazes  could  the 
crasy  ould  hooker  get  on  in  this  man- 
ner,— soul  of  me,  as  lively  and  frisky 
^ts  my  grandmother's  kitten  running 
sifter  its  own  darling  tail,  sure ; — and 
leaping,  and  shiverii^,  and  tossing  her 
head  and  her  fail  in  the  air  like  an- 
other mad-bull ! — Och,  and  in  faith 
we're  bewitched,  and  that's  all. — Don't 
you  think  so,  Ned  ?" 

Edward  replied  not,  but  eagerly 
gazed  on  a  scene  at  once  to  him  novel, 
perilotis,  and  sublime.  They  had 
now  reached  the  spot  where  the  oppo- 
sing currents  met ;  and  there  they 
stood  before  him,  erect  and  high  raiseii, 
grap^||M||M|Other  like  two  power- 
ful  ^J^PPmhed  wrestlers,  whilst 
the  vmel  for  some  time,  like  an  in- 
truder disagreeable  to  both,  was  band- 
ied from  one  to  the  other  with  irresist- 


same,  darling ;  and  don't  let  your 
small-guts  be  cursing  you  for  a  nig- 
gard ere  you  once  more  get  hold  of 
the  bread-bag." 

Continuing  thus  under' easy  sail, 
the  night  was  well  advanced  ere  they 
cleared  this  perilous  channel — ^a  cir- 
cumstance wnich  was  formally  an- 
nounced to  them  by  a  blue  light 
gleaming  dimly  through  the  haze 
from  the  stern  of  the  Whlppersnap- 
per;  and*sh(M*tly  afterwards,  a  light 
breeze  springing  up  whfch  dispersed 
the  fog,  top-gallant  sails  were  set,  the 
courses  hauled  aboard,  and  away  they 
drove  for  the  mainland  at  random, 
(having  completely  lost  sight  of  the 
chase,)  the  Tottumfog  speedily  taking 
the  lead  from  her  companion,  in  de- 
spite of  every  exertion  to  the  contrary. 

"  You'll  be  satisfied  now,  old  boy," 
said  the  first  Lieutenant,  smiling,  and 
advancing  to  the  Pilot. 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  old 
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man  gruffly;  "  for  she's  no  more  now 
than  in  the  place  that  heloDgs  to  her. 
I) — n  me^  Lieutenant^  hut  I  was  al- 
ways accustomed  to  he  with  skippers 
who  were  the  first  to  hsgin  and  the 
last  to  give  over — I  hates  snivelling, 
and  caution,  and  all  that  sort  of  stun, 
as  heartily,>from  roy  soul,  as  my  (dd 
commander  Harvey  did  psalm-singing* 
Crack  on  her,  I  say,  and  let's  have  me 
matter  settled  at  once." 

^'  Spoke  like  yourself,  my  ancient 
calculator,"  cried  the  first  Lieutenant; 
**  'twere  well  for  the  service  if  spinks 
of  your  determination  were  more  com- 
mon/' 

"  Come,  come.  Lieutenant,  helay  if 
you  please—d — n  your  sidewipes  and 
flattery — he's  a  silly  goose  that  doesn't 
know  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  came  out  on't." 

The  two  vessels,  th^efore,  alike 
emulous  in  the  cause,  thus  dashingly 
carried  on,  until  the  returning  dawn 
summoned  thelook-out  of  the  Tottum- 
fog  to  his  station  at  the  mast-head, 
which  he  had  hardlv  gained  when  he 
announced  the  land,  and  the  chase 
running  in  to  it,  in  the  same  hreath« 
Crowding  more  sail  on  their  vessels  at 
this  intelligence,  and  the  hreeze  fresh- 
ening up,  a  very  short  time  brought 
them  so  close  in  shore,  that  they  could 
plainly  perceive  the  object  of  their  so- 
licitude, as  she  swiftly  made  her  way 
towards  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  nu- 
merous fiords,  or  inlets,  so  common  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  which  she  imme- 
diately entered,  displaying  for  the  first 
time  the  Danish  standard,  as  she  dis- 
appeared from  their  view. 

**  I  say.  Lieutenant,"  cried  the  Pilot, , 
pointing  abaft  to  the  Captain,  who, 
after  surveying  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
with  great  attention  for  some  time,  to 
which  the  vessel  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, was  now  in  the  act  of  giving  or- 
ders to  the  signal-man — **  I  say.  Lieu- 
tenant, will  it  be  really  possible  he 
hasn't  tlie  pluck  to  dash  in  ?" 

**  Silence,  Kenilkcoast,  silence,"  re- 
plied the  first  Lieutenant ;  '^  you  know 
very  well  that  is  a  very  improper  ques- 
tion to  me." 

*'  0,  it  may  be  so  in  the  new,  though 
it  was  not  so  in  the  old  school,"  re- 
plied the  Pilot, "  that  I'll  be  sworn  to. 
No,  no.  Lieutenant,  we  spurned  the 
idea  of  making  a  cat's-paw  of  our  ju- 
niors to  fight  our  battles,  and  then 
diddling  them  out  of  their  laurels. — 
In  my  day,  it  was  the  usual  language 
of  the  telegraph.  Stand  hy,  younffship^ 
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mate,  and  I'll  skew  you  how  anoldhai^ 
i^edkuOecan  beat  the»efeUow9;  but 
now  the  case  is  rever8ej---lhe  young 
sapling  fights  the  battle,  while  the 
lousy,  cowardly ** 

'*  In  Grod's  name,  Ken^kcoast,  hold 
your  tongue,"  cried  the  first  Lieuten« 
ant — *'  you  are  absolutely  out  of  all 
compass— I  will  not,  cannot,  hear  you 
a  word  farther." 

"  Well,  well.   Lieutenant,  well, 
well,"  cried  the  mortified  cynic,  fol^ 
lowing*  the  first  Lieutenant  with  hia 
eyes,  as  be  slowly  walked  away — *'  aU 
that  may  be  very  true.  You  won't  hear 
truth,  because  it  brushes  some  people 
— and  belike  yourself— I  don't  care  a- 
d — n ;  'tis  all  one  to  Ben  Kenilkcoast 
— ^his  word  will  be  taken  as  soon  as 
arty  on  ye — so  you  may  fnake  it  acourt- 
martial  if  you  please." — Then  giving 
his  usual  mouthful  of  tobaccd  an  extra 
turn,  and  squirting  the  superfiuous* 
juice  on  the  deck,  he  once  more  took' 
his  solitary  stand  on  the  forecastle. 

Though  exceedingly  cautious  and 
circumspect,  however.  Captain  Swit- 
chem  was  by  no  means  deficient  in- 
coun^e.  He  had  marked,  in  the  bra- 
vado of  exhibiting  her  national  stand-^ 
ard,  a  confidence  in  the  chase,  which' 
not  only  told  him  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect, but  that  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  Telegraphing,  therefore, 
his  companion  to  stand  on  and  pene- 
trate the  fiord,  he  immediately  short- 
ened sail,  got  out  his  boats,  and,  thus- 
prepared  for  action,  followed  slowly^ 
after,  ready  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

This  order  was  promptly  obeyed  by  • 
Captain  Farrell,  and  the  Whipper-' 
snapper,  after  dropping  her  boats, 
moved  swiftly  on  ana  entered  the  fiord. 
The  Tottumfog  followed  more  slowly, 
and  had  barely  got  ^round  an  enor- 
mous rocky  pile,  which  seemed  placed 
at  its  mouth  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as 
a  barrier  against  the  devastations  of 
the  ocean,  when  her  impatient  and 
mortified  ship's  aompany  beheld  the 
Whippersnapper  far  a-head,  making 
swiftly  towards  a  little  tlnckly-wood- 
edi  point,  which,  descending  .abruptly 
froim  the  surrounding  high  land,  ran 
into  this  little  inland  sea  like  a  natu- 
jral  pier.  Behind  this  point,  and  close 
Tinder  the  high  land  which  complete- 
Iv  over-topped  it,  the  c^iffo  had  taken 
shelter,  and  now  lay  a^  anchor  with 
her  sails  furled,  the  tops  of  her  masts 
being  distinctly  seen  peering  above  the 
surrounding    dwarfish  fir  and  pine 
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bru^wood.  Towards  this  pointy  there-        '*  Who  is  it^  who  is  it^  Datis  ?"  ex* 
ftitBe,  aod  its  ov^hanging  promontory^    daimed  half  a  doien  vdces  to  our  hero 
all  eyes  were  naturaUy  turned.   Tboy    as  he  leaped  a^ore. 
l^held    the   Whippersnapper   glide      • "  Why,  it's  Dick  lingridge,  poor 
smoothly  pn  until  she  rounded^ tlie>   feilow — ^he's  receiTed  a  dxpger  r%ht 
point  and  stood  in  towards  the  cfiase,    smack  in  ^e  bosom." 
when  suddenly  the  watchful  enemy        "  Pshaw  i  never  nund  him,  mj 
opened  a  close  heavy  fire  upon  her  of    brave   fellows— jump   ashore,  jump 
cannon  and  musketry,  whidi  was  as    ashore/'  cried  Lieutenant  Fyke,  '^  and 
cheerfully  and  gallantly,  returned, —    follow  me. — ^You  boat-keepers,  on  your 
nothing  shortly  being  to  be  seen  of    livesstirnot  from  this  place— we  shall 
either  vessel  or  point,  so  completely    be  back  with  you  in  a  minute  or  two 
were  they  enveloped  in  smoke,  but  the    —so  have  aU  ready  fi>r  us.    Toddrell, 
rapid  fiasnes  and  thickening  reports  of    lead  you  on  the  marines ;  and  reoidlect ' 
the  guns  and  small  arms.  seijeants,  we  re  to  have  no  firing  un- 

.  '*  Now  is  the  moment,  my  lads,"  tU  I  give  you  positive  orders. — Come, 
cried  Captain  Switchem,  sword  in  my  bold  Blue-Jackets,  well  take  the 
huid,  ^^  to  serve  your  King  and  ooun-  front ; — sling  your  muskets  o'er  your 
try,  to  gain  prize-money  and  glory^  (Moulders,  and  trust  to  the  cutlass-^it 
away  there,  boarders ! — Fyke,  I  trust  is  far  the  most  efieotual  weapon  oi  the 
implicitly  to  your  own  discretion,  and  two,  besides  being  an  ^ccellent  walk- 
shall  fecond  your  efforts  to  ^e  best  of  ing  stick.  Bear  a  hand,  boys — come, 
my  power.  Make  for  the  nearest  point,  more  quickly— ke^  silence -r- stick 
and  carry  that  battery  on  the  height  tonl^Ltogether." 
as  fast  as  you  can — I  wish  you  every  -  Such  were  the  detached  exfaorta-  - 
success-— 4iOve  ofi*"  tions  of  Lieutenant  Fyke  as  the  whole 

The  boats  accordingly  made  for  the  party  dan^red  silently  and  rapidly 
shore  with  their  utmost  celerity,  co-  after  him  up  the  steep  ascent,  dhrect- 
ve^ed  by  the  Tottumfog,  which,  run-<  ing  their  march  by  the  sound  of  the 
ning  dose  alongside  of  it,  k^t  up  such  guns,  which  bellowed  overhead  wi^ 
a  steiudy  rdcing  ^re  as  speedily  deso^  the  utmost  fury,  retarded  and  imped- 
^e  beach  of  its  musketry ;  then  sud-  ed  by  the  looseness  and  rottenness  of 
denly  dropping  her  anchor  in  three  the  rook,  and  the  tangled  dwarf-birok 
fathoms  water,  with  her  broadside  to  and  juniper  bushes  through  which 
the  land,  she  immediately  commenced  they  had  to  force  a  passage.  On  gaining 
such  a  heavy  and  wdl-directed  fire  up-  the  summit,  they  saw,  to  their  evident 
on  the  battery  on  the  heights,  as  evi-  mortification,  tl^t  they  had  stiU  to 
dently  to  put  to  alence  a  goodly  por-  pass  an  open  area  of  about  two  hun- 
tion  of  that  of  the  enemy.  In  this  si«*  dred  yards,  comu\(Steiy  exposed  to  the 
tuation,  however,  we  must  leave  both  fire  of  the  fort  line  moment  they  were 
vessels  for  a  moment;  and  follow  ^e  discovered,  which  they  could  tiardly 
fortunes  of  our  hero.  fail  to  be  the  instant  they  broke  cover. 

Edward  and  his  friend  Dennis,  with  In  this  dilemma  there  was  a  moment- 
many  others,  and  the  macines  of  both  ary  pause,  and  some  consultation  took 
ships,  were  now  in  the  boats,  under  place,  during  whidi  Lieutenant  Tod- 
the  command  of  Lieutenants  Fyke  and  drell  and  the  two  seijeants  agreed  in 
Toddrell ;  and  -pushed  for  tne  land  strongly  recommending  the  taking  a 
with  the  most  strenuous  exertion—the  more  circuitous  route,  and  so  come  on 
shot  from  either  party  meanwlnle  the  enemy  from  behind, 
whistling  and  buzzing  over  them  in  a  "  Oh,  by  the  powers  of  Highokey," 
most  discomposing  and  alarmii^  mati-  cried  Dennis,  who  heard  this  proposal, 
ner.  Luckily,  however,  for  them,  they  *'  if  we're  t)  halt  and  ccmsider  on  the 
were  too  busy  for  serious  thought ;—  best  way  to  plaster  a  head  before  it  is 
nor  was.it  until  he  stood  up  to  leave  broke,  boys,  by  my  soul  and  it's  all 
the  bpat  that  our  hero  discovered  tliat  ov^  wid  us. — Take  another  round- 
the  lad  who  sat  close  to  him  on  the  about  way,  said  you,  Mr  Redjacket  ^ 
same  thwturt,  and  had  rowed  the  op-  Not  I,  by  St  Patrick ;  the  devil  a  trot- 
posite  oar,  was  completely  dead.  The  ter  will  Dennis  Mahoney  mov^  in  such 
poor  fellow,  indeed,  still  clutched  the  a  direction,  dear.  Botheratioa  and 
oar  in  his  hands,  but  the  boat  had  been  turf !  what  is  the  matter  wid  you  all 
so  crowded,  and  the  shot  he  received  "  bow^  that  you  halt  here  all  at  once,  as 
fo  efiectuaUy  fatal,  that  hs  had  abao-  iikuoi  you  had  seen  the  ghost  d  your 
lutdy  died  unnotiW*  fftaX  grandfalhen  ?  I  m  vatey  hcniei, 
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here  we  are  within  a  short  brush  of  the 
tluDg  aheady>  all  dane^  and  sounds  and 
ready  for  anything;  and  what  the 
deyil's  to  hinder  us  from  going  for- 
ward>  instead  of  round  about^  is  more 
than  I  can  think  of  at  present,  or  will 
ever  think  of  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Och,  bad  luck  to  your  blarney, 
and  to  them  who  pays  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  it,  say  I. — Come,  come,  Mr 
Officers,  neyer  listen  to  these  lobster- 
hacked  spalpeens,  who  are  good  for 
nothing  but  brushing  your  shoes,  and 
puttingfine  fellowshfemyself  in  irons, 
when  they  get  malty.  Soul  of  me  I 
let  tl^m  go  their  roundabout  by  them- 
selves, and  be  d— d  to  every  mother's 
son  of  them.  Rather  take  a  common 
jack's  advice,  darlings ;  and  come  this 
way  at  once ;  it's  far  the  shortest,  and 
the  soonest  over — and,  sure,  that's 
what  every  lad  of  mettle  likes. — Come, 
Mr  Fyke,  you're  my  own  officer,  you 
know';  and  by  the  same  token^  Paddy 
may  use  a  little  more  freedom  wid  you 
—come  yourself,  if  none  of  them  will. 
I  swear-  by  the  beard  of  my  ould  fa- 
ther, the  devil  a  hair  of  you  shall  be 
injured  if  Mahoney  can  help  it.  Fdith, 
I  can  tdl  you,  mast^  pf  mine>  that  if 
we  stand  her^  palaveting  shilly-shally 
to  no  purpose  much^ioftger,  and  the 
grey-coated  flaxen-head^  Spraakens 
once  smeU  us  out,  we  shall  all  be  kilt 
and  murdered  with  their  d— d  long- 
barrelled  muskets,  and  do  devU  a  thing 
deserving  it  at  all  at  all." 

This  precious  piece  of  oratory^  de- 
livered with  greater  rapidity  than  it 
could  well  be  read,  had  a  powerM  ef- 
feet>  and  knocked  the  roundabout  pro- 
posal completely  down.  Lieutenant 
Fyke  immediately  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  select  division  of  his  small- 
armed  men,  assigned  another  to  his 
second  in  command,  ordered  tl^e  ma- 
rines to  fix  bayonets,  and  pointing  out 
three  places  to  which  they  were  to  di- 
rect their  several  attacks,  gave  the 
wordj  and  the  whole  emerging  fi'om 
their  verdant  concealment;,  set  forward 
towards  the  fort  at  a  round  rifle-trot. 

So  entirely  was  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion attracted  to  the  shipping,  that 
Lieutenant  Fyke  and  his  party  were 
almost  close  upon  the  outward  bar- 
riers of  the  fort  before  they  were  ob- 
served ;  but  from  that  moment  com- 
menced a  combat  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary description.  Swords,  pistols, 
pikes,  inuskets,  even  missiles,  such  as 
shot,  fragments  of  rock,  &c.  &c.  were 
burl^  without  compu^tion  or  mercy 
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at  the  assailants'  heads :  neverthdess^ 
though  the  garrison  were  far  more  nu-*- 
meroiis  than  the  storming  party,  and 
the  barrier-fences,  three  in  number, 
composed  of  good  solid  turf  and  earth 
compactly  put  together,  would  have 
proved  no  mean  defence  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  spirit,  yet  nothing  could' 
withstand  the  impetuosity  of  our  sea- 
men, armed  with  their  favourite  wea^ 
pon,  the  cutlass.    The  assault  was 
commenced  and  led  on  by  Lieutenant- 
Fyke  in  person^  who  was  among  the 
first  who  succeeded  in  getting  firm 
footing  inside  the  fort ;  yet,  though  he 
was  amy  seconded  by  Mahoney,  Ly- 
son,  Sedley,  and  several  other  able' 
swordsmen,  so  powerful  and  numerous 
were  his  opponents,  that  his  life  or  li- 
berty was  for  some  minutes  in  jeo- 
pardy.   He  was  zealously  supported^ 
however,  by  his  whole  party,  wno  ral- 
lied firmly  round  him,  and  fou^t  like 
devils;  and  the  other  party  and  ma-* - 
rines  pouring  rapidly  in  to  tneir  assist- 
ance, all  opposition  was  shortly  over-- 
come,  the  cutlass  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  enemy  from  their  guns,  made 
them  fly  the  fort,  and  levelled  Den* 
mark's  standard  in  the  dust. 

"  Well,  Serjeant,"  cried  Lieutenant 
Fyke,  wiping  his  fiery  forehead,*'  what 
have  you  made  of  Toddrell  ?  I  don't' 
see  him — ^he's  not  wounded,  I  hope  ?" 

**  He's  down,  sir,"  replied  thebreath- 
less  Serjeant — **  lost  his  number  com- 
pletely— lies  in  the  outer  trench  yon- 
der— had  hardly  commenced  work,' 
when  it  was  given  h^m,  slap  through 
the  head,  sir. 

**  Poor  fellow  I  that  was  unlucky.— 
Send  four  of  your  stoutest  hands,  Ser- 
jeant, and  let  them  hurry  down  with 
his  body  to  the  boats  directly — we 
must  not  leave  it  here  upon  any  ac- 
count ;  see.  after  that  in  an  instant, 
and  return  to  me,  for  well  have  to  fly 
in  our  turn  directly,  and  I'll  want  you. ' 

''  Heaven  bless  your  honour !"  cried 
Mahoney,  running  up  to  Lieutenant 
Fyke  at  this  moment,  and  laying  h(dd 
of  him  by  the  arm,  '^  come  this  way, 
just  plase  you,  for  one  moment,  and 
you'll  see  a  sight  that  will  tickle  your 
own  blessed  daylights  just  to  a  nicety 
— Och,  by  my  soul,  and  it's  beautif\il  r 
He  then  nurried  him  unresistingly  to 
the  front  of  the  fort  which  overlooked 
the  shipping,  exclaiming,  as  he  point-* 
ed  to  the  smooth  and  beautifully- wood- 
ed water  below,  '^  Now  there  now,  Mr 
Officer  of  nune,  just  look  at  that  now 
— ^isn't  that  a  comely  and  a  pretty 
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sight  ?  Och^  by  the  powers^  and  good 
luck  to  the  happy  thought  of  Dennis 
Mahoney>  that  put  it  first  into  his  own 
beautiful  head  to  have  devil  the  do 
with  your  roundabout  roads  at  all  at 
tdl! — ^What  say  you,  bless  your  ho- 
nour ?" 

Lieutenant  Fyke  smiled^  but  replied 
not.  He  saw  that  his  commander, 
r^htly  judging  of  his  success  by  the' 
silence  of  the  fort,  had  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  dispatching  his  gig  full  of 
men  to  bring  off  the  boats ;  that  he 
had  manned  them  a  second  time,  and 
sent  them  in  to  board  the  prize — a 
deed  they  had  accomplished,  after  a 
brief  and  sharp  conflict  with  the  row- 
boats.  He  now,  therefore,  beheld  the 
prize  standing  out,  under  easy  sdl,  to 
join  the  two  vessels  of  war,  whose 
boats  were  once  more  making  for  die 
shore  with  all  possible  celerity.  He 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  shout- 
ing and  bustle  on  the  water  below, 
whose  scenery  was  beautiful,  with  the 
highest  admiration,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  situation 
by  the  shrill  music  of  a  musket-bsdl, 
which,  whistling  rapidly  and  closely 
past  his  left  ear,  felled  a  young  and 
laughing  seaman  to  the  earth,  who  ac- 
cidentally stood  beside  him.  Instantly 
wheeling  round,  therefore,  he  imme- 
diately issued  his  orders,  and  all  hands 
were  now  turned  eagerly  to  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  guns  were  either 
spiked,  or  hurled,  along  with  the  shot, 
over  the  parapet-wall  fronting  the 
shipping ;  the  neat,  tasty,  little  wood- 
en barracks  were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  the  magazine  and  stores 
blown  in  the  air.  Everything  was 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  yet  so 
much  time  was  consumed,  and  so 
quickly  did  the  natives  rally,  that  a 
nuvid  retreat  was  deemed  indispen- 
saole. 

Ordering  the  seijeant,  therefore,  to 
the  rear  with  his  marines,  and  the 
blue-jackets  once  more  to  pick  up 
their  muskets  from  the  ground,  he 
commenced  his  retreat  by  the  same 
route  by  which  he  hatl  ascended, 
while  the  enemy's  balls,  which  at  first 
were  few  and  far  between,  now  began 
to  whistle  in  rapid  succession  around 


the  party  from  all  quarters  excepting 
their  fi-ont.  Urging  each  other  on- 
wards, therefore,  they  descended  to* 
wards  the  beach  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity, followed  as  alertly  by  the  shouts 
and  shot  of  the  natives,  wno,  gather- 
ing strength  every  moment,  began  to 
appear  boldly  now  in  a  sort  of  deter- 
mined array.  In  vain  did  Lieutenant 
Fyke,  at  tne  head  of  his  remaiuing 
marines  and  seamen,  charge  them  at 
every  open  space  they  passed — they 
fled  at  his  approach,  and  took  shelter 
in  the  nearest  brushwood ;  but  it  was  * 
only  momentary,  to  reload  their  mus- 
kets, and  then  return  with  double  vio- 
lence on  theiv  pursuers — ^from  behind 
detached  rocks,  from  thickets,  and 
every  portion  or  position  of  ground 
which  could  conceal  themselves,  while 
it  exposed  their  enemies  to  a  steady 
sure  aim,  would  their  cool,  unseen, 
and  destructive  fire  be  then  renewed. 
It  was  with  infinite  regret,  however, 
that  he  at  length  found  himself  under 
the  mortifying  necessity  of  giving  or^- 
ders  to  his  party  to  leave  their  wound- 
ed and  dying  comrades,  and  redouble 
their  speed.  That  was  also  of  little 
avail ;  theNormen  followed  with  equal 
speed,  and,  hanging  with  determined 
obstinacy  on  the  party's  rear,  galled 
his  now  reduced  and  gallant  little  band 
with  a  most  destructive  and  unceasing 
fire.  It  was  not,  therefore,  before  a 
display  of  the  most  cool,  determined, 
and  intrepid  courage,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  nearly  one  half  of  the^: 
numbers,  that  the  few  survivors, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  at  last  readi- 
ed their  boats,  leaped  in,  and  shoved 
ofl^  followed  by  the  shot  and  the 
curses  of  the  brave  but  exasperated 
natives. 

We  think  it  unnecessary,  at  this 
part  of  our  story,  to  detain  our  read- 
ers a  single  moment  from  better 
amusement,  by  a  dull  prosing  about 
killed  and  wounded.  It  is  sufficient  to 
add,  that  both  ships  and  men  suffered 
severely,  and  that  a  very  short  period, 
aided  by  a  fair  wind,  brought  them 
and  then:  prize,  which  was  of  insigni- 
ficant value,  safely  to  the  anchorage  of 
Leith  Roads. 

S. 
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introduction. 

Gbntle  Reader^ 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  I  do  not  fear  the  danger  of  clopng  you  with 
this  my  Series  of  Maxims.  Toujours  perdrix,  &c.  is  a  true  sayine,  n6 
doubts  for  you  do  get  tired  of  partridges,  Qwhich,  ut  obiter  dicam,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  en  passant,  are  very  so  so  in  France,!  but  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  your  getting  tired  of  a  varied  dinner.  Thus,  in  this  affair  of  mine^ 
if  it  were  like  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  a  series  of  humdrum  papers 
eternally  upon  the  same  subjects,  you  would  certes  feel  no  little  lassi- 
'tttde,  but  I  humbly  submit  to  your  superior  judgment,  that  i  am  not  l^ 
any  means  in  the  predicament  of  that  old- womanly  journal,  edited  by  my 
friend  Tom  Campbell  of  Glasgow,  a  man  for  whom  I  hare  a  particular 
esteem,  and  concerning  whom  I  shall  probably  tell  a  good  story  next 
month. 

I  honestly  have  stupk  by  my  original  bargain  with  you,  ^n£le  reader, 
and  give  you  downright  and  actual  observations  on  human  life.  There  is 
not  a  Maxim  which  I  have  not  tried,  as  Dr William  Kitchener  did  his  cook- 
ery recipes.  In  all  other  books  of  Maxims  which  I  have  read,  the  greater 
Eroportion  by  far  is  mere  moonshine,  of  no  practical  utility  whatever.  I 
ave  a  Vague  recollection  of  having  read  a  book  by  a  Dr  Hunter,  of  York, 
I  believe,  from  which  all  I  gleaned,  certainly  all  that  has  stuck  to  my  me- 
mory,  is  an  advice  to  have  your  stairs  painted  stone  colour  to  save  soap- 
to  send  your  cards  to  your  bookbinder  to  shave  off  their  edges,  which  will 
permit  you  to  play  with  them  three  times  as  long  as  you  otherwise 
would — and  if  your  wife  wears  a  wig,  never  to  look  at  her  bare  skull,  for 
it  is  a  hideous  spectacle*  Of  which  the  two  first  are  piperly,  and  the 
third  I  know  nothing  aboutj  not  being  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  matri- 
mony. 

So  also  in  "  Lacon,  or  Few  Things  in  Many  Words,"  I  defy  you  to  point 
out  a  solid  practical  Maxim,  at  least  I  cannot  recollect  one.  And  if  not 
practical,  they  are  nought.  The  contrary  of  the  law  of  theology  holds  in 
this  case.  In  Scotland  I  have  beard  people  say,  ^'  It  is  no  sound  doc-, 
trine,  it  is  tbe  law  o'  warks."  Now,  unless  apophthegms  are  exclusively 
confined  to  works,  their  doctrine  is  not  souna.  miile  writing  this,  I 
have  happened  perchance  to  take  up  a  morning  paper,  wherein  I  find  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Maxims  of  one  Balthasar  Gracian  ;  and  what  are  th^y  ? 
*'  Learn  to  obtain  and  preserve  reputation,"  a  pretty  copy-line  for  a 
8chool-boy,  I  own.  '^  Learn  to  command  your  passions.  The  passions 
are  the  breeches  of  the  mind ;"  he  might  as  well  nave  said  the  petticoats 
of  the  Celtic.    Who  learns  anything  by  such  twaddle  ? 

In  a  word,  gentle  reader,  these  tnings  pass  away.  If  they  glitter  or 
dazzle  they  are  but  a  kind  of  Faia  Morgana,  which  is  baseless  and  tran- 
sient, and  altogether  different  from  the  Effata  Morgana,  by  which  name 
you  may,  if  you  like,  call  the  dicta  of^ 

Unalterably  thine, 

I  Gentle  Reader, 

Morgan  ODoherty. 

Ambrose's,  Athens,  \ 
Attgwi  87,  1824.      j 
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We  modems  are  perhaps  inferior  to  our  ancestors  in  nothiDg  more  than  in 
our  epitaphs.  The  rules^  nevertheless,  for  making  a  good  epitaph,  are  exceed- 
ingly simple.  You  should  study  a  concise,  hrief,  and  piquant  diction  ;  yom 
should  state  distinctly  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  character  and  history 
of  thc^defanct,  avoiding,  of  course,  the  error  into  which  Pope  so  often  fdl,  of 
omitting  the  name  of  the  individual  in  ^our  verses,  and  leavmg  it  to  be  tagged 
to  the  tail  or  beffinninc  of  the  piece,  with  a  separate  and  prosaic  '^  hicjacet," 
Thirdly,  there  should  be,  if  possible,  some  improvement  of  the  subject, — some 
moral  or  religious  or  patriotic  maxim, — ^which  the  passenger  carries  with  him, 
and  forgets  not  I  venture  to  present,  as  a  happy  specimen,  the  following, 
which  is  taken  from  a  tomb-stone  in  Winchester  church-yard,  and  which  tra« 
dition  ascribes  to  a  late  venerable  pi^elate  of  that  see,  Dr  Hoadley :— 

"  Private  John  Thoms  lies  buuied  here. 

Who  died  of  drinking  cold  small  beer: — 

Good  Christian  I  drink  no  beer  at  all, 

ORj  if  you  will  drink  beer,  don't  drink  it  small." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  nervous  pith  and  fine  tone  of  this,  both  in  the  nar- 
rative and  the  didactic  parts.  It  is  really  a  gem,  and  confers  honour  on  the 
Bishop — on  whom,  by  the  way,  a  clever  enough  little  epitaph  was  written 
shortly  afler  his  death  by  a  brother  Whig  and  D.  D.  Bishop  Hoadley  was^ 
in  this  doctor's  opinion,  a  heretical  scribe,  and  his  monument  encroached  too 
much  on  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Cathedral. 

"  Here  lying  Hoadley  lies,  whose  book 

Was  feebler  than  his  bier. — 
Alive,  the  Church  he  fain  had  shook. 

But  undermines  it  here. 

There  is  not  a  truer  saying  in  this  world,  than  that  truth  lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  The  adage  about  its  lying  in  a  well  was  invented  by  some  so- 
lemn old  ass,  some  "  passymeasures  pagan,"  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  calls  him,  who 
was  ambitious  of  being  mought  deep,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  only 
muddy.  Nothing  that  is  worth  having  or  knowing,  is  recondite  or  difficult  to 
be  discovered.  Go  into  a  ball-room,  and  your  eye  will  in  three  seconds  light 
(and  fix)  on  the  beauty.  Ask  the  stupidest  host  in  the  world  to  bring  you  the 
best  thing  he  has  in  his  house,  and  he  will,  without  doubt,  set  a  bottle  of  da- 
ret  forthwith  on  your  table.  Ask  the  most  perfect  goose  of  a  bookseller  who  is 
the  first  poet  in  the  world,  and.  he  will  name  Shakespeare.  Ask  Macvey  whidi 
is  the  best  Magazine^  and  he  will  uiter  in  response  the  name  of  Blackwood. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  advantages  of  hard  study,  deep  re- 
searches, learned  investigations,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Is  there  any  really  good  author 
Iving  concealed  anywhere  among  the  litter  of  lumber  ransacked  only  by  the 
fingers  of  the  Bibliomaniacs  ?  Is  thero  anything  equal  to  pundi,  witn  which 
•  the  drinking  public  in  general  remains  unaequaittted?  I  tnink  not.  I  there- 
fore take  things  easy. 

Few  idiots  are  entitled  to  claver  on  the  same  form  with  the  Bibliomaniacs  ^ 
but,  indeed,  to  be  a  collector  of  anything,  and  to  be  an  ass,  are  pretty  nearly 
equivalent  phrases  in  the  language  of  all  rational  men.  No  man  coU&sts  anjr- 
thing,  of  wnich  he  really  makes  use.  Who  ever  suspected  Lord  Spencer,  or  ms 
factotum,  little  Dibdin,  of  reading  ?  The  old  Quaker  at  York,  who  has  a  mu- 
seum of  the  ropes  at  which  eminent  criminals  have  dangled,  has  no  intention 
to  make  an  airy  and  taasell-like  termination  of  his  own  terrestrial  career— for 
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that  would  be  quite  out  of  character  with  a  roan  of  his  brims.  In  like  manner^ 
it  is  now  well  known^  that  the  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
young  ladies  who  figure  ou  the  books  of  the  Seraglio,  have  a  very  idle  life  of  it^ 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Grand  Seignior  is  a  highly  respectable  man.  The 
people  that  collect  pictures  also,  are,  generally  speaking,  such  folk  as  Sir  John 
Leicester,  the  late  Angerstein,  and  the  like  of  that.  The  only  two  things  that 
I  have  any  pleasure  in  collecting,  are  bottles  of  excellent  wine,  and  boxes  of 
excellent  s^ars — articles,  of  the  first  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  know  rather 
more  than  even  Lord  Eldin  does  of  pictures ;  and  of  the  latter  whereof  I  malce 
rather  more  use  than  old  Mustapha  can  be  supposed  to  do  of  his  3333  knick- 
knacks  in  petticoats— or  rather,  I  b^  their  ladyships'  pardon,  in  trowsers. 

Something  I  was  saying  recalls  to  my  mind  the  Intense  scorn  I  have  for  what 
they  call  seeing  sights!  When  you  go  out  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country,  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  says  he, — *^  come  away,  and  you  shall 
feast  your  eyes  on  our  grand  cascade — abbey — ^lake — castle — ^plain — forest" . 
or  whatever  the  si^ht  of  that  vicinity  may  happen  to  be.  If  he  took  you  out' 
to  his  field,  and  said,  ^'  Look  at  these  sheep---are  you  a  jud^e  ? — which  of  them 
shall  I  order  to  be  killed  ?'*  or  asked  one  to  give  him  an  opinion  about  the  state 
of  his  hot-house,  to  inspect  the  drawing  of  his  fish-pond,  or  anything  of  this 
kind,  the  man  might  be  home  with.  But,  in  general,  in-door  prospects  are 
the  best.  What  purling  brook  matches  the  music  of  my  gurgling  bottle? 
What  is  an  old  roofless  cathedral  compared  to  a  well-built  pie? 

Of  late  they  have  got  into  a  trick  of  serving  up  the  roasted  pig  without  his 
usual  concomitants.  I  hate  the  Innovating  spirit  of  this  age;  it  is  my  aver- 
sion, and  will  undo  the  country.  Always  let  him  appear  erect  on  his  four  legs, 
¥dth  a  lemon  in  his  mouth,  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  his  ear,  his  trotters  bedded 
on  a  lair  of  sage.  One  likes  to  see  a  pig  appear  just  as  he  used  to  do  upon  the 
board  of  a  Swift,  a  Pope,  an  Arbuthnot.  Take  away  the  customs  of  a  people, 
and  their  identity  is  destroyed. 

Claret  should  always  be  decanted.  I  find  it  necessary  to  observe  this,  be- 
cause the  vile  Frenchified  fashion  of  shoving  the  black  bottles  about  is  fast 
coming  into  vogue  in  certain  quarters.  These  outlandish  fellows  drink  their 
wine  out  of  the  black  bottle  for  two  reasons — ^first,  that  they  can't  afford  crys- 
tal, and,  secondly,  because  sending  all  their  best  wine  over  to  us,  they  of  course 
are  in  the  habit  of  consuming  weak  secondary  trash  among  themselves,  which 
will  not  keep,  and  has  therefore  no  time  for  depositing  grounds.  But  why 
should  we  imitate  such  creatures  as  these  ?  The  next  thing,  I  suppose,  wiU 
be  to  have  ruffles  without  a  shirt,  and  to  masticate  frog's  blubber.  No  good 
can  come  of  lowering  our  good  old  national  pride,  antipathies,  and  principles 
in  generaL 

Liberality,  Conciliation,  &c.  &c.  are  round-about  words  for  humbug  in  its 
lowest  shape.  One  night  lately  I  had  a  very  fine  dream.  I  dreamt  I  was  in 
heaven.  Some  of  the  young  angels  were  abusing  the  devil  bitterly.  Hold, 
hold,  said  an  andent-looking  seraph,  in  a  very  long  pair  of  wings,  but  rather 
weak  in  the  feather, — you  must  not  speak  in  this  wajr.  Do  not  carry  party- 
feehngs  into  private  life. — The  devil  is  a  person  of  infinite  talent — a  very  extra- 
ordinary person  indeed. — Such  a  speaker,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  regard  to  dreams, 
I  have  now  adopted  the  theory  of  the  late  Dr  Beattie,  author  of  the  Minstrel, 
a  poem ;  for  I  had  been  supping  that  night  among  the  Pluckless. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  drinking  which  I  disapprove  o^I  mean  dram-drink-* 
ing,  and  port-drinking.  I  talk  of  the  drinking  of  these  things  in  great  qnan* 
tities^  and  habitually;  for  as  to  taking  a  few  drams  and  a  few  glaraes  oi  port 
every  day,  that  is  no  more  than  I  have  been  in  the  custom  of  doing  for  many 
years  back.  I  have  many  reasons  that  I  could  render  for  the  disgust  that  is  in 
me»  but  I  shall  be  contented  with  one.  These  potables  taken  in  this  way>  fa» 
tally  injure  a  man's  personal  appearance.  The  drinker  of  drams  becomes  either 
a  pale^  shivering,  blue-and-yellow-looking,  lank-chopped^  miseraUe^  skinny 
animal,  or  his  eyes  and  cheeks  are  stained  with  a  dry,  fiery,  dusky  red,  than 
which  few  things  can  be  more  disgusting  to  any  woman  of  real  sensibili^  and 
true  feminine  delicacy  of  character.  Tne  port-drinkers,  on  the  other  nand, 
get  blowsy  about  the  chobs,  have  trumpets  of  noses,  covered  wiUi  cai^undes^ 
imd  acquire  a  muddy  look  about  the  eyes.  Vide  the  Book  of  the  Churoh,  pas* 
sim.  For  these  reasons,  do  not,  on  any  account,  drink  port  or  drams,  and,  per 
conversum,  drink  as  much  good  claret,  good  punch,  or  good  beer,  as  you  can  get 
Jiold  of,  for  these  liquors  make  a  man  an  Adonis.  Of  the  three,  claret  conveva 
perhaps  the  most  delicate  tinge  to  the  countenance ;  nothing  gives  the  air  of  a 
gentleman  so  completely,  as  that  el^ant  lassitude  about  the  muscles  of  the 
fiioe,  which,  accompanied  with  a  gentle  xubicundity,  marks  the  man  whose 
blood  is  in  a  great  proportion  vin^de^Bourdeaux,  There  is  a  peculiar  delicacy  of 
expr^sion  about  the  mouth  also,  which  nothing  but  the  habit  of  tasting  ex^ 
quisite  claret,  and  contemplating  works  of  the  most  refined  genius,  can  ever  be« 
«tow.  Punch,  however,  is  not  wimout  its  own  peculiar  merits.  If  you  want  to  see 
a  fine,  commanding,  heroic-looking  race  of  men,  go  into  the  Tontine  Coff^room 
of  Glasgow,  and  behold  the  effects  of  my  friend  Mr  Thomas  Hamilton's  rum, 
and  the  delicious  water  of  the  Ams  fountain  so  celetoited  in  song ;  or  just  stop 
for  a  minute  at  the  foot  of  Millar  Street,  and  see  what  you  sh^  see.  Beer, 
though  last,  is  not  least  in  its  beautifying  powers.  A  beer-drinker's  cheek  is 
like  some  d  the  finest  species  of  apples, 

^^-  *^  the  side  that's  next  the  sun." 

Such  a  dieek  carries  one  back  into  the  golden  age ;  reminding  us  of  Eve,  He» 
len,  Atalanta,  and  I  know  not  what  more.  Upon  the  whole,  I  should,  if  called 
upon  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  these  matters  in  the  present  state  of  my 
information  and  feelings,  say  as  follows :  Give  me  the  cheek  of  a  beer-bibbcr 
--^tl^  calf  of  a  punch-bibber — and  the  mouth  of  a  daret-bibber — ^which  last 
indeed  I  already  have. 

N*B. — Butlers  should  be  allowed  a  good  deal  of  port,  for  it  makes  them 
swell  out  immensely,  and  gives  them  noses  d-2^-Bardolph ;  and  the  aymp* 
toms  of  good  eating  and  drinking  should  be  set  forth  a  little  in  caricaturd  upon 
the  outward  man  of  such  folk,  just  as  we  wish  inferior  servants  to  wear 
crimson  breeches,  pea-green  coats,  and  other  extravaganzas  upon  finery.  Am 
for  dnim-drinking,  I  think  nobody  ought  to  indulge  in  it  except  a  man  under 
aentence  of  death,  who  wishes  to  make  the  very  most  of  his  time,  and  who 
knows  that,  let  him  live  never  so  quietly,  his  complexion  will  inevitably  be 
quite  spoilt  in  the  course  of  the  week.  A  pUbn  of  good  stout  brandy  is  a  trea^ 
sure  to  a  man  in  this  situation  ;  though,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  rather  think 
I  should  still  stick  to  my  three  bottles  of  claret  and  dozen  segars/ier  diem  ;  far 
I  should  be  afraid  of  the  other  system's  effects  upon  my  nervous  system. 

In  one  of  my  previous  Maxims  I  have  laid  it  down,  that  ''  the  intensely 
amorous  temperament  in  a  female,  stamps  melancholy  on  her  eye-lid."  This, 
I  find,  has  given  rise  to  much  remark,  and  a  considerable  controversy  is  still 
going  on  in  one  of  the  inferior  periodicals.  Shakespeare,  however,  is  entirely 
on  my  side.  When  he  was  a  young  man>  and  wrote  his  Troilus  and  Cresuda, 
he  appears  indeed  to  have  thought  otherwise.  It  was  then  that  he  made  ~ 
Ulysses  say,— 

— — *«  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I 
There's  language  i^  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip  ! 
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Na J,  her  fbot  speaks ;  her  wanton  rohrits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  niotion  of  her  bociy. 
Oh,  these  encounterers  I  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  afiooating  wekome  ere  it  eomea, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tablet  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader.    Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game ^* 

Animated  and  beautifully  said^  but  the  theory  of  the  sage  6te^  qtdte  fkke ! 
The  same  poet^  after  looking  at  human  nature  for  a  number  of  years^  arrired 
at  truer  yiews.    It  was  then  that  he  represented  JuHet. 

"^       '^  See !  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  /'* 

It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  rich  and  meditative  voluptuousness  of  iha 
a]L-aocom|dished  Cleopatra^  and  described  the  pious  resolves  of  '^  the  curled 
Antony/'  as  feeble  imd  in^fbctual  when  oppoe^  to  the  influenoe  of  that  • 

— "  Grave  charm, 

Whose  eye  beekM  forth  his  wars,  and  call*d  them  home  ;— 

Whose  bosom  was  his  cnwnet,  his  diief  end." 

« 
Helea^  in  Horner^  is  also  uniformly  represented  as  a  melancholy  creature^  and 
Ike  most  pathetic  thing  that  has  ev^r  been  written^  is  her  lamentation  over  her 
virtue  in  the  94th  Iliad.  To  conclude^  the  late  Bev.  Lawrence  Sterne  (a  prima 
eeanoisseur)  has  recorded,  in  distinct  terms,  his  opinion  as  to  which  is  ''  the 
aoMt  serious  of  all  passions."  We  four^  then^  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
as  to  this  matter. 

In  helping  a  lady  to  wine^  always  fill  the  glass  to  the  very  brim  ^  ^r  oustom 
prevents  them  from  taking  many  glasses  at  a  time  ;^and  I  have  seen  cross 
looks  when  the  rule  has  been  neglected  by  young  and  inexperienoed  dandies. 

fSitifim  fiintts^eifittf. 

The  King,  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  last  and  best  picture  of  him  may  be 
believed^  wears,  when  dressed  for  dinner,  a  very  short  uue  surtout,  trimmed 
wkh  a  little  fur,  and  embroidered  in  black  dlk  upon  the  breast,  and  afi  about 
the  button  holes,  &c— black  breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  Uack  stock.  I 
wish  to  call  general  attention  to  this,  in  the  hopes  or  seeing  his  Majesty's  ex* 
ample  speeduy  and  extensively  adopted.  The  modem  coat  is  the  part  of  our 
usual  dress,  which  has  always  given  roost  disgust  to  the  eye  of  people  of  taste ; 
and  I  am,  Uierefore,  exceedingly  happv  to  think,  that  there  is  now  a  probabi- 
lity of  its  being  entirely  exploded.  The  white  neckcloth  is  another  abomina* 
tion^  and  it  also  must  be  dismissed.  A  blue  surtout,  and  blue  trowsers  richly 
-embroidered  down  the  seams,  form  the  handsomest  dress  which  any  man  can 
wear  within  the  limits  of  European  costume. 

Mediocrity  is  always  disgusting^  exc^t,  perhaps,  mediocrity  of  stature  in  a 
woman.  Give  me  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Faerie  Queen,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Widies,  that  I  may  feel  myself  elevated  and  ennobled  ;  give  me  £ndymioB,  or 
the  Flood  of  Thessal^,  or  Pye's  AlfVed,  that  I  may  be  tickled  and  amused. 
But  on  no  account  give  me  an  eminently  respectable  poem  of  the  Beattie  or 
Campbell  dass,  for  that  merely  sets  one  to  sleep.  In  like  fashion,  give  me,  tf 
you  wish  to  make  me  feel  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  a  kookat.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  is  the  Paradise  Gained  of  the  smoker* — But,  if  you  cannot 
^ve  me  that^  give  me  a  segar ;  witk  which  whoso  is  not  contented  deserves  to 
inhale  sixteen  pipes  of  assafoetida  per  diem  in  secuki  sectihrum.  What  I  set  my 
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face  against  is  Ae  vile  mediocrity  of  a  pipe,  properly  so  called.  No  pipe  is 
eHeanly  but  the  common  Dutch  clay,  and  thiat  is  a  great  recommendation,  I  ad« 
mit ;  but  there  is  something  so  hideously  absurd  in  the  appearance  of  a  man 
i¥ith  a  day  pipe  in  his  mouth,  that  I  rather  wonder  anybody  can  have  courage 
to  present  himself  in  such  a  position.  The  whole  trilie  of  meerschaums,  &c. 
are  filthiness  itself.  These  get  saturated  with  the  odious  oil  of  the  plants  and 
are,  in  fact,  poisonous.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  have  a  pipe  at  once 
gay-looking  and  cleanly,  is  to  have  a  glass  tube  within  it,  which  can  be  wash- 
ed with  water  immediately  after  use ;  but  then  the  glass  gets  infernally  hot. 
On  the  whole,  unless  you  be  a  grandee,  and  can  a£S>rd  to  nave  a  servant  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  management  of  your  smoking  concerns,  in  which  case  a 
hookah  is  due  to  yourself,  the  best  way  is  to  have  nothing  but  segars. 

The  Havanuah  segar  is  unquestionably  at  the  head.  You  know  it  by  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  firm,  brown,  smoom,  delicately-textured,  and  soft  leaf, 
and,  if  you  have  anything  of  a  nose,  you  can  never  be  deceived  as  to  its  odour, 
for  it  is  a  perfect  bouquet.  The  Chinese  cheroots  are  the  next  in  order ;  but  the 
devil  of  it  is,  that  one  can  seldom  get  them,  and  then  they  are  almost  always 
dry  beyond  redemption.  The  best  Chinese  cheroots  have  a  delicate  greyish 
tii^e ;  and,  if  they  are  not  complete  sticks,  put  them  into  an  air-tight  vessel 
witn  a  few  slices  of  a  good  juicy  melon,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  they 
will  extract  some  humidity  from  their  neighbours.  Some  people  use  a  sliced 
apple,  others  a  carrot,  either  of  which  may  do  when  a  melon  is  not  to  be  had, 
but  that  is  the  real  article,  when  attainable*  As  to  idl  the  plai^  of  moistening 
s^ars  by  means  of  tea-kaves,  rum-grc^,  &c.,  they  are  utterly  absurd,  and.no 
true  smoker  ever  thinks  of  them.  Manilla  segars  occupy  the  third  station  in 
my  esteem,  but  their  enormous  size  renders  them  inconvenient.  One  hates 
being  seen  sucking  away  at  a  thing  like  a  waUdus-cane.  I  generally  ^d  that 
Gliddon  of  London  has  the  best  segars  in  the  market.  George  Cotton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  also  very  recherche  in  these  articles.  But,  as  I  believe  I  once  remark- 
ed before,  a  man  must  smuggle,  in  the  present  state  of  the  code. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  changed  my.  views,  as  to  some  very 
serious  parts  of  this  subject,  since  the  year  of  Grace  1818,  when  I  composed 
my  verses  to  my  pipe— 

'<  Divine  invention  of  the  age  of  Bess,*'  &c 

which  John  Schetky  is  so  fond  of  reciting,  and  which  Byron  plagiarised  so  au- 
daciously in  his  mutineering  production.  As  my  friend  Mr  Jefiroy  lately  said, 
when  toasting  Radical  Reform,  *'  Time  makes  us  all  wiser." 

Cold  whisky-punch  is  almost  unheard  of  out  of  Ireland,  and  yet,  without 
instituting  any  mvidious  comparisons,  it  is  a  liquor  of  most  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  is  frequently  attainable  where  cold  rum-punch  is  not.  The  reason 
why  it  has  got  a  bad  name  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  they  make  it  with  cold  water, 
whereas  it  ought  always  to  be  made  with  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  concoct 
and  cool  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  put  on  the  table.  In  this  way,  the  materials 
get  more  intensely  amalgamated  than  ooM  water  and  cold  whisky  ever  do  get. 
As  to  the  beautiful  mutual  adaptation  of  cold  rum  and  cold  water,  that  is  be^ 
yond  all  praise,  and  indeed  forms  a  theme  of  never-ceasing  admiration,  being 
one  of  Nature's  most  exquisite  achievements.  Sturm  has  omitted  it,  but  I 
mean  to  make  a  supplement  to  his  Reflections  when  I  get  a  little  leisure. 

No  real  smoker  uses  any  of  these  little  knick-knackeries  they  sell  under  the 
name  of  segar-tubes,  and  the  like  of  that.  The  chief  merit  of  the  thing  is  the 
extreme  gentleness  and  delicacy  with  which  the  smoke  is  drawn  out  of  the  leaf 
by  the  loving  and  animated  contact,  and  eternally  varying  play  and  pressure  of 
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that  UKNit  wokiderfiil  pieoe  of  refined  mechanism,  the  lip  of  man  ;  whereas^  if 
you  aiie  to  go  to  work  upon  a  pieoe  of  siWer,  ivory,  horn,  wood,  or  whatever 
these  concerns  are  mad^  of,  you  lose  the  whole  of  this,  and^  indeed,  you.may 
at  wdl  take  a  ppe  at  once. 

The  reason  why  many  important  matters  remain  iu  ohscurity  and  douht  is, 
that  nohody  has  adopted  the  propar  means  for  having  them  cleared  up.  For 
example,  one  often  hears  of  a  man  making  a  hargain  with  one  friend  of  his, 
that  whichsoever  of  the  pair  happens  to  die  first  will,  if  possible,  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  thereby  satisfy  the  survivor  of  the  existence  of 
ghosts.  This,  however,  is  ridiculous,  because  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may 
be  special  circumstances  to  prevent  this  particular  s|>irit  from  doing  what  ia 
wanted.  Now,  to  put  an  end  to  this  at  once,  I  hereby  invite  one  and  all  of  my 
friends  who  peruse  this  Maxim  to  pay  me  a  visit  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  Sure- 
ly you  cannot  all  be  incapable  of  doing  the  thing,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all* 

In  order  to  know  what  cod  really  is,  you  must  eat  it  at  Newfoundland. 
Herring  is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  except  on  the  banks  of  Lochfine  in  Argyle- 
shire;  and  the  best  salmon  in  the  whole  world  is  that  of  the  Boyne.  Dr 
Kitchener,  in  all  probability,  never  tasted  any  one  of  these  things,  and  yet  the 
man  writes  a  book  upon  cookery !  It  is  really  too  much  for  a  man  to  write 
about  salmon,  who  never  eat  it  until  it  had  been  kept  for  ten  days  in  a  tub  of 
snow,  which  is  the  case  with  all  that  comes  to  London,  excepting  the  very  few 
salmon  caught  in  the  Thames,  and  these  are  as  inferior  in  firmness  and  gusto 
to  those  of  a  mountain  stream,  as  the  mutton  of  a  Lincolnshire  Squire  is  to  that 
ei  Sir  Watkin  of  Wales,  or  Jamie  Hogg  of  Ettrick.  This  fish  ought  to  be  eat 
as  soon  fus  possible  after  he  is  caught.  Nothing  can  then  exceed  the  beautiful 
tmrdiness  of  his  texture,  whereas  your  kept  fish  gets  a  flaccidity  that  I  cannot 
away  with. 

N.  B.  Simple  boiling  is  the  only  way  with  a  salmon  just  caught ;  but  a  gen- 
tleman df  standing  is  much  the  better  for  being  cut  into  thickish  slices--cut 
across  I  mean — and  grilled  with  cayenne.  I  have  already  spoken  as  to  the 
sauce. 

fKBfim  &nt  llttntmtyti* 

The  best  of  all  pies  is  a  grouse-pie ;  the  second  a  black-co(^  pie ;  the 
third  a  woodcock  pie  (with  plenty  of  spices ;)  the  fourth  a  chicken-pie  (ditto.) 
As  for  a  pigeon-pie,  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  upon  any  table,  so  long  as 
there  are  chickens  in  the  world.  A  rook-pie  is  a  bad  imitation  pf  that  bad 
artide;  and  a  beef-steak-pie  is  really  abominable.  A  good  pie  is  excel- 
lent when  hot ;  but  the  test  of  a  good  pie  is,  "  how  does  it  eat  cold  ?"— Apply 
this^to^the  examples  above  dted,  and  you  will  find  1  am  conect. 

flUyim  i&nt  Imnrfxttf  mtf  JfixiSt 

Never  taste  anything  bat  whisky  on  the  moors.  Porter  or  ale  blows  you  up, 
and  destroys  your  wind.  Wine  gets  add  immediately  on  an  empty  stomacn. 
And  put  no  water  to  your  whisky,  for  if  you  once  begin  swilling  water,  you 
will  never  stop  till  you  make  a  bag  of  yourself.  A  thimblefUl  of  neat  'spi- 
rits once  an  hour  is  the  thing ;  but  one  bumper  at  starting,  and  another  ex- 
actly at  noon,  is  found  very  wholesome. 

No  man  need  .be  afraid  of  drinking  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  neat 
whisky,  when  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  mountain  air  requires 
to  be  balanced  by  another  stimulus ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  really  well,  you 
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muflt  always  ti^e  a  bumper  befbre  you  get  out  of  bed>  and  anotbier  alter  get- 
ting into  it,  according  to  the  fasbion  of  we  country  you  are  ip. 

The  Scotch  writers  of  our  day  seem  to  consider  it  as  an  established  thing, 
that  their  country  furnishes  the  best  breakfast  in  Europe ;  but  this  I  cannot 
swallow — I  mean  the  assertion — not  the  breakfast^  wnidi  I  admit  to  be  eio 
cellent^  bnt  deny  to  be  peerless.  The  fact  is^  that  breakfast  is  among  the 
things  that  have  never  yet  received  anything  like  the  attention  merited.  ^  The 
best  breakfast  is  unquestionably  that  of  France ;  their  coffee^  indeed,  is  not 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Grermany,  but  the  eatables  are  unrivalled ;  and  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  somehow  or  other,  I  can  never  help  thinking  that  Frencn 
wines  are  better  in  the  morning  than  any  others.  It  is  here  that  we  are  be- 
hind every  other  nation  in  Europe — the  whole  of  us,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish ;  we  take  no  wine  at  breakfast. 

A  philosophic  mind  devoted  to  this  subject,  would^  I  think,  adopt  a  theory 
not  widelv  differing  from  the  following,  which,  however,  I  venture  to  lay 
down  with  much  diffidence.  I  say,  then,  that  a  man's  breakfast  should  be 
adapted  to  his  pursuita**^it  should  come  home  to  his  business  as  well  as  to  his 
bosom.  The  man  who  intends  to  study  all  the  morning,  should  take  a  cup 
or  two  of  coffi^e,  a  little  well  executed  toast,  and  the  wine  of  a  partridge  or 
grouse,  when  in  season ;  at  other  times  of  the  year,  a  small  slice  of  coldfehick- 
en,  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  mustard  ;  this  Ught  diet  prepares  him  for  the 
elastic  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Op  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  the  fox-chase,  or  to  the  moors,  or  to  any  sphere  of  violent  bodily  exer« 
tion  whatever,  in  this  case  your  break&st'will  be  good  and  praiseworthy,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  it  approaches  to  the  character  of  a  good  and  praisewor- 
thy dinner.  Hot  potatoes,  chops,  beefsteaks,  a  pint  of  Burgundy,  a  quari^of 
good  old  beer — these  are  the  sort  of  materials  a  sportsman  s  dejeune  should 
consist  of.  Fried  fish  is  an  excellent  thing  also— particularly  the  herring.  If 
you  have  been  tipsy  overnight,  and  feel  squeamish,  settle  your  heart  with  half 
a  glass  of  old  cogniac,  ere  you  assume  the  knife  and  fork ;  but  on  no  account 
indulge  the  whimsies  of  your  stomach,  so  as  to  go  without  a  real  breakfast. — 
'*  L'  appetit  fsietU  en  mangeant,"  quoth  the  most  veracious  of  adages — there- 
fore begin  boldly  upon  something  very  highly  peppered,  and  as  not  as  Go- 
morrah, and  then  no  fear  of  the  result.  You  wul  rcel  yourself  another  man, 
when  you  have  laid  in  a  pound  of  something. 

Of  tea,  I  have  on  various  occasions  hinted  my  total  scorn.  It  is  a  weak, 
nervous  afildr^  adapted  for  the  digestion  of  boarding-school  misses,  who§e  oc- 
cupation is  painting  roses  from  the  life,  practising  qiuiHrilles,  strumming  on  the 
instrument,  and  so  forth.  Old  people  of  sedentary  habits,  may  take  chocolate 
if  they  like  it ;  I,  for  my  part,  stick  to  cofifee  when  I  am  studious. 

fSlBfim  i9nt  mmdfxtV  atitr  J^mttib* 

By  eating  a  hearty  breakfast,  you  escape  the  temptation  of  luncheon — ^a 
snare  into  which  he  who  has  a  sufficient  respect  for  his  dinner  will  rarely 
fall. 

1  agree  with  Falsta£E>  in  his  contempt  for  the  prevalent  absurdity  of  eating 
eggs,  ^gs,  eggs  at  breakfast.  "  No  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage,"  say  I. 
I  prefer  the  chicken  to  the  egg,  and  the  hen,  when  she  is  really  a  &ie  bird, 
and  well  roasted  or  grilled,  to  the  chicken. 

Cold  pig's  face  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  for  breakfast,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  unless  you  are  to  be  active  shortly  after,  for  it  is  so|good 
that  one  can  scarcely  help  taking  a  great  deal  when  one  begins  to  it.    Eat  it 
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with  riiallot  vin^ar  ftnd  French  roustatd.  Fruit  at  hreakfost  is  what  I  can- 
not recommend ;  but  if  you  will  take  it,  be  sure  not  to  omit  another  dram 
after  it,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly  feel  heavyish  all  the  morning. 

N.  B.-^The  best  breakfast  dram  is  whisky,  when  it  is  really  very  old  and 
fine,  but  brandy  is  more  commonly  to  be  had  in  perfection  among  the  ma« 
jority  of  my  readers.  Cherrv  brandy  is  not  the  thing  at  breakfast ;  it  is  too 
sweet,  and  not  strong  enough.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  people  of  ex- 
traordinary research,  give  you  whisky  strongly  imj^regnated  with  a  variety  of 
mountain  nerbs;  And  this  I  am  bound  to  admit,  is  attended  with  the  most 
admirable  consequences ; — ^but  they  will  not  part  with  their  receipts,  therefore 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  tne  fact.  Be 
sure  you  take  it  when  on  the  spot. 

Some  people  wear  Cossacks  with  silk  stpckings — nothing  can  be  in  worse 
taste.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  their  Cossacks  smack  of  d^e  Don, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  so  decidedly  oriental, 

Mtifim  (l^t  li^ntftttt  antr  (!Cfigj^. 

Never  wear  a  coat  with  a  velvet  collar — ^not  even  a  surtout.  This  maxim  is, 
however,  almost  unnecessary';  for  no  tailor,  whose  coat  it  is  possible  to  wear, 
would  ever  think  of  putting  a  velvet  collar  on  any  vesture  intended  to  be  worn 
on  the  west  side  of  Temple-Bar. 

imyim  d^nt  ytanrftttf  atitr  0bxfSf. 

Never  eat  turtle  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  except  at  the  houses  of  West 
Indians.  The  turtle  at  the  occidental  cofieehouses  is  always  lean  and  poor,  and 
wants  the  oriental  richness  and  flavour  of  Bleaden's. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  invention  of  a  new  tie.  You  might  al- 
most as  easily  find  out  a  sixth  order  of  architecture.  I  once  made  a  drawing  of 
a  nodus  from  a  Lachrymatory  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  found  it  had  a  good 
effect  when  reduced  to  practice.  Its  great  beauty  was,  that  you  did  not  know 
where  the  knot  began,  nor  where  it  ended.  Even  of  the  originality  of  this  tie, 
I  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  till  one  evening  at  the  Opera  I  neard  Hughes  Ball 
exclaim,  in  an  ecstasy  of  surprise  and  admiration, — ^'  By  G— d,  there's  a  new 
tie!" 

iiSUijim  (But  ^i^n'ntt'n  mys  (SXthtni^  . 

Man  and  wife  genei  ally  resemble  each  other  in  features,  never  in  disposition. 
A  goodnatured  man  marries  a  shrew — a  choleric  man,  an  insensible  lump  of 
matter — a  witty  man,  an  insipid  woman — and  a  very  great  fool,  a  blue-stock- 
ing. 

The  reason  of  the  resemblance  in  face  I  take  to  be  this ;  every  man  thinks 
himself  the  handsomest  person  in  existence ;  and  therefore,  in  looking  out  for 
a  wife,  he  always  chooses  the  woman  that  most  nearly  resembles  himself. 

The  reason  for  dissimilarity  in  disposition,  is  even  more  plain.  Every  one 
respects  another  for  the  quality,  good  or  bad,  which  he  himself  wants.  Be- 
sides, this  sort  of  opposition  prevents  the  holy  and  happy  state  from  getting 
flat,  as  it  otherwise  would,  and  produces  upon  it  the  same  effects  as  acid[s 
upon  an  alkali.  The  worthy  Bisnop.  of  Durham  was  lamenting  to  Dr  Paley 
the  death  of  his  wife — "  We  lived  nineteen  years  together,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  and  never  had  two  opinions  about  anything  in  all  that  time.  What 
think  you  of  that.  Doctor  ?"—"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  Paley,  in  his 
broad  Carlisle  accent,  "  I  think  it  must  ha*  neeu  vera  flat."  I  am  orthodox, 
and  quite  agree  with  Dr  Paley. 
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0bKjlim,  (Out  Umilrir^  wc(n  WoHMttf^. 

Some  pe(^le  talk  of  devils ;  all  oar  common  devils  are  damnable.  The 
best  devil  is  a  slice  of  roasted  ham  vrhich  has  been  basted  with  Maddra,  and 
then  spiced  with  Cayenne. 

HUcfiM  (Out  f^n^tetr  fttilf  fl^ftirtemtl. 

In  Paris  there  is  no  lestaarateiir  whose  house  unites  all  the  requisites  fm 
dining  well.  I  have  had  long  experience  of  them^  and  can  speak  with  autho- 
rity. BeauviUiers'  is  a  good  quiet  house,  where  you  get  all  the  r^ular  French 
di^es  admirably  dressed.  His  fneiusees  depoutet,  are  not  to  be  surpassed; 
they  have  a  delicate  flavour  of  the  almond,  wldch  is  quite  inimitable— ^d  his 
fxUes  and  vol^u-verUs  are  superb.  But  he  has  neither  hi^^etables  nor  his 
venison  so  early  as  Very.  I  don't  by  any  means  i^ee  with  those  people  who 
extol  the  cookery  at  Vary's ;  it  is  excelknt,  certainly — ^but  not  better  than 
that  of  the  other  first-rate  houses.  The  thing  in  which  Very  really  surpasses 
all  the  rest,  is  in  his  desserts  ;  his  fruits  are  magnificent,  and  look  as  if  they 
came  fhnn  the  gardens  of  Brobdignag.  I  used  to  like^  the  cookery  and  the 
diambertin  of  Uie  Trais  freres  pronengaux,  but  I  think  this  house  has  fidlen 
off  latterly  in  everything  but  those  delicious  sallads — *^  Spots  of  greenery/'  as 
Mr  Coleridge  calls  them.  The  cookery  at  Grignion's,  I  think  decidedly  bad;^ 
but  his  white  wines,  and  particularly  the  Haut  Barsac,  have  what  my  firiend 
Goethe  calls  a  paradise  clearness  and  odour.  The  only  place  where  one  can 
dine  well,  from  soup  down  to  Cura9oa,  is  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  though  it 
stands  in  a  villainous  dirty  street.  If  anybody  wants  to  know  how  far  the 
force  of  French  cookery  can  go,  let  him  dine  ieit  the  Rocher — especially  if  he 
is  a  piscivorous  person,  like  myself.  The  soups  are  beyond  all  praise-nmd 
the  potage  prentarUere,  (spring  soup,)  absolutely  astounds  you  by  the  prema- 
turity of  vegetation  which  it  proves.  I  ate  asparagus  soup  at  tne  Rocher  de 
Cancale,  on  the  18th  of  January.    Rupee  Cancalieneis,  esto  perpetua  I 

At  a  restaurateur's,  when  you  ask  for  any  wine  above  the  pitch  of  vin  or- 
dinaire,  always  examine  the  cork  before  you  allow  the  sommelier  to  draw  it. 
This  is  a  maxim  worth  any  money.  The  French  have  an  odious  custom  of  al- 
lowing people  to  have  half  bottles  of  the  higher  wines.  The  waiters,  of  course, 
fill  up  tne  bottle  with  an  inferior  sort,  and  seal  it  agai^  ;  so  that  you  frequent- 
ly get  your  Sauteme  christened  with  Chablis.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
uiat  at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  this  trick  is  very  commonly  played  o£  It  cer- 
tainly injures  the  respectability  of  the  house,  and  even  endangers  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons.  I  ought  here  in  gratitude  to  mention,  that  at  PrSvofs,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  second-rate  restaurateurs,  I  have  druidc  dellcions  Chaiaxu  griSi 
— «  wine  very  rarely  found  in  the  Cartes, 

In  Paris,  when  you  have  two  invitations  for  the  same  evening,  (one  from  an 
£nglish,  and  one  from  an  Irish  lady,^  always  acc^t  the  latter.    Tou  may  be 

Suite  sure  of  having  supper  at  the  Irish  house,  which  will  not  be  the  case  at 
lie  English  one ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  having  the  best  punch* 

Mtiyim  (But  ItotOmtr  aiOi  i^tfUtnii. 

As  a  general  rule,  never  accept  an  invitation  to  a  French  Soiree,  unless  you 
are  fond  of  Eau  eucrie  Ecart6  at  night,  and  disorder  of  the  colon  next  morn- 
ing. 

When  you  have  an  invitation  to  one  or  more  parties  in  the  same  evening, 
always  accept  that  oi  vaold  maid  (if  you  receive  one)  in  preference  to  llie 
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othen.  You  are  mure  of  being  better  received^  and — I  don't  know  for  what 
reason,  but  the  faot  is  so— old  maids  are  generally  Amd  of  that  last  meal  of 
the  day,  commonly  called  supper.  Your  attention,  besides,  to  the  lots  of  iced 
punch,  dispenses  you  from  paying  much  to  the  ladies  d  U  glace,  who  nmster 
m  great  force  on  such  occasions. 

NeTer  wear  a  bright  purple  coat— 4t  does  not  harmonize  well  with  any  co- 
lour or  trowsera. 

All  the  poets  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  except  Sir  Walter  Scott,  look  lean 
and  hungry.    I  do  not  except  Coleridge,  because  he  never  writes. 

Mtcftm  i9nt  l^nlittlf  uvCtf  Ctoentietlft. 

The  best  oo£^  in  Paris  is  made  at  the  Cafe  des  MiUe  Co&mae««-or,  as  Mr 
Jeffirey  r^oioeth  mcxe^  to  spell  it,  the  Caffee  des  Millxs  Coloimei  /  and  ibe 
liqueurs  are  superb.  The,  Belle  Limonadiere,  alas  I  hath  passed  away-«-but  the 
rooms  are  more  splendid  than  ever.  There  is  a  paradise  opened  lately  on  the 
Boulevard,  called  the  Caf^  Turc  ;  but  then  it  is  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temj^ 
—-and  who  ever  went  there  since  the  Revolution  ?  The  gardens  are  but  half 
lighted — so  as  to  throw  a  delicious  and  dreamy  twilight  about  you — and  thk 
constrasts  admirably  with  the  blaze  of  glory  which  flashes  on  you  as  yon  enter 
the  saloon  itself,  all  glittering  with  mirrors,  and  glowing  with  gold,  and  firettsd 
with  what  seem  diamonds,  rubies,  and  amethysts !  The  CafS  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  superb  Turkish  hall,  and  is  gorgeous  as  the  Opium-Eater's  Ori- 
ental Dreuns,  or  a  Chapter  in  Vathek !  Mr  Wordsworth  described  this  CqfS : 

4 

^^  Fabric  it  seems  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  golden  column  upon  column  high 
Uplifted — ^towers,  that  on  their  restless  ftonts 
Bear  star»— illumination  of  all  gems— 
Far  sinking  into  splendour,  wiSiout  end  I*' 

Nothing  is  so  humiliating  to  a  man  of  reflection,  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  him  that  he  mu  been  drunk 
the  night  before.  I  do  not  mean,  gentle  reader,  that  he  repents  him  of  having 
been  drunk — this  he  will,  of  course,  consider  meritcHrious— but  he  cannot  help 
the  intruding  persuasion,  that  all  the  things  he  uttered  after  he  entered  into  a 
state,  of  dvilation  (if  he  recollects  anything  about  them)  were  utter  stupidi- 
ties, which  he  mistook  at  the  time  for  either  wit,  wisdom,  or  eloquence. 

People  often  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  cunning  fdlow.  This  can  never  be 
true— for  if  he  were,  nobody  could  find  out  that  ne  was. 

Cayenne  pepper  in  crystals  is  a  most  meritorious  invention  of  those  worthy 
lads,  the  AYaughs  in  Regent  Street.  Before  their  time  the  flavour  of  Cayenne 
could  never  be  equally  distributed  through  soups  and  sauces. 

No  artist  or  musician,  that  was  ever  good  for  anything  ne  euch,  was  ever 
good  for  anything  else.  Even  Michel  Angelo  was  a  very  indifferent  poet— 
thoun^  Mr  Wordsworth  has  taken  the  troin)le  to  translate  some  of  his  somiets. 


It  it  Bingular  that  scarcely  any  tailor  who  can  make  a  coat  well^  can  make 
pantaloons.  Such  tailors  are  like  those  historical  painters  who  could  paint 
figures,  but  not  landscapes.  Stulze  is  the  Raphael  of  tailors,  but  he  is  falling 
fast  into  a  hard  and  dry  style  of  cutting :  Nugee  is  the  Correggjio — ^but  there 
18  no  Michel  Angelo— no  master  of  the  gran  CorUomo*  Place  is  the  Radical 
tailor — but  ainte  he  became  a  Westminster  reyiewer,  he  is  more  engaged  in 
cutting  up  than  cutting  out.  I  wonder  if  he  sends  in  his  bills  quarterly  as 
well  as  his  reyiews !  Cameron  &  Co.^  the  army  tailors  of  Henrietta  Street^ 
make  the  best  pantaloons  in  London :  and  nobody  can  achieye  like  them  a 
pair  of  tight  pantaloons — a  thing,  as  Dr  Johnson  pathetically  obseryes^  always 
^pectedy  and  neyer  found  ! 

0Ufim  (9nt  %ttti)iretr  antr  CSottit]^|p(^t]b. 

There  is  one  sort  of  tie  which  it  is  yery  difficult  to  make,  and  which  I  can- 
not explain  to  my  readers  without  a  diagram.  It  contains  in  itself,  howeyer, 
Che  elements  of  lul  other  ties :  and  when  a  man  can  make  this  one  well,  he  has 
the  secret  of  all  the  rest. 

Much  is  said  about  the  French  politeness.  I  do  not  think  them  a  polite 
people,  and  for  this  reason  :  In  France,  if  you  eyer  do  get  drunk,  it  must  be 
w^e  the  ladies  are  at  table — for  they  quit  it  along  with  you.  Now,  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  proof  of  utter  want  of  politeness  to  get  drunk  before  women — and  not 
ti»  get  drunk  at  all,  proyes  a  man- to  be  equally  unfit  for  a  state  of  ciyilation. 

Despise  humbug. — I  once  dined  with  Wilberfbrce,  in  company  with  a  black 
who  had  been  manumitted.  Mr  Wilberforce's  reason  for  niacins  him  at  taUe 
yrith  gentlemen^  was,  that  ^'  he  was  a  man  and  a  brother. '  I  think  Mr  Wil- 
berforce's Mack  servants  must  haye  thought  their  case  yei^  hard  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  ex-slaye. 


Of  Wbisky  there  are  nunre  numerous  yarieties  than  of  any  other  spirit. 
Perhaps^  however,  in  this  I  may  be  deceived,  for  my  greater  intimacy  with 
that  fluid  may  make  me  more  sensitiye  as  to  the  minute  distinctions  of  taste. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  France  the  palate  d  the  connoisseur  is  equally  cogno- 
scent  of  the  yarieties  of  brandy.  I  repent,  that  during  my  late  tour  in  that 
country,  I  did  not  make  inquuies  on  this  most  important  point ;  but  I  shall 
decideoly  ask  my  friend  the  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  a  roan  lor  whom  I  have  a 

E articular  esteem,  concerning  it,  when  I  next  shall  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
im  at  Ambrose's. 

with  respect  to  the  last  maxim,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  corroboration  of  the 
hypothesis  there  hinted  at,  (hinted  at,  I  say,  for  I  by  no  means  pledge  myself 
to  the  dead  certainty  of  the  fact,)  that  a  most  particular  diversity  of  taste  ex- 
ists in  the  seyeral  rums.  Antigua  has  a  peculiar  smack  and  relish,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  known  fVom  Jamaica  at  first  gulp.  Vet  it  is  very  possible,  experto 
crede,  to  bam  even  a  connoisseur,  by  giving  him  good  whisky— free  fej^i  the 
empyreumatic  taste  which  \»frequtenily  observable  on  several  eyen  of  licensed 
whiddes,  and  always  on  potheen — mixed  subdolously  with  burnt  brown  sugar. 
It  is  a  great  imitation. 
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Tb  return  to  whisky.  Inishowen  is  generally  accounted  the  best  potheeil; 
but  as  far  as  regards  my  own  private  drinking,  1  prefer  that  manufactured  at 
Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  I  have  frequently  drunk.it  with 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton,  who,  by  the  by,  is  most  untruly  and  unfairly  aba- 
sed by  the  little  Whig  Ubeller,  Ttoi  Moore,  in  his  Fudge  Family,  (p.  61,) 
in  company  to  be  sure  with  much  higher  people,  which,  ci  course,  is  a  con- 
solation. Potheen  improves  muck  by  age.  I  must  say,  that  one  principal 
reason  of  its  being  preferred  to  Parliament  whisky,  arises  fhim  the  natural 
propensity  to  do  what  is  forbidden ;  and  I  add  as  my  candid  opinion,  that  if  it 
were  taxed,  it  wcmld  not  be  in  such  estimation,  as  that  procured  by  scientific 
distillation  from  large  stills — that  is,  if  the  great  distillers  could  be  depended 
upon  for  honesty,  and  were  not  to  be  suspected  shrewdly  of  making  use  of 
other  ingredients  than  malt. 

N.  B. — I  here  intended  to  have  gone  in  at  some  length  to  the  divers  dua- 
lities of  aU  the  whisky  fluids  of  the  empire,  and,  with  a  minute  and  critical, 
and,  on  mine  honour,  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole,  to  have  given  my  opi- 
nion on  their  various  merits  or  demerits ;  but  I  fear  that  the  consideration 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  a  list  of  mere  maxims.^  Brevity  is  the  very  soul 
(not  of  wit,  to  be  sure,  in  this  case,  for  that  vain  and  fnvolous  ingredient 
ought  to  be  far  from  our  thoughts  when  discussing  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
human  race,  but — ^  of  apophthegms ;  but  when  these  my  Maxims  are  ga- 
thered, as,  Grod  willing,  tney  shaU  be,  into  a  separate  volume,  I  shall  about 
this  part  of  them  insert  a  long  and  deeply  meditated  paper,  in  which  I  shall 
chemically,  scientifically,  compotically,  and  empirically^ — a  word  which  I  here 
use,  Mr  Coleridge,  in  its  true  and  original  sense,—- discuss  the  whole  subject, 
in  such  a  way,  that,  like  Dr  Barrow  preaching  before  King  Charles  the  Second, 
it  will  be  universally  conceded  to  me  that  I  have  exhausted  it.  Mr  William 
Thomas  Brande  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  have  kindly  consented  to  draw  up  the 
chemical  tables,  with  the  same  precision  as  they  have  already  done  those  for 
wines.  I  have  also  in  hand  a  paper  written  by  a  couple  of  ingenious  philoso- 
phers, *^  On  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Porter,'  seriously  summed  up  by  them 
.with  that  skill  and  talent  which  so  tridy  marks  those  emment  and  erudite  men  ; 
and  that,  too,  I  shall  insert  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  my  volume.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  paper. 

In  parts  out  of  Ireland,  you  cannot  convince  people  of  the  right  method  of 
pronoundng  and  spelling  potheei^.  Th^y  will  have  it  that  it  is  Potch-cheen, 
or  some  such  thing.  It  is  simply  the  diminutive  of  pot,  and  would,  indeed, 
be^  more  9orrect  without  the  medial  h,  which,  however,  has  gained  insertion 
in  con^uence  of  the  thick  utterance  of  the  people.  So  squire  makes  squireen, 
a  poor  little  squire,  as 

*^  We^ll  take  it  kind  if  you  provide 
A. few  sqidreent,^* 

Thomas  Moore. 
Devotee,  contracted  (by  aphoeresis)  to  'votee,  becomes  'voteen,  to  si^ify  a 
little,  mean,  superstitious  worshipper.  Buckeen  is  a  poor  attempt  at  being  a 
buck,  such  as  you  see  in  Prince's  Street,  Edinbui^h,  for  instance,  &c  &c..  So 
Potteen,  corrupted  to  ^theen,  is  a  little  pot ;  and  thence,  by  a  natural  meto- 
nymy, signifies  the  p4^{£,ction  of  that  utensil. 

A  curious  book  might  be  written  on  mispronunciations.  Is  there  a  man  in 
ten  who  calls  Bolivar  correctly  ?  Every  one  almost  is  ready  to  rhyme  him  a& 


Whereas  it  should  be. 


Bold  Simon  Bolivar, 

Match  for  old  Oliver,  &c.  &e. 

Few  can  deceive,  or 
Baffle  Bolivar. 
12 
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In  plftjnng  dqmino^  you  eaiuiot  be  said  to  have  a  good  hand  unless  70^ 
fiv&oi  one  number,  and  one  of  these  a  double.    This,  well  played,  with  first 
move,  «aght  in  general  to  win  the  game. 

In  vino  Veritas  is  an  old  saying,  bat  searcely « true  one.  Men's  minds,  when 
elevated  bv  wine,  car  anything  ebe,  become  apt  to  exaggeration  of  feeling  of 
every  kincL   I  have  often  found  In  vino  aeperitag  to  be  a  much  truer  dictum. 

Some  people  tell  you  that  you  should  not  drink  claret  after  strawberries, 
lliey  are  wrong,  if  the  daret  be  good.  The  milky  taste  of  good  claret  coheses 
admumbly  with  the  strawberry — somewhat  like  cream.  If  the  claret  be  bad, 
it  \fi  quite  a  different  affidr ;  and  suspect  it,  if  you  find  the  master  of  the  house 
anxious  not  to  make  the  test.  Gewge  Faulkner  of  Dublin — I  was  going  to 
say,  my  friend  Faulkner,  until  I  recollected  that  he  was  dead  some  thirty 
odd  years  before  I  was  bom— Swift's  printer,  Foote's  Peter  Paragraph — who 
does  not  know  George  ? — used  to  sit  a  whole  night  with  a  solitary  strawberry 
at  the  bottom  of  his  glass,  over  which  he  used  to  pour  generally  "four  bottles  of 
daret.  J  do  so,  Greorge  would  say,  because  a  doctor  recommended  it  to  him  for 
its  cooling  qualities.  The  idea  that  cold  wine  should  not  be  drunk  after 
cool  fruit  is  nonsense.  If  you  feel  the  claret  chill  you,  you  will  find  the  re* 
medy  in  the  seventy-fifth  maxim  of  this  series. 
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If  you  be  an  author,  never  disturb  yourself  about  little  squibs,  &c.  against 
ou.  If  you  do,  you  will  never  be  at  rest  If  you  want  to  annoy  the  squib- 
er,  pretend  never  to  have  heard  of  them.  It  is  only  five  days  ago  since  I  was 
in  company  with  Rogers  and  Tom  Moore,  and  no  pair  could  harmonize 
better.  —Yet  who  does  not  know  Tom's  epigram  on  Sam  ?  Rogers  had  made 
him  a  present  of  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  there  was  the  very  com- 
mon fronti^iece  of  the  devil  in  shape  of  a  serpent,  twining  round  down  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  with  the  fatal  apple  in  his  mouth,  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  presenting  to  Eve ;  and  under  it  Tom,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the  evil  spirit, 
whose  picture  he  was  inq^ting,  wrote— 


*'  With  eqital  good  nature,  good  ghace,  akb  good  looks, 
as  the  devil  gave  apfle8,  sam  bogebs  gives  books*' 


» 


An  unkind  return  certainly  for  dvility.  The  cut  at  the  looks  was  particular-* 
ly  unfair,  as  Mr  Rogers  is  a  bachelor;  but  he  only  laughed,  as  he  always  does, 
and  the  thing  passed  off  like  water  from  a  duck's  back. 

Never  repine  on  account  of  that  mediocrity  of  station  in  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  you.  Why  should  you  do  so  ?  Would  you  wish  to  be  the 
King  ?  I,  for  one,  should  unquestionably  consider  that  situation  as  a  dedded 
bore.  What !  submit  to  have  all  your  motions  placarded  in  the  papers  ?  low 
scribes  spouting  away  pro  and  con  every  time  you  .  ..  your  dress,  your  house, 
your  ministers,  your  tipple — anything,  in  short  ?  What  1  to  be  surrounded  by 
an  eternal  retinue  of  Iprds  and  grooms,  and  God  knows  all  what?  A  shock- 
ing state  of  suffering  indeed,  and  demanding  more  than  Christian  endurance. 
I  would  not  be  King,  in  anything  like  a  free  country  at  leas^  upon  any  pos- 
sible terms.  If  one  were  a  real  despot,  the  case  might  be  better,  I  admit ;  for 
then  one  could  appoint  some  under-scrub  of  a  Viceroy,  or  I^ord  lieutenant, 
or  Captain-Genera^  or  so^  to  hold  the  courts^  give  the  grand  dinneni,  sign  the 
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death-wamiiit9>  lide  in  state^  and  all  ihe  rest  of  it,  in  pbee  of  one ;  while  you 
enjoyed  yourself)  m  it^^atdl  yMit  tkacfy  9n  bwab  oelrtMl  ietreat,  such  as 
Capree,  or  the  Happy  Valley  in  Rasselas.  But  even  that  is  not  what  I  enry. 
I  have  no  wirfi  to  exerdae  despotie  power,  and  'dietvfore  I  baite  no  wiab  to 
00(^688  ft.  Any  orown  would  be  to  me  ao  nruch  4u  tH)p,  What  la  theobjed  of 
numan  life  ?  to  be  happy  ? — ^admitted»  In  what  doea  happineaa  oonaiat  ?  In 
decidins;  who  shall,  ana  who  shall  not,  be  hung  ?  In  having  a  flag  on  the 
top  of  the  houae  ?  In  talUfig  politics  Wid^  Canffifeig,  Sldqm,  'Liverpool,  Met- 
ternicb,  Hardenbe^,  Pozzo  de  Borgo? — I  despise  dl  such  doings.  Does  a 
nan  enjoy  Ma  be#C-steak,  his  bottle  of  excellent  port  or  dbarat,  iila  mgkt,  hia 
flirtation,  his  anything  you  please  «o  think  of,  a  bit  tiie  more  for  bc^g  eiSffA 
King,  or  Duke,  or  £mpeior,  or  «o  ?  Not  one  Mt.  I  utteiiy  dany  tlM»  thinjfi^ 
Were  I  not  Morgan  ODoherty,  I  should  like  to  be  Mustapha  Abn  Selim. 

Mnjim  &nt  ^ntiteti  anil  €Uvtj^^iif>^' 

laoare^ylookuponitasmttchbettertO'beaDctothan  tobenKing#  dMi 
the  contrary,  I  have  often  thought  it  is  almost  aa  bad.  Tou  are  annoyed  wilii 
the  aame  et^nd  troop  of  hangers-on,  only  they  are,  if  possible,  of  a  istiil  in* 
ferior  description.  Tour  house  is  not  yonr  own,  nor  yowr  tttne  Aeilh^ ;  ^ 
the  one  is  always  ftiH  of  hum-drum  bores,  ttadk^wita,  asseniiftig  idiots 
iions,  lionesses,  and  I  know  not  what  trash ;  and  the  o^ier  is  teketk  up  all  tho 
after-part  of  every  day  with  doing  ^e  civil  to  these  creatures;  tfnd  all  the 
mormg  you  have  cursed  letters  to  write  about  country  gentlemen's  sons 
Wanting  «o  be  promoted,  learned  lads  wanting  livings,  da&dies  J^xal  aspirft  to 
ait  in  die  Foreign  Office,  political  trocasseries,  farms  to  let,  mone^  to  raise, 
bonds,  mortgages,  promises  to  and  fVom  Mr  Peel — in  slM^rt,  Its  I  said  befbre, 
you  are  never  your  own  man.  The  late  Duke  Qf£  N(»folk,  to  be  sure,  used  to 
dine  every  day  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  boxes  of  a  common  cofifee-house  in 
Covent-Garden,  drink  two  bottles  of  port^«nd  then-rumble  limne  to  St  James's 
Square  in  a  jarvie.  He  did  so — Well,  and  can't  I  do  the  same  thing  quite  as 
well,  without  being  called  your  grace  at  the  etod  of  every  pint  of  wine  ?  I 
can,  and  I  know  it.  Nay,  I  am  of  ojnnion  that  I  can  do  the  same  thing  more 
com^taldy  thi^i  the  Duke,  for  I  can  doit  without  any  human  creature  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  what  I  do.  He  was  not  merely  the  stout  gentleman  in 
the  grey  coat,  and  I  am  the  tall  one  in  tlie  Uue-^Do,  there  Was  always  aome 
auspicion  offals  rank  floating  about,  or  at  least  suspected  of.  doing  ao-^-rnio  real 
sense  of  the  delights  of  pexifect  obscurity.  In  point  of  fiict,  such  adventitiooB 
afikirs  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  real  sum  of  human  felicity.  I  re* 
memb^  one  day  I  was  walking  with  my  frieml  Dr  MuUion,  and  we  oam^  in 
front  of  Burlington  House.  "  Mull,"  aays  i, ''  wiiat  a  noble  naansinn  this  is  i 
Look  at  it  attentively,  my  hearty."  He  fixed  his  fine  grey  eye  upon  the  stately 
pile,  and  after  perusing  it  with  the  utmost  diligence  of  admiration  for  some 
space,  made  answer,  "  It  is  a  grand  house  indeed,  man.  Hech  me,  man !  what 
a  dinner  I  could  eat  in  a  house  like  that !"  Chewing  the  cud  of  this  philoso- 
phical reflection,  we  jogged  along  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  wdUknown 
azure  pillars  of  Cork  Street  happened  to  attract  my  fHend'-s  notice.  My 
mind  was  still  brim -full  of  the  beautiful  architecture,  stately  air,  grand  out- 
line, &c.  &c.  See.  of  tite  ^airioran  mansion  wliicfa  we  had  just  left  to  lee- 
ward, when,  lo  and  behold !  the  Doctor  gives  me  a  little  touch  on  the  elbow. 
Just  aa  naMMh  aa  to  htot  whereabouts  we  were.  ^  Pooh,  pooh !"  said  I, 'start- 
ing round  upon  him — *^  Confound  your  blood,  Dr  Mullion,  what  make»  yo* 
attract  my  attention  to  ibis  low,  i^abby,  dirty,  abominaUe  piece  of  plebebn 
1nick-wotk>  ornamented  in  front  with  two  vile,  shapeless  wooden  posts,  with 
feneheada  viUainous  low,  «nd  daubed  over  with  a  little  sky-blue  paint  ^— 
pdxA,  poohl"— '^  We^,  aweel,"  quoth  Mull,  ^^  say  what  you  Mfce — ^but,  hech 
rfte,  man !  whut  a  dinner  I  could  eat  in  a  house  like  that  I"    This  ^did  me.> 

It  was  a  long  while  ere  I  discovered  the  moat  convenient  method  of  support^ 
ing  my  draw^n.    ft  ia  a  bore  to  have  a  separate  pair  of  bracea,  and  t!tte  usual 


schemes  of  looping  are,  all  of  them,  liable  to  objections.  The  true  way  is,  hare 
two  small  faeces  of  tape  placed  horixontaUy  along  the  waistband  of  the  nether 
integuments,  at  those  paxts  of  them  which  correspond  to  the  parts  of  the  up- 
per, touched  by  the  extremities  of  the  braces ;  nave  these  horizontal  tapes, 
say  three  inches  to  each,  attached  firmly  to  the  substance  of  the  waist- 
band ;  and  then  pass  the  brace  und^r  the  open  part  of  the  tape,  before  you 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  button  on  the  breeches.  This  is  one  of  those 
inventions  which  will  stand  the  test  so  long  asr  the  present  general  system  of 
breeches-making  is  retained ;  but  that,  I  freely  admit,  appears  to  me  to  be 
by  no  nieans  free  from  radical  defects.  The  pressure  comes  too  exclusively 
on  particular  parts  of  the  shoulders.  By  a  row  of  buttons  all  round,  this  evU 
might  be  remedied*  That  again  would  involve  inconveniences  of  quite  another, 
though  perhaps  an  even  more  distressing  order.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  mat- 
t»  which  modern  artists  have  too  much  neglected,  and  I  hereby  promise,  by 
means  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Maxim,  tio  make  not  only  the  fame,  but  the 
fortune,  of  the  man  who,  within  six, months  from  this  -date^  satis^es  mQ  that 
he  has  paid  pro|)er  a.|tQation  to  the  hint  now  conveyed. 

*  P  .  ^  4 

jWto^m  ®ttt  ^ntrreH  mtr  dFott(et]&» 

No  young  lady  should  ever  go  to  2^  masquerade  in  any  dress  aseoeiated  in 
the  minds  of  mankind  with  the  habits  of  an  inferior  order  of  society.  Put 
you  on  the  dress  of  a  pretty  Abigail,  and  the  devil  "Is  in  it,  if  there  be  no  gay 
lad  ready  enough  to  treat  you  as  he  would  treat  a  pretty  Abigail.  Hie  same 
objection  applies  to  the  wnole  race  of  milk-maids,  hay-makers,  nuns,  &c.  &c. 
Every  one  tninks  it  fair  to  be  a  little  particular  in  his  attentions  to  beings  of 
these  orders*  So,  if  you  go  after  the  publication  of  this  Maxim,  we.shall  all 
know  what^yoH  are  ^pectii:^. 

Instead  of  a  Maxim  there  ought  to  be  a  volume,  aye,  a  quarto,upon  the  or* 
der  to  be  observed  in  the  wines  nanded  round  during  dinner.  I  have  long  ago 
mentioned,  that  I  disapprove,  on  general  and  philosophical  principles,  of  a  great 
mixture  of  wines  during  the  repast ;  but  this  was  said  with  an  eye  to  those, 
on  the  one  side,  who,  unlike  myself,  are  of  a  delicate,  stomachic  orgs^ni- 
zation,  and  to  those,  on  the  other,  who,  like  myself,  intend  to  take  a  proper 
doze  after  dinner  is  down.  The  man  who  has  the  stomach,  or  the  man  who 
intends  to  exemplify  the  sobriety,  of  a  horse,  may  mix  wines  to  a  very  con- 
siderable  extent,  nay,  in  feu^t,  ought  to  do  so.  The  rule  is  this :  Begin  with 
the  wines  of  the  most  delicate  aroma  and  flavour,  and  terminate  with  those  of 
a  more  decided  character.  Let  the  burgundies  come  immediately  after  the 
soup,  then  the  champagnes,  the  hocks  last.  Burgundy,  after  anything  sweet 
has  touched  the  mouth,  is  not  worth  drinking.  After  champagne,  and  stiiLmore 
after  hock,  it  is  quite  insipid.  Attend  to  this  carefully,  for  I  often  see  tilings 
grievously  misplaced. 

The  preceding  Maxim  will  probably  give  rise  to  mudi  and  anxioua  discis- 
sion. To  narrow  the  field,  therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  dedaring,  that 
there  are  two  liquids  which  may  be  eternally  varied  in  their  application  cUuisg 
dinner,  with  whidi  you  may  begin  and  end,  and  which  you  may  intcrspene, 
ad  lUfitttm,  whenever  you  like,  and  whatever  you  have  baen  eating  and  cbiidi* 
ing.  These  two  gifts  are  sherry  und  cold  rum-punch.  With  regard  to  tfcom 
you  never  can  go  wrong.  They  can  no  more  be  out  of  place  in  a  dinn^>  t|Nm' 
9  fine  tree  in  a  landscape,  or  a  fine  woman  in  a  boudoir* 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATTON. 


LONDON. 


The  TniTcls  of  General  Buon  MiniU 
taliin  Lybia  Mid  U^^per  Effsrpt,  with  Plates, 
Maps,  &C.  aie  anoounced  for  early  publi. 
cation, 

Mr  Percival  has  in  the  press,  a  History 
of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
public. 

Letters  from  Spain,  in  the  years  I82T, 
1829,  1823.  By  liieateoant-GeneralGuil^ 
lanme  de  VandoaooarC,  &€•  9u»  Soc 

Letters  of  Horaee  Walpole  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford)  to  the  Earl  of  Hetitford, 
during  his  Lordship^s  Embassy  in  Paris. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Human  Spleen. 
TnMslated  from  a  scarce  Latin  Work  by 
George  Murray  Paterson,  Mi  D.,  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  Service,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon. 
don,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
&c.  &x. 

Mr  Mills,  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  His- 
tory of  Chivalry. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies  is  announced,  by  Captain  Thomas 
Southey,  Royal  Navy. 

Dr  Dawson,  of  Sunderhmd,  is  about  to 
publish  a  New  System  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  together  with  an  original  Nosology, 
whidi  embraces  Physiolo^  and  Morbid 
Anatomy. 

Gilmore,  or  the  Last  Lockioge,  A  ^ovd. 

Early  in  the  winter  will  appear,  a  De- 
scription of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  by  the 
late  S.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor  of  the 
Mission  to  Ashantee ;  to  which  are  added, 
a  Narrative  of  Mr  Bowdich's  Last  Voyage 
to  Africa,  terminating  at  his  deftth :  Re- 
maf  ks  on  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands ;  and 
a  Description  of  the  English  Settlements 
on  the  River  Gambia,  by  Mrs  Bowdich. 

Sir  Richa^  C.  Hoare,  Bart  is  about  to 

Siblish  the  Second  Part  of  the  Modem 
istory  of  Wiltdii(e,  containing  the  Hun- 
dred of  HcTtesbury. 

Illustrations  of  Conchology,  according 
to  the  System  of  Ijamarck,  in  a  Series  of 
Twenty  £n|;ravings  on  royal  4to,  each 
plate  containing  many  Specimens.  ByE.  A. 
Cxoueh. 

J  Alice  AUnn,  the  Country  Town,  and 
other  Tales.    By  Alex.  Wilson. 

Chrisdan  Truth,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
on  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  Regenera- 
tion, Predestination,  and  on  the  indiffer- 
ence to  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  Pow- 
lett,  is  in  the  Press. 

A  Description  of  the  Gknus  Pinus,  VoL 
II.  By  G.  Lambert,  Vice-President  of  the 
Linnmui  Society. 


The  Hermit  in  Italy  ;  or  Observations 
on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ita- 
lians, at  the  commencement  of  the  Nine-r 
teenth  century. 

Captain  Charles  Cochrane  has  in  the 
press  an  Account  of  a  Twenty  Months* 
Residence  in  Columbia. 

Dr  Blackall  has  nearlv  ready  for  publi- 
cation, a  third  edition  of  his  Observations 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  DropdM. 

An  additional  volume  of  Letters  by  An* 
na  Seward,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
developing  the  progress  of  an  early  attach- 
ment, disclosing  her  more  private  opinions 
on  various  subjects,  and  embracing  anec- 
dotes of  her  contemporaries ;  to  which  will 
be  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  her  life  and  Cha- 
racter, by  J.  HarraL 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Set- 
tlements in  Australasia,  including  the  Co- 
lonies of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Di&- 
man's  Land.  The  third  edition,  embel- 
lished with  New  Maps,  &c..  By  W.  C. 
Wentworth. 

In  the  press,  an  Outinian  Lecture  on  the 
Drama ;  shewing,  iii  a  comprehensive  point 
of  view,  its  adaptation  to  the  variety  of  hu- 
man taste  and  g^us. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Bart  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  as  delivered  at  $t  Thomas's  and 
6uy*s  Hospitals,  with  additional  Notes 
and  Cases,  by  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq.  of 
St  Thomases  Hospital. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  ac- 
companied by  a  History  of  the  Revolution 
of  1335,  or  of  the  States-General  under 
King  John.  By  A.  Thiers  and  Felix 
Bodin.     Translated  from  the  Frencli. 

A  Poem  is  announced,  entitled,  Amal- 
do,  or  the  Evil  Chalice,  and  other  poems. 
Mr  Fosbroke,  surgeon,  is  about  to  pub- 
lish some  Observations  on  the  Treatment 
of  Deafness,  on  improved  principles ;  il- 
lustrated by  one  case  of  twenty  year's,  and 
other  cases  of  long  standing,  successfully 
treated. 

The  Topography  of  all  the  known  Vine* 
yards  ;  cont^ning  a  description  of  the  kind 
and  quality  of  their  products,  and  a  Classi- 
fication. Translated  from  the  Frendi,  and 
abridged  so  as  to  form  a  Manual  and  Guide 
to  all  Importers  and  Purchasers  in  the 
Choice  of  Wine. 

Part  III.  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  de* 
scribed  and  arranged  in  conformity  with  its 
Organization.  By  the  Baron  Cuvier,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  and  Academy  of  France, 
&c.  See,  with  Engravings,  chiefly  from  the 
living  Subjects  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Hiftmy  at  Parif»  and  other.Public  CoUec- 
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ticms.  With  laige  ftdditional  descriptions 
of  all  the  Species  hitherto  named,  and  of 
many  not  before  noticed,  and  other  onsi* 
nal  matter  by  the  Translators.  By  In- 
ward Griffith,  F.L.S.  and  others^Will 
spon  appear. 

Der.Freischutz;  or,  the  Seventh  Bul« 
1^ ;  a  Series  of  Twelve  Illustrations  of  this 
popular  Opera ;  drawn  by  an  Amateur,  and 
etdied  by  George  Cruikshank;  with  a 
l^ravestie  of  the  Drama. 
.  Ck>mmentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children.  By 
Robley  Dunglisson,  M.D.  &c  &c. 

Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  countries  East  of  S3rria  and  Pales- 
tine. By  .James  Buckingham,  Es^.  au- 
tl^r  pf  Trayels  in  Palestine,  &c.  with  11- 
lujstrations. 

Mr  G.  Carey,  has  in  the  press  a  new 
e^tion  of  Every  Man  his  own  Stock-Bro- 
ker, considerably  enlarged,  including  the 
Foreign  as  well  as  the  English  Fund& 

Shortly  will  appear.  Part  I.  of  a  General 
and  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  containing  Explanations  of  the  prin- 
cipal Terms  used  in  the  Art  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Engraving, 
in  aU  their  various  branches  ;  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  their 
different  Schools ;  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  best  Books  and  Treatises  on  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  every  useful  topic  connected 
therewith.  By  James  Elmes,  M.R.I.A. 
Architect. 

Thi^Work  will  consist  of  Six  Parts, 
which,  including  an  Index,  Preface,  &c. 
will  form  one  handsome  volume  in  8vo. 

3Ir  Foster  is  preparing  for  publication, 
two  vols,  of  MSS.  Letters,  of  the  celebra- 
ted John  Locke,  and  other  contemporary 
writers. 

.  The  Rev.  W.  Eastmead  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  a  Memoir  of  the  Hy- 
ena's Den,  lately  discovered  at  Kirkdale, 
near  Kirby-Moorside,  with  a  History  of 
the  latter  place  and  its  vicinity,  to  the  dis- 
ti^ice  of  fifteen  miles. 

Fire-Side  Scenes.  By  the  Author  of 
Bachelor  and  Married  Man,  &c  &c 


Comic  Tales,  in  VttMb  By  Charlea 
Dibdin. 

The  British  Code  of  Dud  ;  a  Reference 
to  the  Laws  of  Honour,  and  the  Character 
of  Gentlemen.  An  Appendix,  in  which  is 
strictly  examined  the  case  between  the  1 0th 
Hussars  and  Mr  Battier,  with  Notes  of 
Captain  Callan,  Mr  Finch,  of  the  Life 
Guards,  &c.  See. 

Stanmore ;  or,  the  Monk  and  the  Mer- 
chant's Widow.     A  Novel. 

Monsignor  Marini,  Prefect  of  the  Va- 
tican Ardiives,  already  advantageously 
known  to  the  pubUc  by  several  learned  pro- 
ductions, has  completed  his  Monumenta 
AuTHENTiCA  AngUiB,  ScotisB,  et  Hiber- 
ni«.  This  work  will  extend  to  three  vo- 
lumes folio :  and  contains  above  ive  hun- 
dred Papal  Letters,  besides  other  predoua 
documents,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  A.D.  1216,  to  a  recent  period. ' 
The  documents  are  faithfully  transcribed 
from  the  authentic  register  of  the  Vatican ; 
and  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  pub. 
lished.  Such  aitides  as  have  correctly  ap- 
peared in  Rymer,  and  our  historians,  are 
omitted  in  the  present  work.  This  publi- 
cation, wliidi  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  topo- 
grapher, opens  with  a  learned  preface,  and 
an  elegant  dedication  to  His  Majesty* 

The  Rev.  MUes  Jackson,  of  St  PauPs, 
Leeds,  has  a  new  edition  of  his  Sermons 
nearly  ready,  in  2  vols,  duodecimo,  indu* 
ding  many  new  ones. 

Journals  of  the  Sieges  of  the  Madrat 
Army,  in  tlie  pars  1817, 1818,  and  1819,. 
with  Observations  on  the  System  accord- 
ing to  which  such  Operations  have  usually 
been  conducted  in  India,  and  a  Statement 
of  the  Improvements  that  appear  necessary. 
By  Edward  Lake,  Ensign  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  Madras  En- 
gineers. With  an  Atlas  of  Explanatory 
Plates. 

A  Series  of  Naval  Sketches,  descriptive 
of  a  Sailor's  Life.  Illustrated  by  the  draw- 
ings of  George  Cruickshank.  Small  4to, 
and  coloured  in  costume. 


EDINBURGH. 


CUdms'of  the  late  Patrick  Miller,  Esq. 
of  Dalswinton,  as  Inventor  of  the  Steam- 
Boat,  vindicated.  By  William  Miller,  late 
Major  in  the  Royfd  Regiment  of  Horse 
*  Guards. 
'  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr  William  Cullen,  and  also  an  Edition 
of  his  Physiology,  and  of  his  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic ;  to  which  will 
be  added  various  Original  Papers,  taken 
from  the  unpublished  Manuscripts  of  that 
Author.    By  John  Thomson,  M.  D. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Town  of 
Hawick,  andits  Vidni^,  indudlng  a  num- 
ber of  Circumstances  and  Anecdotes,  illus- 


trative of  the  Manners  and  Character  of 
the  Inhabitants,  with  occasional  observa- 
tions.    By  a  Trader  in  the  Town. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, with  embellishments,  in  one  vo- 
lume, large  8yo,  Saint  Bddred  of  the 
Bass,  a  Pictish  Legend  ;  tlie  Siege  of  Ber- 
wick, a  Tragedy ;  and  other  Poems  and 
Ballads,  descriptive  of  East  Lothian  and 
Berwickshire*    By  James  Miller. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  a  neat  vo- 
lume, fool^p  8vo,  Don  Giovanni,  and 
other  Poems. 

Mr  Gait  has  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, a  Novel,  entitled  Rothdan, 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PU3LICATrON». 


LONDON. 
▲ECHiTECTURE.  Hemoin  of  the  Court  of  Henry  thr 

Olympia,  ot  Topography,  ilhiBtratiTe  of    Great  2  toIs-  8vo,  L.  1 ,  4«: 


the  Actual  State  of  the  Plain  of  Olympia, 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  City  of  Blis.  By 
John  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq.  F.R.S* 
Imp.  FoL  L.4.  4s. 

Observations  on  the  rebuilding  of  liOn- 
don  Bridge,  by  John  Seaward,  Esq.  128. 

BIOGBAFHT. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Richard 
Wilson,  Esq.  R.A.  with  Testimonies  to  his 
Genius  and  Memory,  and  Remarks  on  his 
Landscapes.  By  T.  Wright,  Esq.  L.1, 
7s.  bd. 

Bx>yal  Naval  Biography,  or  Memoirs  of 
all  the  Flag  Officers,  superannuated  Rear- 
Admirals,  retired  Captams,  Post  Captains, 
and  Commanders,  &c.  By  John  Marshall, 
(B.)  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Vol. 
II.  Part  I.  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  spe- 
cimens of  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  and  an 
Estimate  of  his  Genius  and  Talents,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  great  contempora- 
ries.    By  James  Prior,  Esq.  16s, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical  Recreations,  a  series  of  amu- 
sing  and  instructive  experiments,  to  which 


Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1829. 
8vo,  16s. 

LAW. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Laws^ 
of  England.  By  the  Hon.  Roger  Nonb, 
youngest  Brother  to  Lord-keeper  GhiHd<» 
ford.  Now  first  printed  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  Hargrave  CoUectbn;  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  a  Member  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  a  Life  and  Por- 
trait of  Roger  North. 

A  Digest  of  Pleading  in  Equi^,  v^th 
Notes  of  the  Cases  decided  in  the  different 
Courts  of  Equity  on  that  subject  By  Bft* 
sil  Montagu,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Plead- 
ing in  Civil  Actions ;  comprising  a  Sum. 
mary  View  of  the  whole  Procee&gs  in  a 
Suit  at  Law.  By  Henry  John  Stedman, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     15s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bail 
in  Gvil  and  Criminal  Proceedings.  By 
Charles  Petersdorff  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.  L.l,  Is. 

MEDICIXE  AND  STJBOE&Y* 

The  London  Dissector ;  or,  System  of 
Dissections  practised  in  the  Hospitals  and 


are  prefixed  first  lines  of  Chemistry,  18mo.     Lecture-Rooms  of  the  Metropolis,  eiu^lain- 
3s.  ed  by  the  clearest  rules  for  the  use  ^  Stu- 

dents.    Sixth  edition,     ds. 

Formulary  for  the  Preparation  and  Mode 
of  Employing  several  new  Remedies,  name- 
ly, the  Nux  Vomica,  Morphine.  &c.  By 
the  late  C.  T.  Haden.  Tranuated  from 
the  French  of  Majendie.  Second  edition, 
with  numerous  Alterations  and  Additions* 
By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.  && 

On  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  and  of  die 
Thigh  Bone,  in  two  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  School  of  Great  Windmill-street ;  the 
first,  in  vindication  of  the  Audior's  Opi- 
nions against  the  Observations  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Bart ;  the  second,  to  maintain  tro 
late  Mr  John  Bell's  title  to  certain  Doc- 
trines now  advanced  by  the  same  Gentle* 
man :  illustrated  with  nine  engravings.  By 
Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.    4to,  nine  engravings,  16s. 

The  Village  Doctor:  or,  The  Ait  of 
Curing  Diseases  rendered  familiar  and  owsfh 
By  John  Scott,  M.  D.  3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  History  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Opthalmia  accompanying  the 
secondmry  Forms  of  Lues  Venerea,  fihxs- 
trated  by  Cases*  By  Thomas  HewapQ, 
A.B*  8s.  6d* 

XISCELLAKtES. 

Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  English 
History,  including  numerous  Royal  Let« 
ters,  from  Autogr^dis  in  the  British  Mu^ 
fleum^  and  ope  or  two  other  CoUections* 
Widi  Notw  and  lUuitratioBs.    By  Hmijr 


EDUCATION. 

The  Paidophilean  System  of  Educa- 
tion applied  to  the  French  I^anguage.  By 
J.  Black. 

A  Compendious  Chart  of  Ancient  His- 
tory and  Biography,  designed  principally 
fbr  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs 
John  Hurford,  of  Altrincham. 

Also  a  Brief  Summary  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, arranged  in  Periods ;  intended  as  a 
Companion  to  the  above.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Names  insert- 
ed in  the  Chart     18mo,  3s.  hdf-bound. 

Part  I.  of  Selections  f^om  Horace,  with 
English  Notes.    For  the  Use  ot  Schools. 

An  Essay  on  Education,  with  a  Chart 
of  Education.  By  the  Rev.  John  Evans, 
LL.D.  Is.  6d. 

FIVE  AET8. 

Views  in  London  and  its  Environs,  com- 
prising the  most  interesting  Scenes  in  and 
about  the  Metroplis,  from  Drawings  by  J* 
M.  W*  Turner,  R.  A.  W.  Callcot,  R.  A. 
F*  Nash,  and  W.  Westall,  and  engraved 
by  J.  C.  Allan,  No.  1. 78. 6d.  10s.  6d.  and 
14s. 

A  Grammar  of  Drawing.  By  D.  Bell, 
4to.  7s* 

HISTORY. 

Venice  under  the  Yoke  of  France  and 
of  Austris,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Courts, 
Gov^nments,  and  People  of  Iti^y.  By  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  8vo,  t  vols* 


£1118,  F.R.6.  Sec  6.  A%    Keq)er  of  tlie 
ManoBcripts  in  the  British  Museum.    In 
3  vols  crown  8vo,  L.l,  168. 

A  Besedptive  History  of  the  Steam  £n< 
gine,  by  Robert  Stuart,  Esq.  Civil  £ngi« 
neer.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  For* 
^1-Seven  SteamwEogines,  8s. 

Dreams  of  Dulocracy ;  or  the  Puritanic 
cal  Obituary ;  an  Appeal,  not  to  the  ro- 
mantic, but  to  the  gooa  sense  of  the  Bri- 
tish  public  By  me  Rev.  Geo.  Wilson 
Bridges,  Author  of  *^  A  Voice  from  Ja- 
maica."   2s.    ' 

The  Book  of  Fallacies,  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  Edited  from  the  Author's  unfi- 
nished Manuscripts.    By  a  Friend. 

Emaooipation,  or  Practical  Advice  to 
British  Slave-holders;  with  Suggestions 
for  the  General  Improvement  of  West  In- 
dia Affairs.  ^'  Let  interest,  if  no  other 
motive  wUl,  prevail."  By  T.  S.  Winn, 
384  6d. 

Mr  Beldbam^s  Vindication  of  his  New 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  from  the  Strictures  in  the  59th 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.   Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 
M»P.  on  the  Suppression  of  Public  Opi- 
nion in  India,  and  the  Banishment  with- 
out Trial  of  the  two  British  Editors  from 
that  country  by  the  Acting  Oovemor-Ge- 
neral  M^Adam.  By  a  Proprietor  of  India 
Stock. 

A  Second  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Bart.  M.P.  on  the  Suppression  of  Public 
Discussion  in  India.  By  a  Proprietor  of 
India  Stock. 

Reflexions  sur  les  demieres  Revolutions 
de  r Europe.  Par  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de 
Salvo,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Soci^t^s  Litt6- 
nures. 

The  Library  Companion;  or,  the  Young 
Man's  Guide  and  the  Old  Man's  Comfort 
in  the  Choice  of  a  Library.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  S.  A. 

Tj^graphia,  or  the  Printer's  Instruc 
tor ;  includms  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of 
Printing,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
Printers  of  England,  from  Caxton  to  the 
close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  &c.  &.C. 
By  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  2  vols.  32mo. 
L.1,  10s.  12mo,  L.3.  8vo,  L.4,  4s.  bds. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth  most  conducive  to 
Human  Happiness ;  applied  to  the  newly 
proposed  System  of  Voluntary  Equality  of 
W^th.    By  William  Thompson.  1 4s. 

Human  Subordination ;  being  an  S^e- 
mentary  Disquisition  concerning  the  Civil 
and  Spiritual  Power  and  Authorityto  which 
the  Creator  requires  the  submission  of  every 
human  being.  By  Francis  PlowdeQ,L.C.D. 
6s. 

Nos.  L  and  II.  of  the  Caricatures  of  GiH- 
ray ;  with  Historical  and  Political  lUostra- 
tioDs,  and  tompendious  Biogiaplncal  A»ec- 
doies  and  Notices.  Each  Part  will  contain 
nine  coloured  Plates,  printed  on  imperial 
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4)p.  and  the  whde  1^  completed  in  nine  or 
ten  Parts.  10s.  6d. 

The  Alliance  Dissolved ;  or  a  few  Wor^s 
to  the  Assured  and  Proprietors  of  modem 
Insurance  Companies.  Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Disci- 
pline adopted  in  the  two  English  Univer- 
sities, as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the 
Established  Church ;  in  a  Letter  respect- 
frilly  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Peel,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries  of  State,  and  M.  P.  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    By  a  Graduate.    2s. 

Anti  Nc^gro  Emandpation ;  an  Appeal 
to  Mr  Wilbcrforce. 

The  Retrospective  Review,  No.  XIX, 
6s. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By  i^ir  Egerton 
Brydges,  Bart.  In  one  voU  post  8vo.  lOs. 
6d,  boards. 

A  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline, 
and  Economy  of  Armies :  with  an  Appen- 
dix, ccmtaining  hints  for  Military  Arrange- 
ments, in  Actual  Service.  By  Robert  Jack- 
son, M.D. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Sketch-Book.  2  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  4s. 

Preference,  a  Novel.  By  Selina  Daven- 
port, Author  of  Leap-Yetur.  2  vols.  ISs, 

Rosaline  De  Vere.  2  vols.  16s. 

Shades  of  Character ;  or,  the  Infant  Pil- 
grim. By^the  Author  of ''  Michel  Kemp," 
"  Cottage  Dialogues,'*  &c.  2  vols.  16s. 

Principle,  a  fashionable  Tale'.  By  Miss 
M'Leod,  Author  of  Tales  of  Ton,  Ist,  2d, 
and  3d  series.  3  vols.  L.l,  Ss. 

Adam  and  Eve.  A  Margate  Story.  3s. 

The  Old  English  Drama,  No.  V.,  con- 
taining Love*s  Mistress,  a  Masque.  By 
Thomas  Heywood.  Crown  8yo,  2s.  6d. ; 
fine,  4s. 

The  Insurgent  Chief,  or  O^Halloran,  an 
Irish  Historical  Tale  of  1796.  3  vols.  18s. 

The  Hermit  in  Edii^  burgh  ;  or  Sketches 
of  Manners,  and  Real  Characters  and 
Scenes  in  the  Drama  of  Life.     18s. 

My  Children's  Diary ;  or  the  moral  of 
the  Passing  Hour,  a  Tale  for  Young  Per- 
sons not  under  ten  years  of  age.  1  vol. 
12mo. 

POETEY. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq. ; 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  himselt 
and  others.  To  which  are  added,  a  new 
Life  of  the  Author,  an  Estimate  of  his 
Poetical  Character  and  Writings,  and  oc- 
casional Remarks.  By  William  Roseoe, 
Esq.   10  vols.  8vo,  L.6. 

Athens,  a  Comedy  in  Verse^  in  Five 
Acts.    5s. 

The  Czar.  An  Historical  Tragedy.  By 
Joseph  Cradock,  Esa.  M.  A.  P.  S.  A»  4s. 

A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  hoacd  Bjrron. 
By  ThoBoas  Maude,  A.  B. 

Married  and  Single,  a  comedy,  by  J. 
Poole.    Ss. 
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The  Syiiod  of  Fortune^  a  Tragedy  in 
fiye  acts.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

THEOLOOT. 

Lord  Byron's  Works,  viewed  in  connex- 
ion widi  Christianity,  and  the  obligations 
of  Social  Life ;  a  Sermon  deHvered  in  Hol- 
land Chapel,  Kennington,  July  4,  1824, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D.  Is.  6d. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Historical  Wri. 


liam  Hart  Coleridge,  D.D.  Lprd  BiiBhop  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  inlands. 

Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared 
in  thdr  Principles  and  Tendency,  or  ther 
Doctrines  of  General  Redemption,  as  held 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
and  by  the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhi* 
bited  in  their  Scriptural  Evidence,  and  in 
their  connexion  with  the  civil  and  religious 


tings  of  tne  New  Testament,  with  reflec ,    liberties  of  mankind.    By  James  Nichols, 
tions  subjoined  to  each  Section.     By  the 
late  Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick.    With  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.    The  second  edition. 
L.l,  lis.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  ^e  use  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  such 
of  the  Sunday  Lessons  as  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  with  Notes.  By  Sir 
John  Bayley,  Knight  1  voL  royal  8vo. 
L.1,  66. 

Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  Influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Delivered  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St  Olave,  Southwark,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas.  Mortimer,  M.  A.  10s.  6d. 

The  Clerical  Portrait,  a  Study  for  a 
Young  Divine.    8vo.  78*  boards. 

Observations  on  the  System  of  Wesleyan 
Meth(»dism,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R. 
Johnson,  Superintendant  of  the  Hull  Cir- 
cuit. By  Mark  Robinson.  8vo.  2s»  6d. 
sewed. 

Maturings  Five  Sermons  on  the  Errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     8vo.  5s. 

The  Substance  of  Two  Discourses  upon 
the  Nature  of  Faith.  By  a  much  admired 
Prelate  of  the  last  century.     Is.  6d. 

On  the  Excellence  of  the  Liturgy ;  a  Ser- 
mon delivered  at  the  Annual  Visitation,  at 
Leeds,  June  1824.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Musgrave,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Whitkirk,  York- 
shire, chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Vernon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Price  Is. 

The  Present  Prosperous  State  of  the 
Country,  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers,  July  16, 
1824.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlatt, 
A.M. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron. 
By  a  Lajmian.    In  8vo.    Is.  sewed. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth  Cha- 
pel, on  Sunday,  June  25,  1824,  at  the 
consecration  of  Christopher  Lipscombe, 
D*D,  Lord  Bish<^  of  Jamaica,  and  of  WO- 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinity,  with  a  ^ance 
at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hi^,  ^and 
Hampton  Court.  By  John  Evans,  LL.D. 
Author  of  the  Juvenile  Tourist — Picture 
of  Worthing — Excursions  to  Windsor,  &c. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  ^shantee. 
By  Joseph  Dupui^,  Esq.  late  his  Britannic 
Majesty^s  Envoy  and  Consul  for  that 
kingdom.  Comprising  Notes  and  Re- 
searches relative  to  the  GK>ld  Coast 

A  Voyage  to  Cochin  China.  By  John 
White,  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Navy.    In  8vo,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Canadas'; 
including  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  in  the  year  1823. 
By  Edward  Allen  Talbolt,  Esq.  of  the 
Talbolt  Settlement,  Upper  Canada.  In 
2  vols.  8vo,  L.1,  Is.  boards. 

The  Three  Brothers,  or  the  Travels  and 
Adventures  of  the  three  Sherleys,  in  Per- 
sia, Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c*,  printed 
from  original  MS.,  with  Additions  and  Il- 
lustrations from  very  rare  Contemporane.* 
ous  Works ;  and  Portraits  of  Sir  Anthony, 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sherley.  In  crown 
8vo,  8s. 

Helen's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  A 
Picti»e  of  Judaism  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  F.  Strauss,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Translator. 

The  History  of  Mexico,  from  the  Spa- 
nish Conquest  to  the  present  era.  By  Ni- 
cholas Mill,  Esq.    10s.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  India ;  containing  Reflec- 
tions on  a  Voyage  to  Madras  and  Bengal, 
in  1812,  in  the  ship  Lonach  ;  Instructions 
for  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Indian 
climates :  and  Hints  to  Sureeons  and  Own- 
ers of  Private  Trading  Ships.  By  James 
Wallace,  surgeon  of  the  Lonach. 

Letters  written  from  Colombia  during 
a  journey  from  Caraccas  to  Bogota,  and 
thence  to  Santa  Martha,  1823. 
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Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  The  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay.    Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
No.  CLXVIIL,  fbr  August,  and  No. 
CLXIX  for  September. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  '  Critical 
Toumal,  No.  LXXX.  July,  1824.    iSs. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  No. 
L,  with  »  Plates  ;  exhibiting  a  View  of 


the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  Natural  History,  &c 
Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D> 
F.R.S.  Lond.  Sec.  R.S.  Edin.  &c.  &c 
With  the  assistance  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, eminent  in  science  and  literature. 
7s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Intended  Restoration 
of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as  the  Na- 
tional Monument  of  Seotland.  8r>,  5s. 


18fe4^;3  Monthly  List  of  New  PtOflicaiions. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  exhibiting  a  concbe  view  of  the 
latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.  No. 
JLXXXI.  B^Dg  the  fourth  number  of  a 
New  Series.     October  1,  1834.  6s. 

Discourses,  selected  irota  the  Manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Robert  Boog,  D.  B. 
Minister  of  the  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley. 
1  vol.  12s. 

Exotic  Flora,  Fart  XV.,  containing 
Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New,  Rare, 
or  otherwise  Interesting  Exotic  Plants, 
especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being 
cultivated  in  our  Gardens ;  together  with 
Remarks  upon  their  Generic  and  Specific 
Characters,  Natural  Orders,  History,  Cul- 
-  lure.  Time  of  Flowering,  &c.  By  William 
JadLson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo. 

The  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poems.    By 
John  MaloDlm.  l2mo,  6s. 
The  European  Review.  No.  HI.  5s. 
A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composition, 
and  Application  of  the  English  Language. 
By  Peter  Smith.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Minstrelsy ;  being  a 
Cdlection  of  the  loyal  Effusions  occasioned 
by  His  Majesty^s  Visit  to  Scotland.    6s, 

Hints  respecting  the  Improvement  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Education  of  Can- 
didates for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi. 
cine,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   By 
a  Graduate  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
Traditions,  of  Edinburgh.    By  Robert 
Chambers.  No.  II.  2s. 
Select  Views  hi  Greece.  By  H.  W.  Wil- 
y  liams,  Esq.  No.  II.  13s.  Proofs,  L.I.  Is. 
,  A  Selection  of  Tunes,  in  four  Parts, 
adapted  to  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  ■  By  John  ]^nott. 
Teacher  (^  Singing,  Edii^burgh.  3s.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica.  A  Select  List  of 
Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with  Notices 
Biographical^  Critical,  and  Bibliographi- 
caL  By  WilHam  Orme,  Author  of  Re- 
mains of  John  Owen,  D.D.  8vo,  12s. 

The  Leith  and  London  Smack  and  Steam 
Yacht  Gtdde;  comprehending  a  copious 
Topographical  d^cription  of  the  Coast  be- 
tween L6ndon,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen ;  a 
correct  Table  of  Distances  from  Point  to 
Point ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  many 
necessaiy  Lists ;  forming  at  once  an  agree- 
able and  useful  companion  to  the  voyage 
between  these  ports.  12mo,  5s.  bds. 

The  Edinburgh  Plulosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Robert  Jamesoh,Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  of  Mi- 
neralogy, and  Keeper  of  the  Museum  in 
the  University  of  Edmburgh ;  No.  XXII. 
7s,  6d. 

Atlas  of  Scotland.    Containing  Argyle- 
shire,  on  two  Sheets.   No.  XIII.  lOs.  6d. 
Elements  of  Phrenology.    By  George 
Combe,  President  of  the  ^renological  So- 
ciety.    With  two  Ennravrngs.  12mo,  ^  4s. 
Third  Report  of  ue  Duectors  of  the 
School  of  Arts.    8vo,  Is. 
The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D. 
Vol.  XVL 
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Dean  of  St  Patrick^s,  Dublin ;  containing 
additional  Letters,  Tracts,  4nd  Poems,  not 
hitherto  published ;  with  Notes,  and  a  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Addi- 
tions.   19  vols.  dvo. 

*'  The  Editor  has  obtdned  the  advaUp 
tage  of  consulting  several  of  the  Original 
Letters  of  Dean  Swift,  and  even  adding  to 
the  number  two  or  three  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished, under  the  following  singular  cir- 
cumstances: — These  valuable  documents 
were  in  possessbn  of  the  late  l%eophilus 
Swift,  Esq.,  who  dying  in  furnished  lodg- 
ing in  London,  his  papers  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  totally  in- 
capable of  estimating  their  value.  Many, 
inaeed,  by  far  the  greater  part,  were  treat- 
ed as  ot^ary  waste  paper,  and  the  rest 
were  saved  from  the  shme  &te  by  Mr 
Smith,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  liberality, 
who  was  much  grieved  and  surprised  at 
tke  condition  in  which  he  discovered  the 
correspondence  of  Swift  and  of  Pope,  and 
sevend  of  the  miscellaneous  Poems  of  the 
former.  Several  of  these  are  sdU  in  the 
Editor's  hands,  being  confided  to  him  by 
the  Uberali^  of  Mr  Smith,  now  absent  on 
the  Continent.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  their  originality,  but  they  do  not  contain 
much  that  has  not  been  already  published* 
What  additions  Mr  Smith's  pwers  have 
afforded  to  this  Second  Edition  or  the  Dean 
of  Saint  Patrick's  Works,  are  acknowled- ' 
ged  where  fiiese  are  inserted."-— Pr^^e  to 
the  Second  Edition.  .    . 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society 
in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Char- 
ter,) at  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday, 
June  3d,  1824.  By  the  Rev«  Stevenson 
Macgill,  D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  To  whidh  is  sub- 
joined an  Appenduc    Is.  6d. 

The  Aberdeen  Directory,  1824-25.  ^s. 
6d. 

Letter  to  the  Landed  Proprietors  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Bills  enthled,  an  Act  for 
better  regulating  the  Forms  of  Process  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland.  By  Sir 
A.  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart,  of  Delvine.  Is. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and.  Duties  of 
a  Sheriff  in  Scotland;  embracing  the 
Governing  Rules  of  Law ;  to  which  are 
appended,  Compendiums  of  the  Election 
Laws,  the  Poor  Laws,  the  Game  Laws* 
&C.    By  R.  Clark,  Writer.    12s. 

System  of  Geosraphy  \,  by  M.  Maltei 
Brun,  editor  of  the  *'  Annales  des  Voy- 
ages," &c    VoL  V.  Part  I.  7s.  6d. 

Plan  of  the  Vidni^  ofv  Edinburgh, 
1824,  in  a  case.    2s.  6a. 

The  Christian  Ministry  ;  or  Excite- 
ment and  Direction  in  Ministerial  Duties, 
extracted  from  various  authors.  By  Wil- 
liam Innes,  Minister  of  th?  Gospel,  Edin- 
bur^    Post  8vo,  8s,  boiurds* 
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EDINBURGH — Stpi.  15. 

Wheal.         I         Buley.         I            Oata.          I  Pease  &  Beans. 

tat,..  SSs.  Od.      lst,...a5B.  Od.    I    lit, 20b.  Sd.)    l*t, 19>.0d. 

.  Sd,  ...27«.  Od.  I   2d,  ...23s.  Od.       3d, 18$.  Od.      2<1, lis.  Od. 

3d,...ai8.  Od.  I    3d,  ...20s.  Oij.    I    3d, 15i.  Od.  |     3d,  l&u  Dd. 

Average  £\,  ^l.  Id.  7-t21ll». 
I,  Scpl.  10. 


Seef<17ioz.perlb.)0s.  4d.  ioOb.  ed. 

Mutton  ....   Oh  4d.  toos.  ea. 

Veal    .    .    .    .    .    Os.  6d.  to  Is.  Od. 

Pork Ob.  4d.  to  Os.  Gd. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    0».  9d.  td  2i.  Gd. 
Tallow,  pet  stone         ■      -• 


Quartern  Loaf    .    .    Os.  8d.  to  Oi.  Od. 

Potatoes  (2S  lb.)      .     Ob.  Sd.  to  Os.  DJ. 

Freih  Butter,  per  lb.  la.  4d.  to  Os.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  per  stone    IGs.  Od.  to  »].  Od. 

Ditto,  per  lb.      .    .     Is.  Od.  to  Os.  Od.. 

Eggs,  per  do^en      .    Os.  9d.  to  Os.  Od. 


HADDINGTON — Sept.  10. 

Wheat.  I        Barley.          I            Oats.           I          Pea3&            I           Beans, 

lit,  ....31s.  Od.  Ist,  ...  ids.  Od.  Isti  ...22s.  Od.     1st,  i...30s.  Od.     Ist,  ....20s.  Od. 

2d,  ....27>.  «d.  2d,  ...  iSa.  Od.  2d, 20s.  Od.     2d ISj.  Od.     2d ISs.  Od. 

:U,  ....21s.  Od.  I  ad,  ...  20>.  Od.  I  3d,  ....18s.  Od.  [  3d,  ....IGs.  Od.  |  3d,  ....16s.  Od. 

Wlieat.         I        Barler-         1         Otts.  .        I         Pease.         I          Beans. 
Ist, ....31s.  6d.      1st,  ...  g3s.ed.      Ist,  ...  IOb.  Od.      lal, a.  Od.  |  Ist,  —  s.  Od. 

2d 209.  Od.     2d,  ...  21s.  Od.     2d,  ...  17s.  Od.     2d, b.  Od.     2d,  — «.  Od. 

3d,  .,..22s.  Od.  I  3d.  ...  18b.  6d.  {  3d,   ...  15s.  6d.    3d, s.  Od.    3d,  — s.  Od.' 

Average  £t,  7j.  3d.  i-Ulha. 
Average  Prieet  of  Cam  in  England  and  iValei,fn>m  the  Betui  ni  Tccci\)ed  i»  the  Week 
ended  llh  Septen^r. 
Wheat,  ST>-  Sd.— Buler.  Sb.  Id.— Oati.  3^1.  i<L— Kye,  34i.  U.— Beani,  SSi.  lid.— Peai 
London,  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  6. 
If*  36  to  4! 


Liverpool,  Scft.  3. 


d.     I.     L 


Weekly  Price  o/Stocki,fiom  2d  la  2Sd  Augutt,  1 


'alerfoTd  .  77  0  to  73  0 
irk.picid,  75  Oio7a  0 
Mdry    70  0  to—  0 


0IO3!     «SbonD&.4S  0  ts  SI  0 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced,- 

3  per  cent,  consols, 

3^  per  cent,  consolj,- 

4  per  cent,  consols, 

India  stock, 

bonds,.^ 

Exchequer  Inlla, 

Exchequer  bills,  am.- 
Consols  for  acc.____ 
Lotig  A[inuities,-_„ 


23G^ 

sas   2 

9>  IS  2J  J 
101  i 

loii 

I05J  i 
284 


82  pr. 
36  41  pr. 
32  34  pr. 
93i  \ 


'3 

93i  I  J 


40  42  pr. 

41  39  pr. 
93U 

231  3.iei 
lOlf.  25c 


li824.3 
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CourH  qf  Exchange^  Aug,  10. — ^Amsterdam,  12 :  3.  C.  F.  Ditto  .at  sight,  12:0. 
Rotterdam,  12  :  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37 :  I*  Altona,  37  :  2.  Paris,  3 
db  si^t,  25  :  30.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  60.  Frankfort  on  Uie  Maine,  153^.  JPetersburgh, 
per  rble.  9:0.  Ua.  Berlin,  7  :  10.  Vienna,  10:  4.  Eff,fio,  Trieste,  10:  4.  Eff.Jlo,  Ma- 
4rid,36:^.  Cadis,  35^.  BUboa,  354.  Barcelona,  35.  SeviUe,  35^.  Gibraltar,  30^. 
Leghorn,  474*  Genoa,  44|.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  47  :  0.  Naples,  38^.  Palermo, 
per  oz.  115.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51.  Rio  Janeiro,  47*  Bahia,  49.  Dublin,  94>  per 
cent.  Cork,  9  J  per  cent. 
;  Priect  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  oz. — ^Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  8d.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3:  15:  Od.  New  Dollars,  4s.  lO^d.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  Od^* 


SUGAR,  Muse. 

'   B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine*    .    . 
Refintd  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto,     . .      . 

Single  ditto,      *.  ,    . 

Small  Lumps,  .    .    . 

Large  ditto,  .   ;    . 

Crushed  Lump?,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  British,  cwt 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,,  cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutdi  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,   and  fine  mid. 

StJDonungo, 

Pimento  (m  Bond^)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gaU. 

Brandy, ; 

Geneva,       .       .       . 

Grain  Whisky,       . 
WINES, 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red,        .  pipe, 

Spanish  White,        hutt, 

Ten^riflRs,  pipe, 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeachy,      .    .    . 
FUSTIC,  Janudca,  . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO,  CaraocM  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  fbot 

Ditto  Oak,    ..... 

Christiansand  (duUpaid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    . 
XAR,  American,  brL 

Ardiangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 

Home  melted,   .... 
llEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .    • 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  Druj.  Rak. 

Dutch,     ...         .    . 

Irish, 
MATS,  Archangel,       .      . 
BRISTLES, 

'  Petersburgh  Firsts,   cwt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  >    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     . 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun, 

TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  ib. 
Middling,       .       . 
'Inferior,        .       .        . 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 
Sea  Island,  fine. 
Good, 

Middling,      .     , 
Demerara  and  BerMee, 
West  India,  . 

Pemambuco>  . 

Maranham, 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Se^U  11.. 
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LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL.  \ 

LONDON. 
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96 
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82 

84 

— 

.« 

76               81 

80              84 

78 

80 
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.82                88 

33              38 

_ 

'_ 

_ 
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25  6           26 

23    9 

24 

22    6 

26 

26               — 

50              60 

— 

_ 

40 

50 

54               57 

60              80 

59 

76 

52- 

68 

.58               67 

80             100 

80 

95 

70 

88 

,80             102 
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'— 

_ 

35 

50 

."'               — 

—               .^ 

59 

76 

54 

66 
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^^ 

m^' 

70 

82 

.«                _ 

122             126 

m  — 

mm 

55 

56 

62                64 

9               10 

n 

8 

T 

71 

—                 — 

2s  0            — 

Is  lid 

28  0 

Is  lid 

2s  Od 

18  7d     2s  0 

3    0        3    6 

— 

.. 

2  4        3    8 

2    0       S3 

.mm 

.mm 

.m. 

«_ 

14        19 

4    6       4    9 

— 

— 
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40              55 

«_ 

^^ 
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8  10 

9    0 
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9  10 

8  10          — 

7               8 
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8  10 

8  15 

6    0      8    0 
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m^ 

10  0 

10  10  . 

9          10    0 

108       lis  6 
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.. 

98  0 

108  6 
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3|B  MontUt/  B^ler.  C^^ 

BlETEOftoi.ooKAt  Xaslb,  extracted  fron  iht  RegUttr  kepi  at  EiMargh,  Im  the 
OUervatOiy,  Callon-iiUL 


Alphabk-cical  List  of  JGHOLiau  BANiBirFiciEa,  aononneed  between  tbe  20Ui  : 
pf  June,  ind  SOth  of  Auguit,  IS!4  ;  extracted  from  the  IiondoD  OaxttK. 


m  w.  nrmimf I  hnn,  merdunt  Hookn,  J.  Slwenwii,  wtxUat^rfa. 

E.BcdfIinl-plue>C(HiuiierdMl-toid,baksi.  Hunt,  G.  LdmliMqiun, Bncn-diipa. 

J.  PuiDiHOw,  St  Luke'i.  -»■'"■"""  iMd,  J.  LaddoiKniil,  melloDeer. 

U,  a.  Bnngnf ,  Uncn-dnper.  Jnlkt,  D.  H.  CdlEbHleMtnet,  SavngE^rdeni. 

BukUi  T.  Htdbinini,  l.«k«tailiire,  com-bctra.  JoianoB,  J.  StOkE-i^ait'Tnat,  siaabidihlK,  gn 

in,  Feirr-dhuf,  Vi 


, , ..r-.  — i"!-*'**'- 

lAHrteatDa,  D.Hinot-iDW,  RottierblUie.  a 

HacOgatge.  W.  Lower   Fore-itfeeti    Lunbcth. 

_ !•  Aldeng^fe^trKt,  goldimllh.  M'Ru,  J.  Llverpoot,  frocer- 

Brett,  B.  Temole-pliee,  BlacMriiirs-iMd,  UUoc.  Murclunt,  T.  Brighton,  miiler. 

Bro^d,  R.  Oldbam,  LuMBhire,  Ahop-k«per.  UarAhuB,  J.  BLock-HorBe-yard,  Graf  Vlnn-Luie, 

BniTD,  O*  Rnent4treet,  uptioliterer.  box-maker. 

BnOacgh,  J.  Mwieheilsr,  mrrehant.  Martiti,  J.  Becclo,  &nnet. 

Brcnro.J.WatBlDO'Vbarf.Stnnd.eosl-niiRluITit.  Uatthewi,  B.  Chunbcr-itTHl,  Goodmim't-fleldi, 

Bum,  A.  W.TliiaB«iiu  court,  MUra'-laiie,  Canon-  liquor-iHrEhanl. 

it»t  wlnMnsidiaiit.  Mctk,  E.  KnaralxirouEh,  linen-nicrchaiit. 

Capliiw,  J.  HoUomiy,  innkeeper.  Hogford,  R.  Craien  — ■  '" — -■  -'— 

GhandUT,  J-  ^^aodwleb,  ccpm-acufr.  Moore,  t<.  Winm,  h.,- 

ChorlcT,  T.  Briitol,  cordwiriner.  Moodr,  W.  HayneU-cov,  S 

Cluot,  H.  LiTurTWol,  iOap-liffller.  Morgan,  W.  Uanally,  bu--"- 

ColUn«inx>d,  V.  Sunderland,  baker.  Munk,  W.  Warwiet-pla 

ClAen,  S.  HoIjwoUjtreel,  Shoredjttli, "-  ■    ■     ■ 

Crag^Ti  J.  Salmitmiy,  LancaifaiFi 
Cravfticd,  W.  Jim.  OtaxiAie. 
Ciltcht^'  J-  BandiMIcr,  a^t-i 
Cnoka.  C  Biunler,  Lancaihire, 
JMnr,  W.  HoUaod^tnet,  f— '■  ■ 


W.  Maoiel^tnet,  DodBman'c- 


Dujr,  jT^ouoeiteT,  drmer. 
Dubi^  C.  Kbw^tnn,  Corei 


,  G.  an^  C.  D.  NlchoUi,  Crojrdon,  deal. 

Lover  Eait  Smlthfield,  cdl-toerehaot. 
I.  and  J-  Atknuon.  Alhian-rtlafw.  Bar. 
■wClwe,  rx 


eom-deater. 
Fit,  W-  Typfr4tieet.  Ictter-fouoder. 
aiWm.  T.  HolTweUnnet,  WeiDnliiatn,acnci>- 

Gi&on,  J.  Llnrpoot  merelumt 
OUberl,  E.  LiTSpoDl,  Hl^lt-msclia'lt. 
OoD^peitij  H.  Glapbam-road,  merchant 

OntB,  W-  WcUingliorougtC^oittuiinploi^liiiv, 

Oieeo,  J.  RiMi,  idDholdei. 
'   Gmndiaw,  G.  Btaskbnm,  ffroeer. 
Hab,  J.  Scotanood,  Noichumboriuid,  aM4o- 


Hai^na,  R,  BrMol,  UnbeMnciehaiit. 

Haiwft  B.  and  j:  J.  Kelly,  lAwer  Shadirell, 

HaTTtHQf  J.  Padiham,  Lancaahiie,  ootUiii^pln- 

Haduw,  J.  COck-hUI,  Stepney,  tatncDMnuiiOc- 

HEDddck,  i.  Ltvgrpool,  waub-miker. 
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Watmi».J.  BioPMgTOve,  draper. 

Wi^htwl^  J.  W.  Greentuunmerton,  Yoikshtre, 

▼mtnes. 
Wintle»  J.  NorOi-ttreet,  City-road,  tllTenmith. 
WtUiains,  11.  Old  BaUey,  eating-lKHue-keeper. 
Wise,  C.  Sandling*  near  Maidtfonp,  paper-nuJcer. 


Wise,  R.  and  G.  Wood-«treet,  merchipU. 

Witham,  R.  HaMfax,  banker. 

Wood,  J.  Leeds,  wocdatapler. 

Wright,  R.  Low  Ireby,  Cumberland,  grocer. 

Wright,  E.  Oxford-street^  linen-draper. 


Alphabetical  List   of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,. announced  between  the  Ist 
of  July  and  31st  of  August,  1824,  extracted  from  the  £dinburgh  Gazette. 

Brown,  WiBiam,  senior,  grocer  in  Ayr. 
Carriek,  John,  stcMie  ai^  china^nercnant  inOlas- 

'Craidbohn,  Duncan,  solicitor  in  Inverness,  general 
merchant,  and  dealer  in  leather  there. 

Ewart,  John,  cabfaietpmaker  and  upholsterer,  Gil- 
mour-street,  Paul's  Work,  Edinbun^. 

GUfillaa,  John,  and  Co.  li^  manufacturers  in 
Gla^ow. 

Graham,  James,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow. 

MacCuUodi,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Marr,  Robert  and  Son,  merdumts,  Leith;  and 
-  Varr,  Alexander,  sole  surviving  partner  of  that 
concern. 

Moon,  Duncan,  late  china-merchant  and  tavern- 
keeper  in  Edinburgh. 

Orr  and  Company,  nuuons  and  builders  in  Glas- 
gow. 

rauhps,  Lawrence,  mannfticturer  and  merchant 
in  Glasgow. 

Stevenson,  Simon,  haberdasher  in  Edinbivgh. 

ThomsoD,  Robert  Scott,  dni£g^  and  apothecary 
in  EUlii^rargh. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Adam,  James,  the  deceased,  some  time  merdiant 

and  diip-owner  in  Artnoath;  a  final  dividend 

after  30th  August. 
Anderson,  William,  late  tanner  in  Glasgow;  a 

final  dividend  on  15th  July. 
Byars,  Richard,  utd  Company,  npirit-dealers  in 

Glasgow ;  a  first  dividend  after  ITth  August. 
Catsewfll, Walker  and  Geoige,  and  Robert  Carse- 

wdl  and  Company,  manuiacturers  in  Paisley ;  a 
.dividend  after  17th  August,  to  those  creditors 

only  who  were  too  late  in  lodging  their  claim 

for  the  first  division. 


Caw,  James,  some  time  merchant  in  Perth,  after- 
wards at  Bendiil,  county  of  Perth ;  a  final  divi- 
dend 25th  September. 

Cumming,  John,  ship-owner,  ag^t,  and  wharfin- 
ger, Leith ;  a  first  and  final  dividend  1st  Sep- 
tember. 

Davidson,  David,  merchant  in  Gla^piw ;  a  divi- 
dend on  5Ist  July. 

Dryden,  Wilharo,  skinner  in  Jedburgh ;  a  divi- 
dend <m  Slst  September. 

Hay,  William,  late  merchant  in  Perth;  a  first 
dividend  on  10th  Septonber. 

Hume,  James,  late  wine-merehant  and  n>irit- 
dealer  in  Eklinbu^h.;  a  dividend  after  23a  Au- 
gust. 

James<m,  Peter,  and  Company,  clothiers  in  Glas- 
gow i  a  •ecaoA  dividend  after  2l8t  August. 

M'Phedran,  Dugald,  and  Son,  late  merdbantsand 
fiah-curers  in  Greenodi ;  a  final  dividend  after 
the  3l8t  August. 

Peat,  Robert,  manufacturer  in  Dundee;  a  final 

dividend  after  21st  August. 
..Rae,  Jchn,  candlemaker  in  Edinburgh ;  a  divi- 
dend after  31st  July* 

Roger,  James,  juuior,  merchant  in  Greenock ;  a 
final  dividend  24th  September. 

Skimders,  John,  junior,  merdiant,  Leith ;  a  divi- 
dend after  12th  August. 

Scott  and  Macbean,  merchants  in  Inverness;  a 
dividend  Ist  October. 

Sk»n,  Anthony,  doth-merdiant  in  Wigton ;  a  di-. 
vidend  on  18th  August. 

Steel,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  a  dividend 
on  27th  September. 

Stevenson  and  Duff,  merchants  in  DunkeM;  a 
dividend  of  Is.  on  the  estate  of  James  Steven- 
aoa. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


July. 

L.  Gds.      Lt.  Dou^as,  Cap.  by  purch.  vice  Lord     1  F. 
Belhaven  ana  Stenton,ret.  30  June, 

1824 

Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  Cuthbert,  Lt  do. 

Cor.  Hon,  G.  W.  Edwards,  firom  17 

Dr.  Cor.  and  Sub.-Lt.  do.      4 

2  Dr.  O.       C^it.  Charaberlayn,  Mi^.  by  purch. 

vice  Lt.  Col.  Gordcm,  ret      IJuly     7 

Lt  Knox,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Smith,  Lt  do.      8 

— -  Curtis,  from  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Cor.  do. 

7  J.  Osbom,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Payne, 

ret  *  24  June 

1  Dr.  T.  J.  Skipwith,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Beaumont,  ret  8  July     10 

6  Cor.  H.  T.  Lord  Pdham,fhnn  15  Dr. 

Cor.  vice  Sparrow,  h.  p.  17  Dr.  rec     16 
difH  24  June 

7  Ens.  Warde,  firom  4  F.  Cor.  by  purch. 

vice  Pringle,  prom.  do. 

10  Troop  Seij.  Maj.  Kinkie,  Qu.  Mast 

vice  Rogers,  dead.  1  July 

15  Cor.  Shedaen,  f.  m.  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Cor. 

(paying  di£)  vice  Lord  Pelham  6     17 

Dr.  24  June 

17  R«  F.  M.  Grevitle.  Cor.  by  purdu  vice     19 

Edwardes,  2  Life  Gds.  30  do. 

Gren.  Gds.  Lt  Vernon,  Lt.  and  Capt  fay  purch. 

vice  Bruce,  ret  8  July 

G.  V.  Wigram,  Exa.  and  Lt  by  pur.     24 

do. 


Lt  M*Combie,  firom  h.  p.  Afric  Cor. 

Lt  vice  Graham,  17  P.  24  June 
A.  H.  Ormsby,  Ens.  vice  Glover,  S 

W.  I.  R.  29  do. 

T.  Bryne,  do.  30  do. 

A.  W.  Alloway,  do.  by  purdu  vice 

Warde,  7  Dr.  24  do. 

E^ns.  Lord  F.  Lennox  fkom  G2  F.  Lt. 

vice  Bourke,  dead.  do. 

Cant  Ball,  Mai-  by  purdu  vioe  Lt 

CoL  De  Courcy,  ret  do. 

Lt  Baynes,  C.>pt  do. 

Exis.  Calder,  Lt  do. 

Clark,  from  76  F.  8  July 

J.  J.  Fenton,  Ens.  vice  Berwi^,  Afr. 

Colonial  Corgt.  26  June 

Ens.  Carr,  Lt  vice  Orr,  dead.  29  Dec 

1823 

Smi^,  do.  vice  Clancy,  dead. 

31  do. 

Mackeniie,  late  of  70  F.  Ens. 

V  25  June  1824. 
G.  M.  Ardter,  Ens.  26  do. 
Lt  Gnrfuun,  fW)m  1  F.  Lt  vice  Har- 
rison, h.  p.  African  corps.  24  do. 
VigttOKs,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art  Lt 

vice  Sullivan,  h.  p.  rec  diC  do. 
C.  C.  Hay,  Ens.  vice  Soden,  2  W.  I. 

R.  27  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Hughes,  Mi^  vice  Ciaig.  2 

W.  L  R.  S^do. 


is2ir\ 


57 
29 
31 


38 


47 

48 


50 


61 
62 
67 


75 


hU  Ewing,  Capt 
Ens.  Dirom,  Lt. 
C.  Sturgeon,  Ena. 


AjypointmenUi  Promotions,  S^c 

do. 


961 


do. 


Csmt,  London,  from  h.  p.  70  F«  Capt. 

Tice  Franklyn,  cancelled,      24  do. 

1.1         Chambexs,  from  99  F.  do.  vice 

JoUiflfef  h.  p.  Bourbon  <R.  do. 

Ens.  Minchin,  fromh.  p*  100  F.  Ens. 

vice  Boileau,  2  Vet.  Bn.  do. 

W.  N.  Thomas,  do.  vice  Burrows, 

African  Colmiial  Ck>rp8,         28  do. 

Gent  Cadet  fc.  Thowld,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  do.  vice  Bagot,  62  F.     24  do. 

■  W    Zuhlcke,  from  R. 

Mill.    Coli.  do.  vice  Woodbum, 

dead.  do. 

W.  D.  Hewson,  do.  vice  Smith,  dead, 

25  do. 
Lt  Vander  Meulen,  Capt.  by  purch. 
vice  Mackay,  ret.  24  do. 

Ens.  O'Brien,  Lt.  do. 

A.  Erskine,  Ens. ,      ^    ^  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  J.  Louth,  from  R.  MiL 
Coll.  Ens.  vice  Mackenzie,  R.  Afri- 
can Colonial  Corps.  3  July 
Ens.  GilL  Lt.  vice  Ross,  2  W.  I.  R. 

25  June 
H.  M.  Otway,  Ens.  do. 

S.  Hood.  do.  vice  Conran,  2  W.  I.  R. 

28  do. 

Ens.  Bagot,  flrom  38  F.  do.  vice  Lord 

F.Lennox,  7  F.  24  do. 

Bt.  Lt  Col.  Gubbins,  from  75  F.  Lt. 

Col.  by  purch.  vice  Mackay.  ret. 

8  July 
J.  J.  H.  Boys,  Ens.  vice  Patterson, 

AfHcan  Colonial  Corps.       27  June  • 
Bt  Maj.  Stewart,  Ma^.  by  purch.  vice 
Gubbins,  67  F.  8  July 

Lt  Orr,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Vernon,  Lt  do. 

O.  Davison,  Ens.  do. 

76  Gent  Cadet  C.  Clark,  from  R.  Mill. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Langmead,  44  F. 

24  June 
Hon.  C.  Gordon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Clark,  8  F. .  8  July 

77  R.  Harper,  Ens.  vice  Congreve,  dead. 
**  25  June 

78  Ens.  M'Alpin,  Lt  vice  Eraser,  Afr. 

Col.  Corps.  do. 

N.  Cameron,  Ens.  do. 

81  Gent  Cadet  G.  Reeves,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Splaine,  Afr.  CoL 
Corps,  1  July 

83  R.   Kelly,  Ens.   vice  Lisle,   dead. 

25  June. 
85                 Hosp.  As.  Brown,   As.    Surg,  vibe 

Whitney,  90  F.  8  July 

87  '     Seij.  Carr,  Qua.  Mast  vice  Paul, 

dead.  24  June 

88  Hon^  C.  Monckton,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  Hartopp.  ret  1  Jiuy 

95  Lt  Rafter,  nx>m  h.  p.  84  F.  Paym. 

24  June 

96  T.  A.  Souter,  Env.  vice  Oxlcy,  Afr. 

Col.  Corps.  30  do. 

97  Ens.  Leslie,  Lt.  by  puidi.  vice  Scott 

ret  I  July 

W.  T.  Stannus,  Ens.   ,  do. 

F.  C.  Barlow,  Ens.  vice  BurlUm,  Afr. 

Corps.  2  do. 

98  Surg.  Vassal!,  from  h.  p.  24  F.  Surg. 

1  do. 

99  Oust  Hill,  from  h.  p.  Bourbon  R. 

Capt  vice  Chambers,  29  F.  24  June 

Rifle  Brig..  Q.  Mackinnon,  2d  Lt  vice  Robertson, 

Afr.  Col.  Corps.  29  do. 

1  W.  I.  R.    Lt  Myers,  Capt  by  puich.  vice  Hall, 

ret  24  do. 

.  Ens.  Johnston,  Lt  do. 

J.  Pentland,  Ens.  do. 

Mi^.  Craig,  from  24  F.  Lt  Col.  25  do. 

HiU,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  I  R.  Maj. 

vice  Jolly,  cancelled  24  do. 

Lt  Ross,  from  50  F.  Capt       25  do. 
Ens.  M«Vicar,  Lt  do. 

Henry,  do.  do. 

Lt  Griffiths,  from  h.  p.  Art  Driv.  Lt 

26  do. 

Henry,  from  h.  p.  32  F.do.  do. 

M'Ghee,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  do.do. 

,Lt  and  Qua.Mast  Hughes,  do.  27  do. 


Ens.  Soden,  frrom  19.  F;  do.   27  June 
—^  Conran.  firom  61  F.  do.     28  do. 

Glover,  firom  1  F.  do.       29  do. 

J.  McDonnell,  Ens.*  vice  WeChereU, 

dead,  '  25  Mar. 

R.  Grey,  do.  25  June 

J.  Brennan,  do.  26  do. 

W.  Lardner,  do.  27  do. 

A.  Tomkins,  do.  28  do. 

As.  Surg.  Ritchie,  Surg,  vice  Tedlie, 

dead.  IJuly 

Hosp.  As.  Wil8(m,  As.  Suig.         do. 

Ceylon  R.    Hosp.  As.  M'Dermot,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Hoatson,  dead.  25  Dec.  1823. 

R.  Afr.  Col.  C.  Maj.  Gen.  C.   Turner,  Colonel 

vice  Sir  C.  McCarthy,  dead, 

1  July,  1824. 

Lt  Fraser,  from  78  F.  Capt  vice 

Sparks,  dead.    ■  z5  June 

—  M'Combie,  from  I  F.  Capt  vice 
L'Estrange,  dead.  1  July 

Ens.  Erskine.  Lt  25  June 

—  GreeCham,  do.  do. 
•^—  Berwick,  from  10  F.  do.  26  do. 

Patterson,  from  75  F.       27  do. 

Burrows,  from  31  F.  do.    28  do. 

2d  Lt  Robertson,  from  Rifle.  Brig. 

Lt  29  do. 

Ens.  Oxiey,  from  96  F.  do.      30  do. 

"  Splaine,  from  81  F.  do.    1  July 

Burlton,  from  97  F.  do.      2  d«. 

Mackenzie,  from  48  F.  do.  3  do. 


2VetBn. 


J.  M.  Calder,  Eins. 
J.  Stapleton,  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Geddes,  As. 

Picton,  dead. 
Ens.  Boileau,  from  31 

Ella,  ret  list 


25  June 

26do. 

Surg,  vice 

8  July 

F.  Ens.  vice 

24  June 


Unattached, 

Major  D'Este,  from  Dr.  Gds.  Lt  Col. 

of  Inf.  by  purch.  viceM.  Gen.  Mac- 

quarie,  ret         '        1  July,  1824. 
Somerset,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav. 

do.  by  purch.  vice  M.  Gen.  Sir  C. 

Holloway,  ret.  17  do. 

Ordnance  Department. 
2d  Capt  Butts,  Cap.  18  June,  1824. 

2d 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
1st 


Maunsell,  from  h.  p. 


Capt 
1st  Lieut  Woolcombe,  do. 
2d  Lieut  Trebeck,  1st  Lieut. 
Gent  Cadet  Boger,  2d  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut  Ramsden,  from  h.  p. 

Lieut  vice  Monroe,  lu  p.        S3  do. 

Symons,  from  h.  p.  do.  24  do. 

Bt  M^.  and  2d  Capt  Or(t  A^jt  vice 

Stewart,  res.  Adj.  only.         1  July 

Chaplains  Department, 

The  very  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  D.  D. 

Dean  of  Carlisle,  ChapUun  General 

to   the    forces,   vice   Archdeacon 

Owen,  dead.  12  July,  1824. 

Hospital  Stciffl 

Assist  Surg.  Fenton,  from  h.  p.  15 
Assist  Sur^.  vice  Hosp.  Assist  Fer- 
gusson,  African  CoU  Corps.  25  June, 

1824. 

Acting  Hosp.  Assist  Bell,  Hosp.  As- 
sist vice  Wilson,  2  W.  I.  R.  1  July 

P.  Campbell,  do.  vice  Geddc?.  Ai- 
rican  CoL  Corps.  da 

Exchanges* 
Cap.  Christie,  from  5  Dr.  G.  rec.  difl'. 

with  Cap.  Hay,  h.  p.  37  F. 
-^^Bond,  ftt)m  17  Drdo.  with  John- 
son, h.  p.  19  Dr. 
M'Lean,  firom  44  F.  with  Jacob, 

65  F. 
Lieut  Warren,  from  54  F.  Lieut 

Campbell;  h.  p.  24  F. 
Lacy,  from  75  F.  rec.  difil  with 

Salmon,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Sparks,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with 

Wigmore,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 
Lewis,  from  Ceylon  Regt  with 

E^mslie,  h.  p.  83  F. 
Paym.  Wood,  from  15  F.  with  CkoL 

Walker,  h.  p.  44  F. 


AppobamtrOt,  Prom^w.  ifc. 

esq* 

AWM.  Smg.  Cute,  rram    1   Ufe 
Lleutl^OdowJ  Owdon.  t  Dr.  G. 

Gorton,  h.  p.  71  p. 

CniK,  h.  p.  R.  AR.  PoHMt, 

-^__Mjm.'h.  J:Qum-.Am«r.R«w 
^"i'Keijie,  h.  p.  I  Lt.  Dr.  Ger.  Lq 

30  do. 

3 

Nidurr^  F- 

'SS 

16  F.  nulnli,  CeikKi,    ZSDec.iBIS 


Mtiical  Department. 
Surg.  Tod,  4  Dr.  RMrv  Bomtmi,      K)  L 

RlBAktW.LR.StJiwi>,Afrlia,    i 

Br^,  fa.p.SlP.  ' 

St4ff  AiiUt.  Suig.  KmC.  LondOD, 


Cub  OmD,  h.  p.  (emploTsd  u  Chief 
EnK  ia  Nn  SouUl  WiIh)  Hitor. 
ta&Arn)  MJuir,  1%4 

Oft.  PudMt.  EMt  lad.  Com^  Serv. 
APd  Rftjrm.  ofOom^  DewNmt  Ctul- 
iHDf  to  hm  local  au  of  Capu 
■lllll  ■>  onplond  ndo. 

A.  NklliA  lite  >  So].  *9  r.  ud  Ftnt 


^  mnDr-aMlJ 

Lt.  Nugoitt  (^pt.  by  purofa.  vice 

CotluiII^lt.      '    '  do. 

J.  BoUdd,  Cor.  do. 

Gcr).  M»Dr  Hiekmn,  Rid.  Nml 

Iwm  IJ  Dr.  Cor.  IS  do. 

AiiUt  Sa^  TboiapioD,  fnoi  59  F. 

Goig.  tIcc  Tod.  ilnd  i  Aug. 

Pum.  WUdcT,  rrom  b.  p.  ID  F. 

Pwm.  »lm  Ken,  siiA.  11  dOL 
IX  Hill,  Cqctifpuicb.  (lea  Oordon, 


""H 


vice  Rudideli,  h.  p.  3  Ceyloo  Rst. 

W.  L.   VfUHocu,    Eh.  Tia  La 
Kodie,  rei.  U  Jul 

Em-  LMouche,  LL  by  purch.  riee 


Bt.  >fikiT  Lodcyer,  Mijor  by  nmb. 

vice  Bianoflrid,  rot-  &  July 

Lt.  Rna,  Cape.  do. 

Biu.  StlrllDg,  Lt.  do. 

R.  F.  Poore,  &nL  do. 

Eu.  VouEu,  from  18  F-  LL  vice 
Chnrcti,  daid  II  Aug. 

td   Lt.   Bootb,   lit  Lt.  Tl«    Brady, 

A&-C0LC0.  15  July 

Eru.  PcDtlajHt,  from  I  W.   I.  H-  n 

314.  H'ldiDe,  from  h-  p.  JT  Ceyloa 
R.  M^.  via  Gocdon,  lO  F.    t9  dot 


'^ItJfrti^^X^" 

-&s 

BL  LL  Col  Uod-^y,  Lt.  CoU  by 

purch.  vice  Stun.  ret. 
LI.Caj3lcott.Capt.     " 

11  Aug; 

do. 

do. 

d*. 

Lt.  MantSirCapt.  Vic*  Cut! 

do. 

'"mjS 

LL  Tyadaie,  Cpt.  by  pui 

do. 

■ch.  vice 

J-.  Ho.*  r«.  "^ 

S  Auf. 

LLH.lcoR.ffom8TP.  Lt. 

viceAE. 

Mice,  h.  p.  n  Dr. 

MJuly 

C.  Warren,  Got.  vici  Hay.  ■ 

1«F. 

SI  do. 
F.  Id  LL 

5a).UiJ.Udd»l.baD  T 

•nltiiattuAdl. 
W.  Smith,  Eaa-VEa  Cocao, 

^•W- 

Ent.  Coowr,  LL  vkc  Coats,  deal 

■""dS: 

Ll  Murny,  ^>m  h.  p.  11  F 

Ko«,  cich.           "^ 

do. 

UiJ.  Bamford,  tnm  97  F.  Hal.  vice 
CuHroi^  h.  p.  York  Cha».  Tt  do. 

J-Lomai,  Bo.  bj  purch. ' 

•kxEnc- 

land,  li  Dr. 

19  do. 

"fi.';sr,y?^'""ts? 

LL  BromK,  CapL  by  poieh.  ilee 

i.KS-,K- 

-a 

LL  Htiilim(r.Tto*IUd.  dNd,  9  Hai. 


ApfiointmetUs,  Froontiom,  ifO.  363 

mtrlat  Drpartment. 
n.  Clak,  T.  Wslkn,  Ihn.  Ai. 
nm.  Oau  IS  Jul  j 


Di  jinbBi,  DaiD  b,  a.  Plinidim  lo 
lti«  Fiata,  vice  DBDcche,  h.  p. 

■.Bnix-  ROHcr,  rram  b.  p.  3.F.A>. 
Surg,  via  Wtiinis,  dead  n  do. 
Hmp- Ai.  Voung,  Ai.  Siu»  Tin  L>'> 


CBpt.  Boil  J.  H. 

Ii  Opt.  eaniUi, 

HanftomSIF.wlibCiiit  Biuttoa, h.p. 

©■i^eTSiirg-  Tl"  — HlbiibBrgiftoniSSF.irtaiCltt'HiesnitaD- 
KitiJue,  oud                          a  Aug.  Cejion  R^t.        „       _. 

En.  snd  AdI.  Cony,  imk  (*  Lt      !     Ueud,  fnmi  87  F.  iritb  Opt.  Moon,  h.  p. 

^                           BAog.  IMF. 

EU.   SutbHlmd,  LL  ilCB  Dudih,  Cotoet  Simpaon,  from  R.  Hck  Gdi.  nc.  diK  iritb 

dud                                        Tdo.  BuigaliLItiiHeU,  h.  p.  4R  F. 

El.  E. NlcoUh Bui                        A}.  EnmgaThanuia,  from  SF.  Tec.diCaitbEtuign 

Cape  C,  (Cflv.)  Bt.  M^  Cmiflirt,  ftom  it  Dt.  Brnxi.  h.p.«F.              .,.„„.      „         . 

.       MnJ.  tij  puidi.  rtcB  Sfmenot,  dead      BennMl,  ftmn  68  F.  with  Enaiffi  Bermrf, 

n,Aft.C<d.C.Lt.Btady,(i™nMF.  C^t.T*isM^-  Qua.  MmL  Cockburn,  from  17  Dr.  wiHi  Ueut 

ComWe,  doad                      15  Jidf  McholMn,  b.  p.  8  Dr.     .                 „       „  ,. 

D.  Turner,  Em. Tin  OTiaa,Aad.  Suig.  W»lket,  from  31 F.  «ilh  Sutg.  BmipB^, 

p.  St  F.  Amitt.  Suig.  Latham,  from  S7  F.  with  Atiltt. 

liAug.  Surg.  Doyle,  h.  p.  36  r.    - 

'  "*■  ^                                               n'raS  Setignationi  and  Retirementi. 

sa  do.  liM.  Gen.  IdmoBt,  late  of  M  F. 

«                                                           Lt.  vice  CoL  EartDfOauuiid,  LoDgliHd  HiL 

ijdo.  -■  ■  "  -"  •"-- 

V*t.Comp  S-Pt 

fa,  NsH  (l"? 


Capt.  Ooidon,  T  Di 


nF.do.      EnbldRodM,  1' 


^ ^  Prc'oin,  (nnD  er  t.  Buli,  a  Aug.  M 

It.  CoL  Wati^,  17  P. 

--  Aihlon/lue  1!  F.  Egham,  '         14  A 
—  Rlcbviifioii,  late  H  Vetenin  Dn.  Ambch 


Cut  Cell,  1  F.  il  C 
ehiumtlTi 


MM.Y. 

Cidngpm,  00  mandi  Ibi  Ti[- 


LL  Col. 

tdiat  cf 


thu,  BMaich. 
Yuke.  99  F.  Malta,  1  July, 

SkeU.  RMeBiii. 

ijih~i.It.  laie  innUdi,  InTernUle,  N.  B. 

VfKm.  18M. 
-  Tbompna,  lata  Out.  Bat  near  BinDlns- 

Allotl,  late  5  Vet  Bb.  Hagno  HiUI,  Yo^ 

i.  wligate  WeekJ,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotli  Fenc 

«^  TownMX  of  Clape  BdEoD,  Cape  Biu™. 

ihita  »      urnt  RobeA,  *6  F.  ^  ,  „  ^ 

5  Aug.      Skelton,  M  F.^Bd^aio,  'I'^Jft.  ,_-, 

rank  or  Lt.  C(ri 
'  Capt.  Benller.  tnm  lata  1 


Stuff  Capt.  at  CkllblD,  t)«  Dal' 

Vol.  XVI. 


,S     ^S;»^.<^bo,       «M«. 

■"■  J»!'  ""riglit,  FMlBaJ.  DannuniUi  ClMl*. 

ri.  FouUt,  St.  >*le  InvBL  Dubttn.  3  Jui 


3  A 


3S4  Appoinltnentt,  Promotism*,  dp:.  C^'f^ 

Ltnit  BiUtT,  h.  p.  e  F.  Bnntfi,  WotmanliiDd,  brifti  Bond,  lata  d  B.  VA  BaL  Bmnod,  Stif- 
19  do.         lord,  IT  July. 

EhnoiT,  b,  p.  7T  F'.  SMUudmliHl,  -  P«nHtKWUlliBhS!F.lUi(ritlu.7^t.lgH. 

15  Dec  ins.  fUiiina,  h.  p.  U  p. 

Lalnl,  h.  p.  Se  P.  OiIolMad,  Duihuu.  QbbL  UwU  1(>ui*t>  ^  P-  Dmbun  Foe.  Cit. 

Cran,  h.  p.  1  Ou.  Bn.  Slmm'i  ^^»rIt.      Sun.  Buchinu.  h.  p.  S  F.  fflHHiv,  14  Aug.  Ign. 

Co- Mho,  llJusB.     Staff  AmM.  Sini- Law.  AMh. 

■         M'CiilB,  b.  p.  C^  Co.  Jerwy,    M  Juofc 

NAVAL  PBOMOtlONS. 

NUDC&  Shlpt 


CbuDblcm 
Di^Hiicb 


Bhtomut 
dioo 


Do&nl 


Omtodlb) 
Andiew  SmHh  (b' 


ThtiniMCal«<b| 
GMveKniwdj 

W.  H.  ftoutledge 
JoKph  Rodw 


PfladH 


^saS" 


Tbcdi 


IM4.^  BirOu—Marrit^ee.  S65 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

ID.  In  MeKiUe  SDset,  tbeUOjet  Juaa  Ed- 
BIRTHS.  muudLalic,  Eaq.DfrKn. 

Jn.?.  AtH^re»,disliii)rotADi]nwR«,         ~- Ac  Ely  FiHC.  LDndoii,  Mn  Tvwlic,  of  ■ 
Eh.  uriitsiMunmi,  M  bUtnUw,  ISlh  Rtgi-      uo. 
:^>.nr..n..    °  lI.AtBaumoDtPliee,  EdlDtMTgb,  MnFu;- 

14.  At  No.  J.5,  London  Stnet,  tin  Thomu 
GrdiAme.  of  a  bod. 
«Q.  M  Hidkliiua,  NotSilk,  l.tij  Ann  CoKr,  of 

.  —  At  Putner  Hcuh,  Iha  lad;  at  thg  Hiw.  Tbo- 
■n.  AtBn'uRstOi^,  theHoii.U«FnHr(i[ 
LovjLt,  of  H  djiiuhta* 
tl.  At  Heriot^io,  Un  IMTaU,  (tf  Lingo,  <^  ■ 

tS.  AtPukHotucUnQcvdonorPuk,  Hi  t 

rfTAt'No.  1,  Fettta  Row,  th*  ludyoT  Cvloln 

at,  Pwtraori,  Royal  Kavy,  of  twin  vofu. 

31.  TlKHan.LHlv  P*get,Oifkilui«ht«.  —  At  Bildon  H*U,  (h(Liidyaf  the  Hon.  J.  E. 

.r»u  «&  At  NctHKhouK.  tlie  UAj  of  UaJoF  Ellioc.  of  ■  un. 

PeM.arsdauctita'.  19.  At  Dun  Home,  neu  Edlsbuilh,  lb«  lady 

JmIi/  I.  At  fSiltoa  Puk.  DuHitarLotd  Hoo-  of  Cmcnl  Sli  Thmui  BndfOfd,  K.C.B.  of  a 

tagu,  Iha  I^dy  laabeUa  Cult,  of  a  datyrbta.  dauEhla. 

i.  At  BriaiT  Baulk,  Un  Hulchlua,  at  a  daugta-  SO.  In  Oueen  St 


In  Queen  Street,  the  lady  of  Jalm  AkU- 
Campbell,  Eiq.  of  a  daughteT. 
At  ii,  Heriot  Row,  MitBoiiHD.  o(a  daugb- 


—  At  13,  York  PU«,  Hn  Abetcmmble,  of 
daughter.  »■ . 

—  At  Collnton  Bank,  Mn  Login,  of  •  daugh-  31.  At  I^tteiH!tie(r,UnHuntDtPlttaiRUff.cf 

4.  At  Oie  anal  Onw,  the  lady  of  William  — X^lnTermaiiiton,  the  lady  of  Jniw  Mur. 
SU^og,  Eu  ofa  daughtei.  ny  Onnt,  Eiq.  of  Glenmonston  and  Moy,  of  a 

5.  At  Koaiair  Houaa,  Hn  BuinMt.  ofa  iSB.  daughler. 

—  At  Hua^all  Cottage.  Un  Stunios,  of  Big-  LaUtg.  At  IfoRh  Arton,  Oifoidihlte,  Vicount. 
^»k4^i.   -ff  -  »..  ^iB  Cbetwynd,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Aot  of  Che  H^l  of  Winchdica,  the 

(lim.  Lady  of  C^taln  DnuomiHHl,  ColdHRam  guaidi. 


9.  At  bs  Otlier^,  llw  Right  Rev.  Blibop^^nd-      efada 
ad,  the  lady  oTIIIantHuKBenafUaraathiiB 
le  Gouuty  «  Derofi,  £iq.  of  a  un  and  heir. 

vWfl 

■bell 

It  HartpuTiT,  GkHSHtenblie,  Robert 
and  EdiDbiiirii,  to  Roie  BeUingham 
gbtai  of  Ur^hemu  HanjoTllut- 


tbecouuty  iirDeTOD,£«.otaunaDdbeli.  MAHRIAOBS. 

11.  AtLoodoa,  thaladyofO.  R.IM«Mn,Ei4.  Ibrdk»>  Atlhe  Cape  of  flood  Hop*,  Ua]« 

ILP.afaKm.  Tbomai  Wehitei  of  Ba^irle.  to  Agnei,  dai«h- 

15.  Mb  W.  C  LcanuMb.  of  Ciaigead,  of  A  tar  of  Ibe  late  Jolm  Rdia,  Eu.  Meadow  Place, 
eon.  Edlnbuigb. 

16.  At  79,  Great  King  Stteet,  Mn  Klnncoi,  of  Jum  h.At 


It  BelgaTiea,  in  Angiu-ohiie,  the  lady  of  A, 
1^  bq.  iuigeon,  SSIh  ngimoil,  of  tvin 


Maiham,  YoikihiR,  the  Rev.  Ji 


--  At  BeddlDgton,  in  Snntf,  Ibe  Hob.  Lady      the  late  UeBt^Geneial  i—  . 

Helen  Wedderbuin,  of  a  son.  —  At  Btdenly  Borne,  noheK  C  BmHne,  Eh.' 

—  At  Baleanai,  the  lady  «  Capt^  Hawl,  of  of  Ardocb,  ddat  aon  <ir  WlUiam  C  C.  CniMm*. 
•  dMimhier.  Giq.  of  Gattraca:^  to  Fnoeca  I^un,  dauchtic  oT 

Place,  the  lady  of  A.  Scott  Aldiihald  Bplen,  Baq.  of  Bldenly. 

a  daughlei.  1.  At  Phantairie,  Jama  AitehiKn,  Eu.  aaeonil 

—  oi  »<«,.  tlHladr  of  Lieiit..OalsneI  B*>  aoo of  WUIlam  Ailchleiiu,  Ek|.  of  DiumnKire.  to 

«.  At  HiddWni  TetMB,  PeiUsnTilk,  Loo-  ofPloot^G.                                             ' 

..     .,.._, .. ...._.  . — , .    -o  St  Pnul'a  Chapel,  Yoik  Place,  DrJiin 


Caledonian  Chape],  of  ana-  AfellRohenflaOrtoAnaeiieeoDddaiiehtn 

tS.  At  PvlCycnebaa,  Noctb  Walei,  he  lady  g(  |ue  Charlei  Lockhut,  Eiq.  of  NevhdL 

SirDaiidEiikuMiof  Canibo,  Bait-ofs  unaDd  i.  At  Duudae,  the fter. Dt  Irdaiid,  Ot 

heir.  Buk.  NonbLAk.toCMbacIn^MeoBddaiuh- 
M.UnWalkeT,  EteflbrdSlimt,ofadaughler.  In  of  the  late  DC  llandiraaa,  ^yrtbtan,  DaaSa. 
17.  lUBabertDD  Hauie,ttie  lady  of  Aichlliald  G.  At  Olaigow,  CaHaln  LatHdilan  MaeaBMri^ 

Cbiigtie,  Eiq.of  Baliertoa,af  aion.  SHRagtaianof  FaatlaManant  Anithdavgh- 

—  At  St  Aulbony'a  Plam  Leith,  Us  Williun  tai  of  the  late  Danid  Haca^e,  Eaq.  of  Aidaa- 
Wyld,  of  a  daunts.  liiSlg,  Atgyllibiie. 

ei.  AtlUlM^.HnSlrin,  ofaion.  —  AtDrylaw,  Captain  Chaila  HopeWataon, 

jItwL AtPuiiihertoyalhighnaalheDuclHia  Rojil  Navy,  to  UIh  Uuy  lUmuy,  youngeit 

oruMiBi,  ofapilDca.  daughter  of  the  late  WillUun  RamMy,  Eh.  of 

—  The  lady  of  H^  Johnatoi,  89tb  i^taaeBt,  fiatuton. 

ofa  daughter.  —  At  Sadnille  Houae.  eouuH  of  Kerry,  In. 

t,  AC  LwHkn,  Mn  A.  Baiter,  of  adauihtat.  land.  Ha>(n  Daiid  Qraham,  AIKh  Rtohuemt  at 

*.  AtlnmlDChy.  aelBdyof  Coknel  Gordon,  Foot,  to  Mlb[lanariaSlakca,dau^itaiDf  OUtet 

^aeon.  Stokei,  Eiq.  oftbeaboTeeounCy. 

5.  At  rfaplei,  the  lady  of  Aleiandec  Thmp.  —  In  Great  King  Stmt,  Rkhaid  Panlon.  Sm^ 

aon.  En.  of  a  diuigbtet.  of  thelilandofJaiiialiwwdUniieialty  of  Cam- 

—  At  the  BiitlihhDtd.  the  lady  of  ThomaaC.  biidge,  to  Sophia  EUm,  ^^>t  daiuhUi  of  the 
Hagart,  Biq.  of  a  daugblet.  late  David  UoniKO.  Baq.  of  the  Hon.  Eait  In- 

8.  At  Duncan  srnel.  Dnnrunond  Plaoe,  Un  dia  Compauy'i  civil   lemee.  fiangal  cataUlib- 

Ihe  ladyof  JohoSandwUbiEpq.  g.  At  Klikaldy,  Hugh  LumideD  of  Pitcaple, 

ui  daughten.  Bh.  •draoaie,  to  laabtila,  (aunh  dauhUi  ot 

~ "-   ■      "  "         Feigui,  Eu.ofStnthoie. 

lI  Monupgslde,  Mi  Geotge  G.  Thomaon, 


Umt^OictM  WUim 


m  At  Edinlmi^,  Hr  OillMRAilsKk,  cMhlv, 
HaiofM'  SOcM,  U  Amu,  nwiiiaK  duighUI  i^ 

Tbonuu  WLUIaDuoo,  Eh.  or  NonhBild, 
—  At  Dublin.  AaUan  P.  UudMU,  Eu  or 

Edinbui^,  to  Fnuco,  fouRli  diuahuc  if:  lb* 

IUe8iBsbMHaM(s,bq,  crrDubliB.  . 
1*.  In  WlDdm  struot.  Mi  Aichiiwld  PUant, 

■PETctiMt,  lo  Jane,  daughui  oi  Ut  WaJai  Santt, 

U.  AtSt  MntiiirRiii  the  FMdh  Londsn  0mm 
u — 1.  ^—  . .... ._  --^  ■  jujan. • 


—  At  Hahn  lUU,  WlfbaaUn,  Jun  hX 
Amu  Tak,  At-  CkpWa  Hrail  Iton,  Id  MIm 
Hnkn  Vule,  iDiuHcn  dnirfiMr  gf  tb*  IU>  Bsi- 
t~~^  Yiilr.  Kii  n/wtiintBJH.  ninr  ITiHiitMrrh 

—  At  TnpniD.  JuBB  Miim;r>  bi).  to  Uk- 
ilm,  dcngkier  of  ihi  lata  lUt.  umgL-  GidJto. 


AthelMmwronl. 


iiiuchiCT  dT  PetH  Wood.  En.  J^  pEllp^Eu. 

J.  ■  ^^  -  At  St  Owq,l^ 

.it  Kaulnglaa  cfiunti,  Um  Laid  BMkv  of      UutAU.  AUv.otdHlMeUdLi , 

JuTuuai,  u  MlH  Pope,  diughtet  ofOnMSE.  HlutaeU.eMeUdBughtcToTtbelueCaloBalCmp. 

^t'At  Glhmin  PLm,  EdintnTih,  Hr  Joha  Sn>t.4.  At  Shnnbuir,  HIABd.HBof  teB 

Durigecm,  Louihad,  KtrkHflon,   to    UiTiant  Aaldl,  Eiq.or  Uvnpook  to  MhIuii,  dmi^ler 

youtigntdiughierofihclBteMrDiiiildSlodin.  ofW.  Egeium  JeOt^i,  Eio-of  CoKv-HUi.iSlar. 

SO.  At  WODdriil",  Huney  StniBg,  Eiq.  Am— ^  IjMI^  in  hj,  t»— -^ii-h — h    u.  m;iii,r_ 
can  connil,  to  Janel,  eLdat  daughtei  o(  Ci 
fliUaple,  Ext. 

--  At  Belbncn  PHk,  GHh'  Dudgani,  Eiq.  ic 
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DBATHS.  paiWi,  OmMa  in  otdimnr  (o  hi*  il»imt  *<i 

— ^  tkuUiOtL  Duiing  Ule  period  of  aixty  TSUI*  wUch 

■8iBt.l.  1613.  AIHiiliB,in  Uu  Eut  ludiei,  the  Rev.  Docloi  perfuniie^  the  nnatil  dutin  of 

<«  hb  ny  homs  lo  BriUm,)  TtwmH  Fiawii  N«tb  Iiiiili  pMrtah,  be  hu  ml  kmwn  lo  Inte 

fiiil.afGonhl«k<  Id  tba  Civil  SaniBeocUwUiHi.  nit  hii  hud  to  eierr  good  mrfc  tbu  mi  taiag 

Bivi  li^ii  Coninmya  at  NfiUon.  fbrvBrd,  not  only  In  the  town  ot  Lci^  the  bwra 

fHnarv— At  Cuaitt*,  Colonel'  JiAn  FUon,  ImBUdiita  utttaet  <tf  Ui  tiuagt,  but  hla  bcnsnk 

bqopTVT  udfr^»«uap  ta  the  Oorenar-OfBenl,^  limt  fril  r^iinTiiiiiiirTfarm  irwtniiilni  tff  ■  ttthn- 

and  lUecainnilMrT-«aianl.aftas  period  ot  tl  1^  tne  oxer  th*  CbailUI))*  iDrtUutkiu  of  Sdl&. 

TMi^  Hrvi»  ia  the  Boo.  But  India  Compoay'i  nugh,  towudt  liiCb,  thmogK  a  long  aod  moM 

nUuvMivlOB.  HU^IUB,btn«l«dsmtjuX«t£ulTe*>u». 

JprCt.    At Qoebee,  RoIkm,  Mn  of  Um  lata  tHice.  InthelMmdMiiiaofaiHrf OubeBatouc 

IhwT  JohMtoo,  Biq.  Mndovtamk.  Cluuitiei,  thB  Anhini  for  (be  Indiutrtoiu  Bliiid, 

lJ.AtBaUKi^(UttIiuUn,Cipt«iaAi»eilrelu  >^>  mtention  at  Ok  moBnai  ud  beaefiti  ot 

Wi  M*d>«  Ught  Cinln.                              _  ■riil^'WslottelMtthBBMBHiraltNtafliiiu- 

1&  ACK*,oa  board  the  Ad*,  from  Calsiuai  xietvaadftMalwiXI<ntUB.ubntBiiliatabiD(M 

ThoiWB  (.WBBton  Rtid,  E«.  HestaiuDt  R.  N.  nument  hai  btaa  elected  to  hli  taaam.  .  Di  JohB> 

coniniandeiofllwA^.BndekleitiaiiDfSlrJabD  Uonwai,  andvebellen  hadbaen  fixa  lOUidg- 


d,  KnbtateflMotUuBanmofthc  Oaunof 


nMAIpniaiiiOntnardaf  hliM^jatj'ishlii,  Spai-  T-  At  !• 

tlMt«.ulT«wi|«tiaa  of  the  late  DuBcao  ICbo-  Waod.Kn 

dounSTbq.  Ar^UntilTe.  Endiequar. 

It.  OiiboHdduiMpClBTWM,'o(ri]i«CapeoE  8..  At  Loadco,  TM»ab«a>ahi,  Qim>  •/  llw 

Oottl  Hop*,  Ib.WilUua  CunpMl  Fuqulunoni  Sandwich  idandis  and  on  the  IM^Tamriiant 

Mcodd  KB  or  the  lata  Dr  WitUaia  Faiquhauoti.  ^M,  tbeaHBd  Ktas  af  Aa  Sandaiidi  litaadb 

ik  At&oalca,  UFPeterOraee,  aonofthelata  SammallDQ in  Oh  hingi,  whlA  uiillania;.Mided 

Ito  Gnee  (f  Cwar.  btalty.    Tlulr  Indiia  have  keaa  anutdaied  M- 

Mm«,  Mm,  CaUn  Bruee,  £k.  ob  hit  iih.  codiiK  totha  cuNob  of  Um  Sandvkii  Idanda. 

nge  flnm  Jaraua.  and  me  lo  be  eonieyed  back  to  thaii  naUie  eoun- 

11.  in  Kiontan,  Jta^ia,  Sz  Gang*  Ivnet  by  togHlHir. 

MuiriMBd.  Kill,  of  a«  lata  Ur  Oeoin  A.  Muii-  &  Gooixe  Eul  of  TyinBle,  aldMt  KB  of  Um 

head,  mwdani,  Obw)*.  MaK|ul>of  Witrr6ici, 

^Hu».  AtQueliac,BuiCnJ.D.CopB,artha  S.  At  WellingCiBFIai!^Lti(ti,HrJaoa>Han^ 

IT.  fi  Pmu  Mplbil  of  Oe  BaM  Prroieca,  —  At  Dalkatttu  Hn  Anm  Altkaa,  irib  of  Mr 

HatorStUMt  lIwiMll,  of  Aaro^aitiUeiT.  'obo  Onj,  mercliaot  thaf& 

iVftl  Miildia.  ■iiiiiiMiiii  iif  ■  rift  nwii  —  AiFoMWUUbb,  Itr  ThOBHGiBcale.te- 
MiJHRie.bBkBRohat  KHnlltaByaUntHliMb  nantloAidacln.aMof  Ibeniaatalnidniton- 
cf'aw  BOHllBflmteT.  brmanlathaMnhofSaollBad. 

la.  AtHoai,Alai.MaSkbEia.ofLaiAi(;in  —  At  Hotttaaar  Cottaoa,  BakihlH,  EUMbelh, 

n.  At  AkatttoM,  Jim.  idd«nd«i|bt«  ot  the  nHct  of  Divid  Mona^^.  mther  of  lAd  EU- 

lat«  Abht  Rev. Hrttop Skinner,  (rfAtRdeoi.  bant,  aaddaufhln of  lU ^te Rt^ Hon.  Tho- 

—  AlDHBbar.I<abelln,«tDCndd>u|ht«oflb  mai  EUrler. 

John  ViMeh,  Hinoa.  Id.  At  BaUMo  Mama,  the  Ha*.  Janei  jaOtrt- 

n.  At  HaddhigtiB.  Hr  WUUam  Shlda,  late  11.  AtlmaniT,  Uitta-OBnal  DugiUd  Camp- 


I(otaiAnierita,ThDinaiWUHo,Eiq.c<DuUatiii; 

ta.  IaJaiWi5qaat>,HnUaryH(id>,  nOi 
of  Hi  Jbomi  OHiAnit,  nan  uoit,  LodAb. 
—  At  HiaOiawtA    How,   EtMC   LDChiai 


t  hia  ago.    Hit 
lartiTbya  m.  .  _ 
jnie  of  hoODur.  aod  an 


rnoTwtniaui,  only  BOO  of  J.  U. 

Naime,  bq.  of  Dundnane. 

—  At  Bu^HWI.  the  Rei.  Lewla  Oaidon,  ]>.D. 
one  of  tlie  idnlaUrt  of  Elgin. 

30.  AtBvniMauf  DaIi^ie,Da<1dOa|4and, 
EH.Ia(eafO[agDiT. 

JklV  1.  In  Duke  Street,  Sti  Jmnes'i,  London, 

Maioi^Mn.  Lauchlan  Mwqua^,  la  (he  G3d  jwr  widow  of  the  llev.  John  Witoler. 

of  hia  ago.    Hit  conduct,  ftum  earllot  youth,  wai  IB.  At  London,  in  the  tlst  year  of  hli  age,  Mr 

id  animated  leal  for  hit  nr^lt-  Tuna,  Eu.  of  TuinerhalL 

the  army  at  the  BBC  at  la,  aul  —  At  Ediobureh,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  tic- 

■c.n  ....  ....g  »id  country  tor.  IT  yean,  in  all  mhig,  one  of  the  minlNen  of  EillnburRh,  in  the 

lUflt  of  the  worU.  vi'hf^rcat  ctediL  TOth  year  of  hJi  age,  and  45th  of  his  minittry. 

nin^tUHi.  Ha^ngloo-  fO,  At  hit  bouae.  Btidgend.  Perth,  Patrick  Rl- 

C  At  111"-*— .  -"TTi  rniimrrlnpilitf  llhinti  chardwin.  Eh.  ofFlitUL 

IheCoonteH  of  HiownlDw.  —  At  HlUlJun.  Henry,  Hoond  ten  of  Williani 

—  Tfaa  Rev.  Mr  Oeo(|*  Cnhan,  mfadatei  of  Stirling,  Eh|. 

'  FoaHwiv.  SI-  At  the  Prtoiy,  Stanmcm,  Mlddletn,  Iddy 

—  At  hit  houje.  Not  f,  BoccleuA  Plac^  Ur  Jane  Oordaii,<ldatdaughteraf  the  Eailol  Abu- 
Chirlet  Hoodie,  irf  the  Auditor^  Office,  Eiche-  dean. 

4Uer.  Xt.  At  Portobello,  Mr  WiHiem  lulinahoy. 

—  AtDBnerata,JohnHadDtyie,ltiq.ktenHi-  —  At  BiUnuils.  tlu  Hon.  Claud  lirine  Boiw^, 
chant,  Uncpoal-  Lord  Bahnulo. 

0.  At  Park  Place,  (he  InOot  taa  of  WllUani  —  Winiam  Paitiiao,Eti|.  hihi>G9ihyear,IHe 

Gnat,  bo.  ofCaultoou  merchant.  Ola^K. 

—  At  Abbci  Stiialhani,  UrAndiBw  Wallace,  .    U.  AtUililol,  Mr  Stemrt  Ciulekdiank,  ton  of 


—  At  Nonh  Lelth,  the _. 

■Ion,  In  tlie9>styc*iDf  hit  ne,  the  6Gth  of  hit         —At  Letth.on  thelllhuH.  Mr  Alaii,  St 
mioiitiT,  anil  tlie  SgOi  br  hit  {ncumlienf  y  n(  that      mtn^tnt 


S0B 


tkaih. 


CS«pt. 


55.  At  fidtelraiBii,  Mi^  JaniM  Mlnityne  of 
HolylMw 

—  At  FaDdxk.  Mr  Robert  Taylor. 

56.  At  Mary's  Pkoe,  StoekbildfQ,  Mn  9uuk 
SmffHar,  ^vifeofBlr  John  Parker,  Solieitor  Su- 
preme COIUtB. 

—  At  EdiDbax;di,tfieRer.  Robert  Doi^  one  of 
ttemintatan  of  ne  purlth  of  St  Nkliolat.  Aber^ 
deen,  in  the  56Ui  year  of  hie  i^^  and  5¥h  of  hit 
ministry*  . 

— •  At  Admior&  Robert  Gordoa,  Esq,  of  Ash* 
more,  younger  oi  Inyenettie. 

—  At  Edinbui^  the  Hon.  Miss  Bethia  Hamil- 
ton* 

—  At  Muse  of  Wampbrey,  Oie  Rer.  Mr  Joseph 
Kifkpattiektf  in  the  75th  year  of  Ms  age,  and  47di 
of  his  ministry. 

•—.Her  Grace  the  DudMss  of  Gordon,  after  a 
most  serete  illness  of  above  a  tw^vemonth. 

58.  At  Edinburgli,  Susan,  youiu^  dau«^ter  Of 
the  late  Mi^  Hamilton  Maxwdlof  ArdwelL 

-j>  At  Dun  House,  Miss  Biskine  of  Dun. 

59.  At  her  house,  Hope  Street,  Ml«  Bhdr. 

SO.  At  London,  on  theSOth  alt.  Mr  Wm.  Sharp, 
SB  fiP">***t  engraver. 

-^  At  Kilconquhar,  Viht,  MrsMagdalene  limiii, 
vHfe  of  Mr  John  Brewster,  printer.  Society,  Bdin* 
bunh. 

SlTAt^iiB  house.  Park  Street,  John  Brown,  Eso. 

—  Tweedie  Crawftnd,  inflmt  daughter  of  Mr 
Douglas,  vrriter  to  the  signet,  Drunummd  place. 

Avg,  1 .  At  Scotsoaig  House,  William  Dalgliesh, 
Esq.  of  Sootacnug. 

—  At  Manse  of  Iroi^ray,  Mrs  Ann  CampbeH, 
wilb  of  the  Rev.  Or  Dow,  minmir  of  Irongray. 

—  At  Bumhoosc^  Joseph  Calder,  Esq.  ^ 
—At  BumtHiand,  Mr  Andrew  Hutduson,  towi^ 

derk, 

—  M  MandMMr,  Alexander  Livingstone,  a  na- 
tiv«  of  HUddlMton;  aged  98  years.  In  the  eaiiy 
part  of  his  Mfe  he  served  anumber  of  years  m  the' 
Scotch  Greys,  during  the  German  war.  H«  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him  at  the  memondMe  bat> 
tie  of  Mindcn.  He  was  a  pensioner  of  Chdsea 
Hospital  upinurds  of  fifty  years. 

f.  At  OoOBlone,  Surrey,  Alteander  Waugh, 
A.M.  minister  of  the  Soots  Church,  MilaF-ljSke, 
Ltmdon;  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Waugh,  ndni- 
Bter  of  the  Scottf  dhurch,  Wdls  Street. 

—  At  his  house,  Richmond  Hill,  near  Aber- 
deen, Thomas  M  'Combie,  of  Easter  Skene,  Esg. 

4.  At  Orraid,  Perthshire,  Mrs  RIdiwdson,  wife 
of  the  late  James  Richardson,  Estjf  o'  Pitibur 
Castie. 

5.  At  St  Mary's  Cottage  Trinity,  Mrs  John 
Linning.  • 

7.  At  Edinbnrrii,  Mrs  Jesde  Hamilton,  wife  of 
John  GlMsford  Hopklrk,  Esq.  W.S.  in  the  S8th 
year  of  her  age. 

8.  At  MandUes,  whither  he  had  gcme  for  the 
xecovery  of  hte  hedth,  the  odebrated  Oaman  ptaS* 
I^oger,-  PredcridL  Wolf,  in  his  66th  year. 

9.  At  Bath,  Ma}or-General  William  Augusthi^ 
Prevost,  C.B.  son  of  the  late  Maknr-General,  and 
brother  ot  the  late  Lieut.-General  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost, Bart. 

—  At  Juniper  Gieen,  Colinton,  Lieutenant 
Henry  Rymer,  R;N. 

10.  At  his  house,  Comhill,  near  Pertii,  Lau- 
rence Robertson,  Esq.  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

—  In  Laurieston  Lane,  Francis,  the  only  toa  of 
Leonard  Homer,  Esq. 

1 1.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Jane  Allaii  Kidd,  daugh- 
ter <tf  the  Rev.  Dr  Kidd. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Maria  Jane  Craide,  ddest 
daughter  of  Captain  Edmund  Craigie,  m  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  serX'ice. 

15.  At  EdinbUNh,  Mrs  Ctnistian  Godsman,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Ebeneaer  Marshal,  minister  of 
Cockpen. 

—  In  Upper-Gower  Street,  London,  Lucy  Eli- 
zabeth, wife  of  Lord  Blawice  Drumnumd. 

14.  At  Glasgow,  Dr  William  Buchanan,  late 
surgeon  of  the  89d  regiment  of  foot. 

1.^.  At  Bumside,  Georse  Rodger,  Esq.  of  Bum- 
side,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  a^. 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Rer. 
James  Duguid,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Du- 


guid,  minister  of  Evie  and  Rendal,  Orkney,  in  the 
TJth  year  of  his  age^ 

1^  At  Crieff,  Mrs  EUiabeth  Amot,  relietof  Bfr 
James  Amo^  merdumt  there. 

—  At  PortobeOo,  Elisabeth,  tfahfd  daughter  of 
Mr  D.  Cowan,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  aged  ten 


_  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Ridiaidson,  sur- 
geon anddmggin. 

—  AtGreenodc,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Tho- 
mas Potts,  writer  there,  and  formerly  writer  In 
Kdso. 

17.^t  Ldth,  Peter  F.  Hay,  son  of  Mr  Jolm 
Mkyi  ship-owner. 

—  At  Meadowside,  near  StraOaven,  Jamea 
MiBer,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Roefchin,  Axgylkhire,  Mrs  MOAeUan, 
sen.  of  M*Ladilan,  in  ue  91st  year  of  bar  age . 

—  At  No.  9,  Oueen  Street,  EkUnbuigh,  ajrad  4 
yaos,  Jemima,  fiflfa  daughter  of  lb  W&Diam  Bdl, 

is.  Mrs  Hcu^,  rdict  of  John  Heogh,  of  Gait- 
oows,  Es^ 

19.  AtEdfaibuich,  William  CaMer,  Esq.  late 
Lord  Provost  of  wis  City,  mueh  and  deeply  re-' 

—  Mrs  Susanna  Davidson^  wifis  of  WUHaia 
nrkaMy,  Esq.  merehant  in  Dundee. 

fO.  At  London,  Thomas  Trevor  Hampden, 
Vlstoimt  Uaabdpeniand  Baron  Trevor  ef  Biom- 
ham. 

.-- At  Ddnespidd,  Bhdr  AthdD,  Lieut..CokMid 
George- Johnston,  brother  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Gray. 

fk  At  InTdrldth  Mains,  Mr  George  Lauder^ 
farmer. 

«  —  At  Souihope,  Mr  James  SMdl,  tenant  ther^a 
aged  "73  years. 

—  At  Addingstone,  Agnes,  ..third  daughter  of 
mtm  Simson,  Esq.  of  Buindle. 

S3.  At  Blairlcwie,  Stirlingshire,  1^  Bmllin 
HuAand  Bdrd,  daughter  at  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  G. 
H.  Baird,  Prindpal  of  the  UnivenAty  of  Edhi- 
buiidi. 

sLAt  Edhiburgh,  Miss  EUnbeth  Dlduoo, 
North  St  Andrew's  Street. 
*  —  At  Edmburgh,  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  late  of 
the  Advocates'  Library. 

-  At  Duntrune,  Mrs  StirBng  Grahame. 

—  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  the  Vale  of 
Neath,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  <^  Dunraven,  aged 

•7S.  ' 

25.  At  Hdyburtcm,  Berwickslure,  after  a  few 
dayf  iIlness,Mr  John  FaidMim,  long  tenant  there, 
and.autiior  of  a  **  Treatise  on  Sheep-Farming, 
by  a  Lammermuir  Farmer." 

fS.  At  Bankhead,  South  Qucensfeny,  Captain 
William  Gordon,  second  sop  of  the  ute  James 
Gordon,  Esq.  of  Rotiet 

—  In  Argyll  Square,  Jai 
•Wi^aoe,  Professor  of 
versity  of  Edinburgh. 

S8.  At  Pentonville,  after  a  short  lUneis,  Mr 
Alex.  Grdg,  in  his  69th  year. 

f9.  At  her  house,  Ann  Street,  St  Bernard's, 
Mrs  Jean  Spdding,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Alexander  Spalding  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Holm  and 
Shirmers,  and  relict  of  James  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
Gorthleck,  W.S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Butter,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  St  John's  Hill,  James  Sutherland  Bruce, 
son  of  the  late  Mr  Wm.  Bruce,  banker  in  Edin-* 
buigh. 

—  At  Edinbuigh,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
ihe  late  William  Curaming,  Esq.  of  Riga. 

30.  At  Craigleith  Hill,  Elizabeth  Grahame, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Bonar. 

Latch/,  On  his  WMase  tr  Europe  for  the  reeo> 
very  of  nealtfi,  Endgn  George  Huntly  Gordon;  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Compiuiy's  Service,  yom^est 
son  of  UcuteDant-General  Gordon  Cumming  Skene 
of  Pi^rg  and  Dyve. 

—  At  Lyons,  whither  he  had  proceeded  for  the 
beneSt  of  Mshdalth,  Mr  Abmham  Monttfiori,  the 
brother  gf  M.  Rothsduld,  aged  58. 

Suddenly,  dff  AlgMn,  Mt  William  Rpgen,  maa 
ter  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Glasgow. 


**thewife  bfWilllam 
atics  in  the  Unl- 


Pi  inted  by  Jamtt  BmUantyne  and  Company,  Ediidmrfb. 
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Goetss  von  Berlichingen,  a  Tragedy,  by  ChetheJ 


This  tragedy  was  a  very  early  pro- 
duction of  me  author.  It  was  bis  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage ; — ^his  first 
attempt  to  embody  the  result  of  those 
studies^  which^  from  the  dawn  of  his 
manhood^  had  occupied  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  intellect. 

Never^  perhaps^  was  the  first  cbra- 
matic  work  of  any  author  more  deci- 
decUy  entitled  to  tne  praise  of  origina- 
lity .^  Few,  very  few,  mature  works  of 
any  genius  are  more  resplendently  in- 
{  stinct  with  the  spirit  of  energy.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  signal 
errors  of  taste  were,  at  the  moment  of 
its  appearance,  altogether  overlooked— 
that  it  was  hailed  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  imchastised  applause — that  it 
covered  its  auth(Hr  with  honour,  at  the 
time  unrivalled — and  that,  from  that 
Hay  to  this,  the  influence  of  its  success 
may  be  read  in  broad  and  indelible 
characters  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
literature  which  it  had  reanimated. 
That  such  are  the  qualities,  and  that 
such  were  the  effects  of  Goethe's  first 
drama,  we  have,  in  a  former  paper  of 
this  series,  had  occasion  to  state  gene- 
rally. We  now  purpose  to  examine 
Goetz  vonBerlichingen  somewhat  more 
at  length,  and  to  give  oar  readers  some 
specimens  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  constructed,  and  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  composed,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  for  themselves,^  whe- 
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ther  the  opinion  we  expressed  was,  or 
was  not,  one  of  exaggerated  praise. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  piece,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  a  whit  more  necessary 
that  we  should  examine  itself,  than 
that  we  should  endeavour,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  throw  ourselves  back  into 
the  time  when  it  made  its  appearance. 
And,  in  truth,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
throw  ourselves  from  thie  time  into 
that.  What  were  the  most  popular 
worlcs  of  literature  in  those  days, — 
the  works  that  exerted  the  widest  in- 
fluence— ^that  enjoyed  the  most  Euro- 
pean reputation — ^that  gave  the  tone  of 
thought — that,  by  turns,  echoed  and 
dictated  the  feelings  of  the  largest  por- 
tions of  society.*^  There  cannot  be  a 
question  that  these  were  the  writings 
of  Voltaire,  and  his  numerous  fdf- 
lowers,  in  France  and  put  of  France. 
The  German  literature  of  the  period 
was,  in  spite  of  national  pride  and  per- 
sonal pique,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Revolutionary  Cynic.  In 
this  spirit  even  Wieland  wrote  poe- 
try. The  translator  of  Lucian  changed 
but  little  of  his  character  when  be 
composed  the  beautiful  cantos  of  his 
Oberon  ;  there  was  more  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Babylon  in  them,  than  of  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Her- 
der, indeed,  had  £)llowed  the  footsteps 
of  Lessing,  and  the  only  really  exodl- 
lent  criticism  even  of  that  time  in  Ge»- 
3B 
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many  was  hostile  to  the  French  school ; 
hut  what  were  a  few  private  scholars 
and  professors^  dispersed  over  the  oh- 
scure  and  powerless  states  of  Germany^ 
when  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
only  intellectual  prince  of  whom  Ger- 
many could  boasts  reigning  in  a  capi- 
tal upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed^  drawing  aroimd  hita  every-  , 
thing  that  was  most  likely  to  adorn 
the  monarchy  he  might  be  said  to  have 
created^  and  exerting  aU  his  immense 
influe9C(^  j^rsoHal  ftnd  regain  ih  favoiir 
of  that  literature^  ihe  spirit  of  which^ 
although  even  his  lynx  eyes  coidd  not 
see  it,  was  not  less  fixedly  and  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance  with  his-  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  his  crown^  than 
with  all  the  best  and  dearest  interests 
of  Germany,  of  Europe,  of  Christen- 
dom ?  The  star  of  Frederick  blazed  an 
evil  portent  in  the  intellectual  sky  of 
Germany ;  its  meteor-like  msl^dour, 
though  of"  the  earth  earthy,  was  suf- 
ficient to  dim  for  a  time  the  more  dis^ 
tant  and  scattered  vessels  of  purer  and 
more  stedfast  light. 

Even  the  g^ntic  mind  of  Johnson^ 
such  are  the  effects  of  contemporary 
spleen,  cotild  not  entet  the  lists  i^ainst 
Voltaire,  without  denying  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  It  it  nitiaUe 
enoi:%h  to  perceive  that  this  folly  still 
Ihigers  among  some  who  oi^ht  to  be 
above  it;  but  ni^hat  such  people  say 
now  has  certainly  no  influence  Upon 
the  general  feelings  of  mkn.  Posterity 
is,  as  usual,  just ;  and  they  who  are 
In  the  best  condition  to  render  a  rea- 
son for  their  aversion  to  Voltaire,  are 
4he  readiest  also  to  admit,  that  were 
nothing  but  mere  power  of  intellect  to 
be  tiken  into  account,  there  are  but 
very  few  names  on  record  among  man- 
kind; entitled  to  be  placed  upon  a  levd 
with  his.  He  had  the  dating  to  de- 
sign and  to  commence  a  wmare,  to 
which  even  Luthe&'s  was  but  child's- 
play  ;  and  he  brought  to  its  service  a 
{»erseverance  the  most  audacious  and 
undaunted,  and  weapons  and  skill  the 
most  varied  and  the  most  exquisite  that 
ever  were  exerted  simultaneously  for 
an  unholy  aild  an  unhappy  cai^e. 
That  in  the  government  of  France,  and 
the  religion  of  Rome,  he  found  many 
subjects  of  just  reprehensitei,  who  can 
dienv?  But  these  merely  furnished  this 
Arcnimedes  wilh  a  resting-place,  firom 
wldcih  to  btod  his  myriad  engines 
against  Uie  whole  system  and  fabric 
4if  EnropeiEtn  thottg^t.    He  hated  all 


alike,  and  he  warred  equally  against 
all.  He  hated  the  despotism  of  the 
French  king,  and  he  assaulted  all  Eu- 
ropean government.  He  despised  the 
cruelmummeriesofthehalf-heatheniz-  ^ 
ed  Christianity  he  saw  in  operation  im- 
mediately around  him,  and  he  declared 
war  against  the  Bible.  Through  the 
feeble  poiiits  oftrmnners,  he  stabbed  at 
the  eternal  foundations  of  morals; — 
Pretence  and  Puri^,  Cunning  and 
Wisdom,  aU  were  imke  ike  objectsfi^: 
thank  God,  not  tHe  tieti^&^-^&iaiiit- 
partial  rancour. 

His  grand  error  was,  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  systems 
themselves,  which  he  found  in  onera- 
tion,  and  the  adventitious  absuroities 
which  he  found  attached  to  these  sys- 
tems.   He  determined,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  lopping  off  unseemly  excres- 
cences, to  make  root  and  branch  work 
of  it.    He  found  all  the  bad  things 
which  he  hated  or  despised  existing 
amidst  nations  professing  a  certain  re- 
ligion^ and  accustomed  to  live  under 
certain  forms  of  government; — the 
fundaiiiental  principlesdf  thalrdiigion^ 
therefore,  and  the  whole  substructui^ 
oi  recollections  and  reverenee  on  which 
these  governments  apparentlv  raited 
thdr  strength,  ware  to  be  asauled  widi 
evary  art  which  his  ingenuity  could 
devise,  and  his  pertinacity  direct  His 
aidbiti<»a  wafs  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
volution in  the  political  and  in  me  re- 
ligious Aielings  and  manciples  of  the 
European  mind ;  and  it  waa  n|>  diffi* 
cult  tnatter  fbr  him,  having  onfce  form- 
ed this  audaeiotts  schemci  t6  perodve^ 
that  his  first  and  great  ol^eet  must  be 
to  destroy  altogetner  our  respect  for 
our  own  anoestbrs.    The  institutionft 
which  he  abhorred  were  all  derived 
from  them.  They  were  ccmsecrated  in 
the  eyes  of  hving  men,  by  the  bdirf 
that  they  had  come  down 'from  the 
wise  and  the  noMe  dead ;— -our  orades 
were  also  our  monuments. 

An  European  antiquity  was  in  his 
eyes  the  badge  of  all  abomination. 
We  modems  were  (reading  blindly  in 
the  footsteps  (^generations  which  we 
ot^ht  altc^ether  to  despise.  His  bu- 
siness was  to  persuade  us,  that  t^ 
mists  of  the  du*k  ages  ware  only  he*- 
ginning  to  be  dispelled ;  that  it  was 
reserved  for  him  and  his  oontempom- 
ries  td  have  the  glcnj  o{  first  behold- 
ing iho  real  dawn  or  trIiUi  and  li^t*; 
ain  tibM  Bothiiig  but  bigotry  and  i»» 
tetat  eeidd  pomiUy  iHthatand  ^ 
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inftueaoa  qf  1^  blaoeivliioh  his  bold 
hand  had  been  dosdned  to  xeireal. 


He  wag^  among  other  thuigs,  at  the 
pains  io  writie  a  nlstory  of  the  ii?hole 
worlds  with  the  express  and  single 
piurpose  of  enforcing  these  new  ideas. 
In  this  hoick,  and  in  the  more  pcmdjor- 
ons  Diotionnaire  liiOoBOPh jque^  t^uere 
was  no  ane  institution  subsisting  any- 
where among  ;the  peoples  of  Christen- 
dom  whidi  &  did  not  assault  through 
liiose  in  whom  he  supposed  ii;  to-  have 
originatpd>^and  hj  lesfmi  for  the  me- 
mory of  whom  he  supposed  it  to  be  in 
any  measure  maintained.  Everywhere 
he  found  or  feigned  some  vile -trick  of 
interest  or  ignorance  to  come  in  place 
ofsome  xevered^uhdation  of  charity 
or  wisdom*  Priesthood,  monar^y^  no- 
bility^ were  so  mtcayaiiaset  for  the  do- 
mination of  impudence,  hypocrisy,  and 
fraud.  Dexterous  was  he  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  weapons,  and  deadly 
ibe  extent  to  which  his  cruel  paradox 
lor  a  dme  prevailed.  Plays  and  ro- 
mances were  written  to  insinuate  the 
same  pc^n  into  minds  or  moods  of 
1^  most  ODposite  descriptioi^s, — to 
blend  it  witn  the  sypapathies  ef  4h6 
serious,  as  well  as  the  miyth  of  the  jo- 
cular. It  was  worked  up  in  imposing 
^Mtms  fat  the  would-be- wise — it  was 
mixed  in  wine  for  men,  and  in  milk 
fer  babes.  The  ambition  of  the  {nroud 
in  mind — the  scorn  of  the  unsatisfied 
evil-— the  secret  yearnings  of  the  luxu- 
riou»T-for  each  of  these  elements  he 
had  his  appropriate  viand.  He  at  once 
ffliUsted  Ihe  bad  passions  on  his  side; 
and^  by  his  dtilfulness  in  the  artjs  of 
deceit  and  pervers?^,  he  was  ena- 
bled also  to  entrap  beneath  his  banner 
not  a  litde-of  what  was  meant  to  be 
good. / 

The  massive  intdlect  and  the  pro^ 
digious  influence  of  Dr  Johnson  form- 
eda  rampart  agijast  Uie  influx  of  these 
pemieious  n^id&s  for  which  England 
can  never  cease  to  be  grateful.  Hume^ 
T'Ory  though  he  was,  did  more  against 
us,  tlum  iw[  us.  Gibbon  was  Voltaire's 
partisan,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
mian  of  his  personal  virtue  and  great 
erudition  to  be  so.  Even  Robertson 
stooped  to  be  his  apologist.  J^obnson 
alone  stood  firm,  cased  in  the  armour 
of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  pride ; 
and  oppowg  a  resistance  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  the  less 
eifedual,  had  he  oondiiated^  in  some 
measure,  -the  judgment  of^  the  lookers- 
on,  1^  confosBing,  instead  of  eternally 
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deiiding,  the  ingenuity  and  vigour  of 
his  Proteus  antagonist.  i 

This  haughty  onposition,  however, 
was  entirely  a  philosoj^cid  one,  and 
tiiat  was  not  enough  to  set  against  a 
system  which  had  not  disdained  to  as* 
sault  everything  that  is  imaginative, 
through  imagination  itself,  as  well  as 
through  other  channels.  But  others 
fortunately  arose  to  supply  that  in 
which  botn  the  plans  and  the  powers 
of  Johnson  were  deficient.  The  pub* 
lication  of  Pony's  ReHques  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  imaginative  literature  of 
England.  That  work  certainly  had 
great  influence  in  Germany  also.  But 
its  business  theie  was  not  to  originate, 
but  to  encourage ;  for,  before  its  trea- 
siues  were  opened,  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Goethe  had  already  struck 
the  kindred  note  by  this  very  drama. 
If  it  had  been  otherwise,  we  had  still 
been  abundantly  repaid ;  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Goeta  von  BerHcbingen  was 
the  first  publication  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  it  is  not  perhi^  too  mudi 
to  say,  diat  as  but  for  P^ey  we  might 
have  nad  no  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottidi 
Border,  so>  but  for  Goethe,  dbe  genius 
of  the  most  sueces^ul  author  of  our 
time  might  have  taken  some  direction 
less  fortunate,  in  every  point  of  view, 
than  that,  thetriumph  (tf  which  is  now 
before  US. 

The  wise,  no' less  than  magnificent, 
design  which  Groethe  too  soon  abandon^ 
ed,  and  which  the  other  great  poet  has 
sosfdendidljr  pursued,  was  the  only  one 
through  wHicn  there  could  be  any  just 
hope  of  opposing,  in  the  hearts  of  mo- 
dem men,  the  influence  of  those  new 
doctrines  by  which  the  revolutionary 
literature  of  France  had  appealed  so 
powerfully  to  the  self-love  of  its  ge- 
neratiou.  The  main-spring  of  this  ri- 
-val  engine  was  a  noble  disbelief  in  the 
noe^tnlity  of  men's  soon  or  easily 
Msing  all  sympathy  for  those  who  had 
gone  before  them.  Its  object  was  the 
vindication  of  the  past — ^not  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  errors — not  the  denial  of 
its  evils — ^but  the  assertion  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  times  had  their  good  also 
—that  our  fathers  were  neither  the 
fools  nor  the  daves  it  suited  the  auda- 
city of  living  conceit  to  represent  them 
—that  we  were  sprung  ficom  noble  and 
virtuous  races,  and  ought  to  imitate 
their  virtues  and  ameiKl  theur  errors, 
but  not  draw  a  broad  line  of  separa- 
4ion  between  us  and  them-^^ior  hi^ 
the  datteiing  unotioB,  that  it  was  a 
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nol^er  and  a  better  pait  to  deniolisll 
and  rebuild  than  to  presenre  and  em- 
bellisb. 

In  Grermany^  all  tbings  considered, 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wond^ed  at  that 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  spi- 
rit  had  been,  horn  the  very  beginning, 
of  its  influence,  a  savage  hatred  and 
scorn  for  the  institution  of  nobility. 
The  abuses  which  had  grown  around 
that  institution  in  Germany  were  great 
^-and  unhappily  they  have  not  yet 
been  corrected,  except  in  a  few  por- 
tions of  the  old  empire.  It  was  ob- 
vious, however,  to  Goethe,  and  to 
every  man  capable  of  taking  a  calm 
and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject, 
that  this  institution  was  far  too  deep- 
ly inwoven  into  the  whole  fmne  and 
fabric  of  society  in  that  country,  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  pulled  down  without 
peril  of  the  most  deadly  e£^cts  upon  its 
national  character — the  root  of  all  real 
good,  and  the  source  of  all  really  phi- 
bsophical  expectation  of  good.  This 
poet,  therefore,  undertook  to  vindicate 
the  old  chivalry,  which  was  eyery  day 
assailed  in  every  form  of  banter — ^he 
undertook  to  make  men  sympathize 
once  more  with  the  reverence  which 
their  fathers  had  felt  for  the  frank  and 
lofty  virtues  of  the  old  Grerman  Baron- 
age ;  that  body,  which,  in  despite  of 
s&  the  sneers  of  ungrateful  posterity, 
had  stood,  throughout  a  long  course  of 
troubled  ages,  the  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween the  prince  and  the  people,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  both,  and  preventing 
the  one  from  the  active^  the  other  from 
the  passive  curse  of  despotism.  He 
undertook  to  meet  in  the  teeth  the  in« 
suiting  array,  of  which  '^  Guerre  auaf 
CAo^eatix"  was  the  war-cry.  Heun? 
dertook  to  shew  that  the  place  which 
men  envied  had  been  won ;  and  with 
great  and  consummate  art  he  imder- 
took  to  do  all  this,  without  betraying 
openly  what  was  the  purpose  he  had 
in' view — ^he  undertook  to  insinuate, 
not  to  declaim— -he  appealed' to  the 
hearts  of  men,  not  doubting  that  his 
doctrine  would  from  thence  find  its 
own  way  to  their  heads. 

There  was  great  art  as  well  as  bold- 
ness in  the  selection  of  the  period,  and 
of  the  hero  of  this  dramatic  attempt. 
The  poet  has  taken  a  time  of  the  ut- 
most turbulence  and  confusion— ex- 
actly one  of  those  periods  which  had 
been  most  firequently  decried  as  made 
up  of  nothing  but  brutal  ignorance  on 
the  one  side,  and  brutal  oppression  on 
the  other.    Goetz  von  Berlichingen 


himiblf  was  one  of  Ihe  knightly  fi«e- 
booters  of  old  Grermany— <me  of  those 
petty  barons,  who,  by  means  of  bro- 
thenioods  established  within  their  own 
rank,  ccmtrived  to  set  at  defiance  the 
power  of  the  greater  authorities  of  the 
empirie,  eveil  when  that  power  was  ex- 
erted apparently  for  worthy  purposes. 
This,  however,  was  perhaps  the  neces- 
sary result  of  their  being  systematieal- 
ly,  and  as  a  dass  of  men,  accustomed, 
and  indeed  very  often  compelled,  to 
make  common  cause  against  princely 
and  imperial  ambition.  We  must  take 
the  evil  with  the  good  in  all  things* 
These  noble  robb^  laid  abb^s  and 
free  towns  under  contribution ;  but  they 
m<nre  than  repaid  this,  both  to  the 
^rgy  and  the  commonalty,  by  that 
spirit  of  daring  which  they  nourished, 
and  in  which  they  gloried ;  that  h^ 
and  haughty  soul  of  independence 
which  animated  them  to  the  great  and 
perpetual  struggle  which  they  alone 
nad  the  power  of  maintaining,  and  to 
withdraw  them  from  which,  all  the 
blandishments  and  temptations  of 
courtly  intrigue  and  proffered  favour 
were  continually  exerted. 

But  perhaps  enough  of  all  this  dis^ 
quisition — ^in  which  we  areby  no  means 
certain,  after  all,  that  tnere  may 
not  have  been  a  good  deal  of  over-re- 
fining upon  things.  Let  us  come  to 
the  ^y  itself,  or  rather  to  the  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  was  published  in 
JiOndon  "  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Ad* 
vocate,  Edinourgh !"  (such  is  the  style 
of  the  title-page^  Ip  1799 ;  and  which, 
never  having  been  reprinted,  has  long 
jdnce  become,  .^cording  to  an  old 
phrase  of  ours,  ^^  as  good  as  MS"  The 
tone  of  the  preface  to  this  version  is 
very  modest — The  writer  talks  of  the 
obligations  he  has  been  imder  to  ^'  a 
gentleman  of  high  literary  eminence," 
for  revising  his  perfogpance.  This,  we 
suppose,  was  that  clflp:  and  audacious 
plagiarist  of  the  Genljnis,Monk  Lewis, 
to  whose  Tales  of  Terror  Mr  Scott  con- 
tributed not  long  afterwards  his  two 
splendid  ballads,  Glenfinlas,  and  the 
Eve  of  St  John,  pieces  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation,  imd  efieo- 
tually  lowered  that  of  his  eminent 
friend's  Alonzo  the  Brave,  et  hoc  ge* 
nus  omne,  with  which,  until  then,  the 
public  had  been  marvellously  content- 
ed. We  are  rather  surprised,  that,  if 
it  were  but  for  the  curiosity  of  the 
thing,  Mr  J.  Bell,  of  Oxford  Street, 
the  publisher  of  this  translation,  or 
his  representative,  whoever  that  may 
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be^  has  not  been  induced  to  favour  im 
with  a  second  edition;  but  we  are 
stepping  ultra  crepidam. 

We  find  Goetz;^  and  the  iron  hand 
which  fumidied  his  popular  cogno- 
men^ in  full  activity  at  the  opening  of 
the  drama*  A  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  others ;  and  one  of  the 
most  active  of  its  instruments  is  a  cer«* 
tain  Lord  of  WeisUngen,  once  the  bo- 
som friend  of  Groetz's  ^outh^  and  al- 
most the  lover  of  his  sister,  but  now 
estranged  from  him  and  his,  by  in- 
trigues and  the  vile  turns  of  this 
world'^  affairs.  This  man,  lying  in 
wait  for  Groetz  in  the  Forest  of  Has- 
lach^  is,  with  his  attendants,  over- 
powered by  the  valour  of  the  iron- 
nanded  Baron,  and  we  soon  have  him 
making  his  appearance  as  a  prisoner  in 
Goetz's  paternal  castle  of  Jaxthausen. 
Before  he  and  his  captor  arrive,  we 
are  allowed  a  glimpse  of  Groetz's  wife, 
sister,  and  chud,  engaged  in  the  quiet 
domestic  pursuits  of  the  time,  and 
this  preparation  has  an  admirable  ef- 
fect 

Enter  Ooetz,  Weislikoek,  Haks, 

and  other  Cavaliers,  as  from  horsehack. 

Goetz,  (Laying  his  helmet  and  sword  on 
a  table,)  Unclasp  my  armour,  and  give 
me  my  doublet — Ease  will  refresh  me.— 
-Brother  Martin  said  well — ^You  have  put 
us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen  !  ^ 
[Weislingen  answers  nothings  Imt  paces 
up  and  dofwnA 

Goetz,  Be  of  good  heart  1— Come,  un- 
arm yourself !— Where  are  your  dothes  ? 
,  Not  lost,  I  hope,  in  the  scujffle  ?— (To  the 
attendants)  Go,  ask  his  seryanta ;  open  the 
trunks  and  see  that  nothine  is  missing—or 
I  can  lend  you  some  of  nune. 

Weis,  Ijei  me  remain  as  I  am — it  is  all 
one. 

Goetz,  I  can  give  you  a  handsome  dean 
doublet,  but  it  is  only  oflinen.  It  has  grown 
too  little  for  me — I  hg^  it  on  at  the  mar- 
riage  of  the  Lord  Hbgrave,  when  your 
BiSiop  was  so  inceiHi  at  me. — About  a 
fortnight  before,  I  haosunk  two  of  his  ves- 
sels upon  the  Maine — I  was  going  up  stairs 
to  the  venison  in  the  inn  at  Heiddberg, 
with  Francis  of  Secldngen.  Before  you  get 
quite  up,  there  is  a  landing-place  with 
iron  rails — there  stood  the  Bishop,  and 

gsye  Frank  his  hand  as  he  passed,  and  the 
ke  to  me  that  was  dose  behind  him.  I 
laughed  in  m^  sleeve,  and  went  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hanau,  who  was  always  my 
noble  friend,  and  told  him,  ^*  The  Bishop 
has  given  me  his  hand,  but  I  wot  wdl  he 
.  did  not  know  me.'*  The  Bishop  heard  me, 
for  I  was  speaking  loud — He  came  to  us 
imgrily,  and  said,  ^^  True,  I  gave  thee  my 


hand,  because  I  knew  thee  not  ititod.'*— . 
To  whidi  I  answered,  ^^  I  marked  that,  my 
Lord,  and  so  take  your  shake  of  the  hand 
back  again.*'  The  manikin's  neck  grew  red 
as  a  crab  fo^  spite,  and  he  went  up  the 
room  and  complained  to  the  Falsgraye  Lewis 
and  the  Princes  of  Nassau. — But  we  haye 
had  much  to  do  together  since  that. 

WHs,  I  wish  yon  would  leave  me  to 
myself! 

Goetz.  Why  so  ? — I  entreat  you  be  at 
rest.  YqkL  are  in  my  power,  and  I  will 
not  misuse  it. 

Wets,  That  I  am  little  anxious  about*- 
Your  duty  as  a  knight  prescribes  your 
conduct. 

Goetz,  And  you  know  how  sacred  it  is 

T^s,  I  am  taken — ^what  follows  is  in- 

^^x.  You  should  not  say  so— Had  you 
been  taken  by  a  Prince  and  shut  up  fet- 
tered in  a  dungeon,  your  gaoler  directed 
to  drive  sleep  from  your  eyes— 

Enter  servants  with  clothes.    Weiblik- 

OEir  unarms  and  shifts  himself.   Enter 

Charles. 

Charles,  €K>od  morrow,  papa ! 

Goetz  (Jcisses  him).  Good  morrow,  boy ! 
How  haye  you  been  behaving  ? 

Charles.  Very  well. — ^Auhtsays  I  am  a 
good  boy. 
•    Goetz,  That's  right. 

Charles.  Haye  yon  brought  me  any- 
thing? 

(^tetz.  Nothing  this  time. 

Charles.  I  have  learned  a  great  deaU— 

Goetz.  Aye ! 

Charles*  Shall  I  tdl  you  about  the  good 
boy? 

Goetz.  After  dinner. 

Cfiarles.  And  I  know  something  dse.   ' 

Goetz,  What  may  that  be  ? 

Charles.  ^  Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and 
castle  upon  the  Jaxt,  which  has  appertain- 
ed  in  property  and  heritage,  for  twp  hun- 
dred years,  to  the  Lords  of  Berlichin- 
gen.' 

Goetz,  Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Ber- 
lichingen?  (Charles  stares  at  him,)  With 
all  his  extensive  learning,  he  does  not  Imow 
his  own  father— Whom  does  Jaxthausen 
bdong  to  ? 

Charles.  *  Jaxthausen  is  a  yillage  and 
castle  upon  the  Jaxt--—* 

Goetz,  I  did  not  ask  about  that — I  knew 
eyery  path,  pass,  and  ford  about  the  place, 
before  ever  I  knew  the  name  of  the  village, 
castle,  or  river.  Is  your  mother  in  the  kit- 
chen? 

Charles.  Yes,  papa !  They  ave  dressing 
a  lamb,  with  nice  white  turnips. 

Goetz.  Bo  you  know  that  too.  Jack 
Turnspit  ? 

Charles.  And  my  aimt  is  roasting  an  ap- 
ple for  me  to  eat  after  dinner. 
Goetz. .  Can't  you  eat  it  raw  ? 
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.Charkt.  1%  tas^  better  zMttwl 

CrO«^  Yeu  most  Juit^  » .Ud-ttt^  mu9t 
ymt  f  ^WcuUn^pn,  I  will  be  with  you  im« 
Kedintflljr.— I  go  to  «ee  my  wife^-TCgmey 

.Chark*.  Who  li  that  man  ? 

^kieto.  Bid  hhD  welcome.  Tetthim  to 
becheorfol. 

Chtnie0^  Theve*a  my  hand,  Jnan^  Be 
cheerfol— for  the  dmner  will  be  .ready 
•pon. 

W^.  iTakejB  up  iht  diild,  tmi  Mshm 
him.)  Happy  boy !  that  knoweat  no  woii0 
«tU  than  the  delay  of  diniier.^May  you 
Ivre  4o  hate  much  joy  in  your  son,  Berli- 
diingen ! 

Qoeu^  Whvtt  there  is  most  lig^  the 
shades  are  deepest.  Yet  I  thank  GKid  i» 
him.-* Well  see  irtuU-  they  are  about. 

[Exit  with  Charkt  and  ServtmiM0 

WH9.  O  that  I  could  but  wake,  «nd 
find  ibis  idl  a  dream  I—In  the  power  of 
BsiJichingen !— of  him  &om  whom  I  had 
so  fiur  detached  myself— whose  leflaeoi* 
brance  I  shunned  like  fire— whom  I  hoped 
to.oremower  U-And  he  atill  tfae.old.lrttcii' 
hearted  Gpeu  !-^  Adelbert  1  oould^st  thou 
recall  the  days  when  we  played  as  «hil. 
dren,  and  drove  the  miinic  chase  round 
tills  h^ ;  then  thou  Ipvedst  him,  pnzedst 
him,  as  thy  soul!  Who  can  be  near  him  and 
hate  Mm  ?  Alan !  I  am  nothere^sn^  as  I 
was.— Happy  days !  ye  are  gone-^^becie^ 
in  his  duur  by  the  rftjmncy,  aat  did  Ber. 
li^hingeD,  ir^ole  ,we  i^lagred  aromid  him, 
and  loved  ea^  other  like  cherubs !— How 
imxious  will  he  die  Bishop  and  all  my 
fidehdal^^Wdlf  Ixoi  the  w^iole  country 
will  Sjrmpathize  with  my  misfortune.  But 
jidu|t  ^oes.  it  Avail  ?  Can  that  reflection  give 
me  th^peace  after  which  I  struggle  ? 

Bie*tmi^iGQm,tz  wih  wine  and  hcakert, 
Goetz.  We^U  take  a  glass  till4innar  is 
aeady.   Come,  sit  down— think  youtsdf  at 
home !   Consider  yovi  Are  once  more  the 
guest  q^  Goetz.   It  is  lOngaince  we  have  sat     ifish,  maHdous  priest. 


Gpeis.  l!)aax  bishop  was  ^  l^Ktfk^  ^eij^ 
and  wi^^  so  gentle — I  shall  remember  f^ 
long  as  I  live  how  he  used  to  caress  u^ 
praise  our  union,  and  describe  the  good 
fortune  of  the  man  who  has  an  adopted 
brother  in  a  friend. 

Weit.  No  more  of  that. 

Geete.  Does  it  displease  you  ?  I  know 
nothing  more  delightful  after  fatigue,  thui 
to  talk  over  old  stories.  Indeed,  when  I 
ncall  to  mind  how  we  were  almost  the 
same  betng,  body  and  soul,  and  how  I 
thought  yit  were  to  continue  so  all  our 
lives — Was  not  that  my  sole  comfort  when 
this  hand  was  shot  away  at  Landshut,  and 
when  you  nursed  and  tended  me  like  a  bro- 
ther ?— .1  hoped  Adelbert  would  in  future 
be  my  right  hand— And  how— 

Wei9,  AUs ! 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  followed  me  when  I 
wi^ed  thee  to  go  to  Brabant  with  me^  all 
would  have  remained  weU.  But  tfien  that 
unhappy  turn  for  eouvt-dangling  seized 
thee.  Mid  thy  coquetting  and  flirdng  wiUi 
idle, women.  I  always  t(dd  thee,  ivhc|i 
thou  wpuld'st  mix  with  thqse  loungis^ 
i)e9giiig  court^ycophants,  and  entertam 
them  with  gos8]|>ing  about  unlud^ 
matches,  and  seduced  girls,  and  sudi  trasO 
as  they  are  interested  about— I  always 
told  thee,  Adelbert,  thou  wilt  become  a. 
.Mgue. 

W^.  Why  all  this  ? 

Goetsu  Would  to  €k)d  I  could  fnget  it, 
jor  that  it  were  otherwise !— Art  thou  net 
as  free,  and  as  nobly  bom,  as  any  in  Gcs- 
mai^,  independent,  holding.under  the  Em- 
peror alone — and  dost  thou  not  crouch 
amongst  vassals  ? — ^What  is  the  Bishop  to 
thee  ?  Allow  he  is  thy  neighbour,  and  can 
do  thee  a  shrewd  turn,  hast  thou  not  an 
arm,  and  fiiends  to  requite  him  in  kmdf 
Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  noble  situation  Of 
A  free  knight,  who  rests  only  upcai  Ood, 
the  £mperor,  and  himself,  that  thou  canst 
bear  dius  to.cmwl  atthe  footstool  of  a  sel- 


aide  by  side,  and  emptied  a  iagon  together. 
[FiUi.^    Come— A  light  heart ! 

Wtti.  Those  times  are  over. 

Goetz.  God  fbrlrid!  We  shaU  hardly 
find  more  pleasant  days  than  those  which 
we  spent  together  at  the  J&f  argrave*s  court 
—when  we  were  inseparable  night  and 
4ay.  I  think  with  pl«uure  on  the  days 
of  my  youth.— I>o  you  remember  the  bat- 
tle I  had  with  the  Polander,  and  how  I 
bveke  his  fnaXeA  pate  for  him  ? 

WMt.  It  was  at  table ;  and  bestruduit 
you  with  a  knife. 

Goetz.  However,  I  came  off  conqueror — 
.^bdytni-^uid  «  quatsel  upon  the  account 
with  his  comrade— We  Mways  studc  to- 
^ge^er  like  brave  bc^s — [filU  and  hands 
it  to  Weitlingen.]  I  shall  never.forgethow 
•t}ieAiargrave  usad  to  call  us  Castor  and 
Pdlux.    Itdoesme^jood  to  diink«f  it. 

WeU.  Tb«BishoiMif.WusMNricg4»]l. 
ed  U880 first 


IVeis.  Let  me  speak. 

Ooeiz.  What  canst  thou  say? 

Wei*.  You  look  upon  the  princes,  as 
the  wolf  upon  tl^  shepherd.  And  yet 
canst  thou  blame 'Ifen  for  uniting  in  die 
defence  of  their  own  territories  and  proper- 
ty ?  Are  they  a  moment  secure  from  the 
.unruly  chivalry  of  your  free  knights,  who 
^plunder  thdt  vassias  upon  the  very  high 
roads,  and  sack  thehr  castles  and  towns  ? 
While  upcm  ihe  frontiers  the  public  enemy 
i^eaten  to  ovetrun  the  lands  of  our  dear 
£mperor,  and,  while  he  needs  their  assist- 
ance they  can  scarce  sustain  their  own  se- 
curity—is it  not  our  goo(P  genius  which  at 
this  moment  suggests  a  mean  of  bringing 
peace  to  Germany,  of  securing  the  adbau* 
niatEadon  of  justice,  and  giving  to  great 
,aBd  small,  the  bles6iiigS4>f  quiet  P  Forilda 
puspoee  is  OHT  confederacy  $  and  dost  dwu 
.blame  us.  for  securing  tl^e  proteotipn  itftfae 
powerful  princes  our  nei^bours,  instead 
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of  reljring  on  that  of  the  £mpefdr,,lrli6  is 
80  fat  removed  from  nsy  and  is  bardly  able 
to  protect  himself  ? 

r  Qoffz*  Y68)  ye^y  I  understand  you. , 
WeisUngen,  were  the  princes  as  you  paint; 
them,  we  should  be  aU  agreed*— ifU  atpdice 
i^d  quiet :  yes,  every  bira  of  pre^  natundly 
likes  to  eat  its  plunder  undisturbed.  The 
general  weal  1-B.They  will  hardly  aioquire 
untimely  grey  hairs  in  studying  for  thetwi 
4»And  with  the  Emperor  they  {day  a  fine 
game.  Every  day  comes  some  new  adviser, 
^d  gives  his  opinion.  The  Emperor  mean* 
veil,  and  would  gladly  put  tilings  tonghtft 
•^i^bot  because  a  (preat  man  can  soon  give 
an  order,  and  by  a  single  word  put  a  thou-. 
sand  hands  into  motion,  he  theremre  thinks 
his  orders  will  be  as  speedily  accompHghed. 
Then  come  ordinances  upon  ordmances, 
contradictory  of  each  otto,  while  the 
princes  all  die  while  obey  those  only  #Mch 
s0rve  their  own  interest,  and  help  them  to 
press  under  their  footstool  their  less  power« 
f  ul  neighbours — and  all  the  while  they  ta& 
of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  empire  L*..! 
will  be  sworir,  many  a  one  thanks  God  in 
Ips  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps  the  Emperor 
ffom  Ipoking  into  these  affairs. 

Weu.  You  view  things  your  o*ti  way. 
,  Goetz.  So  does  eVery  on&  The  question 
is,  which  is  the  right  light  in  which  they 
should  be  regarded  ?->^AtiA  yoiir  plans  are 
•f  the  darkest. 

,    fP^eis.  You  may  say  what  you  will,  I 
am  your  prisoner.   . 

Go^,  When  your  conscience  is  free,  so 
are  you.  But  we  talked  of  the  general  tran« 
ouillity.  I  stood  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  with 
|he  Margrave  at  an  Impmal  Diet.  What 
harangues  the  prinees  made !  And  worst  of 
9U,  yQur  spiritual  allies^  The  Bishop  rung 
into  the  £mperor*s  ten  his  regard  for  Jus- 
tice, till  one  wondered  again.  And  now  he 
has  imprisoned  a  page  of  mine,  at  the  very 
time  when  our  quarrels  we^  aU  aoeotnmo- 
dated,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  less.  Is 
pot  idl  betwixt  us  setUed  ?  What  Is  his  bu- 
9iness  with  the  boy  ? 

Weit,  It  was  done  without  hi^  know* 
ledge. 

Goetz.  Tkek  why  dtfea  he  not  leleaae 
him? 

Weis,  He  has  Aot  borne  himself  as  he 
should  do» 

Goetz.  Not  OS  he  dionld  do !  By  my 
honour,  he^  has  done  as  he  riiould  do,  as 
fiurely  as  he  was  imprisoned  both  with  your 
knowledge  and  the  Bishop^s.  iy6  yoti 
think  I  am  come  into  the  world  this  very 
day,  that  I  cannot  see  tha  tendeoey  of  aU 
this? 

.  Wei»P  .Your  suspioioos  do  us  injustice 
:  Goetz,  Weblingen,  shall  I  tdl  you  tli« 
Aruth  ? — l^tonsiderable  as  J  am,  I  am  a 
tlMon  in  your  eyes,  and  SeUriss  and  Scek- 
ingen  wre  no  less  so,  while  we  retstii  our 
^rm  rescdtt^n  to  die,  soancr  than  to  thlmk 
sny^Kia  but  God  f<^  the  air  we  teeathe^  «l 
plec^  our  faith  and  homage  to  any  one  but 


the  IRtbfeedt,  Hence  tfae^.g6ad»e  flhta 
evety  <|^arter,  blacken  my  ohitMter  nrkit 
Uie  Emperor,  and  amoBg^my-MetfdB  and 
neighbours,  and  s]^  ttov^  for  adiwntage 
against  me.  They  would  foin  take  me  out 
of  Ae  way  ;  lluit  war  the  reason  for  imprl^ 
soimig  the  page  whom  I  had  dispatdied  fo» 
inteU^ence :  And  you  now  say  he  did  not 
bear  himself  as  he  diould  do,  beoause  he 
Would  not  betray  my  secrets.  And  thbu, 
Weislingen,  tat  the^  tool  I 

Weit.  Beriidungen-^ 

Goetz.  No  more  about  it-^I  am  m  eo^ 
my  to  long  explanations ;  they  deceive  el^ 
ther  the  maker  or  the  hearer,  and,  for  tlw 
most  part,  botfa^ 

Efder  Charles. 
Char,  Dinner,  fother ! 
Goetz.  Stood  news  1-^Come,  I  hopetthe 
company  of  my  women  folks  will  revive 
you— you  always  liked  Uie  giila — Aye,  aye^ 
they  can  tell  many  pretty  stories  of  you. 

{Exeunt. 

Weislingen  is  fbus  thrown  oAce 
more  into  the  society  of  Berlichin- 
jgen's  lovely  sister^  Maria;  and  th^ 
reader  majr  easily  guess  t^e  result* 
The  following  sc^ie,  however,  is  too 
full  of  merit  to  be  omitted.  We  know 
of  few  modem  attempts  to  pouvtvay 
the  (^n^hetrted  fiimplidty  of  IM 
manners^  hf  half  so  mcoesaniL 

Maria,  You  love  me,  you  say — ^Aks  I 
I  am  perhaps  but  too  much  indinod  fo  be- 
lieve it. 

H^eU.  Why  not  brieve  #hal  I  foel  «* 
weU,  that  I  am  entirely  thine  ?  i£n^iruee$ 
her.) 

Maria.  iSoftly.)  I  gave  you  one  kiss  for 

earnest^  butyou  must  endroach  noforther. 

.  WeU.  You  af  e  too  strict,  Maiia  !w.In- 

nocent  love  is  pleasing  in  ^e  sightof  Hon 

ven. 

Maria,  It  may  be  so^  But  I  nrast  not 
build  upon  what  you  say ;  for  I  have  been 
taught  that  caresses  are  as  st^g  as  fetters, 
and  that  damsels,  whoi  they  love,  are  wedl- 
er  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  Ids  locks. 

Weis,  Who  tau^t  you  so  ? 

Maria.  The  abt^  of  my  convent*  Till 
my  seventeenth  year  I  was  with  her ;  and* 
only  with  you,  for  the  first  tune,  luive  I 
ceased  to  r^ret  her  company.  She  had 
loved,  and  oould  tell  i  i  She  had  a 
most  afl^etienate  heeit»-*^h !  she  was  an 
excellent  woman ! 

Weit,  Thai  you  resemble  her.-^(7ii^ 
her  hand.) — ^What  would  become  of  me 
were  I  to  lose  you  ? 

Aiaria,  That,  I  hope,  is  not  likdy  to 
happen.    But  you  must  away. 

Weit,  1  know  it,  dearest,  and  I  will. 
WeU  do  I  iM  what  a  treamre  I  have  pu». 
chaeed  by  this  satnfice  !-^Now,  blessed  be 
your  broiher,  and  the  day  on  which  he  nn- 
dertook  to  sake  me  ! 
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'  Maria.  His  hetft  overflowed  with  hope 
for  yoa  and  hmitel£  ^  Farewell,' he  said  ; 
^  I  go  to  reooirer  my  friend.' 

Wcis.  That  has  he  done.  Would  thati 
had  studied  the  arrangement  and  security 
of  my  proper^,  instead  of  ne^ecting  it,  and 
dallying  at  that  worthless  Court  l«-then 
could'st  thou  have  been  instantly  mineu 

Maria,  Delay  enhances  pleasure. 

Wets,  Say  not  so,  Maria,  lest  I  dread 
that  thy  fedmgs  are  less  keen  than  mine. 
True,  I  deserved  punishment,  deserved  to 
lose  every  gfimpse  of  this  heavenly  pros- 
pect* But  now !  to  be  wholly  thine ;  to  live 
only  in  thee,  and  in  thy  circle  of  friends— 
fiu:  removed  from  the  world ;  to  live  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  raptures  which  two 
hearts  can  bestow.  What  is  the  fiivour  of 
princes— what  applauses  of  the  universe^, 
to  such  simple,  yet  unequalled  felicity? 
Many  have  been  my  hopes  and  wishes ; 
henceforth  I  am  equally  above  both. 

Enter  GoETZ. 

Croetz.  Your  page  is  returned  already  f 
he  can  scarcely  bring  out  a  word  for  hun- 
ger and  fatigue.  My  wife  has  ordered  the 
ror  knave  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  much 
have  picked  out — the  Bishop  will  not 
sive  up  my  boy — an  imperial  commission 
u  to  be  granted,  under  which  all  matters 
are  to  be  adjusted.  But  be  it  as  he  wiO, 
Adelbert,  you  are  free.  Pledge  me  but 
your  hand,  that  you  will  neither  give  open 
nor  underhand  assistance  tomyavowed  ene- 
mies. 

Weis.  Here  I  grasp  thy  hand.  From  this 
moment  be  our  union  and  friendship  as 
firm  and  unalterable  as  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture It— Let  me  take  this  hand  also — (  Takes 
Maria*s  Aan^)— and  with  It  the  possession 
of  this  lovely  lady. 

Goetz.  Bare  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Maria,  {Timidly.)  If — ^if  it  is  your 
wish. ... 

Goetz,  By  good  luck  our  wishes  will 
not  differ  on  this  point.  Thou  needst  not 
blush — the  glance  of  thy  eye  betrays  thee. 
Well,  then,  Weislingen,  join  hands,  and 
I  say  Amen  !  My  friend  and  brother ! — I 
thank  thee,  sister ;  thou  spin'st  more  thim 
flax,  for  thou  hast  drawn  a  thread  which 
can  fetter  this  wandering  bird  of  paradise. 
Yet  thou  lookst  not  quite  open,  Adelbert. 
What  ails  thee  ? — I  am  fully  happy ! 
What  I  but  hoped  in  a  dream  I  now  see 
with  my  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  T  still  dream- 
ed. Now  my  vision  is  out.  I  thought  to- 
night, that,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  I 
gave  diee  this  iron  hand ;  and  that  you  held 
It  so  fast  that  it  broke  awav  from  my-arm. 
I  started,  and  awoke.  Had  I  but  dreamed 
a  little  longer,  I  should  have  seen  how 
thou  didst  make  me  a  new  living  hand. 
You  must  away  this  instant,  to  put  in  or- 
der thy  castle  and  property.  That  damned 
Court  has  detained  you  hmg  from  both— 
I  must  call  my  wife — ^Elizabeth ! 

Maria,  How  transported  is  my  brother ! 


Wds,  Yet  I  am  still  more  so. 
^  GoeUi.  iTo  Maria.)  You  will  have  plea- 
sant quarters. 

,  Maria.  They  say  Franconia  is  a  fine 
country. 

Weis.  And  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
my  casde  lies  in  the  most  delicious  part  of 
it. 

Gocto.  That  thou  mayst,  and  I  will  swear 
to  it.  Look  you,  here  flows  the  Mayne, 
around  a  hill  clothed  with  corn-fields  and 
vineyards,  its  top,  crowned  with  a  (Gothic 
castle — then  the  river  makes  a  shaip  turn, 
and  slides  round  behind  the  very  rock  on 
which  it  stands.  The  windows  of  the  great 
hall  look  perpendicularly  down  upon  the 
river — a  prospect  which  would  detain  one 
for  hours. 

Enter  Elizabeth. 

EU.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Goetz,  You,  too,  must  give  your  hand, 
and  say,  God  bless  you! — ^They  are  a 
pair. 
^    Eli,  So  soon? 

Goetz,  But  not  unexpected. 

EH,  May  ye  ever  love  each  other  with 
the  same  afibction  as  now—- and  as  your 
love,  so  be  your  happiness. 

Weis.  Amen  !  On  that  oondition  I  en- 
sure it. 

Goetz.  The  bridegroom,  my  dear,  must 
perforce  away  for  awhile ;  for  this  great 
event  makes  it  needful  for  him  to  settle 
some  concerns  at  home.  He  must  bid  adieu 
to  the  Bishop's  court,  in  order  that  that 
connexion  may  be  bioken  ofi^  by  degrees. 
Then  he  must  rescue  his  property  from  the 
hands  of  some  selfish  stewards ;  and— But 
e6me,  sister— come,  Elizabeth,  his  souire 
has,  perhaps,  some  private  message  to  mm. 

Weis.  None  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Goetz.  Needless  :  —  Franconians  and 
Swabians !  now  that  you  are  one  of  us,  we 
may  bid  their  Mightinesses  the  princes  de- 
fiance to  their  be^. 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Elizabeth,  Maria. 

Weis,  {Alone,)  God  in  heaven!  And 
canst  thou  have  reserved  such  happiness 
for  one  so  unworthy  ?  It  is  too  much  for 
my  heart.  How  meanly  I  depended  upon 
wretched  fools,  whom  I  thought  I  was  go- 
veniing  by  superiorly  of  intrigue,  subser- 
vient to  the  glance  of  homage-demanding 
princes  I — Ctoetz,  my  faithful  Goetz,  thou 
hast  restored  me  to  myself— and  my  bdo- 
ved  Maria  has  completed  my  reformation. 
I  feel  free,  as  if  brought  from  a  dungeon 
into  the  open  air.  Bamberg  will  I  never 
more  see— will  snap  all  the  shameful  bands 
that  have  connected  it  and  me.  My  heart 
rejoices,  never  more  to  undergo  the  degra- 
di^ion  of  struggling  for  boons  that  may  be 
refused— He  alone  is  great  and  happy  who 
fiUs  his  own  station  of  independence,  and 
has  neither  to  command  nor  to  obey. 

WeisUngen  makes  fine  resolutlonB, 
but  he  does  ntft  keep  them.  Goetz  xe- 
stores  him  to  his  n-eedom,  and  then 
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orntther  reqiiests  falm,  to  & 
to  Bimbeiv^  Uievd  to  tearrange  his  |)n« 
tftto  i^Bdra^  and  break  off  his  con- 
nesdon  with  the  Bi^top  in  a  respect- 
fal  style,  previous  to  his  njarriage  witl^t 
Maria.  To  Bamberg  \Veislingen  goes ; 
<-r-bDt  there  new  temptations,  as  w^  ^ 
as  old^  (iwait  him*  A  beautiful^  artful^, 
and  worthless  dame>  of  high  rank,  iib» 
widow  lady  of  WaUdoff^  admires  him, 
and  feeolves,  partly  from  this  modTe;, 
and  partly  fWmi  Tiews  of  interest^  to 
hind  him,  per  fas  aut  nefj^.  In  die 
diains  of  her  fiiseinaticm.  The  Bishop 
is  at  hand^  meantime,  with  flatteries 
and  with  di^nsations-^he  persuades 
the  weak-minded  mau  that  there  is 
more  evil  in  keeping  than  in  breaking 
the  engagement  uimer  which  he  had 
come  while  A  prisons  at  J^xAausen. 
In  a  word,  Adelbert  yields,  marries 
Lady  Walldorf  "-ia  onoe  more  the  ene- 
my of  Groetz,  and,  as  a^natural  conse-- 
qiience  of  bis  »qqp(90ii8  iogralitode^ 
his  enmity  soon  becomes  the  deadliesl 
and  the  xdost  deteranned  of  alljigafnst 
which  our  hero  has  to  oontend* 

The  Eiaper(N>  fe  persuaded  to  send 
his  troops  against  Berhchingen.  l^^s^ 
fineen  heads  a  formidahle  army^  and 
leads  it  to  Jaxthausen,  Cro^t?  as- 
saults them  in  detachments  op  theijr 
way^  and  comes  off  victor  in  many 
bloody  skim|i8hes^T-4n  regard  to  which» 
ym  must  quQlje  one  passage,  chiefly  ok 
account  of  ils  heing,  in  so  far  as  wo 
know,  the,^9^exam^of  ^atpartici9» 
lar  species  of  narrative,  which  has  since 
been  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  in 
the  flimous  description  Oi  the  si^  of 
Front-de-Bceuf's  Castle^  in  Jvannoe, 
given  through  one  person  stationed  ^at 
a  window  to  others,  who  do  not  see  any- 
thing beyond  the  walls  of  a  dungeon. 

The  sceneof  the  fi^wingajjair  IS  4ie 
high-road  to  Jaxthausen.  On  one  sidtf 
tbm  k  m  eamumoe,  mtha  ruined 
watdi-tower— on  the  other,  ^e  forest 
stretches  wide  over  the  valley — ^the 
Imperialifito  «nter  on  their  vaadb. — 
draois  heating  and  colours  flyingi^ 
when,  behdd,  Goetz  is  seen  statumed 
oh  a  rising-ground  stoost'kimediately' 
in  flfont  of  th^m.  {[[Sdbiss  an4  Lerse 
are  two  of  Berlichin^'sxihief. friends 

andallies.3 

Captain.  He  h«lt9  upon  the  l^^ 
road!  Xhat*s  ^ oimpudpnt.  HisshaUr«P 
pen.t  it— MOiat  I  fkQi  to  fear  fte  tP^«iQ« 
that  bunts  loose  upon  him  ( 

Officer.  You  win  not  run  upon  iron 
pikes  ?  He  loo]^  as  if  hf  mefl^  to  jd^t 

ttie  tot  that  cpin^^  upon  tiim  mthe  m«e» 
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whk  his  head  downmosc-^lfepe  let  us  wait 
hhn. 
Capk  Ndiso. 
Qffi.  I  enteeat  ysv. 

Capt.  Sound,  tnimpeter— 4aidletusbkyw 
him  to  hen. 

[A  t^arge-iouitS^ii^^xenta  inftH 
career, 
Se&tktt  wHh  hh  ireepers,  eometfiron^  he* 
hind  the  hiU^  gaUoping. 
AM^Mf.  FoUowmel  ShduU-shout'! 
iLoud  aktrm-^Lerte  and  hi*  j^arty 
aatty^om  ihenedd. 
Lene.  Fly  to  the  help  of  Goetz  !^e  is 
sunrounded.  Gallant  B^iss,  thou  hast  cut 
thy  way—- we  ifiU  s^  the  hi|;h  road  with 
tMe  ^iisile.headsr  [Oa^p  qfl 

[They  gaBop  ^cressihe  itage,"et 

exeunt* 
[A  loud  ahrtn,  wOh  ehoutf  a^  jlr 
^^g  for  tome  minutes — Selbisi 
'it   b&me   in    wounde^  hy  iv/Q 
\  trooper t. 

Set.  Leave  me  here^  andh^st^  to  6k^s. 
'ftnt  Trpofcr^  Let  u^  stay.    You  i^cqcL 
OKT  aid* 

8ek  Get  one  of  ypu  (^  the  watdi-tower, 
aid  tell  me  how  it  goes. 

\tt  Troop.  How  shaU  I  get  mf 
fii  troop.  GC(^  upop  my  dkomder ;  yo^ 
tea  tiiea  reach  the  ruined  part. 

[Fir it  trooper  gets  up  intQ'&ie  tourer* 
\H  Troop.  Alas !  ahis  f 
SeL  What  Seest  fliQu  ? 
lit  Troop.  Your  cavsHers  fly  to  the  hSL 
Bel.  H^l^  oow^irds !  I  would  that  ^ey 
8tood>  and  I  had  a  J^aQ  through  mr  l^ea^ 
Ride  one  of  you  fliQ'sJpee^ — Cune)  and 
IhuBder  thein  back  to  the  field.— ^^t  thou 
Goetz  ?  [E;tit  tecond  Trooper. 

Tioep.  lieethe  three  hiaek  feathers  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumulf. 
SeL  Swinif  brave  swimmer^^I  lie  l^ere. 
Troop,  A  white  pliime—Who^e  is  that  ? 
8el.  The  Captain. 

Troop.  Goetz  gaUops  upon  him— iCra^  ! 
downhegoesf 

Sd.  'Ae  Gapt^  ? 
Troop.  Yes. 
5ip2.  Brave !  brave ! 
Troop,  Alas,  alas  !-^I  se^^toetzno  more. 
Sel.  Then  ^ie,  S^nsa  ! 
^  TVo^.   A  dreadftil  tumult  where  he 
stood.  'tSooige*8  IJlue  ^luma  vanishes  loo. 
SeU  <}Umb  higher.    Sees!  Ihou  Letaef 
^^fYMyu  Dloi  e¥sgryihiiigiB]a>eaafbaioa« 
S^^  ^p  f|}]«bie«~ipone  ^oym,  Haw  da 
^^cj^^fk'^  m^  )^^  tl)fii)9«aiv^  t> 

Troop.  So  80 — one  of  |hfsp  ^^a  tp  th9 
VOQfl-^oi^er,  i,Si;<9thpr  mSF^oJI^ PffiO^^ 
^Q^  is>si !    . 

8ey  Gome  40Fn-fift^  me  no  more. 

Trp^,  I  caonbu.3rayo  I  Br»7Q  1  X  s^ 
ppetz-P^I  jsee  George^^aee  Leife. 

Sel.  On  horseback  ? 

Troop.  Aje,  wre,  high  op  hflrscba^jjfi^— 
VktfiTfl  victory  I  They  fly  I 

^(?A  The  Ijniqpfrialists  ? 

s  c 


Troop.  Standard  and  all.  GoeCz  behind 
them.  He  seizes  the  standard-— he  has  it, 
he  has  it !  A  handful  of  men  with  him. 
My  comrade  reaches  him— they  come  this 
vay. 

Bnter  GoETZ,€hioiioCf  Lk&ss,  and  Ca^ 
valUrSj  on  horseback, 

ScL  Joy  to  thee,  OoeU ! — ^Victoiy,  vie 
tory  I 

Goetz^  {ditmouniing,)  Dearly,  dearly 
bought !  Thou  art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiss? 

Sel,  But  thou  dost  live,  and  hast  con- 
quered !  I  hare  done  Uttle ;  and  the  dogs 
my  troopers— How  hast  thou  come  off? 

Goetz.  For  the  present,  weU.  And  here 
I  thank  George,  and  thee,  Lerse,  for  my 
life.  I  unhorsed  the  Cantain — they  stab- 
bed my  steed,  and  broke  in  upon  me. 
Oeoige  hewed  his  way  to  me,  and  sprang 
off.  I  threw  myself  like  lightning  on  his 
horse,  and  he  appeared  suddenly  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  another.— How  earnest 
thou  by  thy  steed  ? 

Georgia  A  fellow  struck  at  you  Arom  be- 
hind ;  as  he  raised  his  cuirass  in  the  exer- 
tion, I  stabbed  him  with  my  dagger,  down 
he  came ;  and  so  I  rid  you  of  a  backbiter, 
and  helped  myself  to  a  horse. 
.  Goetz.  Then  we  stuck  together  till  Fran- 
tu  here  came  to  our  help ;  and  then  we  cut 
our  way  out. 

Lerse,  The  hounds  whom  I  led  made  a 
good  show  at  first ;  but  when  we  came  to 
close^  th^  fled  like  Imperialists. 
,  GoeiZf  Frien4  and  foe  fled,  except  this 
little  party  of  my  own  domestics,  who  pro- 
tected our  rear.  I  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  fellows  in  front;  but  the  faU  of  their 
captain  dismayed  them.— they  wavered,  and 
they  fled.  I  have  their  banner,  and  a  few 
prisoners. 

SeL  The  captain  has  escaped  you  ? 

Goetz,  They  rescued  him  during  the 
scuffle.  Gome,  boys — come,  Selbiss— make 
a  bier  of  lances  and  boughs.  Thou  canst 
not  to  horse— come  to  my  castle.  They 
are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few ;  and  I 
'  know  not  what  troops  they  may  have  in 
reserve.  I  wUl  be  your  host  and  physi- 
cian.—iWine  tastes  so  well  after  action  I 

[Exeunty  carrying  Selbiss, 

This,  however,  is  only  a  tempo* 
rary  advantaffe — ^the  Imperialists  ga« 
tlttr  round  tne  fortress  at  last,  and 
(SoetE  finds  himself  besieged.  Greorge, 
a  ftvourite  youth,  whom  Goetz  is 
training  in  arms,  is  the  bearer  of  the 
conclusive  tidings. 

George.  The^  are  near! — ^I  saw  them 
ttom  the  tower.  The  sun  is  rising,  and  I 
perceived  their  lances  glister.  I  minded 
them  no  more  than  a  cat  would  do  a  whole 
army  of  mice.  'Tis  true,  we  play  the  rats 
at  present. 

Goetz,  Q6  to  the  battlements — Look  to 
the  gates — See  th^  are  provided  with 
stones  and  beamsi  We*n  find  exercise  for 


their  patience,  and  their  lory  may 
charge  itself  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
nails.  {A  trumpet  from  witfiOuL,  Goetz  goto 
to  the  windovo,)  Aha  I  there  comes  a  red- 
gowned  rascal  to  ask  me  wh^er  I  will  be 
a  scoundrel !  What  says  he  ?  {The  voice  of 
the  Herald  isheard  indistinctly^  as  from  a 
distance,  Goetz  speaks  at  intervals,)  A 
rope  for  thy  throat !  iVoice  again,)  "  Of* 
tended  Majesty  !**  Some  parson  has  drawn 
up  the  proclamation.  {Voice  concludes,  and 
Goetz  answers  from  the  window,}  Surren- 
der myself— surrender  mysdf  at  afl  dLs- 
eretion ! — With  whom  speak  ye  ?  Am  I  a 
robber?  Tell  your  Captain,  that  for  his 
Imperial  Majesty  I  entertain,  as  ever,  all 
due  respect ;  but  for  liimself,  he  may-^^ 
{Shuts  the  window  with  violence,) 

{A  sharp  discharge  of  musketry,  an- 
swered  hy  firing  from  the  castle, 

SCENE— 77^  Kitchen, 

Elizab^tu  preparing  fiod^^o  her 
GoXTZ« 

Goetz,  You  have  hard  work,  niy  poor 
wife! 

£IL  Would  it  could  but  last !— but  yon 
can  hardly  hold  out  Ions. 
;  Goetz,  We  have  not  had  time  to  provide 
ourselves— 

'  Eli.  And  so  many  peopled  to  feed !— The 
wine  is  well  nigh  finishea. 

Goetz,  If  we  hold  out  a  certain  time, 
they  must  g^ve  us  articles.  We  keep  them 
at  a  fine  dutanoe — They  may  shoot  the 
whole  day,  and  wound  our  walls,  and  break 
oat  windows.— That  Lerse  is  a  gidlant  fel- 
low— He  slips  about  wifii  his  gun ;  if  a 
rogue  eomes  too  nigh — ^Ba  !-*there  he  lies ! 

{Firing, 
Enter  CavaUer* 
CavaUer,  We  want  live  coals,  gradont 
kdy! 

Goetz,  For  what? 

Cav.  Our  bullets  are  spent :  We  must 
cast  new. 

Goetz.  How  lasts  the  powder  ? 
Cav,  There  is  yet  no  want:  wespareour 
fire. 

[Firing  at  intervaU^Exeunt  Goetz 
ondERzabeth. 

Enter  Lerse  with  a  huOetmnumld, 
Lerse,  Go,  see  for  lead  about  the  house 
— jneanwhile  I  will  make  a  shift  with  this. 
[Goes  to  the  window  and  takes  out  the  lead 
frames.!  Everything  is  fair.  ,  So  it  is  in 
this  world — no  one  knows  what  a  thine  may 
come  to ;  the  glazier  that  made  these  frames 
litde  knew  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was 
to  give  some  fellow  his  last  headache ;  and 
the  father  that  got  me  little  thought  that 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  were  to  pick  my  bones. 

Enter  George  with  a  leaden  spout,  . 
■  George.  Here^tf  lead  for  thee :— When 
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we  lum  ttwd  the  half  of  it,  there  will  DOM 
return  to  tett  hit  majesty  '*  we  haye  not 
•ped.*' 

Left9^  {fiut^^  U  down.)  A  fiunoas 
pxiae! 

George^  The  lain  must  seei  aome  odier 
^waj— 4>ut  nevier  mind  that  e  gaUant 
trooper,  and  a  amut  shower,  w91  always 
find  their  road.    iThey  cast  bails,y 

Lerte.  Hold  the  crucihle— (Go^  to  the 
wffMiow.)— Yonder  comes  a  fcdlow,  orera- 
ing  £arwaid  with  his  pop^n ;  he  thinks 
«ttr  &e  i»  8pent.«ii*He  shalT  have  the  bullet 
warm  £rom  the  pan,  {Hf  load*  hit  cardbinet) 

George,  (Sett  dotim  the  moM.)  Let  me 


Lerte.  {Firet  from  the  window*)  Yon- 
.  der  lies  the  game  ! 

George.  One  of  them  fired  at  me,  as  I 
cot  out  on  the  roof  to  get  the  spout^Ue 
Jdlleda  pigeon  that  sat  pear  me ;  it  fell  in» 
to  the  spout— I  thanked  him  for  my  dinner, 
and  stepped  in  with  tho  douUe  booty. 
iThey  caH  baOt.) 

Lerte.  Now  let  us  load)  a^d  go  through 
the  castle  to  cam  our  dinncii^ 

Enter  Goets* 

Goetz.  Stay,  Ijerse,  I  must  speak  with 
thee — ^I  will  n«t  keep  thee>  George,  firom 
the  sport.  [£a!it  George* 

Goetz.  They  deqiMid  a  parley. 

Lerte.  I  will  out  and  heav  what  they 
J^VB  to  say. 

Goetz.  They  will  require  me  to  enter 
myself  into  ward  in  some  town  on  my 
knightly  parole* 

Lerte.  That's  a  trifie— Whal  if  they 
would  allow  us  free  libeny  of  departure  ? 
for  we  can  expect,  no  relief  ham  JSeckln- 
gen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables,  where 
they  shall  never  find  them— leave  them 
lite  bare  w^,  and  come  out  with  flying 
colours. 

Goetz.  Thej  will  not  permit  us* 
.  Lertgf   It  IS  but  asking— We  will  de- 
mand a  safe-conduct,  and  I  will  sally  out. 

{Ejn^nt.) 

SCENE— ^  HalL 

Ck)£TZ9  Elisabeth,   CUoagx*   and 

trooper t^  at  table* 

Goetz.  Danger  draws  us  togethert  my 
friends!  Be  cheery — don*t  forget  the  bou 
tie !  The  fiask  is  empty — Come,  another^ 
my  dear  wife.  (.ElizdbHh  thaket  her  hiad.) 
Is  there  no  more  ? 

Elizabeth^  (low.)  Only  one,  which  I  lel 
apart  for  you. 

Goetz.  Not  so,  my  love !— bring  it  out  < 
they  need  strengthening  more  than  I, 

Eliz.  Hand  it  from  t|ie  cabinet. 

Goetz.  It  is  the  last,  and  I  feel  as  if  we 
need  not  spare  it.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  so  much  disposed  for  joy.— (2%€y 
JUL)  To  the  health  of  the  Emperor  1 

AU.  Long  live  the  Emperor ! 
.  Goetz.  Be  it  our  last  word  when  we  die  1 
I  kva  him,  for  our  fate  is  similar ;  and  I 


am  himiler  than  hen— He  must  direct  hit 
imperial  squadrons  against  mice,  while  the 
:rats  gnaw  his  parchment  edicts.  I  know  he 
often  wishes  himself  ratfier  dead  than  to  be 
the  soul  of  such  acrippled  body  as  the  em- 
pure.  iThey  JULy-^t  will  go  but  on^e 
round— ^nd  when  oar  Mood  runs  low, 
like  this  flask — ^when  we  pour  out  its  last 
ebbing  drop,  {Emptiet  the  wine  dropwayt 
into  hie  goblet^)  what  then  shall  be  our 
word  ? 

George.  Freedom! 

Goetz.  Freedom! 

All  Freedom ! 

Goetz.  And  if  that  snrvivetf  ns,  we  shall 
die  happy :  Our  spirits  shall  see  our  sons, 
and  the  Emperor  <xf  our  sons,  happy !  Did 
the  servants  of  princes  shew  the  same  fi- 
lial attachment  to  their  masters  as  you  to 
me— Did  thdr  masters  serve  the  Empe- 
ror as  I  would  serve  liim— . 

George.  It  is  widely  different. 

Goetz.  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear. 
Have  I  not  known  wordiy  men  among  the 
princes  ?  and  can  the  breed  be  extinct  ? — 
Men,  happy  in  their  own  minds  and  in 
their  undertakings,  that  could  bear  a  petty 
brother  in  their  neighbourhood,  without 
feeling  either  dread  or  envy ;  whose  hearts 
were  opened  when  they  saw  their  table  sur- 
rounded by  their  free  equals,  and  who  did 
not  thmk  free  knights  unfit  company  till 
they  had  degraded  themselves  by  Court 
homage. 

George.  Have  yop  known  such  princes  ? 

Goetz.  Well  I—I  recollect  when  the 
Landgrave  of  Hanan  made  a  grand  hunt- 
ing party,  the  princes  and  free  feudatories 
enjoyed  wemselves  under  the  open  heaven, 
and  the  vassals  were  as  happy  sis  they ;  it 
was  no  selfish  masquerade,  instituted  for 
his  own  private  pleasure  or  vanity— To  see 
the  great  round-headed  peasant  lads,  and 
the  pretty  brown  girls,  the  sturdy  hinds, 
and  the  respectabk  ancients,  all  as  happy 
as  if  they  rejoiced  in  the  pleasure  of  their 
master,  whidi  he  shared  with  them  under 
God*s  free  sky. 

George.  He  must  have  been  such  a  mas- 
ter as  you. 

Goetz.  And  shaU  we  not  hope  that  many 
such  will  rule  together  some  future  day— 
to  whom  reverence  to  the  Emperor^  neace 
and  friendshq»  with  neichbours,  and  the 
love  of  vassals,  shall  be  me  best  and  dear^ 
est  family  treasure  handed  down  from  fo- 
ther  to  son  ?  Every  one  will  then  keep«nd 
improve  his  own,  instead  of  reckoning  no- 
thins  gained  that  is  not  ravished  from  their 
neign^rs. 

George.  And  shall  we  then  have  no  skir* 
mishi»)g  ? 

Gofte.  Would  to  God  there  was  no  restless. 
s|^t  in  all  Gennany,  and  still  we. should 
have  enough  to  do ;  we  might  then  chase 
the  wolves  from  the  difb,  and  bring  our 
peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a  duh  of. 
gsme  from  the  wood,  and  eat  it  to^^ether. 
Were  that  too  little,  we  would  jom  our 


MetefftS  aod^  l»t«iMrfabinftwikiilsfa« 
sw^afti  dt^EKl  tin  ftvMtfinb  «f  «1m  Boipt- 
fiw  ftgAist  ihdm  Wfift<llM  TWrln,  i«afant 
4faote  «Bket  tbe^Finoc^  «iid  gnttdjf«rOBr 
4»d0v«d  RfapttOt  lirtfa  rrtwwHi^i  rf  Mi 

to  tiflk  well  bead  iw  tin iBiif<Mare{«n  0«- 

. .  George^  Aiasl  I  ibi^  We  w«e  b^ 
fdesed— besieged  by  that  very  En^3«ior; 
and  before  we  can  etpot6  oot  lires  »  his 
d^ence,  we  must  xuk  tbem  for  mi^  li- 
berty. 
l2<Mlbs.  Beef 'good  ^lee^l 

Mnier  hUBBmk 

imm»Vtetdaml  Fraedoiat  Van  «ke 
<owwdly  potoea«» .  «>  llewtaring»  ingaolate 
aaqai  ■  You  aretadqiait  with  rheiLt  we»-. 
pons,  horses,  and  sskaxna^^-^Bwomiom  yon 
are  to  leave  bdiind. 

ijieeia.  They  wiil  haicBy  Aid  eoMigk  to 
tite  their  jaRVB. 

nte  iemia  of  tl&  «»ipitQliition  ttte 
l^tilketi  in  t  -^fiSn^M  manner^  and 
Goetz  is  If  dmided>  and  a  prisoner^  ete 
li6  has  desceiided  the  biU  on  ^ich  hi$ 
old  castle  stands.  Vfe  now  find  him  on 
his  parole  in  the  dtj  ofHeilforon^  and 
thiere  he  appears  to  take  hk  tiial  be* 
ifore  certain  commissioners^  who>  beiag 
uader  the  infliietteeofWeidingen,  ere 
not  very  likely  to  give  tl^  poor  ^tn- 
lianded  anudi  £rar  pfay. 

tSetf.  Godm  -vtfn  Bedtteihiigai  waiiu  ^ 
gpwiiwturtPWf >  Aidi^  hiai. 

Ooe^ffb  Oodgreet  you,  n^lmdst-i^liVlMit 
would  ye  w^  me  F 

^0171.  First,  tfaatyott^ooittidler  w4iere  yoa 
are,  and  with  whom. 

Gogtsh  Bymyfiiithylkifowltw^ttiy 
lords ! 

Com,  Voa  do  bfxt  yoinr  duty  in-^wn^g 
it. 

Gctsta.  From  the  bdtttnn  «f  nry  beak ! 
'  CVym.  JBeseaied.        {Paktts  to m  stma* 

Oa?te.  Wiiat,  ihfie  P.-«Down  foelf^  ?-^ 
I  ^dto  Miind.>i-.^hat  «tobl  mmUb  «f  die  o^ 
mittBl^hi..a«s  indeed  does  Its  whole  «ppa«ai. 
tus. 

Ot>m.^Stand,'lftMn. 

Ooete.  To  business,  if  you.  plMie. 

Cam,  W«^  go  on  ih  order. 

Goetz.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it— Wbttld 
tfvery  one  did  M'mu& ! 

Com,  You  know  howyou  fett^Mo'inrr 
headij  and  are«  ttriseneratdileretidA. 

Cfoeto.  What  ^  yon  gittftnetfi  knew 
xto  sm^  thangf 

Com.  €a«ld  I  ^fie  you  good  raamieie,  I 
would  do  you  A'^ed  dik». 

Gof<2.  A  good  office  I    Can  yott  render 


Me  iMN'e  l^Mratt  uHrk 
the  deeds  ef  detfrciMliftu 

5ecr^fy.  Shall  I  enter  an  this  on  reCMd  f 

Com.  On]ywfeiat%td^eM>intk 

Goetz,  Do  as  you  please,  for  my  pktU 

€<im*  Yin  toMwhd#ywi  fi^lmtythe 
power  of  ifee  Em^^ehn^  whose  patemdl 
goeflneie  ovw'powei^  his  ^staee,  i^d^  III* 
stead  6f  k  dtaigeMs  ordeifed  you  to  in^ 
ytntf  icitii^  doom,  upoh  yootr  knightly  pa. 
ffole,  in  his  helond  <kf  of  B4eiibren. 

ded^  Wellj  I  am  here,  end  wattik 

dmu  And  we  are  here  t6  inthmtte  to 
you  kfe  Imperial  Majesty's  g«aee  and  de* 
meticy.  He  ll  pleased  to  fo^Te  year  re- 
hellion,  to  release  you  from  the  hsn,  and 
all  w«tt^deienred  punishment,  pnmded' 
you  do,  with  suppliant  humilHy,  reoeire 
Ids  boun^,  and  suhseribe  the  acrticleft  i^ich 
«hi£  be  read  unto  you. 

Goetz,  I  am  his  Majesty^  fnae  serraat 
jtt  ever.  One  word  ere  yon  go  ftrther^i^ 
My  peoj^e-^wkoe  ere  they  ^-i^what  b  to 
become  of  them  ? 

Com,  That  concerns  yeu  not 

Goetst,  So  may  the  Emperor  tern  hie 
&ce  from  you  ip.  your  need  !  Theywere 
my  companiofts^  and  they  are,  so— -What 
haye  you  done  with  them  ? 

Com*  We  owe  3^eu  no  aeoeuttt  of  HueL 

Goetz*  Ah !  I  ,had  forgot— Neycr  waa 
momise  k^  by  you  to  the  oppressed. 
3iiit,liu8b! 

Com,  Our  businesses  to  lay  lihe  flETtfeks 
ibeAireyoik  Throw  yourself  at  the  £ffit>e- 
ioir*s  feet;  and^  by  humble  sepplieatiOBt 
you  may  find  the  true  way  to  save  liie  life 
aad  freedom  ofyour  aseodates. 

Ooete,  Veurpeper! 

Com,  Secretary,  read  it. 

See,  (JRakI*.)  «'  I,  Goetz  of  BerlidUn- 
gen,  mdse  puMieackaowIedgecreiH,  by  these 
ptett^ts,  that  I  haying  ktefy  risdd  hi  le* 
hellion  against  the  Emperor  and  the  em- 
pire—*** 

Goetz,  ^is  fiibe!  I  neter  tended  «i« 
ther. 

Ctmu  Compose  yourself,  and  hear  flur. 
ther. 

Goetz,  I  w91  not  compose  myself,  and  I 
wifihearlioftBthef.  iiet  any  oHe  aii8e««l 
bear  wimess^  Ham  i  eyer  <taken  a  step 
agidnst  ^  Emperor,  oragaiieet^heHimse 
of  Austria?  H«ye  I  not,  in  aU  my^fettds. 
eondnetod  myself^  one  i^e  ^clt  what  dl 
C^eimany  oweei  to  its  head,  and  what  Ute 
free  kniffhts  and  feudatories  «^e  to  their 
iegel(»i<fteEmpenMr?  IflSmiddheaKar 
and  a  slave  could  I  be  persuaded  to  su^ 
tttfte^thet  {taper. 

Com^  Vet  we  haye  striet  oiden^  per* 
suade  you  by  fair  means,  <nr  ^e^to^tihrew 
yon  into  jaiL 

'Gofftz,  lntoJ8U?.-^ie! 

<iom.  Where  you  may  expect  your  ftrte 
frrom  ilbe  %ands  Of  Jnstiee,  since  you  w^ 
not  take  it 'from  those-eif  Mert^r. 

^Toettr.  Wo  j^l  'Veu  ebose  Hheimpe. 
rial  ^wer.  Vb  jaftt  That  was  ^tmn  4bs 
command.   What?  ye  traitozsi  to  dig  a  pit 
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te  »•>  sod  lymg  an  ]^«r  <Nrf^  four 
.kiugli%  hOMur,  «9  the  hiie  1  To  pcoMe 
me'pcKmWon  to  wiidniTfKlf  on  poBoli, 
and  dien  to  biwk  your  Hesty  1 

CMk  We  owe  no  laath  to  robben. 

tiktfto.  Weit  thoa  not  tbenpiesentaliiK 
«f  jnf  prnMOi  i^Qm  I  leipeot  svcn  in  the 
vilest  count^eit,  thou  shonId*ft  swallow 
tlMBt  woid^  or  didke  upon  it.  I  wai  taken 
in  honourable  thoudi  |irivat«  war.  Thon 
mishtest  thank  God  that  gave  diet  florf , 
bacUit  thoa  ever  dene  ••  gaUaat  deeds  as 
Jda&  lent  widi  which  I  nm  chaifsd.  (l%c 
.ConmAt^otker  maJcet  a  tign  to  the  Magii* 
UmtM  •f  SeUbrvm^  Wbe  go  onl.)  Because 
I  would  not  jom  the  iniquitous  oonfedem^ 
of  the  great,  because  I  would  not  grasp  at 
the  sotUe  and  livings:  of  die  helpIess—^Tis 
itttlibliesmyctiinel  I  deftnded  my  own 
USk  iod  the  freedom  of  my  children-rMe 
.ye  eny  rebellion  in  diat  ?  The  Smpetor 
and  empire  were  blinded  to  ooi  hard  oMe 
by  your  iitleries.  I  have,  Ood  be  praised, 
one  hand,  and  I  lBn>«  done  my  best  to  use 
itwidL 

JEmer  «  Bartp  of  AirUmnh  ^fftmi  with 
halberds  mid  sworii, 

iroetz.  What  means  diis  ? 

Com,  Ye  will  not  hearken— —Aj^fe» 
hend  him  t 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  purpose?  Letnotdie 
man  whose  ear  does  not  itch  come  too  near 
me :  One  salutation  from  my  trusty  iron 
-fist  shall  cure  him  of  headache,  toothacfae, 
and  every  ache  under  the  wide  heaven ! 
(  They  mxike  at  him-^^He  ttriktM  one  domn^ 
and  tnaicket  a  sword  Jromjoiaothef^^ 
T%ey  Hand  aloof,) 

C^m,  Surrender! 

GoetZy  ittUh  the  tword  drawn,)  WliatI 
Wot  ye  not  diat  it  depends  but  unoQ  myself 
to  m^e  way  throngn  tB.  these  nares,  and 
gain  the  open  field?  But  I  will  teach  you 
how  a  man  should  keep  his  wordh  Proiiise 
to  allow  me  free  ward,  and  I  give  up  my 
sword,  and  am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com,  Hew  4  Would  voa  treat  widi  your 
Emperor  sword  in  hand  ? 

Goetz,  God  forbid !— Only  widi  you  and 
your  worthy  eompattiens.  You  may  go 
home,  good  people :  here  defiberation  ie  of 
no  avul,  and  nom  me  dieie  is  noddng  to 
gahieavelnvises. 

Com.  Seiee  hhn,  I  si^  f^What  1  does 
your  allegiaBce  te  the  Empeuormipply  yen 
with  no  eemnge? 

Croetx,  No  more  dian  the  Emperormp. 
plies  d)«m  m¥k  plaster  for  the  'wounds 
which  dieir  coun^e  ^woidd  eaorn  for  them. 

^  i*oli»e  •Officer  eitter$  JtatHly. 

Officer,  The  warder  has  just  discovered 
from  the  casde-tower  a  troop  of  more  than 
two  hundred  horsemen  hastening  towards 
the  town.  They  have  already  gained  Ihe 
hiH,  and  seem  to  threaten  ain  attack. 

Com,  Atu !  alas !  what  can  U^  mean  ? 


,  UMincnfapgof  dM  aflUv  k«  that 
«iieof  Ooete^a^oUast  and  beet  fidendi. 
•the  Lttd  of  SaddagcD,  liaa  found 
metaiM^  ooa  thit^  to  ocMnfbrt  Maria  lor 
tfae^ht  ske  hadncfliied  at  the  hands 
cf  Wdalingai)  and  tiiat  thit  brave 
Banm  is  now  in  the  midit  of  Heil« 
broby  at  &e  head  of  two  hwndred 
mounted  meiu  to  set  his  brothexwjn- 
kw  of  3eriii:hingen  fpte  Irom  the 
clutches  of  these  lawyers^  and  the 
JBsi]^ier*gBaii^  in  whom  they  have 
p«U  their  trast.  The  result  %  that 
this  emdhion  of  Seddngen  is  crown- 
ed  wioi  success  ;-^^at  Goets  is  onee 
more  his  own  man  >^««nd  that,  aftct  a 
litlle  negotiation^  ne  makes  Ida  peaoe 
wilk  the  Emneraor,  (who,  indeedy  had 
ail  along  liaa  a  private  and  penonal 
Jfeanjng  in  his  -frnroor^)  on  oonditlen 
that  be  shi^  keep  himself  and  hisM- 
lowers  strictly  within  &e  limits  of  Ua 
domaiiL  of  Jaxthansen^  until  the  vdkole 
affiurs  of  these  troubled  districts  diall 
have  been  eflfectually  settled,  and  har- 
mony restored  all  over  the  empira. 
To  these  terms  Goetz  sabmitSy  and^ 
by  way  of  diewing  dght  i^nst  the 
ennui  of  this  quiet  existenoe,  d«e  good 
nan  takes  to  composing  his  auto-bio^ 
graphy*  [[TfaK,  by  die  way,  is  no  fk^ 
iion :  the  said  auto-blegxaphy  eJO&tA, 
and  has  been  printed,  and  i^  most  sin^i 
gular  performance^  as  might  be  suppo- 
ed^  it  18.]] 

UnfcMTtonatdy  fo  Ooets,  there 
springs  up  an  insurrection  among  ^ 
peasantry  of  a  district  not  te  distant 
from  that  in  which  be  resides,  llie  in- 
furiated rustics  sack,  burn^  and  de- 
stroy every  tbitiig,  for  miles  around ; — 
muraer  the  gentiemen ;  and^  in  a  word^ 
it  is  a  real  Jacquerie.  The  Imperi4 
soldiers  march  agaihst  these  outlaws, 
and  A  meat  deal  of  hlood  is  died  on 
both  sides,  widiout  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage being  gained.  lit  ooouin,  iin« 
fortunately,  to  the  peasants,  that  tbeir 
want  of  complete  success  is  ovring  to 
nediing  but  their  want  of  a  skmil 
leader,  and  knowing  that  Goetz  bad 
recently  been  an  ouBaw  himself^  and 
-  not  doubting  that  insurrection  in  the 
abstract  must  always  be  a  feasant 
thing  in  bis  ^lyesi,  they  determine  to 
plaice  thaaEMelves  nader  the  guidance 
of  the  inm-handed  hera  They  come 
upon  him  in  great  numbers,  and  will 
takeootinBg  hut  himself  Ibr  their  ge- 
neral, or  Us  bead  for  their  standarA. 
In  short<-^between  teeats  nf  immedi- 
ate Tidence  to  liin^self  and  Ms  fam%^ 
and  the  idea^  wbidi  some  of  the  in* 
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csuigeiits  ateartfiil  enovg^toiotMdaoe^ 
and  to  lutke  the  most  o£,  that  he  by 
his  influence  might  be  enahled  to  re- 
fHrets  outrage  and  bloodshed  on  the 
one  Me,  and  on  the  other  to  obtain/ 
in  a  quiet  manner^  redress  of  certain 
real  grievances  of  which  these  peanuts 
had  reason  to  complain— the  die  is  at 
last  thrown,  and  the  noble  Goetz  be- 
comes the  nominal  leader  of  this  re- 
hellion^ 

We  say  the  nominal  leader,  becmise 
in  reality  he  is  never  their  command- 
'  etm  They  are  eternally  ieakms  of  him 
-—of  his  nonour  andof  hispride-'-and 
they  bretdc  fortiiwith  the  oath,  which 
they  had  taken  to  him  when  he  joined 
them,  against  rapine  and  bloodshed. 
Goetz  fe^,  top  late,  that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  to  die  at  once,  than  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  these 
.mffians.  A  violent  scene  of  mutual 
xecrimim^on  oocurs— Berlidiingen 
strikes  dovm  the  most  insol^t  of  the 
mob  leaders,  and  rides  away  from  them 
9obu  into  the  finrest. 

It  rains  and  thunders  at  midnight 
In  the  forest.  He  comes  suddenly  in 
front  of  a  gipsy  hut — there  is  a  fire 
bcdfbre  the  hut,  at  which  the  mother 
4si  the  tribe  and  a  little  girl  are  sitting. 

Mother.  Throw  some  fresh  ttraw  up 
the  thatchi  daughter ;  it  nuDS  fearfully. 

Enter  a  Gipsy-hoy* 

Soy.  A  dormome,  moiher  {—and  here, 
twD  field  mice ! 

Mother,  Skin  them  and  roost  them,  and 
thou  ihalt  have  a  cap  of  their  skins.— Thou 
bleedst! 

Boy.  Bormouse  bit  me. 

Mother*  Gather  some  thorns  tliat  the  fire 
mlty  bum  bright  when  thy  father  comes  ; 
he  will  be  wet  through  and  through. 

Other  Gipey'WOmen  enter  vUh  children  at 
their  hackt. 

IH  Worn,  Hast  thou  £sred  well  ? 

2d  Worn.  HI  enough — The  whole  coun- 
try is  in  uproar — one*8  life  is  not-  safe  a 
moment.  Two  villages  are  in  a  Hght  flame. 

\st  Worn.  So  it  was  the  fire  that  glared 
in  the  sky— I  looked  at  it  long ;  for  fia- 
ming  meteors  have  become  so  oonmion. 

The  Captain  of  the  Giptiet  enter  $  leith 
three  of  hit  gang* 

CopU  Heard  ye  the  idld  huntsman  ? 

lit  Worn.  He  passed  by  us.  but  this  mi- 
nuter 

Capt.  How  the  hounds  gave  tongue  !— 
Wow  I  Wow ! 

^2d  Man*  How  the  whips  dang ! 

3d  Man»  And  the  huntsman  cheered 
them — HoUo— ho ! 

Mother.  'Hi  the  devil*s  diase. 
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CofU  We  have  been  fidimff  hi  troublod 
waters.  The  peasants  rob  ttnetk  o^er ;  we 
yaay  be  well  pardoned  helping  them. 

2d  Worn.  What  hast  thou  got.  Wolf? 

W6^.  A  btfe  and  a  oock.^--there*s  fi»r 
the  spit— A  bundle  of  linen — some  Idtdien 
ware— and  a  horse's  bridle.  What  hast 
thou.  Sticks  ? 

Sticks.  An  wodleo  Jacket  have  I,  and' a 
pair  of  stoddngs,  and  one  boot,  and  a  flint 
and  tinder-boz. 

Mother,  It  is  all  wet  as  mire,  and  the 
dothes  are  bloody.  1*11  dry  them— give 
me  here  I  {TrampUfig  without, 

Capi,  Hark !— A  hone  f-^-Go  see  wbo 
it  is. 

Enter  OoETZ  on  horseback* 

Goetz.  I  thank  thee,  God !  I  see  fire* 
they  are  gipsies— My  wounds  bleed  sose* 
Iv — ^my  roes  dose  behind  1 — Great  God, 
thou  endcst  dreadfiilly  with  me  i 

Capt.  Is  it  in  peace  thou  oomest  ? 

G^etz.  I  crave  hdp  from  you — My 
wounds  are  stiff*  with  cold^-Assist  mefirom 
horse! 

Capt.  Hdp  him  !— A  gdlant  warrior  in 
appearance  siid  language. 

Wolf.  {Adde.y  'Tis  Goetz  of  Berlidiin- 
gen! 

Capt.  Wdoome !  welcome  !..»What  we 
have  is  yours. 

Goetz.  I  thank  you. 

Capt.  Come  to  my  hut. 

{Exeunt  to  the  hut. 

SCENE^Itisidc  of  the  Hut. 

Captain^  Gipsies,  and  Goetz. 

Capt.  Call  our  mother— let  her  bring 
blood-wort  and  bandages.  {Goetz  unarnts 
hinuelf)  Hereismy  hoUday-doublet. 

Goetz.  God  reward  you ! 

{The  Mother  Innds  Ms  wounds. 

Capt.  I  rejoice  from  my  heart  you  are 
hei^e. 

Goeiz.  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Capt.  Who  does  not  know  you,  Goetx  ? 
Our  Mves  and  heart's  blood  are  yours. 

Enter  Gipsy-man* 
Gipsy.    Horsemen  come  through   the 
wood— They  are  confederates. 

Capt.  Your  pursuers ! — ^They  shall  not 
reach  you — Away,  Sdiricks,  call  the  others : 
we  kiiow  the  passes  better  Uitn  th^ — We 
sluiU  bring  them  down  ere  they  are.  aware 
of  us. 

{Exeunt  Captain  and  Man-gipsiee 
with  their  guns. 
Goetz.  {Alone.)  O  Emneror !  Emperor  I 
Robbers  protect  thy  children— <^  sharp 
fire  qf  musketry  is  heard.}^f^Tht  wild  fo- 
resters !  Steady  and  true- 2 

Enter  Womenm 
Women.  Save  yourself  Z— The  cncny 
have  overpowered  us.  ■  ,      , 

Goetz.  Where  is  my  horse  ? 
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Womttu  Hero ! 

GoeU.  iGirdshUhors$andm(mntiWkhm 
out  hit  annour.)  For  the  last  time  ahaU 
you  ftel  my  arm — ^Never  was  it  so  weak. 

{Exit — TumulL 
Women,  He  gallops  to  join  our  partyw 

iFkimg. 

Enter  Wolf. 
Wolf.  Awav !  Away !  All  is  lost— The 
Captain  shot  aeaiL-^Goetz  a  prisoner. 
iTtie  Women  scream  awijliy  into  the 
woods. 

Tins,  the  final  capture  of  Berlich- 
ii^n>  brings  us  near  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  of  the  drama.  The  fifth  is 
fuU  of  action^  however^  and  of  interest 
•^-the  scene^  throuffhout^  lying  not^  as 
heretofore^  in  woods,  wilds,  and  cas- 
tles, but  in  imperial  dungeons,  and  the 
sdll  more  murky  caverns,  where  the 
famous  Secret  Tribunal  holds  its  mys« 
terious  meetings. 

The  wicked  woman  who  seduced 
WeisUngen  frmn  his  vows  of  lore  and 
honour^  having;  accomplished  all  the 
purposes  for  wnich  she  made  him  the 
vicUm  of  her  artifices,  has  transferred 
lier  affections,  (if  such  a  term  may  be 
admitted)  first  to  his  servant  Francis, 
and  afterwards  to  a  more  noble  rival, 
Charles,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Im.« 
perial  throne.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  union  with  the  Prince,  she 
persuades  the  page  Francis  that  he 
alone  is  the  lord  of  her  desires,  and 
engages  him  to  the  nefarious  plan  of 
poisoning  the  new  husband,  of  whom 
she  has  bad  time  enough  to  be  tho« 
roughly  weary.  Weislingen  dies  in  the 
midst  of  pain,  agonj^,  and  deadly  re« 
morse  for  nis  behaviour  to  his  bene- 
factor Goetz.  The  arm  of  the  law  is 
too  weak  to  avenge  him ;  but  a  ter- 
rible arm,  never  seen  but  in  the  blow 
it  deals,  is  not  wanting  to  supply  the 
defect,  and  Adela's  doom  is  pronoun- 
ced by  the  invisible  judges  whose  de- 
cree can  neither  be  changed  nor  resist- 
ed. The  reader  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  Groetz  of  Berlichingen  appeared 
long  before  the  same  materials  were 
made  use  of  by  the  authors  of  the 
well-known  romances  of  Hermann  von 
Unna,  and  Alf  von  Duillmann. 

SCENE-.-^  narrow  vaiHt  dimly  iUumU 
mated^The  Judges  of  the  Secret  Trim 
buntd  discovered  seated^  att  muffled  in 
hiack  cloaks f  and  silent. 

Eldest  Judge.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, sworn  by  the  cord  and  the  steel  to 
be  ufipitying  in  justice,  to  judge  in  secret, 


as 

and  to  avenge  in  seoety  like  the  Dieity  t 
Are  your  hands  dean  and  hearts  p«reP— « 
Kaise  them  to  heaven,  and  ay.  Woe  upon 
misdoers! 
^     AIL  Woe !  woe  I 

Eld,  Judge.  Ciyer,  begin  the  diet  of 
judgment 

Cryer.  I  cry  for  accusation  against  mis- 
doers ! — Whose  heart  is  pure,  whose  hand 
is  dean,  let  him  accuse,  and  call  upon  the 
st^  and  the  cord  for  Vengeance !  venge- 
ance! vengeance! 

Accuser  ieomes  farwaird.')  My  heart  is 
pure  from  misdeed,  and  my  hand  dean 
from  innocent  blood  s— Ood  pardon  ray 
sins  of  ignorance,  and  frame  my  stcns  to 
his  way ! — ^I  nuse  my  hand  aloft,  and  ay. 
Vengeance!  vengeance!  vengeance! 

Eld,  Judge.  Vengeance  upon  whom  ? 

Ace.  I  c^  upon  the  cord  and  upon  the 
Bted  for  vengeance  against  Adda  von 
Weislingen— ^he  has  committed  adultery 
and  murder— 4She  has  poisoned  her  hus- 
band by  the  hands  of  his  servant — Ae  ser- 
vant hath  slain  himself— the  husband  if 
dead. 

Eld.  Judge,  Swearest  thou  by^he  God 
of  truth,  that  thy  accusation  is  true  ? 

Ace,  I  swear ! 

Eld.  Judge.  Dost  thou  take  upon  ihy 
own  head  the  punishment  of  murder  and 
adultery,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

Ace,  I  take  it. 

Eld.  Judge.  Your  voices  ? 

(They  converse  a  minute  ht  low 
whispers. 

Ace,  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal, 
what  is  your  doom  upon  Adda  von  Weis- 
lingen, accused  of  murder  and  adulteiy  ? 

Eld,  Judge.  She  shall  die !— shall  die  a 
bitter  and  double  death ! — ^By  the  double 
doom  of  the  sted  and  the  cord  shall  she 
expiate  the  double  misdeed.  Raise  vour* 
hands  to  heaven,  and  cry.  Woe  unto  her ! 
— Be  she  given  to  the  huid  of  the  avenger. 

AU.  Woe!  woe! 

Eld.  Judge,  Come  forth,  avenger^  {A 
man  advances,)  There  hast  thou  the  cord 
and  the  sted !— Within  eisht  days  must 
thou  take  her  from  before  we  face  of  hea- 
ven :  wherever  thou  findest  her,  let  her  no 
longer  cumber  the  ground—^Judges,  ye 
that  judge  in  seeret  and  avenge  in  secret 
like  the  Deity,  God  keep  your  hearts  from' 
wickedness,  and  your  hands  firom  iimooent 
blood !  iThe  Scene  closes. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  dodng 
scene  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen.  He 
is  alone  with  his  wife  in  the  prison  at 
Heilbron. 

Eli.  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear  husband, 
be  comforted !..— Thy  silence  distresses  me 
^4hou  retirest  within  thyself.  Come,  let 
me  see  thy  wounds ;  they  mend  daily — ^In 
this  moody  mdandiohr  I  know  thee  no 
longer ! 

Goetz,  If  diou  seekest  Goetz,  he  is  long 
since  gone !— -One  by  one  have  diey  robbed 
■  4 
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•le  of  «U  I  hflid  dnKUpiBj  hand,  my  pro* 
peitjr,  n^ftcecbOH  B^BBDovii  !«-«MTliliil 

hear  you  of  George  ?  Is  Lerse  g6B«  to  in- 
quire for  George  ? 

^^.  He  it,  my  lore  I^-Ralae  yoatielf 
—you  win  sit  more  easily. 

Goetz,  Whom  God  hath  ttnuk  down 
xabes  himtdf  no  morel— i  best  Ic&owtiio 
load  I  have  to  bear«— Jf  iafoctnne  I  am  in* 
ured  to  support— 3ttt  nov  it  ia  not  Wcii« 
lingen  alone,  not  the  pbaaanta  done,  not 
the  death  of  Uie  £BqpakDr,4Nr  my  mwmdt 
It  is  the  wfaold  inuted-«-<-*Mf  hour  is 
oome  1  I  had  hoped  k  veuld  iiavo  come 
•nly  wiith  my  death-— But  lus  will  he  done! 
.  £IL  Wilt  thou  eat  anythmg  ? 

Goetx,  No,my  lovel«.J>oe8  theson  done 
without? 
•  £lu  A  fine  ipring  day. 

Ooetz.  My  love,  wik  thou  adc  the  kern* 
er^s  permission  for  me  to  walk  in  his  littie 
saiden  for  half  an  hour,  to  enjoy  the  clear 
fooe  of  heaven,  the  vpenmr,  uid  the  hlc8»« 
edsun? 

Eli,  J  wiUp— and  he  will  readily  gtiBl 
it 

The  Garden  lekmgimgioihcPriaoiL 
Lease  and  Maua. 

BlarkL  Go,  see  how  it  atands  with  them. 

iExit  LertCm 

Enter  Elizabeth  and  Keeper, 
Elizabeth^  {to  the  Keeper,}  God  reward 

your  kindness  and  mercy  to  my  husband ! 

{Exit    Keeper) — ^Maria,    what    bringest 

thou  ?     * 

Maria,  Safety  to  my  l»-other !— But  my 

heart  is  torn  asunder— Weislingen  is  dead  i. 

poisoned  by  liis  wife^-^-JHy  husband  is  in 

danger ;  the  princes  will  be  too  powerfol 

for  him :  they  say  he  is  surrounded  and  be« 


^i.  Hearken  not  to  rumour  {  and  let 
not  Goetz  remark  aught. 

Maria.  How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Eli,  1  fear  he  w^  hardly  lona^  Aorvive 
thy  return :  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ia  hea?f 
upon  him— And  George  is  dead ! 

Maria,  George  i — The  gallant  boy ! 

EU,  When  the  miscreants  were  burning^ 
Miltenber^,  his  Boaster  seat  him  to  check 
their  villamy— At  that  moment  %  body  of 
cavalry  charged  upon  them :  had  they  all 
behaved  as  Geoige,  liiey  would  have  given 
a  good  account  <^  them — Many  were  kill- 
edi  and  poor  Geoi^;&..Jiedied  the  dead)  of 
a  cavaBer ! 

Maria,  Does  Goetz  know  it  ? 

Eli,  We  conceal  it  from  hhn— H6  ask 
me  ten  times  a-day  about  him,  and  sente' 
me  as  often  to  eeeVhat  b  become  of 
George.  I  fear  hb  heart  wi&  not  bear 
^us  last  wounds 

Maria.  O  God^  what  sre  fhe hopes  of 
this  world! 

Enter  Goxrz,  Limsx,  and  Keepers. 
{xoetz,  AHnightyGod !  ho^  wdl  ttisto 


be  under  thy  heaven  I  Howftee !  The  trees 
put  foflh  ihflir  badss  «na  tSk  the  world 
fcpPSB..  FareweP,  my  ddNhtn !  my 

buds  are  crashed,  my  hope  lain  the  g^re  S 

EH,  Shan  I  not  send  Lerse  to  the  ck»ia- 
ter  for  thy  son,  that  thou  may  Vlt  tee  and 
Messhim? 

Goetz.  Leave  him  where  he  is — he  needa 
not  my  blessing — ^be  is  hcdier  than  I.^ 
Upon  our  wedding,  Eliaab^  could  I  have 
thought  I  should  die  dras?— My  old  fo- 
ther  blesied  us,  and  a  suctession  of  lieble 
and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his^rayelr— -Thou 

hast  not  heard  him — I  am  the  last. 

Lerse,  thy  conBtena&ce  dieers  me  in  the 
boor  of  deaths  as  in  our  nuMt  noUe  fights : 
then,  my  spirit  enoeuraged  youf  now,  yenra 
auj^ports  mine— Oh,  that  I  could  but  tm 
Geofffe  once  move,  to  warm  myself  at  hi& 
look  u-You  look  down  and  weep^...He  i« 
4cad  F  George  is  dead  ?— Die.  Goetz  l„^ 
Thou  hast  outlived  thysdf,  outlived  die  no< 

blest How  died  he  ?— Alas  !  they  took 

him  at  Mfltenberg,  and  he  h  executed  ? 

Eli,  No«>he  was  slain  there !— he  de« 
fonded  Us  freedom  like  a  Km. 

Goetz.  Ood  be  praisedi  He  was  the 
kmdeat  yoodi  mider  the  sim,  and  a^galhMi 
«.v-^Now  dismiss  my  soul— My  near  frifo  i 
I  leave  thee  in  a  wretdbed  woricL  Losei 
forsake  her  not !  Lock  your  heart*  o*^ 
fully  as  your  doors.  The  age  of  fmUmesa 
and  freedom  is  past-^that  of  treadiexy  be. 
ems.  The  worthless  will  gain  the  upper- 
hand  by  cunning,  and  the  noble  will  fall 
into  their  net — Maria,  God  ];esCoie  thy 
husband  to  thee  I  may  he  never  fall  ihe 
deeper  for  having  risen  so  high !— Selbisa 
la  dead  and  the  good  Emperor— and  my 
George— Give  me  some  Urater  i — ^Hea- 
nsi^akyl— Freedom!  freedom! 

[Be  diet. 

EU,  Only  above!  above  with  thee!*.-* 
7he  world  is  a  prison-house. 

Maria.  Gallant  and  gentle!.P*i*Wof  to 
this  age  that  has  lost  thee ! 

i:,er#e.  And  woe  to  the  Jfiitux»,  (hat  can* 
liot  know  thee ! 

,  Such  is  ibe  condnuon  of  this  peiw 
farnumoe.  We  know  iem  dxanms  ia 
wluch  the  catastrophe  is  mcM'e  sinoply 
and  pathetkally  complete.  We  soaU 
not  uy  ure  \is  eW&cX  by  any  comments. 
One  Tvord  at  dosine.— ^We  hanre  no 
doubt  that  many  xeaoesi  will  be  iQ« 
coined  to  smile  at  wbat  Hhey  will  ooiw 
i^er  tba  anparent  want  of  «11  due  pro« 
portion  ana  rdiation  between  the  sp^ 
dmens  of  this  piece  which  we  have 
grvei^  and  the  fs^temX  xemaikt  wiA. 
wfaicn  we  intro&ced  tbem*  This  pk>- 
ture  of  frediooting,  faisurraetion,  xa« 
pine,  faithlessness,  bloodshed,  ineatit 
to  make  men  in  lore  with  the  days  of 
Gotiuo  mtiqaity  1  Such  wHl  be  idie 
ciy.  But  afi  tliis,  gentie  reader^  Jno- 
ceeds  Qpml  a  totally  fhbe  view  (KTtbe 
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matter.  No  one  ev^  wisked  to  defend 
the  lawlessness  of  those  old  times-^no 
one  in  his  senses  eVer  wished  to  repTe<* 
sent  the  era  of  btrons^  and  burghers^ 
and  rapine^  and  rebellion^  as  better 
than  the  days  ot  quiet^  and  subordiua^ 
tion^  and  settled  goyemment.  But  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  lart  age  in 
Europe^  and  made  with  astonishing 
skill  as  well  as  zeal>  to  J^rsuade  men. 
that  there  was^  in  the  days  of  their 
forefathers^  everything  to  be  ashamed 
of,  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  The  most 
successful  literature  of  our  age  has  been 
directed  to  meet  this  attempt,,  and  this 
only:  And  the  author  of  Goeti  von 
Berlichingen,  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  fiiSBt  to  give  this  direction  to 
the  most  potent  engine  in  the  modem 
world.  Toe  lesson,  the  great  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  this  drama,  and  from 
all  the  works  whichhave been  composed 
in  the  same  view — ^  simply  this,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  snem^  of  phiUao^ 
pherSi  the  elements  of  virtue  and  ex* , 
cellence  were  predominant  among 
V  those  who  formed  the  Gothic  institu-i 
/  tions  of  Europe ;  and,  secondly,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  demai* 


gogiK^  the  modem  world  has  been' 
continually  and  progressively  impro* 
Ting  in  everything  that  really  concern^ 
the  wdlbdng  of  men  and  of  societies. . 
AVe  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
ancestors;  and,  instead  of  hewing  out 
entirely  new  institutions  for  our  poste- 
rity, we  ought  to  be  contented  with 
preserving  for  them  those  which  we 
ourselves  inherited— gradually  amend- 
ing and  refining  themselves,  as  these 
always  have  been,  and  always  must 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  civi- 
lii»tion  and  illumination  of  the  world. 
The  translation,  from  which  we 
have  quoted  so  largely,  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  first  volunteering  en- 
thusiasm in  this  dountry ;  and  we  are 
old  enough  to  entertain  a  distinct  re- 
collection of  the  powerful  impression 
which  its  fine  warlike  tone,  and  lofty 
character  of  sentiment  throughout, 
made  upon  the  minds  of  many,  who 
were  then,  for  tiie  first  time,  b^in- 
ning  to  think,  as  well  aa  to  sing, 

<^  No  music  like  Iny  bogle-horn.** 

P.  K- 
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TH£  SUEPHERP  S  COT. 

You  ask  me,  do  you,  for  the  Shef^ierd's  cot. 
That  with  its  honey-suckkd  walls,  and  roof 
Of  neatest  thatch,  stood,  at  the  time  you  speak  of,, 
Throwing  its  blue  onoke  o'er  the  orchard  trees  ? 
It  was  a  figure  of  my  youthfiilmind, 
A  spectacle  that  oft,  in  reverie, 
I  conjmred  up  'mid  city  noise  and  strife. 
To  whisper  me  of  sweetest  soUtude ;  - 
And,  as  I  wander'd  'mid  these  scenes,  which  bring 
Still  to  the  eye  of  memory  such  delist, 
How  could  I  otherwise  than  sedc  the  spot. 
Woven  with  ancient  thoughts,  and  gaze  upon  it  ? 
Benewing,  in  the  landscape  all  around, 
-    A  bright  aoqui^ntanoeshtp  with  boyi^  days. 

In  the  park  I  stood ;  but  lo !  the  orchard  trees- 
Wild  plum,  and  cheny  dark,  and  pear  convolved— 
Met  not  my  view.    I  look'd  to  lefwto  ri^rt— 
I  saw  the  old  hereditary  finrest ; 
But  orchard  there  was  none.    Instead,  behold 
A  wide  and  open  plain,  a  levd  field. 
Where  oxen  low'd,  and  melancholy  sheep 
Reposing,  nibbled  the  autumnal  grass ; 
Yet  the  tall  aih^tree,  firom  the  ravage  spared^ 
Stood  in  the  comer,  shadowing  with  hoar  boug^ 
The  shepherd's  cot^How  alter'd  1 

Ruin  grey 

Had  made  an  altar  of  its  wasted  walls. 

O'er  which  aslant  the  mouldering  roof-tree  hung ; 

Piled  on  .the  gable  chimney,  sticks  and  straw 

Told  that  the  raveh,  undisturb'd,  built  there 
wT  "n 


SU  7U  Shepherd^i  Cot.  [[Oct. 

Its  looM  nest^  fearless  of  rude  schoolboy's  hand ; 
Into  some  patches  of  renuuniiig  thatch. 
Rotten  And  dark,  the  glutinous  housdeek  struck 
Its  roots,  and  flourish'd  with  the  dock.    To  rains 
Open,  and  to  the.  howling  winds  of  night. 
Stood  the  bare  lattice  boks,  still  whitening^-stain'd ; 
WaIl-*flowers,  long-seeded,  green'd  the  window-sills  ; 
And  on  the  floor,  once  sanded  o'er  so  nice. 
Lay  straw  and  stones,  rank  weeds  and  stagnant  water. 
'Twas  desolate !  and  when  I  thought  how  oft. 
How  oft  in  happiness,  and  hopeful  fear,  ^ 

By  the  chimney  in  my  boyhood  I  had  sate, 
while  blazed  tne  faggot,  hissing  as  it  glowed 
On  winter  eves,  list^iing  the  old  man's  tale 
Of  l^endary  lore,  wild  sights,  and  sounds. 
Dark  su^rstitions  dread,  and  tempests  dire. 
Such  as  in  modem  times  the  eye  beholds  not  ;— 
When  I  thought  how  oft,  at  noon,  the  housewife  kind 
Profl^r'd  us,  wandering  schoolboys,  her  new  cheese. 
Tempting,  and  oaten  cakes,  aai  fragrant  milk  ; 
And  now  we  lay  luxuriously  along, 
'Mid  sunshine,  the  green  tiirf-seat  by  the  door, 
I  sigh'd^  and  o'er  my  feelings  lay  a  cloud 
'  Of  ^oom,  that  6nly  dee|>en'd  as  I  sigh'd.*— 
The  shepherd  and  his  wife,  his  fiunily. 
Our  rustic  playmates,  where  was  ea^,  were^all  ? 
Deep  is  the  tomb,  and  countless  are  its  crowds. 
Wide  is  the  world,  and  much  is  scatt^d  there ! 

Brief  though  our  human  life  may  be,  my  friend. 
Its  {Measures  still  are  briefer.    Surdy  they 
Who  hold  that  this  fair  earth  is  destitute 
Of  joys,  do  deeply  err;  or,  if  not,  why 
Is  grief  allow'd  so  oft  to  doud  the  brow 
For  loss  of  what  is  valueless — so  oft 
Doth  disappointment  shadow  us,  for  what. 
Even  if  our  hearts  attain'd,  is  nothing  worth  ? 
Truly  such  doctrine  errs— vicissitude 
Makes  both  our  misery  and  happiness. 
Life's  poison,  and  its  antidote.    Our  fears 
People  with  hideous  shapes  the  shadowy  future  ; 
And,  out  from  the  abyss  of  coming  years. 
Conjures  unreal  phantoms, -frowning  all. 
Children  of  doubt  and  death ;  while  blue-eyed  Hope, 
With  iris-hues,  colours  the  fields  of  earth. 
Pierces  through  the  dark,  and,  triumphing  in  fedth. 
Sees  gold-illumined  pinnacles — bright  joys- 
Calm  cloudless  skies— and  bliss  wiuout  an  end. 

As  the  mind  sinks  and  soars,  (you  have  fdt  it  so,) 
Tinged  by  the  mind,  reality  becomes 
Darker  or  brighter,  ever  trembling,  like 
The  needle  to  the  pole,  it  follows  still. 
The  wintry  cloud  that,  with  its  sombre  shade. 
Seems  to  involve  the  ludversal  sky. 
Showers,  and  at  length  is  scatter'd  by  the  wind- 
So  pass  our  earthly  sorrows ;  while  our  joys 
Are  like  the  bright  forms  of  a  summer  heaven. 
Beneath  the  reign  of  evening :  all  seems  fix'd 
In  beauty,  permanently  fair,  while  lo ! 
Even  as  we  gaze,  change  follows  change  ;  at  length 
The  pageant,  glorious  in  magnificence. 
Wanes  ray  by  ray,  and  tint  %  tint,  and  ends 
In  unillUmlned  twilight,  sad  and  cold  I 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  ; 

Brkf  HypotheiU  txmceming  the  Difference  in  theh  Oer^ui. 

Mm  NomTH>  the  sad  insensibility  of  men^  to  female 

Heaven  be  praised  ! — the  cause  of  power,  so  extraordinary  as  hers, 

woman  has  at  last  found  a  serious  I  hate  blarney,  and  I  hate  senti« 

ddender  among  the  northern  coalition  mentality,  everywhere ;  but  nowhere  so 

—the  men  of  Scotland— the  Knightsof  heartily,  as  where  one  is  etemaUy  meet- 

the  Blade  Wood.  This  is  as  it  should  ing  with  both ;  to  wit,  where  women 


be.  lam  g^  of  it.  I  have  been  look- 
ing, impatiently,  for  a  champion  to  ap« 
pear  in«  that  quarter,  who  would  enter 
the  tilting  ground,  in  full  panoply, 
with  a  laace  of  bright  steel,  sharpened ; 
not  with  >his  coUiur  open,  his  clothes 
fidling  off,  a  wreath  or  wet  vine  leaves 
rustling,  smoking,  and  steaming  about 
his  temi^es;  no,  nor  in  white  kid 
fl^ves,  covered  with  bride*favoura, 
boarding-school  keepsakes,  sky-blue 
ribbons,  true-lovera'  knots,  flowere, 
&c  &C. ;  with  a  run-away  sash  flut- 
tdring  at  the  end  of  a  yard-stick,  or  an 
umbrella. 

As  I  live,  I  haven't  seen  a  spectacle 
half  soexhdarating,  this  twelvemonth, 
as  the  opening  of  this  new  tourna- 
ment, in  fiivour  of  women— a  young 
knight,  (he  must  be  young,  and  des- 


are  concerned. 

I  am  fbr  treating  women  like  ni*\ 
tional  beings— not  hke  spoilt  children, 
who  are  never  to  be  contradicted  or 
thwarted,  though  we  catch  them  play* 
ing  with  tilted  coffee-pots,  poisoned 
arrows,  or  lighted  thunderbolts,  in  a 
powder  magazine.  I  would  have  them 
reasoned  with,  ('pon  my  soul,  I  would) 
not  laughed  at ;  put  aside,  reverently, 
with  an  appeal  to  their  good  sense,  not ' 
bv  a  sarcasm,  a  bow,  or  a  joke ;  dealt 
plainly  with,  not  flattered ;  spoken  to, 
peremptorily,  when  they  deserve  it,  Imt 
kindly  and  respectfully,  nevertheless. 
In  one  word,  I  would  have  women 
treated  like  men,  of  common  sense. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  whatever  we  may 
now  think,  we  shall  find  them  worthier 
of  our  love ;  and  they  will  like  us  the 


perately  brave,)  leaping,  wi&  one  blast  better  for  it.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
of  the  trumpet,  into  the  old  place  of  in  my  Hfe,  who  did  not  relish  sincerity, 
contention ;  and  throwing  down  his  when  it  was  unquestionable  sincerity  ; 
iron  gauntlet  before  all  the  world,  in  one  who  would  not  bear  admonition, 
defence  of  a  wronged  woman — a  wo-  at  least,  as  well  as  men  do ;  nor  one 
man  whose  extraordinary  power  and  of  common  sense*  who  did  not  choose 
superb  talent  have  been,  hitherto,  al-  her  husband  (if  she  had  her  own  way) 
most  universally  misunderetood,  and 
misrepresented — I  mean  Joauna  Bail- 
lie.  For  many  yean,  I  have  thought 
and  spoken,  and,  on  one  occasion,  writ- 
ten, <n  her  dramadck  genius  and  brave 
style  of  poetry,  with  very  much  the 


from  among  those,  who  were  sincere 
with  her,  and  would  neither  flatta, 
nor  coax  her. 

I  appeal,  far  the  truth  of  this,  to 
every  man  of  much  experience  among 
women.   Let  him  reflect ;  and  he  wiU 


same  kind  of  serious  enthusiasm,  and    find  that  (whatever  were  his  object- 
absolute  confidence,  which  characterize    their  destruction,  their  fnendsUp,  or 


the  writer,  who  took  up  her  cause  in 
the  late  Number  of  your  Magazine. 

I  have  long  regarded  Joanna  Baillie 
(ever  since  I  rc»d  her  De  Montfort, 
indeed)  as  a  woman  of  more  simple. 


their  love)  plain  dealing,  and  absolute 
sincerity,  were  theonly  Udngs  for  him  to 
depend  upon,  in  the  long  run ;  that  the 
favourites  of  women,  who  may  be  just* 
ly  reckoned  formidable,  or  dangerous. 


masculine  energy — more  amplitude  of    are  seldom,  or  ever,  young  or  handsome 


mind^and  more  beautiful  boldness  of 
thought,  (without  being  rash,  or  pas- 
sionate,) than  any  ot&r  woman,  of 
idioni  we  have  any  acoount;  and  I 
njoioe>  therefore,  to  find  her  cause 
undertaken,  as  it  is,  against  the  un- 
righteous and  perverse  judgment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review— the  melan- 
dioly  ind^rence  of  the  world— and 


men ;  and  yet  more  rarely,  coxcombs  or 
flatterera ;  and  that  everv  man,  who 
has  ev^  held  women/  wnatever  were 
their  capacities,  in  a  strong  and  per- 
manent thraldom,  will  be  found  to 
have  done  it,  by  sincerity  and  bold- 
ness. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  in  any  degree, 
(and  who,  of  even  moderate  experi- 


not  end  hflM— to  please  most  people  P 


JifeH  ond  Wdnien, 


cnce  among  women^  will  deny  it?) 
iiow  unworthily  do  we  behave^  in  treat- 
ing them  as  we  do  ?  particularly^  when 
-we  address  ourselves  to  their  intelleOi* 
tual  faculties. 

I  am  led  into  these  remarks^  by  ha- 
ving met  of  late>  in  sereral  of  the  pe- 
riocucal  puUications  of  the  day>  (yours 
among  the  number^  for  which  that 
wicked  ODoher^  will  have  to  answer^ 
yet,^  a  number  of  little,  shorty  spicy  im- 
pertmencies  respecting  women,  which 
are  excessively  exasperating.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  are  whimsical  and  striking 
enough ;  some,  wicked  and  spiteful ; 
some,  very  funny;  some,  very  silly; 
and  some,  very  startling ;  but  aU,  every 
one,  I  believe,  likdy  to  do  more  mis- 
chief, than  was  intended,  when  they 
were  first  kt  off. 

There  are  men,  you  know,  who  can- 
uot  be  laughed  or  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance, vmere  woman  is  the  subject 
of  their  ribaldry ;  and  yet,  if  we  get 
in  a  huff  about  the  matter,  it  only 
makes  them  yrc^rae.  '*  Pcdi,  poh ! ' 
they  say,  '^  you  take  the  affair  altoge- 
ther too  seriously — ^it's  only  a  little  bit 
o'  fun,  you  know !"  Fun !  to  be  fling- 
ing squibs  and  crackers  about,  in  tea- 
parties  ;  tratismitting  electricity  by 
post ;  and  hysterics,  in  the  shape  of  a 
love-letter,  (with  fidminating  powder 
in  the  seal,)  a  criticism,  or  a  copy  of 
verses,  to  this  or  that  fine  woman. 
Fiupu  indeed !  tery  like  the  fUn  of  the 
whak-^shers,  Mowing  up  whales  in 
the  family  way — ^with  Congreve  rock* 
ets. 

In  flK^  I  had  b^n  to  think  of  un- 
dertaking sotne  of  tSese  profane  young 
gentlemen,  myself ;  and  bad  actually 
tossed  up  a  considerable  quantity  of* 
vetributidn,  in  my  own  mind,  when 
your  August  Number  (an  au-gust 
numfoar,  it  is,  by  the  way,)  came  to 
me,  and  I  found  the  thing  already 
d^e  so  mu<di  to  my  liking,  that  I 
have  abandoned  tSi  lliat  telates  to  par^m 
iietdar  women.      ^ 

Still,  however,  wx  at  five  pages,  in 
aid  of  the  good  cause,  may  not  be  a- 
mist;  a  cause,  that  concerns,  directly 
and  laatenally,  one-half,  if  not  two« 
halves,  of  the  whole  human  family. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  depreciate  wo« 
men.  I  would  sooner  teach  them  to 
overvalue  tbita  to  undervalue  theni- 
sdves,  BO  long,  at  least,  as  they  are  our 
companions  for  life,  and  the  mothers 
of  our  children.  We  all  act  according 
to  our  own  ataudard  of  self-eitiiafttiQn ; 


COee. 

and,  the  more  sensitive  we  are,  tiie 
more  are  we  influenced,  in  our  beha- 
viour, by  the  opinion  of  others  concern- 
ing us.  Women  «re  more  sensitive 
than  we ;  and,  therefore,  more  at  the 
mercy  of  opinion.  It  is  women,  after 
all,  that  form  our  characters.  I  nevev 
knew  an  extraordinary  man,  whosemo- 
ther  was  an  ordinary  woman ;  or  whose 
wife  was  a  fool,  unless  he  married  her 
in  his  dotage. 

But  among  other  pleasantries  of  the 
day  concerning  women,  it  has  come  to 
be  said  so  frequently  of  late,  -^at  wo^ 
men  are  inferior  to  men,  in  their  intd^ 
kctual  fEumlttes  ;  and  said,  Sn  such  « 
variety  of  ways,  that,  if  the  theory  be 
not  overhaled,  in  a  serious  manner 
soon,  it  may  become  a  settled  pcmular 
belief. 

Wherefore,  a  word  or  two  on  that, 
>  in  a  serious  way.  I  maintain  that  wo« 
men  are  not  inferior  to  men,  but  only 
unUke  men,  in  their  intellectual  pro* 
pertks;  and  I  believe  that  all  the  con- 
fusion of  thought,  whidi  has  arisen 
upon  the  subject,  is  owing  te  this  one 
circumstance ;  that  men  have  attempt*- 
ed  to  compctrei  iot  certain  purposes^ 
things  whidi  cannot  be  compared,  fijr 
those  purposes ;  and  that  all,  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject,  have  mista* 
ken  what  is  different  ftma  a  certain 
standard,  ^whi*di  very  standard  was 
unphilosopiiical  and  uncertain,)  widi 
what  is  inferior  to  it ;  that  they  have 
confounded  similHude  with  quaUtf^  re^ 
semblance  with  value,  in  tr]Hng  two 
different  things,  by  one  and  the  same 
standard,  idien  thtey  should  have  bees 
tried  by  two  separate  standards. 

Would  it  be  pnibsophical  to  say  that 
women  are  ii^rior  to  men,  in  their 
animal  organization,  because  ihej  are 
not  the  same  ?  Are  women  more  de- 
generated from  their  original  stand-* 
ard  ?  Are  ih»y  worse  fitted  for  their 
offices  and  qipointments  (in  their  phy-> 
skal  properties)  than  men  ? 

Things  unlike  cannot  be  compared, 
so  as  to  justify  any  inference  respect-^ 
ing  the  iatferimrUy  of  eilher.  Homer 
and  Shdcespeare  are  wdike  ;  but  who 
shall  decide  upon  the  superiority  of 
either  B  The  Thames  and  the  Auan* 
tic;  die  Transfiguration  and  the  La# 
osoon;  Demosthenes  and  Alfflawder  ; 
Handel's  MesMah,  and  the  enteipriae 
of  Colunsbus— they  areaUvn^e.  Yet 
who  but  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  a  mad- 
man, would,  thereby,  mfer  the  superi- 
oxiQF  €f  eitiber  ?  How  ara  they  to  be 
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compared  }^bf^^  monlisl  or  a  ma- 
thematidan,  I  metttt,)^or  poets^  ora« 
ton,  and  madmui^  will  compare  asy- 
thing ;  and  take  Especial  delight^  in  de« 
teeting  resamblancesy  which  are  inyi* 
mUe  to  other  men. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  have 
less  imagination  than  we  have.  Now> 
I  belieye  it  capable  of  pMf,  that  wo- 
men have  m^e  imagination  than  men, 
I  am  no  flatterer  of  women  ;  but  I  love 
Ae  truth.  I  am  no  advocate  for  their 
mtelleetual  superiority^  take  all  thei|r 
^icultiea  together;  but' I  believe  that 
&ey  are  e ^aui/  to  men ;  and  that,  while 
they  are  inferior  in  some  things^  they 
are  superior  in  others,  by  nature  ;  that, 
while  they  have  less  oi  one  auality,  in<* 
tdlectual  or  f^ysical,  they  nave  more 
ei  another,  such  as  that  of  imagina- 
tion,  for  example. 

I  hold  that,  as  women  are  unlike 
men  in  their  bodies,  so  are  they  unlike 
them  in  their  minds ;  and  that  all  the 
education  in  the  world  (notwithstand-i 
ing  the  visions  of  Rousseau,  Mary 
WolstonCraft,  and  all  their  followers) 
would  never  make  women  more  like 
inen,  in  their  intellectual  organization, 
than  in  (heir  animal  organization.  Do 
what  you  will ;  train  tfa^  as  yon  will. 
In  athletick  or  warlike  amusemoi  ts,  and 
there  will  always  be  as  voxLi^differenee 
between  the  minds,  as  there  is  between 
the  bodies  ^  men  and  women— a  dif-* 
ference,  that  is  essential  and  sexuaL  A 
Utde  patience,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  this. 

-  Education  will  do  much,  but  it  can- 
not do  everything.  It  may,  new  and 
Aen,  produce  a  woman  stronger  in 
body,  tfid  stronger  in  mind,  than  many, 
w^ho  are  thoi^;ht  strong  men.  But  then, 
all  the  education  in  the  world  will 
never  produce  a  woman  aa  strong  as 
the  strongest  man,  either  in  miim  or 
body  ;  and  all  the  train^  in  the  world 
will  never  make  the  femaJe  part  of  the 
human  fiiBtily  equal  in  bodily  or  Intel- 
leetualjpoc&tfr— by  power,  I  mean  do  wn- 
n|^t  and  absolute  strength— 4o  the 
Mttle  part  of  the  human  £unil  v.  Edu- 
cation will  never  do  this,  until  it  shall 
be  able  to  give  a  mane  to  the  lioness, 
and  phiBiage,  or  vmc^  to  the  &male 
bird. 

BttI  then,  ^  female  will  always  be 
endowed  with  o^cr  pioperties^  in  a 
greater  d^;ree  than  the  male;  each 
will  have  some,  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  eith^  entirely,  or  in  pait*- 
hntall  will  be  fitted  and  detigQcd  for 
the  nratual  oomfoft  of  both. 


Imagniation,  I  b^eve,  lo  be  idways 
in  proportion  to  animd  sensibility, 
and  to  the  delicacy  of  animal  organi- 
zation ;  women,  I  believe,  to  have 
more  animal  sensibility,  because  they 
are  more  delicately  organized,  than 
men;  and,  therefore,  do  I  believe 
that  women  have  more  imagination 
than  men. 

And  I  contend  fiiTther,  that,  if  wo* 
men  were  educated  precisely  as  men 
are ;  and,  that,  if  they  had  jthe  same  op- 
portunities and  excitements,  that  men 
have— with  no  more  discouragements 
—diey  would  be  more  fruitful  in  works 
of  imagination — in  poetry,  musick, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  eloquence, 
than  men  are;  but  altogether  less 
fruitful,  in  the  abstract  and  profound 
sciences ;  in  mathematicks,  theology, 
log^ck,  &c  &c 

But  then,  whatever  were  the  edu- 
cation of  women ;  and  however  fruit- 
ful they  might  be,  in  one  department, 
or  barren  in  another,  I  contend  that 
there  would  always  be  an  esaential, 
epecifiek  difference,  between  the  pro« 
duotions  of  women,  and  those  of  men. 

This  difference  would  not  be  so  ap- 
parent, in  the  common  p>oductions  of 
either ;  but  it  would  be,  in  a  compa- 
rison (kail,  that  women  have  |m)du(^, 
with  all  that  men  have  produced ;  and 
thoKHighly  evident,  and  express,  in  the 
leading  productions  of  botn. 

There  might  be  women,  who  would 
write  like  men  ;  and  men,  who  would 
write  like  women.  But  Uieti,  theHret 
among  women,  would  write  whdly 
difierent  from  the  Jirst  Jtmoug  meir. 
There  would  always  be  a  something' 
in  the  poetry,  musick,  painting,  sculp* 
tur^  and  eloquence  of  women,  to  du* 
tinguish  themfrom  the  poetry,  musick, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  eloquence  of 
men,  wherever  the  character  of  either 
was  decided  and  peculiar  enough,  to 
make  it  distinguishable  from  other 
productions,  iarthe  same  branch,  by 
the  same  sex.  ^ 

Take  an  exionple — ^Angelica  Kauffi* 
BMWi's  pictures — all  her  men  are  wo- 
HMn ;  so  i»e  those  of  Mr  Westall— 
beautifrd  apparitions,  with  nothing  to 
shodc  or  terrify.  A  picture,  by  one  of 
these  painters,  might,  oti  some  ac- 
counts, be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  the 
other ;  but  would  hers  be  ever  mista- 
ken, for  the  work  of  a  giant  in  paint- 
ing; or  Ym,  f<»  that  of  a  giantess  ? 

The  "Women  of  Rubeils,  now,  are 
very  often>  (partionlarly,  in  hi»  more 
viginroua  oompositions,}   downright. 
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.  po  werfkd  Hien.  Rubens  was  one  of  the 
giants.  Nobody^  therefore^  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  one  of 
his  women^  from  the  woman  o£  any 
female  painter  that  ever  did  live,  or 
ever  will  live.  And  yet  easier  would 
it  he,  to  distinguish  his  men  from  her 
men.  • 

But  let  Rubens  have  undertaken 
euch  Women  as  Angelica  Kauffman,  or 
Rosalba  Carriera  did,  (in  her  inimi- 
table pcMrtraits,)  and  you  would  see,  at 
once,  that  Rubens  drew  his  women 
from  men — just  as  Angelica  Kau£Ehian 
drew  her  men /rom  women ;  that  each 
took  f<nr  modds,  those>  who  least  re- 
sembled their  own  sex :  that  he  paint- 
ed from  feminine  men— she,  from  mas- 
culine women. 

And  so,  do  I  contend,  would  be  the 
manifestation  of  femalegenius,ineverv 
other  department  of  art  or  science.  It 
would  be  less  courageous,  magnificent, 
and  sublime.  But  it  would  be  more 
delicate,  beautiful,  and  afiecting.  The 
woman  would  be  found  lurking  in 
whatever  she  did.  There  would  be 
more  tenderness,  more  delicacy,  more 
timidity  in  it. 

Put  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
earth  in  training.  Choose  the  great- 
est of  men,  and  the  great^t  of  wo- 
men. Give  them  the  same  subject,  for 
a  drama,  a  poem,  a  painting,  or  an 
oratorio  ;  and  the  result,  I  say,  would 
be  an  unequivocal  revelation  of  their 
several  distinguishing  sexual  proper- 
ties. 

Let  it  be  the  Deluge,  for  exam- 
ple. The  woman  would  think  only 
of  the  day  before,  Uie  man  of  the 
day  after,  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
She  would  relj  on  the  calm  sun- 
set— the  tranquillity  of  the  skies — the 
beauty  of  the  blossoming  herbage— 
the  powerful  and  grand  population  of 
the  world,  before  the  giants  were  de- 
stroyed :  He,  upon  the  time,  when  Uie 
skies  were  dUsolving— the  whole  earth 
in  travail — and  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion shrieking  upon  the  waters.  She 
would  pour  in  the  melodies  of  even- 
ing, shower  and  star-light;  he,  the 
noise  of  thunder,  the  rushing  of  wind 
and  flame. 

She  would  imagine  the  distraction 
and  sorrow  of  a  mother,  moaning  over 
her  half-drowned  babe — ^her  newly- 
born;  the  consternation  and  beauty 
of  a  wife,  reaching  over  a  precipice,  at 
the  drifting  body  of  her  husband ;  her 
dark  hair  flashing  over  the  waters ;  or. 
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the  doating  lendemess  of  some  pale, 
fond  girl,  asleep  in  her  dead  lover's 
bosom,  under  a  mass  of  overthrown 
trees,  whose  foliage  was  yet  green ;  or, 
both  in  some  haunted  cavern,  among 
sea-shells;  the  waters  rising  slowly 
about  them,  on  every  side,  without 
being  perceived. 

But  the  male  would  put  forth  his 
power,  in  the  fierce  delineation  of  some 
youthful  giant,  overthrown  by  the 
waters,  and  bearing  away  the  great 
branches  of  some  tree,  whidi  had 
abandoned  their  hold ;  or  convulsed, 
and  wrestling,  in  the  waters,  with  a 
shadow,  perhaps,  of  unintelligible 
shape  and  proporidons ;  or,  of  many 
beautifbl  women,  swept  away,  as  it 
were,  while  embracing  at  some  festi- 
val ;  their  long  mdancholy  tresses  (en- 
cumbered with  drenched  flowers,  in- 
tertangled  with  glittering  and  obscene 
reptiles)  afloat  upon  the  still,  dead 
wave. 

And  so,  too,  were  the  parting  o£ 
Hector  and  his  wife  to  be  given  for 
the  subject  of  a  picture,— though  the 
execution  of  both  might  be  wonderful, 
how  unlike  they  womd  be !  You  may 
swear  that  the  female  Hector  would  ble 
a  younger  man,  with  redder  lips,  a 
whiter  forehead,  and  straighter  legs  ; 
and  that  the  mide  Andromache  would 
have  a  sort  of  imnatund  determina- 
tion, and  k^tiness  of  stature,  look,  and 
bearing. 

Educate  men  and  women  alike,  in 
every  respect,— give  them  the  same 
opportunities,  ami  the  same  occupa- 
tions*—make  no  dififerenoe  between 
them,— 4md  a  giantess,  like  Joanna 
Baillie,  or  Madiucoe  De  Stftel,  may  ap- 
pear, now  and  then,  among  them  ;  but 
then  she  will  be,  in  certain  points, 
onlv  aJenuUe  giant^-^no  match  for  the 
male  giants.  She  might  be  able  to 
overlook  the  second  dm  of  men ;  but 
the  first  class  would  certainly  over- 
look her.  She  would  be,  after  all,  in 
the  masculine  operations  of  her  mind, 
or  body,  only  a  womm — "  a  giant 
among  mgmies— «  one-eyed  monardi 
of  the  blind." 

But  then,  our  male  giants  would  be, 
in  the  same  way,  but  sad  pretenders  to 
the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  fe- 
male— ^their  affection  for  their  young, 
and  their  essentially  feminine  pro- 
perties. 

But,  I  have  promised  some-  endea- 
vour at  proof.  I  have  asserted  that 
imagination  is  always  in  proportion  to 

$     ■ 
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animal  8»Mtbtlitjr.-^l8  this  denied? 
I^ook  about  jofa,  and  call  to  mind  thoae 
persons^  po^^  orators^  or  musiciana, 
who  are  moat  remarkable  for  imagina- 
tion ;  and  you  will  find  them  all^  more 
or  lesa  distmguishable  from  other  men, 
by^  the  delicacy  of  their  organa^  or,  in 
ouier  words,  by  their  greater  animal 
sensibility — their  more  exquisite  pow« 
ers  of  sensation.  Are  they  not,  with- 
out one  exception,  volatile,  hasty,  ca- 
pricious, and  petulant  ?  Do  they  ever 
pursue  any  one  thing,  steadily  ?  Are 
they  ever  great  proficients  in  science  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  great  mathe- 
matician, mechanick,  or  thedogian^ 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  imagina- 
tion, or  at  all  remarkable  for  hisanimal 
sensibility,— or  yery  irritable  in  hia 
temper, — or  e^ceedmgly  aliye  to  the 
ddicades  of  touch,  flavour,  sound, 
dght,  or  smell  ? — ^never.  For,  if  he  had 
been  w,  he  would  never  have  been  dis- 
tinguisnedfor  abstract,  severe^  thought- 
ful science. 

Call  to  mind  that  man,  whom  you 
believe  to  have  the  most  imagination ; 
and,  my  life  on  it,  that  you  find  him 
the  most  irritable  creature  alive,  fi>r 
his  years  and  constitution— the  most 
unaccountable  in  his  whims — and  die 
most  exqiiisitely  sensible  to  all  that 
can  affect  the  senses.  Will  not  the 
ringing  of  a  glass,  carelessly  struck ; 
the  catching  of  a  nail  in  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief;  any  irregularity  in  the  ar- 
rangementof  thetable;  or  any  unhappy 
combination  of  colour  in  thefhmiture; 
or  the  smell  of  cheese,  or  new  painty 
(or  anything  else,  when  he  is  out  of 
humour,)  keep  him  in  one  eternal 
fidget  ?  Tet  you  neter  knew  thia  to 
be  the  case  with  a  man  of  profound 
adenoe— no ;  f<nr,  if  it  were,  ne  could 
not  pursue  lus  investigation,  for  a  single 
hour ; — ^no— because  men  of  profound 
science  have  little  or  no  animal  sensi- 
bility,—if  they  had,  they  could  not 
study  profoundly— Uiey  would  be  be- 
set witn  continual  allurement,  provo- 
cation, and  sources  of  uneasiness. 

Milton  waa  bUnd.  So  was  Homer. 
Their  poetry  ia  all  the  better  finr  it. 
And  had  they  boUi  been  deaf,  palsied» 
incapable  of  tasting  or  smelling,  (after 
their  minds  were  rail  of  images,  pro- 
vided that  their  intellectual  Acuities 
were  not  thereby  Impaired,)  their  poe- 
try would  have  been  yet  better.  Tnere 
would  have  been  a  more  devout  and 
biasing  concentration,  steadily,  upon 
cniepomt>  of  all  their  genius  ana  power^ 
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without  any  intermptbii  from  appetite^ 
or  sense. 

Very  devout  people  shut  their  eyes^ 
you  know.  So  we  all  do,  when  we 
desire  to  think,  steadily ;  and  be  alone 
with  an^  subject.  Now,  if  they  could 
stop  their  ears,  and  seal  up  every  other 
avenue  to  sensation,  as  easily  as  diey 
could  their  eyes,  would  they  not  be 
able  to  think  more  steadily,  and  more 
intensely  ?  and  if  we  were  able  to  be- 
come, in  all  our  animal  fiinctions,  like 
stocks  and  stones,  at  will,  wiUiout 
hearing  or  smelling,  tasting  or  feeling, 
would  not  our  abstraction  be  more 
profoimd  ? 

Nay,  have  we  not,  every  one  of  us^ 
continual  proof  of  this  ?  Do  not  men 
appear  sometimes  to  lose  all  their  ani- 
mal consciousness,  while  deeply  en- 
gaged" in  study,  calculation,  reading  or 
composition? — ^Do  we  not  find  Uiat 
those,  whose  senses  are  continually  on 
the  idert,  are  never  severe  thinkers  ? 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  see  a  very 
clbsent  man,  as  he  is  called  ;  that  ia,  a 
man  who  neither  hears,  sees,  tastes, 
feels,  nor  smeUs,  like  other  men,  do  we 
not  immediately  conclude,  ^t  he  is  a 
severe  thinker,  occupied  in  profound 
meditation  ?  Men  will  hear  their  own 
names  called,  without  Imowing  it ; 
sufibr  their  shins  to  be  roasted  alive, 
(like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,)  widiout  feel- 
ing it ;  and  endure  the  extremity  of 
hunger,  if  their  watches  are  wrong;, 
without  any  suspicion  of  the  cause. 

And  why?  because  no  man  of  acute 
animal  sensibility  can  think  so  severe- 
ly ;  and  those  who  are  able  so  to  think, 
prove,  thereby,  that,  whatever  their 
animal  sensibility  may  have  been,  it  ir 
no  longer  sufficiently  active,  or  trou- 
blesome, to  interfere  with  the  sublime 
abstractions  of  the  mind,  when  such 
men  become  all  intellect,  all  aouL 

Now,  let  us  try  the  question  in  an- 
other shape,  for  a  minute  or  two.  Sup- 
pose the  organ  of  hearing,  in  some  pro- 
found mathematician,  to  become  aa  ex« 
ouisitely  sensible,  as  it  is,  under  certain 
diseases  (in  what  is  called  a  nervoua 
fever,  for  example,)  when  the  ticking 
of  a  watch  is  enou^  to  drive  one  dis- 
tracted. Suppose  the  whole  surface  of 
his  body  to  become  as  exquisitely  sen- 
sible also,  to  the  toudi,  as  it  is,  in 
many  discnders,  when  a  breath  makea 
the  blood  tingle ;  suppose  the  organ  of 
sight  quickened  in  tne  same  propor- 
tion, so  that  /jvery  fluctuation  of  h^t 
and  sbadoV^  and  every  ccnnbinatiAn 
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of  oolom'^riiouidattittothitKgud^iai  "ViHioeverlietrdof  fliolniit,  wwer^i 

spite  of  himself;  and  that  every  odicr  fbl  man,  with  a  fine  imaginatron  ?«^ 

bodiiy  faeull^  and  sense  were  exaspe-  nay,  who  ever  heard  of  a  man,  with 

xvKted  and  afflicted  in  the  same  degree;  eoarae  hahr>  steady  eyes,  and  a  tbide 

And  all  this,  while  his  intellectual  ddn,  who  was  at  all  remarkable  fo  the 

powers  are  as  healthy  and  Tigcnroits  as  faculty  of  hnagination  ?  Either  may  be 

ever-^^I  ask  how  it  would  he  passible  distinguished  for  grander  inroperties; 

for  hkn  to  continue  the  character  of  a  hut  neither  will  be,  for  die  lighter  ones 

prolbund  mathematician ;  or  evai  to  of  the  mind* 

think,  steadily,  for  a  minute.    Think  All  men,  who  have  been  greatly,  and 

steadily  1  why,  ode  might  as  well  ex*  peouliarly  distinguished,  for  t^lendeur 

pect  a  man  to  think  steadily,  in  the  and  activity  of  imagination,  so  fkr  as 

sititation  of  Regulus ;  or,  after  he  had  I  know  anything  of  them,  have  been 

been  fiayed  aHve,  anointed  with  ho«  men  of  inflammable  bodily  tempara« 

ncy,  fl^  left,  in  the  hot  sunriiine,  to  ments ;  great  irritability  of  nerv&-« 

be  devoured  by  insects,  like  a  St  Do-  with  dear,  diangeable'eyes,  thin  skin> 

mJngo  slave.  and  fine  hair,  like  women. 

But  what  would  I  infer  from  this  }  We  are  now  coming  to  a  condusion* 

Ans.-<—7%i«>  that  where  the  intellectual  I  desire  to  make  myself  intelligiUe; 

ftcuhies  are  equal,  and  other  circum*  and  shall,  therefi»e,  avoid  the  use  i^ 

stances,  (as  education,  age,  &o^  eq^al,)  torms  and  phrases,  which  are  not  uni« 

111  who  has  the  least  bodily  seusibili-  veraally  understood.  There  is  do  need 

ty,  will  be  able  to  think  mo$t  abstract*  oi  great  precision,  for  the  present* 

e(Uy  and  steadily ;  and  that  he,  who  Now  let  us  imagine  a  case,  whidi 

has  moH  bodily  sensibility,  will  be  must  continually  happen.    Two  chil* 

kiut  able  to  think,  either  abstractedly,  dien  are  bom  of  the  same  intellectual 

or  8t«Mlily«  capadties ;  one  is  robust,  hardy,  and 

Let  us  now  take  another  step.    I  not  at  all  rraiarkd)le  for  animiu  sen<A 

have  acdced  who  are  ihey,  that  are  most  sibility—- a  healthy  child,  with  orguis 

remarkable  for  thdr  imagination ;  and  of  sensaticMi  like  the  mukitBd»<-no* 

i  ask  agun,  i£  they  are  not  men  of  de«  thing  more.  The  other,  we  will  sup* 

licate  mme,  and  great  sensibiHty  of  pose  to  be  exceedingly  ddicate,  teii« 

nerve,  whose  senses  are  surprisingly  der,  and  sensible,  with  organs  cf  se»« 

active  and  vigilant ;  continually  takmg  sation  remarkably  fine,  active,  woSl  ex« 

impres8ionsh--and  collecting  imagery,  dteable. 

for  future  purposes  ?    I  would  adk  al»  Give  iSbe  first  one  a.  bauble  to  iday 

so,  wl^n  the  poetical  faculty  is  in  with;  and  you  wiU  find  it  occupy  nim 

flower  ?  is  it  m>t  most  vivid  and  bril<-  for  hours,  (after  he  has  lesmed  the 

liant  in  youth  ?  or  when  the  subject  use  of  his  hands,  I  mean.)  He  will  be 

is  in  love ;  or  after  some  fiery  revolu-  insoisible  toevexythingelse,  for  a  time, 

tion  of  the  animal  q[>irits,  of  a  similar  All  his  foculties  wiU  be  occupied  lipon 

nature  ?•— and,  if  die  fiumlty  of  ima*  that  one  thing.  The  ticking  ot  a  watch  ; 

gmation  does  not  become  more  and  the gingling  of  silver  bdls;  or  theoo* 

more  reasonahle,  tcnpid,  and  ineffee*  lour  of  the  oond ;  or  the  fedifig  of  it 

tual,  an  we  grow  older  ?— «nd  just  in  in  his  mouth,  will  be  enough  to  keep 

proportfon  to  the  decrease  of  animal  such  a  diild  quiet,  for  a  eonsiden^ile 

sensibiHty  in  our  bodies?  Is  there  a  time.    Why  P-^beoause,  his  animal 

man  alive,  think  you,  of  two-son^  sensibility  being  only  of  an  <Hrdiiiary 

who  can  look  back,  with  complacency,  degree,  lus  attention  is  not  disturbed 

upon  the  poetry  of  his  youtA— or  up«  hy  other  sounds,  and  sights,  &c. ;  and 

on  «ny  other  wmc  of  imagination,  pro*  he  is.aUe  to  concentrate  all  his  mink* 

dueed  by  him,  in  that  season  of  sun*  ingfiMulty  upon  that  one  thing,  which 

shine?    ProbaMy  not— «nd  hence,  I  does  ensage  nim.  Such  a  dulu,  there* 

infer,  that  our  estimate  of  imagination,  tott,  wul  be  likdy  to  think  move  ab« 

as  well  as  our  ima^gination  itself,  un*  stractedly,  and  more  pofoundly,  than 

dergoes  a  progresiivYtt  change  with  our  if  his  animal  senaimlity  were  more 

bodily  sensibilit3fu.-a*s  we  grow  wiser  aeute ;  and  will  be  more  likdy  to  exod 

and  wiser.  Full  gTo#n  men  are  prone  in  matters,  of  sdence^  research,  and 

to  r^^ard  works  of  tma:gination-— even  eakidation,  than  his  feilow,  whom  J 

their  oim— as  young  nn'm  do,  the  fri*  i^all  nresentfar  deseribo.    But  then, 

voHties  and  gay  trifiiiig  t^f  <^^  l^*  i^ile  ne  will  be  more  remarkable  for 

heed.  »  thonghtflil,  invesdgating   temper^ 
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gt^ftdiness  of  pursoit^  perseverance^  pa^^ 
tience,  and  oompr^ensiveneBs,  he  will 
aeyer  be  saremarkable^  as  ^at  other; 
for  the  brilliancy,  variety,  unexpect-^ 
edness,  or  rapidity  of  his  intellectual 
combinations. 

-  But  give  the  same  bauble  to  the 
other,  and  he  will  hardly  stop  to  ex-^ 
amine  it.  The  first  sound  that  passes 
his  ear ;  the  first  gay  colour  that  flashes 
on  his  eye ;  the  first  active,  tingling 
sensation  that  intrudes  itself  in  any 
way,  through  any  sense,  every  one  of 
ivhich  is  on  the  alert,  will  carry  him 
away ;  he  is  all  eagerness,  impatience, 
ftnd  caprice-^he  reaches  for  everything 
—cries  fbr  evCTything— -crams  every- 
thing into  his  mouth ;  while  his  eyes 
are  tdkitlg  iii  the  colour  of  the  coral^ 
he  will  be  blowing  away  at  the  whistle, 
shakily  the  bells,  aiid  pulling  at  his 
mother'^  watch  chain.  Hiat  child  win 
fiever  be  profotmd.  He  will  never 
^nk  steadily  enough,  tobecomeagreat 
Itfedhanick,  tneologian,  lit^ist,  or  man 
of  Science^  He  will  be  chiefly  remark- 
able for  brilliant  and  hasty  corusca- 
tions of  intellect,  spirited  adventure, 
and  splendour  of  theory-^precipitation> 
j^owyness,  and  hardihood.  Such  si 
nan,  too,  will  be  likely  to  turn  out  ^ 
poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  or  an  oraw 
tor ;  and,  in  either  case,  he  will  fbrce 
his  own  spirit,  like  a  flood  of  fire,  into 
every  suliject  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact.  He  will  never  reason,  never 
convince ;  but  he  will  dazzle  and  con- 
found, terrify  and  illuminate,  all  who 
hearken  to  him,  by  the  flashing  and 
brightness  of  his  imagination. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  animal 
sensibiuty  of  the  child,  will  be  the 
flxedness  of  his  attention,  upon  any  one 
subject — ^being  more  afi^cted  by  it,  he 
will  be  more  engaged.  To  this,  every 
person's  recollection  wfll  Ornish  a 
complete  reply.  Place  a  man  in  the 
middle  of  tne  Louvre,  (as  it  was) — a 
man  of  enthusiasm — a  lover  of  the  fine 
arts— a  man  of  surpassing  animal  sen* 
sibility — and  will  any  one  masterpiece 
be  able  to  fix  his  attention,  as  it  would, 
if  he  had  it  alone,  and  apart  from  all 
the  rest  ?  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  daz- 
zling confiision  of  colour  and  snectade, 
that  sttrxoimd  him,  let  the  galleries  be 
all  lighted  up ;  fill  themaH  with  in- 
cense; beautiful  women,  eittraordinary 
men,  banquetting,  pageantry,  and  pro- 
cession, so  that  every  a^ise  may  be 
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kindledtodelirium,  atthesameinstant, 
wlutt  vdll  he  hear,  or  see,  or  remem^ 
her  of  any  one  thing  ?  what,  in  com-^ 
parison  with  some  other  man,  who  was 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  insensible  to  shoW 
and  beauty;  or,  who  had  the  faculty,  nd 
matter  how  acquired,  of  abstracting 
himself  instantaneously,  and  concen- 
trating all  his  powers  of  observation 
upon  any  one  object  ? 

These  are  precisely  the  two  diildren : 
One  sees,  hears,  feels,  tastes,  smells 
everything,  and  all  at  the  same  time, 
owing  to  the  vivacity  of  his  tempera^ 
ment;  the  other  goes  thoughtfully  ovet 
one  thing  at  a  time,  without  feeling  so 
intensely  altogether,  but  feeling  more 
intensely  upon  some  division,  som^ 
part  of  tiie  spectacle.  One  sees  double, 
in  the  ardour  and  intoxication  of  ever^ 
sense ;  the  other,  singly  and  soberly^  • 
The  first  becomes  a  poet,  or  an  orator  ; 
the  latter,  a  reasoner,  a  mathematiciam 
One  looks  for  resemblances,  types,  ap- 
paritions, and  shadows ;  the  otner  wdl 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  resemblance 
-*^e  must  have  proof— substantial, 
unequivocal,  undeniable  proof. 

Well  then,  if  this  be  substantially 
true,  (and,  what  more  can  we  ask  for 
a  new  theory  ?  )— if  it  be  true,  that  peo^ 
pie  of  the  most  imagination  are  always 
remarkable,  for  a  narvous  temper- 
ament, great  animal  sensibility,  and  a 
certain  delicacy  of  animal  organiza^ 
tion ;  if  it  be  true  that  (other  circum- 
stances being  equal — as  age  and  edu- 
cation,) people  so  distinguished,  by 
delicacy  of  bodily  structure,  great  ani- 
mal sensibility,  and  a  nervous  irrita- 
bility of  temperament,  have  more  im- 
agination than  their  fellows,  (and  are 
more  subject  to  the  diseases  and  dis- 
orders of  the  imagination,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are — witness  nervous  women, 
and  delicate  men) — and  if  the  faculty 
of  imagination  waxes  and  wanes  with 
our  animal  sensibility  —  fiourishing 
precisely  in  ^t  season,  when  our  ani- 
mal temperament  is  most  irritable,  ir- 
ritating, and  active^-(as  in  youth,  or 
under  disease,  when  the  whole  at- 
mosphere becomes  luminous  with 
beauty,  and  crowded  with  a  magnifi- 
cent population ;  or  when  we  nave 
taken  wine,  musick,  or  opium,  till  our 
fltnimal  nature  is  inflamed,)  and  gra- 
Aially  decaying  widi  our  animal  sen- 
sibility,— ^if  this  be  substantially  true, 
(and  who  will  deny  it  ?) — ^then  have 
I  established  my  first  pvopositionr— 
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that  imagination  is  always  proportion^ 
ed  to  animal  sensibUUy,  and  delicacy  of 
animal  organization. 

My  second^  that  women  have  more 
animal  sensibility ;  and  are  more  deli- 
cately organized  than  men,  will  re- 
quire no  forther  proof,  than  the  obser- 
vation of  every  human  being  will  fur- 
nish, at  a  glance. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  unavoidable, 
that  women  have  more  imagination 
than  men. 

But  while  I  believe  this,  and  consi- 
der it  so  evident,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
dispute,  I  would  add  that  their  ima- 
gination is  different  from  that  of  men  ; 
and  that  I  do  not  allow  them  any  su- 
periority, in  consequence  of  their  ha- 
ving more  imagination  than  we — any 
more  than  I  allow  young  people  to  be 
superior  to  fuU-grown  men,  although 
the  former  have  undoubtedly  more  im- 
agination than  the  latter. 

Another  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
what  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  we  must 
expect  women  to  be  productive  in  those 
departments  of  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts,  where  young  men  are,  of  similar 
animal  sensibility.  The  delicacy  of 
their  organs,  and,  of  course,  the  viva- 
citv  of  tneir  impressions,  will  prevent 
either  from  becoming  profound — or  so 
p^found,  as  others,  whose  tempera- 
mentisless  irritable;  but  then,  they  will 
be,  for  that  very  reason,  altogether  more 


remarkable  for  splendour,  and  beauty 
of  iipa^nation—Aidventure-— chivalry 
— ^feverish  enterprize,  and  surprising 
combinations  of  thought. 

Perhaps;  also,  it  will  jiot  be  going 
too  far  to  say,  that,  admitting  the  ori- 
ginal intellectual  properties  and  capa^ 
cities  of  man  to  be  alike  in  every  man^ 
this  difference  alone,  of  animal  sensi- 
bility and  animal  organization,  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  and  account  for 
all  the  differences  in  the  subsequent 
intellectual  appetites,  pursuits,  and 
disclosures  of  men ;  and,  perhaps,  for 
all  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
what  we  call  the  genius  of  men — a 
difference  of  genius  being,  after  all, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  a  dif- 
ference of  animal  organization. 

It  is  not  fair  then — ^it  is  worse — ^it 
is  unphilosophical,  and  cruel,  to  ask, 
where  we  are  to  look  for  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Cervantes,  among  women? — Wait 
until  women  are  educated  like  men- 
treated  like  men — and  permitted  to 
talk  freely,  without  being  put  to  shame, 
because  they  are  women : — wait,  in- 
deed, until  there  have  been  as  many 
female  writers,  as  there  were  male 
writers,  before  Shakespeare  and  Cer- 
vantes appeared ;  and,  so  far  as  the  tm- 
agination  alone,  of  either,  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  BCrupie  to  say,  that  they  will 
be  fdHj  equalled  by  women. 
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Song. — "  There  is  not  a  breath" 

Thbre  is  not  a  breath  on  the  breast  of  the  ocean, 
•   The  sun-beams  on  yonder  blue  waves  are  asleep  ; 
The  bright-feather'd  tribes  of  the  sea  are  in  motion, 
.    Or  bask  on  the  verdureless  brow  of  the  steep  : 
The  bark  is  at  rest,  by  the  breezes  forsaken. 

And  the  mariner  anxiously,  plies  at  the  oar. 
Till  the  fresh  stirring  gales  of  the  twilight  awaken, 

And  waft  him  along  to  his  cot  on  the  shore. 

Yet  mournful  I  wander,  though  beauties  surround  me. 

The  glories  of  nature  no  raptures  impart ; 
In  her  mantle  of  darkness  affliction  hath  bound  me. 

And  dried  up  the  fountain  of  peace  from  my  heart : 
The  hopes  that  were  dear,  and  ttie  dreams  that  I  cherish'd. 

Like  the  prophet  from  Carmel,  have  taken  their  flight ; 
And  the  shadows  that  brood  o'er  the  bliss  that  hath  perish'd 

Encompass  my  path  with  disaster  and  night. 
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We  are  not  among  those  who  could 
witness  with  pleasure  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  the  Dissenters.  We  do  not 
agree  with  them  in  doctrine ;  we  dis« 
like  some  of  their  conduct ;  hut^  ne* 
vertheless^  helieving^  as  we  are  taught 
to  helieve,  that  the  creeds  of  many  of 
them^  in  essential  points^  will  lead  to 
Heaveti^  we  think  they  hare  their  uses 
in  more  ways  than  are  dreamed  of; 
and  that,  so  long  as  they  are  kept 
within  a  certain  limits  with  regard  to 
power  and  numhers,  they  produce  far 
more  rational  henefits  than  evils. 

Speaking,  in  the  first  place,  of  religi- 
ous matters — ^The  dissenting  ministers 
act  upon  the  regular  clergy,  much  as  the 
Opposition  acts  upon  the  Ministry ;  and 
the  loss  of  them  would  he  almost  as 
severely  felt,  in  a  religious  way,  as  the 
loss  of  the  Opposition  would  be  in  a 
political  one.  A  national  clergy  can 
only  be  taken  from  the  mass  of  man- 
kind ;  it  cannot  be  perfectly  freed  from 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
it  necessarily  needs  those  stimulants  to 
right  conduct  and  the  due  discharge 
of  duty,  which  are  needed  by  all  bodies 
of  men,  whatever  may  be  their  cha- 
racter. Freedom  from  opponents  and 
competitors — absolute  monopoly — ^in 
our  judgment,  mainly  produced  those 
m^tOfit^gUS  errors^and  abuses  which 
have  soTong  characterised  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  we  think  th& 
same  cause  would  produce,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  any  church,  the  same 
consequences.  We  doubt  that  any 
laws — any  church  regulations— ^  any 
interference  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  laity— -could  prevent  the  evils ;  or 
that  anything,  save  rival  religious 
teachers,  could  operate  with  due  effbct 
upon  a  national  clergy,  so  as  to  spur  it 
to  the  discharge  of  duty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  restrain  it  from  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  on  the  other. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  char- 
ged upon  the  Dissenters,  that  they  de- 
stroy the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
cenuine  religion,  and  that  they  pro- 
duce fanaticism  and  party  animosity. 
Now,  the  greater  part  of  tne  charge  is 
abundantly  refuted  by  the  state  of  the 
country ;  and  if  we  grant  the  remain- 
der to  be  just,  it  is  unworthy  of  notice, 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  Dissen- 
ters. In  no  country  in  the  whole  world 
1i  religion— not  nominal  and  spurious. 


but  genuine  Bible  religion — so  gene- 
rally understood  and  practised  as  in  our 
own.  The  people  of  other  states  may 
be  the  slaves  of  their  priests ;  they 
may  be  much  more  attentive  in  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  formalities  than 
ourselves ;  they  may  be  religious  fana- 
tics ;  but  with  regard  to  true  religious 
knowledge  and  practice,  they  fall  very 
fkr  below  us.  In  ;io  other  people  do 
religious  principles  operate  so  unre* 
mittingly  and  powerfully ;  and  in  no 
other  people  do  such  principles  pro* 
duce  such  abundant  portion  of  justice, 
integrity,  benevolence,  and  virtue. 
Public  morals  in  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  &c.  are  in  the  lowest 
state ;  they  have  reached  an  elevation 
in  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  never 
previously  ascended  in  any  great  na- 
tion. 

In  Ireland,  and  in  every  continental 
nation  where  the  clergy  have  an  actual 
or  virtual  monopoly,  fanaticism  of  the 
worst  kind  abounds ;  but  with  us  it 
is  little  known ;  it  only  shews  itself 
among  the  most  ignorant,  and  it  as- 
sumes its  mildest  and  most  pardonable 
form.  We,  as  a  people,  cannot  be  made 
to  believe,  that  a  clergy  can  work  mi- 
racles, and  exercise  the  other  attributes 
of  the  Deity  ;  we  cannot  be  taught  to 
hate  and  consign  to  perdition  our  fbl- 
low-creatures,  because  they  belong  to 
another  religion;  and  our  religious 
teachers  cannot  drag  us  after  them  be* 
yond  the  point  to  which  the  Scriptures 
command  us  to  follow.  Where  mono- 
poly exists,  and  discussion  is  prohibit^ 
ed,  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the 
clergy  to  -establish  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism^  and  to  assume  the  attributes 
of  God ;  in  an  opposite  state  of  things^ 
contrary  conduct  is  the  manifest  inte- 
rest of  religious  teachers.  If  a  minis* 
ter  of  religion  among  ns  propagate 
doctrines  glaringly  at  variance  with 
the  Bible  and  common  sense,  his  op- 
'  ponents  immediately  attack  him,  ex- 
pose his  errors,  and  strip  him  of  all 
but  thfe  most  worthless  followers.  He 
can  only  hope  to  gain  proselftes  where 
he  wishes  to  gain  them,  and  where  he 
must  gain  them,  to  keep  his  sect  in 
existence — among  the  middling  and 
respectable  classes — ^by  making  his 
creed  to  harmonize  in  essentials  witli 
the  Scriptures  and  reason.  Our  Joan* 
na  Southeotes  and  Prinee  Hohenlohes 
can  only  pick  up  a  few  disciples  among 
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the  dregs  of  the  nation ;  and  the  mon- 
strous absurdities  with  which  they 
commence,  are  either  gradually  aban- 
doned as  they  proceed^  or  the  teachers 
themselTes  are  abandoned.  Even  more 
powerM  bodies  of  Dissenters  have 
been  long  silently  modifying  their 
creed  and  conduct  to  protect  them 
from  attack^  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
taste  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent. 
The  CalTinists  keep  their  more  ob- 
noxious principles  in  the  back  ground 
----and  the  Methodists  openly  con- 
demn the  field-preachings,  grqanings, 
convulsions,  sudden  conversions,  &c. 
which  were  so  highly  in  favour  in  thev 
days  of  Wesley. 

;  In  Catholic  nations  the  most  gross 
^  fimaticism  is  combined  with  the  most 
^  gross  immorality ;  but  with  us,  fana- 
ticism is  almost  itivariably  united  with 
peculiar  purity  of  life.  We  are  so  w^U 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures — we 
know  so  well  what  the  lives  of  religi- 
ous people  ought  to  be — that  no  sect 
can  nourish  or  exist  among  us,  which 
does  not  profess  to  hold  vice  and  im-* 
morality  in  abhorDence.  Fanaticism 
here  may'  produce  preposterous  and 
even  guilty  errors  with  regard  to  be- 
lief; l^t  it  almost  always  amends  the 
lifci  and  renders  essential  service  to 
puUic  mor^  The  Dissenters  un- 
doubtedly create  a  certain  portion  of 
fanaticism,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  party  animosity ;  but  these  kick  the 
beam  wh^  thrown  iuto  the  scale 
against  the  sobriety,  integrity,  and  ge^ 
neral  good  conduct  which  they  pro- 
dswe  among  the  lower  classes  of  the! 
community. 

It  is  diiefly  to  the  practical  want  of 
rival  religious  teachers — ^to  the  virtual 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  CathoUe 
clergy — to  t^e  absence  of  religiogos  dis- 
cussion and  controversy — that  we  as- 
cribe the  present  b^ugnted  and  horri- 
He  conditkm  of  Ireland.  It  is  true, 
^t  two  rival' churches  have  long  ex- 
isted in  that  unhappy  country;  but 
while  the  one  is  followed  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  people,  the  other 
makes  scarcely  any  prc^r  efforts  to  ob- 
tain pros^ytes.  In  England,  the  go- 
vernment encourages  the  clergy  to  re- 
sist the  Dissenters ;  wealth  and  digni« 
ties  are  showered  upon  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  behalf  of  the 
church  ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  clergy  are 
encouri^ed  to  remain  passive  in  the 
most  impcrtaat  part  of  their  duty ;  and 
a  deorgyman  could  hardly  do  anything 


^at  would  more  effectually  thwart  his 
promotion,  than  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  attacking  the  errors  of  Po- 
pery. The  clergyman  receives  nearly^ 
the  same  income  without,  as  with,  a 
congr^ation ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
acted  upon  by  interest,  it  leads  him  to 
avoid  all  contest  with  his  rivals.  While 
this  is  the  case,  the  Catholic  priests 
are  stimulated  by  interest  and  every- 
thing else  to  strain  every  nerve  to  nil 
their  followers  with  detestation  *  of 
their  opponents ;  they  are  almost  ex- 
clusively heard  by  the  people ;  and  a» 
to  morals,  it  is  clear,  from  the  state  of 
their  flo<^,  tha);  they  take  no  pains  tor 
teach  them.        ^ 

Ireland,  therefore,  has  the  evils  of  a 
religious  opposition,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
without  the  benefits.  The  two  church- 
es are  much  in  the  same  situation  aa 
the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  would 
be  placed  in,  were  the  former  to  be 
restricted  from  defending  its  own  creed 
and  attacking  that  of  its  adversary, 
and  the  latter  to  be  possessed  of  almost 
boundless  liberty.  The  toleration  of 
which  we  boast  so  much  is  virtually 
denied  to  the  regular  clergy,  while 
their  oppon^ts  enjoy  what  amounts 
to  much  more  than  toleration.  Were 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  to  be  pla- 
ced in  the  relative  circumstances  in 
which  the  two  churches  stand,  the 
people  of  England  would  very  speedily 
be  all  converted  to  Whiggism.  The 
consequences  are^  that  real  and  be-* 
nefieial  religious  discussion  and  con* 
troversy  are  in  a  great  measure  un« 
known,  and  of  course  real  and  bene^ 
fidal  religious  knowledge  is  unknown* 
The  followers  are  engaged  in  strife  in^ 
Stead  of  the  leaders,  and  Ireland  has 
religious  war,  but  not  religious  argu^ 
mentation  and  instruction. 

The  argument  that  the  active  exer- 
tions of  the  clergy  against  Popery 
would  produce  additional  party  ani- 
mosity and  turbulence,  is  below  con- 
tempt. It  is  refuted  both  by  experi- 
ence and  reason.  In  England,  the 
zealous  struggles  between  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  and  the  clergy,  have  sti- 
mulated both  to  sanctity  of  life,  and 
the  laborious  discharge  of  duty.  The 
discussions  and  controversies  to  which 
they  have  given  birth,  have  destroyed 
the  mischievous  parts  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  auuiority,  have  explam- 
ed  what  seemed  amlnguous,  and  re« 
ooncUed  what  seemed  discordant  ia 
the  Scriptures-^iave  cut  off*,  or  ren*' 
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dered  hannlesQ,  Ae  rotten  parts  of  al<- 
mo6t  every  creed>  and  have  at  the  same 
moment  engaged  the  nation  in  the 
study  of  religious  matters^  and  placed 
before  it  the  most  ample  supply  of  in- 
struction. Jf  any  reason  exists  why 
the  same  cause  should  not  produce  in 
due  season  the  same  effects  m  Ireland, 
it  is  not  vrithin  the  range  of  our  powers^ 
of  vision.  Nothing  can  permanently 
pacify  and  reform  Ireland,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  fabric  of  Popish  ty- 
ranny and  superstition  lender  which 
the  people  groan  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
overthrown  if  it  be  not  attacked — ^if  it 
be  not,  moreover^  attacked  bv  the  pro- 
per assailants  and  with  tne  proper 
weapons. 

Having  sooken  of  the  religious  be- 
nefits that  now  from  the  Dissentersj^ 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  political  ones, 
which  are,  in  our  judgment,  of  very 
high  importance. 

Our  government  is  caUed  one  of 
checks  and  balances;  the  definition 
would  perhaps  be  more  perfect  if  it, 
included  the  term — stimiuantp*  Now 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  who. 
can  use  his  eyes,  that  the  stimulants, 
checks,  and  balances,  must  operate 
duly  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, (NT  they  will  never  operate 
dul^  upon  the  government.  The  Op- 
position would  be  nearly  worthless,  if 
It  did  not  stand  upon,  and  receive  sup- 
port from,  a  large  portioin  of  the  na- 
tion. All  the  component  parts  of  the^ 
gov^nment  to  which  the  ^haract^isn 
'  tics— -Btin^ulan ts,  checks,  and  balanoea, 
belong,  must  virtually  derive  their 
power  of  acting  from  the  party  and 
other  divisions  ci  the  conmiunity. 
Those  who  support  the  Ministry,  can- 
not at  the  same  tiipe  support  tne  Op- 
position ;  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Crown,  must 
have  their  respective  parties  to  sup- 
port them.  Our  Three  Estates— rour 
government  of  stimulants,  checks,  and 
balances-*are  in  reality  but  the  acting 
members  o€  the  ^and  parties  into 
which  the  community  at  large  is  divi-> 
ded ;  and  to  assume  that  such  a  go- 
vernment co\ild  exist  in  anything  but 
name,  amidst  a  unanimous  popula- 
tion, would  be  the  most  monstrous  of 
assumptions.  If  vre  look  into  our  his-« 
tory,  we  find  that  whenever  the  nation 
was  generally  unanimous,  the  stimu- 
lants, checks,  and  balances  ceased  to 
operate,  and  the  Conatitation  w«a 
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practically  laid  aside,  to  make  wvyfyi 
the  tyranny  of  a  king  or  a  faction. 

The  division  of  the  populatioii 
merely  into  Whigs  and  Tories,  is  very 
far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  pre« 
servation  of  our  constitution  ^nd  li- 
berties. It  ought  to  be  divided  into 
many  parties,  we  could  almost  say  the 
more  the  better,  provided  every  ono 
be  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  We^e  the  popidation  to  consist 
principally  of  two,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  equipoize  to  be 
maintained  between  them;  the  one 
would  frequently  be  powerless  and 
passive,  ai^d  the  other  would  as  fre- 
quently be  without  any  effectual  sti- 
m^^nt,  check,  and  balance.  The  fewer 
parties  we  hi^ve,  the  greater  is  the  dan-? 
ger  that  one  of  them  wUl  obtain  mis- 
chievous preponderance.  Every  one 
knpws  that  Vhen  a  party  comprehends 
the  grei^t  majority  of  ^  people,  haa  ita 
passions  inflamed  b^  conflict  and  vic- 
tory, and  i^  ^resistible,  i^  will  resort 
to  the  wildest  measures  of  outrage  and 
tyranny,  even  though  the  conaequencea 
Intimately  faJX  on  itself. 

If  we  disse^  the  form  of  society  ii^ 
England,  the  operation  throws  a  flood 
of  hght  upon  the  secret  of  our  liberty^ 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  dpe$ 
it  possess  a  frame  so  strong  and  so  per- 
fect. Every  inch,  from  its  prodigious 
base  to  its  to.wering  and  splendid  ap^, 
dii^lays  the  most  solid  materials  and 
the.  most  finished  symmetry-^  the  most 
aoc^rate  prpportlons  of  stone,  o^nent^ 
wood:,  iron,  andigold — everything  save 
flaw  and  defect— nearly  everything 
that  can  render  a  fabric  everlastings 
In  most  other  countries,  society  {M-e- 
sents  fcarcely  anything  but  a  void  be- 
tween an  ignorant  labouring  popula- 
tion, i^nd  ft  needy  and  profligate  nobi- 
lity ;  its  parts  nave  but  Uttle  con- 
nexicm,  are  disproportionate,  and  can- 
not balance  ana  bind  each  other ;  but 
with  us  the  space  between  the  ploughs 
man  and  the  peer,  is  crammed  with 
circle  after  circle,  fitted  in  die  most 
admirablemanner  for  sittinj;  upon  each 
other,  for  connecting  the  rormer  with 
the  latter,  and  for  rendering  Ibe  whdie 
perfect  in  cohesion,  strength^  and 
beauty. 

This  multiplicity  of  daasea  has  ita 
natural  attendant,  a  midtiplicity  of 
interests.  We  have  a  mighty  shipn 
ping  intere8t»  a  miglH^y  mercantile  in- 
terest, a  miii^ty  tnoing  interetl,  a 
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mighty  mannfiicturinginterest^amigh- 
ty  moneyediuterest^  and  a  mighty  agri- 
cultural  interest.  Most  other  nations 
have  only  two  of  these  interests^  which 
are  disproportionate  to^  and  cannot' 
counterpoise^^each  other. 

To  render  the  form  of  society  still 
more  perfect  among  us,  it  is  in  addi- 
tion composed  of  an  infinity  of  distinct 
political  and  religions  parties. 

The  consequences  are,  that  while 
every  class,  interest,  and  party,  are 

rerfol  for  good,  ^ey  are  impotent 
mischief;  each  throughout  the 
whole  is  effectually  controlled  and 
hound  to  the  poper  line  hy  its  fel- 
lows. If  the  lower  orders  be  turbu- 
lent and  rebellious,  the  rich  are  so  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  that  they  can 
generally  keep  them  in  order  by  moral 
weight  and  iimueuce  alone.  Were  the 
nobility  to  be  animated  with  the  worst 
views,  it  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  rich  are  divided  into  numberl^ 
unmizable  classes,  and  the  vast  majo- 
rity would  always  oppose  any  portion 
of  them  that  might  seek  unjust  ag- 
grandisement. Every  dass^  interest^ 
and  partv^  is  without  preponderance^ 
and  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  The  no- 
bility, the'country  gentlemen,  the  der- 
gy,  the  agricultund,  manufacturing, 
and  other  interests,  the  labouring  class- 
es^ the  thick  and  thin  Tories^  the  thick 
and  thin  Whigs,  the  Saints^  the  Me- 
thodists^ the  Calvinists^  &c.  &c.,  are 
each  more  or  less  mighty  in  tiieir 
Inhere  for  obtaining  their  due^  and  for 
purposes  of  general  defence,  but  they 
are  impotent  fbr  offensive  objects  of 
their  own.  The  Tories  are  by  far  the 
most  powerful  party  in  the  land^  and 
yet  they  are  but  a  regiment  to  an  ar- 
my^ when  weighed  against  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

While  this  is  the  case^  sodety  among 
us  is  profusdy  supplied  with  ministers 
of  religion,  who  teach  a  religion  of 
feeling  as  well  as  form— of  conduct  as 
well  as  opinion.  Public  morals  are 
therefore  in  an  excellent  state  in  every 
dass^  consdence  operates  powerfully  ; 
in  many  of  our  parties  turpitude  is 
punished  by  the  party  without  the  aid 
of  law ;  and  men  cannot  publicly  offend 
against  integrity  and  good  principles^ 
without  behig  gibbetted  by  public 
opinion. 

This  multiplidty  of  classes^  inte- 
tetiu,  and  parties,  and  this  flourishing 
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state  of  public  morals,  constitute,  we 
,  think,  a  main  source  of  our  liberty  and 
happiness.  When  we  say  this,  we, 
however^  admits  that  other  things  aid 
them  most  essentially  in  producing 
both.  They  tend  powerfully  to  give 
us  the  liberty  of  the  immortal  Burke : 
''  7%iif  state  of  things  in  which  the  li- 
berty of  no  man,  and  no  body  of  men, 
is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  li" 
berty  of  any  person,  or  any  description 
of  persons,  in  society."  This,  and  this 
alone,  constitutes  liberty.  If  ever,  by 
any  moral  earthquake,  any  one  of  our 
parties  be  enabled  to  preponderate 
over  all  the  rest,  and  public  morals  be 
in  a  great  degree  destroyed,  we  may 
then,  in  spite  of  our  laws  and  consti- 
tution^ bid  adieu  to  our  freedom.  The 
struggles  of  the  minority,  and  the  pas- 
sions, interests,  and  lawlessness  of  the 
majority,  will  combine,  without  any- 
thing to  oppose  them,  to  plunge  us  into 
the  worst  kind  of  skvery — that  of  a 
ftction.  We  are  free^  not  merely  be* 
cause  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  li- 
mited^ but  because  the  power  of  party 
and  faction  is  limited  likewise. 

While  we  admit  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  laigel^  contributed  to  give  us 
this  state  of  things,  we  think  it  is  pre* 
posterous  to  ascribe  it  altc^ther  to 
the  Constitution.  We  owe  much  of  it 
to  our  gec^raphical  situation,  much  to 
our  personal  disposition,  much  to  our 
valour^  much  to  our  wisdom,  and  much 
to  our  good  fortune.  Our  foreign  pos- 
sessions and  trade,  which  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  give  us,  formed,  and 
now  maintain,  very  many  of  our  dasses 
and  interests.  Our  transmarine  ter- 
ritories, which  the  Constitution  did  not 
give  us,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
nil  the  country  with  men  of  fortune, 
and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  dasses  their 
numbers  and  power.  Our  country 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  immensely 
rich.  We  labour  for  a  vast  portion  of 
other  nations,  and  we  monopolize  a 
large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  world. 
The  proprietors  of  our  gigantic  mass 
of  cdonies,  dwell  and  spend  their  for- 
tunes here ;  the  numberless  fortuned 
which  are  daily  gleaned  in  these  colo- 
nies, are  brought  here  to  be  enjoyed^ 
and  we  not  only  recdve  the  rent  of 
our  own  soil,  but  the  rents  of  foreign 
estates,  whidi,  in  point  of  extent,  re- 
duce our  island  to  a  speck,  continually 
stream  into  our  lap.  Our  people  of 
large  and  moderate  fortune  are,  of 
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cour86>  Itlmost  as  numerous  as  th^ 
poor ;  and  a  mass  of  wealthy^  ind^>en- 
aent>  intelligent  bodies,  connect  the 
lower  orders  with  the  nobility^  render 
both  almost  powerless  for  evil,  and 
bind  both  to  the  due  line  of  conduct. 

So  long  as  society  was  in  this  coun- 
try what  it  now  is  m  most  of  the  con- 
tinental nations— composed  principal- 
ly  of  the  nobility  and  the  lower  orders, 
having  no  variety  of  interests  of  nearly 
equal  weight,  being  almost  wholly  un- 
divided in  respect  of  religious  and  po- 
litical parties,  and  pos^ssing  but  a 
small  part  of  the  flood  of  fordgn 
wealth,  which  now  incessantly  rolls 
into  our  coffers— «o  long  our  Constitu- 
tion was  rather  a  source  of  oppression 
than  of  liberty.  The  machine  exist- 
ed, but  not  the  hands  to  give  it  pro- 
per operation.  It  was  only  when  so- 
ciety among  us  assumed  its  present  • 
shape  and  animus,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  put  into  due  motion,  that 
many  of  our  best  laws  were  made,  that 
public  opinion  obtained  circulation 
and  power,  that  the  community  was 
enabled  in  a  considerable  degree  to  go- 
vern itself,  and  thus  to  deprive  with 
safety  the  government  of  a  lai^e  por- 
tion of  its  authority. 

It  was  not  the  Constitution  that 
planted  in  this  country  the  Protestant 
religion,  that  divided  the  followers  of 
this  religion  into  such  a  number  of 
bodies,  and  that  prescribed  to  the  Dis- 
senters their  severe  discipline  in  re- 
spect of  morality.  Public  morals,  to  a 
large  extent,  are  indebted  for  nothing 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  save  neu- 
trality. The  Constitution  existed  for 
centuries  before  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  an  object  of  much  ambition,  be- 
fore a  sufficient  number  of  proper  can- 
didates could  be  found,  and  before  our 
variety  of  political  parties  was  known. 
If  the  candidates  for  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment were  not  so  numerous,  hch,  in- 
telligent, and  well-principled  as  they 
are,  we  fear  the  House  of  Commons 
would  produce  as  many  evils  as  bene- 
fits. The  history  of  the  House,  at  any 
rate,  justifies  this  i4>prehension. 

In  saying  this,  we  wish  not  to  de- 
tract from  tne  Constitution ;  we  think 
it  the  best  that  the  world  ever  saw,  or 
ever  will  see.  We  wish  merely  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  the  ma* 
chine,  and  the  power  thai  gives  it  due 
motion,  in  order  that  while  the  one  is 

Suarded,  the  other  may  not  be  aban- 
oued  to  destruction,  and  that  the  silly 


fools  may  be  silenced,  who  imagine 
that  wherever  a  constitution  is  set  up, 
general  liberty  must  be  its  fruit. 

While  we  readily  admit  that  it 
would  hh  possible  to  set  up  a  constitu- 
tion in  any  of  the  continental  nations, 
we  believe,  from  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, that  it  would  yield  worse  con- 
sequences than  their  present  absolute 
governments  in  many  of  them.  In 
very  many  of  thes6  nations  we  can  find 
scarcely  any  of  the  great  primary  causes 
which  give  to  our  Constitution  its  va- 
lue; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
many  things  that,  if  they  existed  here, 
would  frequentlv  render  it  useless,  and 
not  seldom  highly  mischievous.  We 
are,  however,  qualifying  these  nations 
for  the  attainment  of  liberty  as  rapid- 
ly as  we  can.  We  are  revealing  to  them 
our  secrets  of  trade,  giving  mem  our 
best  workmen,  enabling  them  to  ob- 
tain our  machinery,  admitting  them 
into  our,  monopolies,  giving  then^our 
manu&ctures  and  commerce,  sinking 
oursdves  to  their  level,  and  attacking 
with  all  our  might  the  bonds  that 
unite  us  to  our  foreign  possessions  to 
serve  them.  If  this  do  not  in  due 
time  make  them,  not  merely  our 
equals,  but  our  supericnrs — if  it  do  not 
transfer  to  them  a  large  portion  of 
what  we  at  present  possess — if  it  do 
not  make  them  whatever  it  may  make 
ourselves,  rich  and  great,  and  then 
free — what  can?  The  generosity  of 
all  this,  old  as  the  world  is,  is  unques- 
tionably without  example,  but  the 
wisdom  of  it  is  another  matter.  If  one 
system  have  nuule  us  so  wealthy,  great, 
and  glorious,  we  may  surely  be  par- 
doned if  we  diink  that,  by  tne  laws  of 
nature,  an  opposite  one  will  make  us 
the  contrary. 

So  vitally  connected  as  public  mo- 
rals are  with  general  liberty,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  that  the  Dissent- 
ers, oy  contributing  so  greatly  to  the 
former,  contribute  very  essentially  to 
the  political  interests  of  the  nation. 
They  provide  a  vast  additional  num- 
ber of  religious  teachers  and  places  of 
worship,  their  discipline  jealously 
watches  the  moral  conduct  of  every 
member,  and  punishes  the  most  tri- 
^ng  irregularities  of  life,  and  they 
operate  principsdlv  among  the  lowtf 
msses,  over  which  th6  regular  clergy 
have  the  least  influence. 

A  monopoly  over  the  consciences  of 
a  whole  nation,  can  scarcely  fail  of  es- 
tablisliing  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  This 
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inalces  almost  as  wide  inroads  on  indi-  power,  and  it  then  rendeted  ^  go- 
▼idnal  rights  and  liberty  as  civil  ty-  venunents  despotic.  These  things,  we 
ranny,  and  it  almost  inevitably  leads  to  think,  followed  each  other  as  matters 
it.  A  clergy  has  its  worldly  interests  of  coarse^  and  we  doubt  that  the  go- 
as  well  as  its  spiritaal  duties ;  it  is  but  vemments  could  hare  r^ained  lasting 
a  body  of  men,  and,  like  all  other  bo-  arbitrary  power,  after  being  once  de- 
dies  m  men,  it  will  ever  strive  to  ag-  prived  of  it^  by  any  other  means, 
^imdize  itself  to  the  utmost^  and  to  Ev^  religious  creed,  as  we  have 
render  its  authority  as  great  as  possi-  said,  links  itself  to  a  political  one.  The 
ble.  To  insure  success,  it  will  even  lay  ministers  of  each  of  our  sects  go  in  a 
the  greatest  number  of  fetters  upon  body  with  their  followers  to  one  or  an- 
its  followers  practicable.  Ecclesiastical  other  of  our  political  parties,  but  they 
tyranny  and  civil  liberty  are  natural  do  not  divide  themselves  between  two. 
enemies,  and  the  former  is  never  se-  The  regular  clergy  have  powerful  in- 
cure  until  it  renders — ^whidi  it  gene-  ducements  to  divide  themselves  be^ 
rally  easily  can  do— the  government  tweeu  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories ;  but 
despotic.  Those  who  control  the  con-  still,  though  many  of  them  support 
science  can  commonly  guide  the  ao-  the  former,  as  a  body  they  suppmt  the 
tions;  reli^ous  influence  and  authori-  latter.  With  r^ard  to  their  flocks, 
tf  can  generally  be  converted  into  po-  almost  every  zealous  churchman,  par- 
btical  influence  and  authority  at  pka-  ticukurly  in  the  dasses  below  the  up- 
sure.  The  zealous  churchmen,  the  per  ones,  is  a  Tory.  A  body  of  reli- 
Cathohcs,  the  Methodists,  Calvinists,  gious  teachers  has  generally  a  suffi- 
Unitarians,  &c.,  ahnost  to  a  man  fol-  ciency  of  distinct  political  interests  of 
low  their  ministers  in  polities.  In  its  own,  to  Tender  it  reasonably  unani- 
truth,  every  religious  er^  links  it-  mous  in  politics ;  and,  in  addition, 
self  to  a  political  one,  and  the  adop-  jreligious  unanimity,  and  the  party 
tbn  of  the  one  is  almost  constantly  the  bonds  and  spirit  of  a  religious  society, 
adojition  of  the  other.  The  mass  of  can  scarcely  fail  of  producing  political 
men  think  but  little  even  of  interest  unanimity.  We  ^erefore  think,  that 
when  they  are  inflamed  with  party  if  the  Dissenters  did  not  exist,  anid  the 
zeal,  and  led  to  believe  that  their  es-  regular  clergy  possessed  a  virtual  mp- 
oape  from  perdition  depends  on  their  nopoly,  one  ii  our  parties  would  ^re- 
obedience  to  their  religious  teachers,  pondmte  over  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
At  this  moment  the  great  body  of  the  nity,  and  put  our  liberties,  to  say  the 
€ath<^c  laity  in  Irdand  is,  in  sub-  least,  in  imminent  danger.  It  matters 
mission  to  its  church,  fighting  in  the  not  diough  this  might  be  the  Tories^ 
maddest  manner  against  its  own  high-  for  parties  are  governed  by  anything 
est  interests.  ratlur  than  thdr  principles,  when  they 
If,  therefore,  a  clergy  possess  eit-  are  flushed  with  conquest,  and  irre- 
dusive  control  over  a  nation's  con-  sistible.  We  believe  the  clergy  to  be 
fidence,  it  will  possess  overwhdming  as  admirable  a  body  as  could  be  form- 
poUticsd  influence  in  that  nation ;  its  ed ;  but  still  they  are  but  men  ;  and  we 
nvour  will  be  the  first  object  of  court-  tlun^ore  think  they  would  use  mono- 
alup  in  the  eyes  oi  the  dvil  ruler ;  it  p<^  as  it  has  hitherto  been  always 
will  be  enabled  to  dictate  to  him  in  used  by  a  d^i^.  As  we  think  that 
matters  relating  to  its  own  interest ;  sodety  could  not  be  suffidently  divi- 
its  command  wul  be,  establish  despot-  ded  into  manageable  bodies,  and  that 
ism,  and  the  command  will  be  too  pa-  dangerous  preponderance  could  not  be 
latfl^le  to  be  obeyed  with  anything  kept  from  one  ot  another  of  them  with- 
bat  alacrity.  Such  a  dergy  will  in  out  the  Dissenters,  we  of  course  think 
leaHt^  possess  the  actual  sovereignty,  that  on  these  points  the  Dissenters  ren- 
and  it  must  render  the  dvil  rtder  a  der  most  important  political  benefits 
despot,  ta  be  a  despot  itself.  The  oon-  to  the  nation, 
tinental  governments  were  at  one  tim6  -  It  is  said,  that  the  Dissenters  regtf- 
almost  all  of  them  of  a  limited  form,  larly  range  themsdves  with  the  Whigs; 
The  PoBJi^  Church  obtained  a  mono-  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  Our  dissent- 
poly  m  miRt»9  of  rdigion,  it  then  es-  ing  population  consists  chiefly  of^  the 
tarnished  ecdesiSBtical  t^rranny,  it  then  difibrent  kinds  of  Calvinists,  *  and  the 
obtained  the  chi^  portion  (Apolitical  Unitarians  on  ^e  one  hand,  and  ikb 

» • ; 

^Whenever  we  use  this  term,  we  must  be  fmderstood  to  mean  only  such  of  our  tHs- 
sentcrs  as  profess  the  tenets  of  Calvinism. 
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llethodktB  on  the  other.    These  are 
fiercely  opposed  in  religion^  und  per-r 
haps  wis  18  one  cause  why  they  are 
opposed  in  politics.     The  former  are 
\Vnig8^  the  latter  are  moderate  Tories; 
and  the  Methodists  are  a  sufficient 
counterpoise^  in  weight  and  numhers, 
to  the  other  sects.   If  we  could  divide 
the  Dissenters  hetween  our  political 
parties  at  our  pleasure^  we  would  alter 
nodiing.  The  Whigs  should  have  half 
of  them^  but  they  should  have  the 
half  that  consists  of  a  number  of  dis-^ 
tinct  bodies.  The  Opposition  must  be 
powerful  to  be  beneficial ;  but^  irre« 
sponsible  and  lawless  as  it  is^  it  ought 
not  on  any  account  to  be  composed 
solely  of  one  compact  body,  animated 
only  by  personal  interest  or  political 
seal.  It  should  consist  of  many  bodies, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  should  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  it,  should  be 
without  any  desire  for  political  aggran-> 
dizement,  and  should  nave  a  manifest 
interest  in  abandoning  it,  whenever 
its  conduct  might  militate  against  the 
public  good.  It  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  the  Opposition  Members 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  elected 
by  conscientious  men,  by  religious 
meoj  by  men  having  neither  interests 
nor  propensities  to  lead  them  to  abuse 
the  elective  franchise.    It  is  likewise 
necessary  that  the  Opposition  and  its 
followers  should  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied witlr  religious  teachers,  holding 
its  political  opinions.   In  other  states, 
where  the  cleigy  have  a  monopoly, 
the  party  opposed  to  the  government 
is  compK)sed  chiefly  of  deists.    The 
clergy  support  the  government,  and 
therefore  tney  are  hated  as  political 
enemies,  and  deserted  by  those  who 
oppose  it.  There  are  no  otner  religious 
l>odies  for  the  latter  to  court  or  to  attach 
themselves  to,  and  they  almost  natu- 
rally become  infidels.    An  Opposition 
that  stands  upon  deism,  may  be  power- 
ful for  a  moment,  but  it  will  only  be 
a  public  plague,  and  it  will  then  va- 
nish into  air,  or  dwindle  into  a  despi- 
cable shadow.    It  is  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  of  public  morals,  that 
the  two  grand  parties  which  our  small- 
er ones  form,  the  one  as  well  as  the 
Qther^  shoidd  have  a  direct  personal 
part^  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
reli^on. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  dissenting  preachers  io  pro- 
pagate the  most  pernicious  doctrines 
Giom  the  pulpit — that  it  is  possible  for 
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them  to  produce  wtuAi  a  oombinatioa 
of  religious  and  political  fanaticism  ai 
would  have  the  most  fearful  conse* 
auences ;  but  their  own  interest,  and 
tne  moral  checks  with  which  they,  are 
surrounded,  render  it  highly  impro** 
babie  that  they  should  do  thisr    AU 
most  all  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
our  system  are  as  well  able  to  destroy 
it  as  the  Dissenters.    The  House  of 
Commons  could  ruin  us,  and  yet  we 
must  have  it.    The  Opposition,  for 
some  years  before  the  last  session,  was 
little  better  than  a  public  curse,  and 
yet  no  one  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
put  down.    Every  valuable  thing  that 
we  possess,  produces  minor  evils  with 
its  benefits.  The  sun  scorches  us,  the 
rain  drenches  us ;  but  what  do  they 
not  do  beside  ?    Despotism  is  a  plant 
so  hardy  as  to  require  but  little  care^ 
and  to  be  almost  indestructible ;  but 
Freedom  is  a  tender,  fragile  exotic, 
which  must  have  a  mixture  of  almost 
every  kind  of  compost  to  nourish  it, 
and  wliich  can  only  be  kept  alive  by 
culture  equally  skilful,  costly,   |ina 
hazardous.    What  Ve  have  said  wiU, 
we  think,  only  apply  to  a  populous  na- 
tion.   If  a  population  be  small,  it  can 
rarely  be  divided  into  more  than  two 
parties ;  these  will  push  party  spirit  to 
a  pernicious  height,  and  the  one  will 
generaUy  be  the  tyrant  of  the  other. 
It  is  especially  inapplicable  to  our 
West  India  colonies.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  an  island  amount  only  to  a 
few  thousands,  and  have  but  little  to 
divide  them  in  politics,  they  ought  to 
be,  if  ix)8sible,  preserved  from  reli<« 
gious  divisions.    It  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, ^eatly  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
dissenting  misdonaries  have  entered 
the  West  India  islands.    The  masters 
will  d^ve  to  the  Church,  the  slaves 
will  cleave  to  the  Dissenters ;  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  colour  i^ill  be 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  distinc- 
tions of  religion,  and  the  animosity 
which  now  rages  will  be  reinforced  by 
religious  animosity,    while  religious 
unanimity  would  have  softened  the 
bad  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  contri- 
buted powerfully  to  produce  that  state 
of  things  in  which  only  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  abolish  slavery. 

Having  said  so  much  in  favour  of 
the  Dissenters,  we  must  now  say,  that 
we  are  not  among  those  who  place  all 
religions  <m  an  equality,  and  who  seem 
to  think  that  all  bear  alike  upon  go- 
vernment and  public  good.    JPtttting 
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our  chuTcb  out  of  eighty  our  other  re* 
ligious  bodies  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  One  labours  merely  for 
proselytes,  and  entertains  no  wish  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church ;  another, 
without  professing  to  covet  the  Clmrch's 
possessions,  holds  that  no  national 
church  should  exist ;  and  a  third  la- 
bours to  destroy  the  Church  and  to 
seize  its  possessions.  The  two  first 
profess  warm  attachment  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  the  last  insists  upon 
monopoly,  wars  against  popular  liber- 
ties, and  allies  itself  with  despotism. 
It  is  impossible  even  for  the  mere  po- 
litician to  place  these  on  an  equality  ; 
he  must  regard  the  first  with  favour, 
the  second  with  jealousy,  and  the  last 
with  hostility.  What  we  have  said  in 
favour  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  must 
be  understood  to  apply  to  such  of  them 
ONLY  as  hold  no  religious  principles 
hostile  to  dhristianity,  and  no  political 
ones  hostile  to  the  Constitution. 

Our  limitation  necessarily  excludes 
the  Catholics.  As  it  is  understood  that 
'a  mighty  effort  will  be  made  in  the 
approaching  session  to  give  to  this 
body  political  power,  we  will  state 
more  fully  the  reasons  which  will  not 
sofi^r  us  to  number  it  with  the  benefi- 
cial dissenting  bodies. 

Every  religious  body,  as  we  have 
ahready  said,  has  its  political,  as  well 
as  its  religious  creed;  and  it  clings 
about  as  unanimously  and  tenaciously 
to  the  one,  as  to  the  other.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  Dis- 
senters, from  their  being  so  highly  or- 
ganized as  bodies;  firom  their  having 
80  many  enemies,  and  from  their  being, 
unlike  the  Church,  almost  the  only 
guardians  of  their  own  interests.  In 
giving  power,  therefore,  to  any  reli- 
gious body,  its  political  creed  must  be 
OS  strictly  scrutinized  as  its  religious 
one.  We  must  look  for  this  creed  not 
among  a  few  moderate  members  of  the 
body,  but  among  the  leaders  and  ihe 
vast  mass  of  the  followers;  and  we 
must,  moreover,  seek  it,  not  in  profes- 
sions, but  in  general  conduct. 

The  Catholic  Church  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  at  this  very  moment,  not  in  one 
country,  but  in  almost  every  country, 
taking  the  most  decided  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  is  zealously  labouring  not 
only  to  put  down  deism  and  democra- 
cy, but  to  preserve  monopoly  to  itself, 
and  absolute  power  to  the  civil  ruler. 
This  Church  is  the  most  bitter  and  ac- 
tive enemy  that  liberty,  civil  and  re- 


ligious, has  in  the  world.  This  is  iH>t 
matter  of  conjecture  or  disputd^the 
proofs  are  overwhelming,  and  they  are 
before  every  one.  That  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  laity  follows  the 
dergy,  is  equally  beyond  controversy. 
To  this  Church  the  Catholics  of  these 
realms  belong ;  with  its  head  they  are 
in  constant  communication,  and  to 
this  head  they  give  supremacy.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is,  we  be- 
lieve, called  among  the  Catholics,  the 
Irish  mission ;  that  is,  it  stands  in 
much  the  sam^  relation  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  the  Methodist  mission  in 
Demerara  stands  in  to  the  parent  and 
controlling  society  in  England.  The 
new  Pope  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
furious  bigot,  and  to  be  bent  upon 
maintaining  the  wOTst  pretensions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability. 

If  there  were  nothing  whatever  to 
quarrel  with  in  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  this  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them  with  jealousy— 
this  alone  could  be  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  removal  of  the  disabilities  a 
matter  of  most  doubtful  policy.  But^ 
alas!  their  conduct  will  warrant  any« 
thing  rather  than  the  belief  that  they 
disagree  with  their  foreign  brethren 
— with  their  Head,  in  political  creed. 
Whi'e  they  clamour  so  loudly  for 
what  they  call  liberty  for  themselves^ 
they  cast  from  them  with  disdain 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  Hb^iy 
of  discussion,  the  liberty  of  opinion, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  popular  li- 
berty. To  protect  and  extend  the 
bondage  which  the  Clergy  have  es-' 
tablished,  the  Laity  would  gladly 
overthrow  our  free  constitution.  At 
this  very  time  the  heads  of  the  Laity, ' 
men  who  are  rich,  well  educated,  and 
who  move  in  the  best  society,  are  in- 
vesting the  clergy  with  the  attribute)! 
of  God,  resisting  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  protect  their  more  humble 
brethren  from  the  inroads  of  just 
knowle^lge  and  real'iiberty.  Although 
the  Irish  Catholics  held  themselves  to 
be  so  much  oppressed,  and  professed 
so  much  animosity  towards  the  go« 
vernment,  they  would  not  support  the 
Radicals^  or  the  Queen,  anxiously 
courted  as  they  were  by  both;  and- 
diey  never  would  join  our  popular 
parties  in  ^ny  struggle,  however  just, 
m  favour  of  popular  rights  and  privi- 
leges.   It  jnatters  not  who  fights  for 
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^ecQi  it  Blatters  not  who  attacks  their 
enemies,  they  are  always  a  distinct 
party,  looking  with  almost  equal  dis- 
like upon  aU  others.  The  Catholic 
Association  eternally  speaks  of  liberty ; 
it  is  composed  of  demagogues  of  the 
first  order,  and  yet  it  never  can  take 
-up  a  single  Whig  or  radical  object  that 
does  not  relate  to  its  own  particular 
benefit,  while  its  first  care  is,  to  up- 
hold ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to  re- 
strain its  poorer  followers  from  Jthe  ex- 
ercise of  the  greater  p(»rtion  of  their 
political  rights. 

All  this  is  perfectly  natural.  It 
would  be  just  as  wise  to  expect  the  In- 
dependents of  Demerara  to  be  Tories, 
when  their  governing  brettiren  in 
England  are  Whigs,  as  to  expect  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  be  friendly  to 
liberty,  when  the  Catholics  of  Spain, 
Italy,  &c.  are  the  decided  champions 
of  despotism.  The  political  creed 
must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
religious  one,  inseparably  connected 
with  it  as  it  is. 

The  Catholics  call  themselves  the 
firiends  of  the  constitution ;  but  this 
is  a  small  matter,  when  we  rememba: 
that  the  Radicals  assumed  the  same 
name.  The  principles  of  the  former, 
aay  what  they  will,  bring  them  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  constitution* 
The  Pope,  but  a  moment  since,  pub^ 
licly  prmiibited  the  general  circulation 
of  the  Bible.  Wlien  the  clergy  pro- 
Mbit  their  flocks  from  reading  €ilmo8t 
everything  that  Uie  press  circulates, 
and  from  entering  a  Protestant  place 
ci  worship,  can  they  be  the  friends  of 
that  constitution  which  establishes  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  religious  li- 
berty ?  When  the  Catholics  pronounce 
the  Protestant  religion  to  be  a  fiilse 
one— claim  the  whole  of  the  possessions 
of  our  Church  as  aright*— and  demand 
a  portion  of  them  immedia'tely— can 
they  be  the  friends  of  that  constitu- 
tion, which  makes  the  ProtestaUt  reli- 
gion the  religion  of  tlie  state,  and 
which  gives  to  this  religion  the  whole 
of  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  and  digni- 
tieji  of  the  nation  ?  If  they  had  power 
to  do  it,  will  any  man  say  that  they 
would  not  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  religious  freedom,  and  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  whole  that 
our  Church  possesses  ?  The  man  who 
would  say  this  would  likewise  say, 
that,  because  be  hated  beef,  he  loved 
oxen.  A  man  must  be  the  enemy  of 
the  oonstitution,  who  is  the  enemy  of 
what  it  has  established,  and  of  whfit  it 


.poduoes.  The  demand  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  is  as  direct  an  attack  up- 
on the  Constitution,  as  the  demand  of 
the  Radicals  for  universal  sufi^rage  and 
annual  Parliaments.  They  may,  no 
doubt,  act  conscientiously,  but  never- 
theless their  conduct  and  objects  lead 
to  political  revolution. 

Our  Protestant  sects  were  born  af-i 
ter  the  establishment  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty ;   to  these  they  mainly 
owed  their  birth,  and  they  framed 
their  respective  creeds  on  the  principle 
of  maintaining  both.   Their  existence 
would  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of 
either.    They  never  lost  anything  by 
the  Established  Church,  and  they  do 
not  profess  lo* desire  anything  that  it 
possesses  save  its  congregations.     If 
they  ask  for  political  equality,  they 
ask  nothing  else;  and  it  is  not  very 
probable  that,  weak  as  they  singly  are, 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  anything 
else  if  they  received  it.     They  are  in 
the  main  more  or  less  friendly  to  the 
general  products  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  Catholics  were  tranopled  in 
the  dust  by  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  they  can  only  hope  to  rise  again 
by  the  injury  of  both.   They  possess- 
ed all  that  our  Church  now  possesses, 
and  they  are  most  anxious  to  regain  it. 
Political  equality  is  but  a  smiul  por- 
tion of  what  they  now  openly  seek^ 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  wish  for 
this  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their 
other  objects.    They  are  the  enemies, 
from  both  conscience  and  party  inte* 
rest,  of  many  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  foreign  brethren  of  our  Protes- 
tant sects  are  all  zealously  ranged  on 
the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
the  foreign  brethren  of  the  CathoUcs, 
including  their  Head,  are  all  zealously 
ranged  on  the  side  of  religious  tyran^ 
ny,  and  nearly  all  on  tlie  side  of  civil 
despotism. 

Our  Protestant  sects  are  influenced 
by  no  foreign  head,  and  they  can 
change  their  creed  at  their  own  plea- 
sure ;  but  the  Catholics  have  a  foreign 
leader,  to  whose  principles  they  must 
conform.  Catholicism  must  of  neces- 
sity be  always  in  sentiment,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  in  England  and 
Ireland  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  idle 
to  say,  that  the  Pope  has  no  other  than 
spiritual  authority  in  these  realms.  He  " 
who  is  the  religious  Head  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  must  always 
possess  prodigious  pidltical  influence 
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in  th^  n^tiot),  panicularly  if  his  fol- 
lowers have  an  equality  of  political 
power.  Docs  the  King  derive  no  po- 
litical power  from  his  heing  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ?  Do  the  regular  clergy 
draw  no  political  power  from  their  ot 
fice  ?  Do  not  the  heads  of  the  Me- 
thodists^ the  Calvinists^  &c.  possess 
what  is  tantamount  to  great  political 
power  ?  The  Grovemment,  at  this  mo- 
ment, seeks  to  put  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  the  Pope 
forbids  it ;  and  which  will  the  Catho- 
lics obey  ?  The  Government  permits 
ihem  to  read  what  they  please^  and  to 
etiter  any  place  of  worship  whatever; 
the  Pope  prohibits  it,  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties, llie  Grovemment  is  endea- 
vouring to  establish  in  Ireland  a  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics are  in  consequence  travelling 
to  Rome  for  instructions.  If  the  Pope 
cannot  sue  in  our  civil  courts,  he  can 
yet  inflict,  at  his  pleasure,  tremendous 
punishments.  One  part  of  his  late  let- 
ter was  fiercely  levelled  against  our 
Constitution,  and  some  of  our  best  pos- 
sessions. If  this  do  not  vitally  affect 
our  politicid  interests,  nothing  what- 
ever can  affect  them.  A  Catholic  may 
declare,  that  the  Pope  shall  not  influ- 
ence him  in  politics — a  zealous  Church- 
man may  declare,  that  his  clergy  shall 
not  influence  his  political  opinions — a 
Methodist  may  declare,  that  he  will 
not  be  guided  in  political  matters  by 
his  preachers— and  who  will  believe 
any  of  them  ?  Let  the  minister  say, 
that  the  political  matter  is  likewise  a 
religious  one,  and  then  whom  will  his 
flock  follow  in  politics  ?  Party  feel- 
ings, and  party  interests,  will  always 
be  suflicient  to  carry  the  Catholics,  as 
they  would  any  other  body,  after  their 
Head,  without  compulsion.  The  Pope 
has  most  admirable  means  for  taking 
our  Catholics  along  with  Jii«n  in  poli- 
tical matters.  The  heads  of  their  cler- 
gy are  in  a  great  degree  his  creatures; 
the  inferior  clergy  can  be  deprived  of 
bread  at  pleasure  by,  and  thcreforfe 
they  are  in  a  great  degree  the  creatures 
6f,  these  heads ;.  and  the  laity,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  little  better  than  the 
slaves  of  the  general  clergy. 

If  the  Continental  governments 
should  use  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  generally,  as  their  chief  instru- 
ments in  accomplishing  any  political 
projects,  would  our  Catholics  be  inac- 
cessible to  their  influence  ? 

The  Protestant  sects  are  almost  al- 
together confined  to  the  lower  and  the 


middling  dasses;  iheylmi^  few  fol- 
lowers among  the  rich  comibonersi  and 
none  among  the  nobility.  They  have 
very  few  men  among  them  who  wo«ld 
accept  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  Ihey 
can  scarcely  return  one  member  for 
each  body.  But  the  Catholics  pervade 
every  class;  they  have  powerful  no- 
bles, and  rich  and  ambitious  country  - 
fentlemen.  Men  anxious  to  get  into 
Parliament  abound  among  them ;  and 
if  they  returned  members  in  propoiu ' 
tion  to  their  numbers,  they  would  re- 
turn little  short  of  two  hundred.  Thefr 
Parliamentary  influence  would  not  be 
confined  to  Ireland, — it  would  speedi- 
ly become  great  in  this  country. 

Putting  the  Catholics  out  of  sight, 
our  sects  and  other  bodies  are  each 
contemptible  when  weighed  against 
the  rest.  We  doubt  if  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  sects  reaches  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  if  the  whole  exceed  two  milw 
lions,  in  number.  Do  the  zealcwn 
Churchmen — those  who  would  coti'^ 
tend  as  warmly  for  the  Church,  aS  tbe 
Catholic  for  his  place  of  worship-^ 
amount  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  fbttt 
tnillions,  reckoning  the  EstabliisiieA 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  afe 
one  ?  Do  the  thick-and-thin  Whi^ 
exceed  a  million  of  families  ?  Do  tSe 
•thick-and-thin  Tories  exceed  two  mil'- 
lions  of  families  ?  A  large  portion  of 
our  population  fVequents  both  church 
and  chapel,  without  having  any  de* 
dded  preference  for,  or  being  contriv- 
ed by,  dther ;  and  a  large  portion,  we 
r^et  to  say,  seldom  sees  a  place  of 
worship.  A  vast  portion  of  us  pro- 
^ses  to  be  independent  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  a  vast  por- 
tion knows  nothing  of  either. 

The  Catholics  amount  to  six  or  se- 
ven millions — toone-third  of  ourwhole 
population.  Putting  the  neutrals  out 
of  sight,  they  nearly  equal  the  a^e- 
gate  of  the  wnole  of  our  other  sects  BmL 
parties. 

The  most  powerful  of  our  Prote«« 
tant  and  political  bodies  are  almost 
wholly  witnout  disdpline.  The  Churdi 
does  not  know  its  lay-members,  and  it 
has  practically  no  control  over  them. 
A  large  portion  of  both  Whigs  and 
Tories  are  free  irom  bonds  and  restrict 
tions,  and  act  altogether  from  choice. 

The  discipline  of  the  Catholics  is  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect 
description.  Tney  are  indissoltibly  knit 
together  by  party-spirit ;  and  they  are 
as  effectually  under  the  command  of 
their  heads,  as  pains  and  penalties>  aad 
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erefy  viHity  of  meant  tesorCed  to  for  to  dxaw  adherent  from*  A  larigeiiain-« 

OontroUiKg  niankind^  con  place  them,  ber.of  public  trusts  wotdd  be  at  once 

On  this  pointy  the  wbde  of  our  bodies^  filled  with  Catholics^  who  would  plant 

leligious  and  political^  fall  far  below  their  brethren  as  thickly  around  them' 

them.  as  possible.  The  wealthy  Catholics  of 

Some  of  our  Protestant  sects  ffo  with  Ireland  would  be  irresistibly  tempted 
ihe  Whigs>  and  others  with  we  To-  to  fix  themselves  where  they  could 
ries.  This  is  much  the  same  in  effect^  eombat  the  most  advantageously  and 
as  though  each  body  was  pretty  fairly  profit  the  most^  and  nothing  could  pro-t 
divided  between  the  two  parties.  But  vent  the  body  from  becoming  exceeds 
the  Catholics  would  form  a  tremen*  ingly  numerous  and  powerful  in  £rig- 
dotts  distinct  political  party.  The  land.  Do  not  the  Whigs  constantly 
former  make  it  a  matter  of  sin  to  join  strain  every  nerve  to  render  their  body 
in  political  Inroils  that  are  merely  of  a  as  numerous  as  possible  ?  Do  they  not 
party  nature ;  but  the  latter,  clergy  as  regularly  expel  every  tenant  and  ser4 
well  as  laity,  have  always  been  noto-  vant  who  will  not  vote  as  they  wish^ 
rious  for  the  love  of  political  intrigue^  and  fill  the  vacancies  with  persons  of 
and  the  thirst  of  pohtical  power.  Our  their  own  persuasion  ?  Do  not  the 
Protestant  sects  are  comparatively  en-  Tories  do  the  same  ?  Are  not  the  Me* 
lightened,  and  they  are  actuated  by  thodists,  the  Calvinists,  Sec,  eternally 
no  dangerous  share  of  party-spirit;  endeavouring  to  add  to  their  numbers r 
but  the  vast  mass  of  the  Catholics  are  And  is  there  any  man  so  besotted  as 
men  barbarous,  fiery,  incapable  of  caU  to  suppose  that  all  this  would  not  bo 
oulation,  ibealaxeiiStSsinagogues,  and  done  by  the  Catholics  ? 
infuriated  iiHth-^arW-spirit,  political  From  what  we  have  said,  we  believe 
as  well  as  jrelig|ousrvi>Che  great  body  that  if  the  disabilities  were  removed, 
of  the  former  (^uld 'hardly  be  drawn  the  following  would  be  some  of  the 
into  very  dangnrous  conduct  by  their  consequences, 
leaders ;  bat  the  great  body  of  the  lat*  The  Catholics  would  form  a  might]^ 
ler  cmild  be  led  to  anything.  The  distinct  political  party.  They  would 
IKCts,  in>  afty  struggle  for  agsrandise-  never  act  with  the  Whigs,  much  less 
mont,  could  receive  but  little  assist-  with  the  Radicals,  except  for  objects 
ance  from  abroad ;  but  the  Catholics,  of  their  own.  With  this  exception, 
m  their  contests  for  supremacy,  would  their  weight,  whenever  it  shomd  go 
be  assisted  to  the  utmost  by  nearly  the  with  our  existing  parties,  would  go 
H^ble  Continent^— by  the  governments  with  the  Tories.  Wniggisni  is  abhor- 
as  well  as  the  people.  rent  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  wd 

The  Established  Church,  as  a  poll-  do  not  know  anything  that  the  Catho-^ 

ileal  body,  is  ^fiectually  under  the  oon*  lies  would  be  more  hostile  to  than  a 

trol  of  the  general  government ;  but  Whig  ministry — a  ministry  made  up 

th«  Catholic  Church,  as  a  political  body,  of  puff  of  civil  and  religious  liberty^ 

is  in  efiect  controlled  by  nothing  with*  and  abuse  of  the  tyranny  of  a  priests 

in  these  realms.  hood.    The  accession  of  the  Catholics 

If  the  Catholics  be  not  now  very  to  political  power  would  be  the  exclu-* 

numerous  in  England,  the  removal  *of  sion  from  office  of  the  Whigs  for  ever, 

the  disabilities  would  speedily  render  While  this  would  be  the  case,  the 

"^them  ao.  They  have  at  present  no  very  Catholics,  in  everything  relating  to  the 

strong  inducementa  for  fixing  them-  humbling  of  the  Established  Church, 

selves  among  us,  and  still  we  think  and  the  abolition  of  the  checks  on  the 

their  nun^iars  must  be  very  much  on  Dissenters — in  the  chief  things  that 

tiie  increase  hem  the  continual  influx  militated   against   Catholic  omnipo- 

of  Irish  labourers.  But  the  case  woukl  tence — would  be  zealously  supported 

be  wholly  different  were  they  admitted  by  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  would 

to  an  e<]^iality  of  political  privil^es.  be  thus  rendered  irresistible. 

They  would  then  have  every  possible  The  Catholics  would  hold  but  few 

inducement  for  strengthening  them-  opinions  in  common  with  the  Tories, 

selves  as  a  party  in  England,  and  they  They  would,  with  the  latter,  %ht 

would  possess  ample  means  for  doing  i^ainst  Whiggism,   Radicalism,  and 

it.    The  English  Catholics  are,  many  Liberalism — they  would  set  their  fiicea 

of  them,  rich,  they  would  have  great  against  deism  ana  democracy ;  but  be* 

patronage  and  influence,   and   they  yond  this  the  two  parties  would  travel 

would  haye  the  peculation  of  Ireland  little  together.    That  which  is  the 
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grand  ol^ect  of  all  parties^  would  be 
the  grand  object  of  the  Catholics-^ 
party  aggrandisement  and  supremacy. 
They  would  do  what  Xhe  membm 
of  tne  Established  Church  and  both 
Whigs  and  Tories  would  most  assured- 
ly  do  in  their  circumstances — ^labour 
most  assiduously  to  make  their  Church 
the  national  one>  and  themselves  the 
ruling  party. 

The  Catholics  would  immediately 
obtain  a  large  portion  of  o£Sce.  The 
members  of  Parliament  whom  they 
would  elect,  would  displace  an  equal 
number  of  Whigs,  Tories,  or  Inde- 
pendents, and  they  would  be  at  once 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  parties 
that  compose  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  they  voted  with  the  Opposition,  they 
would  overturn  the  Ministry ;  they 
would  not  support  the  latter  except  on 
the  usual  terms,  and  to  these  terms 
the  Ministers  would,  no  doubt,  gladly 
accede.  Thus,  while  our  Protestant 
sects  can  scarcely  get  a  single  member 
into  the  House,  or  obtain  a  fragment 
of  office,  the  Catholics  in  the  first  mo- 
ment would  obtain  a  large  share  in  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  the  magis- 
tracy, and  almost  every  description  of 
irablic  trusts.  They  would  become  a 
leading  portion  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. We  should,  of  course,  have  a 
Ministry  disunited^  torn,  by  intestine 
feuds,  or  none. 

All  the  arts  that  parties  employ  for 
their'own  benefit  would  be,  of  eourse, 
resorted  to  by  the  Catholics.  They 
could  not  profit  by  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  do 
them  great  injury,  and  this  would 
combine  with  their  general  principles 
in  making  them  its  enemies.  While 
the  press  is  the  best  friend  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  it  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  one.  The  Whigs  cant- 
ed for  an  age  of  their  affection  for  the 
press,  and  then  two  years  a^o^  when 
they  found  they  were  suffisnng  from 
it,  they  made  upon  it  the  most  scanda- 
lous attacks.  The  reformers  in  Scot- 
land never  laid  down  their  arms  imtil 
they  stripped  the  CathoUcs  of  every- 
thing— the  reformers  in  England  acted 
in  the  same  manner ;  if  the  members 
of  our  Church  were  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  tlie  Catholics,  they  would  leave 
nothing  undone  to  gain  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily and  the  heads  of  parties  to  their 
religion,  and  to  obtain  the  possessions 
of  the  Church — and  is  there  anytliing 
in  the  history  or  principles  of  the  Ca- 


thoUcs to  lead  nt  to  soppeie  that  they 
would  act  difi^ntly  ?  Assuredly  not. 
They  would  strain  every  nerve  to  make 
a  convert  of  the  King,  and  to  obtain 
the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  property 
of  the  Church — they  would  do  this, 
not  more  to  benefit  their  religicm,  thitt 
to  strengthen  themselves  as  a  party; 
Their  Church  would  be  their  grand 
bond  of  imion,  and  their  main  weapcm 
of  war,  and  they  would  protect  the 
system  of  their  dergy  to  the  utmost : 
they  would  consequently  make  war 
constantly  upon  particukr  liberties. 
In  proportion  as  the  people  might  be 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  in  the  same 
proportion  they  would  be  enabled  to 
retain  their  followers  and  to  gain 
more. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  Cathdics 
would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the 
side  of  arbitrary  measures;  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  that  the  people  have 
gained  in  late  reigns  upon  the  execu- 
tive, would  be  immediately  lost.  A 
party  would  be  established  in  every 
department  of  the  government,  that 
would  eternally  labour  to  undermine 
our  civil  and  rdigious  liberty. 

The  war  which  now  rages  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  irehm^ 
would  immediately  commence  in  £ng^ 
land.  This  war  would  not,  like  that  be- 
tween our  Church  and  Uie  Dissenterai, 
relate  chiefly  to  religious  doctrines, 
but  it  would  be  as  much  a  politicid 
war  as  that  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  it  would  combine  the  ex- 
tremes of  religious  and  political  &ua- 
tidsm.  Many  miliums  would  fiercely 
combat  on  each  side,  and  the  conse- 
quences would  be  most  calamitous. 
Foreign  governments  would  zealously 
support  the  Catholics,  and  they  would 
obtain  the  most  powerful  means  of  in- 
terfering in  our  domestic  affiiirs,  and 
of  weakening  and  distressing  us. 

If  the  Catholics  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  were  disposed  to  grant  what 
they  now  everywhere  refuse — ^in  the 
republics  of  South  America,  as  well  as 
the  monarchies  of  Europe — toleration, 
nothing  could  secure  their  power  and 
preserve  the  public  peace  but  the  pla- 
cing <^  the  Protestants  under  the  most 
gal&ng  restrictions  and  disabilities. 

Putting  the  prindpks  of  the  Catho- 
lics wholly  out  of  sight,  they  are  far 
too  numerous  AS  a  party  for  the  public 
weal.  If  they  possessed  an  equality  Of 
power,  they  would  be,  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  nation  at  large,  unma- 
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iiage^le^  a^  in  a  great  degree  uncon- 
-t»>nable  as  a  party.    A  Mnall  increase 
to  their  numbers  would  enable  them 
to  preponderate  oyer  the  rest  of  the 
community^  to  virtually  destroy  our 
freedom^  and  to  place  us  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  faction.    If  the  Unita- 
rians, or  the  Galvinists,  or  the  Metho- 
dists, or  the  Whigs,  &c.  &c.  amount- 
ed to  six  millions,  and  pervaded  every 
class  of  the  community,  what  would 
become  of  the, Church — ^what  would 
be  the  operation  of  the  Constitution-— 
where  )vould  be  the  efficient  Opposi- 
tion— ^where  would  be  the  freedom  to 
the  King  and  nation  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  a  ministry — and  where 
would  be  our  general  liberties?  In 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  we 
are- placed,  the  odIj  wise  policy  for  us 
to  pursue  is,  to  continue  the  disabili-* 
ties,  and  to  labour  to  break  up  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  into  a  multitude  of 
weak,  manageable,  religious  and  poli- 
tical parties,  like  that  of  England.  The 
seeds  of  such  parties  already  exist  in 
Ireland ;   let    them    be  encouraged. 
Strengthen  the  weak  and  weaken  the 
strong;  swell  out  the  small  parties  and 
reduce  the  large  one.     When  the  Ca- 
tholics are  reduced  to  two  or  'three 
mil]ioB8*~to  the  level  of  our  other 
leading  parties — and  are  as  mudi  en- 
lightened as  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland,  then  remove  the  disabilities, 
and  let  them  take  their  (^ance  in  the 
general  struggle. 

That  diere  are  many  excellent  wdl- 
mcaning  people  among  the  Catholics 
we  willingly  admit,  but  we  cannot 
take  our  opinion  of  the  party  from 
their  words  and  conduct.  The  mode- 
rate Whigs  do  not  guide  the  Whigs  as 
a  body — the  moderate  Twies  do  not 
guide  the  Tories  as  a  bod^ — ^the  mo- 
derate Calvinists  do  not  guide  the  Cal- 
vinists  as  a  body,  and  the  moderate 
Catholics  do  not  guide  the  Catholics 
as  a  .body.  In  divinations,  touching 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Catholics, 
we  must  look  at  the  character  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  vast  mass  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  party  strife,  the  moderate 
members  of  a  party  are  always  without 
influence  over  the  rest,  and  they  are 
constantly  dragged  along  after  the  vio- 
lent ones.  A  party  always  prefers  its 
own  good  to  that  of  the  nation.  The 
Whigs,  for  some  years  previously  to 
the  last  one,  to  promote  their  party 
interests,  pursued  conduct  that  was 


directly  calculated  to'  plunge  the  state 
into  ruin. 

In  all  that  we  have  said,  we  have 
been  silent  touching  the  past — ^we  have 
been  silent  touching  matters  purely 
religious — we  have  spoken  only  of  that 
which  NOW  IS,  and  of  things  which 
are  either  altogether /or  principally 

rOLITICAL  IN    THEIR    NATURE.       Wc 

have  merely  assumed  that  the  Catho- 
lics are  conscientious  men  with  regard 
to  their  peculiar  creed,  and  that,  as  a 
party,  they  would  act  as  all  our  other 
parties  have  invariably  acted,  and  still 
act.  Our  reasoning  may  be  erroneous, 
but  bitter  names  bestowed  on  our« 
selves  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to 
overthrow  it. 

Our  readers  must  understand  that 
we  have  spoken  favourably  of  our  Pro- 
testant sects,  strictly  in  reference  to 
our  whole  system.  The  Opposition  is 
most  valuable,  but  it  is  only  so  be- 
cause we  have  a  Ministry;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Church  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  the  annihilation  of 
very  many  of  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  the  Dissenters. 

The  Established  Church,  for  learn-* 
ing  both  religious  and  political,  for 
scriptural  purity  of  doctrine,  for  just 
and  sober  opinions,  and  for  mildness 
of  discipline,  stands  infinitely  above 
all  the  chapels ;  and  it  is  almost  our 
only  national  agent  for  keeping  down 
religious  faction,  and  preventing  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  authority  from 
assuming  an  improper  and  dangerous 
character.  The  Dissenters,  in  both 
doctrine  and  discipline,  are  almost 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  law, 
and  their  preachers  are  generally  men 
of  little  education,  of  little  learning, 
of  no  political  information,  of  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  enthusiasts,  and 
anxious  to  push  their  creed  and  autho- 
rity to  the  utmost  point.  The  regular 
Clergy  are  themselves  under  the  con-^ 
trol  of  the  state,  in  what  they  teach 
and  establish,  and  they  indirectly  con- 
trol the  sects,  in  what  these  teach  and 
establish.  The  regular  Clergy  are  al- 
most our  sole  religious  teachers  who 
can  tise  the  press  with  any  efiect ;  they 
keep  public  opinion  in  a  just  direction 
with  regard  to  religious  matters ;  they 
prevent  fanaticism  from  being  mis- 
chievous, and  they  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  dissenting  preachers  from  dange- 
rous conduct*  They  have  had  the 
chief  hand  in  reforming  Methodism 
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and  CalTinisin ;  and  they  are  the  chief 
ineans^  of  preventing  our  lower  and 
middling  classes  from  being  overrun 
with  fanaticism^  bigotry,  strife^  and 
religious  tyranny ;  and  our  upper  ones 
f^om  forsaking  religion  altt^ether. 

In  spite  of  the  wretched  theories  of 
the  times^  the  rich  and  great>  whose 
temptations  to  vice  are  the  most  pow- 
erfulj  would  be  almost  wholly  ip  ef- 
fect without  religious  instruction^  if 
no  religious  instructors  were  rich  and 

great  A  minister  must  mix  with  his 
earers  out  of  the  pulpit^  as  well  as 
preach  to  them  in  it ;  he  must  be  the 
private  friend^  as  well  as  the  public  in- 
structor ;  he  nnist  be  on  an  equality 
with  them  in  all  the  essentials  of 
worldly  equality^  in  order  that  he  may 
have  due  influence  over  them^  and- that 
he  may  not  be  the  parasite  and  the 
tool,  instead  of  the  giude.  When  men 
were  equal,  it  was  proper  that  the 
clergy  iliould  be  equal ;  but  when  the 
former  divided  themselves  into  classes, 
it  was  proper  that  the  latter  should  be 
so  divided,  to  give  them  admission 
into,  and  due  influence  in,  every  class ; 
and  moreover  to  secure  them  Uie  pro- 
per means  of  acquiring  just  knowleS^e. 

Proper  political,  as  well  as  proper 
religious  knowledge  and  conduct,  are 
of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
those  who  guide  the  conscience  of 
a  nation ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
these  would  either  possess  the  one, 
or  follow  the  other,  if  their  heads 
did  not  mix  in  the  highest  society. 
A  large  portion  of  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  conduct  even  of  a  clergy- 
roan  must  be  learned  from  men, 
and  not  from  books.  The  Dissenters^ 
with  all  their  zeal  and  industry,  can- 
not reach  the  upper  circles,  and  he 
must  know  but  little  of  human  nature 
who  cannot  see  that  the  case  would  be 
very  diflerent  if  a  portion  of  their  mi- 
nisters possessed  wealth  and  title-^ 
The  Heads  of  our  Church  move  in  the 
best  society,  they  have  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  intelligence,  opinion, 
and  feeling,  and  this  enables  them  to 
keep  the  clergy  in  the  just  line  of  con- 
duct In  truth,  they  are,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  guides  of  the  Dissen- 
ters ;  they  guide  the  Church,  and  by 
the  Church,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  Dissenters  are  to  a  great  extent 
governed. 

If  America  be  quoted  upon  us,  we 
will  answer,  that  its  religious  bodies 
resemble  our  own,  and  that  they  are 
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Jo  constant  comniuiicatloii  ydih,  and 
draw  their  conduct  fiom,  their  hn^ 
thren  in  this  country.  That,  these* 
fore,  which  is  the  virtual  guide  of  our 
religious  bodies,  is,  in  reality,  the 
guide  of  the  religious  bodies  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  not  for  us  to  sajr  how  long 
this  will  continue,  but  that  it  will  have 
an  end  is  sufficiently  certain.  America 
as  a  country  is  yet  but  an  in&nt,  and 
he  will  make  but  a  sonr  statesman 
who  shall  draw  his  creed  from  its  his- 
tory.  Another  century  will  estabUah 
very  di^^nt  opinions,  touching  its 
form  of  government,  from  those  whi^ 
now  prevail,  or  we  are  egrcgioualy 
mistaken. 

We  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the 
Dissenters  were  only  beneficial  so  long 
as  they  were  kept  within  certain  li<* 
mits,  with  regard  to  powor  and  nnm« 
hers.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  seen  from 
what  we  have  said,  that  as  the  Church 
is  under  the  control  of  the  state,  as  it 
forms  almost  the  only  instrument  by 
which  the  state  cai^  control  the  Dia-* 
senters,  and  as  its  influence  over  tiiem 
is  wholly  moral,  it  ought  to  be  the 
preponderating  religious  body.  If  the 
Dissenters  predominated,  they  would 
practically  give  law  and  conduct  to, 
instead  of  receiving  them  from  the 
Church ;  and  we  should  be  oonvulaed 
by  mischievous  religious  fiicUons,  in- 
stead of  being  instructed  by  moderate 
religiousparties.  The  Dissenters  would, 
moreover,  obtain  a  most  dangerous 
share  <^  positive  political  power*  Hi- 
therto they  have  been  too  wedc  to  elect 
members  of  parliament  from  amcmg 
themselves,  but  they  would  then  be 
enabled  to  return  a  large  number  of 
representatives  of  their  own  persua-i 
sion,  and  the  consequences,  we  think, 
would  be  very  calamitous.  Methodists, 
Calvinists,  &c  are  excellent  members 
of  society,  but  their  doctrines  render 
it  impossible  to  mould  men  into  wise, 
acting  statesmen.  The  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  of  the  English 
Puritans,  and  of  our  present  dissenting 
bodies,  with  regard  to  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
Dissenters  are  incapacitated  for  taking 
a  leading  part  in  guiding  the  affidrs  of 
the  nation.  If  the  Dissenters  had  a 
powerful  party  in  the  House  of  Com-* 
mons,  this  would  have  the  e£^t  of 
ranging  the  diflerent  bodies  on  one  side 
in  politics  out  of  it,  and  of  fllling  them 
with  political  rancour.  Our  rehgious 
parties  would  then,  instead  of  acting 
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t^e  part  of  modentoFs  to  our  political 
•Des^  pUfili  them  into  evfery  kind  of  ex- 
cess ;  and  religions  fanaticism,  instead 
of  acting  as  a  cneck  upon  political  fana- 
tidsm^  would  combine  with  it  to  pro- 
duce every  kind  of  public  evil. 

That  the  Dissenters  are  at  present 
passing  the  proper  limits,  seems  to  us 
to  be  undeniable.  They  have  increased 
prodigiously  in  late  years,  they  are 
still  increasing;  and  of  course  as  they 
gain  numbers  and  weight,  the  Church 
loses  both.  A  few  steps  mere  would 
give  preponderance  to  them,  and  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  such  prepon- 
derance to  the  nation.  If  they  cannot, 
be  weakened,  tliev  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  prevented  from  becoming  more 
powerful ;  but  then,  what  must  be  the 
means  ?  Laws  could  not  do  it.  Parlia- 
ment could  not  do  it,  the  government 
could  not  do  it.  The  Dissenters,  in 
their  religious  character,  are  literally 
lawless,  and  the  time  is  past  for  mak- 
ing laws  to  restrain  them^  even  if  such 
laws  could  be  reconciled  with  liberty. 

We  nevertheless  think,  that  we 
f>08sess  ample  means  for  preventing  the 
Dissenters  from  becoming  dangerously 
powerfhL  Build  a  supficiknt  num- 
ber OF  NEW  CHURCHES — PUKGE  THE 
CLERGY  OF  WORTHLESS  AND  DISCRE- 
DITABLE MEMBERS — PROVIDE  RVERY 
CHURCH  THROUGHOUT  THE  KINGDOM 
WITH  A    PIOUS,  ZEALOUS,    ELOQUENT 

CLERGYMAN LET      DIVINE     SERVICE 

BE  PROPERLY  PERFORMED,  IN  VIL- 
LAGE AS  WELL  AS  TOWN  AND  CITY— • 
ATTEND  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
<rHURCH  IN  ITS  COLLECTIVE  CAPACI- 
TY, AND  THE  LEGITIMATE  NEEDS 
AND  DESIRES  OF  CONGREGATIONS, 
INSTEAD  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  INDI- 
VIDUAL CLERGYMEN. — If  thiSbedoBe, 
die  Church  will  never  be  injured  by 
the  Dissenters,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
if  no  Dissenters  existed.  Whatever 
nay  be  said  of  doctribes,  it  is  not  the 
diflttrence  of  doctrine  which  draws  the 
body  of  the  people  to  the  chapels 
Scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  great  mass  of 
Dissenters  can  point  out  how  they  dif- 
fer ill  creed  from  the  Church;  They 
mistake  superior  oratory  for  superior 
doctrine ;  mey  think  d^e  instruction 
of  the  dissenting  preacher  excellent, 
because  it  is  emphaticallv  and  power- 
fully delivered,  and  they  fancy  the  ser-^ 
vice  of  the  Church  to  lie  defective  afid 
eftoneousy  became  it  is  badly  po&nn- 
eda 
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With  regard  to  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional churches,  government  most 
wisely  directed  its  attention  to  this  in 
the  first  moment  of  peace,  and  we  trust 
it  will  persevere  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition, if  the  people  have  not  churches 
to  go  to,  they  will,  of  necessity,  be* 
come  Dissenters,  and  if  the  churches 
be  not  built  by  the  state,  they  will 
scarcely  be  built  at  all.  Those  who 
say  that  they  ought  to  be.  erected  as 
the  chapels  are,  know  but  little  of  the 
matter :  there  are  causes  which  render 
it  almost  impossible.  The  dissenting 
bodies  have  generally  each  a  common 
fund,  from  which  tbey  can  take  sums' 
in  aid  of  building  chapels ;  but  the 
Church  bas  no  such  ^nd.  The  Dis- 
senters can  make  productive  collec- 
tions in  all  their  chapels  to  assist  in 
building  new  ones ;  but  the  Church  can 
make  ho  such  collections,  for  its  briefs 

Srociire  hardly  anything.  Manv  of  the 
issenting  ministers,  those  of  the  Me- 
thodiste  in  particular,  receive  their  sala<t- 
ries  out  of  the  common  fund ;  and  if  a 
small  part  of  the  reqtiisite  sum  for 
building  a  dfaapel  can  be  raised  by 
subscriptions  and  collections,  the  re- 
mainder can  be  borrowed  upon  it,  and 
the  money  arising  from  the  letting  of 
the  pews  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
the  int^est  and  principal;  but  the 
st^nd  of  the  clergymen  of  the  new 
church  arises  almost  wholly  from  the 
letting  of  the  pews,  consequently  no 
money  could  be  borrowed  upon  the 
churdi,  for  there  would  be  no  revenue 
for  paying  either  prindpal  or  interest* 
If  tne  Dissenters  had  to  build  their 
diapeb  wholly  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, they  womd  build  but  few.  • 
It  is  a  truth  too  self-evident  to  be 
denied,  that  every  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice ought  to  be  properly  performed* 
The  prayers  ought  to  be  properly  read, 
the  {Malms  ought  to  be  properly  sung, 
and  the  sermon  ought  not  only  to  be 
good  as  a  composition,  but  it  ought  to 
be  properly  delivered.  Shakespeare  fills 
us  witn  disgust  from  the  lips  of  a  bad 
performer)  and  our  .transcendently 
beautiful  liturgy  and  the  best  sermon 
are  heard  with  impatience  and  pain 
from  the  lips  of  a  bad  orator.  A  der- 
gymaii  who  is  not  a  reasonably  good 
orator  is  not  qualified  for  the  pulpit ; 
he  cannot  perform  in  a  proper  manner 
the  most  important  of  his  duties ;  he 
cannot  withstand  the  competition  of 
the  Dissenters ;  and  he  ^cannot  iwd 
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109iT)g  tiiiit  flock  which  th#  Cbwch 
eommito  to  bis  keeping.  Every  Qhtfjgf'* 
man  who  k  a  bad  orator,  do.  wiatter 
what  his  life  and  learning  may  be«  im** 
mediately  loses  the  body  of  his  coogre* 
gation  whea  the  dissenting  preeoier 
raises  his  voice  to  oppose  him;  aM 
people  will  scarcely  go  to  hear  bim  even 
if  be  have  no  competitor. 

On  this  matter  we  think  our  cburdi 
government  is  eicceedingly  defective* 
Our  candidates  for  holy  orders  are 
eompelled  to  qualify  themselves  with 
rejgajrd  to  le«min|;,  doctrine^  and  cba- 
rsicter,  but  nof  with  regard  to  oratory. 
One  of  the  main  qualifications — that 
which  is  necessary  to  give  due  effect 
to  all  others — h  entirely  disregarded, 
and  the  po(»re8t  orator  may,  without  * 
any  difficulty,  become  a  clergyman. 
The  natural  consequence  is  that  a  very 
large  number  of  our  clergy  are  most 
wretched  readers  and  preadiers*  Some 
have  impediments,  and  cannot  be  un- 
derstood;  others  have  no  voice*  and 
cannot  be  heard ;  and  many,  who  have 
proper  powers,  will  not  ex^t  them. 
This  bdds  good  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  country.  In  the  churches  of  the 
tnetrc^lis,  particularly  those  of  the 
west  end,  eloouent  preachers  are  nu* 
roerous,  but  vie  readers  are  genc^rally 
miseraUe  one&  How  any  man  can 
read  our  service  in  an  idle,  ufeleas,  vm-' 
emphatic,  hurried  manner,  we  cannot 
conceive,  and  still  we  rarely  can  bear 
it  read  ddffisrently.  This  is  deeply  to 
be  lamented;  such  a  service,. it  Bead 
with  due  feeling,  emnhaua,  and  so* 
lendnity,  could  scarcely  fail  to  livi^ 
the  attention,  and  reach  the  heartik,. of 
atoy  conRcregation  whatever.  .     . 

The  Dissenters^  manage  these  mat« 
ters  differently.  With  mem,  no  man 
can  be  admitted  as  a  regular  preacher 
who  has  not  preached  some  time  pre- 
viously on  trial.  They  make  oratorical 
ability,  as  well  as  proper  life  and  doc^ 
trine,  a  «tne  gtia  non,  and  tbejconse- 
quenee  is,  that  the  worst  of  tiMtr  re* 
gular  preachers  would,  as  an  orator, 
|Hit  to  shame  a  Tcry  hffge  number  of 
our  clergy. 

Beclamationsagainst  ^'itchingflara,'' 
"  criticizing,"  ^'  schism,"  &c«  are  use* 
less,^  however  just;  people,  in  these 
days,  care  not  a  straw  for  ^em.  The 
fact  is  this — the  pr^udice  wbidi  for* 
fioerly  existed  among  the  lower  and 
midolfng  q^Moes  against  the  Dissenters 
bai.  vaniihed,  or  vatker*  thanks  to  the 


Wbsioi!  it  hot  itocced  ItMtf  a^ainot 
the^hUiTcb ;  dissenting  ministera  oni* 
places  of  w<Mr8bip  have  become  so  Ofo** 
merous,  ^at  the  peo{^  almoat  ef&cym 
where  can  choose  oetween  tlieCbuicb 
and  the.Chapel;  the  people  pkoethese 
on  an  equality  with  regard  to  tmth  of 
doctrine,  and  they  prefer  the  chapd 
wherever  it  offers  the.  most  ottraetiona 
to  the  senses*  The  population  cannot 
be  compelled  to  attend  the  Church ;  it 
will  no  longer  adhere  to  it  as  a  natter 
of  duty  wi&out  reference  to  the  eha-» 
racter  of  the  minister  ;  the  dergymaa 
and  dissenting  teadier  are  placed  on 
equal  ground,  and  inrolved  in  active 
competition ;  and  the  best  orator  y/iU 
assuredly  carry  the  day.  The  soperior 
learning  and  mental  ability  of  the  cler- 
gyman will  not  prerail  with  the  mass 
of  mankind  against  the  superior  om>* 
tory  of  the  dissenting  preacher.  This 
is  the  fact,  ami  it  is  useless  to  descant 
on  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  proof 
may  be  found  in  the  deserted  state  of 
every  church  in  the  kingdom,  where 
the  dergyipan  is  a  bad  orator ;  in  troth, 
evei^  private  party  will  furnish  the 
necessary  evidence.  The  onpty  un« 
grammatical  nothiBsn  of  the  man  of 
vood  voice  and  emphatic  delivery  are 
Salened  to  with  ptsasnie,  vhile  the 
correct  and  beautiml  thouj^ts  of  the 
nan  of  bad  voice  and  enundation  aro 
diamygded. 

Tins  must  be  remedied,  and  it  wiU 
not  be  remedied  by  railii^  against  the 
Dtsaeotera  and  ^oso  who  follotw  Uiem. 
Human  nature  cannot  be  changed,  mid 
we  must  frame  our  institutions  aoeosd* 
lag  to:  what  it  is,  and  not  acoondingito 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Dissenten 
hove  prevaued  dtiefly  by  8i]q>erior  ookf 
tory,  and  superior  oratovy  roust  be  the 
chief  meaoBsof  resisting  and  humbling 
them.  Mdce  the  derg]mian  a  moretani* 
mated  and  ejo^uent  preadiar  than  the 
disnenting  minister,  and  the  latterwiU 
have  but  few  bearers.  A  Tast  number 
of  those  who  regularly  attend  the  dm* 
peb  ave  not  memberaof  them ;  they 
do  not  know  the  diflerenee  of  doctrine 
between  the  Church  and  the  Dissent** 
ors  ;  they  have  no  dedded  partiality 
for  the  latter,  and  they  would  bo  drawn 
back  to  the  Church  immediately  by  a 
aeakms,  eloquent  dera^man.  Sevml 
of  the  London  churches,  paeticu)arly 
those  of  St  Fancras  and  St  Mary-ks* 
Bone,  where  not  a  mgie  seat  cm  he 
taken,  abundantly  prove  that  the  Dii« 
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sentets  woidd  not  be  numerous  if  tmr 
officiating  t^ofj  were  all  reasoiiabljr 
eloquent.  It  is  a  matter  of  necent^ 
lo  fifoffide  Hhe  new  churcbes  witb- 
p0¥rer  Ad  preachers  to  insure  the  ItU 
ting  of  the  pewn,  and  the  consefoence 
is  tW  they  are  filled  m  soon  as  (^n« 


A  remedy  might  be  easily  apfdied. 
Let  tfao  heads  of  the  Church  reject  all 
candidates  for  holy  orders  idio  cannot 
give  proofs  that  they  are  competent- 
orators.  This  will  prevent  all  from 
pi^padng  themselves  for  the  Churcfat 
who  do  iiot^possess  the  requisite  pow- 
ai^  and  it  will  incite  those  who  pos- 
sess such  powers  to  cuhtvate  them, 
^idl  a  mle  would  be  natural  and  just ; 
it  woidd  stand  on  that  principle  whidr 
o«^  to  dispose  of  all  publk  trusts— > 
^ualificationw  It  would  benefit  alike 
both  the  Church  afid  the  people  ;  and^ 
what  is  of  some  consequence^  it  would 
be  aapopuhtr  a  measure  as  couldbe  dew 
vised.  It  is  of  the  very  highest  impott- 
aaoe  to  the  state  that  every  chagymaif 
abouM  be  properly  qualified  for  the 
pn^ttt ;  ana  we  say  once  more^  that 
Mw  oratory  la  a  p(^tive  disandifica«' 
tiMfe.  A)  bad  orator  virtually  driveahiff 
fleek  to  the  chap^^  and  he  thus  ifAm 
the  Chufch^  and  makes  the  Dissentera 
note  panretinal.  Some  of  our  ^aliop^ 
aie  sufficiency  scrupuhyos  with  r^am 
tadoetrine»  and  surely  it  is  of  for  more* 
importance  to  prevent  a  congrega- 
tieof  firom  being  altogether  lost  to  3ie 
Ghnrch;  ifaair  to  prevent  it  horn  being 
moled;  In  mnior  poivtf^  of  b^efi 

We  moat  now  say  something  of  oar 
ehanth  singlii^^  This  important  and- 
attractive  part  of  our  service  is  almost 
astaMy  neglected.  In  llbe  London^ 
dMDtKhea^  ev^ffr  those  of  the  moat  ih» 
shionable  parts,  we  can  rardy  bear  any 
mm  sing  save  the  charity^difitb-en. 
This  is  not  only  a  violation  oC  dnty^ 
butrit  renders  tbaruselesawhioli  mfght 
be  of  essential' service  tty  the  Church. 
The  Dissenters  pay  particidtf  attenti^nf 
to  singing — ^we  have  kftown  chapels 

£y  one  hundred  per  annum  to  the 
tders  of  tlveir  shigers— and  they  pro- 
fit largely  iVom  it.  Their  sfngi«igdmwa 
gMat  auiabeta  to  the  diapet  who  would 
edierarisa  netev  see  iu 

We  are  tfot  here  caHed  upon  to'naMie 
ttotiMMtvisS'WhIch  ought  teleadf  people 
le  a  pteoe  of  worship ;  every  ene>  altii ! 
kvtewa^  that  l^eas  motiveahava  no  in* 
§m0nei  eh)>ar  a  very  large  pavt  t^rmmi 


kind.  The  young,  thoughtl^»j^  gay, 
pleasure-seeking  portion  of  us,  will 
not  seek  a  place  of  lyorship  from  reli* 
gious  feelings,  and,  therefore,  divine 
worship .  should  possess  every  attrac-* 
tkn  compatible  with  religion  that  can 
captivate  human  nature.  It  fortunate- 
ly^ happens  that  the  vaote  perfectly 
diaine  service  is  performed,  tne  mdre 
attractive  it  is  even  to  the  irreligious. 
The  wicked,  as  weU  as  the  pious,  can> 
find  a  powerful  charm  in  sacred  elo- 
quence and  music ;  these  cannot  pro- 
duce pleasure  of  a  anful  kind,  and: 
thev  can  scarcely  produce  it  at  all' 
witoout  creating  a  certain  degree  of 
devotion.  Independently  of  this,  it  is 
our  duty  to  our  Maker  to  employ  all' 
our  eloquence,  science,  skill,  ta&nts,— • 
idl  the  gtfts  with  which  hehaaendowed 
us,— in  wors^pping  him.  Convinced  ^ 
as  we  are  that  if  the  psahns  were  pro- 
perly sung  in  our  churches,  it  would: 
not  only  be  the  discharge  of  a  neglect* 
ed  duty,  but  it  would  contribute  laa^. 
terially  to  render  the  congregations, 
more  numerous^  we  trust  that  some" 
attention  will  be  atkngth  paid  to  die^ 
subject,  anKt  that  a  deficiency,  which- 
baa  been  lotig,  loudly,  and  justly  de«: 
claimed  against,  will  be  removed. 

In  the  new  churches  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  fieee  seats  are  properiy  provided? 
for  the  poor,  but  in  the  old  ones  the* 
poor  are  in  a  great  measure-  excluded: 
Tliia  oijigfat  to  be  remedied;  for,  on: 
^e  ground  of  convenience,  as  well  as 
justice,  the  poor  ought  to  have  equal 
accommodation  in  all  churches.  Not- 
wdtlistauding  the  new  ones  that  have, 
beenbuik,  the  vast  majority,  we  might 
almost  say.  nine-tenths,  of  the  lower 
orders  of  London  ,and  other  large  pla- 
cts,  are  stilt  virtiialiv  excluded  ^om: 
tiie  Church.  This  is  me  case  when  the 
hywer  orderaare  preciselv  diat  portion. 
of  the  community  whicn  can  be  the 
niost  easily  entrapped  by  the  Dissent- 
ers, and' which  the  Dissenters  can  lead 
to  almost  any  lengths  of  fanaticism 
and  hostility  to  the  Church  and  the> 
government.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
purchase,  with  a  part  of  the  money 
that  is  voted  for  t£e  builcBng  of  new 
drarches,  a  certain  number  of  pews  in* 
the  M  ones,  to  be  converted  into  free 
seats  for  the  poor  ?  A  small  sum  would 
be  sufficient ;  a  very  great  public  be- 
nefit would'  be  gamed  for  eompara- 
thnily  nothing. 
Wii  ar«  onraelves  tntiiMlsly  w^ 
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qiiainted  with  several  eottntry  villages 
tnat  contain  from  one  hundred  and 
fift^  to  three  hundred  inhahitants^  in 
ivhich  no  clergyman  resides^  in  which 
divine  service  is  never  performed  at 
the  church  more  than  once  on  the 
Sahbath^  and  in  which^on  every  fourth 
Sunday  throughout  the  year^  it  is 
never  performed  at  all.  There  are,  we 
believe,  manv  villages  throughout  the 
country  similarly  curcumstanced,  and 
there  are  few  places  in  the  country  in 
which  church  service  is  performed 
more  than  once  in  the  week.  In  these 
villages  the  Dissenters  have  service 
three  times  on  every  Sunday,  and  per- 
haps twice  in  the  week  beside.  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  Only  half  the 
population  of  any  place,  but  more  espe- 
dflJly  that  of  a  village,  can  conveni- 
ently attend  divine  service  at  the  same 
time,  of  course  half  the  inhabitants 
must  go  to  the  chapel,  or  absent  them- 
selves from  public  worship  altogether ; 
and  on  the  blank  Sunday  t^  whole 
must  attend  it,  or  have  no  divine  ser- 
vice at  all.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  frequent  the  chapel ;  they 
become  familiarized  with  it ;  they  ac- 
quire a  partiality  for  its  service,  and 
lose  their  relishfor  that  ci  the  Church ; 
die  dissenting  preacher  fills  them  with 
the  belief  that  the  clergy  do  not  preach 
the  gospel ;  the  chapel  is  crowded,  and 
the  Church  is  deserted.  What  hastens 
this  consummation  is,  that,  while  the 
chapel  has  all  these  mighty  advantages 
over  the  Church,  the  clergyman  is  per- 
haps the  most  miserable  orator  that 
could  offend  human  ears.  We  who 
write  are  yet  comparatively  young,  and 
still  we  can  remember  the  time  when 
tliese  villages  contained  no  Dissenters, 
and  when  the  inhabitants  were  vio- 
lently prejudiced  against  them.  At 
present,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  members  of  the  chapel, 
the  whole  attend  it,  and  nearly  all  are 
more  or  less  prejudiced  against  the 
Church. 

If  no  remedy  be  applied  to  this,  we 
are  convinced  that  no  long  period  of 
time  will  elapse  before  the  vast  mass 
of  our  country  population  will  become 
either  regular  members  of  the  chapel, 
or  its  decided  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  Such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  be  if  no  Dissenters  exist- 
ed ;  it  is  in  truth  a  disgrace  to  a  coun- 
try so  rich,  great,  intelligent,  and  reli- 


gious  as  our  own,  for  it  does  not  pro- 
vide half  the  requisite  portion  of  re- 
gions instruction  for  the  people.  Di- 
vine service  should  be  hvvce  performed 
in  every  parish,  not  merely  on  three 
Sundays  out  ef  the  four,  but  on  evety 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  tr  give 
the  whole  of  ihe  inhabitants  an  oppm*- 
tunitv  of  attending  it ;  and  as  eveij 
parisn  has  its  own  separate  Mvingy  it 
ought  to  have  its  own  separate  clergy- 
man. If  a  clergyman  have  two  pa- 
rishes under  his  care,  and  some  h«ve 
three,  he  cannot  reside  in  both ;  he 
cannot  preach  twice  in  either,  and  it 
k  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  his 
duty  and  guard  the  interests  commit- 
ted to  his  keeping  in  the  one  in  which 
he  does  not  reside.  He  cannot  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  his  parishicmers, 
watch  over  their  conduct,  visit  die 
sick,  and  relieve  the  distressed;  and 
he  cannot  prevent  his  flock  from  being 
taken  from  him  by  the  Dissenters. 

The  evil  is  hot  incurable.  We  am- 
sdentiouslv  believe  that  if  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  would  abolish 
€M  pluralities  whatever,  and  diey  oua^t 
to  foe  a//  abolished,  for  they  are  uwie 
injurious  and  disgraceful  to  the  Church 
and  the  State,  the  people,  on  the  o^r 
hand,  would  readily  give  the  moneys 
for  at  once  raising  the  small  livings  to 
the  proper  standard.  The  sum  neces« 
sary  could  not  be  very  large,  ioir  we 
have  no  wish  to  see  a  country  dergf- 
man  roll  in  riches*  He  ought  not,  in 
our  judgment,  to  have  less  in  any  case 
than  150/.,  nor  more  than  300/.  per 
annum,  except  in  special  cases.  We 
have  already  said,  tnat  we  wish  to  see 
the  clergy  divided  exactly  as  society  is 
divided,  and  too  much  income  raises 
the  village  clergyman  above  the  class 
in  which  he  is  destined  to  labour,  to 
the  infinite  injury  of  die  Church  and 
the  country. 

We  are  decided  enemies  to  the  per- 
forming of  duty  by  deputy  in  all  cases. 
Our  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  al- 
most all  other  public  functionaries,  are 
compelled  to  labour  assiduously  in 
their  own  proper  persons  for  dieir  sti- 
pends, and  why  are  not  our  clergy- 
men ?  Why  are  these  of  all  other  pub- 
lic servants  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
sinecure,  so  far  as  regards  themselves, 
of  their  holy  oflSce  ?  We  cannot  look 
at  die  vast  political  as  well  as  religious 
importance  of  the  duty  of  the,  dargnr- 
man,  without  being  convinced  that  ne 
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(Htglit  ta  be  the  most  active  find  in- 
dustrious of  all  to  whom  public  trusts 
are  confided.  Our  curate  system  has 
been  alike  injurious  and  disgraceful 
to  the  country.  It  has  vend^ed  the 
master  slothful  and  negligent,  by  en- 
abling him  to  provide  himself  with 
a  slothful  and  negligent  deputy ;  it  has 
sunk  our  officiating  clergy  to  the  feel- 
higs  and  need  of  paupers ;  it  has  rob- 
bed the  poor  of  that  which  the  Church 
ought  to  bestow  on  them ;  and  it  has 
midtiplied  the  Dissenters  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  almost  all  other  cases,  it  is 
the.  interest  of  the  master  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  servant  possible;  but 
tt  is  actually  Uie  interest  of  the  in- 
cumbent to  provide  the  most  inefficient 
eurate  that  he  can  find.  The  latter 
must  be  got  for  the  lowest  possible 
wages,  and  lie  must,  on  no  account, 
be  equal  to  his  employer  in  eloquence 
and>  piety.  This  employer  must, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
be  the  first  man  whenever  he  may 
condescend  to  appear  in  his  pulpit. 
The  new  law  is  we  hear  grossly  evaded, 
and  it  will  always  be  evaded.  A  der- 
gyman«  when  his  labour  is  excessive, 
should  be  permitted  to  provide  him- 
self, not  with  a  substitute,  but  with 
an  assistant,  and  beyond  this  the  cu- 
rate system  should  be  abolished. 

The  dissenting  preachers  are  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  pulpit  when 
they  are  incapacitated  by  age  and  in- 
firmities for  discharging  their  duty 
pr(^rly ;  our  ministersof  state,  judges, 
&c.  are  compelled  to  retire  from  of- 
fice when  they  are  similarly  incapacita- 
ted ;  and  we  think  there  would  be  jaei-^ 
ther  hardship  nor  degradation  in  pla- 
cing the  dei^y  under  th^  like  regular 
tions.  The  worn-out  clergyman  ni^ht 
retain  for  life  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  living  when  the  amount  would 
admit  of  it,  and  a  superannuation  fund 
might  supply  all  he  might  lack  of  an 
adequate  income.  What  we  recom- 
mend may  perhaps  be  impracticable, 
but  it  would  not  be  so  if  common  sense 
and  justice  could  prevail  over  preju- 
dice and  interest,  and  if  the,  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  church,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  could  be  as  much 
attended  to  as  those  of  the  clergy. 

We  wish  that  the  Heads  of  the 
Church  were  somewhat  more  vigilant 
in  watching  the  conduct  of  the  infc- 
ri(»r  clergy.  A  clergyman  is  but  a  man, 
and  like  all  other  men  he  needs  spur- 


ring to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  In 
the  country  he  has  his  living  for  life  ; 
if  he  be  a  curate,  he  has  no  one  to 
please  but  his  employer,  who  cares  no- 
thing about  his  conduct ;  provided  he 
perform  divine  service  the  requisite 
number  of  times,  he.  is  independent  of 
his  congregation ;  the  press  and  pub- 
lic opinion  cannot  reacn  him,  and  he 
is  almost  wholly  without  those  sti* 
mulants  to  exertion  which  operate  up- 
on almost  all  other  public  servants.  A 
clergyman  may  punctually  perform 
divine  service,  and  still  he  may  per- 
form it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
benefit  no  one ;  his  life  may  give  the 
lie  to  his  pri^yers  and  sermons,  and 
thus  he  may  do  far  more  injury  than 
service  to  religion  and  the  churcn.  He 
may  be  reasonably  efficient  in  the  pul- 
pit,.and  he  may  lead  a  moral  life ;  and 
still  he  may  neglect  the  visiting  of 
the  sick,  the  relieving  of  the  distress- 
ed, and  those  other  smaller  duties  the 
fulfilment  of  which  is  of  such  essen- 
tial importance.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  Heads  of  the  Church  ought 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  officiating 
dergy  with  sleepless  anxiety. .  Wide 
as  the  difierence  is  between  positive 
offences  and  the  neglect  of  duty,  the 
latter  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be 
tolerated. 

.  With  regard  to  amusements,-  far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  a  clergyman 
should  have  none,  but  still  he  ought 
to  shun  many  that  niay  be  permitted 
to  the  laity.  The  world  assigns  dif- 
ferent conduct  to  different  men,  and 
its  r^ulations  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  We  should  look  with  scorn 
upon  a  secretary  of  state  who  sho^d 
be  the  leading  dancer  at  a  ball,  who 
should  regularly  associate  with  fox- 
,  hunters,  and  who  should  be  a  constant 
lounger  at  the  optra.  We  should  do 
this,  because  we  should  think  that  such 
conduct  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  official 
station,  and  that  the  mind  which  could 
devote  itself  to  such  pleasures  could 
not.be  such  as  the  statesman  ought  to 
possess.  On  tb|s  principle,  public  feel- 
ing forbids  many  amusements  to  the 
clergy, which  are  perhaps  in  themselves 
innocent ;  and  it  is  perfectly  justified 
in  so  doing.  The  mixing  in  scenes  of 
levity,  jollity,  and  dissipation,  must  in- 
evitably unfit  the  clergyman  for  the 
performance  of  his  solemn,  sacred,  and 
important  duties. 
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tra  nearly  ts  iraporunt  as  tbaao  om 
lAoAk  wa  have  bnefij  tooshed,  bat  we 
mmt  relactantly  leave  them  uimotieed. 
We  will  aay  one  woid  to  the  laity.  If 
thoae  who  8»  aaalewihr  cry  up  the  £ax 
tafaKshiBait  and  dechim  agauiat  the 
IKaaeBlara^  weaM^  with  thw  annraBta 
and  depeDdentS)  icgalarly  attend  the 
CtopA,  they  wiwdd  render  it  eMcwtial 
service)  and  we  fear,  that  im  tfak 
head>  many  of  them  are  very  eoloahlei 
Why  do  our  Church  of  Englana  No* 
bilit?y  and  omr  Church  of  England 
Mimstera  of  State^  give  their  '*  graml 
dUnert^"  andodterentertttomentSy^m 
the  SaMath?  The  servants  of  these 
people  ane  iwmpeDed  to  labour  moee 
mdustriously  on  the  Sunday  than  oa 
any  other  day  ofthe  wede ;  ai^  as  to 
thttc  attending  a  place  of  worship,  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  What  Sunday 
hnyi^  and  selling  does>not  this  pro* 
duos;  and'  where  is  the  limit  to  its 
deration  in  the  way^  of  enonple? 
why-do  not  our  Prelates  do  their  autf 
against  this  monstrous  and  scandalous 
evd  ?;  We  do  not  say  this  from^  pni- 
tanism.  We  are  commanded  to  say  it 
by  the  BiUe,  the  Church  of  Eni^and^ 
and  the  political  interests  of  the  n%« 
tion*  J^iMiempfalafom  the  root  and 
life-blood  of  our  constitution  and  lU 
berty;  and  whatever  militatea  against 
thenxmer,  militates  in  aneqaaldo* 
me  against  the  latteiv  Sundirr-^ 
bour  deprives  our  lower  orders  of  tlM 
best  of  Uieir  ftw  ei^oymentSy-  rad  it 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
meet  beneficial  rmdations  of  society;' 
If  we  havesauF  sufficient  to  oftnd 
kB,  pMtics>  the  testimony  of  our  oon* 
oeienoe  will  prevent  it  mm  giving  ns 
nmeh'unea8Uies&  If  the  adnMSMonof 
AeCatholicatoaewer  prsducsdmig^ity . 
publle  evils;,  these  would-  nithnatdy 
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fell  on  the  Cadiolie  as  well  as  die  Pro- 
testant* If  die  Dissmters  obtained  the 
prepondevancey  this  would  at  last  be 
destmetive  to  their  own  interests  as 
leligieas  bodies.  We  are  laymen,  but 
there  is  not  a  clergyman  in  the  Esta^ 
Uishment  who  is  more  seakmdy  at«- 
tadicd  to  the  Church  of  England  then, 
ourselves^  We  believe  that  it  has  die 
strongest  cbums  upon  our  love  fmr 
both  past  and  present  benefitiL  snd  we 
ase  oonvmced  that  it  iaa  vital  pert  of 
our  system,  and  that  its  destnicthwr 
would  be  thedestmctien  of  the  wh(de. 
We  wish  not  only  to  see  it  exkt,  but 
to  see  it  poweiibl  and  triumphant—! 
die  sun  of  our  rtligiona system,  giving 
light  to,  and  guklmg  dw  <£apd<* 
planets,  and  pouring  the  Uaae  of  it^- 
gious  truth  upon  the  people  at  hu^, 
bodidireedyandbyreflectiQit.  There 
is»  however,  no  npfd  read  to  sueeess 
of  any  kind ;  and  the  Church  can  ovlf 
Uve,  oonouer,  and  flouridi,  by  foUow* 
ing  the  nadai^rBd  rules  iHuch  must 
guide  the  private  individuid.  It  must 
oppsse  effiirt  to  effint,  snd  quaHfIca* 
tioB  to  qualification  ;  it  must  renew 
what  has  been  destroyed,  supply  likat 
is  deficient,  and  adept  itso^uive  and 
detosivs  nsans  to  the  sitered  shape 
and  condition  of  society*  Ofdiedsrg]^ 
we  think  very  Ugidy  in  verymMiy  par^ 
tienhuRB.  Theseaie,  perhaps,  too  many 
wsrdilesa  cbamctersamong  diem  ;  but, 
asebody,  they  cannot  be  csoeUed  fov 
purity  of  doetnne  and  Mamebnainiu 
of  coudoct;  msny  of  then^  partieu- 
kily  of  the  country  portion^  nri^t; 
huwufei,  be  rendered^  more  effioene 
in  dieiv  spiiitmd  dauacter.  To  to 
sennas  oonsidefatiait  of  all-  whdm  ft 
ly  We  new  lesre  what  ws 
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Iwo^tflpbabettOftl  irmffAmdw  (bardlf 
to  be  avoidefly  in  tbe  first  ^oneotion  <» 
Ml  incleK,  ¥^iho*H  watstaaee^)  htve 
been  dUoov^ed^-^byOurselTes— In  two 
or  tbroe  of  our  ku  pa^^ets^  oodoemtng 
tbe  afikii«  of  KotSTH  AiiBmi^ik.— 
Our  jufttifioation  i»— forwf  serer  make 
ao  iipologv — that  we  imie  altogether 
ftom  reoQlketioa,  witbottt  a  bo!ric  of 
any  kind ;  a  note^  or  a  hint^  of  any 
name,  or  nature,  to  freshen  o«r  me* 
mories  with*  Books,  indeed,  exe^t 
as  41  reference  fbr  dates,  words,  and 
figures,  three  thii^  which  we  care«- 
fQly  avoid,  wherever  they  §an  be 
avoided,  with  decenejf->-believtng,  on 
oiur  oaths,  that  there  is  nothing  so  in* 
supportable,  in  tliU  woild,  as  unneces«« 
sary  precision — books,  indeed,  would 
be  out  of  the  question ;  for,  we  pro- 
fess to  supidy  that,  which  cannot  he 
foimd  in«ny  book  or  books,  whatever. 
And  as  for  notes  and  menM>randa, 
about  matters  and  things  in  general, 
we  are  of  those,  who  take  them,  as 
ihey  do  peroeptions  of  beaiUy--HMmnd 
and  «olour--49avour  and  bue-^onJ^ 
upon  thQ  invisible  taUeta  of  the  heart 
SM  mind ;  <mlg  into  the  %iUsri 
diambers  oi  botlw  We  use  no 
^wmra  ob^uru  ;  make  no  €b«wiii(rs 
—no  abei^iea^blot  no  paper  with 
hintiW  ^very  one  9i  whidi,  orer  « 
sea-ooal  fire,  or  in  it,  as  the  case  nn^ 
be  ((M  generally  denending  upon 
another  questioQ-ras  whether  it  be  in 
print  or  w  mKnuscvipt;  the  property 
of  the  author  or  ^  purehaser,  &c.)-^ 
at  some  fiitnre  period  may  become  the 
BttdeuB  of  a  chapter — perchance,  of  a 
volumewp^We  hke  to  carry  our  young 
till  they  are  fully  grown,  where  na- 
ture intended  them  to  be  carried — ^not 
in  memorandum-books,  cotton^  raw^ 
silk,  or  hand*badcet8 — within  ua,  not 
without — in  our  hearts,  not  in  our 
hands: — and  would  be  delivered  of 
them,  if  not  precisely  as  Jove  was,  of 
his,  in  panoply  oomplete**«t  least,  not 
before  their  teeth  and  claws  are  grown, 
so  that  they  can  take  care  of  them* 
sdves.  A  short  season  of  gestation 
is  bad  enough — ^but  whelping  in  a 
hurry  is^  the  devil— one  full-groWn 
cub  of  the  lion  (as  we  have  well  nigh 
«aid  before)  will  ouUive  a  litter  of 
hip  dogs. 
Wa  make  no  apologies,  as  we  kav% 


nid  before;  httt«*«we  do  wSiat  is  bet* 
tor,  we  make  aeanement ;  correct  our 
irr^;vdarities,  and  -supply  omr  omis- 
siotts,  just  so  fot  as  tney  become  db* 
viotts  to  our8elve^«*4mt  no  faater. 

We  shall  do  it,  onthis  occasion  (af^ 
ier  a  few  minutes,)  because  we  pique 
ours^ves,  not  a  Htde,  upon  Mir  scfu^ 
pulous  Impartiality,  truth,  exactness, 
and  plain  dealing,  m  our  tmatmentof 
whatever  concerns  the -United  States 
of  North  America :— hi  country,  alxmt 
which,  all  circumstances  oonsido^ed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  not  only  a  hu^ 
BsentaUe  mis-^appreheiraion,  but  a  la^ 
mentable  ^norance,  in  quarters,  wfaeire 
one  might  kxik  for  better  things ;  for 
positive  and  exact  informati0n,-^4n« 
stead  of  rigmaroU  (serious  orpr^roe) 
«^or  manly  and  severe  criticism,  in* 
stead  of  loose  rambling,  and  super* 
fluous  recnmiiiation : — among  those 
who  are  extravagancy  partial  to  what- 
ever is  American,  chiefly  because  it  is 
no^  £ngUsh*--«nd  par^,  because  it  it 
American ;  and  among  those,  who  are 
as  decidedly  partial  to  whatever  is 
English-— diiefly  because  it  »  Eng)» 
lish,  and  partly,  because  it  is  neJP 
American.— -^Many  laughabfee,  some 
serious,  some  provfdcmg,  and  some  ex* 
traordinary  errors,  concerning  one 
another,  4o  prevail,  at  dib  htulr, 
among  both  ef  these  great  parties-^ 
on  bcih  sides  of  the  Atlantic  :—«Tk> 
roll,  whidi,  if  they  be  not  speedily 
seen  to,  with  a  strong  hand,  or  a  ^atp 
knife,  will  sow  their  own  seed ;  mvd* 
tiply  and  perpetsuite  their  poison; 
drug  the  very  atmospheie  widi  mi^ 
chief ;  e*veigrow  aaa  strangle  wlmt^ 
ever  is  wbokaeme  or  ptisciofis,  in  the 
net^bourhood  ei  our  posterity.  On 
both  sides  of  the  water.^— This  must 
not  be— 4hall  not  be — if  we  can  pre- 
vent it :  and  we  shall  trv  hard.— «- 
Let  Americans  be  idiat  Uiey  pretend 
—Americans.  I^et  our  men  Of  Great 
JMtain,  be  what  Ihef  protend— Bri* 
tens— *let  eadi  pr^^his  own  osontry^ 
as  he  would  hb  own  mother ;  let  each 
yj^  partial,  if  you  please,  in  any  reason* 
abk  degree,  to  hia  own  ooutttry,<— Ihr 
that  is  natural — (nay,  to  be  othmdsck 
were  so  tin-natural,  that  we  should 
suspect  any  man's  heart,  and  pity  his 
unnenitanding,  who  should  not  be 
somewhat  partial— so  &r  as  afiectianA 
or  judgment,  but  not  veracity,  were 


Wrilert.    Jft.  II.  COtft:    ' 

jut  KTere,  b^aad  du  nuMnble  KvEritj 

Mid  of  that  muenble  imect,  which  ean»ot 

ihia     adng  but  oDce — Hid  then,  die*; 

m;  '  that  Boiaj  nothing,  wbicfa,  when  it  ia 

oral  ezaiperated,  nrikes  in  a  hunj — and 

fot  IB  glad  to  escape  id  k  hnTTT — aliraf  a 

lier;  ioaiiig   bia  weapoo — often  bis  life — 

verj  nerei  drawing  Mood — and  smnetiniea 

tion  backing  ont,  Uke  the  aenrpion,  bj 

'hen  downright  niicide — or,  as  the  fasbion 

:  aee  is,  to  call  it  now,  by  dentngement, 

J  in  visitation,  or  accidental  death : — if  you 

nin-  wonld  be  seme  on  the  Americans,  in 

rery  a  better  way — a  way  more  worthy  of 

^Te,  yonrseir,  if  you  ere  a  man — speak  the 

nan,  tmth  of  them.     Nolhing  cut*  tike  tke 

pet-  trutit: — or,  aa  the  UirABTEar.vwould 

for  have  it,  in  a  late  criticism,  not  anv- 

and  THING — cutalike  tlie  troth, 

king  In  one  wonl — Let  us   understand 

ther  what  we  are  talking  about,  whether 

ence  we  praise  or  condemn  these  brother 

rave  Jonathans,  these  western  Englishmen  ; 

ag-  theae  children  of  our  fathers — on  the 

but,     other  aide  of  the  world. To  illns- 

sful.  trate  our  obaervatioits,  to  some  par- 

onal  pose — from    recent    occurrences — we 

^n-  wovld  a«k  what  can  be  more  abEurd, 

I.  in  the  ealimation  of  a  statesman  ;  or 

ins  ?  more  wicked  in  that  of  any  person,  of 

f^er-  eommon-eense,  or  common  hnmanity, 

s  no  than  to  hear  the  people  of  America 

Mtr-  called  ouiinnefervteeneraies  ;  ouriin- 

lect:  plaeMe  enemies— 4Dd,  worst  of  all, 

the     our  watukal  enemies, Our  note- 
ion,     ml  eneoiiea  I— tbr  what  ? Why, 

■ce ;  forsooth,  because  (if  they  can  he^  it 

pro-  — which  is  very  donbtful)  they  won't 

ing;  let  (u  mannfiieturefor  thfot:  and,  be- 

fject  eaose,  if  they  eon  (which  is,  also,  very 

can  doubtful)  they  trill  roann&ctore  for 

tub-     themaelvea. Does  that  make  them 

n  to  our  rtatural  enemies  ? — we  have  no 

le  or  fear — dct  they,  any  hope,  (unless  their 

irilh  heads  are  turned),  of  their  ever  being 

i,  or  able  to  oni-maaufactore  us  ;  or  to  un- 

leat  dersell  ns,  in  any  but  their  own  mar- 

^t-  kets;  nor  even  mere,  without  a  sys- 

you  tem  of  taxation,  nhidi,  whatever  may 

tten,  be  the  ultimate  good,  operates  in  a 

pa<  voyMiuirocal  manner,  nom,  by  obli- 
ging one  part  of  the  community  to 

!  se-  maintain  ihe  otho',  without  an  equi- 

we  valent ; — that  is,  by  obliging  Ibe  con- 

•  for  emma  to  feed  die  mauBfactarer,  by 

WB-  putdtaang  .of  him,  at  moefa  higher 

the  prices  than  be  m^^  pvrdase  dse- 

mr ;  where. 


I.  HcHTca— Alt  FMonple ;  of  iritam  a  ward  iy 
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This  is  thdr  look-oat — ^not  ours 
They  won't  employ  us  for  erer — 


/ 


granted— but  what  right  have  ice  to 
complain  ? — They  do  not  become  our 
natural  enemies^  by  refusing  to  em- 
ploy us— ^it  is  only  by  out- working  us ; 
or  underselling  us  to  a  third  party. — 
O,  but  they  are  our  natural  enemies, 
nevertheless. — ^Why  ? — Because  they 
multiply  so  fiist — empire  upon  empire 

—from  ocean  to  ocean. Alas !  if 

they  were  not  their  oiun  enemie»^*-the 
most  unnatural  of  all  enemies — ^tbey 
would  roll  back  again  to  their  an*- 
cient  boundaries — retreat  into  their 
citadel,  the  thirteen  Original  States — 
or,  at  least,  build  a  wall  of  brass  about 
them,  for  a  place  of  refuge,  in  the 
time,  that  will  come. — ^They  are,  now, 
in  a  fair  way  to  fall  asunder  by  their 
own  weight— or  perish,  like  a  monster, 
by  exhaustion  of  the  heart,  while  the 
extremities  are  pretematurally  en- 
larged.— New  England  is  the  heart  of 
the  confederacy — New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  back-bone — ^but,  at  the 
rate  they  are  now  going  on,  they  will 
soon  want  a  dozen  such  hearts,  and  as 
many  more  such  back-bones,  to  keep 
them  in  shape. 

Some  people  talk  of  staying  the 
northern  inundation,  by  making  use 
of  Mexico. — ^This  cannot  be  done — 
the  very  idea  is  absurd — childish — 
Mexico  would  be  swept  away,  before 
it  could  muster  on  the  frontiers — ^but 
if  it  could,  why  should  it  be  done  ? — 
Is  it  either  wise,  necessary,  or  expe- 
dient?— Are  the  people  of  the  United 
States-Hire  they  indeed  our  katubal 
enemies?— If  they  are,  it  is  time  to 
look  about  us— ^nd  if  they  are,  in  the 
name  of  Grod,  where  are  we  to  look  for 
our  natural  friends?— If  we  cannot 
look  to  them,  who  are  of  the  same 
blood,  and  the  same  reh'gion ;  whose 
language  is  the  same ;  whos3  laws  are 
the  same ;  whose  very  form  of  govern- 
ment is  more  like  ours,  than  any  other 
government  upon  earth ;  whose  litera- 
ture is  the  same;  whose  antipathies 
and  pnejudices  are  the  same— where 
riiall  we  look — ^to  whom  ?— 

One  word  more— -the  people  of 
North  America  know  their  own  inte- 
rest They  do  not  want  anybody  to 
flatter  them*    They  do  not  want  miss 


Wright,  nor  miss  anybodyelse,  (  whe- 
ther  she  wear  a  hat,  or  a  bonnet ;  slip- 
pers, or  spurs,)  to  go  all  over  the  worid, 
prattling  and  gossiping  about  any  of 
their  institutions — for  no  better  rea- 
son, five  times  out  of  six,  than  because 
the  *^-traveller  in  America,  has  been 
treated  everywhere,  with  pound-cake, 
hyson  tea,  and  the  debates  in  Congress. 
— ^They  know,  for  they  are  a  shrewd 
people,  take  them  all  in  all,  that  high- 
ly-coloured, romantic  stories — and  su- 
perfine rhapsodies,  about  anything, 
which  is  really  excellent,  only  serve  to 
make.it  ridiculous :  that  eulogy^  how- 
ever well  meant,  or  delicately  flavour- 
ed, is  pretty  sure  to  do  more  harm, 
than  good;  that  intemperate  praise, 
provokes  intemperate  riaicule,  or  cen- 
sure; eulogy,  satire — and  that,  the 
bitterness  and  asperity  of  the  counter- 
acting dose,  are  intended-,  wisely 
enough,  to  overcome  the  nausea,  which 
is  natural  to  him,  who  has  unexpect- 
edly, or  accidentally,  swallowed  a  small 
quantity  of  unadulterated  eulogium — 
accidentally,  we  say,  because  nobody — 
not  even  the  subject  of  eulogium,  will 
swallow  it,  if  he  knows  what  it  is. 

'^  Praise  undeserved,  is  censure  in  dis- 
guise."—This  is  a  favourite  copy-slip 
in  America. — "  Heaven  save  us  from 
our  friends  !  we  will  take  care  of  our 
enemies" — they  say,  also,  when  they 
read  such  beautiful  books,  as  have 
been  made  about  them  lately. — They 
know  well,  that  the  droll,  stupid 
blundering  of  Messieurs  Fearon, 
Faux,  and  Co.,  on  one  side  of  the 
water ;  the  worse  than  blundering— 
the  lies — of  the  '  New-Enoland- 
Man,'  on  the  other ;  and  the  everlast- 
ing misrepresentation,  falsehood,  and 
concision  of  the  newspaper-gentry, 
on  both  sides,  are  soon  laughed  out  of 
countenance ;  overborne  by  weightier 
proof;  smothered  in  their  own  dust, 
or  consumed  in  their  own  acrimony. 

The  brother  Jonathans  will  ne- 
ver think  the  worse  of  us — ^what- 
ever they  may  think  of  our  common 
sense,  if,  on  taking  up  one  of  our  pa- 
pers, they  come  upon  a  paragraph 
neaded  '  American  absurdity  ;'  and 
containing  an  extract  from  one  of  their 
papers,*  wherein  they  had  spoken  very 
handsomely  of  two  or  three  Englisa 


*  Speaking  of  American  Papers — one  word  on  a  late  miracle,  taken  out  of 
the  Norfolk  Beacon  ;   wh'vbh  seenas  to  be  doubted  here,  while  it  is  going  the 
Vol.  XVI.  3  H 
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travellers ;  (recomm^uding  them  with 
emphasis,  to  tke  hospitiuity  of  the 
Americans ;)  and  expressed  a  proper 
anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  a  good 
understanding  between  America  and 

Great  Britain : No — nor  will  they 

think  a  whit  the  better  of  Ma  Mat- 
thews, when  they  come  to  hear  that 
after  the^r^^  night's  representation  of 
his  '  Jonathan  in  London'  he  left 
out— precisely  the  best  thing  in  it*^- 
in  consequence  of  a  little  shuffling  in 
the  pit,  made,  probably,  by  some  ju- 
nior Americans — (fresh  fh)m  the  din- 
ner table) — ^who  never  well  understood 
what  they  were  shuffling  aboiit, — at 
least}  we  should  hope  so,  in  diarity. 

But  enough.    We  have  been  sur- 
prised into  these  remarks,  by  the  oc- 


currences of  the  day. — Let  ua  proceed, 
DOW«  ou  our  course.  In  speaking  late- 
ly of  the  American  Painters,  we 
omitted  one,  who  is  an  American  ; 
one,  who  passes  for  an  American ;  and 
some  three  or  four,  actually  in  Lon- 
don, of  whom  we  knew  litUe  or  no- 
thing,^-We  shall  dispatch  the  whole 
of  them,  therefore,  in  double  quick 
time. 

R.  Sully  ;  (nephew  of  T.  Sully, 
touched  off,  in  our  Au^t  number.) 
— Portrait.  A  native  American 
(Virginia)  —  young  —  enthuaiastick  ; 
and  willing  to  work  hard :  has  goot) 
notions  of  drawii^;  has  been  under 
a  capital  master  (his  uncle,  T.  S.)  ; 
handles  the  crayon  remarkably  well — 
for  an  American ;  has  had  some  prac- 


■  ,  :     ' 


rounds.  We  care  nothing  for  the  200  persons,  that  saw  it ;  nor  for  the  testimony  of 
the  Rev.  gentlemen  that  aware  to  it :  but,  we  rdy  upon  tlie  probability  of  the  story — 
It  proves  itself. — What  is  it  ? — Only  that  the  face  of  Miss  Narcissa  Crippen,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  *  say,  about  8  o'clock*  (she  being  to  '  operated'  upon  by  some  *  spirit^* 
at  a  camp'Tneeting,)  ^  became  too  bright  and  shining,  for  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  upon,' 
&C.  &c  — '  It  resembled  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  a  bright  doud* — *  The  appear, 
ance  of  lier  face  for  forty  fninutes  was  truly  angelic-— (no  doubt,  only  observe  the  reason) 
—during  which  time  she  was  silent'* — (this,  we  take,  to  be  Oie  miracle). — *•  After 
which,  she  spoke — ^when  her  countenance gradualli/ faded  /' — There  !— that  is  alL  Now^ 
we  ask  what  there  is  improbable  (bating  the  silence — ^wbich  we  have  high  authority  to 
believe  possible — ^for  the  same  length  of  time,  where  women  are  sui^MMea  to  be — to  wit 
.^in  heaven)— in  all  this  ? — Do  you  still  doubt  ?— make  the  experiment  for  yourself. 
Persuade  any  woman,  if  you  can^  to  hold  her  tongue  for  *  forty  minutes ;'  and  see  if  A^r 
tau^  doesn't  shine-^^yc^  vnd  fade  avay^  too, — ^when  she  opens  her  mouth. 

*  The  passage  was  to  this  ej'ect.  We  were  not  present  on  the  Jkst  night ;  but  we 
are  assurea  of  what  we  say — and  know  *'  of  our  own  knowledge,"  as  the  law-people 
8ay> — that,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  left  out  nonv.  The  English  negress  tells  the  Yankee 
*'  nigger" — a  slave— that,  having  set  foot  on  English  ground,  he  ufree. — ^^  Free  ! — 
What  it  that  ?" — says  he — *'  I  have  heard  a  sreat  deal  about  him,  in  America ;  but 
never  knew  what  he  meant" — Now— why  is  this  passage  left  out  ? — Is  it  untrue — ab- 
surd — or  what  ?~.^oes  an  American  slave  know  anjrthing  about  what  liberty  means — 
in  America  ?  No^*-he  does  not.  Why,  dien,  do  the  blodmeads  leave  it  out  ? — Because 
other  blockheads  have  chosen  to  kidc  up  their  heels  about  it..»Wbat ! — is  it  eome  to 
this  ?— ^Are  we  to  be  intimidated  in  this  way,  by  boys  ? — ^Are  our  publick  performers, 
afraid  of  i^eaking  the  truth  ? — ^Are  we  to  f»sd  Uie  Americans  with  sop  and  caudle  ? — 
The  young  of  the  British  Lion,  with  pap  ? — No — let  us  rather  give  them  that — if  it  be 
medicine — ^which  will  take  the  hair  on— try  what  they  are  made  of— their  ^'  bone  and 
grisde,"— about  which  Edmund  Burke  said  so  many  fine  things— Ay,  and  give  it,, 
scalding  hot,  when  justifiable,  though  it  take  the  skin  from  their  plated  ware— -raise  a 
blister  on  the  solid  metal,  below,  whatever  it  be,  gold  or  brass,  iron  or  steel,  set  fire  to 
thor  tinsel,  and  shew  what  there  is  underneath. — Orant  everything  in  £ivonr  of  the 
United  States ;  grant  ever3rthing  against  ourselves  ;  grant,  if  you  please,  that  we  keep 
slaves  in  our  colonies ;  that  we  intr^uoed  them  into  America  (which  is  not  strictly  true, 
by  the  way :)  that  Virginia  henelf,  made  the  first  proposal  that  ever  was  made,  for  the 
abolition  of  ^avery,  (as  the  Marquis  of  Lai^^sdoune  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  ^  Mr 
JoHV  Randolph  of  Roamoke,'— ^  veiy  splendid— very  honest— and  very  crazy  sen-- 
tleman,  who  represents  Vixginia,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Ckmgress :)  that  the  work  of  > 
emancmadon  is  going  on,  gradually  in  America :  that  slavery  is  unknown  throughout 
New-England,  and  some  of  the  other  States  :  that  there  has  been  everything  but 
c^ea  war  topreveat  it,  in  certain  of  the  new  States:  that  America  was  thejSr«^  power 
to  declare  the  taking  of  slaves,  piracy  ;  grant  all  this — ^Yet — ^yet — enough  remains  of  in. 
consistency  in  hersdtf— and  of  truth  in  the  sarcasm,  to  jusdfy  it  entirely. 
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tke  in  paintaig  ttom  life  ;  aiid>  if  he 
hteve  patience^  will  undoubtedly  make 
a  figure.  *  ' 

BouMAN—*— Portrait.  Anatife 
American^  we  believe :  now  in  Lon- 
don: a  worthy  man;  but  we  know, 
of  ourselves^  litUe  or  no  good  of  him^ 
as  a  painter. — The  only  head  oi  hia 
(except  his  own)  that  we  ever  saw> 
was  a  very  haru^  positive  sort  of  a 
thing.  Good  judges  here>  however^ 
tell  us  that  he  has  improved  surpri- 
singly.— We  are  glad  of  it — ^nothing 
is  mcnre  probable — ^we  only  know  that 
he  is  industrious,  and  began,  rather 
unfortunatdy^  with  c<^ying  Rem- 
Inrandt. 
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was  a.boy ;  an  af^entlce  to  a  bkck- 
unith  (as  Uiestory  goes — ^and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  it  substantially 
true,)  Aaron  Burr  fell  in  his  way,  by 
accident,  while  he  was  travelling:  saw 
some  oi  his  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
which  he  mistook  for  engravings :  Si^ 
ed,  instantly,  to  obtain  his  discharge 
from  his  master,  who  was  inexoralue 
(on  the  discovery  of  his  prize ;)  and, 
niiling,  counselled  the  boy,  if  he  ghouM 
ever  run  away  from  his  master,  to 
come  to  him.  Not  long  after,  Vander* 
lyn  appeared ;  grew  up  under  Burr's 
patronage — went  dver  to  France— and, 
when  Burr  fled  for  his  life,  to  this 
country,  after  having  shot  Alexander 


Mason ^Portrait.  A  native  of-    Hamilton — when—iufter  having  had 


New-England — now  in  Paris:  we 
have  not  seen  any  of  his  work — but, 
our  notions  are,  that  the  chances  are 
exacUy  three  to  one  against  him,  as  a 
painter.-^Heis  young — somewhat  sa- 
tisfied, with  himself— rather  laay — 
and  hn  £uher  is  ric^. 

Watmuller History     and 

Portrait.  This  gentleman  passes,  in 
America  (since he  painted  his  Danae,) 
for  an  American. — He  is  not — ^he 
is  a^Wede.  His  portraits  are  sin-* 
gttlarly  beautiful ;  but  we  never  saw 
nis  Danae.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a^aiasterpiece<--.nay,  as  Rpictore,  dan- 
l^erous  even  for  a  Woman  to  lode  atr 
The  plain  truth  ia— we  believe — ^that 
such  a  naked  woman,  so  full  of  lan- 
guor^ richness,  and  beanty,  has  not 
often  heeti  met  Ivith;  in  this  world. 

£iKo— Charles,  B. Por- 
trait :  ^^  Located"  in  Wa^ngton :  a 
student  of  West  at  the  same  time  with' 
S&L  LT>*- Very  cleVer.  Makes  good  &ces' 
-**disliinct— hard  and  forciMe;  ami, 
sometimes,  m  rich  picture.  Works 
mdst  of  his  time  upon  the  gleat  men- 
of  W^rilhigton,  and  the  ''  heads  of 
departmenr:"-— works  hardy  **  im- 
proves" etery  hour ;  and  u^//  be  very 
goddv 

'  Vandehlth— ^Historical..  Stu- 
died in  France-— punted  Marius  ;  (a 
nabUe,  strong,  sUperbly-finished  pic- 
ture,) and  Ari  ad  nb  ;  (a  rather  beau- 
tiful affair)  in  Paris. — For oneof  which, 
he  obtained  a  prize,  we  believe.-^He 
is  a  native  American-^-a  little  Frenchi- 
fied in  his  notions  of  painting ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  decidetC  strong 
tsdent. — We  have  all  heard  of  Aaron 
Burr,  in  this  country — the  American 
C«sar — a  very  dangerous,  and  very  ex- 
traordinary man. — When  Vanderlyn 


his  hand  upon  the  presidential  chair^ 
and  his  foot,  within  one  step  of  the 
American  throne— he  became,  instan- 
taneously as  it  were,  an  outcast,  and 
a  wanderer,  in  a  foreign  country— he 
was  found  and  supported^  in  his  mi- 
sery, by  Vanderlyn,  the  black- 
smith's boy. 

Jarvis  is  not  an  American.  He  is 
an  Englishman.  Eicholt  is  either  a 
German,  or  bom  of  German  parents. 
Peale,  (Charles,)  father  of  Hem- 
brandt,  founder  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  (an  institution  honotirable 
te  America,)  and  a  respectable,  solid 
portrait-painter-^is,  also>  an  English- 
man. He  was  a  saddler*  Jarvis  paint- 
ed fire-buckets  till  he  was  about  nihe- 
teen,  when  he  saw^  and  copied  one  of 
Stewart's  pictures.  He  is  now  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  American  masters. 
T%us,  the  chief  American  painters  are 
Engli^,  by  birth  or  study,  or  both ; 
and  most  of  them  were  mechanicks. 
ThuSi  all  the  Statesmen  were  lawyers ; 
and  almost  aU  the  authors  are  New- 
Englandmen,  (Yankees,)  and  lawyers 
into  the  bargain.  There  are  only  mree 
landscane-painters  of  anv  note ;  two  of 
whom  (Shaw  and  Goy)  are  English- 
men ;  die  other.  Doughty,  an  Ame- 
rican. Shaw  is  very  good ;  but  a  man- 
nerist and  a  plagiarist.  Gmr  is  mid- 
dling ;  but  steids  very  judiciously ; 
and  almost  always  from  the  same 
source ; — Claude,  in  his  water,  sea- 
mist,  and  vapour.  Do uoht  y  is  young ; 
was  a  tanner  and  currier;  has  made 
great  process  ;  and  will  be  something 
extraordinary. 

Tims  mtcn  for  our  omissions;  Now 
for  two  or  three  errors — ^two  of  which 
are  not  ours. — Mr  C.  Harding  was 
not  bom,  as  we  said,  in  Kentudcy ;  he 
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only  '  hroks  out'  in  Kentucky.  Hie 
was  born — somewhere— iu  the  back  ' 
parts  of  New  York.  We  are  sorry  for 
it ;  we  wish  he'd  been  bom  where  we 
said — ^it  would  have  saved  us,  what  we 
hate,  a  correction.  In  our  May  Num- 
ber is  an  article  upon  the  American 
Presidents,  which  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  Europe ;  and  as,  in  every 
case,  the  translator  seems  to  have  been 
confoundedly  puzzled  about  one  or  two 
particular  passages,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  correct  it ; — as  thus,  for  '*  Mr 
Jefferson's  fame  at  Mudichico"  read 
farm  at  Monticello,  (Mr  J.'s  country- 
seat)  ;  and,  for  "  continuance,"  p.  — - 
(our  May  Number  was  borrowed,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  some  weeks  ago,  and 
we  cannot  recollect  the  page,)  read 
countenance. 

Thus  much  to  relieve  our  con- 
science ;  avoid  the  recurrence  of  some 
irresistible  translations ;  and  pave  the 
way  for  our  American  Writers  ; — 
whom  we  now  re-introduce  without 
ceremony. 

Beazly,  or  Beasley,  Dr. — This 
gentleman  wrote  a  large  handsome 
octavo,  some  three  years  ago,  to  prove, 
among  other  matters— ^rstly,  that  one 
John  Locke  was  in  his  right  mind, 
when  he  made  his  book — about~^if  we 
are  not  mistaken — the  Human  Under- 
standing ;  secondly,  that  all  our  Scotch 
metaphysicians,  (Brown,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted,) had  miserably  mistaken  the 
said  John  Locke;  misquoted  him 
shamefully ;  and  misrepresented  him 

like  the  very ^we  won't  say  what — 

as  Dr  B.,  if  our  recollection  serves,  is 
a  clergyman  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Church  of  England"  *  in  America ; 
and  is,  or  was,  a  Professor,  (perhaps  of 
ethicks,)  or  one  of  the  government,  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  to 
boot— where,  if  Salmagundi  may  be 
trusted,  **  ail  the  Professors  wear 
boots :"  and,  thirdly,  that  some  of  the 
best  authenticated  apparitions  and 
ghosts,  that  have  ever  been  heard  of— 
are — probably — ^mere  humbug;  while 
others  are  only  delusions;  and  the 
rest  very  true — to  a  certain  extent— 
in  a  certain  way.  Nor  is  this  all.  Sur- 
prising as  the  work  may  appear  so  far, 
the  best  part  of  the  story  is  to  come. 


The  book  is  a  very  clever  book,  done 
up  in  good  style ;  and  Mr  B.  or  Dr  B. 
does  prove— ^r«% — that  Johu  Locke 
was  in  his  right  mind — in  times  and 
places  when  and  wnere,  to  tell  the 
plain  truth,  (for  which  we  take  no 
little  credit,  by  the  way,  to  ourselves,) 
WE  had  <^ten  had  our  doubts ; — and, 
moreover,  that   he,   the   said  John 
Locke,  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
driving  at,  many  a  time  and  oflt,  when 
— WE  did  not,  while  studying  him, 
(although^  to  come  up  to  the  scratch 
manfully,  we  confess,  that  we  never 
spoke  of  the  matter  at  the  time>  lest  it 
might,  one  day  or  other,  turn  out,  as 
it  has  in  more  than  one  case,  that 
John  Locke  was  right,  and  ourself 
wrong,  after  all ;  he  surprisingly  deu-, 
and  ourself  a  blockhead — ^pass  that,  if 
you  please,  to  our  credit). — ^Well,  ha- 
ving proved  thisjirstly,  (to  our  satis- 
&ction,  and  surprise  of  course,)  he  goes 
on  to  prove,  secondly, — ^and  what  is 
more,  cfoe^  prove,  secondly,  some  droll 
blunders,  to  be  sure,  upon  our  chief 
metaphysicians — our  high  priesthood  ; 
some  of  which  are  only  to  be  account- 
ed for, — charitably  or  decently,^-by 
supposing,  that  our  said  chief  meta- 
physicians had  never  seen  *'  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding;"  quoted 
from  some  other  book,  by  mistake— 
which  had  been  so  lettered  by  mistake ; 
or  copied  from  one  another,  what  had 
been  hastily  vmtten  down,  by  some- 
body, from  recollection, — and  put  a 
wrong  name  to  it ;  and,  thirdly,  Dr  B. 
does  prove,  not  only  as  much  as  he  un- 
dertook to  prove  respecting  apparitions, 
&c.  &c— but  (after  the  £ftstiion  of  his 
countrymen,  who  do  everything  so 
thoroughly)  rather  more.    It  remind- 
ed us  of  Dr  Hayden  ;  who  proved  the 
universal  deluge,  and  the  Bible,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  water-rolled  peb- 
bles on  one  side  of  a  brook  (Jones's 
Falls)  in  America ;  of  Ira  Hill^  who 
proves  that  there  was  an  universal  de- 
luge-rin  Europe, — because  all  North 
America  arose  instantaneously  out  of 
the  water;  and  that  all  North  Ameri- 
ca arose  instantaneously  out  of  the  wa« 
ter,  because  there  was  an  universal  de- 
luge in  Europe,  and  because  there  is 
no  other  way  of  accoimting  for  it ;— • 


*  Episcopal  Church. — It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  but  we  are  assured  (and  be- 
lieve it)  from  good  authority, — ^that  this  Church,  withodt  any  privilege  or  patronage,  in 
any  way,  (except  what  is  private,)  is  now  increasing  faster  ihan  any  other  in  America. 
We  know,  that,  in  a  worldly,  point  of  view,  it-is  always  more  respectable  there. 
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and  of  Paul  Allen^  (all  three  uative  He  bad  no  poetry ;  ilo  pathos ;  no  wit  i 

born  Yankees^)  who,  while  attacking  no  humour ;  no  pleasantry ;  no  play* 

slavery,  went  rather  out  of  his  way  to  fulness ;  no  passion ;  little  or  no  elo- 

prove,  that  the  Africans  were  nothing  quence ;  no  imagination-r-and,  except 

more  nor  less,  "  according  to  the  re-  where  panthers  were   concerned,    a 

ceived  opinion,"  than  the  children  of  most  penurious  and  bony  invention-— 

Canaan,  whom  the  Almighty,  by  the  meagre  as  death, — and  yet — Slacking  all 

mouth  of  Noah,  doomed  for  ever  to  these  natural  powers — and  worlung 

slavery  (Gen.  ix.  25.)  saying, "  Cur-  away,  in  a  style  with  nothing  remark- 

sed  he  Canaan.  A  servant  of  servants  able  in  it — except  a  sort  of  absolute 

shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  sincerity,  like  that  of  a  man,  who  is 

BiGELow. — ^A Yankee:  formerly edi-  altogetHer   in   earnest,   and  believes 

tor  of  a  magazine,  or  journal,  in  New  every  word  of  his  own  story — ^he  was 

York — ^now,  nobody  knows  where :  one  able  to  secure  the  attention  of  extraor- 

of  those  rolling-stones  that  gather  no  dinary  men,  as  other  people  (who  write 

moss,  which  are  so  common  in  Ame-  better)  would  that  of  children  ; — to 

rica.    He  was  a  bold,  saucy,  unprin-  impress  his  pictures  upon  the  human 

ctpled  writer;  and  was  the  ^r«^  of  heart,  with  such  unexampled  vivacity, 

those  who  ventured,  headforemost,  at  that  no  time  can  obliterate  them :  and, 

Byron.  Mr  B.  bqgan  with  Lord  B.^s  withal,  to  fasten  himself,  with  such 

^'  Lambnt  of  Tasso,  ob  Paofhecy  tremendous  power,  upon  a  common 

OF  Dante  ;"  wrote  a  furious,  black-  incident,  as  to  hold    the    spectator 

guard,  clever  article,  to  prove  that  breathless. 

Lord  Byron  left  out  his  rhymes.    He  His  language  was  downright  nrose 

gave  examples,  which  proved— either  —the  natural  diction  of  themannim- 

that  Byron  was  writing  Uank  verse  at  self— earnest — full  of  substantial  good 

the  time ;  or  that  he,  the  critic,  had  sense,  clearness,  and  simplicity ; — ^very 

mistaken  a  stanza  for  a  couplet— we  sober  and  very  plain,  so  as  to  leave 

forget  which.  only  the  meaning*  upon  the  mind.  No- 

BoLMAN — Dr,apampleteer:  wrote,  body  ever  remembered  the  words  of 
very  sensibly,  upon  many  questions  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  ;  nobody* 
importance  ;  *and  somewhat  about  a  ever  thought  of  the  arrangement ;  yet 
metallic  currency,  and  the  precious  nobody  ever  forgot  what  they  convey- 
metals,  at  a  time  (during  the  late  war,  ed.  You  feel,  after  he  has  described 
in  America)  when  there  were  no  pre-  a  thing — and  you  have  just  been 
cious  metals  in  the  country ;  (out  of  poring  over  the  description,  not  as  if 
Massachusetts,  and  that  neighbour-  you  had  been  reading  about  it ;  but, 
hood) — ^not  enough  silver  and  gold,  if  as  if  you,  yourself,  had  seen  it ;  or,  at 
they  could  have  been  diluted  to  &e  least, — as  if  you  had  just  parted  with 
consistence  of  moonshine,  to  wash  over  a  man  who  had  seen  it — a  man,  whose 
a  thousandth  part  ofthescoimdrel  trash  word  had  never  been  doubted;  and 
that  was  in  circulation,  for  money-^  who  had  been  telling  you  of  it — ^with 
of  course,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  his  face  flushed.  He  wrote  in  this  pe- 
for  speculation,  hypothesis,  and  theory,  culiar  style,  not  from  choice;,  not  be- 
among  the  newspaper-people,  and  cause  he  understood  the  value  or  beau- 
pamphleteers — concerning  a  substitute  ty  of  it,  when  seriously  and  wisely  em- 
for  money.  Dr  B.  did  some  good,  ne-  ployed — but  from  necessity.  He  wrote 
vertheless :  and  one  or  two  of  nis  pam-  after  his  peculiar  fashion,  because  he 
phlets  would  be  worth  looking  into,  was  unable  to  write  otherwise.  There 
now ;  and  that,  9iS  we  take  it,  is  no  was  no  self-denial  in  it ;  no  strong 
common  praise  for  any  pamphlet  or  judgment;  no  sense  of  propriety;  no 
political  squib,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  perception  of  what  is  the  true  source 
years  after  it  has  burnt  out.  of  dramatic  power  (distinctness*'— vi- 

Baown — Chaales  Brockden. —  vidness.)    While  hunting  for  a  sub- 

Thls  was  a  good  fellow ;  a  sound,  ject,  he  nad  the  good  luck  to  stumble 

hearty  specimen    of   Trans- Atlantic  upon  one  or  two  (having  had  the  good 

stuff.    Brown  was  an  Amenean  to  the  luck  before,  to  have  the  yellow  fever) 

back-bone — without  knowing  it.    He  that  suited  his  turn  of  expression, 

was  a  novelist ;  an  imitator  of  God-  while  he  was  imbued,  heart  and  soul, 

win,  whose  Caleb  Williams  made  him.  with  Godwin's  thoughtful  an4  explo- 

•  Or,  as  the  Qcartehly  would  say — Not  anybody. 
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ring  manner :  and  thesd  one  or  two,  he 
wore  to  death.  The  very  incidents^ 
which  were  often  common-place,  are 
tossed  up^  oyer  and  over  again — with  a 
tiresome  circumstantiality^  when  he  H 
not  upon  these  particular  suhjects.-^ 
He  discovered,  at  last  perhaps^  as  ma^ 
ny  wiser  men  have  done — ymetx  there 
woB  no  use  injthe  discovery — that  it  is 
much  easier  to  suit  the  subject  to  the 
styk^  than  the  style  to  the  subject ; — no 
easy  matter  to  cnange  your  language^ 
or  cast  off  your  identity — your  indivi- 
duality-^but '  mighty  easy/  as  a  Vir- 
ginian would  say,  to  change  your  theme* 

BaowK  was  one  of  the  only  three  or 
four  professional  authors^  that  Ameri- 
ca has  ever  produced.  He  was  the 
first.  He  began^  as  all  do,  by  writing 
for  the  newspapers-— where  that  splen- 
dour of  dktion^  for  which  the  South- 
em  Americans  are  so  famous — ^is  al- 
ways in  blast :  He  was  thought  little 
or  nothing  of^  by  his  countrymen; 
rose,  gradually^  fVom  the  newspapers 
to  the  magazines,  and  circulating  li- 
braries ;  lived  miserably  poor ;  died^ 
M  he  livedo  miserably  poor  ;  and  went 
into  his  grave  with  a  broken  heart. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia ;  lived 
in  Philaddphia — or — ^as  his  country- 
men would  sar^  with  more  propriety^ 
^  put  up'— (as  ne  did — with  everything 
-^literal  starvation — and  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  dirtiest  and  least 
respectable  part  of  the  town)—*  tar- 
ried'— ^lingered  in  Philadelphia;  and 
had  the  good  lUck — God  help  him — to 
did  in  Philadelphia,  while  it  was  the 
*  Athens  op  Amebic  a'— the  capital 
city,  in  truths  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

He  Was  there>  during  the  yellow  fe- 
ver of  1798 — {Hence  the  terrible  reali- 
ty of  his  descriptions,   in   Arthur 


Mervtn^  and  Ormoki)) — ^a  pesti- 
lence^ that,  like  the  plague  of  London^ 
turned  a  city  into  a  sohtude-^  place 
of  sepulture — till  the  grass  grew  in  the 

streets. He  had  no  means  of  escape 

^-he  had  a  large  family — a  wife  Qo 
whom  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the 
acconrplishment  of  his  w6rks — a  very 
superior  and  interesting  woman)  and 

several  children — dau^ters. Yet 

— yet — ^he  had  no  means  of  escape. 
The  fever  raged  vrith  especial  mabg- 
nity  in  his  neighbourhood — he^  him- 
self, and  several  of  his  family,  were  ta- 
ken down,  with  it— but,  whither  were 
they  to  fly? — how? — in  dead  eart^ 
with  a  yellow  flag  steaming  over  thetn 
— to  the  hospitals,  where  the  '  detes- 
table matter,'  of  which  he  speaks,  was 
accumulating  by  cartloads. — ^No,  it 
was  better  to  die  at  home-^with  his 
own  family — dissolve  in  his  own  house, 
at  least ; — and  keep  out  everything — 
even  to  the  very  sunshine  and  air  of 
heaven,  both  of  which  were  smoking 
with  pestilence— by  barring  the  win- 
dows— securing  the  doors— and  mak-< 
ing  the  whole  house  dsek. 

He  lived  in  *  Eleventh  Street'— (we  ' 
mention  this  for  the  information  of  nis 
townsmen — not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
whom  know  it :  of  his  countrymen— 
not  one  in  a  million  of  whom,  out  of 
Athens,  ever  would  know  it,  but  for 
us) — ^between  '  walnut'  and  *  chesnulT 
■—on  the  eastern  side — ^in  a  low,  dirty, 
two-story  brick  house;  standing  a 
little  in  from  the  street — with  never  a 
tree  nor  a  shrub  near  it — ^lately  in  the 
occupation  of — or,  as  a  Yankee  wouH 
say,  *'  improved "  by,  an  actor-man, 
wnose  name  was  Darling. 

By  great  good  luck,  surprising  per- 
severance, and  munlflcent  patronage 
— for  America* — ^poor  Brown  succeed-^ 


*  A  few  facts  will  shew  what  is  reckoned  ^  munificent  patronage*  in  America.  Two 
hundred  dollars  (about  45/.)-^payabIe  partly,  or  wholly,  in  booki>^e  best  of  paper 
money  by  the  way — are  noro,  even  to  this  hour,  consider^  a  good  price,  for  a  ^>od  no- 
vel, in  two  American  volumes,  (which  make  from  three,  to  four,  here.)  When  R. 
Walsh,  Jr.  Bsuuire,  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  American  Olympus,  (having  been 
puffed  in  the  Edinboro',  for  some  blackguard  thunder  and  lightning  about  Napoleon, 
whose  eharacter  neither  party  ever  understood,)  he  was  employed  by  a  confederacy  of 
pub&hers,  to  e^t  a  Quarterly  JoumaL  They  paid  nothing  to  contributors,  ot  whom 
Wakh  made  continual  use — spared  no  trouble — stuck  at  nothing,  in  the  experiment ; — 
pud  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars  (340i)  a-number— 4ind  fidled^--of  course.  Allan  was 
to  have  had  three  thousand  (680A>  for  ihe  Am.  RsvoLUTiOK^but  he  never  wrote  a 
word  of  it. — Neal  and  Watkins  wrote  it.  All  as  got  nothing ;  Watkiks  the  same  s 
Neal,  1000  dollars,  in  promises— which  produced  some  3,  or  400  dollar^— (7d/.>— It 
is  in  two  vols.  8vo.  BaECKEKBiDG£  got  500  dollars  (110/.)  cash^  for  the  copyrmht  of 
his  AmeS-ican  War  :  Neal  200  dollars— <4SiL)—ca«A,  for  the  copyright  of  ^eep 
Cqox— ^  small  novel :  2.  vols,  ^his  first  literary  essay — Cooper  published  the  Spy  on 
his  own  account.  It  has  produced  about  tix  hundred  pounds.^in  Gvery  way,  to  him :  but 
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.e4*— (n^^ch*-  ^  ^^^fi  Poly-glott  Bible 
piaker  succaeded^  whose  {Hreface  al-^ 
ways  brings  the  t^rs  Into  our  eye»H> 
in  burying  all  his  friends — outliving 
all  confidence  in  himself-^wasting  for- 
tune after  fortune — ^breaking  his  Ic^^ 
and  wearing  out  his  life^  in  deplorahle 
slavery,  i^thout  even  knowing  it.) — 
Even  so,  poor  Brown  succeeded — in 
getting  out — by  piece-uie^l,  a  small, 
miserable,  Jirst  edition— on  miserable 
paper  (even  for  that  country) — a  first 
volume  of  one  or  two  of  his  worts — 
the  second  volume  follovnng,  at  an  in<^ 
tcrval — perhaps  of  years — ^the  second 
edition  never — ^never,  even  to  this  hour. 
—Yet  will  these  people  Halk  of  their 
native  literature* 

There  has  never  been ;  or,  as  the 
QuAKTEiiLY  would  have  it— there  has 
not  ever  been,  any  second  edition,  of 
anything  that  Brown  ever  wrote-^in 
America,  we  mean.  We  say  this,  with 
some  positiveness  (notwithstanding 
the  most  unprofitable  uproar  lately 
made  about  him  there, — for  whicn 
we  shall  give  the  reasons,  before  we 
have  done  with  Brother  Jonathan^* 
45Ut  where  it  may — ^hit  or  miss) — ^be- 
cause we  know,  that,  very  lately,  it  was 
impossible  to  find,  even  in  the  circu- 
lating libraries  of  his  native  city  (Phif- 
ladelphia)  any  complete  edition  of  hia 
works: — Because  we  know,  that,  when 
they  are  found,  anywhere  (in  America) 
they  are  odd  volumes— of  the  same 
edition,  so  far  as  we  can  judge — print- 
ed ^  all  of  a  heap'— or  samples  of  some 
English  edition  : — Because  a  young 
Maryland  lawyer  told  ourself,  not 
long  ago,  that  he  had  been  offered  an 
armful  of  Brown's  novels — ^by  a  rela- 
tion of  Brown's  family) — wnich  were 
lying  about  in  a  garret,  and  had  been 
lying  about,  in  the  same  place,  the 
Lord  knows  how  long — ^if  he  would 
carry  them  away — or,  as  he  said, '  tote 
'em  off,  ye  seew'  But,  being  a  shrewd 
young  fellow — ^not  easily  *  cotch ;'  ha^ 
ving  heard  about  an  executor  de  son 
tort,  for  meddling  with  a  dead  man's 
goods — and  suspecting  some  trick  (like 
the  people,  to  whom  crowns  were  of- 
ferea,  on  a  wager,  at  sixpence  a-piece,) 
he  cocked  his  eye — pulled  his  hat  over 
one  ear-^-screwed  up  his  mouth,  and 
walked  off,  whistling  'Tain't  the  truck 
for  trowsers,  tho' — 

Someyearsago,  we  tookupCHABLEs 


Beockeien'B&owk  ;  disinterred  him ; 
embalmed  him ;  did  him  up,  decently ; 
and  put  him  back  ag»in — (that  is— ^ 
one  of  us  did  so.)*^ince  then,  poor 
Brown  baa  had  no  peace,  for  his  toun-f 
Irymen.  We  opened  upon  the  North 
American  creature— 'making  him  break 
cover ;  and  riding  after  him,  as  if  lie 
were  worth  our  while.  TTien — hut 
never  till  then — (we  were  the  first)— < 
did  they  give  tongue,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic — ^We  puffed  him  a 
little.  They  have  blown  him  up-^*8ky« 
high.'— 'We  went  up  to  him,  reverently, 
-r-they,  head-over-neels.  We  flattei«d 
him  somewhat— for  he  deserved  it; 
and  was  atrociously  neglected.  But 
they  have  laid  it  on  with  a  trowel.^-**- 
He  would  never  have, been  heard  of,, 
but  for  us.— They  are  determined, 
now,  that  we  shall  never  hear  of  any-* 
thing  else. — We  licked  him  into  shape: 
they  have  slobbered  him — as  the  ana- 
conda would  a  buffaloe  (if  she  could: 
find  one) — till  one  cannot  bear  to  look  • 
at  him.  We  pawed  him  over,  till  he 
was  able  to  stand  alone — ^in  his  own 
woods — they — till  he  can  neither  stand  - 
nor  go;  till  we  should  not  know  our 
own  cub,  if  we  saw  hinu 

The  talking  about.him  began,  clum- 
sily enough^^md,  as  usud,  with  a 
most  absurd  circum^etion,  in  the 
North  American  Review:  All  the 
newspapers  followed— of  course^  all 
the  magazines — tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail : 
And  then,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
came  out  proposals  from  a  New- 
Yorker,  to  publish  a  handsome  edi- 
tion of  Brown's  Novels  ;  at  less,  we 
believe,  than  one  dollar  (48.  6d.)  a- 
volume— *  worthy  of  him— -worthy  of 

the  age and — worthy  of  Amenoa,' 

— ^by  subscription, 

Th^e  the  matter  ended.  Noibing 
more  was  done — of  course.  The  fa*> 
mily  were  scattered — ^very 'likely  to. 
the  four  winds  of  heaven ; — and  what 
if  there  was  a  niece  living  in  Phila- 
delphia— that  was  no  business  of  theirs. 
They  talked  about  his  boobs ;  but  no- 
body thought  of  subscribing.  They 
called  him  the  "  Scott"  of  America^- 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

It  was  one  thing  to  make  a  noise ; ' 
another  to  pay  money.     His  coun- 
trymen had  kicked  up  a  dust,  about 
his  grave — talked  of  the  **  star-span- 
gled banner" — and  what  more  would 


would  not  have  sold  for  Jifiy  in  MS. Think  of  that— when  Mr  Irving  gets  Jlfleen 

liundred pound»-^for  the  second  ^dl/»oti— of  sonje  tolerable  itories,  which  altogether, 
would  not  make  one  volume  of  a  Yankee  noveL 
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ye  expect  of  fttf  ooontryraen  ?  The 
whole  commiinity  were  up  in  anns— 

nie  were  ready  to  go  a  pilgrimage 
is  birth-place — ^if  there  were  no 
toll  to  pay — ^but  not  one  in  a  million 
can  telt  to  this  honr^  where  he  was 
bom — ^where  he  lived— -where  he  died 
-v-or  what  he  has  written.  They  had 
ransacked  the  circulating  libraries^ 
anew;  looked  into  such  of  his  novels^ 
as  they  could  find^  most  of  them  for 
the  first  time^  and  the  **  balance^"  for 
die  last  time ;  dried  out  the  grease — 
righted  the  leaves — ^wrote  over  the 
margins — dog-eared  what  was  agree- 
able^hurried  thi^ugh  a  part — skip- 
ped the  rest— smuttied  their  fingers-— 
paid  a  ^  fippenny  bit'  a-head — and  what 
more  would  you  have  ? 

They  had  braced  of  their  national 
spirit^  as  being  unexampled— (they 
were  right-^it  is  unexampled^  :  of 
their  national  genius^  which  haa  been 

able  to  "  extort"  praise  from  us in 

^ite  of  our  teeth  j — they  had  made  a 
plenty  of  noise  about  poor  Brown ; 
hurraed^  like  fine  fellows^  for  Ameri- 
can literature— and  what  more  would 
any  reasonable  man — ^who  knows  them 
thoroughly — desire  ? 

BaowN  wrote  Arthur  Mervyk 
Edgar  Huntly  ;  Clara  Howard 
Wieland;  Jane  Talbot  ; Ormokd 
and  some  papers,  which  have  since 
been  collected^  and  called  the  Biblo- 

QUIST. 

Clara  Howard  and  Jane  Tal- 
bot are  mere  newspaper  novels; 
sleepy,  dull  common-sense — very  ab- 
solute prose — nothing  more.  ^ 

Arthur  Mervyn  is  remarkably 
well  managed,  on  many  accounts ;  and 
miserably  in  others.  It  was  the  first, 
the  germ  of  all  his  future  productions. 

Walbeck    was   MiMdf- ^he   never 

equalled  him,  afterwards — though  he 
did  play  him  ofi^,  with  a  new  name  and 
a  new  aress,  in  every  new  piece.  Ex- 
planations were  designed — ^half-given, 
but  never  finished :  machinery,  half 
disclosed — and  then  forgotten,  or 
abandoned. — Brown  intended,  at  some 
future  day,  to  explain  the  schoolmas- 
ter, that  seduced  the  sister  of  Mer- 
vyn, into  Walbeck : — Incidents  are 
introduced,  with  ^eat  emphasis,  which 
lead  nowliere — to  nothing ;  and,  yet, 

are  repeated  in  successive  works. 

Thus — (we  speak  only  from  recollec- 
tion— and  have  not  seen  one  of  the 
books  for  many  a  year) — ^in  Arthur 
Mervjm,  Edgar  Huntly,  and,  perhaps, 
in  Jane  Talbpt,  a  sum  of  money  comes 


into  the  possession  of  '^  another  pei> 
Mm"— 'Who  oonterts  it,  under  strong 
temptation,  to  his  own  use.-^— Let  us 
pass  on. 

Edgar  Huntlt  was  die  second  es- 
say—Ormond,  the  last  About  Wie- 
land  we  are  not  verv  certain.  These 
three  are  unfinished,  irregular,  sur- 
prising afl^irs.  All  are  remarkable  for 
vividness,  circumstantiality,  and  start- 
ling disclosures,  here  and  there :  yet 
all  are  full  of  perplexity — incoherence 
— and  contradiction.  Sometimes,  you 
are  ready  to  believe  that  Biown  had 
made  up  the  whole  stories,  in  his  own 
mind,  before  he  had  put  his  pen  to 
the  paper ;  at  others,  you  would  swear 
that  he  had  either  never  seen,  or  for- 
gotten, the  beginning,  before  he  came 
to  the  end,  of  his  own  story.  Yon 
never  know,  for  example,  in  Edgar 

Huntly,  whether an  Irishman, 

whose  name  we  forget — a  principal 
character,  is,  or  is  not,  a  murderer. 
Brown,  himself,  seems  never  to  have 
made  up  his  own  mind  on  that  point. 
So— in  Wieland — you  never  know 
whether  Brown  is,  or  is  not,  in  ear- 
nest— whether  Wieland  was,  or  way 
not,  supematurally  made  away  with. 
So— in  Ormond— ^who  «?<!*•  the  secret 
witness?— to  what  purpose? — ^Wbat 

a  miserable  catastrophe  it  is Quite 

enough  to  make  anybody  sick  of  pu- 
Hng  explanations. — Now,  alljthis  mys- 
tery is  well  enough,  when  you  under- 
stand the  author's  intention.  Byron 
leaves  a  broken  chain — ^for  us  to  guess 
by — when  his  Corsair  is  gone.  We 
see  that  he  scorns  to  explain.  Byron 
is  mysterious — Brown  only  perplex- 
ing. Why  ? — Because  Brown  under- 
takes to  explain  ;  and  fails.  Brown 
might  have  refused  as  Byron  did.  We 
should  have  liked  him,  if  he  had,  all 
the  better  for  it;  as  we  do  Byron. 
But  we  shall  never  forgive  him,  or 
any  other  man,  dead  or  alive^  who 
skulks  out  of  any  undertaking,  with 
an  air — as  if  not  he,  but  other  people 

are  to  be  pitied. We  have  our  eye 

on  a  case,  in  point ;  but— ^no  matter 
now. 

Brown  wanted  material.  What  lit- 
tle he  found,  though  it  had  all  the 
tenuity  of  pure  gold,  he  drew  out,  by 
one  contrivance  and  another,  till  it  dis- 
appeared in  his  own  hands.  So  long 
as  it  would  bear  its  own  weight,  he 
would  never  let  go  of  it ;  and,  when 
it  broke — he  woiud  leave  off  8]Hnning,' 
for  a  time,  as  if  his  heart  had  broken 
with  it.    He  would  seem  to  have  al-' 
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iHiTt  ti^en  tip  a  new  piece  before  he 
had  thrown  o£Pthe  M  one  (we  do  not 
mean  that  Old  One^  whom  it  is  ra^ 
ther  difficult  for  any  author  to  throw 
off,  after  he  has  once  given  himself 
up  to,  the  harlotry  of  the  imagina^ 
tion)— to  have  clung,  always,  to  one 
tw  two  favourite  ideas— the  Ventrilo* 

quist— and  the  yellow  fever as  if 

tney  were  his  nest-e^s:  one  might 
have  written,  with  as  much  propriety, 
at  the  end  of  any  story  that  he  ever 
wrote,  as  in  almost  any  part  of  it — 
after  the  fashion  of  Magazines — ^'  to 
BE  CONTINUED."  Thisgrew,of  coorse, 
out  of  a  system  which  prevailed,  then 
«— and  is  now  taking  a  new  shape  in 
the  twopenny  publication  of  costly 
works,  by  the  number.  He  was  a  story- 
teller by  profession.     Like  **•••♦ 
He  knew,  very  well— as  did  Hajji  Ba- 
4)a— that  nobody  will  pay  for  a  joke, 
if  he  can  help  it ;  that,  lunging  point 
foremost,  with  an  epigram—- is  like 
Itinning  hilt  first  with  a  small  sword ; 
4hat  no  man  likes  working  for  a  dead 
hofse  ;  that,  if  you  want  your  pay  for 
a  fat  story,  you  must  ^o  round  with 
your  hat,  before  you  have  come  to  the 
Knob.  He  was  a  magazine  writer ;  and 
jather  'cute.    Thore  was  no  stealing 
his  bait  If  you  nibbled,  you  were  in^ 
for  the  whole — ^like  a  woman  in  love- 
hook,  trap,  and  all.    Money-lenders ; 
gamblers ;  and  subscribers  to  a  story 
—which  is"  to  be  continued"  nobody 
knows  how  long,  are  all  in  the  same 
pickle.    They  must  lend  more ;  play 
higher ;  and  shell  out,  again — or  all 
4hat  has  been  done,  goes  for  nothing. 
You  must  have  the  last  part  of  a  sto- 
rj — or  the  first,  is  of  no  use  to  you : 
^this  very  article,  now,  is  a  pretty  il- 
Ittstratbn)— our  author  knew  this. 
He  never  let  go  of  more  than  one  end 
of  a  story;  at  a  time— even  when  he 
had  sold  out.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
entirely  he  would  forget  where  his 
own  traps  lay — ^while  he  was  forging 
bait ;  his  own  hooks,  whiles  he  was 
counterfeiting  the  flies.  «The  curious 
box— broken  to  pieces,  at  night,  so 
^aysteriously  (in  the  Sleep  Walkbe) 
is  in  point.    We  could  dte  fifty  more 
eases.  The  secret  witness  is  hard- 
ly anything  else,  but  a  similar  box 
— knocked   apart,    in   a  mvsterious 
manner — the  Lord  knows  wherefore. 
So  with  WiEXAND  :  In  every  case, 
yoa  leave  off,  in  a  tease — a  sort  of  un- 
€omf«rtable,fidgetting,  angry  perplex- 
ity'^ashomed  of  the  concern,  that  you 
Vol.  XVI. 


have  shewn — and  quite  iii  a  huff  with 
him — ^very  much  as  if  you  had  been 
running  yourself  to  death — ^in  a  hot 
wind — after  a  catastrophe—with  the 
tail  soaped. 

Yet,  our  conclusion  respecting 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  is  this. 
He  was  the  Godwin  of  America.  Had 
he  lived  here— or  anywhere,  but  in 
America — ^he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  roost  capital  story-tellers — in  a 
serious  way,  that  ever  lived.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  one  story  of  his,  which 
will  be  remembered  or  read,  after  his 
countrymen  shall  have  done  justice  to 
the  genius  that  is  really  among  them. 
They  have  enough  of  it — and  of  the 
right  sort — if  they  will  only  give  it 
fair  play.  Let  them  remember  that 
BO  roan  will  be  great,  unless  he  work 
hard ;  that  no  man  will  work  hard, 
unless  he  is  obliged — and  that  those 
who  do  so  woHc,  cannot  afford  to  work 
for  nothing,  and  find  themselves.  It 
would  be  well  for  his  countrymen  to 
profit  by — not  imitate — we  despise 
imitation  even  of  what  is  exceUent*— 
it  would  be  well  fbr  them  to  profit  by* 
his  example.  We  want  once  more, 
before  we  die,  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
a  real  North  American.  God  send 
that  we  may ! 

Brown's  personal  appearance  waH 
remark&ble.  He  was  a  tall  man — 
with  a  powerful  frame — and  little  or 
no  flesh.  It  wSs  inipossible  to  pass  him,* 
in  the  street,  without  stopping  to  look 
at  him.  His  pale,  sallow,  straiif^e  com- 
plexion ;  straight  black  hair — **  black 
as  death ;"  the  melancholy,  broken- 
hearted look  of  his  eyes ;  his  altogether 
extraordinary  face — ^if  seen  once,  was 
never  to  be  forgotten.  He  would  be 
met,  week  after  week — ^month  after 
month — before  he  died,  walking  to 
and  fro,  in  some  unfVequented  street 
of  his  native  town,  for  hours  and  hours 
together — generally  at  a  very  early 
time  in  the  morning — ^lost  in  thought, 
and  looking  like  a  ship-wrecked  man. 
Nobody  knew  him — nobody  cared  for 
him — (till  WE  took  up  his  cause) — he 
was  only  an  author — yet,  when  we 
have  described  him,  everybody  in  Phi- 
ladelphia will  recollect  him.  After 
having  walked,  in  this  way,  for  seve- 
ral hours,  he  would  return  to  his  de- 
solate, miserable,  wretched  family,  and 
fall  to  writing,  as  if  he  bad  not  ano- 
ther hour  to  live.  We  do  not  know 
his  age — nor  the  time  of  his  death, 
precisely.  But  it  must  have  been  about 
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1813 — and  he  was  i^ot*  far  from  35. 
He  went  off  in  a  lingering  consomp* 
tion^  with  a  broken  heart — and  a  spi- 
rit absolutely  crashed. 

I  saw  him^  said  Mr  Sully,  the 
painter^  whom  we  have  given  a  sketch 
of,  in  our  August  number — I  saw  him, 
a  little  time  before  his  death.  I  had 
never  xnown  him — ^never  heard  of  him 
— never  read  any  of  his  works.  He  was 
in  a  deep  decline.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  November — our  Indian  summer — 
when  the  air  is  full  of  smoke.  Passing 
a  window,  one  day — I  was  caught  by 
the  sight  of  a  man — ^with  a  remark-^ 
able  physiognomy — ^writing,  at  a  ta- 
ble, in  a  dark  room.  The  sun  shone 
<lirectly  upon  his  head.  I  never  shall 
forget  it.  The  dead  leaves  were  fall- 
ingy  then — ^it  was  Charles  Brockden 
Brown. 

Irving,  in  his  '*  Tales,"  has  pur- 
loined a  head,  and  a  scene,  ^m  Brown 
— probably,  without  knowing  it;  as 
Brown  purloined  from  Godwin — ^if  so 
— why,  so  much  the  better  for  all  par- 
ties. It  has  been  the  rage  of  late.  In 
•  WiELAND,  there  is  a  description  of  a 
murderer's  face,  appearing  in  a  de- 
serted house — at  night.  Irving  makes 
direct  use  of  this  head,  in  the  n^[ro> 
looking  over  the  rock ;  and,  indirectly ^ 
in  his  account  of  the  pictTU*e,  which, 
in  its  frightful  distinctness,  is  not  only 
very  like  Brown,  but  wholly  unlike 
Irving.  Yet,  what  are  we  to  expect 
of  a  "  traveller"  who  does  not  even 
pretend  to  know  his  own  property ; 
whose  *^  trunk/'  as  he  says  himself^ 
is  full  only  of  odds  and  ends — ^belong- 
ing to  other  people?  Greofirey  used 
once,  to  remind  us,  in  his  veneration 
for  the  antique,  of  the  man  who  had 
an  old  jack-knife,  which  he  held  in 
^uch  veneration — that,  in  prepress  of 
time,  he  put — first  a  handle  to  it — 
and  then  a  blade :  Now,  he  reminds 
us  of  a  very  dear  friend,  who  com- 
plains, that  he  never  says  a  good  thing, 
but  he  is  in  doubt,  immediately,  about 
its  being  his  own ;  is  always  fancying 
that  he  must  have  read  it,  or  seen  it, 
or  heard  of  it,  before — and  what  is 
harder  yet — he  says,  *'  whenever  I 
whisper  the  thing,  to  my  particular 
friends — they  always  appear  to  think 
so,  too."  It  is  a  deplorable  case,  to  be 
sure.  More  of  Irving,  however,  in  due 
season  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  give  him 
the  pro- by,  without  a  question  ot  two. 
GeolFrey  is  a  devilish  good  fellow  afttf 
all,  in  uie  genteel-comedy  way;  and^ 


aometimes,  in  bread  qnidl  hiiaKmr,«r 
we  mean  to  shew,  after  our  own  fa^ 
shion,  by  and  by.  But — ^but— if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  he  wrote  a  very  fine 
thing,  about  Mr  T.  Campbell,  in 
America — by  way  of  introducti&n  to 
Mr  C.'s  poetry.  Mr  I.  then  came  over 
the  water ;  or,  as  they  say  on  t'other 
side — ^  came  out"— and  ^ir  C.  wrote 
some  very  pretty  thing — in  London— 
about  Mr  I.,  of  course.  Mr  I.  then 
wrote  a  paper  or  two — could  he  do 
less? — for  the  New  Monthly.  But — 
now,  we  are  coming  to  it — and  if  it 
he  true,  it  is  too  bad— we  speak  only 
from  hearsay,  not  having  seen  the 
New  Monthly  of  late;  Uiey  do  say 
that  a  certain  ^'«ome  periodical,"  which* 
Geoffirey  had  been  told  about,  or  heard 
of,  but  had  never  seen— as  containing 
a  tertain  story,  **^  iu  print,"  which 
Greoffirey  himself  tells,  and,  they  do 
say,  spoils  iu  teUing — t*  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  itself,  edited 
by  Mr  T.  Campbell  himself.  If  so, 
what  a  predicament!  how  very  un- 
comfortable for  some  folks  \ 

But  let  us  finish  with  Brown« 
Irving  is  not  alone  under  this  charge 
of  purloining  from  him — ^his  fiice  and 
eyes. — ^There  are  Neal  and  Coopsa 
— both  of  them  have  stolen  bis  cata- 
mounts, and  played  the  devil  with  his 
Indians.  Neal,  however,  is  content 
with  ^*  catching  the  idea  " — and  work- 
ing it  up,  till  it  scratches  his  own  fin- 
gers. But  Cooper — so  far  as  he  can — 
steals  the  broom  ready  made !  Neal  is 
altogether  too  much  of  a  poet.  He 
overdoes  every  thing — pumps  thelight- 
ning  into  you,  till  ib  is  out  of  breath, 
and  yoHf  in  a  blaze. — In  his  ludd  in- 
tervals, he  appears  to  be  a  very  sensi- 
ble fellow ;  but,  in  his  paroxysms- 
there  is  not  a  page  of  his,  mat  wouldn't 
take  fire,  in  a  high  vrind.  He  writes 
volume  after  Tolume,  to  the  tune  of 
three  or  four  a-month ;  hardly  one  (^ 
wiiich  it  is  possible  to  read  thiou^  r 
and  yet>  we  could  hardly  open  at  a 
p8ssage,without  finding  some  evidence 
of  extraordinary  power— prodi^us 
energy— or  acute  thinking.  He  is,  un- 
deniably, the  most  original  writa,  that 
America  has  produced — thinks  hkn« 
self  the  cleverest  fellow  in  America — 
and  does  not  scruple  to  say  so.— He  is 
in  Europe  now. 

So,  with  Cooper.  The  only  cata- 
mount, that  ever  he  ventured  upon, 
was  a  tame  one,  which  had  escaped 
out  of  Brown's  dntdies,  fir8|»  with 
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his  nails  paired  ;  and  outof  Neal's  of* 
fice,  at  last,  witb  a  bell  on. — ^^However 
—-all  in  good  time.  We  shall  soon 
come  to  him ;  and  if  people  wish  it, 
knock  up  the  whole  alphabet  of  Ame- 
rican writers,  sixteen  to  the  dozen,  in 
H  couple  of  hours. 

Ca  rey — Matthew  :  An  Irishman : 
formerly  the  most  respectable  pub- 
Hsher  in  America ;  now  retired,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  boys.  He  has  written  upon 
everything — always  respectably ;  and, 
sometimes,  with  remarkable  clever- 
ness. He  is  a  laborious  collector  of 
facts ;  and  a  good  reasoner.  His 
Olive  Branch  has  gone  through  a 
'dozen  or  twenty  editions  in  America. 
It  was  a  political  book,  which  came 
out "  very  providentially,"  and  with  a 
good  effect— just  when  the  two  great 
•parties  of  ^e  country,  were  ready  to 
go  to  loggerheads,  and  break  up  the 
confederacy.  It  is  a  disclosure  of  their 
*'  faults  on  both  sides."  Another  work 
of  his,  about  Ireland,  with  a  Latin 
<i//e— which  we  beg  leave  to  forget — 
is  a  book  which  might  be  repubUsbed 
here  to  advantage.  It  is  full  of  histo- 
rical facts ;  and,  allowing  a  little  for 
the  superfluous  heat  of  an  Irishman, 
where  the  wrongs  of  his  country  are 
concerned,  we  would  speak  of  it,  as  a 
book,  which  might  be  read,  at  home, 
with  serious  advantage. 

Coffin — a  Yankee :  writes  under 
the  title  of  "  the  Boston  Bard." — 
Phoebus,  as  Lord  Byron  says — Phoe- 
bus, what  a  name ! — We  have  seen  so 
much  of  his  poetry,  of  late  years,  in 
the  American  papers,  that  we  are  half 
afraid,  now,  to  open  one, — ^unless  our 
fingers  are  fire-proof : — ^and,  whenever 
we  find  a  piece  with  his  name  to  it — 
we  always  cut  it  out — at  arm's  length 
— and  put  it  by.  It  saves  phosphorus : 
—and  is  useful  in  many  ways,  as  in 
lighting  s^ars,  &c.  &c.  Still,  how- 
ever— we  do  confess,  (rather  reluc- 
tantly,) that  we  have  seen  some  poetry 
t)f  his,  which  was,  beautiful  and  sin- 
cere.— We  don't  happen  to  recollect 
any,  now ;  and,  if  we  did,  would  not 
quote  it,  believing  that  some  of  our 
own,  though  not  c6Unted  off,  will  read 
better,  here.  So^-pass  him  over  to 
immortality. 

Coleman — Ed.  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  :  a  lawyer :  a  pretty  cle- 
ver fellow,  in  his  way :  a  good  law  re- 
porter— ^but,  in  the  belles  letlres  busi- 
ness, about  which  he  is  eternally  gos- 
siping to  the  annoyance  of  everybody. 


but  his  own  family, — ^in  that<'are  mat- 
ter, as  a  Yankee  would  say,  he  cuts 
thick  on  the  skull,  I  guess. — Some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  he  was  deliver- 
ed of  naif  a  pair  of  twins — and  is  do- 
ing well,  yet ;  although  the  other  half 
has  never  appeared. — Mr  Jefferson, 
himself,  was  the  father — and  the  mid- 
wife. The  half  that  was  hor*,  is  a 
very  respectable  affair ;  and  is  chris- 
tened Lex  Merc  atori  a  Americana 
— ^VoL.  II. — We  should  hardly  men- 
tion Dr  C,  were  he  not  considered 
by  the  people  of  New  York — ^rather 
high  authority — in  polite  literature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate, 
either  for  Dr  C. ;  the  people  of  New 
York ;  or  polite  literature  ; — ^for,  to 
speak  plainly — after  the  manner  of 
men — (the  men  of  old  Ken  tuck) — his 
notions,  about  that  'are  sort  o*  truck, 
are  a  Uttle  of  the  damn'dest. 

Comedies — See  Drama.    No  such 

thing  in  America.  One  Mr  White  has 

written  two  or  three;  but  we  have 

never  s^n  or  read  them.    They  are 

-  spoken  well  of— in  America. 

Cooper— Novelist :  formerly  a 
•midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy: 
wrote  Precaution  ;  T«e  Spy  ;  The 
Pioneers;  and  The  Pilot. — Style 
without  peculiarity — brilliancy,  or 
force — very  much  improved  of  late : 
considerable  dramatick  power  ;  very 
^e  talents  in  filling  up  a  picture : — 
imitates  the  great  Scotch  Novelist — 
not  so  much,  in  any  one  thing — as  al- 
together :  has  done  his  best. — ^Pre- 
caution is  mere  newspaper  stuff.— 
— a?here  is  hardly  a  fine  passage  in  it 
— with  which  our  memory  is  afiifcted. 
The  Spy — the  most  popular  novel  ever 
produced  in  that  country,  by  a  native, 
is  vei'y  good— as  a  whole :  but  rather 
too  full  of  stage- tricks  and  clap- traps. 
Thus,  the  Spy  himself— (who  is  a  fail- 
ure, by  the  way — a  dead  hum — ^any- 
thing; might  have  been  made  of  him, 
after  the  allusion  ito  his  father— no- 
■  thing  is) — appears  whenever  he  is  not 
expected — it  is  a  pretty  rule  in  the 
drama — bad  in  a  noyel  ^  and  swallows, 
among  other  matters,  a  protection, 
given  to  ^ave  his  life — -just  when  the 
time  arrives,  for  which  it  was  given  ; 
apd  where  nothings  else  can  kVe  him : 
— the  disguises ;  the  pathos ;  the  love- 
parts  ;  the  heroicks— are  all  coQtgQip- 
tible.'  In  other  matters,  it  is  a  capital 
novel.  Pioneers — (observe  the  or- 
der in  which  these  works  have  appear- 
ed— ^it  looks  well,  for  a  young  author. 
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who  grows  boid  vrith  tuccen) — s 
heavy  piece  of  repedtion  in  all  the  best 
cboracters :  some  noUe  scenes :  and  a 
pretty  considerable  share  of  lead. 
LEATUER-STOCKiNoistnie — WE  have 
known  such  a  fellow. — Pilot — ^have 
never  read  it  properly :  style  greatly 
improved — some  passages  quite  be- 
yond Cooper — beyond  our  hopes  of 
inn),  we  mean.  ^Ir  C.  is  a  man  of 
sober  talent — ^nothing  more.  There 
are  no  fine  individualities  about  himi 
Nobody  would  know  a  work  of  his,  by 
the  yrork,  itself.  Talk  as  you  please 
about  mannerism.  Extraordinary 
power  cannot  conceal  itself.  The  sta- 
ture of  a  giant  cannot  be  hidden. 

Dance — a  Yankee — a  lawyer,  of 
course ;  Editor  of  the  Nokth  AMEai- 


CAW;  mined  himidif— and  weHni^ 
damned  the  work,  by  a  beaatiM  aitiK 
dc  on  Hazlitt's  Poets,  (1819) — 
Everett  followed  him,  in  the  o^oe 
— a  bad  one— little  nay,  and  bard 
work  ;-r-one  gets  fnore  kicks  than  oop* 
pers,  in  it.  Dance  is  pure,  and  sound 
— uncommon  genius— very  laay — very 
— hangs  fire — ^is  timid ;  and,  when  he 
has  a  chance  for  a  dead  shot,  ^uts  the 
wrong  eye  :  wrote  the  Idle  Man  ;  a 
sleepy,  strong,  quiet,  indolent  paper* 
He  has  written,  allc^etber,  in  many 
years,  about  as  mucii  as  he  should 
have  written,  with  his  abilily,  in  one 
month.  Like  B  ry an  t,  he  mil "  carve 
heads  upon  cherry-stones" — simple* 
tons*— who  cares  for  the  otto  of  prose  } 
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'^  Quacks  put  forth  bills ;  Jackpnddingt  mi^e  harangncs ; 
And  thief  at  Tyburn  talks  before  be  bangs.'* 
^*  Oh,  this  writing  and  reading  !*' 
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It  is  a  terrible  thing,  to  be  sure,  for 
the  peace  and  quietness  of  a  neighbour- 
^ood,  when  a  ^i^tleman,  who  has  lived 
fifty  years  in  it,  makes  up  his  mind  to 
tell  all  that  he  jcnows  about  every- 
body. Friend  or  foe,  such  a  rogue 
sees  no  distinction  of  persons.  Saint  or 
sinner,  your  only  hope  is  never  having 
seen  him  in  all  your  life.  Whether 
ou  have  fired  his  house,  or  cooled 

is  cookmaid — married  his  niece,  or 
stood  goflfather  to  his  son  Jacky — so 
that  he  does  but  know  your  name, — 
eyen  tbdugh  he  can't  spdl  it, — ^the  lo- 
quacious tde-spinner  will  have  a  touch 
at  you. 

But  the  suffering  ^f  the  few  is  the 
gain  of  the  many.  He  who  inhabits  at 
No.  98,  in  Fleet  Street,  can  hardly 
write  two  hundred  pages  about  what 
haj^ns  from  No^  1  to  No.  97 ;  about 
the  wart^  for  instance,  that  appeared, 
in  the  year  of  the  comet,  upon  the  top 
of  Mrs  Tickletoby's  nose— or  the  com 
that  was  cut  every  Wednesday,  all  the 
war,upon  Sir  John  Go-by-the-ground's 
great  toe,  without  adding  something 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  ple^isant 
many,  who  are  always  ready  to  laugh, 
and  don't  much  care  whom,  or  wmit. 


they  laugh  at.  It  was  well  said  by  a 
great  philosopher,  (Dr  Colquhoun,  or 
some  uich  other  **  learned  Theban,") 
that  one  half  the  world  might  '^  bum 
in  ignorance,"  for  all  it  knows  about 
the  affiurs  and  arrangements  of  the 
other.  Some  curious  people,  perhaps, 
were  aufait  in  the  details  of  Dyot 
Street.  Here  and  there  one  might 
have  a  guess  as  to  those  of  Bond  Street ; 
but  who,  until  the  appearance  of  friend 
Brasbridge's  octavo,  knew  anything 
about  Cheapside,  or  Ludgate-Hill  ? ' 
The  Mayor  of  Grarratt  used  to  pass  for 
a  good,  pleasant  farce ;  but  who  took 
it  for  a  piece  of  veritable  biography  ? 
We  laughed,  all  of  us,  about,  the 
"  Nightingale  Club,"  and  the  party 
at  **  the  Nag's  Head  in  the  Poultry  f 
but  who  ever  guessed  that  *'  Major 
Molasses,"  or  ^'  Master  MusEel,"  had 
a  being  independent  of  Samuel  Rub- 
sell,  ex  Robert  William  Elliston  > 
When  the  world  heard  of  ^'  The  De- 
puty's" being  ''  knocked  down"  for  a 
*'  song,"  did  it  ever  suspect  that  ibe 
joyous  strain  was  actutuly  elicited? 
or,  when  the  glass  of  "  salt  and  wa- 
ter" was  called  for, — we  put  this  to  so- 
ciety at  large,*— did  anybody  ever  sup- 
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pose  diat,  under  audi  circoinstanees,  already,  in  defiance  ci  laws  and  iron 

actaal.dq^utition  erer  tqok  place  ?  coffins,  been  tnmed  inside  out.    Wq 

Why,  in  plain  candour,  ive  our-  were  farther,  in  our  philosophic  fury^ 

selves,  who  know  everything,  knew  meditating  experiments  upon  the  ]i« 

notliing  about  haberdashers,  wxdking«  ving  linen,  or  other  draper ;  and  had 

stick  traders,  and  brace-makers.    We  actually  given  orders  about  kidnap- 

were  free,  in  our  youth,  of  the  straw-  ping  an  old  gentleman  who  keeps  a 

bonnet  shops,  and  knew  a  trifle  of  the  stocking-shop  just  east  of  Tefnple- 

"  millinery  ;*'    but  we  have  walked  Bar,*  that  we  might  take  a  peep  at  his 

along  the  Strand  for  weeks  together^  Internals  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 

{^a  the  hosiers,)  in  a  state  of  the  try,  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 

most    unsatisfactory    uninformation.  spare  us  this  painflu  task,  up  starts 

There  was  an  open  shop  to  be  seen,  Mr  Joseph  Brasbridge,  ci-devant  sil- 

and  a  counter,  ^nd  a  wigsby,  and  versmith  of  Fleet  Street ;  and,  after 

sometimes  a  wife  (behind  the  counter)  living  in  the  bowels  of  St  Bride's  pa- 

every  morning.    And  t^ere  was  the  ridi  for  fifty  years,  quits  his  ''  prison 

same  shop  shut  up,  and  the  wigsby  house,"  and  sits  down  to  expose  the 

and  wife  no  longer  behind  the  counter,  secrets  of  it. 

every  evening.  **  Oh !  (once  more)  this  writing 

But  we  fancied,  and  dreamed,  and  and  reading !"  It  debauches  all  ranks 

-    «              speculated,  over,  and  over,  and  over  and  all  intellects.  Here  is  a  gentleman 

again,  about  what  could  be  acted  in  now  Uves  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty,  and 

the  region  beyond  **  the  shop" — in  yet  must  twaddle  "  in  boards"  before 

the  kitchen,  the  garret,  the  scullery,  he  dies.    Example,  villainous  exam- 

the  beer-cellar,  or  the  best  bed-room  !  pie !  He  reads  me  London  Magazine 

How  was  it  (this  was  a  point  we  ne-  —we  know  he  does— it  could  never  be 

ver  could  resolve)  that  people  who  else. — ^But,  to  the  purpose, 

snipped  ribbon  came  to  be  "  lord-  "  Sweet,"  says  the  poet,  '^  are  the 

mayors"  and  "  aldermen  ?" — Cheese-  uses  of  adversity !"  ay,  and  very  strange 

mongars  J — of  what  material,  and  how  they  are  sometimes  too ;  for  sorrow, 

constructed  ?-^their  instincts,  habits,  in  more  than  one  sense,  may  make  a 

length  of  life,  disorders  ? — The  race,  man  a  '^  sad  dc^ !"  and  even  so  it  was 

how  continued  ? — Oviparous,  or  vivi-  with  our  friend  Brasbridge,  who^  had 

/  parous  ? — We  shall  actually  make  up  he  never  been  grievous,  as  he  tells 
our  minds  to  fill  up  this  hiatus  in  the  us,  would  never  have  been  gay.  He 
Encydopedic  information.  To  take  "  starts  in  business" — "  towards  the 
a  particular  specimen>  (say  of  the  end  of  the  year  1770,"  with  every  dan- 
"  mercer,")  aiid  pursue  it  throu^  gerofbecoming  a  sober,  careful  trades<« 
all  its  revolutions  and  gradations.—^  man.  The  dimity  of  constaUe  seems 
"  Dicky !" — *'  Sprinkle  me  front  in  a  to  wait  upon  him ;  and  that  of  church- 
minute,  sir." — Shew  you  your  silk  in  a  warden  one  does  not  see  how  he  SaA 
minute,  miss." — "  My  name  is  Twid-  escape. 

dletape,  ma'am !"— This  went  direct  to  But  fate  relents ;  he  may  not  be  ob- 

the  **  Common  Council,"  the  "  Shrie-  scure.    A  domestic  grief—'*  Dry  sor- 

valty,"  and  the  *'  Mansion  House."  row  drinks  our  blood  !"  and  what  caA 

But  ihen,  that  irregularity  in  the  spe-  we  do  but  drink  negus  in  return  ?  Our 

des  puzzled  us  ;thecQmmencement,  not  friend  musters  his  manhood,  blowB 

as  "  'prentice,"  but  as  **  errand  boy  i"  his  nose,  damns  the  gravy  spoons,  and 

and  the  passage  thence,  first  to  **  per-  sends  *'  Dr."  and  "  Cr."  to  the  devil  ^ 

ter,"  then  to  "  derk;"  and  so,  by  a  ti&es  to  *^  the  Pewter  Hatter,"  and 

Idnd  of  back-stairs  promotion,  to  the  **  the  Cheshire  Cheese,"  and  posterity 

heights  o£  state  and  dignity.  In  short,  marks  him  for  its  own.t 

the  very  truth  is — two,  that  were  **  11-  But  thelirst  of  the  glories  which  on^ 

ving  men,"  and  button-makers,  had  authcNr  records,  and  of  which  pars 

*  All  our  fHends  will  know  this  shop ;  there  are  hats  sold  ifi  it,  as  well  as  nighUcaps ; 
and  we  recollect  the  same  four  bearers  in  the  window  ever  since  the  riots  in  1780.  We 
said  that  die  house  was  eati  of  Temple-Bar,  to  mislead  public  curiosity  ;■  bat  in  reality 
it  is  just  west. 

t  "  Posterity  marks  him  !*'— FJat  Munstcr— C.  N^. 
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magria  he  himself  was  undoubtedly, 
is  3ie  glory  of  the  "  Highflyer  Club," 
which  was  held  at  the  ''  Turf  Coffee 
House,"  and  of  which  every  member, 
if  he  did  not  reach  to  the  *•  top  of  the 
tree,"  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to 
do  it.  There  was  Mr  Tattcrsall,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  sporting 
character — "  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him."  Whitfield,  the  comedian — 
*'  with  only  one  weakness,"  his  at-« 
tachment  to  the  letters  T.  B./'  which 
stood  for  "  T'other  bottle."  Then 
there  was  "  Mr  Colburn  of  the  Trea- 
sury," *'  whose  very  look  inspired 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour."  **  Bob 
Tetherington" — (Ah !  Port  wasaliquor 
then  !) — "  as  merry  a  fellow  as  ever 
sat  in  a  chair,"  and  "  Owen,  the  con- 
fectioner," who  used  to  **  write  songs, 
and  sing  them  !" — James  Smith — 
egad,  Theodore  Hook,  would  never 
have  got  three  bars  together  out  against 
him. 

This  shining  character,  we  learn 
with  horror,  (page  16  only,)  was  on 
the  point  of  being  lost  to  good  com- 
pany for  ever.  Coming  from  Margate 
by  the  "  Hoy,"  and  after  reaching  all 
the  way  to  BlackfHars  Bridge  in  safe- 
ty, he  mistakes  the  platform  "  for  the 
stairs,"  and  is  on  the  point  of  tum- 
bUng  into  the  water.  This  consumma- 
tion, however,  is  happily  frustrated  by 
the  energy  of  Mr  Brasbridge  himself, 
who  "  calls  out"  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  he  of  the  comfits  is  pre- 
served. Upon  the  recollection  of  which 
achievement,  our  friend's  honhommie 
Beems  to  expand ;  and  he  overflows  at 
once  with  several  anecdotes  to  prove 
that  ''  benevolent  actions"  always 
"  bring  their  own  reward." 

'  Of  this  truth  (says  he)  I  will  give 
an  instance  or  two,  directly,  though 
only  in  trifling  matters,  that  happened 
to  myself. — 

"  I  was  going  into  the  pit  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  chanced  to  arrive  at 
the  door  at  the  very  same  moment 
with  the  late  Mr  Chilcot  and  his  son. 
He  had  just  had  his  pocket  picked  of 
all  the  money  he  had  about  him.  The 
door-keeper  would  not  admit  him 
without  he  woidd  leave  his  watch  as 
a  deposit.  I  begged  him  to  permit  me 
to  pay  six  shillings  for  him  and  his 
j5on;  he  desired  to  know  where  he 
could  repay  me.  '  Never  mind  that, 
sir,'  I  replied ;  '  when  I  meet  you,  I 
will  ask  you  for  the  money.'  He  would 
not,  however,  accept  my  offer,  with- 
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out  receiving  my  address ;  I  therefore 
gave  him  it,  at  98,  Fleet  Street.  The 
next  day  he  brought  me  the  six  shil- 
lings, and  the  day  following  he  came 
again,  and  gave  me  an  order  for  plate 
to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds, 
which  I  declined ;  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  the  most  grate^ 
ful  man  I  had  ever  met  with,  to  think 
of  repaying  so  trifling  a  civility  in  wo 
munificent  a  manner  ;  and  that  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if,  in  offering  it,  I  had 
an  insight  into  his  disposition,  and 
wished  to  give  myself  a  claim  on  his 
kindness,  and  lead  him  to  buy  what 
he  might  not  want.  He  assured  me 
that  he  was  actually  intending  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  merely  gave  me  the 
preference  in  laying  out  the  money  ^ 
and  this  preference  he  continued  to 
shew  me  to  the  end  of  his  life,  always 
taking  every  opportunity  to  serve  me." 

This  is  not  an  unnatural  incident^ 
and  it  is  told  with  some  garrulous 
naivete* 

"  The  next  instance  of  an  act  of 
courtesy  being  repaid  a  hundredrfold 
to  me,  originated  m  an  incident  which 
some  mignt  have  fretted  over,  but 
which  I  was  wise  enough  to  make  the 
best  of,  at  the  moment  it  happened. 
One  day,  when  my  journeyman  was 
left  alone  in  the  shop,  a  person,  ac* 
companied  by  a  boy,  came  into  it  for 
a  pair  of  pinchbeck  sleeve-buttons, 
sold  at  that  time  for  eighteen-pence  or 
two  shillings  a-pair.  When  I  returned 
home,  I  saw  that  the  glass  cases  which 
contained  a  qiiantity  of  gold  buttons 
and  trinkets,  had  been  cleared  of  all 
their  contents,  even  to  the  cotton  that 
they  lay  upon.  I  asked  the  young  man 
if  the  shop  had  been  robbed.? — till 
that  moment  he  had  not  perceived  the 
loss ;  but  he  then  immediately  recol- 
lected the  man  who  had  come  in  for 
the  buttons ;  and,  convinced  that  he 
Was  a  party  concerned,  was  going  to 
run  after  him.  I  would  not,  however, 
let  him  do  so,  but  told  him  that  we 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
that  branch  of  the  trade,  and  t^at  I 
felt  myself  much  obliged  to  the  man 
for  clearing  me  of  my  old  stock.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  a  gentleman  came  in  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons,  ha- 
ving lost  one  of  his  own  in  the  street : 
I  told  him  I  had  given  up  gelling  them^ 
but  that  he  was  welcome  to  take  a  pair 
if  he  would  accept  them.  He  said  he 
wanted  two  pair.  I  told  him  he  was 
welcome  to  ten,  if  he  liked  them.  He 
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Aceordingly  took  two  pair^  expressed 
his  thanks^  4iiid  departed.  —  Some 
months  after^  he  came  again,  with  a 
very  elegant  woman,  who  was,  I  found> 
his  wife.  He  asked  me  if  I  recollected 
him ;  I  told  him  I  certainly  had  had 
.  the  honour  of  seeing  him  in  my  shop 
hefore,  but  I  could  not  recollect  pre- 
cisely when.  He  then  reminded  me  of 
the  sleeve-buttons,  and  added,  *  Since 
that  time,  sir,  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  my  house  burnt  down ; 
but  why  should  I  call  it  a  misfortune^ 
since  at  least  it  affords  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  shewing  my  gratitude :  I 
have;  brought  my  wife,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Stanhope,  here,  to  give  you  an 
order  for  plate,  feeling  assured  that 
you  will  use  her  well/  " 

This  matter  can  hardly  take  rank^ 
we  are  a&aid,  under  the  head  of  *'  be- 
nevolence ^'  but  the  next  is  one  which 
doe&  our  sUversmith  honour. 

*'  One  instance  farther  only  I  will 
irelate,  and  that  more  to  recommend 
forbearance  and  lenity  of  judgment  to 
tradesmen^  who  may  find  themselves 
similarly  situated  with  myself,  than 
to  draw  attention  to  my  own  behaviour. 
An  elegant  woman  came  into  the  shop 
one  day,  and  asked  to  look  at  some 
trinkets.  She  did  not  find  the  sort  she 
particularly  wanted ;  but  when  she 
left  the  shop,  I  missed  a  valuable  one, 
which  my  journeyman  was  certain  she 
must  have  taken.  I  was  of  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  fact,  but  I  was  not 
less  certain  that  it  was  unconsciously ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  resolved  that  she 
should  never  hear  any  more  about  it 
frcm  me.  Just  as  I  was  saying  so  to 
my  journeyman,  the  lady  herself  came 
hack  in  the  utmost  agitation.  She  had 
discovered  the  trinket  hanging  to  the 
lace  of  her  cloak,  which  had  most  pro- 
bably caught  it  up  whilst  she  was 
stooping  over  the  case  to  examine  the 
articles.  I  told  her,  that,  though  I  had 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  ner,  yet 
h^r  countenance  and  manners  suffi- 
ciently convinced  me,  that  any  action 
that  might  have  appeared  wrong  in 
her  must  be  purely  tne  effect  of  acci- 
dent." 

We  now  leave  the  **  Highflyer" 
Club,  for  the  "  Christopher,"  at  Eton, 
to  which  house  our  historian  rides  on 
a  Sunday,  to  go  out  with  the  Eang's 
stag-hounds  on  Monday.  A  man  who 
hunts  will  have  to  buy  horses  ;  and  a 
man  who  has  to  buy  horses  will  be 


taken  in.  This  happens  to  Mr  Bras^ 
bridge,  who  tries  a  cause  against  a 
dealer  before  Mr  Justice  Mansfield; 
His  lordship's  judgment,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  stable,  is  treated  ran 
tber  irrieverently ;  but  (with  your  bio- 
grapher) all  is  fish  that  comes  to  net-^ 
if  a  judge  had  ordered  our  author  to  * 
be  driven  in  the  tread-mill,  as  he  went 
round,  he  would  have  told  an  anec<* 
dote  about  him. 

*^  Lord  Mansfield  was  very  desirous 
oblong  life,  and,  whenever  he  had  old 
men  to^  examine,  he  generally  asked 
them  what  their  habits  of  living  had 
been.  To  this  interrogatory  an  aged 
person  replied,  that  he  had  never  beei^ 
drunk  in  his  life.  *  See,  gentlemen/ 
said  his  lordship,  turning  to  the  young- 
er barristers,  *  what  temperance  will 
do/  The  next,  of  equally  venerable 
appearance,  gave  a  very  different  ac-  / 
count  of  himself;  he  had  not  gone  to 
bed  sober  one  night  for  fifty  years. 

*  See,  my  lord,'  said  the  young  barris- 
ters, '  what  a  cheerful  gla^s  will  do/ 

*  Well,  gentlemen,'  replied  his  lord^ 
ship, '  it  only  proves,  that  some  sorts 
of  timber  keep  better  when  they  are  ' 
wet,  and  others  when  they  are  dry/  " 

This  is  not  quite  a  first-rate  ioke  ; 
but,  in  public  assemblies,  a  little  wit 
goes  a  long  way. 

At  the  ''  Christopher,"  at  "  Eton," 
as  at  the  "  Highflyer"  Club,  we  meet 
a  goodly  company.  There  is  "  Mr 
Rarasbottom,"  the  '^  brewer  and  dis- 
tiller," who  takes  a  roost  astonishing 
leap  over  a  new  staked  h^dge.  "  Ho- 
nest Tom  Pope,"  the  '^  Etonian  book- 
seller," of  whom  there  was  "  an  admi- 
rable portrait  at  Stationers*  Hall."  The 
same  worthies  appertain  too,  it  ap- 
pears, to  a  "  card  club,"  at  the"  Crown 
and  Rolls,  Chancery  Lane  ;" .  which 
is  commemorated  by  an  incident  more 
tragic  than  those  hitherto  related. 

"  Another  member  of  this  dub  was 
a' Mr  Russell,  a  very  steady  gentle- 
manly man,  who  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  bet  half-a-crown,  and 
vet  he  finally  ruined  himself  by  gam- 
nling.  A  country  gentleman  came  to 
lodge  with  him  whilst  the  lottery  was 
drawing;  he  brought  a  good  round 
sum  of  money  with  him,  and  took 
back  three  times  as  much.  His  way 
of  making  it  was  by  insuring  a  certahi 
number  of  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and, , 
if  they  did  not  come  up  by  a  particu- 
lar 4ay>  his  insurance  money  was  do^- 
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Ued  or  trebled  >the  next  year  he  came 
again^  and  by  representing  bis  scheme 
as  absolutely  certain  of  success^  poor 
Russdl  was  mduced  to  join  him.  For- 
tune>  however^  frowned  upon  the  part- 
nership ;  thev  lost  everything ;  the 
projector  cut  ois  throat ;  but  Russell 
sold  a  reversionary  interest  he  had  in 
an  estate  to  make  up  his  losses^  and 
ventured  into  the  field  once  more  with 
a  person  of  the  name  of  G — ,  who  had 
been  his  shopman .  They  laid  a  scheme 
for  gaining  in  Ix>ndon  the  earliest  in- 
iel%ence  of  the  state  of  the  lotitery  in 
Dublin,  by  means  of  Gr— ,  who  was  a 
light  weight  and  a  good  horseman. 
He  went  over  to  Dublin,  and  waited 
for  the  drawing  of  the  Srst  slip :  as 
soon  as  that  was  drawn  he  set  ofiP;  and 
the  tide  happening  to  suit,  he  got  on 
to  Chester,  where  his  horse  was  wait- 
ing for  him ;  relays  were  planted  on 
the  road ;  he  galloped  off  to  London, 
and  ardved  there  a  day  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  express  could  reach  it,  on  ac- 
count of  having  to  wait  till  the  day's 
drawing  was  closed,  as  well  as  from 
the  extraordinary  speed  G —  had  used. 
He  and  Russell  had  not,  however, 
hioney  enough  between  them  to  insure 
a  sufficient  number  of  undrawn  tickets 
to. mix  with  the  others.  Of  course, 
suspicion  was  awakened,  detection 
took  place,  ;and  the  office  would  only 
return  them  what  they  had  actually 
paid." 

Eventually,  poor  Russell,  in  his 
tu^n,  commits  suicide ;  and  this  car- 
ries our  autl\jor  to  "  the  Globe,  in  Fleet 
Street,"  which,  conjointly  with  a  six- 
penny card  club,  held  at  the  ^'  Queen's 
Arms,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,"  give 
^se  to  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
reminiscences.  There  is  much  chuck- 
ling over  a  "  Mr  Goodwin,  of  St  Paul's 
Chixrcbyard,  a  woollen* draper,  whose 
constant  salutation,  when  he  first  came 
down  stairs  in  the  morning,  was,  to 
•his  shop,  in  these  words, '  Good  mor- 
row, Mr  Sh<^;  you'll  take  care  of 
me,  Mr  Shop,  and  I'll  take  care  of 
you.'" 

'  ^  Mr  Curtis,'  a  respectable  stationer, 
who,  from  very  small  beginnings,  left 
his  son  liinety  thousand  pounds  in  one 
line,  besidesan  estate  of  near  three  hun- 
dred a-year,"  is  also  referred' to  in 
terms  of  hi^  respect. 

And  the  Reverend  Doctor  Cozens, 
an  "  elegant  writer,"  and  '^  admired 
preacher,"  in  his  day,  (who  assisted 


Mr  Rrasbridge  in  drawing  up  his  ad** 
vertisements;)  shews  an  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  quackery,  which, 
if  he  had  but  been  a  doctor  of  medi-^ 
cine,  would  have  made  him  the  great- 
est man  in  the  world. 

Page  50  drops  us  for  a  moment  into 
'^  The  Free  and  Easy  under  the  Rose;" 
founded  ''  sixty  years  since,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Queen's  Arms,"  still  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

This  house  "  was  originally  kept  by 
Bates,  who  was  never  so  nappy  as 
when  standing  behind  a  chair  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm ;  but,  arriving 
at  the  dignity  of  Alderman,  tuckii^ 
in  the  caUpash  and  calipee  himself 
instead  of  handing  it  round  to  the  com- 
pany, soon  did  his  business." 

Anon,  too,  we  get  a  pleasant  allu- 
sion to  another  house — the  *^  Spread 
Eagle  in  the  Strand,"  famous  for  the 
resort  of  young  men  after  the  theatre ; 
of  which  the  landlord  (honest  soul  I) 
used  facetiously  to  observe,  '^  that  his 
was  a  very  uncommon  set  of  custom- 
ers, for  what  vnth  hanging,  drown- 
ing, and  natural  deaths,  he  had  a 
change  every  six  months." 

But  all  tnis  was  about  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  even  the 
discussions  at  "  The  Free  and  Easy 
under  the  Rose"  lapse  now  and  then 
into  a  sort  of  political  tendency. 

A  member  named  "  Darwin,"  who 
is  accounted  not  so  wise  quite  as  King 
Solomon,  brings  an  inflammatory  pa- 
per one  evening  into  the  room,  enti- 
tled, ''  The  Farce  of  the  Guillotine, 
with  the  King's  head  in  a  basket." 
Our  author,  however,  whose  .public 
opinions,  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  seem 
always  to  have  been  of  the  most  orr 
thodox  description,  "  rings  the  bell," 
and  desires  the  waiter  to  '^  go  for  thp 
city  marshal."  At  this  terrible  name 
only,  sedition  becomes  aghast;  Mr 
Darwin  makes  a  precipitate  retreat 
with  the  King's  head,  basket  and  idl ; 
and  is  content  to  mulct  himself  in  *'  a 
dinner  fw  six,"  by  way  of  being  re- 
conciled to  the  society. 

The  same  Darwin  "  was  very  inti*- 
mate  with  Mr  Figgins,  a  wax-chandkr 
in  the  Poultry,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  '  Free  and  Easy.'  They  al- 
most always  entered  the  room  toge- 
ther, and,  from  the  inseparable  nature 
of  their  friendship,  I  gave  them  the 
,  names  of  Liver  and  Gizzard ;  and  they 
were  ever  afterwards  called  the  Liver 
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and  Gizzard  of  the  Common  Council. 
"Mr  Figging  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  receiving  knighthood  from  the  fair 
hand  of  Miss  Boydell,  when  her  uncle, 
that  worthy  patron  of  the  arts,  was 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  she  officiated  as 
Lady  Mayoress.  She  called  him  up  to 
her,  and  said,  '  Now,  Mr  Figgins,  I 
will  knight  you ;'  and,  giving  him  a 
'smart  rap  with  her  fan  over  his  head, 
which  would  have  very  safely  home  a 
•blow  from  a  much  heavier  weapon, 
«he  said,  '  Rise  up.  Sir  Benjamin ;'  all 
the  company  iaughed  heartily,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  retained  his  title  among  his 
acquaintance  ever  after." 

This  is  a  charming  little  souvenir  ; 
and  cannot  fail  to  he  agreeahle  to  all 
.  the  parties  mentioned.  Mr  Figgins 
is  the  gentleman  who  stated  some- 
where, that  red  herrivgs  were  caught 
in  the  Red  sea. 

But  the  deuce  is  in  these  politics 
when  they  get  into  the  Free  and  Easys. 
Friend  Brashridge,  though  he  is  on 
die  right  side,  becomes  almost  as  im« 
pertinent,  sometimes,  as  if  he  were  in 
the  wrong.  A  certain  Mr  Lothroi,  a 
Frenchman,  gets  into  the  club,  who 
appears  to  Mr  Brashridge  to  be  a  **  very 
suspicious  charactCT^'-^he  '*  strongly 
8usj>ects"  him  of  being  in  England, 
*'  without  a  proper  licence."  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  does  what  he 
thinks  his  "  duty,"  and  what  most  of 
his  neighbours  seem  to  think  rather 
officious ;  he  sends  in  earnest  fbr  the 
^^  city  marshal"  this  time,  and  de- 
Kvers  up  Monsieur  to  be  taken  before 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Mr  Lothroi  gives 
a  satisfactory  account  of  himseu  at 
the  mansion-house,  and  is  discharged, 
(which  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  ter- 
mination which  one  man  who  has 
brought  a  charge  against  anoUier  de- 
idres.j 

A  uttle  disposition  to  be  Monsieur 
de  Trap  in  people's  affairs,  does  seem, 
however,  to  form  part  of  our  worthy 
citizen's  character.  He  has  a  cousin 
— owtf  '*  Mrs  Lewis,**  a  lady  of  some 
property,  who  takes  a  fancy  (but 
third  persons  must  be  interfering)  to 
an  honest  gentleman  of  no  property  at 
all. 

"  The  case,"  to  tell  it  in  Mrl^ras- 
bridge's  own  words,  was  this — 

"  I  was  informed  by  a  person,  who 
bad  in  fact  introducea  the  parties  to 
each  other,  that  my  good  cousin  was 
in  danger  of  maldng  a  match  with  a 
man  every  way  very  much  her  infe- 
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rior.  I  immediately  set  off  fbr  Bath, 
and  bolted  in  upon  the  parties,  who  were 
sitting  in  the  comfortai3le  enjoyment  of 
sl  tete^a^tefe.  I  stated  very  roundly  the 
business  I  had  come  about ;  the  gen- 
tleman stormed  and  blustered,  the 
lady  trembled  abd  began  to  weep; 
but,  however,  she  had  prudence  enough 
left,  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  re- 
main in  a  state  of  widowhood,  than  to 
make  a  match  such  as  I  shewed  her 
this  was  likely  to  prove.  Had  the 
gentleman  been  from  a  sister  king- 
dom, I  might  have  expected  a  bullet 
in  my  thorax  for  my  interference." 

This,  perhaps,  might  have  happen- 
ed. 

"  If  I  had  been  called  out,  I  should 
have  chosen  little  Deputy  Harding  for 
my  second,  because,  if  a  tree  had  been 
near,  he  could  have  sheltered  himself 
behind  it  Happilj  for  us  both,  how- 
ever, no  satisfaction  was  demanded, 
except  defraying  the  lawyer's  bill,  for 
drawing  up  the  writings,  and  the 
coachmaker's,  for  erasing  the  widow's 
lozenge,  and  quartering  her  arms  with 
those  of  her  intended  bridegroom  up- 
on the  carriage :  the  liveries  were  also 
to  be  paid  for,  and  the  expenses  of 
sundry  excursions  into  the  country, 
and  parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  the 
enamoured  couple  had  probably  A)rm- 
ed  their  plans  of  future  felicity.  The 
sum  total  of  all  these  damages,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hearts  not  included, 
was  sixty  pounds;  and,  this  being 
settled,  I  bore  the  lady  off  in  triumph, 
the  next  day,  to  London." 

This  merciless  meddler  not  only 
takes  away  the  poor  woman's  hus^ 
band,  but  makes  tier  pay  for  a  great 
supper.  She  marries  somebody  else, 
however,  (out  of  spite,)  within  four 
years  after. 

"  We  slept  the  first  night  at  Hun- 
gerford ;  my  poor  dear  cousin  decla- 
red she  had  no  appetite  for  any  sup- 
Eer ;  the  deputy,  therefore,  contented 
imself  with  ordering  a  mutton-chop, 
but  when  I  came  in,  I  desired  the 
landlord  to  bring  his  bill  of  fare,  from 
which  I  selected,  in  addition,  a  couple 
of  chickens,  some  sausages,  and  a  tart. 
'  And,  pray;  who  is  to  pay  for  all  this  ?' 
inquired  my  cousin,  who  was  always 
an  economist,  or  else  she  would  not 
have  amassed  such  a  fortune  as  to  make 
her  worth  looking  after,  mind  that, 
reader. — *  You,  to  be  sure,'  I  replied ; 
*  who  else  ought  ?  Have  I  not  ieft  my 
shop,  and  run  away  a  hundred  miles 
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&om  it,  aU  f(^  jrpor  nibi,  k»A  to  Jtwjc     (ty  ppa  pf  tbt  Ingei^W  deo^tioi^ 
at\er  your  inleresU  ?"  too  comnov  in  jnodern  traJe,  cd&- 

trives  to  iQtcTweaTetlie  word /n^  after 
bis  o.wD  lurae  in  the  mire  of  the  ^ 
in  Brssbriilge,  so  that  to  the  puscr>- 
bj  it  apjxarecl  as  if  we  wrae  in  antic 
cable  union  of  interests;  tnxny  of  mr  ' 
FustomerB  frequented  the  shop  as  UEuai, 
inugiiiiiig  that  they  were  serviog  nie 
under  the  finn  of  Smith  axtA  BcWr 
bridEe."  • 

This  angers  Mr  Brssbriclge,  nl»i, 
in  die  mcantinie,  had  taken  a  house 
next  door ;  and  a  battle  accordinely 
lakes  place. 

"  After  my  name  had  been  up  in 
this  doubtful  (ranjunctioQ  with  SntitS 
for  about  five  jeirt,  the  house  was  rcr 
painted ;  and  I,  thinking  I  had  aTight 
to  i(se  my  own  name  as  I  pleased,  .beg- 
sed  leave  to  run  up  the  painter's  lad- 
der, when  he  descended,  end  e^e  it 
with  a  hrooni." 

Next  day,  Mr  Bmith  gets  the  name 
repainted  as  conspicuously  aapassi- 
hle ;  and  sends  the  painter  to  Mr  Bias- 
jiridge  with  his  bill  for  the  job. 

"  On  my  refusing  'to  pay  it,  be 
immmoned  me  to  the  Court  of  Cour- 
adence^  and  told  the  commiisionera 
that  m-v  name  '  Btuuk'  in  the  pariah  o^ 
St  Bridep." 

Tf)e  commissionera  remark,  (ae- 
cording  to  our  friend,)  that  "  Ur 
-^nith  himself  seems  very  iiond  of 
'  aiinVitu  fish ;'  and  advise  him  to  go 
home  to  nia  shop  and  '  mend  his  man* 

A  fire  -theo  bsv^iensat  &c  ".^lext 
4oor"  to  OUT  ftienu^iJiot  aexc4oor  Ht 
Mr  fiauth's,  but  nest  door  (  we  like  to.b« 
accurate)  the  other  way.  Sir  Walker^ 
upoD  thu,  a  sugar-baker,  w^o  had  lent 
L.SOO  on  All  Biadbridge's  lease,  fma&t,, 
in  a  sort  of  manner,  to  hint  that  ie« 
stitution  would  be  agreeable.  "This,' 
saya  Mr  Brasbridge,  was  wliat  I  tall 
"keeping an  eye  upon  the ttimbje.''' 
But  he  pay?  hiiooi£  aaua\wl,4rithao 
anecdote — 

"  1  remember  John,  (M-r  Walker,) 
when  he  was  sbcvman  with  a  grocer 
and  chsndlerin  Wells  Street,  Rag  Fair, 
for  a  stipend  of  L.  16  [)eranuuoi,whjiib 
he  diought  himself  very  happy  to  ge*. 
He  died  worth  L.200,OOD,  most  as- 
auredly  not  gained  by  lending  money 
on  doubtful  securiW.** 

Again,  when-Mr  Makepeace,  of  f^ale 
Stteet,  won't  sell  our  bioerapl^  a  pair 
of  eaiidlealidn,  we  fiitd  diat  he  is  "  a* 
i^u^  ^egeiKtRtfd  fiom  kjs  c^ltnt 
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Mir  Blades,  too,  tfce  glais-^^,  dis** 
pfeaised  ottr  aut'hoir  m  aetfug  as'hl^as^ 
s^^e ;  acbot^tigly  it  is  noted,  that 
**  be  was  brought  up  in  ati  ale^bottse; 
by  his  uticle,  ^o  wa^  the' landlord  of 
me  White  Hotse^  in  Carnaby  Market.'^' 

We  defend  people,  however,  some«^ 
times. 

*^  I  most  beg  leiatve,  howeter,  to  ^, 
that  Mt  Alderman  Thomas  Smith  did 
furt  go  to  the  dogs.  He  left  to  his  two" 
sons  and  an  araiahle  daughter  the  sum- 
of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  among 
them.  And  to  prove  that  I  think  it  no- 
dispariagement  for  a  man  to  rise  froti*' 
d  humble  station,  I  will  say  of  this 
worthy  man,  (whose  memory  I  re* 
j^ect'toD  much  wantonly  to  throw  tt 
stain  upon  it,)  that  ^e  was  originally 
servant  to  a  gentleman  in  Doctors 
Commons.  He  afterwards  got  an  ex- 
ciseman's place,  next  kept  a  puWie* 
house,  then  turned  brandy-merchant, 
ran  through  the  usimlroutine  of  civic' 
honours,  and  finally  reached  the  dig* 
nity  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Ltmdon." 

Page  160,  brings  us  to  the  time  of 
^  the  riotSj,"  when  our  author  carrief 
arms. 

'*  I  wa«  near  Mr  Kennet  the  Lor^ 
Mayor,  who  saw  the  Roman  Catholitf 
chapel  burnt;  and  his  remark  upon* 
it  was,  *  That's  pretty  well,  gentle- 
men, for  one  day ;  I  hope  yOu!  will! 
now  go  to  your  own  homes/  Among 
the  rioters,  one  dressed  in  a  white* 
jadcet  stood  With  a  pfckaxe  at  the  door 
of  Akerma(n^  the  keeper  of  Newgate  ;^ 
he  was  pretty  confidently  said  to  be; 
the  infatuated  son  of  a  respectable^ 
corn-fkctor ;  and  whilst  he  thus  main- 
tained the  post  of  guard,  his  compa- 
nions set  fire  to  the  gates  of  Newgatev 
I  went  to  die  top  of  St  Bride's  ste6ple 
to  see  the  awftd  spectacle  of  the  con- 
£agratiotf  of  the  Fleet  prison ;  but  the; 
flakes  of  fire,  even  at  that  great  heiight^ 
fell  so  thickly  as  to  render  the  situa- 
tion untenable." 

Mr  Kennet  is  rebuked  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity ;  but  *'  he  had  begun  hfe  as 
a  waiter,  and  his  manners  never  ros^i 
above  his  original  station."         , 

Mr  Alderman  Pugh,  the  dealer  iii 
soap,  ^  Came  to  town  first  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  drawet  and  porter 
at  the  Hoop  and  Bunch  of  Grapes,  in 
Hatton  Garden.  He  then  went  to  Eve 
with  Alderman  Benn,  to  take  care  ol 
his  horse  and  cart ;  tnd  for  his  good 
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conduct  was  admitted  as  uhder-c^l^ 
in  0e  eounting-house ;  and,  being  tt 
initttie^  man,  his  master  atign^nte^ 
hSs  salary,  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
Hh  ^  teth  of  every  child.  He  wai 
afterward^  taken  iiito  partnership,  and 
m  the  death  of  his  old  master,  the  son 
Hbt  Bking  Ms  father's  bfi^iness,  th<j 
whole  of  it  devolved  upoii  hitti;,  atid 
he  eondtrcted  it  very  prosperousTy." 

Return  after  this  to  polities,  in.th«f 
shape  of  a  furious  castigation  of  WaitiM 
mai^  the  li^en-draper,  towards  whotir 
6ttt  author  (as  a  next  door  neighbottr 
should)  seems  almos.t  to  hove  M^^ 
borii  with  an  antipathy. 

"  I  believe  Mr  Waithtriaii  mad^  hiif 
f^t  essay  in  1793  at  Founders'  Ha&i 
Lothbury,  called  by  somt^,  al  thai 
ilme,  the  cauldron  of  sedition :  ft  wis 
durhig  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  James 
Sanderson.  Sir  James  ordered  hedf  i 
dbz&a  constables  to  bring  the  spouffers 
before  him ;  but  tb^  orators,  heating 
of  their  approach,  held  their  torigues> 
took  to  tifieir  heek,  and  the  assembly 
instantly  dispersed. 

"  About  the  same  period  that  M^ 
Waithman  made  his  dehut  at  Found- 
ers^ Hall,  there  was  a  meeting  of  mei*- 
chants,  bankers,  and  traders,  held'  at 
Merchant-Tailors'  HalL  Mr  Waith* 
man  did'nbt  venture  to  present  Mnb* 
self  at  thi#  meeting.  He  was  not  Bjt 
th^t  time  so  rash  as  he  afterwards 
proved  himself,  when  he  ditew  up  oii 
Kensington  causet^ay  to  oppose  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  Bearing  in  mind 
with  FaktaflT,  that '  Discretion  is  the. 
better  part  of  valour,'  he  would  not 
even  venture  into  Grocers'  Hall,  wheii 
a  meeting  of  Mr  Htfa  friends  wii  as* 
sembled  there;  but  most  appropriate-' 
It  mounting  a  tub  in  Grocers'  Alley,  hd 
from  it  harangued  the  gaping  crowd, 
who,  poor  souk,  unwitraigly  ^ave  Mni 
credit  for  the  truth,  of  att  his  asser- 
tions." 

After  this,  some  ward  mOteS  ar^ 
held ;  and  Mr  Bratilbric^  put?  hiln- 
setf  forward. 

*'  At  one  of  them,  I  had  the  raard 
good  fortune  to  abash  Mr  Waithman 
himself.  I  demanded  to  have  the  re- 
solution read  again.  After  making  two 
or  three  ineffectual  attem][)t8  to  pro- 
cure silence,  I  succeeded  in  making 
mjrself  heard ;  I  did  pot  honey  my 
words  with  the  epithets  of  the  worthy 
or  honourable  gentlematt,  but  said  at 
once  bluntly  and  phdtily,  ^  Gentle- 
men, I  wisD  to  have  the  reiolution 
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lead  agdin^  fbr  the  laboured  harangue 
of  that  person/  pointing  to  him,  '  has 
put  it  all  out  of  my  head.'  A  loud 
laugh  throughout  the  church  pro- 
claimed that  it  had  been  put  out  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  assembly.!' 

It  is  not^  however,  in  the  Forum 
only  that  our  author  knows  how  to 
distinp:uish  himself. 

'*  The  citizens  had  been  always  in 
the  habit  of  sweeping  the  refuse  of 
their  shops  into  the  streets ;  but  when 
an  act  of  Parliament  passed  to  make 
this  punishable,  I  resolved  to  do  my 
part  towards  removing  such  a  nui- 
sance.  Accordingly,  my  eye  being  at- 
tracted by  a  heap  of  sweepings  from 
Mr  Waithman's  shop,  I  sent  the  street- 
keeper  to  tell  him,  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  do  anything  unneighbourly,  but 
that  if  I  did  not  see  them  removed 
within  two  hours,  I  should  call  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  lay  an  informa- 
tion. My  hint  was  effective :  the  rub- 
bish was  speedily  removed ;  and  thus 
my  beginning  as  a  reformer,  was,  at 
least,   as  successful   as  Mr  Waith- 
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Great  credit  is  given  (page  189)  to 
Alderman  Hammerton,  for  strewing 
the  streets  with  gravel  when  the  late 
King  went  to  St  Paul's,  on  recovery 
from  his  illness.  Indeed,  "  a  very 
appropriate  compliment,"  says  Mr  B. 
**  it  was  from  a  paviour,  who  had 
literally  paved  a  great  part  of  them 
"with  his  own  hands." 

The  writer  himself,  too,  in  this  glo- 
rious day,  fills  his  house  '*  from  the 
shop  to  ihe  attic ;"  and  honourable 
mention  is  made  of  '^  a  pipe  of  wine ;" 
with  store  of"  hams,"  "  fillets  of  veal," 
and  "  rounds  of  beef,"  provided  for  the 
occasion.  This  is  over  and  above,  the 
reader  should  take  notice,  ^^  eighteen 
quartern  loaves  for  sandwiches,"  and 
•*  six  gallons  of  cherry  bounce  for  the 
outside  visitors !" 

**  Whilst  of  tea,  eoffee,  chocolate,  and 
Le  Mans  biscuits,  I  do  not  suppose 
any  coffee-house  in  London,  on  that 
day,  dispatched'  a  greater  proportion." 

'*  Mister  Evans"  is  not  among  the 
invited  on  this  occasion,  and  therefore 
he  won't  let "  Mrs  Evans"  and  ''  Miss 
Evans"  come ! — by  which  means,  says 
our  good  host,  "  I  saved  (besides  the 
cherry  bounce)  two  places.  Mr  Evans's 
politics  were  of  a  crooked  cast ;  but  re- 
tribution awaited  him. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending 
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his  day  at  the  house  caUed  the  Coal- 
hole, in  the  Strand ;  and  in  his  way 
home,  late  at  night  and  half-seas-over, 
he  used  to  enjoy  ringing  violently  at 
the  bell  of  a  chemist  and  druggist, 
whose  door  he  passed.  The  porter,  to 
be  revenged  on  him,  lay  in  wait  one 
night,  and  beat  him  so  unmerdfully> 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  led  home, 
and  to  wear  bandages  over  his  eyes  for 
a  long  time  afterwards."  "  He  had  a 
son  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  he,  poor 
fellow,  inherited  from  his  father  a  nalt 
in  his  political  gait." 

Page  205  talks  about  Hamptonwick, 
and  Sir  John  Fielding's  powers  sub- 
sequent to  his  loss  of  sight ;  which 
exceed,  we  dare  say,  anything  of  which 
his  best  friends  ever  suspected  him. 
Sir  John  is  fond  of  angling,  and 
(though  blind,)  "  could  catch  a  fish  as 
well  by  the  steadiness  of  his  hand,  as 
he  could  ascertain  the  guilt  of  prisoners 
by  the  nicety  of  his  auricular  organs  ; 
for  he  could  always  judge  hy  the  tone 
of  voice,  whether  the  parties  speaking 
had  really  committed  what  they  might 
be  accused  of!  1 1  Sir  John  used  to  be 
attended  by  a  boatman  of  the  name  of 
Stedman,  who,  when  the  float  began 
to  sink,  used  to  call  out,  '  Sir  John, 
strike,'  but  by  the  time  Sir  John  had 
struck,  the  fish  had  often  escaped.  He 
then  ordered  the  man  to  say,  '  Strike, 
Sir  John,'  and  the  time  saved  by  the 
transposition  made  such  a  difference, 
that  Sir  John  ever  afterwards  caught 
as  many  fish  as  he  used  to  lose." 

Much  interesting  information  fol- 
lows about  "  Mr  Kenton,  commonly 
called  Ben  Kenton,"  who  was  brought 
up  in  Sir  Thomas  Cass's  charity  school, 
and  afterwards  made  L.300,000  by 
keeping  the  Crown  and  Magpie  in 
Whitechapel.  Likewise  about  a  '^  Mr 
Hill,  a  breeches-maker  at  Hounslow," 
who  improves  his  finances  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  Mr  Wilcocks, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  gets,  God 
knows  how,  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  through  a  still  more  ^^  un- 
looked  fpr  and  improbable  channel*" 

'^  A  surgeon  in  Gough^square  had 
purchased  for  dissection  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  been  hung  at  Tyburn, 
The  ^r  vant  girl  wishing  to  take  a  look  at 
the  defunct,  previously  to  his  coming 
under  the  dissecting  knife,  stole  up 
stairs  to  the  room  where  she  expected 
to  find  him  extended.  To  her  sur- 
prise and  horror  she  beheld  him  sit- 
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ting  up^  on  the  boards  and  instantly 
facing  about,  she  was  down  stairs 
again  in  a  moment." 

The  surgeon  conceals  this  resusci- 
tated subject  in  his  house^  and  sends 
him  privately  away  to  America.  The 
man  afterwards  (to  break  a  proverb) 
makes,  a  fortune^  and  leaves  it  to  his 
benefactor ;  thrx>ugh  whom  it  comes 
to  the  hands  of  Mr  Wilcocks. 

It  is  the.  consolation  of  people  grow- 
ing old,  Mr  Brasbridge  observes,  to 
talk  of  what  they  recollect  when  young ; 
and  a  strange  variety  of  heterogeneous 
notices  (some  of  them,  however,  ra- 
ther curious)  leads  us  towards  the 
end  of  our  book. 

*^  I  recollect  the  first  broad- wheeled 
waggon  that  was  used  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  a  wondering  crowd  of  spectators 
it  attracted.  I  believe  at  that  time 
there  was  not  a  post-chaise  in  £ngland 
excepting  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps 
to  carriages  are  also  quite  a  modem 
improvement.  A  shepherd,  who  was 
keeping  sheep,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vil- 
lage in  Oxfordshire,  came  running 
over,  to  say,  that  a  frightful  monster 
with  saucer  eyes,  and  making  a  great 
blowing  noise,  was  coming  towards 
the  village.  The  monster  turned  out 
to  be  a  post-chaise  with  two  lamps." 

Again — 

**  Before  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  limited  in  then:  privilege 
of  franking,  they  carried  it  to  a  most 
abusive  extent.  Messrs  Thomas  and 
John  Stevenson,  wholesale  silk-mer- 
cers in  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  used 
to  buy  franks  for  their  business-letters 
at  forty-eight  shillings  a-gross,  of  the 
poor  relations  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  supplied  them  on  purpose 
to  sell."  This  was  too  cheap  altoge- 
ther, not  more  than  twopence  postage 
probably  Q'^  single";]  between  London 
and  Dublin. 

Admonitions  follow  against  smoking 
tobacco,  and  going  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner ;  but  our  author,  notwithstanding 
the  approach  of  age,  continues  to  be 
what  the  Fancy  term  "  a  rum  custom- 
er." Only  two  years  since  he  goes  to 
consult  with  "  Mr  Luxmore"  about 
an  impending  dropsy ;  and  a  very 
singtdar  sort  of  patient  it  appears  Mr 
Luxmore  finds  him. 

"  As  to  Mr  Luxmore's  advice,  how- 
ever, I  found  myself  neither  better  nor 
worse  for  it :  The  fact  was,  that  it  was 
loaded  with  so  many  appendages,  ^t 
it  disgusted  me  altogeUier.    I  went  to 


Mr  Luxmore,  stated  my  case,  and  paid 
my  guinea ;  for  which  Mr  Luxmore 
boWed,  and  prescribed,  and  informed 
me,  that  he  always  got  his  medicines 
made  up  himself.  When  these  nos- 
trums appeared,  they  came  not  sniell- 
ing^f  the  apothecary's  shop,  in  phials 
of  a  size  befitting  the  delicate  sto- 
mach of  an  invalid,  but  in  two  jolly 
quart  bottles,  savouring  much  more  of 
tne  porter  shop  in  appearance,  than  of 
any  scientific  compound.  To  these 
Brobdignaggian  draughts  was  affixed  a 
charge  of  one  pound  eight,  which,  con- 
sidering as  a  most  disgraceful  imposi- 
tion, I  straight  refused  to  pay.  He 
.(Luxmore)  had  the  insolence  to  send 
me  word  tnat  he  would  summon  me 
for  it.  I  replied  by  an  invitation  to 
him  to  come  to  my  shop,  where  I  kept 
a  horn  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing a  drink  to  my  horse,  and  would 
make  him  take  his  own  medicine.  To 
this  he  rejoined  by  a  summons,  which 
I  attended,  followed  by  a  porter  bear- 
ing a  large  hamper,  which  contained 
the  draughts,  or  potions,  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  called.  At  the 
sight  of  them  the  gravity  of  my  judges 
relaxed ;  and,  when  they  heard  my 
statement  of  the  case,  they  awarded 
Mr  Luxmore  seven  shillings  for  his 
nostrums,  and  I  returned  home  per- 
fectly satisfied." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  (iu  spite,  of 
this  success)  that  a  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  be  cured  of  the  dropsy  for. a 
single  guinea ;  but  Mr  Brasbridge  has 
too  much  logic  for  us  to  dispute  Uie 
point  with  him.  He  concludes  his  sto- 
ry at  Henil  Hill,  where  he  seems  to  be 
living  cosily  with  ^'  Mrs  Brasbridge," 
(having  made  over  the  fatigues  of  98, 
Fleet  Street,  and  its  profits,  to  '^  Mr 
Hopkinson,")  in  "  very  good  humour 
with  himself  and  with  the  world,"  and 
quite  willing  to  continue  his  part  in 
tiiis  terrestrial  scene,  as  long  as  it  shall 

E lease  the  heavenly  ^powers  to  keep  him 
ere ! 

The  manner  of  Mr  Brasbridge's 
book  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  Lady 
Morgan,  in  the  freedom  of  its  style, 
and  guarded  accuracy  of  its  statements. 
The  great  principle  that  it  illustrates, 
seems  nearly,  or  altogether,  to  be  this 
-^that,  to  grow  rich,  a  man  must  be 
bred  in  a  charity  school,  but  that  he 
must  eschew  the  temptation  of  sta^- 
hunting ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
should  be  born  a  beggar,  but  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  being  set  on  horseback. 
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iride  for  St  Bride's  Parish,"  no  notice 
fefcen  of  Mr  Sheriff  Parkins,  or  of  the 
Ma(&  ntan  who  sweeps  the  crossing  at' 
die  comer  of  Bridge  Street,  Bliftck- 
fiimnu  But^  avon  expoi^on  of  coun->^ 
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ter  wit,  and  high  IHfe  ftif  ehfe  Watfd  of 
Candiei/Kcir,  ther^  has  beett  nothk^ 
so  good  that  we  knoW  of  since  Be^M-^ 
mont  and  Fletcher's  **  Knight  ai  iStie 
Btmik^  Pestle.** 


PttOPtlGACY  or  tH^  LONDON  F^RtODIC'AL  PE2S9, 

No.  II* 


Asi¥i5  had  anticipated,  oar  exposure 
of  the  in^tmotts  attack  on  Sir  Walter 
Sieott,  made  by  one  of  the  vermin  in 
the  London  Magazine  of  February 
1823,  and  the  skulking  cowardice  of 
its.suppression^  has  had  its  due  efibct. 
We  quoted  the  suppressed  passage^  in 
which  evdry  word  of  rnsoit  tlrtit  couM 
occur  to  the  brain:  of  the  wretdtied  ca-( 


lumniator  who  wrote  it,  was  beaped 
together  with  a  singuliar  and  rabid  fe* 
rocity-:  and  we  addfed,  thiat  ^  *'di*t- 
t^  of  booksellters'  shops  "  had  attrfbtt* 
ted  it  to  Mr  Taylor  of  Flieet  Street. 

How  has  the  charge  been  aiiswei^'  ? 
Why,  thiis,  itt  the  kst  London  Ma- 
gazine-?* 
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In  the  charge,"  [[of  our  Magazine,^  *'  therid  are  thvee  distinct  assertions. 
—JThey  are  three  distinct  fklsehoods. 

**  L  That  our  pubCsher,  Mr  Taylor,  wrote  the  review  alluded  to.— *He  did 
not. 

"  2.  That  two'  or  three  hundred  copies  of  that  review  were  disposed  of. — 
Thcre  were  not  pirTY."-*QWe  give  the  important  contradiction  the  full  be- 
n^t  of  its  original  capitals.^ 

''  3.  That  the  passage  complained  of  in  that  review  was  siq^^ressed  thfrough 
•tfrror.-^lT  iVAS  not.  The  passage  was  not  a  libel  in  law  }  wdhingy  t/ierefire, 
dould  be  feared  fr&m  its  pMicaiion/*'^^The  tjrpography  is  again  from  the  ori- 
ginal.^ "  The  review  in  q«estion  was  written'  by  a  celebrated  critic — ^was  re* 
ceived  too  lata  for  examination-^and  was  cleared  of  the  passage  objectied  to, 
as  soon  as  possible,  from  a  motiYeci  gioodJeeHsig  towards  the  authcnr  of  the  no- 
vels" 


And  is  this  all?— ^1,  gentle  reader, 
with  the  exceptk>n  of  some  silly  va« 
potR-ing  about  oiu*  slander,  whim  we 
are  dared  to  repeat  to  Mr  Taylor's  fkce. 
Poor  man !  He  had  better  stick  to  his 
counter,  and  not  expose  his  grey  hairs, 
which  should  be  a  token  of  sense,  and 
an  object  oi  respect,  to  the  derision 
whidi  must  always  attend  such  brava- 
does from  such  quarters.  We  are  glad, 
nevertheless,  that  he  considers  it  slan- 
d^  to  be  suspected  as  the  author  of 
such  vile  venom  as  flows  from  the  pen 
of  the  *'  celebrated  critic,"  who,  how- 
ever, be  it  remarked,  is  in  his  pay. 

Passing  by  8U<^  unmeaning  and 
nonsensical  trash,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  our  main  charges  are  al- 
together untouched.  We  distinctly  al- 
lowed, by  the  very  tone  we  used, — 
*'the  chatter  of  booksellers'  shops" — 
that  we  were  anything  but  positive  in 
setting  down  Mr  Taylor  as  tne  author. 
We  merely  noticed  the  report^  taking 
care  to  ass^  the  quarter  wnence  it  was 
derived.  On  what  better  authority 
does  Mr  Taylor  assume  Sir  W.  Scott 


td  be  the  author  of  Wa^erley  ?  Nor 
does  our  mistE^e^— if  mistake  it  tf-Hik 
dreumstaoice  we  b^  leave  to  doubfe^^ 
aa  to  the  number  issued,  in  the  slight^ 
est  di^ee  a£^t  our  reasoning.  We 
take  the  number  as  it  is  given  us.  Fif^ 
ty  of  tiie  infamous  things  were  disse^ 
minated.    So  let  it  stand. 

Our  thira  falsdiood  is  our  assertion 
that  it  was  supfHressed  throi^h  terror; 
and  we  are  told  it  was  done  throuf^ 
kind  feeling.  How  pitiful  must  the 
poor  creature  have  felt  when  writing 
that  sentence ! — ^That  sudi  as  fie  should 
be  actuated  by  kind  feeling  towards> 
the  reputed  author  of  Peveril  of  tha 
Peak,  by  a  desire  of  patronizing  him^  as 
it  were,  is  too  good.  It  would  be  quite 
comic,  were  it  not  too  contemptible  in 
its  spirit.  But  mark  how  this  ki|id 
feeling  is  shewn.  In  page  207  of  that 
Yearj  review,  after  a  laboured  and  most 
stupid  narallel  between  Sir  Walter 
Seott  and  Mr  William  Cobbett,  we 
come  to  tlus  sentence. 

''  If  it  should  be  said  that  Mr  Cob-^ 
bett  sometimes  turns  blackguard,  it 
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cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  U  a  cats^ 
pavfy  which  M  the  dejinier  resoet  ^ 
humanity,  into  which  Sia  Walter 
has  retreated."   . 

There  is  a  touch  of  kind  feeling  for 
you !  Are  we  to  argue  with  such  a  7er« 
min  as  this  ?  Is  there  a  blockhead  in 
Fleet  Street^  including  Lord  Waith- 
man^  who  could  believe  th^t  any  Qtjxer 
motive  than  terror^  could  have  ope- 
rated to  procure  the  oppression  of  the 
more  lengthened^  but  not  more  lying 
and  villainous  tirade^  which  we  d^rag- 
ged  from  its  skulking  corner  into 
light  ?  As  for  libel  ^tious-rMr  Tay- 


lor well  knew  that  he  was  in  no  dan« 
,g^  vf^HU  these.  His  fear  was  of  a 
very  different  action  indeed^  and  it 
was  not  less  operative^  because  it  hap« 
pened  to  be  altogether  groundless. 

So  much  for  the  three  assertions, 
which,  and  which  only,  Mr  Taylor,  or 
his  scribe — we  see  we  must  be  cautious 
in  assigning  the  w^rks^f  these  emi- 
nent and  conspicuous  authors,  these 
*'  celebrated  critics,"  to  the  proper 
quarter,  else  we  shall  be  told  that  we 
ue — could  find  in  our  article.  Let  trs 
mend  our  statement  by  the  oontradic- 
>tioA— 


V 


"  In  Mr  Taylor's  Fleet  ^Street  Miscellany,  ibr  February,  1603,  a  cel^wated 
critic — name  unknown,  in  Mr  Taylor's  wages,  and  so  trusted  by  his  employ- 
er, as  to  be  allowed  to  send  articles  unseen  by  the  editor,  to  the  press,  called 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  world,  and  decidedly  the  first  literary 
man  in  the  country^  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  can  be  regarded,  into}e|tc|x)y^ 
mercenary,  mean,  a  professed  toad-eater,  a  sturdy  back,  a  pitiful  retailer,  nr 
suborner  of  infEimous  slanders,  a  literary  Jack  Ketch,— ^is  directly  ;  ^d,  Jtjf 
implication^  a  cold-blooded  liypocrite,  pander,  and  intriguer.  Of  whi<m  filthy 
about  fifty  copies  were  circulated,  when  the  proprietor — ^not  out  of  terror — 
not  firom  dr^ad  of  the  universal  cont^:npt  which  would  be  in  consequence 
showered  upou  him  and  his  concern^ — ^but  through  kind  feeHng  suppressed. 
Which  kind  feeling  lie  further  displayed,  in  suffering  the  aforesaid  cela- 
brated  critic,  of  the  unknown  name,  to  style  th,e  same  gentleman  a  cats-paw^ 
and  the  dernier  resort  of  humanity." 


How  does  it  read  so  amended?  Is 
the  baseness,  the  falsehood,  the  cow^ 
ardice,  seen  to  greater  or  less  advan- 
tage in  our  new  pictiire  ?  Let  the  uiji- 
fortunate  champion  of  Fleet  Street 
make  of  it  what  he  pleases.  He  has 
done  Mr  Taylor  an  eminent  service. 
Until  his  defence  appeared,  we  only 
suspected  him  of  being  a  party  in  the 
calumny — we  now,  from  his  own  ad- 
mission, or  that  of  his  friend,  know 
that  he  is  accountable  (or  the  whd[e 
article  as  it  stands  at  present.  The 
fact,  that  he  suppressed  part,  ^bews 
that  he  had  the  power  of  suppressing 
the  whole  ;  and  of  course  he  must  stand 
up  as  the  author  of  the  remainder. 

So  much  for  the  London  Mf^asnne. 
We  must  beg  Sir  Walter  Scott  s  par- 
don most  sincerely,  for  bringing  his 
name  in  question,  or  for  mentioning  it 
in  connexion  with  the  creatures  whom 
it  is  bur  business  and  our  pastim^  to 
destroy ;  but  we  could  not  help  It.  We 
request  our  readers  not  to  forget  the 


use  we  made  of  the  whole  business. 
We  wanted  to  prove  that  in  spite  of 
this  srand  principle  of  Conciliation,  of 
which  we  hear  so  muchj  the  Wliig 
writers  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  abu- 
sing, vlltfyingj  instdting,  and  calum- 
-niating  the  great  men  of  the  Tory 
party,  no  matter  how  amiable  may  hie 
the  qualities  of  Ibeir  heart$»  or  bril- 
liant the  power  of  their  heads.  Wc 
wished  to  shew  that  the  whole  set^ 
clamorous  as  they  are  against  person- 
ality, are,  nevertheless,  from  their  Mag- 
nates Moore  and  Byron,  down  to  thek 
yeumin,  as  the  '*  celebrated  critics 
for  Taylor  and  Co.,  venomously  sciuv 
rilous  m  their  language  and  rancoroua 
in  their  feelings  against  the  Tories. 
This  we  did,  and  we  leave  the  im- 
pression we  made  to  be  weakened  a9 
^uch  as  it  can  be  by  the  discovery 
that  dander  is  not  wrUteri^yx^.  merely 
published  by  Mr  Taylor ;  and  that  h^ 
sold  of  it  not  two  hundred  copies,  but 
^ty. 
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THE  MAGIC  LAY 

OF  THE  ONE-HORSE  CHAY. 

Air — Eveleen'i  Bower» 

I. 
Mr  Bubb  was  a  Whig  orator,  also  a  Soap  Laboratory 
For  everythiDg's  new  christen'd  in  the  present  day ; 
He  was  lollow'd  and  adored,  by  the  Common  Counal  board. 
And  lived  quite  genteel  with  a  one-horse  chay. 

II. 
Mrs  Bubb  was  gay  and  free,  fair,  fet,  and  forty-three. 
And  blooming  as  a  peony  in  buxom  May ; 
The  toast  she  long  had  been  of  Farringdon- Within, 
And  fill'd  the  better-half  of  the  one-horse  chay. 

III. 
Mrs  Bubb  said  to  her  Lord,  *'  You  can  well,  Bubb,  afford, 
Whate'er  a  Common  Council  man  in  prudence  may ; 
We've  no  brats  to  plague  our  lives,  and  the  soap  concern  it  thrives^ 
So  leVs  have  a  trip  to  Brighton  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

IV. 

*'  We'll  view  the  pier  and  shipping,  and  enjoy  many  a  dippipg. 
And  walk  for  a  stomach  in  our  best  array  ; 
I  longs  more  nor  I  can  utter,  for  shrimps  and  bread  and  butter. 
And  an  airing  on  the  Steyne  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

V. 

*'  We've  a  right  to  spare  for  nought  that  for  money  can  be  bought^ 
So  to  get  matters  ready,  Bubb,  do  you  trudge  away ; 
To  my  dear  Lord  Mayor  1*11  walk,  just  to  get  a  bit  of  talk. 
And  an  imitation  shawl  for  the  one-horse  chay." 

VI. 

Mr  Bubb  said  to  his  wife,  **  Now  I  think  upon't,  my  life, 
'Tis  three  weeks  at  least  to  next  boiling-day ; 
The  dog-days  are  set  in,  and  London's  growing  thin. 
So  I'll  order  out  old  Nobbs  and  the  one-horse  chay." 

VII. 

Now  Nobbs,  it  must  be  told,  was  rather  fat  and  old. 
His  colour  it  was  white,  and  it  had  been  grey ; 
He  was  round  as  a  pot,  and  when  soundly  whipt  would  trot 
Full  five  miles  an  hour  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

VIII. 

When  at  Brighton  they  were' housed,  and  had  stuft  and  caroused^ 

O'er  a  bowl  of  rack  punch,  Mr  Bubb  did  say, 

''  I've  ascertain*d,  my  dear,  the  mode  of  dipping  here 

From  the  ostler,  who  is  cleaning  up  ipy  one-horse  chay. 

IX. 

*'  You're  shut  up  in  a  box,  ill  convenieiit  as  the  stocks. 
And  eighteen-pence  a^time  are  obliged  for  to  pay ; 
Court  corruption  here,  say  I,  makes  everything  so  high. 
And  I  wish  I  had  come  without  my  one-horse  chay." 
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*'  As  I  hope/'  says  she^  **  to  thri^e^  'tis  flaying  folks  a)ive> 
The  King  and  them  extortioners  are  leagued^  I  say ; 
'Tis  encouraging  of  such  for  to  go  to  pay  so  much^ 
So  we'll  set  Siem  at  defiance  with  our  one-horse  chay. 

XI. 

'^  Old  Nobhs>  I  am  sartain^  may  be  trusted  gig  or  cart  in^ 
He  takes  every  matter  in  an  easy  way ; 
He'll  stand  like  a  post>  while  we  dabble  on  the  coast. 
And  return  back  to  dress  ip  our  one-horse.chay." 

XII. 

So  out  they  droye^  all  drest  so  gaily  in  their  b^st. 

And  finding,  in  their  rambles,  a  snug  little  bay> 

They  unca^  at  their  leisure,  paddled  out  to  take  their  pleasure. 

And  left  everything  behind  in  the  one-horse  chay. 

XIII. 

But  while,  so  snugly  sure  that  all  things  were  secure* 
They  flounced  about  like  porpoises  or  whales  at  play. 
Some  young  unlucky  imps,  who  prowl'd  about  for  shrimpsy 
Stole  up  to  reconnoitre  tne  one-horse  chay* 

XIV, 

Old  Nobbs,  in  quiet  mood,  was  slewing  as  he  stood, 
(He  might  possibly  be  dreaming  of  his  com  or  hay ;) 
Not  a  foot  aid  he  wag,  so  they  whipt  out  every  rag. 
And  gutted  the  contents  of  the  one-hcnrse  diay. 

XV. 

When  our  pair  were  soused  enough,  and  returned  in  their  bufl^. 
Oh,  there  was  the  vengeance  and  old  Nick  to  pay ! 
^  Madatn  shriek'd  in  consternation,  Mr  Bubb  he  swore  I>— mnatton ! 

To  find  the  empty  state  of  the  one-horse  chay* 

XVI. 

*'  If  I  live,"  said  she,  "  I  swear,  I'll  consult  my  dear  Lord  Mayor, 
And  a  fine  on  this  vagabond  town  he  jshall  lay ; 
But  the  gallows  thieves,  so  tricky,  hasn't  left  roe  e'en  a  dicky. 
And  I  shall  catch  fny  death  in  the  one-horse  chay."  ^ 

XVII. 

''  Come,  bundle  in  with  me,  we  must  squeeze  for  once,"  says  he, 
''  And  manage  this  here  business  the  best  we  may ; 
We've  no  other  step  to  chobse,  nor  a  moment  must  we  lose. 
Or  the  tide  will  float  us  off  in  our  one-horse  chay." 

XVIII. 

So  noses,  sides,  and  knees,  all  together  did  they  squeeze^ 

And,  pack'd  in  little  compass,  they  trotted  it  away. 

As  dismal  as  two  dummies*  head  and  hands  stuck  out  like  mummies* 

From  beneath  the  little  apron  of  the  one-horse  chay. 

XIX. 

The  Steyne  was  in  a  throng,  as  they  jogg'd  it  along* 
Madam  nadn't  been  so  put  to  it  for  many  a  day ; 
Her  pleasure  it  was  damp'd,  and  her  person  somewhat  cramp'd. 
Doubled  up  beneath  the  apron  of  the  one-horse  chay. 
Vol.  XVIL  3L 
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**  Oh  would  that  I  were  laid/'  Mr  Bubb  in  sorrow  said, 
^'  In  a  broad-wheel'd  wagg9n»  well  cover'd  with  hay  ! 
I'm  sick  of  spOTtinff  smart,  and  would  take  a  tilted  cart 
In  exchange  for  this  bauble  of  a  one-horse  chay. 


XXI. 


"  I'd  give  half  my  riches  for  my  worst  pair  of  breeches. 

Or  the  apron  that  I  wore  last  boiling  day ; 

They  would  wrap  my  arms  and  shoulders  from  these  impudent  beholders, 

Aiid  allow  me  to  whip  on  in  my  one-horse  chay." 


XXII. 


Mr  Bubb  ge-hupp'd  in  vain,  and  strove  to  jirk  the  rein, 
Nobbs  felt  he  had  his  option  to  work  or  play* 
So  he  wouldn't  mend  his  pace,  though  they'd  fain  have  run  a  race. 
To  escape  the  merry  gazers  at  the  one-horse  cl^ay. 


XXIII. 


Now,  good  people,  laugh  your  fill,  and  fancy  if  you  will, 
(For  I'm  fairly  out  of  breath,  and  have  said  my  say,) 
The  trouble  and  the  rout,  to  wrap  and  get  them  out. 
When  they  drove  to  their  lodgings  in  their  one-horse  chay. 


XXIV. 


The  day  was  swelt'ring  warm,  so  they  took  no  cold  or  harm. 
And  o'er  a  smoking  lunch  soon  Ibrgot  their  dismay ; 
But,  fearing  Brighton  mobs,  start^  off  at  night  with  Nobbs, 
To  a  snugger  watering-^lace,  in  the  one-horse  chay. 


THE  LIBERAL  SYSTEM. 


Qua  readers  are  aware  that  we  are 
not  admirers  of  the  fashionable  doc- 
trines of  '*  Liberality" — that  we  think 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  that 
which  in  certain  quarters  bears  the 
beautiful  name  of  the  *'  Liberal  Sys^ 
tern."  These  doctrines  and  the  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  out  of  them, 
are  hugely  cried  up  by  aU  the  weak 
and  wicked  heads  in  me  nation,  and 
we  need  nothing  but  this  to  convince 
us  that  they  are  neither  wise  nor  in- 
nocent. A  mass  of  *  other  evidence, 
however,  surrounds  us  to  produce  the 
con\iction,  and  we  feel  ourselves  call- 
ed upon  to  detail  it  If  they  were  a 
mere  matter  of  words — of  pure  spe- 
culative opinion — ^we  might  be  content 
to  despise  them  in  silence ;  but  when 
they  relate  to  things,  when  their  ten- 
dency is  to  alter  almost  everything  that 
now  exists,  and  when  nearly  all  the 
guides  of  public  opinion  are  their 
trumpeters,  our  sense  of  duty  tells  us 
that  we  ought  to  shew  them  no  mer- 
cy. We  snail,  however,  deal  much 
more  in  fact  and  argument,  than  in 
assertion  and  hard  names ;  and  there- 


fore we  shall  scarcely  injure  them,  if 
we  cannot  prove  that  they  ought  fo 
have  enemies. 

A  set  of  people,  whom,  from  the 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call 
the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne,  and  who 
consist  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  < 
the  Greek,  Spailish,  and  other  com- 
mittees, the  loan-mongers  and  stock- 
jobbers, &c.  &c.  have  had  the  chief 
share  in  fabricating  the  ^'  I^iberal  Sys- 
tem," in  reducing  it  to  practice,  in 
cramming  it  down  the  throats  of  the 
good-natured  part  of  the  community, 
in  smuggling  it  into  Parliament,  and 
even  in  forcing  it  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  government.  A  somewhat 
unsparing  exposure  of  the  conduct  of 
these  people,  must  necessarily  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  our  exposure  of 
the  operation  and  tendency  of  the 
"  System  of  Liberality."  .     '. 

Liberty  is  the  great  earthly  object  of 
worship,  with  nearly  all  our  country- 
men. We  r^oice  at  this,  but  we  should 
reioice  still  more  if  their  knqwledge  of 
what  constitutes  the  source  of  Ubortv, 
were  proportioned  to  their  love  of  it. 
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HhiB,  alas!  is  not  to  be^oped  for. 
They  feel  that  they  possess  abertv; 
they  see  the  more  bulky  parts  of  tne 
madiinery  that  is  ^ployed  in  pro-, 
dttcing  it;  but  beyond  this. they  feel, 
and  seenoUiing.  The  things  that  form 
the  grand  mbying  power  to  the  ma- 
chinery— that  constitute  the  Very  es- 
sence of  liberty — ^they  will,  not  notice. 
The  consequence  is^  that  they  fre- 
quently enough  resort  to  that  for  the 
protection  of  liberty,  which  is  only 
calculated  for  its  destruction.    They 
act  as  the  man  wpuld  act,  who,  to  keep 
the  piston  or  fly-wheel  of  his  steam- 
engine  in  due  motion,  should  make 
holes  in  the  boiler,  or  destroy  the  fur- 
nace. When  we  look  at  almost  all  that 
is  written  and  spoken  of  liberty,  we 
are  astonished  that  a  people  who  have 
enjoyed  liberty  so  long,  who  love  it  so 
devoutly,  and  who  have  it  eternally  in 
their  mouths,  should  be  so  gro«)sly  ig- 
norant tuuehing  its  source,  and  the 
things  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
The  secret  of^this  isnot  very  deeply 
hidden.  Tliose  among  us  who  protess 
to  be  the  most  ardent  worshippers  of 
liberty,  and  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  rank  of  commanders  in  its 
service,  value  it  and  use  it  merely  as 
an  instrument  for  gratifying  their  own 
malevolence  and  cupidity.    They  are 
ignoi;ant  enough  in  all  conscience ;  but 
still  they  would  not  speak  and  act  as 
they  do,  if  their  ignorance  were  not  su- 
peradded to  wickedness.    One  piarcel 
lof  our  liberty-chiefs  cry  Liberty !  li- 
b&ty  !.  that  they  may  become  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  obtain  sundry  thou- 
sand pcmnds  per  annum,  of  the  pub- 
lic money-i-^nother  parcel  raise  the 
cry  that  they  may  gain  the  votes  of 
certain  traitorous  electors — another  do 
it  to  sell  newspapers — a  fourth ,  do  it 
to  gain  a  market  for  their  merchan- 
dise, or  to  acquire  a  fortune  on  the 
8toek-exchange,  and  so  on.    These 
;persons  call  themselves  the  only  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  and  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  liberty  gains  tliem  credence 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
to  rail -against  the  laws — to  attack  the 
oonstituUon — ^to  assault  public  morals 
— to  undermine  the  interests  of  the 
nation — to  scoff  at  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perienced—and to  deride  the  apothegms 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  wise 
in  all  ages — to  do  all  this  is  to  combat 
,  in  the  cause  of  liberty !  The  beardless 
youngsters  who  -write  our  Morning 


Chronicles,  set  their  feet  upon  the  saw 
cred  ashe»  of  our  departed  statesmen 
and  philosophers,  and  cry-^Here  Ua 
the  fools' !  Do  all  that  they  forbade, 
and  believe  all  that  they  pronounced 
to  be  false  and  pernicious ! 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Greece 
—the  Spanish  colonies  revolt  against 
the  mother-country — this  or  that  con- 
tinental army  overthrows  its  govern- 
ment— ^a  tribe  of  godless  profligates 
here  and  there  concoct  plots  for  chan- 
ging dynasties,  and  seizing  upon  scep- 
tres. Hurra*  for  Hberty  I  cry  the 
Statesmen  of  Cockaigne — ^if  you  say 
one  syllable  against  all  this^  you  are  a 
fool,  a  knave,  a  bigot,  a  tyrant! — ^Do 
such  things  then,  of  necessity,  Tead  to 
the  establishment  of  liberty  ?  Is  no- 
thing more*  necessary  for  such  esta- 
blishment, than  the  huddling  together 
of  a  Constitution  of  any  kind ;  and 
the  changing  of  the  names  emperors 
and  kings,  into  dictators^  protectors, 
presidents,  liberators,  &c.?  No !  Then 
what  are  the  motives  of  the  Statesmen 
of  Cockaigne  ?  These  shall  ^eedily  be 
detailed. 

The  bread  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  is  mainly  drawn  ftom  their  in- 
coherent declamations  in  favour  of  li- 
berty ;  they  must  ever  puff  the  name, 
and  they  must  ever  rail  against  the  re- 
straints that  give  the  reality;  of  course, 
whenever  a  revolt  takes  place  against  a 
monarch,  they  laud  it  to  the  ski^s,  no 
matter  who  the  revolters  may  be,  or 
what  may  he  their  creed  and  objept. 
This  rallies  round  the  revolters  the 
ignorant  and  simple,  and  it  is  the  first 
link  in  the  system.    Then  the  insur- 
rection or  revolution  affords  a  capital 
spouting  topic  to  those  public .  men 
who  are  patronized  by  the  ragged  part 
of  the  el^tors  of  Westminster,  South- 
wark,  &c.  an4  they  eagerly  seize  it  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  their  pa- 
trons ;  they  get  up  a  dinner,  or  a  com- 
mittee and  subscription,  puff  the  re- 
-volutionists  with  all  their  might,  and 
this  aids  public  delusion  mightily,  and 
forms  the  second  link  in  the  system. 
Next,  the  revolutionists  are  in  great 
want  of  money,  and  they  can  get  it  no 
where  save  in  England ;  the^  send  a 
brace  of  agents  to  us  forthwith,  who 
are  joyfully  received  by  our  loan-nion- 
gers  and  stock-jobbers ;  the  latter  per- 
sons, to  enrich  themselves  by  the  sale 
.  of  the  new  stock,  circulate  al  1  kinds  of 
.  fine  things  in  favoHT  9f  the  revolu- 
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tion^  and  Mb  fbrms  the  Uiird  fiafcof  your  own  tmnit  iltcc  von  itantny 

the  ^rstem.    Then  sundry  merehants  y<mr  Tnrldsli  onei*  But  fryou  r^olt 

Mpfcnture  a  feW  cargoes  among  die  now^  it  will  either  lead  yoa  dnroogh 

reiwlutiomstB';  to  save  these  ftrom  sei-  carnage   and   derastation   into  atill 

2ore>^Ycryo«itIiistily>Liherty;and  harsher  Turkish  tymnny^  or  it  will 

this  is  the  nett  Hnk  in  the  system,  give  yon  a  tyranny  ^f  your  own  as 

The^  gentlemen- of  the  press  write  fu«  grinding  as  tliat  which  fiow  raks  you« 

fiously  in  fiftvour  of  the  revolutionists  ;  If  the  Gredcs^  notwithstandmg,  nad 

the  committees^  kan-mongers,  and  revtdted^  such  a  fHend  would  have  la- 

nerdiants,  supply  them  prorasely  with  houred  to  place  them  under  wise  and 

^Mious  news^  and  ravishing  descrip-  virtuous  li»iders ;  and  he  irould  (lAve 

tions ;  they  drown  opposition  by  huz-  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  give 

zaing  lAhcrtj !  and  Liberality !  and,  them  good  i^ndples  and  views  touch* 

although  the  main  olgect  of  each  is  his  ing  society  and  government, 

own  dnrty  benefit,  the  public  gapes.  Well,  the  Greeks  rose  in  insurrec- 

believes,  applauds,  and  nllows  uiem.  tion,  and  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne, 

Such  is  the  '*  Liberal  System"  in  without  knowii^  anything  of  theirmo« 

origin  and  motives.   Now  for  some  of  tives,  character,  resources,  and  chaa- 

the  consequences.  oes,  or  caring  a  straw  for  such  things, 

*   We  grant  that  the  Turkish  govern-  were  ravished  with  them  for  it.    We 

Inent  is  a  despotic  one — ^we  grant  that  were  instantly  stunned  with  the  most 

it  is  a  cruel  one.  We  grant  Uiat  every  fhlsome  pan^;yrics  on  the  wisdom, 

IHend  of  mankind  ought'  to  wish  to  virtues,  v^our,  riches,  uid  power  oi 

see  the  Greeks  properly  governed,  and  the  Greeks.  A  committee  was  at  once 

^posseiBSed  of  a  due  portion  of  liberty,  fcnrmed  to  aid  and  counsel  this  peq^ 

Jn  examining,  in  the  first  phice,  the  — ^nd  of  whom  did  it  consist  ?    Was 

^  Liberal  System,"  as  it  afiects  the  it  composed  of  such  men  as  the  Duke 

Greeks,  we  speak  as  the  fHends  of  the  of  W^ington,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool) 

Gredcsthemselver.  Now,  what  are  the  or  the  Marqub  of  Lmasdown  ?    Good 

actual  condition  and  character  of  the  God  I  persons  like  these  to  be  capsMe 

Greeks  ?    Are  they  reasonably  weaU  of  direotinff  a  barbarous,  depraved,  di« 

tiiy  ?  They  are  almost  wholly  without  vided  jieople,  in  a  contest  ior  liborty. 

resources.    A^  they  ihtell4;ent  and  Impossible !  The  committte  consisted 

moral  ?  They  are  among  the  most  ig^  of  such  men  as  Mr  Hobhonse,  Mr 

norant  and  depraved  of  God's  crea^  fiovrring,  and  Mr  Hume !  These  vrere 

tures.    Are  they  unanimous  P    They  the  wise  and  experienced  fellows  who 

atre'splitintofactions,  which  can  scaroet-  were  to  give  conduct,  principles,  and 

ly  be  kept  from  tearing  each  other  to  institutions  to  the  Greeks.   Lord  By* 

pieces  by  the  presence  of  the  common  ron— the  aristocratic  despot— -the  re* 

enemy.  Is  it  ukely  that  they  will  tri«  viler  of  religion  and  virtue— the  teach^ 

umj^ ?  Theprobabih'ties  areall afi;ainst  er  of  lewdness  and  licentiousness— the 

them ;  their  affiiirs  are  barely  not  hope-  assassin  of  the  principles  of  social  or^i 

less.     Grovemment  and  society  can  der — the  man  who,  according  to  the 

scarcely  be  found  among  them ;  with  evidence  of  his  friends,  knew  nothing 

regard  to   knowledge,   they   hardly  whateverof  the  oonstitutibn  of  society 

equal  our  West  India  daves;  and  wim  or  the  principles  of  goyemment-^lua 

regard  to  morals,  they  fall  far  below  Lord  went  to  put  himself  at  the  luead 

them.  The  Greeks  are  much  more  fa-  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  their  guide,  to 

ihiliarised  with  the  vices  and  crimes  give  them  opinions,  and  to  fabricate 

that  are  the  most  dangerous  to  a  com-  for  them  insututions !  J  Did  not  die  na* 

nmnity,  than  our  negroes;  tion,  from  compassion  for  the  Greeks^ 

Now,  what  would  have  been  the  view  all  this  with  disgust  and  abhors 

advice  of  a  wise  and  sincere  fViend  to  rence  ?    Oh,  no  1    The  Grentlemen  of 

a  people  like  this?  He  would  have  said,  the  Press,  the  Greek  Committee,  the 

Ooey  the  Turks,  until  you  become  in-  loan-mongers,  and  Lord  Byron,  rai« 

telligent,    virtuous,    and   reasonably  sed  the  cry  of  Liberty  and  Liberality  J 

powerful    You  must  become  this,  or  The  nation  re-echoed  it,  and  not  to 

you  vdn  never  win  freedom.    It  will  join  in  it,  was  regarded  to  be  little 

release  you  from  half  your  bondage  better  than  treason  against  our  own , 

without  a  battle — ^it  will  enable  you  freedom.     ' 

easily  to  throw  off  ^e  other  half,  and  The  consequence  to  the  wretched 

it  will  preserve  you  from  becoming  Greeks  is,  that  they  are  goaded  and 
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on  into  a  desperate  ocmtest, 
.wbicfa  is  dlstingtiishecl  by  the  ntost  !^ 
pAUitig'  ferocity^  and  the  most  homlue 
Dtitcheries^  by  a  set  of  people  In  ^is 
country^  iDko  4o  it  for  their  ovm  heg^ 
garfy  personal  profit,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  adyisin^  mem,  and  whose  in- 
stractions  must  inevitably  lead  to  sla^^ 
very  and  ruin.  Precious  *'  LiberalUy" 
tins,  unquestionaUy  I 
-*  Pass  we  now  to  South  America.-^ 
The  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne  were^  of 
(bourse^  thrown  into  raptures  when  the 
ck)lonies  of  Spain  separated  themselves 
ttom  the  mother-country.  The  people 
pf  South  America  were  ignorant  and 
licentious  in  the  highest  d^;ree^  and 
'their  leaxiers  were,  in  creet^  neiUier 
Toties  nor  Whigs,  but  republicans— 
men  untutored,  inexperienced,  and,  ge- 
nerally, excessively  unprincipled  and 
selfish.  Republican  principles  were  the 
ndost  unsmtable,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous ones,  that  could  have  been 
taught  to  the  South  Americans,  and 
the  republican  form  of  government 
iras  the  most  unfit  one  for  them  of  all 
Others.  Well,  the  Statesmen  of  Cock- 
aigne, after  puffing  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies immeasurably  for  declaring  them^ 
adves  independent,  next  puffS  them 
•as  immeasurably  for  their  republican^ 
ism.  The  North  American  gentleman 
^  the  press  is  reasonably  consistent ; 
iieUves  under  a  republic,  and  he  main- 
tains that  a  republic  is  the  best  form 
(^government.  But  a  Cockney  gentle- 
man of  the  press  is  a  creature  of  an- 
other stamp;  he  lives  under  a  mo- 
nardiy,  professes  to  think  it  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  still  to  advo- 
cate it  against  a  republic,  would  be, 
in  his  juc^ment,  hemous  wickedness. 
He  calls  the  British  constitution  the 
best  in  the  world ;  but  as  to  advising 
the  revolutionists,  whom  he  takes  un- 
der his  wings,  to  make  it  their  model^ 
it  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  one 
resembling  it  be  established  elsewhere, 
he  instanuy  abuses  the  latter  as  a  des- 
potism. The  French  constitution  was 
an  abomination  in  his  eyes ;  but  the 
I^Danish  one,  which  made  die  king  a 
cipher,  and  the  Soudi  American  re- 
publics, he  regarded  as  absolute  per- 
fection. 

It  mattered  not  that  the  vast  mass 
of  die  people  of  South  America  were 
grossly  incapable  of  choosing  a  form 
of  gbvernraent  for  themselves — that 
the  intelligent  portion  of  them  wished 


for  monarchy-^ that  their  character 
and  condition  called  for  monarchy,  and. 
i^ewed  the  utmost  un6tness  for  n^ 
publicanism— that  the  dividii^  them 
into  republics  was    the  worst   step 
that  could  have  been  taken  touching 
the  interests  of  England-— and  that 
their  leaders  were  generally  incapable 
men,  seeking  their  own  aggrandise*- 
ment.    All  tnis  mattered  nothing  to 
the  Statesmen  of  Clk^kaigne,  to  the 
friends  ofthe«<  Liberal  System."  l^hes^ 
wiseacres  did  not  labour  to  teach  the 
people  of  South  America  just  princi^ 
ples-rthey  did  not  call  upon  them  to 
look  to'England  for  opirdons  and  in« 
stitutions— they  did  not  fight  fcnr  the 
wishes  of  that  part  of  them  who  could 
judge,  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  i^nst  the  demagogues  who 
deluded  them — they  did  not  combat 
for  the  int^ests  of  England— No! 
but  they  constantly  defended  the  Dlc- 
tat<n^.  Liberators,  Congressers,  &c.y 
no  matter  how  al^urdly  and  tyranni«i 
cally  these  acted.  The  French  consti- 
tution grants  liberty  of  conscience— -it 
is  a  de^tism.    The  South  American 
republics  prohibit  it — they  establish 
pure  freedom*    The  fools  who  at  pre- 
sent manage  patters  in  South  AmeH* 
ca,  pretend  to  raise  republican  Hbarty 
on  the  basis  of  religious  tyranny — ^they 
are  excessively  wise  and  liberal  men. 
To  hold,  with  Burke,  that  freedom 
cannot  exist  if  the  liberty  of  any  man^ 
or  body  ofmen,  can  trespass  on  that 
of  any  other  individual,  or  description 
of  persons,  is  jHreposterous.  The  Uber** 
ty  of  the  South  American  Dictators, 
Liberators,  Congresses,  &c.,    shoots 
individuals  without  trial,  banishes  and 
ruins  whole  classes  of  men  for  mere 
difference  of  opinion,  establishes  the 
most  absurd  and  ut^just  regulations  of 
trade,  lays  the  press  under  the  most 
severe  restrictions,  tyrannizes  over  the 
conscience,  and  does  nearly  what  it 
pleases  with  the  liberty  of  the  people 
at  large, — and  this  is  unmixed  and 
boundless  national  liberty ; — ^at  leasts 
so  say  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne,  the 
friends  of  the  **  Liberal  System  ;"  and 
who  shall  dare  to  contradict  them^ 
That  this  is  surpassingly  "  liberal*  to- 
wards the  Dictators,  Liberators,  Con- 
gresses, &c— the  despote  of   South 
America — ^is  a  matter  tnat  admits  not 
of  controversy ;  but  its  "  liberality 
towards  the  people  of  South  America 
may  fairly  be  questioned. 
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The  inhabitantB  of  Peru  will  not  be 
reconciled  to  republicanism..  The  men 
in  power  have  proclaimed  a  republic, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitante, — the  voice  of  the  people, 
—is  against  them,  and  they  are  in 
danger.of  being  blown  up  with  their 
paper  republic  into  the  air.  What  must 
be  done  r  That  most  magnificent,  an« 
cient,  an,d  liberal  republic,  Colombia, 
marches  its  armies  forthwith  among 
the  Peruvians,  to  force  upon  them  the 
blessings  of  republicanism.  To  make 
up  the  requisite  number  of  deputies 
for  the  mock  congress  of  Peru,  Co- 
lombians are  elected !  The  Colombian 
general,  Bolivar,  assumes  the  title  and 
powers  of  Dictator  of  Peru — ^places  the 
inhabitants  under  martial  law — pro* 
claims  air  ta  be  traitors  who  oppose 
him — ^and  compds  Peru  to  become  a 
republic  I  Oh,  liberal  Colombia !  Oh, 
fortunate  Peru,  to  become  the  ohjject 
of  such  stupendous  libercUity!  It  has 
enraptured  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne. 
These  marvellous  gentry  no  doubt 
heartily  cursed  France  for  intermed- 
dling with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  at  the 
request  of  both  king  and  people ;  but 
then  France  is  in  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  Colombia  is  in  another. 
The  law  of  nations  is  regulated  by 
geography,  and  that  which  is  unjust 
and  tyrannical  in  our  northern  climes 
is  the  reverse  in  the  tropics. 

Turn  we  now  to  Eurojpe. — A  set  of 
people,  as  our  readers  well  know,  have 
been  for  years  laboinring  to  revolu- 
tionise almost  every  nation  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne, 
—the  friends  of  the  '^  Liberal  System" 
— have  done  their  utmost  to  aid  these 
people.  To  furnish  such  aid,  they 
nave  libelled  the  continental  govern- 
ments in  every  possible  way,  and  they 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  render 
the  continent  one  blaze  of  civil  war. 
Now,  who  were  these  revolutionists  ? 
Did  they  comprehend  the  majority  of 
the  people  ?  They  formed  the  insig- 
nificant minority.  Doubtless  they  con- 
sisted of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
classes^-of  men  of  character  and  pa^ 
triotism  ?  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
ptofligate  adventurers,  brainless  fana^- 
tics,  and  the  dr^  of  the  people.  At 
any  rate,  their  creed  was  Toryism,  or 
at  the  least  Whiggism  ?  Their  princi- 
ples were  those  which  we  have  so  long 
execrated  in  our  own  country,  under 
the  names  Radicalism  and  Liberalism. 
Still,  perhaps  they  wished  to  establish 


constitutions  modelled  after  our  own? 
They  scorned  us,  our  principles,  uid 
our  constitution;  they  sought  to  esta- 
blish forms  of  government  every  way 
imsuited  to  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent,—impracticable,  absurd,  virtual- 
ly deposing  the  monarch  and  Tender- 
ing faction  absolute,  and  which  were 
certain  of  producing  worse  fniits  to 
the  people  than  the  governments  that 
already  existed.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  perhaps  these  revolutionists  were 
the  friends  of  £iigland  ?  While  thev 
were  in  power  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
they  reviled  us, — ealled  us  tyrants, 
and  our  government  a  despotism;  de- 
plored the  slavery  of  our  Radicals,  and 
prayed  for  their  success,  and  made 
the  most  severe  laws  against  our 
trade. 

While  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne— 
the  friends  of  the  "  Liberal  System," 
— furiously  fought  the  battles  of  these 
revolutionfsts,  they  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  character,  with 
tneir  real  motives,  with  their  real 
creed,  and  with  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  they  wished  to  establish^ 
While  this  was  the  case,  not  one  of 
them  knew  the  actual  condition  of  any^ 
one  continental  nation.  Not  one  <n 
them  knew  that  the  people  of  Spain^ 
Portugal,  Italy,  &c.  were  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  moral  to  be  entrusted 
with  political  power — that  the  higher 
classes  possessed  the  requisite;  quslifi- 
cationsior  discharging  the  duties  ^hich 
freedom  would  have  ^imposed  upon 
them^— and  that  those  elements  exist- 
ed in  any  of  these  states  which  are 
absolutely  essential  for  giving  form 
and  vitality  to  liberty.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  what  the  real  conduct  of 
the  continental  governments  was— 
what  d^ee  of  practical  freedom  the 
people  already  enjoyed — ^what  the  form 
and  character  of  society  were  on  the 
ocmtinent — and  what  the  genius,  wants, 
feelings,  and  wishes,  were  of  any  one 
continental  people.  Not  one  of  them 
could  point  out  what  form  of  govern- 
ment would  best  suit  any  one  of  the 
States.  These,  in  good  sooth,  were 
things  not  to  be  thought  of;  it  wais 
a  war  against  kings  and  priests  — 
against  royalty  and  religion — against 
civil  obedience  and  public  morals — 
and,  of  course,  it  was  just  and  necess- 
ary. The  same  constitution  was  to 
suit  all ;  the  same  system  was  to  serve 
all ;  the  same  party  was  to  rule  all ; 
religion  of  all  kinds  was  to  be  trampled 
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under  foot ;  pv^blic  morals  were  to  be  likely  to  be  infidels  and  democrats^  fa- 
dissolved  ;  kings  were  to  be  virtually  natics  and  adventurers, 
discrowned ;  factions  were  to  be  ren-  If  the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne — the 
dered  despotic ;  the  soldiery  of  Eu-  friends  of  the  "  liberal  system" — had 
rope  was  to  seize  iipon  the  sovereign  dealt  honestly  in  the  matter,  we  would 
authority ;  civil  obedience  was  to  be  have  treated  them  with  more  tender- 
rooted  up ;  and  this,  in  the  judgment  ness^  but  they  did  not.    They  made 
of  British  constitutionalists — of  Bri-  the  most  false  re|)resentations  touch* 
tish  monarchists — ^was  to  deluge  the  ing  the  state  of  foreign  nations^  and 
continent  with  liberty.     Oh,  wonder-  they  lavished  the  most  groundless  abd 
ful  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne !  Oh,  bril-  atrocious  abuse  on  the   continental 
liant  and  miraculous  ^^  Liberal  Sys~  monarchs.    As.  to  the  nation  expect- 
tem  /"                                           .  ing  to  hear  from  them  truth  and  fair 
If  none  can  tyrannize  but  those  who  reasoning,  or  moderate  distortion,  and 
bear  the  names  of  emperors  and  kings  not  over^^dark  misrepresentation,  good 
^if  the  gagging  and  hand-cufing  of  heaven  !  it  might  as  well  have  ex« 
monarchs  be  sufficient  to  prevent  one  pected  to  he^r  the  moon  sing  Maggy 
man,  or  one  body  of  men,  from  tyran«  Lauder.    While   one    extreme    was 
nizing  over  anotner,  our  friends  of  the  adopted  towards  the  governments^  the 
*^  Liberal.  System"  ^ere  right,  hut  not  other  extreme  was  adopted  towards 
otherwise.    If  what  the  revolutionists  their  enemies.    The  senseless,  per- 
sought  to  establish  were  manifestly  jured,  lawless  ^rmy,  that  would  turn 
fraught  with  licentiousness,  anarchy,  its  arms  against  its  government,  was 
civil  war^  i^nd  the  worst  kind  of  sla-  trumpetted  forth  as  a  paragon  of  know- 
very,  what  were  those  Englishmen  ledge,  patriotism,  and  virtue;  the  brain- 
who  supported  them  ?  If  the  destruc-  less  fanatic  was  eulogised  as  a  sage — 
tion  of  religion  and  public  morals,  the  the  monster  of  profligacy  was  held  up 
redvtcing  of  the  king  to  «  cipher,  and  as  a  saint — the  crimsoned  satellites  of 
the.  rending  of  a  faction  absolute,  the  crimsoned  Buonaparte,  were  wor- 
composed  of  Benthamites  and  Byron-  shipped  as  most  spotless  people,  and 
ites,  would  in  this  country  destroy  our  most  ardent  adorers  of  liberty — the 
freedom,  would  it  establish  freedom  most  absurd  constitution  was  repre- 
on  the  cgntinent  ?    If  the  forms  of  sented  to  be  perfection — and  the  most 
government  which  the  revolutionists  mad  and  wicked  deeds  were  graced 
sought  to  establish  were  evidently  cal-  with  all  the  splendours  of  panegyric 
culated  and  meant  to  virtually  depose  Glorious  '^  Liberality"  this,  no  doubt, 
the  sovereign  in  the  first  moment^  ^for  it  had  not  the  least  taste  of  old 
were  the  sovereigns  to  be  blamed  fi^r  prejudices  or  restrictions  ;  and,  mcnre- 
refusinff  them  ?  If,  in  our  war  with  our  over,  it  was  all  exhibited  to  serve  the 
Radicius,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  holy  cause  of — ^libarty ! 
suspended,  the  government  was  made  If  our  friends  of  the  *'  Liberal  Sys- 
practically  despotic,  and  new  laws  were  tern"  had  told  the  continental  nations 
enacted,  considerably  abridging  our  11-  how  much  we  had  sufiefed,  even  in 
berties,  does  this  form  no  excuse  for  respect*  of  freedom,  from  our  awn  Li- 
the continental  monarchs  in  coercing  berals-^had  warned  them  i^ainst  fol- 
the  factions  that  made  their  thrones  lowing  any  but  honest,  experienced, 
totter  under  them  ?  Let  us  be  just —  intelligent  men — ^had  exhorted  them 
let  us  banish  this  wretched  prejudice  to  cleave  to  religion,  and  to  protect 
.—let  us  allow  others  to  do  what  we  public  morals— had  called  upon  them 
ourselves  do.  Whatever  might  be  the  to  Iqok  at  the  Constitution,  and  the 
wishes  ofthe  continental  governments^  constitutional  opinions  of  England — 
their  preservation  from  ruin  was  only  had  done  justice  to  the  sovereigns,  and 
to  be  found  in  the  measures  to  whicn  softened  nie  asperities  on  both  sides — 
they  resorted.  The  tender  plant  is  not  ■  had  pointed  out  to  the  people  their 
to  be  raised  amidst  the  storms  of  win-  errors,  and^the  defects  of  their  consti- 
ter ;  liberty  is  not  to  be  for  the  Jirst  tutions — ^and  had  held  up  to  the  scorn 
time  established  when  a  people  is  con-  of  the  world,  the  godless,  senseless  fa- 
vulsed  with  treason  and  rebellion;  natics  and  profligates,  who  were  ligbt- 
and  the  Jirst  representative  assembly  ing  up  civil  war  on  every  side,  merely 
ia  not  to  be  formed  when  the  popu-  to    make    themselves   tyrants — this 
lace  is  clamouring  for  the  crown,  and  would  have  been  Z46era/t^y~  this  would 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  are  have  been  maintaining  the  cause  of 
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libarty^-thk  wcnild  have  b^en  labour- 
ing to  make  .tiie  contiiient  free  and 
happy.    But  the  conduct  of  these  sa- 
gacious persons  could  not  have  any 
other  effSect,  and  it  had  no  other  effect^ 
than  to  render  the  chains  of  despotism 
more  powerfid.    To  the  revolutionists 
-  -—to  me  Liberals — to  the  would-be  ty- 
rants of  the  continent — the  conduct  of 
the  Statesmen  of  Cockaighe  was  ''  /i- 
beraiy"  superlatively  **  liberal/'  but  to 
the  FEOFLE  at  large^  it  only  produced 
delusion^  phrenzy^  error^  convulnon, 
blooddied  and  devastaticm  in  the  first 
,  moment^  and  nu»re  grinding  slavery 
in  the- second.  That  whieh  yielded 
these^  ought^  we  humbly  presume,  to 
bear  another  name  than  *'  LiberaUiy." 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  "  XMe- 
ral  System"  was  borUj  the  continental 
monarchs  were  occupied  in  endeavours 
to  give  to  thdr  subjects  rational  liber- 
ty ;  the  monster  came  into  the  world, 
and  it  immediately  employed  them  in 
endeavours  to  strengthen  despotism, 
to  save  themselves  from  destruction. 
This  was,  perhaps,  in  effect,  great  Xt- 
berality  towa^s  the  monarchs,  but  ' 
(fitill  it  was  anything  but  lAbendity  to- 
wards the  people. 

A  few  w^a  since,  some  of  the  tvo^ 
away  ^*  constitutionalists''  of  Spain  rek- 
tumed  to  that  unhappy  country,  to 
renderit  tile  theatre  of^dvil  war.  Every 
one  knHBw  that  the  vast  nlass  of  the 
people  detested  Jhem ;  that  it  was  im- 
fMMsdble  for  them  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment, supported  as  it  was  by  the 
French  army ;  that  at  the  best  they 
wished  to  set  up  the  dd,  impracticar 
ble,  tyrannical  constitution :  that  their 
proclamations  warranted  the  condu- 
mon,  that  they  meant  to  establish  a 
fepublic ;  and  that  they  could  accom- 
plish nothing  beyond  leading  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  to  slaughter  and 
rain,  and  removing  raticmai  freedom 
Mill  farther  from  Spain.  Yet  this  ao^ 
tually  threw  die  Statesmen  of  €ock- 
Aigne  into  paroxysms  of  transport,  and 
they  Ikboured  to  persuade  us  that  the 
helpless  vermin  who  were  swept,  out 
43i  the  country  without  a  battle  when 
they  were  its  rulers,  and  had  its  whole  * 
^"esources  in  their  hands,  could  now,  in 
the  character  of  destitute  rebels,  tri- 
umph over  the  government  and  the 
F*rench  army.  The  friends  of  the ''  i^• 
beral  System"  were  enraptured  with 
prospect  of  the  Spanish  provinces  be- 
ing uselessly  overspread  with  blood 


*  and  horrors.    What  prodigious  lAho-* 
raliiy  I 

It  is  notorious  that  the  overwheh»- 
iQg  majority  of  the  people— the  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  abliorred  the  revolu^ 
tionists ;  yet  our  friends  of  the  '^  Zi- 
beral  Systtan"  wished  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  this  majority,  by  the 
aid  of  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet,  the 
opinions  and  schemes  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. What  stupendous  Liberality! 
Ppoh  the  whole,  the  "  Liberal  Syp^ 
tern"  has  been  prodigiously  Uberal  to 
the  heads  of  the  continental  revolu- 
tionists, although  these  persons,  we 
suspect,  have  now  no  great  cause  to 
revere  its  Liberality,  It  has  been  in  the 
upshot  largely  liberal  to  the  continen- 
tal sovereigns,  although  it  has  been 
this,  no  doubt,  quite  unintentionally; 
but  the  ''  Liberal  System'*  has  given 
cause  to  the  ^eofle  of  the  continent 
to  curse  it  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
existence. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  consequen- 
ces oi  the  "  Liberal  System"  as  they 
have  affected  other  nations ;  we  will 
now  glance  at  them  as  they  have  af- 
fected, and  are  affecting,  osir  own 
country. 

The  Statesm^  of  Cockaigne— the 
friends  of  thti^Lt^CT-a/^ff^^m,*'  brought 
in  due  form  a  Greek  loan  into  the  mar- 
ket. Now,  who  were  the  real  borrow«- 
ers  ?  A  people  barbarous,  profligate, 
divided,  practically  without  a  govern- 
ment, without  laws,  without  resour- 
ces, without  revenue ;  warrine  almost 
without  hope  against  the  whole  power 
of  Turkey,  and  not  possessing  a  siib- 
gle  item  of  what  constitutes  a  security 
tor  borrowed  money.  And  who  were  • 
to  be  the  real  lenders  ?  The  credulous 
people  of  this  country,  who  had  to 
depend  altogether  on  the  statements  of 
the  Statesmen  of  Cockaigne  for  know- 
ledge touching  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  borrowers.  Of  course, 
these  Statesnlen  circulated  full  and  ho- 
nest information  respecting  theGreeks ! 
They  circulated  a  fiddlestick  !-^They 
circulated*  nothing  but  the  miost  de- 
lusive and  mischievous  statements ; 
everything  that  told  against  the  Greeks 
was  scandalously  distorted,  or  sup-  . 
pressed ;  and  everything  favourable  to 
them  was  as  scandalously  exaggera- 
ted. At  any  rate,  these  Statesmen  ven- 
tured their  own  money,  when  th^ 
called  upon  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
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loos  to  venture  theirs?  BhiDder  up»  their  money  In  these  outlandish  loans ; 

on  blunder!   They  risk  their  money  numbers  more  have  been  greatly  im- 

in  Greek  stock ! — ^No,  no,  give  them  poverished^  and  the  ruin  of  additional 

their  due,  they-  are  not,  after  all,  quite  numbers  is  rapidly  approachinig.  Beau- 

so  simple.    The  profuse  Lord  Byron^  tiful  liberality  this,  truly/  in  one  set  of 

it  seems,  only  leni  his  money  to  the  Englishmen  towards  another. 
Greeks,  and  he  lent  it  on  far  different        We  are  not  in  the  words  of  the  An« 

security  from  stock  bonds.    The  ob-  ti-jaoobin^ — 

ject  of  these  worthies  was  to  feed,  to  **  a  steady  patriot  of  the  world  «lone,   ' 

fatten,  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  The  friend  (^ererycountry— but  his  own.** 

sale  of  Greek  stock,  and  not  to  ruin  We  love  our  own  country  better  than 

themselves  by  ^  pui'diasing  it.     That  all  others — ^we  love  ^e  nonest  spirit 

this  has  been  stupendously  liberal  to  that  rivets  its  a£Eections  to  its  native 

themselves  and  the  Greeks,  is  beyond  soil  and  its  legitimate  kin^men-^we 

all  question ;  but  that  it  has  been  di-  love  the  feeline  of  nationality,  for  it  is 

rect  swindling,  abominable  robb^,  alike  honouraUe  to  the  individual,  and 

towards  the  people  at  large,  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  state ;  and  we  regard 

unquestionable.  those  with  scorn  whose  axe  is  oontinu- 

TheStatesmenofCockaignehaveof  ally  laid  at  the  root  of  this  fediing. 
course  profusely  supplied  the  innume-     What  then  lure  we  to  think  of  those 
rable  republics  of  South  America  with  Englishmen  who  mingle  contempt  of 
loans,  on  the  same  system  on  which     their  own  country  with  Uidr  adoration 
they  have  acted  with  regard  to  the  of  foreign  ones,  and.  who  ddude,  co- 
Greeks.    These  republics  never  yet    zen,  rob,  and  ruin  dieir  countryman, 
possessed  anything  that  could  consti-    for  the  ben^tof  thepe<^leof  Greece, 
tute  a  fair  security  for  borrowed  mo*    South  America,  and  Spain  ?^— Shaine 
ney.  Some  of  them,  according  to  their    upon  them !  Shame  upon  them  I  - 
ownoiccount,  have  been  eight,  twelve,        TYie  MendB  of  the  ^' Liberal  Syetem" 
and  fourteen  years  independent,  free    have  been  long  slandmng  Mr  Canning 
from  war,  and  in  a  flourishing  condi-    and  his  coUeagues  for  not  adoiowled- 
tion ;  and  still  they  keep  wantmg  new    ging  the  independence  of  the  South 
loans.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  the    Americai?  republics.  Now  what  are  the 
friends  of  the  ^'  Liberal  System  '*  have    real  facJs  of  the  matter  ?  Would  such 
continually  drawn  for  them  millions    acknonrledgment  increase  our  trade? 
after  millions,  from  the  pockets  of  their    Scarcely  to  the  extent  of  a  single  caigo. ' 
dupes.  These  most  upright  men  have    Its  advocates  admit  that  the  direct  he- 
had  possession  of  almost  all  the  chan-     nelts  would  be  almost  wholly  engross- 
nds  of  public  infonnation;  and  of    edby  the  republic84    Would  it  then, 
course  we  have  nothing  but  the  most    oi  the  other  nand,  involve  us  in  diffi- 
ravishing  statements,    toudiing   the    mlties  and  dangers  ?  Most  assuredly, 
condition  of  the  thousand  and  one  Spain  hu  still  military  possession  of- a 
South  American  republics.  Countries  part  of  South  America ;  ^die  r^cts  the 
superlatively  poor  have  been  called  .ISanciful  divisions  that  have  been  made, 
immensely  rich< — ^uninhabited  deserts    ^^  claims  the  whole ;  the  other  con- 
have  been  represented  to  be  thi<^y  tinental  pollers  wish  her  to  regain  the 
peopled — republics,  containing  half  '  whole,  and  they  are  hostile  to  our  in- 
million,  or  a  million,  of  inhabitaH*  terference.   Were  we  to  o(mcede  the 
have  b^n  sworn  to  be  surprisingtP*?"  recc^ition,  we  must,  to  render  it  ef- 
pulouB— and  people,  ignorant.^**  Jj""  f€«tive--?to  discharge  die  honest  duty 
centious  in  the  last  degree,  d*"^ited,  which  it  would  impose  upon  us  to- 
having  in  reality  scarcely  vf.^?^"  ^"^  the  republics— treat  Spain  as  an 
tive  laws,  and  subject  to  tK  ^^®f  »  ^my,  if  she  attempted  to  suljugate 
knot  of  despots,  have  \^  called  m-  them  ;  and  this  could  scarcely  faU  of 
telhgent.  virtuous,  unp^2'^>  ^l^^'  mvolving  us  in  war  with  the  whole 
ly,  and  free.    All  tb' f  ^ '^'^  ^o?e>  continent.  We  have  protested  against 
but  naked  fects  an  P^v^*f®'"°f  the  interference  of  o&ers,  and  others 
have  been  scrupu'-*"y  withheld ;  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  the  sole  int»- 
the  country  hasj.  7°  ^V  «» "P^ch  ferers,  and  to  monopoKze  all  the  good 
oftherealstP^^V^^^I'ple^as  things,  without  a  coyest.    Ofcoi^se, 
of  the  reaJ^jf^^  ^^fl'^,,  by  withholding.the  recognition,  we  risk 

luconsr^!!"!;"!^^^^  »Pi^°g  >•  by  gn^ting  it,  we  should 

have  b^vT      ^  ™°^^  ^^  ''^^^  ^^  «^^t  everything.    This  is  not 
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all.  We  are  nch,  beyond'  i^  odier  luu-    sian'i  cimimig  and  raacdttty,  into  our 


tions^  in  colonial  possessioBB ;  aaod 
there,  are  several  nations  in  the  world 
that  would  rejoice  to  see  Aese  inde« 
pendent,  bet  us  only  get  np  a  game 
of  colony-robharyj  and  others  will 
■^^eedily  play  it  as  expertly  as  oarselves,. 
to  our  own  cost.  Let  us  be  the  na*- 
tion  to  ^vide  the  la^  ligament  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  iword  shall 
be  applied  to  the  bonds  that  unite  us  to 
our  own.  If  any  country  in  the  world 
ha^e  an  interest  in  discountenancing 
colonial  revolt  in  every  possible  way^  it 
is  Great  Britain. 

All  this,  to  our  iHendsof  the  ''  Li^ 
heraiSffstem/'isncHhinf;,  These  sages 
have  been  for  years  preaching  up  colo- 
nial revolt  as  one  of  the  best  and  the 
most  necessary  things  in  nature.  They 
have  regularly  applied  every  possible 
atimulant,  and  furnished  every  possi- 
ble assistance,  to  the  colonies  of  Spain ; 


conncila.  It  is  not  for  us  to  go  sneak* 
ii^  round  the  world  to  preadi  up  Ube* 
ralism  and  foment  OMonial  insurreo- 
tion,  that  we  may  deprive  oihet  states 
of  their  dependencies,  and  obtain  Hieir 
trade — every  conceivable  principle  f(«^ 
bids  it.  The' revolt  diat  begins  in  the 
colonies  of  one  nation,  can  scarcely 
fail,  sooner  ot  later,  of  finding  its  way 
to  those  of  ano&er ;  and  therefore  it  is 
our  interest  to  Regard  such  revolt, 
wherever  it  may  take  place,  as  a  dan^ 
gerous  enemy.  The  mdependenoe  of 
the  colonies  of  other  states  must,  to  a 
certain  point,  pave  the  way  to  the  in^ 
dependence  of  ottr  own  i  and  for  these 
we  may  tremble  when  other  countries 
diall  lose  die  last  of  such  possessions. 
Our  transmarine  territories  are  of  im- 
mense extent — they  are  scattered  about 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Hie  globe — many 
of  them  are  not  v^  capable  of  effee-' 
tive  defence-.*they  are  aeceesiUe  to  the 


and  they  havejustified  the  insurrection  'emissaries  of  other  statea^^Hseveral  of 


of  these  in  every  variety  of  language. 
What  was  it  to  them  if  diey  threw 
away  half  the  empire,  provided  they 
huddled  t<^ether  a  few  gimcrack  re- 
puUics,  and  obtained  a  little  additional 
trade  in  South  America! — How  all 
this  has  sounded  in  Canada,  India,  &c. 
and  how  it  will  operate  on  otkter  states 
in  the  vray  of  pmedent,  instmction, 
and  examine,  it  is  not  for  us  t%  ny  ; 
but  if  it  do  not  largely  contribve  in 
the  end  to  render  us  as  destitute  ot  co- 
lonies as  Spain,  we  shall  be  the  nost 
fbrtunate  people  that  ever  existed. 

That  this  is  splendid  liberality  t». 
wards  others,  will  be  admitted  bf 
every  one ;  but  that  it  is  liberality  tol 
vmsrds  ourselves,  vrill  be  denied  by  all. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.    If  we  cte^ 


these  states  would  make  gigantic  sa- 
crifices to  give  them  independence  ; 
and  therefore  we  ought  not,  by  word, 
deed,  or  look,  to  feed  colonial  revoit, 
and  give  the  pretext  to  rival  natkms, 
so  aidently  desired  for  enabling  them 
to  make  India,  Sec  what  South  Ame- 
rica now  is.  It  m  astonishing  that 
the  cant  which  we  have  been  so  long 
vociferating  reelecting  the  liberty  of 
die  continental  nations,  Greece,  Smith 
Arnica,  &c  has  not  been  echoed 
by  our  own  dependencies ;  and  that, 
instead  of  havmg  leisure  ibr  stimng 
op  universal  rebellion,  and  cmrsing 
the  allies  for  warring  against  Ube- 
ralism,  we  have  not  been  fully  employ- 
ed in  cutting  the  throats  of  the  In- 
dians, CanadSuis,  &c.  for  labouring  to 


honestly  and  honourably,  in  a  manner  ^^^e  themselves  Uborty  and  independ- 
becoming  a  great  and  high-minded  na-   >xice. 
tion,  reoogniae  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  increase  our  trade  with 
them,  let  us ;  we  will  be  among  the 
firrt  to  advocate  it.    But  if  not^-if  to 
do  this  we  must  res<^  to  chieanory, 
quarrel  with  the  whole  continent,  and 
furnish  other  states  widi  a  pretext  for 
fomenting  rebellion  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, then  let  these  republics  be  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  rather  thin  take  firom  us 
another  cargo.   We  are  rich  and  glo- 
rious aWe  all  other  nations,  and  we 
duwld  be  so  still  if  South  America 
were  not  in  existence.   What  we  pro- 
test against  is,  the  introdEuction  of  the 
liberaFsromance,  wid  the  petty  trades- 


^n  the  midst  of  all  this  bluster  rs- 

trade,  let  it  not  be  foigotten 

-  ^e,  like  gold,  may  be  bought 

**^  ^^  and  that  it  is  an  caay  mat- 

*^         )5^^  ^  customers  in  endea^ 

''^^^'^^"l^onenewone.  We  have 

F®***  .  ,  ""S  glwious  chrcumstances 

in  which  wK^g  ^^^  to  do  is,  not  to 

ototn,  hut  to    ^g^^^jj    Tj^gj^  jg 

but  one  path  ov^jc^^^^^ 

smt of  trade,  and-^  .^ ^^ patkof 

integnty  and  honoC  j^  ^^^^^not 

praierve  ^J^'^^^nroBpentyhf 

actmg  towards  oth«  i^^J^^i^S 

to  act  tcwards  us,  xt  mw.        ^^ 

us  ;  nothmg  else  can  savcv    j^  ^^ 
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gel  up  niraioe  of  plol#  intdgue^  qIfciu 
l»ac^aog«  and  roffuery^  we  ma)r  ^^nd 
upon  it  that  i^ieeVer  may  win,  wie 
aoall  be  theleievs. 

On  the  8core«of  national  interest^  in 
more  ways  than  one,  it  ImSi  we  belieya, 
alwaya  bitbepto  bosn  thought  wise  in 
this  country  to  make  a^  friend  of  Twn 
key>  imd  to  keep  her  as  powerfol  as 
possible.  Thereasone  for  our  ddng  thin 
are  now  more  weighty  than  they  e9«r 
were.  Yet  we  are  now  taught  to  hate 
(Turkey,  a|id  to  Msist  in  her  dismem- 
bermeot*  Turkey  is  to  fall-^  to  be 
cut  up  i»to  an  infinity  of  savage,  im- 
potent republics ;  and  thia  is  to  fill 
England  with  transport !  Ottrgovem«< 
nfiuent  lin  chief  is  neutral  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Gredcs  ;'»the  States- 
neii  of  Cockaigne,  our  sub-govem- 
meKl^  send  men,  urms,  and  money,  to 
the  latter,  and  make  war  upon  Turkey ! 
National  interest  !*— What  is  national 
intereat  whan  weighed  agidnst  liberal- 
tsBi,,Tesiiscitated  jacobinism^^^reToiuH 
tiomsm  ?— -What  is  national  interact 
when  it  clashea  with  the  views  of  such 
persons  aa  Hobhouae>  Hume,  Eyron, 
and  their  great  j  though  namele88>  col* 
leagues?.  What  is  national  interest 
ifhen  a  rebdlien  can  be  got  up,  a  t^ 
volution  can  be  accomplished,  a  repub- 
Ue  can  be  cneated,  and  a  knot  of  un- 
principled idiotic  ptiAigatea  can  be 
made  rukm?  ( Let  Turkey  be  trod  in 
the  duat^-let  us  kee  every  European 
ftiend-^let  ouiallic»B  be  annihilatedr-* 
let  oar  checks  upon  foreign  powers, 
and  the  bulwarks  of  our  most  wuahle 
peaseocions  be  destroyed^^let  our  na- 
tiona]  interests  be  cast  to  the  winds-*— 
oaly  let  jacobinism  fiourtsh>  republics 
abound,  and  liberals  become  the  dea^ 
pota  of  mankind.  Beautiful  romance ! 
— Lovely  Liberality  ! — What  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  frai^t  with  nation- 
al ruin  1/ 

.  We  have  been  taught  to  detest  the 
continental  monarchs,  and  we  have 
pn^ted  so  w^  by  the  ini^lruclion, 
that  scarcely  an;  party  can  speak  of 
them  except  in  terms  of  execration* 
For  a  roittisteriid  paper  to  speak  re* 
speedily  of  these  monarchs,  WouM  be 
Uttle  better  than  treason.  Well,  what 
havcthesepoor  monarchs  done?  Per- 
haps they  sent  money,  arms,  and  men, 
to  our  Radicals  in  the  days  of  radical 
madnesa;  or  they  supports  theQueeb 
.when  she  brought  the  constitution  to 
the  bffmk  of  ndn-^or  they  have  rob* 
'bed  ua  of  our  ei^niia-*4r  they  ha^ 


injured,  our  trade-^^or  they  hsivemade 
war  upon  us,  or  they  have  picked  a 
quaU'el  with  us  without  cauifierr^or 
taey  have  interfered  in  some  other 
mischievous  way  in  our  afiairs  ?  Oh, 
noi  they  have  docienOoe  of  these  things. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,/ 
what  have  they  done  ?  Done !  -Read 
the  ]^dinburgh  Reviews,  and  Morning 
Chroniolea,  for  a  list  of  their  encormi- 
ties !  They  have  done  as  they  pleased 
in  their  own  affidra*— they  mve  done 
what  we  alwa^ni  do  in  similar  circum- 
Stance8-*^they  have  refused  to  be  dis- 
crowned— they  have  rejected  constitu- 
tions which  the  whole  world  knew  to 
be  absurd  and  ruinous  -^  they  have 
made  war  upon  jacobinism,  upon  in- 
fidelity, and  democracy— they  have  re- 
fused to  establish  liberty  at  a  time 
when  it  was  impos^ble  to  establish  it 
-*<they  have  scorned  our  dictation,  aiid 
refused  to  rush  into  destruction  at  otur 
bidding.  And,  ofa^  horrible!  they  have 
crushed  their  Benthamites  and  Byron-^ 
ites,knocked  up  Liberalism,  and  reeto^ 
red  tranquillity  to  the  whole  ccm.ti^ 
sent!  i8thisall?«--All!  What  more 
can  be  necessary  to  sanction'  ua  in  de« 
testing  them  ? 

But,  perhaps  these  monarchs  have 
laboured  to  put  down  rational  and  ge- 
nuineliberty  ?— ^they  established  a  (^m- 
dtitution  in  France  greatly  reseililding 
our  Own.  Have  they  endeavoured  to 
d^roy  it?  No  ;<  l^ey  have  fought  for 
its  preservation.  When  they  dethron- 
ed the  tyrannical  Cortes  of  Spain,  did 
the^  wish  to  re-establish  the  old  dea^ 
potism  ?  No;  their  influence  was  cx^ 
erted  to  procure  for  Spain  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  France.  An  attempt 
Was  recently  made  in  Portu&al  to  re« 
store  the  old  despotism  in  allits  fcnroew 
Did]  they  second  it  ?  No ;  diey  oppcM 
.  Bed  it,  and  supported  the  king  in  nis* 
widies  to  give  to  Portugal  a  rational 
constitution.  Well,  after  all,  it  seems 
that  these  monarchs  are  fdeadly  to 
such  constitutions  as  our  own,  and 
to  ck^uititutkiud  liberty  like  that  of 
England  ?  ¥«» ;  but  they  hate  jaco- 
bin coGQstitutiot^  and  jacobin  liberty. 
And  do  we  not  hate  these  too,  in  re- 
gard to  tiieir  establishment  in  our 
own  country  ?  It  cannot  be  denied. 

But  perhaps  these  monarchs  abuse 
their  power;  perhaps  their  subjecta 
are  in  the  most  deplorable  dtuation  ? 
The  Edinburgh  Review  asserts  that, 
putting  out  of  sight  political  liberty, 
the]^  are.exertiim  theiaaelves  to  the 
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utmoft  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub* 
jects;  and  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
that  "  burning  and  shinmg  lieht"  ^ 
the  Statesmen  of  Codkdgne,  dedaret 
thai  onr  lower  orders,  that  is,  the  vast 
mass  of  our  population,  are,  with  re- 
gard to  law  and  actual  well-being,  in 
a  much  worse  condition  than  those  of 
the  continental  nations.  In  truth,  the 
ravishing  descriptions  which  this  asto- 
nishing  paper  puts  forth  touching  the 
state  oB  the  people  who  are  governed 
by  the  monarchs,  are  almost  sufficient 
to  make  us  scorn  our  constitution,  and 
sigh  for  a  despotism. 

Notwithstanding  all  iliis,  perhaps 
we  have  suffered  grievously  by  what 
these  monarchs  have  done— perhaps 
the  triumph  of  therevolutionists would 
have  been  of  prodigious  benefit  to  us 
as  a  nation?  Ahsl  even  here  our 
animosity  towards  the  monarchs  can 
find  no  resting-place.  We  have  gain- 
ed very  nearly  as  mudi  from  what 
they  have  doke,  as  they  themselves 
have  gained.  We  owe  to  them  a  very 
krge  portion  of  our  present  tranqiul-* 
lity ;  they  fought  for  us  even  when  we 
were  against  them ;  and  when  they 
smote  Liberalism  in  their  own  territo^ 
lies,  diey  gave  the  death-wound  to 
languhhing  faction  and  rebellion  here. 

If  the  revolutionists  had  been  sue- 
cessftil  in  some  countries,  and  had 
continued  theur  struggles  in  others, 
we  should  unquestionably  have  be^i 
still  convulsed,  by  the  endeavours  of 
powerftd  factions,  to  plunge  us  into 
revolution.  Almost  toe  first  things 
that  the  revolutionists  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  thought  of  after  they  obtain- 
ed power,  were  to  abuse  us  and  our 
eonstitution,  to  administer  pity  and 
enooun^ment  to  our  Radicals,  and 
to  make  severe  enactments  against  our 
trade.  The  revolutionists  of  France 
hated  us.  If  any  of  the  more  poiyer- 
ful  nations  of  £urope  had  been  revo- 
lutionized, we  could  scarcely  have 
avoided  a  war  with  them ;  and  their 
moral  influence  alone  would  have  been 
nearly  sufficient  to  give  a  triumph  to 
our  own  revolutionists.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  din  which,  coi\jo!ntly  with 
our  friends  of  the  **  Liberal  System" 
they  would  have  kept  up  in  favour  of 
revolutionary  doctrines,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  kindle  rebdlion  in  some 
one  or  other  of  our  transmarine  posses- 
sions. The  enemies  who  were  anni- 
hilated by  the  Holy  AUiance,  were  the 
enemies  of  die  consCitation  of  Sng:- 


knd,  of  the  tradeoTRo^ind,  of  tho 
general  interests  of  Enji^nd,  and  of 
the  people  of  Enghoid. 

Nevertheless  uese  monarchs  pos- 
sess absolute  power— Ihey  aite  despots 
«— and  therefore  we  must  abuse  raem. 
No  doubt  we  can  do  this  justifiably— 
no  doubt  we  can  bring  dean  hands  to 
tlie  mattep^-no  doubt,  as  we  execrate 
despotism  so  fririously,  we  are  not  des- 
pots ourselves— no  doubt  the  British 
sceptre  is  not  waved  over  a  sinode 
bondsman.  Alas! — alas! we — wewno 
are  eternally  Uackening  the  allied  mo- 
narchs, because  they  will  not  surren- 
der absolute  power  at  the  cost  of  al^ 
most  certain  destruction,  are  oursdves 
the  despots  over  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, to  whom  we  might  give  free- 
dom at  the  price  of  only  a  part  of  what 
we  possess !  We,  the  blustering,  swag- 
germg  devotees  of  liberty,  rvde  over 
nations  by  a  despotism  more  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  than  any  of 
the  continental  ones !  Do  we  then-  say 
that  we  oug^t  to  give  constitntions  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  ?  No !  we 
wovdd  advise  no  sodi  absurdity— we 
would  prepare  no  such  scourges  fof ' 
th«m,  or  injuries  for  our  own  country  ; 
but  we  will  say  that,  with  regard  to 
the  abstract  question,  ther  have  as 
much  right  to  liberty  as  the  nations 
of  Uie  continent ;  and  that  we  have 
a  much  worse  title  to  be  the  despots  of 
Asia,  than  the  continental  monarchs 
have  to  be  the  despots  of  Europe. 
Shame  would  strike  us  dumb,  were 
we,Hke  our  Broughams,  HutchinsoBs, 
and  Littletons, — our  liberal  Wlsoffi 
and  trimming  Tories — ^with  our  East- 
em  possessions  befiire  us,  to  attempt 
to  say  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia,  or 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,— *Tlmu  art  a 
despot. 

Here  the  "  Liberal  SyMem"  biases 
out  in  all  its  prodigious  varieties  of 
diape  and  colour — here,  with  one  hand, 
it  darts  its  thunders  upon  our  devoted 
land,  and,  with  the  other,  it  holds  it  up 
to  the  world's  mockery ;  and  yet  it  is 
at  hat,  with  regard  todespotism,  here 
miserly  to  othm,  and  liberal  to  Eng* 
land.  Its  UberaHty,  however,  is  but 
that  of  the  pidcpocket  who  tucks  «p 
his  colleague  to  tne  gdlows  for  theft, 
and  yet  continues  his  vocation. 

Ptthaps  this  matter  with  regard  to 
despotism  may  be  explained  by  die 
magic  of  geography — perhims  that 
whidi  is  slavery  in  Europe,  ianeedmn 
in  Aflia?  Ala8,Qo!— Perbi^  weliave 
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some  etdudfce  il|^  ta  be  tb«  o^f 
despots  in  tbe  univehM^  ?  No ! — Per-, 
baps  we  ore  authorised  by  some  law, 
human  or  divine»  tO:  be  tbe  dictatwa 
of  other  states  in  the  mans^ement  of 
tibeir  a;fl&ics-*«to  oommaud  them  ^a 
shape  their  governments  as  we  please 
-—to  plunge  tl^m  into  rebellion,  an« 
archy>  and  blood,  whenerer  we  may 
take  it  into  cnir  heads  to  do  sor-ancl 
to  <»der  the  continental  monarchs  to 
g^ve  away  their  pow^,  and  step  into 
ruin^  whsnever  we  may  wish  it  ?  ^a 
such  law  was  ewer  heard  of*  Perhaps 
what  is  crime  here^  is  purity  on  the 
eontinettb—what  is  fdbienood  bere^  is 
truth  on  the  continent'— what  is  de-* 
struotive  here,  is  beneficial  on  tbe 
eontinentr— the  opinions  and  institu- 
tiona  that  are  proscribed  here,  ought 
to  be  .protected  on  the  c(mtinent? 
Heayen  and  earth  say  the  contrt^. 

Then  the  ''  lAberal  Sjfi^em'  is  not 
less  false  and  wicked,  than  detestable 
and  minonb.  .     . 

^  We  know  well  enough  that  the  pft? 
ling,  milk<-ahd-water  sarcasms,  wmch 
our  Tory  prints  and  Tory  people  cast 
upon  the  continental  monarchs,  are  a 
sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  the  day — C<mci* 
UaUmu  It  is  ho  doubt  mighty  liberal 
in  a  Tory  to  go  strutloiig  and  smirk- 
ing to  the  altar  of  Jacobin  llcentious- 
nesa^  to  throw  upon  it  the  &ii  fame 
of  a  king  or  an  emperor. '  It  is  likely 
enough  nugely  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  a  Tory  to  go  trundling  along  ,be- 
finrit  the  blast  of  popular  cwmonr,  and 
amidst  the  greetinp;8  of  Whig^  and 
Radicals.  But^if  this  were,  eyenfight- 
ing.for  the  cause>of  liberty,  we  would 
not  imitafee  it.  We  would  hear  both 
sides,  scrutinize  the  eyidence,  take 
into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  decide  as  our  conscience 
Jihould  direct,  ^en  though  the  whole 
nation  should  be  against  us.  If  we 
could  not  maintain  our  cause  without 
sacrificing  truth  and  justice — without 
bribing  our  enemies  by  the  imm(4a»* 
tion  <^  the  innoeent-^we  would,  like 
honesl;  men,  throw  down  our  arms  and 
abandon  it  But  the  prdudice^  that  has 
been  got  up  against  the  continaital 
monarchs,  is,  in  our  judgment,  calcu- 
lated to  do  vital  injury  to  genuine  li- 
berty ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  calculated 
to  hayo  the  moat  baleful  e^ts  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  national  in- 
terests*  • 

In  the  late  contest  between  the  Al- 
lied iMontrehsand  the  Liber^B^  both 


ndes  distinctly  placed  befcwe  us  their 
political  creed.  On  the  one  hapd  we 
nad  the  French  constitution,  its  func- 
tionaries and  principles ;  and  on  the 
other  we  had  the  Spanish  constitution, 
its  functionari^  and  principles.  Now^ 
which  agreed  in  essentials  with,  and 
which  were  in  essentials  hostile  to,  our 
own;  and,  what  is  of  equal,  conse- 
quence, which  were  the  best  calculated 
fi>r  establishing  real  and  permanent^i-* 
berty?  The  principles  wliich  these 
monarchs  put  forth  touching  ppnstitu- 
tional  goyernment,  in  I^rance,  ^pain, 
and  Portugal,  bore  no  remote  resem- 
blance, not  merely  to  those  of  Eng^h 
Toryism,  but  to  these  which  are,  in 
words  or  effect,  promulgated  by  the 
English  constitutipn ;  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  liberals  were  such  as  our 
constitution,  and  both  Toryism  and 
Whig^sm,  pronoupce  to  be  false  and 
ruinous. 

If  the  whole  weight  of  England  had 
been  thrown  into  Uie  scale,  in  favour 
of  such  constitutions  as  the  French 
one,  and  against  such  as  the  Spanish 
one,  we  should  bave  rendered  essential 
service  to  liberty  on  the  continent ;  we 
should  have  checked  both  the  Mo- 
narchs and  the  Liberals;  and  weshould 
have  done  much  towards  brin^g  the 
only  able  constitution-makers  into  the 
field,  the  rich,  knowing,  experienced, 
and  disinterested.  But  our  weight 
went  with  the  Liberals ;  we  execrated 
the  French  constitution  as  a  despotism, 
cried  up  the  Spanish  one  to  the  ^es, 
were  even  the  most  extravagant  in  fa- 
vour of  republics,  embraced  the  fana- 
tical and  profligate  deists  and  demo- 
crats as  orothers,  and  treated  WiUi 
scorn  all  the  rest  of  the  people.  By 
this  w^  did  the  most  vital  mjury  to  li- 
berty on  the  continent :  we  filled  the 
people  with  the  most  false  and  ruinous 
notions  respecting  it,  we  marshalleil 
them  under  the  most  vile  and  incapa- 
ble leadertf,  we  sent  them,  in  pursuit 
of  the  most  pernicious  institutions,  and 
we  renderea  the  exerdse  of  severity, 
on  the  p^  of  the  governments,  un« 
avoidable. 

If  our  constitution  stand  upon  Li- 
beralism and  Republicanism,  we  do 
well  to  range  ourselves  with  the  Li- 
berals and  Republicans ;  but  if  not, 
we  are  digging  away  the  foundations 
of  this  constitution.  We  hear,  in 
truth,  abundance  of  general  cant  about 
this  constitution  being  the  best  in  the 
worldt,[  ^^^  w}iere  can  we  find  the  mim. 


atnong  etthar  Whigs  or  Tbrieii,  who  ii  ftetually  made  ii  itMrh  in  Mr  Gaii- 

will  defend  its  component  parts^  its  ning  that  he  knoirs  them  not.    Pl*e- 

tiiaxims,  and  the  principles  wnich  form  posterous  nonsense!  Tbey  have  stif*. 

Its  hasis,  item  by  item  ?  Where  shall  fered  our  free  conslitiicion  to  exist  Ibr 

we  find  the  man  who  reconmaends  its  centuries  without  molesting  it— ^e]r 

adoption  to  other  states,  and  who  does  have  fbughi  for  the  constitution  ot 

not  laud,  in  the  most  riotous  manner,  France-^hey  have  wished  to  see  si<« 

the  principles  which  it  proscribes  and  railar  ones  in  Spain  and  Bortugalv-i- 

sibhors  ?  If  the  creed  of  the  Liberals  mid  the  King  of  Prussia  is  at  this  ver^r 

andReptibHcansbeatrueone,ourcon^  moment  making  a  large  sarreiiderof 

Stitutional  creed  is  a  false  one— If  their  political  power  to  his  8«il]ject0--'yet  we 

forms  of  government  ought  to  be  esta-  are  to  believe  that  thav  vikh  to  destroy 

blished,  ours  ought  to  be  abolished—  our  liberty !    Could  folly,  on  the  <me 

if  we  cry  up  their  principles,  we  cry  hand,  and  gullibility^  on  the  oilier,  go 

down  our  own — and  if  we  fight  fbr  farther? 

them,  we  fight  against  ourselves.  Li'        How  many  years  have  passed  aw&y 

berality,  potent  magician  though  it  be,  since  we  humuy  sued  to  w*^  *^  De^ 

cannot  confute  us.    Our  raving  in  fa-  ^k>ts^  for  their  friendship?  How  many 

your  of  the  Liberals  and  Repubucans  is  years  have  passed  away  sinoe  they 

in  fact  teaching  liberalism  and  repub-  fought  in  person  fbr  ur  and  on?  libcr- 

licanism  to  the  natioif  at  large ;  and  if  ties,  as  well  as  for  themadVes  ?  How 

this  produce  its  natural  firuits>  it  will  many  years  have  passed  awi^  since 

in  the  end  destroy  our  constitution,  they  proftisely  jpoured  ^e  blood  and 

and,  deny  it  who  will,  our  liberties.  treasures  of  their  r^ms  forovr  bene- 

'^  What  a  lovely  spectacle  would  it  fit  as  well  as  their  own  ?   We  did  not 

be,"  exclaims  Lord  Holland,  in  one  of  ^i^  curSe  tbem  for  b^g  despots — 

his  fine  phrenzies,  ^^  to  see  England  we^did  not  then  qowrel  with'them  to 

at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  republics !"  drawingtheirswerdsi^iistLibcffaliun 

—Charmingly  liberal— beautifully  ro-  —against  the  jmncipks  of  the  Frencii 

mantic — ^but,  alas !  fearfully  ruinous.  Revolution.  Is  all  thia  so  aooti  fi$rgo%» 

A  fVee  monarchy  may  exist  amidst  ten  ?  Has  it  so  soon  vanished  from  our 

despotisms,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  remembrance,  that  to  them  wo  owe  a 

for  it  to  exist  amidst  republics.  In  the  large  share  di  our  wealth,  grtattien> 

first  case,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  glory,  and  happiness  ?  Oratkudo,  dbs ! 

the  surrounding  states  will  be  in  fa«  seems  not  to  be  numbered  among  our 

vour  of  it,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  good  feelings, 
who  live  under  it  will  be  on  the  alert        It  has  hitherto  been  thought  wise 

for  its  defence ;  but  in  the  other  case,  and  necessary  iikus  to  have  as  power* 

the  feelings  of  the  surrounding  people  ful  a  party  as  possible  among  thocon- 

Will  be  against  it,  iand  its  own  subjects  tinental  n^&tions.    Austria  above  oil 

will  seek  its  destruction.     If  we  wish  other  counlsies  was  called  tlio  natund 

to  preserve  our  monarchy  as  it  now  friend  and  ally  of  Engkod,  and  Wic 

exists,  we  must  choose  our  associates  were  to  cultivate  the  doseat  intimacy 

amidst  monarchies  that  are  not  more  with  her  regardless  of  h&e  de^iotiaili. 

limited  than  our  own.    If  the  power  How  often  has  not  this  Austria  finigfat 

of  the  crown  were  less  among  our  at  our  side !  How  ofttn  hat  she  wa 

Neighbours,  than  with  us,  it  would  raised  the  standard  to  eoUect  for  us 

ispeedily  be  here  reduced  to  the  same  allies  in  a  war  fbr  existence  t  How  of*- 

point ;  if  Several  of  the  continental  ten  has  dbe  not  risked  aU,  and  nearly 

states  were  republics,  we  should  soon  lost  aU,  in  our  cause  as  well  as  her 

'have  the  same  form  of  government ;  own  ?   WeH,  now  wc'  are  to  have  a 

and  if  we  estrange  ourselves  from  im^-  brilliant  new  system  of  fore^  poticyy 

narchies,  and  cultivate  friendship  and  which  shaU  strip,  us  of  every  ooDti- 

ulterchange  of  feeling  and  sentiment  neiital  friend,  which  shall  kave  us 

'with  republics  alone,  we  shall  scarcely  wiUiout  a  vestige  oi  hvfluenee  on  the 

fail  of  becomitig  ourselves  a  republic,  continent,    which   shall   leagv^e   the 

The  cry,  however,  now  is,  on  almost  whole  continent  against  us.    Austria 

aU  hands— Have  nothing  to  do  with  is  to  be  the  especid^  object' <tf  ourvdo- 

the  continental  monarchs!— It  is  made  testation;   for  her  aU  the  bitleveat 

a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  late  Mar«  epithets  of  the  Statesmen  of  Codudgne 

quis  of  Londonderry  that  he  was  vet^  are  reserved.    We  are  to  g^»d.  the 

soMally  acquainted  with  them,  and  it  eoAtiiieiits]  powers  iato  m  oomttiirtty 
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of  interest  ogaiust  ui^  instead  of  di^ 
▼iding  them — we  are  to  plant  every- 
thing between,  them  awd.  ourselves 
that  can  yield  war,  instead  of  c\iltiva^ 
tiiig  their  friendship  i*— and  we  are  to 
cU>  this»  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
coqu0t  with,  smile  upon,  and  pension 
such  people  as  the  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian  revolutionists ;  and  to  hold 
9oft  alliance  with  a  parcel  of  helpless 
republics,  which,  barring  their  trade^ 
cau  only  draw  ua  into  scrapes  and  dif- 
ficulties. Burke  was  wont  to  speak 
of  pedlar  systems,  but  really  this  is 
not  a  pedlar  system ;  the  pedlar  looks 
for  gain,  but  at  any  rate  here  is  a  mar- 
yellouslac^  of  selfishness  and  covetous* 
ness.    Here  is  iib^ality  with  a  ven- 

geance!  National  interests!  as  we 
ave  already  said,"*what  are  national 
interests  when  they  clash  with  the 
*^  Liberal  System  ?  "  What  are  national 
interests  to  laberaliism  and  Revolu* 
tionism? 

,  Of  course,  as  we  make  such  a  stu* 
P^dous  fuss  about  trade,  we  have  no 
trade  with  the  continental  nations—^ 
of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  trade  with 
them — of  course  they  could  not  injure 
our  trade  in  other  quarters — of  course 
they  couldnotdeprive  us  of  any  colonies 
^-^f  coursewe  could  not  derive  benefit 
from  any  of  them  in  any  war  we  might 
be  engaged  in-'-of  course  if  we  went 
to  war  with  them,  we  could  conquer 
them  in  a  moment — of  course  we  have 
/jivery thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
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Londonderry,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c.  as 
fools,  k:haves,  and  bigots.  It  daubs 
such  writers  as  Lord  Byron,  Moore, 
and  Lady  Morgan,  with  every  kind  of 


panegyric — ^i^  Blackens  such  as  South- 
,ey  ana  Gifford  in  every  possible  way. 
If  you  be  a  religious  man,  it  smiles  at 
Your  fanaticism,  or  rails  against  your 
bigotry— if  you  be  a  moral  man,  it 
cracks  jests  on  your  weakness — if  you 
be  an  infidel,  it  compliments  you  on 
your  freedom  from  prejudice — and  if 
you  be  unprincipled  debauched^  and 
licentious,  it  dubs  you  a  most  profit- 
able and  enlightened  member  of  so- 
ciety. There  is  scarcely  any  virtue 
that  it  does  not  decry,  or  any  vice  that 
i^does  not  praise ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  merit  that  it  does  not  attack,  or 
^ny  guilt  that  it  does  not  justify.  In 
a  word,  if  you  reverse  all  that  our 
greatest  statesmen  have  laid  down  with 
regard  to  politics,  and  all  that  our 
wisest  ]^hilosophers  and  moralists  have 
taught  m  respect  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  you  have  the  ^'  Liberal  System" 
before  you  in  splendid  fulness  and  per- 
fection* 

"We  have  now,  we  hope,  given  a  home- 
thrust  to  the  monstrous  bladder  of  the 
"Liberal  System" — of  Liberality  ;  we 
have,  we  trust,  done  something  towards 
lessening  its  enormous  inflation,  and 
we  will  stab  it  again  and  again  before 
we  take  our  leave  of  it.  Never  before 
in  our  da^s  were  such  immense  sacrir 
fices  of  principles — of  national  interests 


lose  by  going  to  war^— and  of  course  —of  the  foundations  of  society — ^and 

we  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  the  of  the  best  feelings  and  possessions  of 

continental  monarchs  for  being  des«  mankind,  m^de  to  anything,  as  ere 

pots,  and  everything  to  hope  for  from  now  made  to  this  i^in-and-\vind  god 

«uch  quarrel,  — Liberality,    Our  national  existence 

Ifall  these  be  not  matters  of  course,  was  endangered  and  the  swords  of 

lyhat  are  wo  doing?  what  madness  has  nearly  the  whole  world  were  turned 

Beized  us  ?  and  to  what  losses  and  ca**  against  us,  yet  we  fought  like  heroes 

lamities  are  we  rushing  ?  for  our  principles,  our  institutions,  our 

Oh,  glorious  '^  Liberal Smtem!"  how  church,  and  our  monarchy ;  but  noi^, 

gigantic  is  thy  wisdom  \  How  fasci*-  when  we  reyel  in  almost  every  benefit 

sating  are  thy  benefits !  that  even  miracle  could  give  us,  and 

We  will  examine,  on  the  present  when  nearly  every  nation  upon  earth 

occasion,  only  one  more  of  the  various  wishes  to  be  our  friend,  we  must  adopt 

species  of  fruit  which  this  system  pro-  the  opinions  and  people  that  we  then 

duces.  fought  against,  and  slap  every  one  in 

The  grand  principle,  on  which  it  the  face  who  can  prove  a  dangerous 

stands  is,  to  value  men  and  things  in  enemy.    What  all  this  will  lead  to  if 

proportion  to  their  worthlessness  and  it  be  not  checked,  may  be  discovered 

dangerous  charac^r.    It  pufis  such  without  the  aid  of  prophecy ;  and  it 

men  as  Burdett,   Hobhouse,  Hume,  matters  not  who  may  suuport  it^  he  is 

Wilson,  Lord  Cochrane,  &c«  as  first-  the  friend  of  England  and  of  mankind, 

j?ate  statesmen  and  patriots^t  exe-  }vho  resists  it  to  the  utmost, 

crates  such  as  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  Y.  Y.  Y. 
of  WeUington,  the  late  Marquis  of 
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About  this  time  there  arose  a  great 
Boagh  and  surmise^  that  some  £)0ii8 
were  pkjring  false  with  the  kirkyard^ 
howking  up  the  bodies  from  their 
damp  graves^  and  harling  them  away 
to  the  Collie.  Words  camia  describe 
the  fear,  and  die  dool,  and  the  misery 
it  caused.  All  flocked  to  the  kirk  yett ; 
and  the  fnends  of  the  newly  buried 
stood  by  the  mools,  which  were  yet 
dark^  and  the  brown  newly-cast  divots, 
that  had  not  yet  ta'en  root,  looking, 
with  mournful  faces,  to  descrive  any 
tokens  of  sinking  in. 

I'll  never  forget  it.  I  was  standing 
by  when  three  young  lads  took  shools, 
and,  lifting  up  the  truff,  proceeded  to 
howk  down  to  the  coffin,  wherein  they 
had  laid  the  grev  hairs  of  their  mother. 
Ttiey  looked  wild  and  bewildered  like, 
and  the  glance  of  their  een  was  like 
that  of  folk  out  of  a  mad-house ;  and 
nane  dared  in  the  world  to  have  spoken 
to  them.  They  didna  even  speak  to 
ane  anither;  but  wrought  on  wi'  a 
great  hurry,  till  the  spades  struck  on 
3ie  coffin  lid — ^which  was  broken.  The 
dead-daithes  weretherehuddled  a'the* 
gither  in  a  nook,  but  the  dead  was 
gane.  I  took  baud  of  Willie  Walker's 
arm,  and  lookit  down.  There  was  a 
cauld  sweat  all  ower  me ; — ^losh  me ! 
but  I  was  terribly  frighted  and  eerie. 
Three  mair  were  opened,  and  a'  just 
idike ;  save  and  except  that  of  a  wee 
unkirstened  wean,  which  was  a£P  bo- 
dily, coffin  and  a'. 

lliere  was  a.burst  of  righteous  in- 
dignation throughout  the  parish ;  nor 
without  reason.  Tell  me  tnat  doctors 
and  graduates  maun  ha'e  the  dead; 
but  tell  it  not  to  Mansie  Wauch,  that 
our  hearts  nuiun  be  trampled  in  the 
mire  of  scorn,  and  our  best  feelings 
laughed  at,  in  order  that  a  bruise  may 
be  uroperly  plaistered  up^  or  a  sair 
heaa  cured.  Verily,  the  remedy  is 
waur  than  the  disease. 

But  what  remead  ?  It  was  to  watch 
in  the  session-house,  with  loaded  guns, 
ni^t  about,  three  at  a  time.  I  never 
likit  to  gang  into  the  kirkyard  after 
darkening,  let  a  be  to  sit  there  through 
a  lang  winter  night,  windy  and  rainy 
it  may  be,  wi' .  nane  but  the  dead 
arounaus.  Saiifus!  it  was  an  unco 
thought,  and  garred  a'  my  flesh  creep ; 
but  ue  cause  ¥ras  gude — my  corrup- 
tion was  raised — and  I  was  determined 
no  to  be  dauntoned. 


I  counted  and  counted,  but  the 
dread  day  at  length  came,  and  I  was 
summonsed.  AU  the  leevelang  aiWr- 
jioon,  when  calne  the  needle  upon 
the  labroad,  I  tried  to  whistle  Jenny 
Nettles,  Niel  Grow,  and  ither  fUnny 
tunes,  and  whiles  crooned  to  myseu 
between  hands ;  but  my  consternation 
was  visible,  and  a'  wadna  do. 

It  was  in  November;  and  the  cauld 
glimmering  sun  sank  behind  the  JE^rat- 
lands.  The  trees  had  been  shorn  of 
their  frail  leaves ;  and  the  misty  night 
was  closing  flist  in  upon  the  dull  and 
short  day;  but  the  candles  glittered 
at  the  shop  windows,  and  leery-l%ht- 
the-lamps  was  brushing  about  with 
his  ladder  in  his  oxter,  and  bleezing 
Bamhoy  sparking  out  behind  him.  I 
felt  a  lund  of  qualm  of  faintness  and 
down-sinking  about  my  heart  and  sto- 
mach, to  the  dispelling  of  which  I 
took  a  thimblefuU  of  spirits,  and,  ty- 
ing my  red  comforter  about  my  nedc, 
I  mardied  briskly  to  the  session-house. 
A  neighbour,  (Andrew  Goldie,  the 

I>ensioner,)  lent  me  his  piece,  and 
oaded  it  to  me.  He  took  tent  that  it 
was  only  half-cock,  and  I  wrapped  a 
napkin  round  the  dog-head,  for  it  was 
raining.  No  being  acquaint  wi'  guns, 
I  keepit  the  muzzle  aye  away  from 
me;  as  every  man's  duty  is  no  to 
throw  his  precious  life  in  jeopardy. 

A  furm  was  set  before  the  session- 
house  fire,  which  bleezed  brightly, 
nor  had  I  ony  thought  that  such  an 
unearthly  place  could  have  been  made 
to  look  lialf  so  comfortable  either  by 
coal  or  candle ;  so  my  speerits  rose  up 
as  if  a  weiffbt  had  been  ta'en  aff  them, 
and  I  wondered,  in  my  bravery,  that 
a  man  like  me  could  be  afeard  of  ony- 
thing.  Nobody  was  there  but  a  touzy, 
ragged,  halflins  callant  of  thirteen, 
(for  I  speered  his  age,)  wi'  a  desperate 
dirty  face,  and  lang  carrotty  hair,  tear- 
ing a  speldrin  wi'  his  teeth,  which 
lookit  lang  and  sharp  aneugh,  and 
throwii^  me  skin  and  lugs  intii  ^ 
fire. 

We  sat  for  amaist  an  hour  thegrther, 
cracking  the  best  way  we  could  in  sic 
a  place  ;  nor  was  onybody  mair  likely 
to  cast  up.  The  night  was  now  fnt- 
mirk;  thewindsoughed  amid  thejhoid- 
stanes  and  railings  of  the  gentry,  (for 
we  maun  a'  dee) ;  and  die  black  cor- 
bies in  the  steeple-holes  cadded  and 
crawed  in  a  fearoome  mMmer.    A'  at 
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ance  we  heard  a  lonesome  sound ;  and 
,  my  heart  began  to  play  pit-pat — my 
sidh  grew  a'  roughs  like  a  poukit 
diicken — and  I  felt  as  if  I  didna  ken 
What  was  the  matter  with  me.  It  was 
only  a  false  alarm,  however,  being  the 
warning  of  the  clock ;  and,  in  a  mi- 
nute or  twa  thereafter^  the  bell  struck 
tefk.  Oh,l)ut  it  was  a  lone^me  and 
dreary  sound !  Every  chap  gaed  through 
my  breast  like  the  dunt  of  a  fore- 
hammer. 

Then  up  and  spak  the  red-headed 
laddie: — "  It's  no  fair;  anither  should 
hae  come  by  this  time.  I  wad  rin  awa 
hame,  only  I'm  frighted  to  gang  out 
my  lane. — ^Do  ye  think  the  doup  of 
chat  candle  wad  carry  i*  my  cap  ?" 

*^  Na,  na,  lad ;  we  maun  bide  here, 
as  we  are  here  now. — Leave  me  alane? 
Lord  safe  us !  and  the  yett  lockit,  and 
the  bethrel  sleepin'  wi  the  key  in  his 
breek  pouches!— We  cauna  win  out 
now  though  we  would,"  answered  I, 
trying  to  locfk  brave^  though  half 
fnghtened  out  of  my  seven  senses;— 
^*  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  I've  baith 
whisky  and  porter  wi'  me.  Hae,  man, 
there's  a  cauker  to  keep  your  heart 
warm;  and  spt  down  that  bottle," 
quoth  I,  wiping  the  saW-dust  affn't 
with  my  hand;  **  to  get  a  toast ;  I'se 
warrant  it  for  Deacon  Jafirey's  best 
brown  stout." 

The  wind  blew  higher,  and  like  a 
hurricane ;  the  tain  began  to  fall  in 
perfect  spouts ;  the  auld  kirk  rumbled, 
and  rowed,  and  made  a  sad  soughing  ; 
and  the  bourtrie  tree  behind  the  house, 
vfhere  auld  Cockburn  that  cuttit  his 
throat  was  buried,  creakit  and  crazed 
in  a  frightful  manner  ;  but  as  to  the 
roaring  in  the  bum,  it  was  past  a' 
power  of  description.    To  make  bad 
wor^e,  just  in  the  heart  of  the  brattle, 
the  grating  sound  of  the  yett  turning 
on  its  rusty  hinges  was  but  too  plain- 
ly heard*    What  was  to  be  done  ?    I 
thought  of  our  baith  rinning  away ; 
and  then  of  our  locking  oursdk  m, 
and  firing  through  the  door ;  but  wha 
WBs  to  pidl  the  trigger  ? 

Gudeness  watch  ower  us !  I  trum- 
ble  yet  when  I  think  on't.  We  wore 
perfectly  between  the  deil  and  *the 
deep  sea — either  to  stand  and  fire  our 
gun,  or  rin  and  be  shot  at.  It  was 
really  a  hang  choice.  As  I  stood  swi- 
th^ng  and  shaking,  the  laddie  ran  to 
the  door,  and,  thrawing  round  the 
kenr>  dappit  his  back  tiut  Oh !  how 
I  lookit  at  him,  as  he  stude,  for  a 
Vol.  XVI. 


£%  like  a  magpie  hearkening  wi'  his 
^  cockit  up,  or  rather  like  a  terrier 
watching  a  rotten.  *'  They're  co- 
ming r  they're  coming !"  he  cried  out, 
'*  cock  the'  piece,  ye  sumph ;"  while 
the  red  hair  rose  up  from  his  pow  like 
feathers  ;  "  they're  coming,^  I  hear 
them  tramping  on  the  gravel  1"  Out  he 
stretched  his  arms  against  the  wall, 
and  brizzed  his  back  against  the  door  • 
like  mad ;  as  if  he  had  been  Sampson 
pushing  ower  the  pillars  in  the  house 
of  Dagon.  **  For  the  Lord's  sake, 
prime  the  gun,"  he  cried  out,  "  or 
our  throats  will  be  cut  frae  lug  to  lug 
before  we  can  cry  Jack  Robison !  See 
that  there's  priming  in  the  pan." 

I  did  the  best  I  could ;  but  my  hale 
strength  could  hardly  lift  up  the  piece, 
which  waggled  to  and  through  like  a 
cock's  tail  on  a  rainy  day ;  my  knees 
knock]  t  against  ane  anither,  and  thou^ 
I  was  resigned  to  dee — I  trust  I  was 
resigned  to  dee— K>d,  but  it  was  a 
iHghtfu'  thing  to  be  out  of  ane's  bed, 
and  to  be  murdered  in  a  session-house, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  by  un- 
yearthly  resurrection-men,  or  rather 
let  me  call  them  deevils  incarnate, 
Wrapt  up  in  dreadnoughts;  wi'  blackit 
faces,  pistols,  big  sticks,  and  other 
deadly  weapons. 

A  snuff,  snuffing  was  heard ;  and, 

through  below  the  door,  I  saw  a  pair 

of  glancing  black  e'en,    Od,  but  my 

heart   nearly  loupit  aff  the  .bit-— a 

snouff,  and  a  gur,  gurring,  and  ower 

a'  the  plain  tramp  of  a  man's  heavy 

tackets  and  cudoy  heek  amang  the 

graveL    Then  came, a  great  slap  like 

thunder  on  the  wall ;  and  the  hAda.e, 

quitting  his  grip,  fell  down,  crying, 

"  Fire,  fire ! — ^murder !  holy  murder  F' 

**  Wha's  there  ?"<  growled  a  deep 

rough  voice;  *^  open,  I'm  a  freend." 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not; 

something  Uke  a  happenny  row  was 

sticking  in  my  throat,  so  I  tried  to 

cough  it  up,  but  it  wadna  come.  '^  Gie 

the  pass- word  then,"  said  the  laddie, 

staring  as  if  his  een  wad  loupen  otit ; 

*^  gie  the  pass-word  ?" 

First  cam  a  loud  whissle,  and  then 
"  Copmahagen,"  answered  the  voice. 
Oh !  what  a  reGef !  The  laddie  started, 
up,  like  ane  crazy  wi'  joy.  ^*  Ou !  ou  \" 
cried  he,  thrawing  round  the  key,  aiul 
rubbing  his  hands ;  "  by  jingo,  it's  ^e 
bethrel— it's  the  betnrel— -it's  auld 
Isaac  himsell." 

First  rushed  in  the  dog,  and  then 
Isaac,  wi'  his  glazed  hat,  slouched 

3N 


•  Imwv,  a4  U*  Imck  kaMX  «« 

k«rf>  «i  •%"  mM  he,  w(  » 
)MtM<tk«  £»>,  'f.*  W  w 

t  wm  i»f  *  natOTdl,  w7  a*  ioinuei  »  fia-  I  saa  ke^  to  c 

bia  V%,)  "  a>t  no/  b^  a**,  ?ai  iif  >sl 
'    jtmr  gwi-     V*  ^wxa  sua*  [«  ifciw 
aM>,  ftn  T-!  ^  What  m  f«  ibwu  hem 

"  finite  <n>Kte  bi,"  f  will,  ufcaM;  s 

law   >KrmJci  ut  Ar.tt  £e  Uuk  fine  Vcd,  W  a 

my  hc^^  flvi  iomMhiiw  rSK'^il  by  «■ — •>«,  asd  k=i^~i 

litaae'*  tnvn^-j — "  fUuMC  aoitr,  lu^c,  tcry  Lcrc-jard  tao-     I 

y«r««  joM  7->M4r  )W  »  fn^r.-.!.    li&'t  wpti:^   K-mia^    ml  ujitfbt  ja(t 

fttaf  WiW,  IftBir"  cwEi  ,;  i»,  ■ra«  bi  caa.  la  ck;  wit 

"  Vm,  I'm  ji-At^— ^«(1  "hat  tor  jm./'jt,   thiaklcs  is  ibxt  hii  saB, 

>*^-~ftM  fh#5  M-A/^ic  t<a«c  been,  for  pawLiLg  Jotk— fcct  br  bad  t^^cpl  m, 

Mt^tbinf  ^  WaA  Ikae  biif-cnd  ibem  and  vai  u  tbtn^    Ved,  u>  tbe  wm 

t*  Om  amtnif,   I'm  ibn^ki-ig.    Ns,  tana«wajooatshe^td.aiifdtiaom- 

tm.ftinamtiwahA  U>e  dodv;  that's  ing  hn  ««•(«««  a  headnsne,  and  hii 

»#  Mr  fUy."  hat  OB  the  Bp  o't,  be  iof  anr  wi' 

Wbm  tb«  rfoM  mmtmt  aJM,  and  bb  ivade.  thiowing  ant  the  ihmIi, 

A«  form  *i^  fofment  (be  Sie,  I  Ka«d  and  tke  ccffin  haadle*,  and  tlie  pem 

liBMe  a  <lr>m  to  keep  bin  hnat  op  on  btne*,  and  bc  Kke,  tin  be  su^>{dt  a 

mt,  «  «saM  DimttPf  nidit.   Od,  bnt  be  wee  to  tak  bnsth. — Wlnt  f  ate  je 

»■>  a  iif?,\  laitTw,  Imtr      He  nrag  irinnKng  to  yoandl ?"  quo' Isaac  lo 

«*>t  l«w^  a*  if  b«  had  been  boozing  me,  "  aod  no  htarii^  wb»t'«  God'* 

'm  fAfyy,  'niampaon'*,  wf  lonie  of  truth?" 

M*  'bnxtf^   €*«»»••      Fdot  «  hair  "  Ou,  aye,"  uid  I,  "  hot  ye  didiia 

pi*A  be  ab'mt  tu\A   kirki,  or  kirk-  tell  me  if  onybody  was  cried  latt  Snn- 

ytfA^,  m  VtmVt,  m  throtigb-ftane*,  or  itay  ?" — I  wad  hae  pen  every  farthitu; 

ft«*d  fr«iE  in  lb«ir  windlng-rtKela,  wi'  I  bad  maile  by  the  needle,  to  hae  been 

HMWattfrawfinrtriniEowef  tbein;siMl  at  that  bleued  time  in  my  bed  wi' my 

at  taM  I  bcfean  <"  bii^Uii  Up  a  wee     wife  and  wean*.     '->--■ 

My*r||,  M  whM  bc  Dad  gone  ower  a  ing  I  I  moidy  cbk.. 

ffewd  few  fanny  tloiiai,  I  taid  to  him,  in  cbirtering— But  a' 

<f*<Ttb  I,  "  Mony  folk,  1  dareaay,  mak  "Weel,  speaking  of  ghaista — when 

msir  nc^M  about  their  lillitig  up  In  a  be  wu  resting  on  big  ipade  be  looked 

kjrk^ard  than  It*  «'  worth.    Tnere'i  up  to  the  iteeple,  to  see  what  a  dock 

MMhlnK  here  to  harm  ntt"  it  wai,  wondering  what  way  Jock  had- 

"  I  tn%  to  ditfl-r  wi'  ye  there,"  an-  na  come,  wben  lo !  and  beholtl,  in  the 

imetnl  laue,  taking  mlthb  horn  mull  lang  diced  window  of  the  kirk  yonder, 

from  hi*  coal  imudn,  and  tapping  on  he  %avi  a  lady  a'  in  white,  wi'  her 

Um  ild  In  s  ijUeir  ityle— "  1  could  gie  handi  clasped  tUegither,  lookii^  oat 

Milthef  vernlim  of  that  itory.    Did  ye  to  ihe  kirk-yord  at  him. 

tu)  ki«  of  Diroc  young  doctor*— Eiriih  '    "  He  couhlna  believe  hii  een,  lO  he 

Mwlftita— alang   wl    tome  returrec-  rubbit  them  wi'  his  sark  sleeve,  hut 

Umen,  as  watFanil  wild  ai  themselli,  she  wu  itiU  there  bodily,  and  keeping 

flrlliH  Rliottln  for  shottle  wi'  (he  guard  ae  ee  on  him,  and  anither  on  hia  road 

■t  H  IrkmalirFcke,  and  hidglng  three  totbeyett;  he  drew  bis  coat  and  hat 

«iliiK«  In  ane  uf  ihelr  backi,  twbye  fl-  to  him  below  his  arm,  and  aS*  like 

ring  a  raniroil  diroiigh  anither  ane's  mad,  throwing  the  shool  half  a  mile 

bal  f"  ahint  him.    Jock  fand  dist  i  for  be 

'iiilN  wa«  B  woe  alannlng— ■■  No,"  was  coming  uinging  in  at  the  yett, 

t|UtMU  I  I   "  110,  Iiaaa,  man  j  I  ne'er  when  hia  raaistar  ran  clean  ower  the 

heard  o't."  tap  o'  him,  and  capsiied  him  like  a 

"  Uut,  \h  klano  T«Mrreetlonen,  do  toom  barrel ;  and  never  sioppit,  till 

yt  no  lliliik  there  l<  sie  a  thing  aa  he  was  in  at  his  ain  house,  aod  the 

lthsUt«f  Uuldr  yv,  insn,  my  granny  door  butli  bolted  and  barred  at  hi^ 

imulil  liM  tvilvil  oa  uiuokk  about  Uiom  tail. 
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*^  Did  ye  ever  h^ar  the  like  of  that, 
MaDsie?  'Weel,  inaii>  I'll  explain  the 
hde  history  o't  to  ye.  Ye  see — Od ! 
how  sound  that  callant's  sleeping," 
continued  Isaac ;  '^  he's  snoring  like  a 
nine-year-auld !"  - 

I  was  glad  he  had  stoppit,  for  I  was 
like  to  sink  through  tlie  grund  wi' 
fear ;  hut  na,  it  wadna  do. 

^'  Dinna  ye  ken — sauf  us !  what  a 
fearsome  night  this  is  !  The  trees  '11 
he  a'  hroken.  What  a  noise  in  the 
lum  !  I  dare  say  there's  soirieauld  hag 
of  a  witch- wife  gaun  to  cojne  rumhle 
doun't.  It's  no  the  first  time,  I'll 
gwear.  Hae  ye  a  silver  sixpence  ? 
Wad  ye  like  that  ?"  he  bawled  tip  the 
chutnley.  *'  Ye'll  hae  heard,"  said 
he,  '^  lang  ago,  that  a  wee  murdered 
wean  was  buried— didna  ye  hear  a 
Toice  ? — was  buried  below  that  cor- 
ner— the  hearth-stane  there,  where 
the  laddy's  lying  on  ?" 

I  had  now  lost  my  breath,  so  that 
I  couldna  stop  him. 


"  Ye  never  heafd  tdl  o't,  didna 
ye?  Weel,  Tse  teirt  y©J— Sauf  us, 
what  swurls  of  smoke  coming. doun 
the  chimley — I  could  swear  something 
no  canny's  stopping  up  the  lum  head 
— GrAng  out,  and  see  I" 

At  that  moment,  a  d^p  like  thun- 
der-was  heard — the  candle  was  dri- 
ven ower — the  sleeping  laddie  roar- 
e<l  "  Help !"  artd  «  Murder  I"  and 
"  Thieves!"  and,  as  the  furm  on  which 
we  were  sitting  played  flee  backwards, 
crippled  Isaac  bellowed  out,  *'  I'm 
dead  ! — I'm  killed ! — shot  through  the 
head !— Oh  !  oh !  oh  I" 

Surely  I  had  fainted  away  ;  for, 
>  when  I  came  to  mysell,  I  found  my 
red  comforter  loosed ;  my  face  a'  wet 
-^Isaac  rubbing  down  his  waistcoat 
wi'  his  sleeve — the  laddie  swigging  ale 
out  of  a  bicker — and  the  brisk  brown 
stout,  whidi,  by  casting  its  cork,  had 
caused  a'  the  alarm,  whizz— -whizz— 
whizzing  in  the  chiunley  lug. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CANTAB. 


-me  tabul4  sacer 


Votiva  paries  indieat  uvida 

Suspendtsse  potent! 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo.— HobacBo 


te 


What  everybody  says,  must  be 
true." — So  runs  the  proverb ;  and  if 
that  be  true,  I  really  can  perceive  no 
reason  why  that  which  everybody 
doesy  should  not  also  be  accounted  ne- 
cessarily correct.  And  as  everybody, 
firom  the  "  Justified  Sinner"  down  to 
the  "  Opirnn-Eater"  and  the  "  Fbot- 
man"  have  thought  proper  to  confess 
— I,  who  am  a  newly-graduated  Can- 
tab, and  who  have  as  much  to  answer 
for  (God  help  me  !)  as  the  worst  of 
them,  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  con- 
fess also.  Besides,  they  say,  that  to 
unburden  one's  conscience,  and  to  pour 
forth  one's  follies  and  one's  dns  into 
the  attentive  ear  of  a  confessor,  does, 
like  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  the  disor- 
dered bowels,  administer  a  balm,  a 
comfort,  and  a  relief,  which  is  at  once 
indescribable,  and  **  devoutly  to  be 
wishecl."  All  this,  as  far  as  regards 
the  rhubarb,  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand, and  cordially  assent  to ;  as  to 
the  confession,  I  am  determined  to 
try  its  boasted  effects,  and  to  quack 
tto^self  at  least  for  once.  If  this  be  a 
wise  resolution,  my  conduct  in  the  se- 


lection of  a  confessor  must,  I  am  suray 
strike  everybody  as  bdng  extremely 
judicious.  A  confessor  sboidd  be  a 
discreet  and  uncommunicating  indivi^ 
dual ;  and  as  secrecy  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  his  primary  and  indispensable 
qualification,  I  have  made  dioice  of 
the  public  fbr  my  confessor,  because  I 
havp  a  well-grounded  conviction  that 
t^  will  go  no  fa/riher* 

But — avaunt,  ye  ancient  peda- 
gogues, who  '\  prepare  young  gentle- 
men for  the  universities"-^ye  pblebo- 
tomists,  with  crabbed  Greek  in  your 
mouths — ^with  crabbed  frontispieces 
to  those  animated  Lexicons  and  Gra- 
duses,  your  heads— and  with  crabbed 
sticks  and  long  birches  in  your  hands 
—avaunt ! — ^for  here  you  will  be 
shocked  with  a  recreant  disciple,  who,, 
forgetting  all  your  warnings,  and  all 
vour  instructions,  never  read  a  single- 
nour  in  the  day — who  cut  Chapel,  H&> 
Lectures,  and  Gates,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night — who  persisted 
in  playing  at  billiards  at  Chesterton— 
in  attending  Newmarket  meetings— 
in  hunting  twice  a* week— and  in  en- 


MO  TheCmfitiioi 

•Mineji^,  flxcitiD^  ind  patronising 
wine  [wrtiin  Bad  mid-nig^t  Terels,  in- 
Btead  of  cnmining  for  essminations, 
-writing  fbr  prize  poemi,  and  Trading 
fivbonoaTB. 

With  this  warning  I  eoncluda  my 
preftee,  tnd  now  begin,  u  in  privkte 
dnt;  bound,  with 

My  Initiation. 

Vnien  r  reached  Cambridge,  my 
first  burineu  waa  to  beat  up  the  quar- 
ters c^my  old  acbool-fellowi  who  had 
been  emancipated  frotn  the  thraldom 
of  out  common  pedagi^ue.  Doctor 
Jdnes,  twelve  months  before  that  f«- 
TOUTWasextended  to  Pill  Garlic.  The 
awkwardneas  one  feels  at  entering  the 
UniTerrity  is  the  most  unpleasant,  and 
(fbr  tbefiret  day)  the  most  invincible 
sensation  that  can  be  imagined  ;  he- 
side*,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
College  sparks,  and  of  the  tricka  and 
cheats  that  were  commonly  practised 
upon  unsophisticated  and  unsnspect' 
ing  Fresh-men ;  so  that  I  had  deter- 
mined to  put  myself  nnd«'  the  gui- 
dance and  protection  of  some  of  my 
eld  friends  who  were  second-year- 
men,  pnd,  consequently,  not  to  be  ta- 
ken in.  But  at  every  room  in  College 
to  which  I  directed  my  steps,  I  found 
the  door  sported,'  and  every  lodging- 
house-keeper,  of  whom  I  hm  occafion 
to  inqiure,  returned  me  the  same  an- 
swer. "  Gone  to  Newmarket,  and 
will  not  be  back  lilt  evening,"  was  the 
reply  to  all  Inquiries.  Finding,  there- 
fore, Aiat  I  had  no  chance  of  meeting 
with  any  one  to  whom  T  waa  person- 
ally known  before  night,  I  resolved  to 
run  all  bszardH,  and  resii^ned  myself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Colle^  Mer- 
cury, a  sort  of  Fre»h-man'»  Vade-me- 
eum,  or  foung  Otnonrntan't  iwt  Com- 
fanian  ;  who,  having  heard  of  my  ar- 
riral,  had  been  dt^ng  tne  at  every 
turn,  and  seemed  iletermined  not  to 
lose  aif^t  of  me  ibr  a  moment. 


ina  q/'o  CatUab.  [^OcU 

This  worihy  penen^  I  ibaU  in- 
troduce  to  the  iMder  under  the  name 
of  Mr  Ferret ;  and,  in  doing  diis,  I  am 
merely  repaying  the  dvililjr  he  exer- 
cised towards  me  in  makmg  me  ac- 
quainted with  some  fifty  individuals 
within  the  space  of  an  hour — "  Cot~ 
Itge  Laundreti,  fir— Stmpttrui,  tir 
— Orocur,  fir — Want  a  gyp.f  teont 
mm,tirf—Thighere'»otieoflliem  at 
Mongt  to  Trinity — very  hanett  young 
Jellow,nr—Coaegehair-ctitt«r,$iT,  &c. 
&c. — andsoonadin/fnifudigWhicb,  in 
diis  ease  ia  the  Latin  for  "  eren  doum 
to  /ie  aloe  blaek." 

This  Ferret  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  "  Fresh-mfln'a  Directory ;" 
bis  bodneta  waa  to  point  out  the  c{4- 
lege-lradesroen  to  new-comers  ; — be 
attended -them  to  choose  their  rooms, 
and  performed  a  variety  of  other  little 
offices,  the  trouble  of  which  bore  so 
inverse  ratio  to  the  pay  he  received. 
He  first  carried  me  to  a  tailor;  and 
here  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  by 
the  worthy  Ferret,  first  began — !'Mt 
Shears,  college- tailor,  sir" — "  This 
here'a  Mr  Mabbry  o'  Trinity." — Mr 
Shearswasa  very  forward, butsmootb- 

Soken  sort  of  tailor,  (as,  indeed,  they 
i  are,  except  when  they  come  for 
money,)  who  assured  me,  among  other 
thincH,  that  he  bad  turned  out  coats 
whicn  had  passed  for  Stullz'a  own  cut ; 
and  concludedftvery  modest,  butsomo- 
what  protracted,  encunium  upon  his 
own  talents,  (which,  by  the  bje,  ia 
written,  committed  to  memory,  and 
annually  recited  to  Fresh-men  by  mas^ 
lers,  men  and  errand  boya,)  by  deda- 
I-  rinji,  that  he  should  be  most  tuppy  to 
viail  upon  Pie,  This  waa  the  onfypart 
of  his  oration  that  I  gave  the  slightest 
credit  to;  and  be  ilid^ot  even  apeak  tho 
truth  in  this ;  for  he  grumbled  most 
unhappily  becanse  he  bsd  to  waitaptm 
me  some  twenty  or  thirty  times,  per- 
haps, for  his  money.  Of  Mr  Shears, 
I  procured  a  cap  and  gown ;  and  hav- 
ing contemplated  my  new  costume  in 


•  Sported- The  door  being  iporled,  simply  means  that  it  wan  jfial.    The  noma  in 

CoUe!!e  are  like  the  chiimbeni  in  the  lant  of  Cnuit,  hivirifc  ui  outer-door  and  an  inner 
one.  The  outer  il  called  the  iporting  door,  and  ia  ■  very  uaerul  barricado  agaiaat  duns.    ' 
They  are  uaed  by  rtading  nn  to  keep  out  idle  visitDia ;  and  by  olheis  lo  prevent  ths 
eoliaDce  of  vi^ton  of  a  mare  tioublesome  nature,  before  mentioned. 

■f.  Gyp A  gyp  i>  a  man  who  bruihea  clothei,  wakn  men  for  ch^xl,  nitig  of  errands, 

Wd  waits  at  table.  His  petquJuUa  ire  innumerable ;  but  ha  in  a  ueceasaiy  part  of  every 
gownsman's  establishmtnl.  The  word  gjp  ia  claiiical,  howeva*  barbarous  il  may 
sound,  beiiig  derived  ftom  yu^-.  "  o  ihtlurc,"  "  a  bird  of  prey  ;"  and  bo  person  wlio 
I  has  bad  the  miiformne  to  retain  otiein  his  service  will  think  this  etymology  at  all 
forced. 
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the  glass^  I  fiallied  tmih  with  smne  flomething  hetween  a  ffiinpgr  and  a 
ai^kwnrdness^  hut  with  eonsideralde  gtin^  rep&d^  '^  I'm  landlord,  sir — ^this 
pride,  to  search  the  rooms  in  the  town,  here's  ray  house — find  it  ^^ery  com* 
The  College  was  already  full.  In  the  fbrtable,  I  assure  you — honourable  Mr 
course  of  our  perambulations,  I  saw  a  Rattle  lodged  here  last,  sir — ^it  was  him 
great  many  very  neat  and  commodious  aa  made  aU  them  holes  in  the  chimley- 
apartments,  which  I  fancied  would  piece,  and  as  drew  them  there  quear 
suit  me  extremely  well ;  but  Ferret  faces^n  the  ceiling — an't  they  funny. 
Was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  had  al-  sir  ? — ^but  they're  wery  nice  rooms  for 
ways  some  objection  against  them-^  all  that,  sir,  though  I  says  so,  as  don't 
the  street  was  either  too  noisy,  or  too  ought  to  say  it  perhaps — ^Wish  you 
dull^-or  the  distance  from  College  good  day,  sir." — Exit  Ferret. 
would  be  uncommon  inconvenient  for  I  was  at  once  so  ashamed  and  soan- 
morning  chapel— or  the  landlady  was  gry,  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  reply, 
none  o  the  most  'commodating— or  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to 
fifty  other  things,  which  it  was  purga-  convince  myself  that  Ferret  really  be- 
tory  to  listen  to,  and  with  the  repeti-  lieved  these  to  be  the  besi  rooms  I  had 
tion  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  seen.  They  were  his  own — ^and  Ferret 
reader — ^As  Dido  said  to  the  Trojans,  had  taken  me-in,  in  every  sense  of  the 
'^  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  word.  In  spite  of  all  my  boasted  pru- 
disco" — Sufiice  it  to  observe,  that  al-  dence,  and  my  previous  knowleilge 
though  I  really  felt  grateful  to  Ferret  concerning  the  college-servants,  I  had 
for  the  very  extraordinary  trouble  he  been  made  a  dupe  of  before  I  had  been 
was  taking  to  procure  me  a  comfort-  ^  in  Cambridge  two  hours. — The  fact 
afble  settlement,  I  became  at  last  so  was  too  glaring  to  be  denied — I  threw 
fagged^  and  annoyed  with  running  up  my  cap  and  gown  upon  the  floor  in 
and  down  stairs,  that  I  told  my ''  fidus  disgust,  and  myself  upon  the  sofa- 
Achates,"  that  if  he  did  not  know  of  trietl  to  sleep — a  sure  remedy  for  ill- 
any  rooms  which  he  thought  would  temper — ^but  it  would  not  do; — and 
suit,  I  should  certainly  brave  all  the  trivial  as  the  circumstance  may  ap- 
iM^se,  and  the  dulness  of  the  streets—  pear,  it  haunted  me  perpetually ;  so 
the  unaccommodating  dispositions  of  that,  resuming  the  academic  garb,  I 
the  landladies,  together  with  the  in-  determined  to  take  a  walk,  and  amaze 
convenienceof  the  distance,  and  secure  myself  with  contemplating  the  Cam- 
the  first  rooms  that  came  in  my  way.  bridge  lions. 

'^  Why,  as  to  knowing  o'  rooms.  But  here  again  a  new  mortification 

sir,"  repned  Ferret, ''  I  can't  say  but  was  in  store  forme.  Alas !  ye  unhappy 

I  do  know  o'  some  imaccountable  nice  Fresh-men,  how  much  are  ye  to  be  pi- 

*UBs,— only  you  see,  sir,  we    never  tied !    To  say  nothing  of  your  first 
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thinksit  right  to  interfere— we  wishes  year's  examination,  with  plucking 
gen'lmen  to  choose  for  themselves  and  the  little-go*  in  perspective ;  the 
nke."  With  this,  he  quickened  his  miseries  you  endure,  and  the  mistakes 
pace,  and  after  leading  me  through  you  perpetrate  during  the  first  two  or 
two  or  three  dirty  little  streets,  usher-  three  days,  are  matters  which  a  gra- 
ed  me  into  a  set  of  apartments  which  duate  even  can  scarcely  look  back 
were  of  themselves  inferior,  perhaps,  upon  without  a  shudder.  Ihadscarce- 
to  the  worst  of  those  which  1  had  aU  ^  proceeded  a  dozen  paces,  when  I 
ready  rejected.  As  to  their  situation —  observed  the  eyes  of  everybody  upon 
a  baker's  shop  was  on  one  side,  and  a  me.  The  gownsmen  looked,  smiled, 
tallow- chandler's  on  the  other.  How-  and  passed  on ;  the  snobs  t  stood  still, 
ever,  I  took  them  immediately,  and  and  grinned ;  and  two  lounging,  care- 
contented  myself  with  setting  Ferret  less  fellow-commoners,  who  were  co- 
down  as  a  barbarian  of  execrable  taste*  ming  towards  me,  fairly  burst  oiH  in- 
But  I  was  entirely  mistaken ;  for  when  to  an  open  laugh,  and  exclaimed.  In 
I  asked  what  was  my  landlady's  name,  passing,  '*  My  God,  how  fresh  .'"— 
Ferret,  screwing  up  his  mouth  into  This  inexplicable  and  unlooked^or 


•  To  be  pluckt,  is  to  be  found  wanting  in  the  examinaUon  scales — and  the  Kttle-go, 
is  a  new  classical  examination  lately  instituted  at  Cambridge. 

-|-  For  the  benefit  of  the  unsophisticated  reader  a  snob  is,  at  Cambridge)  everybody 
•mho  is  not  a  gottntman. 
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behkviour,  aetoftU]'  itupifled  tne.  I 
knew  not  whether  to  rctom  or  pro- 
ceed, when  Ferret  put  hie  head  over 

my  shonlDer,  and  told  me  that  m^ 
gown  was  wrong  tide  outwardt.  Thu 
coninium  cation  decided  my  destina- 
tion. 1  rushed  hone,  and  as  I  ooce 
ntore  ronteniplaled  m]'  figure  in  the 
glass,  the  feelings  of  the  bashfiil  laan, 
when  he  had  wiped  his  face  with  the 
ink-stained  handkerchief,  were  calm, 
collected,  and  even  enviable,  if  com- 
pared wiih  mine.  Has  the  reader 
ever  become  so  unequivocally  fuddled 
— so  happily,  and  so  completely  lipsy, 
as  to  petpetrate  all  manner  of  follies, 
even  to  the  putting  on  his  coat  hind 
part  befnre,  and  mistaking  ihe  punch- 
bowl for  his  hat  ?  If  he  have  not, 
and  if  he  have  seen  no  one  prrgrcscari 


sworn,)  he  can  at  least  fancy  a  votary 
of  the  jolly  god  in  such  a  situation, 
and  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  my 
woful  and  ridiculous  appearante. 
cap  was  put  on  hind  part  before, 
looked  precisely  as  though  I  had  upon 
my  head  a  punch-bowl,  or  some  more 
o&nsive  utensil.  My  gown  was  not 
only  wrong  side  outwards,  but  I  had 
also  stuck  my  arms  in  the  sleeves 
— very  naturally,  as  the  reader  will 
suppose — and  as  I  thought;  but  the 
&ct  is,  that  there  is  a  hole  at  middle 
(if  the  sleeve,  through  which  the  arm 
should  come,  the  remainder  hanging 
loose  from  tile  elhow ;  and  my  new 
mode  of  wearing  the  gown  had  given 
it  very  nearly  tbe  appearance  of  a  coat 
put  on  hind  part  before.  The  cause 
of  the  risibility  of  the  gownsmen,  and 
of  the  snobs,  was  no  longer  a  secret, 
knd  I  resolved  not  to  appear  in  the 
Rtreela  again  that  day.  One  would 
have  mpposed  that  enrage  as  I  was 
beftire,  tnis  circumstance  would  have 
driven  me  mad  ;  but  no — after  a  few 
minutes  it  bad  quite  a  contrary  effect. 
They  may  talk  what  they  will  of 
weaning  so  long  upon  a  passive  spi- 
rit, that  at  length  it  breaks ;  and  of 
overloading  the  heart  with  grief,  till 

bursts ;  for  my  part,  I  believe  in  no 
such  doctrine — once  wet  through  it 
may  rain  on  as  long  as  it  pleasee; 
deprive  me  of  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
clean  shirt  a-day,  and  fortune  cannot 
render  my  misery  one  jot  the  gieater, 
even  if  she  rmluce  me  to  a  swecoer  of 
crossings,  or  a  shoe-black.  And  this 
second  mishap,  instead  of  adding  to 


id       served  oi 
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mj  nneasincM,  entirely  removed  it. 
It  acted  upon  me  in  some  mch  way  bi 
a  violent  debauch  would  upon  a  man 
labouring  nnder  a  severe  biliana  at- 
tack,whichmakeshimiick,  and  carries 
away,  at  "one  fell  awoop,"  both  the 
bile  and  the  ill-effects  of  the  debauch. 
The  paroxysm  over,  I  laughed  as 
heartily  as  the  best  of  them,  and  or- 
dered Ferret  to  shew  up  the  candi- 
dates for  my  patronage,  or,  as  tbey 
more  wisely  ask,  "  for  .my  custom, ' 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two.  As  our  old  pedagogue  uaed 
to  say,  in  descanting  upon  the  peculiar 
force  of  some  Greek  verb,  "  There  is 

ty"  conveyed  in  the  word  ctitlom, 
which  ia  not  always  observed.  At  least 
my  worthy  grocer  did  not  appear  to 
understand  it,  for  I  asked  him  to  ez- 

Elain  what  he  meant  by  cuttom,  and 
e  rephed,  "  buying  your  groshery  at 
my  shop.sir."    In  hiringagyn,  wasb- 

an,  sempatresB,  &c.  and  in  pro- 
my  custom  to  tradesmen,  I  ob- 

one  very  curious  drcnm stance. 
Among  some  fifty  candidates,  there 
were  only  three  names — they  were  all 
Ferrets,  Jones's,  or  Thomsons ;  and 
it  was  not  till  I  had  resided  at  Cam- 
bridge some  time,  that  I  made  the 
discovery,  that  among  all  the  trades- 
men and  college-servants,  which  may 
he  about  five  himdred  in  number, 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  more'than 
twenty  different  names.  This  is  easily 
to  ho  accounted  for.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  university,  these  offices  might 
very  easily  bavebeen  engrossed  hyy?Df 
or  eix  persons,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  become  hereditary.  From 
the  names  of  these  five  or  six  person^, 
home  patriivymici  have  been  formed, 
and  the  generations  have  gone  on  from 
age  to  age  with  all  the  regularity  and 
uniformity  of  the  epic  poems  of  Greece 
or  Rome.  Like  them,  too,  they  have 
had,  as  one  may  say;  their  episodes. 
Their  daughters  have  married— taken 
the  names  of  their  husbands,  as  most 
married  women  do — and  these  hus- 
bands have  divided  the  jp>i7  with  their 
fathers  or  brothers-in-law — tliey  have 
been  admitted  as  accomplices,  in  the 
acts  of  fleecing  gownsmen — or  as  theg 

would  call   it,   "  of  teniing  them." — 

Thus,  then,  by  the  original  names, 
the  patronymic!,  and  the  intermar- 
riages, or  episodes,  the  whole  number, 
which,  by  a  very  liberal  calculation, 
I  have  stated  at  twenty,  may  be  very 
easily  accounted  for,  and  made  up. 
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Having  at  length  completed  my 
establishment,  which  I  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  lesser  marks 
ot*  roguery  upon  the  countenances  of 
the  candidates^  I  took  my  dinner  in 
my  own  rooms,  and  then  began  to  un- 
pack my  books,  and  to  make  some 
show  ot  literature  in  the  Cambridge 
way.  And  now  that  I  look  back  upon 
that  day,  I  must  confess  that  I  conti- 
nued perfectly  consistent,  and  that  it 
was  always  my  practice  to  sJielf  my 
books.  The  first  that  I  laid  my  hands 
upon,  were  abridgments  of  the  works 
of  Lavater,  and  of  Doctors  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  I  lamented  much  that  I 
had  not  consulted  these  in  my  prece- 
ding occupations,  for  I  confess  that  I 
was  then  a  very  great  Bumpiologist, 
And  I  still  think  that  Nature  does 
sometimes  write  a  very  legible  hand 
upon  the phizmahogony  of  some  people. 
As  to  the.  bumps,  I  know  very  little 
about  them — though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  would  stake  my  existence,  that  I 
wotdd  pick  out  Hazlitt's  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  skull  from  those  of  the  whole 
imiverse. 

But,  to  return  to  my  confession — ^I 
made  lots  of  good  resolutions — I  was 
never  to  go  to  wine  parties — I  was  to 
read  for  Honors,  I  was  to  read  six 
hours  a-day — cut  all  gay  acquaintan- 
ces— ^never  drink  punch,  and  there- 
fore to  refuse  all  invitations  to  suppers 
— I  was — what  ? — I  really  cannot  tell, 
for  the  gyp  of  my  old  friend  Stamford 
made  his  appearance  with  a  note  from 
his-  master.---Stamford  had  found  my 
card  in  his  door,  and  was  but  just  re- 
turned. The  style  of  this  letter  was 
then  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  preserved 
it  as  a  curiosity — Silly  young  man. — 
Did  you  ever  receive  one  in  a  different 
style  while  you  were  at  Cambridge? 
Never — ^you  might  as  well  have  taken 
bad  English  to  a  Yankee — a  pig-tail 
to  A  Chinese — ^folly  and  dishonesty  to 
a-  radical,  or  a  mummy  to  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  then  called  them  curiosities. 
I  confess  it — The  epistle  of  my  friend, 
however,  ran  thus : — 

Dear  Mobray, 
See  by  your  card  you're  come  up- 
devilish  glad  of  it — must  sup  with  me 
to-night — no  come  off— must  see  you 
—excuse  haste— just  returned  from 
Newmarket — tell  you  all  about  the 
runs  DVhen  I  see  you — ^had  a  cold  ride 
homewards,  damned  woolly — but  Sir 
Oliver  woa  up,  so  we  struck  the  flax 


4<»3 

into  the  Tits,  and  they  came  along  in 
grand  style  with 

Your's  truly, 

Harry  Stamford. 
P.  S. — ^Feed  at  nine. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Violate  all 
my  good  resolutions  as  soon  as  they 
were  made?  Impossible. — But  then 
this  was  a  broken  day — I  was  tired^ 
and  could  read  nothing  that  night — 
and  if  I  could,  to  refuse  to  sup  with 
an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
some  months,  where  I  was  sure  also  to 
meet  with  many  others  from  whom  j 
had  been  separated  for  a  much  longer 
time,  appeared  to  me  too  bad  even  for 
a  leading  man,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Thus  did  I  cogitate,  while  the 
gyp  stood  scratching  his  head,  and  I 
at  length  replied  that ''  Mr  Stamford 
might  expect  me  at  nine." — "  The 
practice  of  my  resolutions  may  be  de- 
ferred till  the  morrow," said  I,  "and  in 
the  meantime  I  will  endeavour  to  im- 
prove them  in  theory." 

This  was  a  fatal  step.  First  impre»«. 
sions  are  always  lasting,  as  everybody 
has  observed  before  me,  and  as  I  now 
observe,  because  it  answers  my  pur- 
pose— not  that  I  believe  it.  It  appears 
to  me,  like  most  common-place  say- 
ings, to  be  utterly  false  and  unphilo- 
sophicol.  As  it  is  with  proverbs  and 
classical  quotations,  (of  which  old  pe- 
dants of  seventy,  and  their  disciples  of 
seventeen,  are  so  fond,)  so  is  it  with 
this— by  them,  you  may  prove  anyi 
thing ;  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  or 
so  vicious,  and  lat  the  same  time  no- 
thing so  wise  or  so  virtuous,  but  fhay 
be  equally  supported  and  maintained 
by  a  proverb  or  a  classical  quotation. 
I  have  heard  a  robustious  perriwig- 
pated  lecturer,  from  his  chair  of  state, 
thunder  out — **  To  be  sure,  gentlemen, 
as  Ovid  says,  *  Rara  est  concordantia 
fratrum ;'  and  as  the  vulgar  proverb 
runs,  'two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree,' 
and  I  have  seen  the  luckless  wights 
scribble  the  Professor's  words  with  all 
the  eagerness  imaginable  in  their  note- 
books. So  I  have  seen  them  also  with- 
in half-an-hour  take  down  such  words 
as  these,  hot  from  the  mouth  of  the 
same  great  authority — Unquestiona- 
bly, the  author  is  right — Phoedrus,. 
you  know,  has  said,  '  Simile  simili 
gaudct;'  and  we  have  also  a  corre« 
spondent  sentiment  in  our  proverb, 
*  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.'  "— 
Most  people  will  di£^  from  me  in  this 
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aentiiiieiity  I  dare  say,  but  I  shall  not 
think  it  the  worse  on  that  account— I 
had  it  from  my  ej^peritfiMe.  The  worst 
of  those  men  who  are  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey^  are  ssrc  to 
have  come  of  the  most  Jkane*^  parents  ; 
and  then  yon  see  there's  John  Cam^  a 
radical — his  father  never  taught  him 
this — he  had  no  such  example  in  his 
younger  days.  I  know  that  Timothy 
Tickler  will  say  that  90JI  substances 
will  receive  any  impressbn  whatever, 
that  the  ruder  are  the  more  lasting, 
and  that  par  consequence  my  last  in- 
stance is  a  bad  one;  but  no  matter,  let 
it  stand. 

Wdl,  then,  for  my  own  conve- 
nience, I  will  allow,  that  ^^Jvrtt  im-> 
pressions  are  always  lasting  ;  though, 
upon  a  second  writing,  the  sentiment 
seems  rather  contradictory  in  itself. 

The  fascination  of  that  night's  a- 
musement  triumphed  over  tne  dull 
^d  disgusting  routine  of  Cambridge 
raiding,  and  I  became  what  they  call 
rather  a  gay  man,  instead  of  a  hard 
reader.  I  will  not  say  that,  had  the 
latter  been  somewhat  more  tempting^ 
I  should  have  embraced  it ;  no,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  was  naturally  inclined  to 
pleasure,  and  that  the  bad  taste  which 
is  so  con^icuous  in  Cambridge  stu- 
dies, merely  contributed  to  increase 
that  tenflency,  or,  at  all  events,  to  re- 
move the  qualms  of  conscience  which 
affected  me  when  I  first  abandoned 
my  design  of  reading.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  hi^pened  without  this,  and 
I  shall  not  lay  my  follies  upon  a  bad 
system,  which  has  already  too  much 
to  answer  for.  The  pictures  of  Alma 
Mater,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cambridge  Calendars,  may,  for^aught 
I  know,  be  very  good  ones ;  and  the 
milk  which  is  there  to  be  perceived 
lowing  from  ho:  breasts^  may  be  very 
good  also ;  but  jie  must  be  a  sturdy 
logician  indeed,  who  will  convince  me 
that  it  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  fiuAk- 
punch  which  we  get  from  the  Collie 
tmtler. 

However,  as  Stamford's  su]^^  hour 


is  not  yet  arrived,  I  bs?e  time  to  aliew 
that  I  was  not  an  utter  profligate — a 
naturally  ill-disposed  reoega^  but 
that  I  had  really  some  just  cause  fbr 
disliking  and  abandoning  the  mode  of 
life  which  I  at  first  made  chdce  of. 
Nor  can  I  possibly  take  any  surer 
means  to  effect  tkb  purpose^  than  by 
giving  the  reader  a  faithful  sketcii  os 
the  life  and  pursuits  of  a  reading  nMm 
at  Cambridge. 

He  comes  up  to  the  Umversity,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  pepper-and-aalC 
suit,  with  blue  worsted  stockings,  hig^ 
shoes,  and  a  York*tan-gbve  complex- 
ion, with  few  brains,  but  with  indna- 
try  and  a  strong  constitution.    But 
Hrhat  does  he  r^? — ^The  literature 
of  his  own  country?    He   scarcely 
knows  his  own  language.    The  poets 
and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  coll- 
ing, their  beauties  in  soitim^it  and 
style  ? — Xor    Does  he  pemse  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  per- 
ceive the  destructive  mania  of  ibe 
people  for  what  they  miscalled  Liber<m 
ty  ?    Does  he  obsme  that  theiifteri^ 
of  the  subject  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
ruin  and  destructi(m  of  these  clisnicnl 
states,  and  that  though  they  were  re^ 
publics  when  they  fell,  it  was  by  the 
fostering  hands  q£  virtuous  kings  thai 
they  were  led  fcom  barbarism  and  ig«« 
noranoe,  and  that  it  was  by  the  same 
persons  that  religion,  morality,  and 
the  most  salutary  laws,  were  esUiUidi^ 
ed,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  bat 
eq^ecially  in  the  latter  ?  Does  it  not 
occur  to  nim,  that  though  there  was* 
Tarquin  at  Rome,  there  was  a  Co^ 
drus*  at  Athens;  and  that  the  pa^ 
triots  of  Athens  aoid  of  Rome,  if  for 
one  moment  compared  to  the  Codrua 
of  the  one,  and  the  Numa  Pompihos 
of  the  other,  sink  into  insignificanne 
and  contempt?  Doeshe,  Isay, ''read, 
mark,  learn,  and   inwardly   digest" 
these  volumes,  speaking  facts,  and 
then  thank  God  that  he  lives  under  a 
monarchical  government?   Certainly 
not. — He  reaos  Greek  and  Latin  that 
he  may  be  able  to  translate  it — to 


*  Cbdros,  his  history,  his  virtues,  and  his  patriotism,  are  forgotten  ;  bat  the  vices  of 
Tarquin  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  Of  all  popular  declidmers.  They  take  occasion  to 
shew  in  their  speeches  and  declamations,  (even  at  Cambridge,)  thatmonardiy  was  abo- 
lished at  Rome  on  acooont  of  the  vices  of  the  latter ;  bat  they  will  not  remember  wlrjr 
the  same  form  of  government  was  discontinued  at  Athens.  They  forget  that  the  only 
reakm  assigaed  is,  that  the  Athenians  thoaght  no  one  worthy  to  fill  the  seat  of  him  who 
had  in  so  gallant  a  nmner  9$mfMi  his  life  to  ensure  lus  subjects  a  conquest  over  their 
enemies. 
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-bring  fbrwaid  gfamoiatkal  rules  for 
every  turn  in  the  sentence^  and  to  cite 
parallel  passages.  Thia  is  the  only  end 
lie  has  in  view.  He  derives  not  a  single 
jud^ional  idea  from  the  authors  he 
■maj  happen  to  peruse,  nor  does  he 
"Wish  to  do  so.  To  understand  the  force 
of  the  Greek  particles  /u>  and  n,  &c.  so 
well  as  to  write  down  how  many  times, 
and  in  what  passages  of  each  classic 
author,  they  are  to  be  found,  is  to  him 
one  of  the  splendid  acquirements,  be- 
cause 4t  would  ensure  a  high  place  at 
the  College  or  University  examina- 
tions. As  to  classic  history,  his  sole 
olject  is  to  get  up  pedigrees,  and  the 
dates  of  battles,  births,  marriages,  ac- 
cidents, and  offences.  That  history  is 
*'  philosophy  teaching  by  examples," 
is  a  fact  entirely  unknown  to  him; 
and  he  never  once  perceives  how  many 
valuable  and  useful  lessons  may  be 
drawn,  even  by  the  dullest  reader, 
iron  these  £ar-famed  pages;  which, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  ha^e 
^something  yet  more  interesting  and 
important  to  recommend  them  to  our 
notice ;  for  they  record  the  causes  of 
^e  ruin  of  the  States  of  Athens  and 
of  Roipe,  and  prove  to  any  man  with 
a  grain  of  comprehension,  that  repub- 
lioinism  was  then,  as  it  has  since 
been/  and  as  it  ever  will  continue,  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  every  nation 
which  adopts  so  dangerousa  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  the  people,  the  fi- 
berty-loving  populace,  wnen  the  mas- 
tery is  theirs,  have  always  been  found 
more  arbitrary,  and  more  cruelly  un- 
just, than  the  veriest  despots  of  the 
Sast.  But  he  knows  nothing  of  all 
this:  He  is  continually  told,  (and  he 
believes  it,)  that  Greece  and  Rome 
were  the  hot-beds  of  all  that  was  good, 
beautiful,  and  praiseworthy  in  learn- 
ing, in  morals,  and  in  politics ; — ^he  is 
sure  to  remember  that  these  were  rv- 
pHblics. 

There  is  yet  another  dass  of  read- 
ing men,  who  never  look  into  a  clas- 
sic book — such  are  mathematicians,  > 
^o  refuse  to  believe  anything  that 
does  not  admit  of  a  mathematical 
proQf>*  They  labour,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  classical  humdrums  above- 


•Infndoned,  and  these  two  divisions  of 
literary  Frankenstein- monsters,  ha- 
ving pursued  the  same  dull  routine 
for  three  years,  become  at  last  wran- 
glers, or  nrst-dass-men ;  and  are  then 
turned  loose  into  civilized  society,  the 
merest  automatons,  and  the  most  bar- 
barous savages,  that  ever  were  breeches 
and  stood  upon  two  legs. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  honour- 
Me  exceptions  t^  the  above  charac- 
ters ;  but  they  wre  Uke  angels'  visits, 
and  the  plums  in  school-boys'  pud« 
dings, — '^  few  apd  far  between  f  and 
that  the  generality  of  them  are  pre^- 
dsely  as  I  have  sketched  them,  will 
be  denied  by  few  persona  who  have, 
like  myself,  graduated  at  Cambridge. 
Now,  to  be  beaten  by  such  men,  will 
not  do  even  at  College.  The  contest, 
to  be  sure,  is  one  of  (xmstitution;  and 
not  of  talent  /  for  the  man  who  can 
read  mathematics  for  twelve  hours  a-  \ 
day,  must,  though  he  be  ever  so  greiit 
a  blockhead,  inevitaUy  take  a  l^er 
degree  than  a  man  who  has  twenty 
times  the  talent,  but  whose  constitu- 
tion will  not  admit  of  his  reading  more 
than  three  hours  a-day. 

Upon  this  subject  I  have  much 
more  to  say,  but  I  shidl  reserve  it  till 
I  come  to  the  confession  of  my  pecca- 
dilloes in  a  Cambridge  examinatibur 
For  the  piresent  I  shaU  confine  myself 
to  the  conclusion  of  my  day  of  Initial 
turn — I  might  have  said,  of  Prcba- 
Hon^ 

'  The  sound  of  St  Mary's  bell  aroused 
me  from  my  meditations,  and  remind- 
ed me  that  the  hour  of  nine  was  aJ- 
ready  past.  I  hastened  to  Stamford's 
rooms,  and  the  appearance  they  ex- 
hibited was  so  singular,  that  I  almost 
forgot  to  ask  the  owner  how  he  was, 
antl  to  return  bis  salutations.  Over 
tlie  mantle-piece,  was  the  ancient  and 
ever-to-be-rememberod  picture  of  an 
incipient  Bachelor  of  Arts,  wHh  the 
words — **  Post  tot  naufragia  tutus  ;" 
at  the  foot  of  it.  This  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  pair  of  foils,  single-sticks,  and 
albwling-piece;  and  as  we  have  no 
occasion  for  bells  in  College,  two  pair 
(^  boxing-gloves  usurped  the  place  of 
bell-pulls^  either  side  the  fire-place. 


*  It  ift  related  of  a  Ute  mathematical  professor,  that  being  persuaded  by  a  friend  to 
rsad  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  be  went  home  ene  evenings  took  off  his  coat,  and  read  it 
thiDi^  His  frioid  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  very  beantifUl^^  Beautifol  !** 
exclaimed  the  Professor ;  •(  why,  it's  all  assertion— the  feHoir  does  not  pr&ve  anything 
ham'  beginning  to  end.'* 
<  Vol.  HVh  S  0 
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Tbe  cadt^radU  ware  filled  with  impcv. 
tttioiMi  and  chapel  retributionaA  In 
the  comers  of  tne  room  weve  fi^hing^ 
roda^.aticka^  and  wbipa  of  all  aorta  and 
of  all  siaea^  from  the  tajidem  to  the 
dagTwbip.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  cancaturea  aod  sporting-plates ; 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  orokea 
cups  and  torn  gowns ;  a  few  neglecU 
ed  booksj  occupied  the  spaeions  and 
duaty  sheWea,  ukc  the  people  who  are 
Idt,  to  take  care  of  houses,  *^  the  leases 
of  which  are  to  be  sold."  "  Euclid," 
and  '*  Wood  8  Algebra/'  seemed  to 
constitute  the  whole  of  Stamford's 
reiMliog, — "  Boxiana"  and  "  life  in 
l^ondon,"  of  course  excepted, — ^these 
were  upon  his  sofa.  Such  a  chaos,  or 
duatrhok,  if  the  reader  wiU^  are  the 
rooma  of  a  ^^ry  gownsman. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  contemj^te 
this  novel  sight  without  interruption* 
Stamford  observed  my  astonishment^ 
«nd  dapping  me  on  the  shoulders,  ex« 
eiaimed,  "  What,  symptoms  of  being 
fresh  already.  Peregrine?  Pr'ythee, 
exchange  your  green  coat  for  duffidd, 
or  everybody  will  perceive  that  you  are 
but  just  up,\  and  down  to  nothing. 
You  take  no  notice  of  your  old  friends, 
nor  do  you  seem  inclined  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  you  to 
any  new  ones." 

This  ceremony  concluded^  we  sat 
down  to  supper,  and  at  this  distance 
of  time,  I  recc^ect  nothing  of  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  extremely  good,  and 
vjery  speedily  dispatched.  The  cir- 
cumstance wnich  made  the  greatest 
impressioii  upon  me,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  our  festive  board  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth.  At  one  end  of  the 
table>  two  enormous  bowls  of  milk- 
punoh  sent  forth  a  delicious  odour, 
which  was  rivalled  by  the  fumes  of 
two  similar  bowls  of  rum  and  brandy 
punch  that  graced^  the  other  end ; 
while  a  vessel  of  "  magnitude  im- 
m^nse^"  containing  bishop,  in  which 
nutmegs,  cloves,  and  roasted  lemons, 
were  revelling  together,  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  table ;  for  the  purpo6e> 
as  it  seemed,  of  preventing  the  above- 
mentioned  beveragea  of  the  same  ^rpe- 


detf,  but  of  diflfcreiU^«»0r«^  from  gjo* 
ing  to  loggerheads.  Biscuits,  oliyea^ 
pipes,  andcigars,  were  also  to  be  seen, 
not  to  mention  whisky,  wine,  and  oclier 
liquors,  in  case  any  one  preferred  tbem 
to  pnndi.  I  am  happy  to  say,  there 
waa  no  auch  Goth  present. 

To  describe  the  jovial  and  noisy  re* 
veh7  ^^  ^^^  night,  would  be  impossi* 
ble.  The  rea£r  may  easily  conceive 
that  it  was  not  altogether  orthodox, 
and  yet  I  must  confess,  that  I  diougbt 
it  the  happiest  of  my  life;  nay— 1  stiU 
look  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and 
with  my  mouth  watering.  Everybody 
was  agreeable — all  (bating  the  songs^ 
was  harmony — all  good  fellowship,  an/ 
amusements  Each  man  had  his  jokes, 
his  songs,  and  his  puns,  and  if  the 
demon  of  Discord  had  joined  the  par-i 
ty  in  propria  persona,  I  verily  believe, 
that  his  influence  would  have  been 
lost — his  pes^ntial  breath  unoonta* 
minating,  and  hioMclf  the  only  un- 
pleasant person  in  the  company. 

The    only    rules   and   regulationa 
which  I  thought  at  all  likely  to  create 
disturbance,  (but  which,  by  the  \>j, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  enforce-^ 
everybody  understood  and  conformed' 
to  them,)  were  those  of  making  each 
person  sing  in  his  turn,  ^'  whether  he 
OQuld  or  uot ;"  and  of  insisting  upon 
every  one  putting  his  g^ss  into  hi» 
pocket  before  he  repknidied  it.    The 
latter  institute,  they  infi>rmed  me,  waa 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  gen- 
tleman  shirking,  or  filling  upon  heel- 
taps.   This  certainly  appeared  to  me 
very  like  compelliDg  a  man  either  to 
get  drunk  or  to  spoil  his  coat ;  and 
the  law  is  not  altogether  consistent 
(as  some  have  assertal)  with  the  terin 
"  Liberty  Hall"  whicn  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  gownsman's  room.    But  I 
cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  these 
persona  The  word  LiSerty  is  proper- 
ly  understood  by  very  few  indeed. 
Men  have  taken  it  into^  their  heads 
that  it  means ''  doing  just  as  you  like>" 
and  therefore,  that  it  ia  the  best  and 
most  desirable  thing  in  the  world. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  empty  my  wadi« 
hand-basin  upon  the  heada  of  sodi 


'    *  Impositions  are  punishments  for  irregularities,  and  are  sent  upon  a  slip  of  paper, 

worded  ti^usr-'"  A or  B— —  to  learn  100  line*  qf  Horner^  heginning  at  line  24t/rof 

2Ut  Book.'*  And  if  a  man  should  not  go  to  chfipel  the  stated  number  of  times  in  any  * 
one  week,  be  receives  a  similar  slip  of  paper,  desiring  him  to  make  up  the  dcficieQ^  in  i 
the  ensuing  week«  "  By  order  of  the  Senior^**  or  "  Junior  /)<?««»." 

f  Coming  to  the  University,  is  called  coming, up,  and  leaving  it,  goin^  i2o«p%    Tlw' 
silly  and  oontemptibla  slang  of  being  down,  is  too  well  known  to  be  ezplaiaed  bets. 
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persons^  and  tell  thetn  that  /  liked  it, 
and  that  they  ought*  not  to  grumble^ 
because  "  Liberty"  is  "  doing  as  one 
likes,  *'  The  fact  is,  that  this  definition 
is  merely  an  individual^  a  selfish  one^ 
«od  inadmissible^  becaase\ic  will  not 
iqpply  to  the  community  at  large.  Xi« 
mrty  is,  properly  spring,  the  |n# 
dttlgence  of  one's  indiiiadon^  so  far  as 
it  is  unannoying  and  unprejudidal  to 
erne's  neighbour.  There  can  be  no  ob* 
lection  to  a  man's  burpii^  his  own 
llottse>  pi^oyided  that  it  stands  upon 
his  own  property^  and  at  a  proper  oii^ 
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I  have  very  litde  more  to  confess 
respecting  the  eyents  of  that  memora- 
ble eyeninff.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
less alrea^  have  anticipated  that  I 
was  in  some  d^;iee  indebted  tp^  the 
^^)od  offices  of  my  friends  for  reaohipg 
-my  domicile  in  safety.  The  only  e!s&- 
•cuse  that  I  can  o^r  for  this  oSen» 
iB,  that  I  was  a  brute ;  *  and  it.  is  ibe 
inyariable  custom  at  College  to  niaide 
juch:  persons  -  drtnA;  themselves  intd 
:the  aoqnaintanoe  of  seni^to  and  junior 
sc^hs.* 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mcHn*- 


^nce  from  the  goodk  and  chattels  of    iug  ire  8q>arated.    Stamford  and  bis 


Other  persons ;  but  I  should  tlunk  it 
extremely  unpleasant^  if  the  fiomes 
were  to  spread  to  mine>,and  if  my  sum 
total  of  earthly  possetatonsurere  to  be 
sacrificed  to  his  Nerp^like  Tienchant 
for  bonfires.  Moreoyer,  I  sooiUd  as 
fiDon  think  of  passing  the  ttuns  when 
the  coXiedac  ealled*  as  I  should  ci 
l^assing  my  glass  at  a  drinking-boiit. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  refUsd  cdntribm- 
ting.your  i^iare  towards  defraying  the 
ffKpI^Gesof  thpgoyemment  of  tnecoun- 
txj,  in  whi^  you  have  the  privil^e 
Df  residing;  and  it  is,  (as  I,  a  sturdy 
stickl^^  whikj)  equally  fooUsh  to  re* 

iiise  to  qua£P  your  share'of  the  liqnmrr 
f  you  do  not  like  these  things^  go.  and 
live  with  Yankees^  and  never  join  a 
bacchanalian  reveL  I  can  tell  yoi^ 
gentle  reader^  that  if  I  be  kin^,  or 
raresident^  (I  don't  mean  an  American^ 
but  a  drinking  censor,)  you  shall  pay 
your  taxes^  and  drink  your  wine ;  or^ 
I'll  put  you  in  prison  in  the  one  case^ 
and  give  you  salt  and  water  in  the 
vodier.  I  would  do  this  out  of  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  rest  of  your 
^oountrymen  are  to  pay  your  taxes,  or 
ihat  the  remainder  of  your  companions 
are  to  drink  your  liquor  ?''*^-^But  I 
must  return  to  the  party;  or  I  shall  be 
fined  a  bumper ;  notwiUustandin^  this 
jUg^ression  has  been  BoksLj  for  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader,  in  his  dvit  and  po- 
litical o|iinions. 


gyp  1^  us  carefidly  down  into  ihe 
fitf  eet  by  means  of  two  blankets,  which , 
lor  angnt  I  know,  fomied  as  good  a 
•fit^case  as  ever  carpenter  made  in  this 
World.  Thni  was  not  absdhitely  neoes- 
^sary^-^we  might  have  made  our  exit 
;by  the  gate,  in  the  usual  way ;  but  a 
tender  tolicitude  for  the  liharacter  df 
our  host  induced  us  to  riisk  s^oiUk^ 
our  own. gait,  instead  of  using  that  of 
theX!!ollege.  The  reputation  (Shaving 
parties  to  so  late  an  hour  ia  hot  )edt»- 
geth^  the  way  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  "  higher  powers"  (vulgo. 
Dons  ;'^ /nor  is  it  ower  advisable,  be- 
cause, if  one  should  happen  to  get  in>- 
to  any  serious  scrape,  previous  good 
character,  and  regularity,  would  have 
as  mudi  influence  with  the  Vice*- 
Chancdlor  at  Cambridge,  as  it  would 
with  a  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey. ' 

To  condttde,  however,  for  iSx  pre»- 
sent'^we  reached  our  respective  rooms 
in  safety,  hor  do  I  recollect  ihat  any 
^rticnlar  mischief  was  coinmitted  by 
tile  way.  One  man,  indeed,  iipon  whom 
the  pundi  had  made  more  impression 
than  the  reat,  took  down  the  sign  of 
the  *'  Blue  Boar,"  ahd  hUng  it  over 
the  gate  of  St  John's ;  t  and,  as  we 
passed  down  Jesus'  Xane,  another 
committed  a  depredation  upon  a  board, 
with  *'  men  traps  set  here"  upon  it, 
and  tetenedthe  same  to  the  dWeUing 
•f  two  maiden  ladies. 


«  Brute — I  do  not  mean  becaoSe  I  Was  drunk,  as  the  worthy  Mr  ColmaQ  has  sakt^  ^^' 
^  a  dmukard  ieUow  it  a  brut^t  next  ndghbooat  ;**  bat  because,  in  the  eyes  of'  college  <^^ 
men,  I  was  so  esteemed  whether  drank  or  sober.  A  gownsman  is  called  a  bruts^  till  be 
is  matriculated  ;-'froiiv  that  time,  til]  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  is  a  Frtsh^maf^^^ihen 
a  junior  soph — and^  finally,  a  senior  soph*  Soph  is  said  to  be  derived  from  dro^o#,  u 
XffUe  man^  and  so  is  Incus,  a  non  bicendo^  together  with  farck  eL  non  parcendo,'^Vid9 
Ainsworth,  Lempriere,  &c  ad  verb. 

f  The  men  of  St  John*8  College  are  thirty-six,  called  '•  Johnhn  ffogs,'^  The  cause 
Jt  this  'appellation  has  never  been  satisfacioiily  explained. 
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Chap,  V. 


A  LITTLE  Ifm&sty  yet  a  little  loager 
•e^  us  tarry  in  this  secluded  burial«> 
giound.  The  Sun's  golden  lim  touch- 
es not  yet  the  line  of- that  brij^t  ho- 
rizon.   Not  yet  have  the  small  birds 
betaken,  themsekes   to    their   leafy 
homes,  nor  the  bees  to  their  hives, 
nor.^e  wild  rabbits  to  their  burrows 
on  the  heath.    Not  yet,  sailing  like  a 
soft  fleecy  doud  tnrough  the  grey 
depths  <H  twilight,  ham  the  light- 
shunning  owl  ventured  abroad  on  her 
wide  winnowing  vans,  nor  is  the  bat 
<;omeforth,  cleaving  the  dewy  air  with 
his  excentric  circlak    Tarrv  «  little 
longer,  even  till  Uie  moon^  tnat  pale, 
duU,  silvei^  orb,  shines  out  uneclip- 
-aed  by  the  glories  of  her  effulgent 
brother.    Then  will  her  tender  l^ht, 
g^cing  in    between  those   ancient 
oaks,  sleep  aweeUy  on  the  green  graves, 
and  partially  illumine  that  south-east 
angle  of  the  Church  Tower,  and  those 
two  long  narrow  windows.    And  then 
will  our  walk  homeward  be  delight- 
ful—  far  more  so  than  even  in  the 
warm  glow  of  sunset.  For  then,  every 
bank  and  hedge-row  will  be  flittering 
with  dew  in  the  pale  silvery  light,  and 
every  fern  leaf  will  be  a  diamond 
spiay,  and  «very  b|ade  of  grass   a 
crystal  spear;    and  sparks  of  living 
me  will  tremble  on  them,  and  glance 
out  with  their  emerald  rays  from  be- 
tween the  broad  leaves  of  the  colts- 
foot and  the  arum.  And  then  the  wild 
honeysuckles,  (our  hedgerows  are  full 
of  them,)  will  exhale  such  sweets  as  I 
would  not  exchange  for  all  the  odours 
of  the  gardens  <^  Damascus;  or  if  we 
go  home  by  the  heath  track,  the  wild 
thyme,  and  the    widows-wail,    will 
enrich  the  air  with  their  aromatic  fra- 
grance.   On  such  a  night  as  this  will 
be,  I  never  unrduotantly  re-enter  the 
formal  dweUings  of  man,  or  resign 
myself  to  oblivious  slumbers.     Me- 
thinks,  how  exquisite  it  would  be,  to 
revel  like  a  creature  of  the  elements 
the  long  night  through  in  the  broad 
flood  of  moonshine!    To  pass  from 
space  to  space  with  thefleetness  of 
thought,  ^'  putting  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  or 
to  skim  silently  along,  on  the  stealthy 
moonbeams,  to  lonely  places,  where 
wells  of  water  gush  up  in  secret,  where 
:tl^  wilc^deer  come  fearlessly  to  drink^ 


where  the  halcyon  rears  her  youn^, 
and  the  water  lily  floats  Uke  a  fairy 
idiip,  unseen  by  human  eye-^and  90, 
ad{nitted  to  nature's  sanctuary,  blend- 
ing as  it  were  in  essence  with  its  per- 
irading  soul  of  n^turons  repose — ^to  be 
abstracted  for  a  while  from  dullreati- 
ties,  the  thoughts  and  caxs  of  earthy 
that  c\o%  the  unextinguishable  spirit 
with  their  dense  vapours,  and  int^« 
cept  its  higheraspirations— what  livings 
soul,  conscious  of  its  divine  origin,  aad 
of  its  immortal  destination,  but  mvist 
at  times  feel  weary  of  this  prohatioii- 
ary  state,  impatient  of  the'conditionB 
of  its  human  nature,  and  of  bondage 
in  its  earthly  tabernacle !  What  Uving 
soul  that  has  proved  the  vanity  of  au 
sublunary  things,  but  has  at  times  as- 
pirated with  the  royal  Psalmist,  *^  QHk 
that  I  bad  wings  hke  a  dove,  for  then 
would  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !" 

Hark ! — there's  a  stir  near  us— «  stir 
of  footsteps,  and  of  human  voices.  It 
proceeds  nrom  within  the  Church,  and 
see,  the  porch  doors  are  ajar,  and  al- 
so that  low-arched  door- way  opening 
into  the  belfry..  Those  steps  are  :a8- 
cending  its  (hu-k  narrow  stair,  and 
then—hark  again  i  from  within,  aJow 
dull  creaking  sound,  and  then — one 
long,  deep  startUng  toll —-another; 
ere  the  echoes  of  the  first  have  died 
away  over  the  distant  woods.  '  That 
sound  is  the  summons  'Of  the  gmve. 
Some  neighbouring  peasant  is  borne 
to-night  to  his  long  home,  and  see,  as 
we  turn  this  an^e  of  the  church; 
there  beside  that  broad  old  maple,  is 
a  fresh-opened  grave.  The  dark  cavity 
is  covered  in  by  two  boards  laid  loose- 
ly  over,  but  it  will  not  be  long  unte- 
nanted. Let  us  look  abroad  for  die  ap- 
proaching funeral,  for  by  the  tdhng 
of  the  beU,  it  must  be  already  wi&m> 
sight.  It  comes  not  up  that  shadv 
lane — no,  nor  by  the  broad  heatn 
road,  from  the  further  hamlet — nor 
from  the  direction  of  the  Grange  Farm 
— but  there — ah  .*-r-dieiie  it  is,  and 
dose  at  hand,  emerging  from  that  Ht- 
tle  shrubby  hollow,  through  whidi 
the  road  dips  to  the  near  village  of 
Downe.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  thing  to 
gaze  on,  in  this  lovely  secluded  spot, 
by  the  light  of  that  yellow  sunset,  the 
mellow  hue  of  which  falls  with  such 
a  rich  yet  tempered  brightness  on  thi^ 
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white  draperies  of  tho^e  foremost  in 
the  procession  ? 

It  is  a  maiden's  funeral,  that,  pro- 
bably, of  some  young  person  ;  for  see^ 
the  pall  18  borne  by  six  girls,  each 
shrouded  like  a  nun  in  her  long  white 
flowing  hood,  and  in  lieu  of  the  blaok 
pall,  a  idiite  sheet  is  flung  over  the 
coffin.  Hie  lower  classes  aite  Tery 
tenacious  of  those  distinetive  ofoservan« 
ees,  and  many  a  young  creature  I  have 
known,  whose  delight  it  seemed,  du- 
ring tbe  last  stages  of'  some  lingering 
malady,  to  arrange  everything  for  her 
own  burial.  The  fashion  (^her  shroud; 
and  the  flowers  they  should  strew  over 
her  in  the  coffin — the  friends  who 
should  follow  her  to  the  grave,  and 
the  six  of  her  yoUng  companions  to  be 
selected  for  her  pall-bearers.  Almost 
the  very  poorest  contrive,  on  such  occa- 
sions, what  they  call  '^a  creditable bury- 
Hig^'— even  to  the  coarse  refreshments 
distributed  amongst  the  fUneral  guests; 
Poor  souls ! — long  and  sordy  Ao  they 
pinch  for  it,  in  their  own  few  comforts, 
and  in  their  scanty  meals — ^but  the 
self-inflicted  privation  is  unrepiningly 
endured,  and  who  would  take  upon 
him,  if  it  were  possible,  to  restrain 
that  hdy  and  natural  impulse,  to  ho- 
nour the  memory  of  the  deftd  ?  See ! 
■<— tbe  train  lengthens  into  sight  as  it 
winds  up  the  ascent  from  that  wild 
dingle.  The  bearei's  aud  their  insen- 
sible burthen  are  already  near,  and 
there  follow  the  female  mourners  fore-^ 
most.  Ah !  I  know  now  for  whom' 
that  bell  tolls^— for  whom  that  graver 
is  prepared— whose  remains  are  there 
borne  alon^  to  their  last  resting-place. 
Close  behind  the  coffin  comes  a  solita- 
ry mourner — solitary  in  her  grief,  and 
yet  ^e  bears  in  her  arms  a  helpless 
innocent,  whose  loss  is  even  more  de- 
ploraMe  than  hers.  That  poor  old 
woman  is  the  widowed  mother  of  Ra- 
chel Maythorne,  whose  corpse  she  id- 
following  to  the  grave,  and  that  un- 
conscious baby  who  stretches  out  its 
little  han^  with  laughing  glee  to- 
wards the  white  drapery  or  the  coffin, 
is  the  desolate  orphan  of  her  only 
child— Alas  !  of  its  unwedded  mother. 
»-A  dark  and  foul  offence  Mes  at  his 
door,  who  seduced  that  simple  crea- 
ture from  the  paths  of  innocence !  A 
few  words  will  tell  her  story,  but  let 
us  stop  till  the  funeral-train  has  pass- 
ed on  into  the  church,  from  which  the 
minister  now  advances  to  meet  it. — 
That  poor  diildlest   mother!    with 


what  rapid  strides  have  age  and  ii>Dr- 
mities  overtaken  her,  since  we  saw  her 
this  time  twelvemonth,  holding  open 
tliat  very  gate  for  the  farmer's  prospe-* 
rous  family,  and  following  them  into 
church  Mrith  contented  humility,  ac- 
companied by  her  duteous  Rad[kd[.i 
Then,  she  was  still  a  comely  matron,- 
lobking  cheerftil  in  her  poverty,  and 
strong  to  labour.  Now,  how  bent 
down  with  age  and  feebleness  doe9 
that  poor  frame  appear !  The  burthen 
of  the  little  infant  is  one  she  can  ill 
sustain,  but  to  whom  would  she  resign 
the  precious  charge  ?  She  has  contri- 
ved a  black  froctc  for  the  little  crea- 
ture—^probably  from  her  own  old 
gown^— her  widow's  gown,  for  she  her- 
self hc^  on  no  mourning  garment, 
only  an  old  rusty  black  willow  bon-' 
net,  with  a  little  crape  about  it  of  still 
browner  hue,  and  a  large  black  cottoi» 
shawl,  with  which  she  has  covered 
over,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  dark 
linen  gown.  She  uolds  up  no  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  with  the  idle 
parade  of  ceremonial  woe,  but  her  face 
IS  bent  down  over  the  baby's  bosons, 
and  drops  are  glistening  there,  and  on 
its  soft  cheek,  that  never  fell  from 
those  young  joyous  eyes. 

A  few  nei^bours  rollow  her — a  few 
poor  women  two  and  two,  who  have 
all  contrived  to  make  some  show  of 
decent  mourning,  and  those  three  or 
four  labouring  men,  who  walk  last,' 
have  each  a  crape  hat-baud,  that  has 
served  for  many  funerals.  They  are 
all  gone  by  now — the  dead  and  the 
living.  For  the  last  time  on  earth, 
the  departed  mortal  has  entered  the 
House  of  God.  While  that  part  of 
the  burial-service  appointed  to  be  read 
there  is  proceeding,  a  few  words  will 
tell  her  story. 

Rachel  Maythorne  was  the. only 
child  of  her  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow,  left  early  to  struggle  with  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  with  the  burthen 
of  a  sickly  infant,  afflicted  with  epi- 
leptic fits,  almost  from  its  birth.  The 
neighbours,  many  of  them,  said,  '*  it 
would  be  a  mercy,  if  so  be  God  Al- 
mighty were  pleased  to  take  away  the 
poor  baby  ;  she  would  never  thrive,  or 
live  to  be  a  woman^  and  was  a  t^rible 
hindrance  to  the  industrious  mother." 
But  she  thought  not  so,  neither  would 
she  have  exchanged  her  puny  wailing 
infant,  for  the  healthiest  and  the  love- 
liest in  the  land — shf  thought  it. the 
lovehest,  ay,  sfnd  the  most  mtclligent 
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tbo,  though  everybody  else  saw  weU 
enough  that  it  was  more  backward  in 
«very  thing,  than  ahnost  any  child  of 
the  same  age.  Bat  it  did  weather  oyt 
^e  precBrious  season  of  infancy,  and 
it  did  live  to  be  a  woman,  and  even  to 
et^oy  a  moderate  share  of  healthy 
thoii^  the  fits  were  never  wholly  sub- 
daed,  and  they  undoubtedly  had  weak- 
ened ahd  impaired,  though  not  de- 
stroyed her  intellect  Most  people  at 
first  sidit  would  have  called  Radiel  a 
viery  plain  giri,  and  she  was,  in  truth, 
fiurfrom  pretty,  slight  and  thin  in  her 
person,  and  from  the  feebleness  of  her 
teme,  stoopii^  almost  like  a  woman 
in  years*  Her  complexion,  which 
might  have  been  fair  and  ddicate,  had 
she  been  a  lady,  and  luxurioudy  rear- 
ed up,  was  naturally  pallid,  and,  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  wind  in  her  out- 
door labours,  had  thickened  it  to  a 
dark  and  muddv  hue ;  but  there  was 
a  medc  and  tenaer  expression  in  her 
mild  hazel  eyes,  and  in  her  dimjded 
smile,  and  in  the  tone  of  her  low  quiet 
voice,  even  in  the  slight  hesitation 
which  impeded  her  utterance,  that 
never  failed  to  excite  interest,  when 
once  thcrhad  attracted  observation. 
The  mother  and  daughter  lived  a  life 
of  contented  poverty — the  former, 
strong  and  healthftil,  found  frequent 
em^yment  as  a  char-woman,  or' in 
going  out  to  wash,  or  in  field^labour. 
The  latter,  brought  up  almost  delicate- 
ly, Ihofugh  the  child  of  indigence, 
and  still  occasionally  sulnect  to  dis- 
tressing fits,  was  prindpimy  occupied 
at  home,  in  the  care  of  their  cow,  the 
management  of  the  little  dairv,  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  smaU  paten  of  gar- 
den, (and  small  though  it  was,  Raoid 
had  her  flower-knot  in  a  sunny  oor« 
ner,)  and  in  knitting  and  coarse  needle- 
work. In  summer,  however,  she  shared 
her  mother's  task  in  the  hay«-fidd,  in 
mushroom-picking,  and  in  the  plea« 
sant  labour  of  the  goners ;  and  how 
sweet  was  the  ^"ugal  meal  of  that 
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less,  em^acing  within  ks  scope  every 
created  Uiing  that  breathed  thebreatQ 
of  life.  We  hear  fine  ladies  ami  sen- 
timental misses  making  a  prodigious 
ikss  about  sensibility,  and  barbarity, 
9xtd  ''the  poor  beetle  that  we  itead 
upon ;"  but  I  do  firmly  believe  sim{^ 
Rachel,  without  even  thinking  of  ner 
fbelingB,  much  less  saying  a  word 
about  them,  woidd  have  gone  many 
steps  out  of  her  way,  rather  than  set 
her  foot  upon  a  wtnm.  It  was  a  sore 
trouble  to  her,  her  annual  misery^ 
when  Daisey's  calf,  that  she  had  pet- 
ted so  fondly,  was  cons^ned  to  the 
butcher's  cart,  and  while  toe  poor  mo- 
ther lowed  disconsolately  about  in 
quest  of  her  lost  little  one,  there  was 
no  peace  for  Rachel.  Every  moan  went 
to  her  heart.  But  her  lovei,  and  pity^ 
and  kindness  of  nature  were  not  all  ex« 
pended  (asare  somefolks'sensibilitiesy) 
on  birds,  and  beasts^  and  black  beetl^ 
Her  poor  services  were,  at  the  com- 
mand of  All  who  needled  them,  and 
Rachel  was  in  truth  a  welcome  and  a 
useful  guest  in  every  neighbour's  ool- 
tage.  She  was  called  in  to  assist  at 
the  wash-tub,  to  take  a  turn  at  the 
butter-chum,  to  nurse  the  baby  while 
the  mother  was  more  a(^vely  occu- 
pied, or  to  mind  the  house  wnile  the 
goodwoman  stuped  over  to  the  diop> 
or  to  watch  the  sick,  while  o^ers  of 
the  family  were  necessitated  to  be 
about  the  daily  labour  that  gained  their 
daily  bread ;  she  could  even  spell  out 
a  chi^ter  of  the  Bible,  when  the  sick 
person  desired  to  hear  its  comficNrtable 
words.  True,  she  was  not  always  very 
happy  in  her  selectionB.  ''It  was au 
good ;"  so  she  generally  began  reading 
first  where  the  book  fell  open>  no  matter 
if  at  thenumbering  of  the  twelve  tribes^ 
or  at  "  Ihe  Song  of  Solomon,"  or  the 
story  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon."—"  It 
was  all .  good,"  said  Rachel ;  so  she 
read  on  boldly  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  fine  work,  to  be  sure,  she  made  of 
some  of  the  terrible  hard  names.  But 


contented  pair,  when  the  burthen  of  the  simple  soul  vms  right'^^lt  was  "  all 
the  day  was  over,  and  thev  sat  just  goodi"  The  intention  was  perfect, 
wiUiin  the  open  door  of  their  little*    and  the  spirit  in  which  those  inappli- 


eottage,  over  whidi  a  luxuriant  jessa- 
mine had  wreathed  itself  into  a  na- 
tural porchJ 

If  Nature  had  been  ni^ardly  in 
storing  the  simple  head  oipoot  Ra- 
chel, she  had  b^n  but  tpo^rodigal  of 
feding,  to  a  heart  which  overflow^ 
wi^  the  milk  of  hitman  kindness, 
whose  capacity.onoviiig  seemed  hound- 


cable  portions  of  Scripture  were  al- 
most unintellkibly  read,  found  favour 
doubtkBs  with  Him  who  daims  the 
service  of  the  heart,  and  cares  little  for 
the  outward  form  of  sacrifice. 

A  child  might  have  practised  on  the 
simplicity  of  Rachel  Maythorne,  and 
when  April-fool-day  came  round,  on 
matiy  a  bootless  errand  was  she  sent. 
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and  many  a  noarvteUona  beUef  was    theorchard^and  thebiS^Mpte,  tlta^ 
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palmed  upon  her  by  the  yiUage  ur^^ 
chins,  who  yet  in  the  midst  of  their 
merry  miscbief,  would  haye  proTed 
atmtly  champions  in  her  caii8e>  had 
real  insult  or  injury  been  offered  to  the 
kind  creature^  iVom  whom  all  their  tor-» 
menting  ingenuity  could  never  provoke 
a  more  angry  exclamation,  than  the 
short  pathetic  words,  '^  Oh  dear!"  One 
would  hare  thought  none  but  a  child 
could  have  had  the  heart  to  abuse  even 
in  jest  the  credulous  innocence  of  that 
unoffending  creature.  But  the  hu- 
man *^  heart  is  desperately  wicked ;" 
and  one  there  was,  so  callous  and  cor- 
rupt^ and  absorbed  in  its  own  selfish- 
ness, as  to  convert  into  '^  an  occasion 
of  fallings"  the  very  circumstances 
wfaidi  should  have  been  a  wall  of  de^ 
fence  about  poor  Radiel. 


opened  just  on  the  little  common  where 
stood  her  mother's  cottage^  the  first  of 
the  scattered  hamlet.  But  though  the 
way  was  certainly  shorter^  and  there 
were  no  stiles  to  clamber  over,  and  the 
voung  farmer  hdped  Rachel  with  her 
load,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
little  common,  lights  were  twinkHng 
in  all  its  skirting  cottages,  and  the^  re- 
turned gleaners  were  gatheroA  round 
their  migal  supper-lwards^lnd  the' 
Widow  Maythmne  was  standing  in 
her  jasmine  porch,  looking  out  for  her 
long  absent  Rachel^  and  wondering 
that  she  lingered  so  late,  till  the  sight 
of  her  heavy  burthen,  as  she  emerged 
fhnn  the  dark  copse,  accounted  for- 
her  lagging  footsteps  and  tardy  re- 
turn. Her  companion  never  walked 
with  her  farther  than  the  copse,  and 


It  chancea  that,  towards  the  end  of    he  exacted  a  promise  — >  —  --  Alas  f 


last  year's  harvest,  the  widow  Mav- 
thome  was  confined  to  her  cottage  by- 
a  sprained  ancle,  so  that  fbr  the' first 
time  in  her  Ufe,  Rachel  went  out  to 
the  light  labour  of  gjleaning^  unaccom- 
panied by  her  tender  parent.  Through 
Uie  remainder  of  the  harvest  season^ 
die  followed  Farmer  Budrwheat's  reap- 
ers, and  np  gleaner  returned  at  even- 
ing so  heavuy  laden  as  the  widow's 
daughter.  For  tlie  fiirmer  himself  fa- 
voured the  mdnstry  of  simple  Radiel, 
and  no  reaper  looked  sharply  towards 
her,  thoi^;n  she  followed  him  so  close> 
as  to  glean  a  chance  handful,  even 
from  the  sheaf  he  was  binding  toge- 
ther. And  she  followed  in  the  wuce 
of  the  loaded  waggons^  from  whose 
toppling  treasures^  as  they  rustled 
through  the  deep  narrow  lanes,  the 
lugh  hedges  on  ei wer  side  took  tribute, 
and  though  her  sheaf  acquired  bulk 
more  considerably  than  ever  from  the 
golden  hangings  of  the  road  side,  no 
one  rebuked  the  widow's  daug^ter^  or 
repelled  her  outsteetched  hsnd ;  and 
one  there  was,  who  gave  more  than  pas- 
sive encouragement  to  her  humUe  ai- 
croachments.  And  when  ihe  last  wag- 
gon turned  into  the  spacious  rick- 
yard,  and  the  gleaners  retired  slowly 
from  the  gate,  to  re^ace  their  way 
homeward  through  tne  same  lanes, 
where  a  f^w  golden  ears  might  yet  be 
added  to  their  goodly  sheaves,  then 
Rachel  also  turned  towards  her  home> 
but  not  in  company  with  her  fellow 

gleaners.  For  the  young  farmer  led  her 
r  a  nearer  and  a  measanter  way, 
turongh  the  Grange  iiomestead>  and 


and  it  was  ^ven  and  kept,  thoi^h 
the  poor  thing  comprehended  not  why 
^e  might  not  make  her  dear  mother 
partaker  of  her  happy  hopes;  but  it 
was  his  wish,  so  she  promised  all  he 
exacted,  and  too  faithfully  kept  si- 
lence. So  time  passed  on.  The  bright 
broad  harvest  moon  dwindled  away  to 
a  pale  crescent^  and  i«tired  into  the 
starry  depths  of  heayen,  and  then, 
again  emeiging  from  her  unseen  paths, 
she  hung  out  her  golden  lamp,  to  l^ht 
the  hunter's  month.  Then  canfe  the 
dark  days  and  douded  nights  of  No^ 
vember,  and  the  candle  was  lit  early 
in  the  widow's  cottage,  and  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  resumed  their  win- 
ter tasks  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the 
knitting  needles.  '  And  the  widow^s 
heart  was  cheery,  for  the  meal-chest 
was  full,  and  the  potatoe-patch  had' 
yielded  abundantly,  and  th^  stood  a 
goodly  peat-stack  by  the  door;  andj, 
through  the  blessing  of  Providence  oni 
their  careful  industry,  they  should  be 
fed  and  warmed  all  the  long  winter 
months :  so  there  was  gladness  in  die 
VRdow's  heart.  But  Rftchel  droopei  ; 
at  first  unobserved  by  the  fond  parent, 
for  the  ffirl  was  ever  gentle  sQcfquiet, 
and  withal  not  given  to  mucbtaudng, 
or  to  noisy  merriment ;  Imt  then  she 
would  sit  and  sing  to  herself  like  a 
bird,  over  her  work,  and  she  was  ever 
ready  with  a  smiHng  look  and  a  dieer- 
fiil  answer,  when  her  mother  moke 
to  or  asked  a  question  of  her*  Now 
she  was  silent,  but  unquiet,  and  would 
start  as  if  flrom  sleep  when  spoken  to, 
and  ilf  ty  times  in  an  Hou^  Isy  by  her 
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work  hastOjr^  and  walk  to  the  door,  or 
the  window^  or  the  little  cupboard^  as 
a  Uxt  some  special  purpose,  whkh  yet 
aeenied  ever  to  slip  away  unaccom- 
|4isbed  from  her  bewildered  mind; 
and  sometimes  she  would  wander  away 
from  her  home  for  an  hour  or  more 
together,  and  firom  those  lonely  ram- 
bles she  was  sure  to  return  with  looks 
of  deeper  dejection,  and  eyes  still  heavy 
with  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  The 
mother's  observation  once  aroused,  her 
tender  anxiety  soon  fathomed  the  cruel 
secret.  Alas  f  unhappy  mother — thou 
hadst  this  only  treasure-^this  one  poor 
lamb— who  drank  of  thy  cup,  and  lay 
in  thy  bosoin,  and  was  to  thee  a  loving 
and  a  dutifiil  chikl ;  and  the  spoiler 
came,  and  broke  down  thy  little  fence 
a^  earthly  comfort,  and  laid  waste  the 
peaceful  fold  of  nature's  sweetest  dia« 
rities. 

The  rustic  libertine,  whose  ruthless 
sportj  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  homr, 
had  been  the  seduction  of  poor  Ra- 
diel,  soon  wearied  of  his  easy  con- 
quest, and  cast  her  **  like  a  loathsome 
weed  away."  He  found  it  not  at  first 
an  easy  task  to  convince  her  of  his 
own  baseness,  and  intended  desertion 
of  her  ;  but  when  at  last  he  rou^y 
insisted  on  the  discontinuance  of  her 
importunate  claims,  and  the  simple 
niind  of  his  poor  victim  mice  fully 
comjnehended  his  inhuman  will,  she 
would  have  obeyed  it  in  unupbraiding 
silence ;  but,  alas !  her  injuries  were 
not  to  be  concealed,  and  it  was  the 
haxd  task  oi  the  afflicted  mother  to 
af^eal  for  such  miserable  compensa- 
tion as  the  parish  could  enfcnxe,  to 
support  her  unhappy  child  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining 
the  fatherless  little  one.  Three  months 
ago  it  was  born  into  this  hard,  bleak 
world,  and  though  the  child  oi  shame, 
and  poverty,  and  abandonment,  never 
was  the  heir  of  a  mighty  dukedom 
more  fondly  welcomed,  more  doating- 
Iy  gazed  on,  more  tenderly  nursed, 
Uian  that  poor  baby:  and  it  was  a 
lovely  infant.  How  many  a  rich  and 
childless  pair  would  have  yielded  up 
even  to  the  half  of  all  their  substance, 
to  be  the  parents  of  such  a  goodly 
creature !  All  the  sorrows  of  the  for- 
saken mother,  all  her  rejected  a£^- 
tions,  all  her  intense  capabilities  of 
loving,  became  so  absorbed  and  con- 
centrated in  her  maternal  feelings,  tha  t 
when  she  looked  upon  her  child,  and 
hugged  it  to  hei4)osom,  and  drank  in 


at  her  ey^  the  sweetness  of  its  inno- 
cent smses,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  to  have  kq;>t  alive  in 
her  poor  simple  mi«d  a  repentant  sor- 
row for  her  past  fault,  as  associated 
with  die  existence  of  that  gufltless 
creature.    No.  one  judged  hardly  of 
poor  Rachel,  though  many  a  muttered 
curse,  **  not  loud,  but  deep,"  was  im- 
precated on  her  heartless  seducer.  She 
was  still  a  welcome  guest  in  every  cot- 
tager-she who  had  ever  been  so  ready 
with  all  her  little  services  to  every 
soul  who  needed  them,  was  now  wdU 
come  to  sit  with  her  ii^ant  in  the  low 
nursing-chair   beside    their   humble 
hearths,  <v  to  lay  it  in  the  same  cra^Ue 
with  their  own  little  ones,  while  she 
busied  hersdf  at  her  task  of  needle- 
work.   It  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
anxious  mother  to  know,  that,  while 
ahe  was  absent  from  her  cotti^,  her 
daughter  had  many  a  friend,  and  many 
a  home,  to  whidi  she  might  resort 
when  her  own  was  lonely,  or  wlien 
the  peculiar  symptoms,  with  whicli 
she  was  fajniliar,  warned  her  of  aa 
approaching  fit*    On  sudi  occasions, 
(and  she  had  generally  sufficient  no- 
tice,) experience  had  taught  her,  that 
by  ffinging  herself  flat  down  on  her 
face,  either  on  the  bed  or  floor,  die 
attadc  was  greatly  mitigated  in  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  whc^y  averted ; 
and  it  had  been  hitherto  an  especial 
mercy,  that  the  afflictive  malady  had 
tiever  made  its  terrific  approaches  in 
the  night  season.    Thmfore  it  was, 
that  the  Widow  Maythome  now  and 
then  ventured  to  deep  firom  home, 
when  ^gaged  in  one  of  her  various 
occupations,  nurse-tending.     So  en- 
gaged, die  Wt  her  cottage  one  even- 
ing of  last  week,  and,  not  expecting  to 
return  to  it  befmre  the  afternoon  of  the 
ensuing  day,  she  made  it  her  provi- 
dent reouest  to  a  neighbour,  that,  if 
Ru^d  did  not  kdc  in  on  her  early  in 
the  morning,  she  would  step  aoross 
and  see  how  it  fared  with  her  and  her 
baby.   Morning  came^  and  the  good 
woman  was  stirring  early,  and  soon 
every  cottage  l^tice  was  Itung  open, 
and  every  door  undosed,  and  the  blue 
smoke  curled  up  from  every  chimney 
but  that  of  the  Widow  IM^ythome  s 
dwelling.    There,  door  and  window 
continued  fiist,  and  the  little  mudin 
curtain  was  imdrawn  from  within  the 
chamber-window.    So   the   frimdly 
neighbour,  mindful  of  her  promjpe, 
stepped  across  to  the  silent  cottage 
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and  it  was  not  without  an  anpreJien-* 
sive  fedinsy  that  she  liftea  up  the 
latch  of  the  gardea-wicket,  before 
which  stood  theoldcow^  waiting  to  be 
di^burthened  of*  her .  milky  treasury 
and  Iqwing  out,  at  intenralB^  her  un* 
eaay  imnatieQce  at  the  unusual  tardi- 
neaa  of  ner  kind  mistress.  .  Fast  was 
the  door>  and  fast  the  phamb^-win* 
dow,  and  that  of  the  little  kitchen* 
and  cold  was  the  hearth  withip,  and 
all  was  still  as  death,  and  no  noise  an- 
swer^ to  the  lepesited  knocks  and 
calls  of  the  fHendly  neighbour.  She 
tried  the  chamber  casement,  but  it 
was  fastened  within,  and  the  little 
curtain  dra¥m  before  it  precluded  all 
view  of  the  interior.  But,  while  the 
d^me  stood  dose  to  it,  with  her  fsqe 
plued  to  the  glass,  her  ear  caught  an 
mdistinct  sound,  and  in  a  moment  she 
distinguished  the  feeble  wsil  of  the 
little  infant,  but  no  mother's  voice 
wss  heard  tenderiy  hushing  that  plain- 
tive murmur.  . 

.Quickly  the  good  dapoe  summoned 
thie  assistance  of  a  few  neighbours — 
the  cottage  door  was  forced  open,  and 
they  passed  on  through  the  .cpldeinpty 
kitchen  into  the  little  bed-chamber. 


T^her^  ptood  the  poor  uncurtained  bod 
whereon  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
ha4 .4^t  side  by  ude  90^  lofingly^  ioit 
so.many  quiet  spdii^niCM^tyeairs^ii^ 
where  of  latei  tbue  ^ew-born  babe  had 
nestled  in  his  mother's  bcyBom^^  It  waa  ; 
stUl  clii^^  therr— fiha  !**^to  «&  liie« 
less  breast  The  Uviug  jn£u)t  was  aL* . 
ready  diilled  by  the  stilPenii^  cold* 
uf  9&of  the  dead  mother,  who  had  heeo^  - 
|a  all  appearanee,  for  many  hours  a^ 
corpse.    The  immediate  cau9e  of  her 
death  waa  also  too  probably  surmised* 
Sh^  had  evidently  expired  io  a  fit» 
and,  .from  the  cramped  posture  in 
which  she.  was  diseovered,  it.wfius  alto  • 
evident  her  first  impulse  had  been  t»  > 
turn  herself  round  upon.bw  face,  so 
t(^  baffle  the  approaching  crisis*    JBut  r 
even  at  that  fearful  moment*  matamal. 
love  had  prevailed  ever  the  powerful 
instinct  of  self-prei^ervation — she  had  < 
turned  half  round,  :hut  staged  herself . 
there,  painfVdly  supported  in  a  cmTUp-' 
ed  posture  by  the  dOQW  eif  \m  right 
arni^x;  while  the  left  still  clasped^  the  > 
baby  to  her  bosom»  and  had  stiffened 
so  in  its  last  t^der, office,     .r 
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In  mantie  of  crinson,  the  Father  of  day 

Descends  in  the  utterraodt  west, 
To  lend  other  regions  his  dierikhing  ray. 

And  foster  the  lands  he  loves  best ; 
The  peak  of  the  mountain  is  red,  but  its  breast 

Is  darkened  with  shadows,  s^id  dim  to  the  view  ; 
While  throned  on  her  chariot^  and  beaming  afetr^ 
Comes  onward  in  silence  the  niight-loving  star. 

To  sprinkle  the  laodacape'Wiai  dew. 

'TistJeasant  to  wander  on  evening  so  swee^, 

When  earth  wears  the  ensigns  of  peace^. 
The  heart  throbs  enamoar'4»  and  triumj^  to  greet 

From  the  tumults  of  sorrow  release : 
The  cares  that  o'crshadow'd  and  threaten'd  us  oease> 

To  leave  an  elyinum  behind  ^  ' 

And  dreams  of  enchantment,  Unruffled,  and  smooth. 
That  smiled  in  the  fanciful  visions  of  yo^th,      _ 

Revive  in  the  eye  of  the  mind.  .   V 

Come,  days  of  felidty,  come  ye,  and  bring  ^ 

Your  ftiry-built  domes  to  mV  view ; 
Since  Joy  has  a  season,  and  Lite  has  a  spring, 

With  flowers  bathed  in  fioney  tod  dew, '. 
it  must  have  a  winter  of  barrenness  too 

To  shadow  these  dreams  of  delight ; 
Repine  not ;  the  sun  which  haa  sunk  in  the  main,     i 
To-morrow  illumines  the  landscape  again. 

And  scatters  the  darkness  of  night       \ 
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474  America  4Md  Ennktnd.  Ifkt 

AMERICA  AND  EVQLAVV* 

We  have  just  read  the  last  North  will  toward  En^jland  that  exists  in  the 

Alaerican  Beview>  which  contains  a  United  States.' 
most  pungent  paper>  in  reply  to  the       As  we  mean  to  treat  the  question  on 

artide  in  the  Quarterly  on  Faux's  a  broad  basis^  we  shall  excnse  oar« 

Days  in  America.    Our  readers  mil  sdves  from  going  through  the  parti- 

reoollect>  that  we  had  expressed  our  cular  reriew  wmch  has  called .  forth 

opinion  pretty  distinctly  on  the  na-  this  heat ;  we  know  the  spirit  which 

ixote  and  tendency  of  that  review.— It  has  given,  offence,   and   to  it  tiaSl 

was  too  heavy,  and  too  much  in  ear-  we  look.    The  Americans  complain 

nest,  for, a  mere  jeu^ esprit,  though  it  that  our  travellers  misrepresent  tnem, 

did  contain  some  clever  writing,  and  by  describing  or   exaggerating    the 

some  good  hits ;  and  if  it  were  meant  scenes  of  low  life  which  they  witness 

as  a  serious  picture  of  America,  we  in  their  progress— that  our  journals. 

Directed,  that  the  authority  of  a  self^  of  idl  shapes  and  sizes,  make  ridicu- 

conceited,  ignorant,  under-lnred  pro-  lous  or  angr^  comments  on  these  and 

vindal  down,  who  evidently  knew  no-  similar  details — that  we  pay  not  snfli- 

thing  of  good  manners  anywhere,  and  clent  respect  to  their  literature—and 

never  could  have  been  as  far  as  the  that  from  several  among  us  their  le- 

vestibule  of  decent  society,  was  not  gislature,  government,  and  adminis- 

the  authority  to  be  relied  on  for  its  tration  of  justice,  do  not  meet  the  ve- 

truth  or  accuracy ;  and  even  if  he  neration  vnth  which  these  things,  as 

were,  that  ^e  extmcts  made,  and  the  a  sort  of  niatter  of  faith,  are  regarded 

iiierenoes  drawn,  were  mcnre  conspi-  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 

cuous  for  garbling  and  ill-nature,  than  have,  we  believe,  summed  up  every- 

iaimess  and  impartiality.  thing,  which  has  hitherto  been  made 

So  far  we  agree  with  the  American  sul^i^'  o^  American  complaint,  in  this 

critic,  who  takes  it  for  granted,  that  enumeration.    Let  us  take  them  #ert- 

it  proceeded  fr^m  the  pen  of  Mr  Gif-  atinu 

ford.  What  his  authority  for  so  sav-  It  is  made,  then,  matter  of  mortal 
ing  may  be,  we,  who  are  nearor  tne  offence,  that  tourists,  who  go  to  visit 
spot,  and,  as  he  will  readily  ccmcede,  America,  complain  of  bad  roads,  pro- 
more  likcdy  to  be  in  such  secrets,  can-  miscaous  inns,  intruding  companions, 
not  determine;  but  indeed  the  ques-,  bundling  three  in  a  bed,. being  bitten 
tion  is  of  little  consequence,  from  whose  by  mosquitoes ;— of  smoky  log-huts, 
]>en  it  may  have  proceeded.  Whoever  swamps  in  certain  places,  and  other 
the  author  is,  if  ne  rieallv  should  en-  such  disagreeables.  Others  are  an- 
tertain  malevolent  feelines  against  noyed  by  uncivil  servants,  vapouring 
America,  he  must  be  abundantly  gra-  associates,  insolence  to  Great  Britain, 
tified  by  the  eSSeet  it  has  prodnoed.  and  extravagant  laudations  of  the  ho- 
Espertis  crede,  Mr  American  Review-  nour,  libertv,  and  glory  of  the  Union* 
er,  nothing  can  give  a  writer  of  severe  Some  of  a  nigher  mood  complain  of 
articles  more  soud  satisfaction  than  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  several 
find  that  his  hits  have  told ;  and  your  States,  and  its  accompanying  evils — of 
horrible  clamour  under  the  infliction  the  practice  of  such  associations  as  re- 

Cves  that  this  jfocer  of  old  Gifford's  gulators — of  the  want  of  decorum  in 

done  i^  business  in  no  common  .  courts  of  justice— or  of  the  jobbenr  of 

d^;ree.    het  us  calmly  inquire  whe-  government,  real  or  imputed.    Why 

iher  such  a  thing  ou^t  to  have  had  should  the  Americans  "tvonder  at  these 

any  such  effect.    Let  us  dispassion-  complaints  ?  In  thinly-peopled  coun- 

ately  examine  whether  any  article  in  tries  like  theirs,  roads  will  occasion- 

the  Quarterly  Review,  or  elsewhere,  ally  be  bad,  and  iims  indifferent.    In 

of  the  kind  complained  o^  should  States  governed  as  theirs,  men  will  be 

produce  such  magnanimous  denuncia-  found  who  will  think  impertinence 

tions  of  national  funras  threats  of  re-  is  freedom,  and  reviling  other  coun- 

taliatory  exposure  or  pur  sins,  negli-  tries  doing  their  own  country  honour, 

gences,  and  offences,  or  angry  hmts  In  climates  like  theirs,  there  will  bfe 

uiat  a  repetition  of  Qua^rly  Review-  musquitoes,  and  yellow  fevers,  and 

ings  of  American  manner^  wOl  "  turn  swamps,  in  spite  of  the  most  wise 

into  bittemeia  the  last  dxcip  of  good  provkipns  to  tne  contrary.    Is,  then. 
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the  month  of  a  traTeller  goiiig  among 
them  to  bo  gagged?  Must  he  see  every- 
thing white  or  golden^  without  tint  of 
darker  colour^  or  alloy  of  baser  metal  ? 
With  respeqt  to  the  pictures  of  gross- 
ness  of  habits  or  conversation^  we 
ahotdd  suppose  no  one  6ut  a  habitual 
inmate  of  grog-shops  imagines  that 
Ifhese  pictures,  be  they  caricatures  or 
ireal  portraits  of  the  steam-boat,  or 
mail-^coach,  or  country  tavern  man- 
ners, are  intended  to  represent  the 
manners  of  American  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. Far  from  it,  indeed.  But 
must  a  man,  who,  as  a  traveller,  must 
of  necessity  mix  in  their  circles,  who 
mzist  dine  at  an  ordinary  with  the  ca- 
sual company  there  collected,  and  voy- 
1^  or  drive  about  with  those  who 
make  up  the  stray  frequenters  of  pub- 
lic vehicles,  hold  his  tongue  on  what 
is  passing  about  him?  Is  not  this  sort 
of  life  worth  description?  We  should 
wonder  if  a  den^ocratical  writer  wish- 
ed us  to  display  only  the  Corinthian 
€apital  to  view. 

-  Let  us  recommend  the  Americans, 
who  fe^  sore  on  this  subject,  to  read 
all  tours  by  all  writers  through  coun- 
tries foreign  to  them*  Is  there  any 
concealment  of  the  sorry  fiire,  the  gar- 
licked  dishes,  the  filthy  rooms,  the 
libsence  of  bed,  the  swarming  of  ver* 
min,  the  importance  of  the  mndlord, 
in  descriptions  given  by  travellers  of 
all  nations  of  a  Sintnish  ventaor  posa- 
da  ?  Do  we  sink  in  silence  the  awk- 
ward diligence  of  the  Ftendi ;  the 
obstinate  postmaster  of  the  Germans ; 
the  various  abominations  of  travelting 
in  Italy  ?  Are  our  tourists  more  com- 
plimentary to  the  dominions  of  the 
autocrat  Alexander,  than  to  those  of 
the  democrat  Jonathan  ?  Or,  to  turn 
the  picture,  do  foreign  tourists  pay  us 
any  uncalled-for  compliments  in  their 
accounts  of  England?  But,  not  to  talk 
of  foreigners,  we  beg  the  testy  Ame- 
ricans to  read  our  accounts  of  our- 
selves.'  If  any  inconvenience-^no  mat- 
ter how  petty — ^were  to  happen  to  anjr 
of  us  on  our  own  roads,  and  that  we 
were  tour-writing,  we  can  assure  our 
Trans-atlantic  neighbours  it  would 
not  be  kept  a  secret'  Nor  ave  we  very 
courteous  in  laughing  at  the  vulgari- 
ties, fboleries,  impertinencies,  and  pro- 
vincialisms of  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land, Irdand,  and  Scotland.  Our  po- 
pular plays  and  novels,  to  say  nothing 
qf  our  newspapers,  teem  with  jokes 
against  Eng^i^meo  as  coarse  as  the 


coarsest  here  complained  of.  And  when 
we  speak  of  the  deridon  hea»ed>oii 
provincialism,  it  is  evklent  that  we 
take  that  word  in  a  very  broad  mean^ 
ing  indeed ;  for  we  doubt  if  any  t9f  dlie 

}>rovince6  has  been  so  much  the  ob- 
ect  of  quizzing  for  its  peculiarities  as 
the  shire  of  Cockaigne  itself, — ^the  veiy 
dominions  within  sound  of  Bow-bell^ 
Suppose  an  American  coming  itito 
England  with  the  intentioii  of  ^midng 
his  personal  adventures,  •  would  we 
havd  anv  right  to  cora^^in  that  he 
described  our  faults  as  he  found  them? 
We  might  question  the  good  sense  or 
good  taste  which  dictated  such  an  &^ 
tendon;  but,  it  being  once  formed* 
and  its  propriety  admitted^  w6  should 
be  fools  indeed  if  we  were  angry  at 
bis  informing  us,' that  some  particular 
lines  of  road  wa'e  bad— ihat  at  some 
inns  he  d^ank  sloe-juice  and  logwood 
water  ibr  port — ^that  his  coach  broke 
do^  through  the  negligence  of  a  dri* 
ver — that  he  took  a  bad  hsdf-croi^, 
or  a  forged  five^pound  note — ^that  he 
occasionally  met  a  sauey  coaddnan,  or 
disagreei^ecompanion— that  thecoQ- 
versation  of  the  Glasgow  mail  was  not 
(^udc-^that  he  sometimes  heard  peo- 
ple talking  slang,  txr  fell  in  with  an 
ultra  Tbry,  who  wbuid  see  no  blot,  or 
a  Whig,  who  could  see  nothing  Mght, 
in  England.  Would  we  be  angry,  we 
Tq>eat,  at  this  ?  In  good  trutA  we 
riiould  not ;  for,  to  our  own  particular 
knowledge,  every  one  of  these  adven- 
tures might  happen,  and,  in  all  pro« 
bability,  do  happen,  every  day.  We 
should  be  incliued  to  iaugn,  however, 
if  this  valuable  information  were  pass- 
ed of  as  a  picture  of  England.  More 
may  be  said  in  fkvour  of  the  describer 
of  personal  adventures  in  America^ 
than  of  one  who  would  do  the  same 
fi>r  this  or  any  long  civilized  and  or- 
gnmized  country.  Here,  the  pecuMari^ 
ucs  that  Tender  such  things  piquant 
being  almost  entirdy  out  of  uie  ^e 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  they  ate 
mudi  more  the  objects  of  dometftie 
than  of  fore%n  inquiry  |  fA^rr,  where 
sodet^  is  not  so  established,  if  becomes 
an  object  of  curiosity,  innocent  if  not 
laudable,  to  exan^ne  how  its  diffe^nt 
branches  work  upim  one  another  in  all 
dasses.  Aforeignerhereisnot  known 
as  a  fordgnor,  except  we  suppose  to 
Mr  Fed ;  if  he  pays  his  bills,  he  makes 
his  way  throu^the  country  as  easily 
and  with  as^itlie  observation  as  one 
of  oundyes.  In  America  he  is  dlsthv- 


4(15  Amerka  and  En^and.  ZP^. 

gii»bfid1nateaintilit;8DdtliezeeziBt8  tiieir  temper  abcmt  it  to  endeimmrlo 

.ftdesuse  toBhowroffbsfoiehim^whidi  ^lunend  k.    In  thk  Magazine,  more 

malpes  Bome  difference.  We  own,  how-  '  than  five  yean  ago,  a  youngs  A-merican  I 

-emer^  that  we  should  wish  to  see  a  gentleman/ an  honour  .to  his  native  ^^ 

^enieman    traydling    through    the  Jaad,  gafveyery  fair  reasons  for  thede-' 

-United  States^mixing  with  gmtMemen  fieiency  of  Americans  inthis  vespecCj 

.  — ^entedng  into  their  views  and  their  After  going  minutely  through   th<^' 

manna»— and  thereby  affording  us  a  whole  question  of  education  in  the 

book  in  which  the  usual  ccMnpany  of  States,  he  eame  to  conjdusions^  whi(^ 

''  goesser^"  and  "  calculators/'  and  we  shall  copy — ''  First,  That  dasstcal; 

'^  uidk-n^ht4LWBy"  people  should  not  learning  is  there  generally  underva^ 

malDe  their  a]^^eManee  at  alL    Such  lued,  and  of  course  nedected.  Second^ ^ 

fbUaws  as.  Faax^  of  course,  jare  here  ly.  That  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  re^  \ 

\oi|t  of  the  question.  garded  only  as  a  requisite  preparation  » 

Perhaps  we  haye  said  too  much  fbr  the  intended  vocation  m  life,  and  \ 

•ahont  tourists;  but  it  is,  we  know,  a  not  cultivated  as  a  source  of  enjoys i 

sulject  whidi  has  been  made  of  great  ment,  or  a  means  of  refining  the  chaw 

importance  in  America.    Before  we  racter ;  and  thirdly ,  That  the  demand 

leave  it  entkely  we  tnust  ui^,  that  for  active  talent  is  so  great,  and  the 

-we  are  imtI|ox»v,  a  nation  of  travellers;  reward  so  tempting,  as  invariably  to 

no  other  neo^e  whatever  being  so  de-  draw  it  away  fVom  retired  study,  and  \ 

ddedly  aadicted  to  it  as  ourselves.  At  the  cultivation  of  letters.    It  is  not, 

lK>me>  we  have  brought  the  art  of  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that  she^) 

.moving  about  ftom  one  comer  of  our  will  very  soon  produce  any  critical  i 

,idand  to  the  other  to  a  hi^  degree  of  classical  scholars,  or  great  poets,  or  } 

exodlenee ;  jmd  if  we  w»n  to  msplay  superior  dramatic  writers,  or  fine  works  ; 

the  diibence  of  foreign  maiqiers,  we  of  fiction  i  in  a  word,  any  extraoidi-  | 

mu$i  do  it  by  disparagement  in.  many  nary  productions  of  learning  or  taste.^  / 

:  instances.    To  &e  man  who  has  been  — \jBlackwood^»   Magasdne^    March,  j 

4dl  his  Hfe  bowling  away  on  the  ^ri»-  1819,  Vol.  IV.  p.  649.]^^    These  are' 

'tol^MT  Liverpool  Eoad,  it  IS  information,  good  reasons  for   the .  infenodty  of 

that  thens  Mre  such  things  as  the  paths  Ameriean  literature ;  besides,  there  is 

aoroaa  the  Alk|^b«iiv«    To  him  who  no  need  of  a  native  supply,  ¥^ile  they 

can  get  his  five  shilnngs  laid  out  at  a  are  sure  of  being  faUy  fdriiidied^iy 

tavwn  in  any  way  h^  pleases,  it  is  a  us  from  abroad.    But  even  if  writers 

pieee  of  novdlty  to  be  informed,  that  were  as  plenty  as  bUckbemes,  he  must 

m.parts  of  Amwiea,  customs— no  mat-  be  Utopian  indeed  who  would  expect    : 

ies  whether  they  be  worse  or  better-—  them  to  get  quarter  from  our  critics 

exist,. w^di  render  it  imperative  on  on  any  ground  of  birth,  foreign  or  do« 

him  to  dine  wilh  landlords  whom  he  mestic.    .We  do  not  spare  our  own. 

•knowB  not,  and  at  hours  which  he  In  the  number  of  the  Ameriean  Re*   ' 

doesnotprefer^ortodeqpiBafdshion  view  preceding  this  which  is  callmg 

which  is  to  Mm  qaite  disagreeables  forth  our  remarics,  there  was  a  very 

Sydney  Smith,  who  is  now  dmost  do-  good  and  «ound   pi^ier   on  Words* 

ting,  but  vet  continues  to  dnvel  away  worth,  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks 

in  the  Ecunbuigh  Beview,  accuses  us  with  dua  contempt  of  the  base  mannef 

ai  siUkiness  .for   entertaining  sudi  in  which  that  great  man  was  treated" 

wishes.    It  may  be  so;  but  there  is  by  Jef&ey  and  hiserew.  And  does  he 

stiU  a  libertv  in  bdng  allowed  to  be  then  expect  ^at  Tim  Bwight,  and 

auUcy.if  we  like,  and  certainly  no  rea-  M^Fingal  Tnriibttll,  and  such.  wc»«« 

son  in  the  world  for  concealing  the  thies,  are  to  be  kuded  ?    It  is  too  ab-» 

&ct,  that  we  cannot  have  our  own  surd.    Let  him  look  at  our  own  lite* 

way—- wise  or  foolidi^'in  America,  as  rary  quarrels^  and  he  will  find  that  we 

we  have  at  home.  are  much  mare  bitter  on  one  another 

If  wo  turn  from  travellers  to  critics  tiian  on  any  strangers,  and  that  iun 

on  American  liteBatose,  we  diall  find  tionality  has  nolhii^  to  do  with  i^hafr 

that  Americans  hanre,  in  this  p«rtiea*  Dr  Sondiey,  befiire  he  turned  reioewer 

Iar>  no  just  reason  to  quarrel  with  us  himself,  caUed  the  "  un^tle  trade'^ 

as  a  naUtm.  We  say  most  truly,  that  of  reviewing.    Let  Amenca  put  ibrth 

Ainerioa  has  not  hitherto  mfodueed  a  great  writer,  and  he  wtU  find  na 

great  ^ters.    Is  not  thisa  tact?    It  ready  to  bow  dawn  befine  his  power^ 

would  better  hecome  thoee  who.  ]/m  or  to  melt  inthis  tendemess* 


\ 


19^2  AmMeAtmdEikf^kattL  ifff 

^triotnres  0n  the  i^re^tmde^  as    last  fkiilg  to  be  eonsUeroi.   Forthkr, 


eKotifA  a»  in  tiie-  Siitn,  Amn  anotiier 
kind  of  0ur  abuse  of  Arnadca.  Jhk, 
£ktJkttminctaiA  dboiilckx>iuider,  k  kiot 
^Q  BUiek  a  satuNialas  k  seetarian  ques^ 
tbiw  Her  owm  bosom  oomprefaendB 
wbrde  sects  as  read]r>  todenomce  her 
as  anybody  among  us.  The  dave 
question,  we  are  aware,  is  a  tidclith 
one,  and  not  to  be  attacked  by  theig* 
nonait- hands  of  sdotists,  or  the  reck* 
less  hands  of  ftnatics— but  they  who 
cUunomiBd  against  the  sli^e -trade 
kere^  .most  haf«  learned  to  okmoor 
against 'It  there  also;  and  we  must 


though  tney  are  oeotinually  sqnabbliiig 
about  it  among  themselves,  they  de- 
mand from  us  impticit  rererenoe.  ^e 
must  say  that  it  is  an  unreasonalde  de- 
mand. We  can  see  defects  in  ^eir 
-constitution  as  deaily  as  they^can  see 
defects  in  onrs !  and  we  beg  leave  to 
remind  them  that  they  are  not  very 
squeamish  in  pointing  out  the  mote  in 
our  eyes*  If,  as  the  iKerth  Aitterican 
reviewer  tells  the  ^uVtferly,  there  are 
presses  ^mt  of  the  reach  of  the  Bridge- 
street  Association ;  we,in  return,  may 
ihtbrm  him,  that  presses  as  mioom- 


add,  that  She  juxtaposition  of  et^nal«   pktsant  exist  out  of  reach  of  the  iar^ 


]bawling  about  the  nudienable  rights 
of  man  widi  the  whole  system  of  lie* 
gso  slavery,  particularly  in;  some  of  its 
^octieal  branches,  is,  ioaay  ^bie  least 
of  it,  open  to  a  smiley  if  not  to  some 
more,  serious  animadveisions;  True  it 
h,  that  much  misrepresentation  exists 
as,to  the.tf«atment  of  daves  in  the 
Uaked  States,  and  we  leave  to  their 


ring  and  feathering  of  New  York. 
But  we  have  no  fancy  fbr  recrimina- 
tion. A  sound  philosopher  would  come 
to  the  eonchision,  that  a  monaroh  is 
best  fitted  ior  a  rich  and  densely  peo- 
pled country,  and  a  -republic  for  a  thifo 
and  infiint  nation.  We  do  not  see  the 
necesidty  of  quarrelling  about  sudi 
tlungs  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  at  the  hob' 


infioifteoaatem^,  die  Edirtburj^  re^i    iowiofttUtheangeronbetksidet^'l^Ble 


vitwete  and  tfaehr  disinterested  indig- 
ilatioti  on  suck  a  subject  Feepk^ 
even  though  the  Atlantie  rdls  W 
tween,  are  not  ignorant  of  the  honeet 
Wliig  notion  svmeh  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  isndi  phikitthropy ;  but  let  tkeoi 
nottimagine  that  the  questk>n,  sueh  as 
it  is,  is^ono'betwven  me  two  naOans,  * 
'Baen-  remain'  to  be  comddered  our 
(Calumnies  ear  the  judges^  judicature!^ 
iegulatures,  Sse.  <of  Ateevica.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  veiy  queer 
n^ticri  parties,  and' very  ^pieer  ju- 
diciaLpeople,  m  tbeiwek  settlements 
of  Aaserka  ;  and  it  ii  not  to  be  ex- 
peeted.that  it  lAonld  be  otherwise 
Strain  judges. also, exist  in  almeot 
every  part  of  the  oountrr.  Jf  ust  not 
they  be  meationed  ^  Ix»  we  exendse 
Ike  same  ftrbeasanoeiwiA  reqaeot  t» 
xmr  own  justioesoftiie peace?  And 
should  the  Americans  think  their  cha- 
racteras  a  nation  is  move  compromised 
by  audi  pictures,  than  the  English  cha- 
tacterwas  when  the  JustksesrGkwdyi 
and  Guttle,  and  Shailow,  were  the 
standing  patterns  of  administrators  of 


ie  the  whole  trutliw  If  ttie  Americans 
do  not  understand  this,  we  shdl  es^ 
idain  it  better  by  a  sentenoe^eom  tl^ 
last  Edinburgh  Revivw-^    ^  ^  - 

^'  There  is  a  set,"  says  the  honest 
reviewer,  "  of  miserable  persous  in 
England,  who  are  dreadfidfy  aftaidof 
America,  and  everything  Amerioito^-* 
whose  great  delight  is  to  see  that 
country  ridieuled  and  vilified,  and  who 
appear  to  imagine  that  all  the  abuses 
which  exist  in  this  country  acquire 
additional  v^our  and  charm  of  dura- 
tion horn  every  book  of  ^*aveb  whjch 
pours  forth  its  venom  and  fiilsehood  on 
the  United  Htates."    No.  80,  p.  4«7. 

Lest  we  shoukl  he  in  any  doubt  aa 
to  wh6  those  misersMe  people  are,  he 
calk  them  '^^Oovermment  ruimers"  te# 
wards  l^end  ei  hiaartide ;  but,  in* 
deed,  we  did'  not  want  this  ker,  wlien 
we  know  what  thieseribe  and  ciis  bre# 
thren  aret n  the  habit  of  calling  abuses^ 
and  see  a  little  fardier  down  a  pane« 
gyrie  on  Mr-  Joseph  Hume.  In  the 
Nertb  American  Review,  No.  43,  pw 
484,  an  artlcb  fieom  the  first  number 


law  o«er  England  ?  As  long  as  eeono-    of  the  Westtoiinster  is  quoted,  in  which 
my  is  the  order -of  ^e  &f  in  the    also  government  people  are  severdy 


States,  so  kmg  they  may  depend  v^pon 
it  that  they  will  every  now  and  then 
present  a  publie  ftmctienary  aa  much 
to  be  kagfaed  at  as  can  well  be  eo»* 
ceiled,  but  they  ought  to  be  phUoso^ 
phers  enough  to  near  thakiconvenicnoe 
ftr  the  sake  of  the  opoveaienoe* 
Their  mode  of  goY^mneDt  is  the 


eemrnred  Ibr  m  dislike  of  America^ 
and  in  tiiat  so  quoted  artiele,  a  stu« 
died,  and,  as  the  Amerietoi  reviewer 
would  admit,  a  fidse  comparison  bo» 
tween  Bngfamd  and  the  States  is  dfeawn 
very  mndi'  to  the  di^erageaient  of 
the  femer. 
Now  it  is  ibsue  people  who  put  any 
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writers  among  us  on  the  gui  vive  to 
find  out  lioles  in  tihe  coat  of  America. 
A  party^  or  two  parties  exist  amoi^ 
us — they  ase  one  in  •  baseness^  thongn 
•two  in  proposed  plans  of  operation  for 
doing  mischief^-who  are  determined 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  esta^^ 
blished  among  us,  per  fti9  et  mfof, 
and  one  of  the  engines  which  they  eon* 
sider  as  most  conducive  to  the  ftcrther- 
ance  of  their  design  is  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle,  that  evenr  ac- 
cident^ even  to  a  hurricane  on  the 
coast,  or  a  bad  hsirvest^  is  attributable 
-to  a  want  of  due  preponderance  of  the 
democratical  pan  of  the  state.  What 
they  ultimately  wish  we  know,  and 
what  galls  them  more,  th^  know  we 
know  it— but  the  pretext  is  purely  a 
ireform.  From  these  we  hear  nothmg 
but  eternal  praise  of  the  institudons 
of  America,  mixed  with  all  kinds  of 
insulting  slanders  on.^ur  own.  In 
ffeneral,  they  do  not  give  themselves 
■die  trouble  of  inquiring  about  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  they  so  con- 
-fidently  allege;  and  Gobbett  has  in 
onecr  two  instances successftiUy  shewn 
the  utter  ignorance  of  old  Bentham, 
one  of  tfadr  great  authorities,  on  some 
of  the  main  points  by  which  he  sup- 
ported his  most  important  eonclusions. 
•This  being  the  case,  can  the  Ameri- 
cans won&r,  that  we,  who  have  our 
'oenstitndon  at  heart,  should  make  in- 
quiries whether  these  praises,  hrought 
'up  in  offence  of  ue,  are  well  founded 
or  not  r  and  luivin^  sadsfied  ourselves 
that  josany  things  in  this  so  lauded 
constitution  are  not  good  per  se,  much 
less  applicable  to  our  state  of  society 
and  avilizatioB,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  we  are  to  pennit  our  adversaries 
uncontradicted  to  lord  it'  over  ua  in 
argument,  for  fear  that  telling  the 
truth  should  injure  the  sensitive  earn 
of  people  who  lay  it  down  as  one  of 
tlie  chief  prerogatives  of  fireemcn,  to 
«I^ak  as  we  thmk  ?  This  is  the  real 
reason  why  any  allusion  whatever  is 
at  any  time  made  to  the  mode  of  go- 
iremment  in  America — and  if  that  id- 
Ittsion  be  at  all  angry,  it  is  beyond 
question  the  anger  of  self-defence.  If 
weir  institutions  were  not  invidiously 
cried  up  i»  a  pattern  for  us,  we  should 
let  them  alone ;  but  as  they  very  un«- 
ceremoniously  treat  what  we  consider 
entitled  to  veneration,  honotur>  and 
resnect,  tibey  should  not  be  angry  at 
finding  us  disposed  to  question  wh&« 


dier  iMr  establidiments  oonduoe  to 
the  absolute  foitdty  of  the  human 
race,  any  more  than-omr  own* 

So  far  have  we  run  over  the  prinei* 
pal  topics  of  American  complaints, 
and  shewn,  we  trust  satisCdictorilt', 
that  among  no  doge  of  British  suo- 
jects  does  there  exist  any  intention  of 
insulting  them,  or  hurting  their  feel- 
ings. We  of  course  cannot  say  that 
there  is  no  indiMual  so  actuated-^ 
nor  do  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
expostulate  with  any  American  who 
wouM  require  soabsmd  an  unanimity 
in  fiEivour  of  a  foreign  country.  Tra* 
vellers  .used  to  better  things,  will  com- 
plain or  bad  travelling  accommodation ; 
and  the  hectoring  assumption  of  indif^ 
pendence,  vriiich  too  many  underbred 
Americans  think  it  dieir  duty  and 
their  privilege  to  assume,  will  oibnd 
such  as  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  Our 
saints  will  be  indignant  at  their  slave 
trade— «nd  so  will  their  own  quakers; 
Some  of  us  will  not  like  the  dominion 
of  King  Mob,  and  many  among  us 
foil  to  discover  all  the  social  and  poH* 
tical  blessings  which  we  are  told  such 
a  dominion  bestows.  Flew,  veryibw 
of  us,  wish  for  a  similar  government 
here;  but  that,  we  submit,  ought  mft 
to  make  them  angry ;  for,  a&ri^ 
we  are  of  the  ekler  house.  We  fonoy 
that  ihey  have  got  no  literature,  but 
would  faie  very  happy:  to  be  conmineed 
of  the  contrary.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  aa  finr  as  afi^ 
fects  US.  Let  us  take  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. Has  ever  an  American  who 
tiaa  come  among  us,  experienced  any 
incivility?  Have  we  ever  retoed  to 
respect  a  man  of  honour,  or  patroi^w 
a  man  of  gemus,  foom  that  country  ? 
— Neva.    . 

T^ey  should  not  be  so.  thin-edcin- 
ned,  for  it  is  a  bad  feature.  Let  them 
laugh  at  jest,  and  despise  malignity. 
Many  of  the.things  which  oSBsnd  them 
tae  true-^it  would  be  better  to  conrect 
them,  than  to  quarrel  virith  those  who 
expose  them.  The  Scotch  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  sadly  galled  1^  Doctor 
Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrida. 
Why  ?  Because  he  uM  what  was  too 
like  the  truth  to  be  agreeable.  If  mf 
person  wrote  a  similar  tour  at  i»esent 
-*-Dr  J.  of  course  would  not,  for  the 
fiiots  exist  no  longer-^would  anybody 
in  Scotland  be  angry  ?  Not  one.  The 
tourist  would  be  scraped  gently,  or 
torn  to  pieces  amuringly,  in.  Ititsk* 
wood's  Magazine,  with'  the  aocustosi* 


\ 
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^  America  tmd  E^kmil 


4rW 


^  dvOilx  ^  ilmt^^iniiieBt  periodical, 
«lid  there  wtnild  bean  eid  of  iu  You 
would  hear  no  nonsense  about  "  em* 
iMtteredlodingB."  The  Bnglish  are  the 
most  tolerant  of  ilations  in  this  respect. 
We  remember  when  we  were  in  Fa** 
xis»  aboKtly  aUber.  Waterloo,  that  the 
oarieatnre  shops  were  filed  vfifk  doi- 
.wv»  piolures  of  the  alHes,  which  the 
pioprietora  had  nat  time  to  mnove 
before  the  occupation  of  the  city.  The 
Prussians  and  Austrians  were  indig-^ 
naBt-T*4breatened  to  sabre  the  shop- 
keepers  .  swore  all  manner  of  German 
oada— and  compelled  the  trembling 
Frenchmen  to  take  them  down.  On 
the  .contrary,  though  the  caricatures 
iu;ainst  us  were  much  more  pointed, 
toe  shons  were  fflled  with  English 
bi^ng  tnem,  and  laughing  over  them, 
until  their  fat  sides  wook  again^ 
ll^oh  party  acted  wi^  moremagna- 
nimi^-^*«r,  if  that  word  be  too  big  for 
attdi;«n  occanon,  with  motoe  good 
sense  and  good  humour?  Jonathan 
newr  could  have  stood  it.  We  -have 
him  here  prancing  mad  at  Gififord-^ 
he.was^wincing  uhder  Matthews.  Yet 
the  Soatch  «fe  alder  to  keep  their  tem- 
per at- the  representation  of  Sir  Perti- 
nasL  M'Syo^phant ;  Eng^sh  company 
arowdto  see  the  polite  Freiidipaen 
pecfonn-  Les  Ang^s  pour  rire ;  and 
the  Leash  aan  laugh  obstreperously  ut 
Domis  Bulgrod&ry,  or  Muirtoph  Dc» 
lany.  Will  Uie  Americans  shew  less 
tense  than  e?en  the  Irish?  > 
.  With  regsrd  to^  the  threatened  re- 
elimination  against- us,  we  must  own 
that  we  hold  such  things^  very  diespw 
Soanebody  in  America  ras  done  thia 
akeady,  and  by  a  diligent  raknig  up 
of  our  Old  Bailey  reports,  Newgate 
Calendars-— rather  delicate  ground,  we 
should  think,  for  toudiing  on  i  a  our  old 
plantations— ^newspaper  paragraphs, 
and  other  audi  sources,  contnved  to 
d|8[day  a  very  copious  mass  of  wicked.. 
nesB  exutmg  in  England.  >  The  North 
American  reviewer  treads  in  his  foot- 
steps. He  makes  a  pointed  allusion 
to  a  case  .which  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  where  the  wick- 
edness occurred,  or  the  toder  to  whicAi 
the  wreljphed- culprit  belonged,  as  to 
human  nature.  Alas  1  this  is  but  poor 
work  for  gentlemen  and  scholars  to  be 
employed  iipon.  In  every  society,  and 
in  all  ages,  until  there  be  a  regenera- 
tion of  theraoe  of  manldnd,  there  will 
never  be  wanting  materials  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  supply  the 


jealous  OF  nal^jiiattt  wHIi  ftdd  ftr  his 
mteppy  dispositidn  to  revd  in^  and 
to  fill  the  man  tji  honour  or  philan* 
thropy  with  shame  uid  sorrow.  We 
are  not  eatsempt.  The  eager  htmdng 
out  of  crime,  and  tbe  impartidity 
with  whidi  onlprits  of  all  noiks  are 
dragged  bdbre  justice,  render '  the  a- 
mount  of  crime  in  England  apparently 
much  greater,  than  in  countries  where 
the  pMioe  is  more  rdaxed,  or  the 
chances  of  evauon  more  numerous. 
The  unexampled  puUicity,  too,  whidi 
we  give  every  case— 41  pubMdty  un- 
known in  any  other  country— ^ven 
America,  where,  though  the  newspa- 
pers are  numerous,  £ey  are  riot  so 
well  organised  with  re^iorters  as  ours, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  intense  nation- 
ality which  frequently  stimulates  them 
to  suppress  what  they  consider  dis- 
graeelttl  to  the  countiT— gives  a  fad- 
uty,  impossible  elsewnere,  to  the  col« 
lector  of  such  facts.  We  wish  sudi 
a  person  joy  of  his  honom^ble  and 
useful  vocation.  The  real  disgrace 
to  a  country  woidd  be,  if  such,  things, 
when  oonfliwitted,  were  not  duly  pu^' 
nisbed;  it  would  be  more  to  tlielMN 
nsur  of  New-Orleans,  ^  instance,'  if 
a  murderer  were  hanged  there  every 
week^  although  neighbouring  people 
might  taunt  mm  inth  the  raot,  that 
ftf^yiden  were  hawed  ^ibttrderln 
a  year,  than  that,  wnile  die  murders 
were  eommittfog,  a  New-Orkans-man 
might  be  able  to  boast  that  no  person 
had  beenhanged  in  their  State  for  such 
a  Clime,  and  appeal  to  the  paucity  of 
executions  ss  a  test  of  the  jmrity  of 
hiscity. 

We  do  not  dread  oomparisen,  even 
in  this  req^t,  wi;h  any  oountij* 
Lands  l^iniy  peopled  and  ^mxht,  will 
exhibit  less  crime,  no  doubt,  bosause 
there  is  less  temptation ;  but  that  is 
evidently  not  a  fieiir  standard.  Some  of 
our  neighbours  mtke  matter  of  jest 
and  impunity  what  we  regard  with 
loathing,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
quimtity  of  crime  among  them.  A  fair 
way  of  looking  at  this  part  of  the  si^ 
ject  would  be  to  take  two  eities  of 
aliout  the  same  grade  in  Americ^  and 
in  England,  say  New- York  and  £din« 
burgbH-New-Orleans  and  Norwich, 
&c.,  and  test  tbem  together.  We  must 
object  to  putting  London  4ir  contrast 
vriih  an  American  wild,  or  a*  settle- 
mentofQaakersorHarmonites.  When 
there  is  no  property  to  steal,  theft, 
.fraud>^  and  rowbery,  will  be  unknown.^ 
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Wbera  ps^^  mon^  dees  net  exist,  or 
is  worth  nothing^  yea  will  never  heix 
of  forgery.  In  yillagesy  where  simost 
aH  daises  blend  into  one  family,  yott; 
will'  not  find  the  evils  which ,  acoom-. 
pany  a  vast  population  of  females^  ren* 
dered  irresponsible  from*  the  varioua 
causes  of  irresponsibility  which  -exist. 
in  overgrown  aties.  A  comparison  in«< 
Btituted  in  such  a  sj^t  mi^pit  be  even 
philosophical^  as  tending  to  shew  th^ 
di£forent  effects,  of  deiise  or  rare  popu*-< 
lation ;  in  any  other^  would  be  absurd' 
in  conception^  and  iilthyin  execution. 
Qur  American  reviewer  talks  of  com-* 
parisoH  between  the  members  of  the 
riespective  governments.  This  is  sheer 
nonsense.  In  a  court  where  wealth 
and  splendour  abound^  the  vices  at- 
tendant on  wealth  and  splendour  will 
exist ;  in  a  government  depending  on 
popular  support,  the  vices  of  demago- 
gkm  (let  us  take  a  Trans- Atlantic  pri« 
vilege  of  coining  a  word)  will  be  found. 
The  rake,  tl^ke  sycophant,  the  rou^,  the 
parasite,  are  the  nuisances  of  the  o«!e ; 
1^  bully,  the  swsffgelrer,  the  brawling 
drunkard,  the  professed  duellist,  of  the 
other.  Let  him  fish  up  specimens  of 
the  former  firqm  us,  add  we  engage  to 
find  him  plenty  of  the  latter  ^om  his 
own  land.  If>  however,  by  govern- 
ment he  means  raimsters,  we  must 
demur  as  to  his  being  able  to  substan- 
tiate any  personal  charges  i^;ainst  our 
great  statesmen  for  a  long  period^ 
say  ance  America  obtained  a  substen- 
t|ve  existence.  Fox  is  the  only  excep- 
tion which  occurs  to  our  memory ;  and 
with  all  his  faults,  personal  and  poU- 
ticalr— with  all  his  failings  and  vices, 
Tories,  as  we  are,  we  CBta  readily  ima- 
gine him  to  have  been,  what  Burke 
called  him,  "  a  man  to  be  loved/'  We 
should  be  sorry  if  among  us  the  idol  of 
the  whole  nation  were  such  a  man  as 
die  hero  of  thes  outh»  General  Jackson, 
and  yet  we  have  scarcely  met  an  Ame- 
rican who  did  not  seem  prcRid  of,  the 
achievements  of  this  man ;  the  very 
greatest  cf£  which  is  one  of  the  common- 
estand  cheapest  piecesofgeneral8hip,or 
rather  partisanships  displayed  in  every 
war  by  some  dozen  officers  on  all  sides. 
Such  as  it  is,  however^  it  ajppears  suf- 
ficient to  cast  ever^r  imperfection  into 
the  shade^  and  to  d^^nify  a  blustering 
bully  with  the  title  of  a  hero*  As  to 
our  being  oompdled  to  bestow  the 
names  of  Grace  and  Migesty  on  peo- 
ple who  are  neither  graceful  nor  ma- 
jestic^ we  must  wonoer  that  jthe  Ame- 
rican reviewer  is  so  absurd  as  to  make 
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4Uoh  a  rennrir.    fie  ireHf  pfeiperly,* 
in  a  formor  wunber,  has  kughed  at* 
that  dull  dog  HedgsoB,  lor  oomphmi^ 
ing  ^t  companies  of  ni^gio  ritaves^ 
were  called  by  the  degrading  title  of^ 
gojti  justly  remaridiw^  tbst  **  tyrant 
custom  capi^ionsly  mvesta  lecmiicsl' 
terms  with  the  trap^iws  of  anthori^> 
andusew"  When  wea&ressedQuoen 
Ciur(dine,  for  instaace^  by  the  name  of 
**  Migesty,"  we  Ittd  no  more  notion 
of  ffiving  her  the  attribotes  attached 
to  that  word,  when  used  untedmicid-' 
1^,  than  the  editor  of  the  North  Ame-- 
rtcan  Review  hasof  iusksowlidging  the* 
lordship  of  him  whom  he  caUs  *^  Sir,"' 
the  dominion  of  him  whom  be  csdlls 
"  Master,"  ot  '*  Mister,"  or  the  ho- 
nour of  any  rogue  who  may,  by  offi- 
cial situation  in  America,  be  entitled' 
to  the  addition  of  "  Honourable." 

We  are  happv  to  perceive  the  spirit 
of  one  part  of  his  article,  though  we 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  him  in  >^ 
way  in  which  he  whiles  it  We  meail'' 
that  part  in  which  he  so  eagerly  i^ 
huts  the  charge  of  irrdigion  thrown' 
out  by  the  Quarterly  Review.    We> 
are  happy^  we  repeat,  to  find  so  vivid 
an  'inciigmLtion  exdted  by  thk  gtave, 
and,  as  we  know,  unjust  charge.  Ame^ 
rica,  at  the  heart,  we  are  sure,  is  a  re«> 
ligious  conntrv.    The  exceptions  are' 
more  glaring  tnan  numerous.    Jeffer- 
con  tended  more  than  any  other  man 
to  mike  us  Europeans  imagine  diat 
irreligion  was  the  order  of  the  day  in 
the  states  of  whidi  he^  an  avowed 
enemy  to  religion,  was  t^  chuf.  The> 
QuarterlyReviewerwas  writing  against ' 
his  knowledge  when  he  brougU  the' 
charp;es.— Is  the  American  reviewer 
writ^ig  according  to  his  knowledge 
where  he  retorts  it  on  us  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  Bishop  Watson's  living 
away  from  his  see,  or  die  Bishop  of 
Derry's  sojourn  in  Italv,  are  really  ar- 
gumentsagainst  an  estatdished  church,'  • 
or  that  we  cannot  argue  in  its  favour, 
and  that  learnedly  and  doquently,  (see 
Burke,)  in  spite  of  these  ddUnquen* : 
cies  ?    We  must  also  most  positively  : 
rebut  the  charge  of  En^and^s  being  > 
the  fountun  of  infiddity.    Infiddity, 
as  all  versed  in  the  leuming  of  the  ■ 
middle  ages  knoir,  sprung  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  numbers  among  its  votaries  some* 
of  the  hi^iest  of  her  dignitaries.  That 
deistical  writers,  who  dared  not  appear 
luder  despotical  governments,  exo^- 
in  mask,  wrote  under  the  free  domi-  - 
nation  of  England,  is  quite  true^  but 
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it  is  hardly  a  fiir  ol|}ectk>n^  consider- 
ing die  qoartar  it  has  oome  from*  The 
FreBch  philoeophers^  by  thdr  jesta 
and  jeers>  have  done  more  to  spread 
dislike  of  religion  than  all  the  aign^ra 
on  the  same  side  in  England.  The 
names  of  Toland,  Tindal,  Boling*. 
broke,  Collins,  and  others,  are  sum* 
med  up  in  catalogue  against  us  by  the 
American.  Does  he  then  really  believe 
that  any  of  these  men  had  any  great 
influence  at  any  time  ?  or  does  he  pre« 
tend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
ihey  are  forgotten  now  ?  None  of  them 
was  unanswered.  Collinsj  in  particu- 
hr,  suflbred  nnder  the  crushing  hand 
of  Bentley,  in  the  most  overwhelming 
reply  ever  given  to  any  unfortunate 
Scnolifit. 

But  we  have  Hume  and  Gibbon^ 
classics,  which  cannot  be  r^cted  from 
our  libraries,-'^nd  they  are  deistical; 
We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  great 
works  of  these  men,  the  works  that 
have  made  them  classical,  are  not  eft- 
recili^  subject  to  that  charge.  It  re- 
quires an  immensity  of  special  plead- 
ing to  extract  anything  like  deism 
from  Hume's  History  of  England^  and 
had  we  not  known  the  character  and 
opinions  of  the  man  it  never  would 
have  been  suspected.  That  Gibbon^ 
particularly  in  his  fionous  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  clusters,  was  anxioos 
to  throw  a  slur  upon  Christianity,  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  he.  has  managed  it 
so  as  not  to  be  offensive.  Watson  has 
sufficiently  answered  him,  and  we  do 
not  fear  the  ^htest  contamination  of 
any  mind  from  the  perusal  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall.  We  take  its  learning, 
its  research,  its  tal^t,  without  fearing 
that  anybody  can  be'  un^ttled  in  his 
faith,  by  the  arguments  which  he  ad- 
duces to  prove  that  Christianity  was 
indebted  to  human  means  for  its  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  as  no  one  but  a  fanatic 
or  a  fool  could  by  possibility  imagine 
that  human  means  had  no  share  in 
propagating  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  establishing  the  Christian  church, 
we  cannot  for  Uie  lives  of  us  see,  that 
an  argument,  or  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
far  these  means  operated  towards  per- 
forming that  good  .work,  is  totally  in- 
admissible ;  and  Gibbon's  deism  as  far 
as  it  appears  in  his  celebrated  work 
goes  no  farther.  The  other  works  of 
Gibbon  and  Hume  are  not  classics. 
-They  are  scarcely  read.  Hume's  me- 
taphysics are  pored  over  by  pro&ssed 
metaphysicians,  by  some  csuled  clevei. 
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by  some  paradoocical^  l^  ^ttes  ao- 
GBsed  of  l^g  mere  pUferings  from 
aihthors  wh&be  hoped  were  buried  in 
obscurity'— by  nooebdieved.  Professor 
Leslie,  it  is  true,'  panegyrizes  them* 
Vakai  quantum.  His  praise  will  not 
make  them  more  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  North  American  reviewer,  who 
bri^s  a  direct  charge  of  infidelity 
against  the  whole  body  of  Edinburgh 
philosophers,  and  Edinburgh  review- 
ers. ,  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  does 
not  publish  under  the  fostering  care  of 
our  Whig  Jury.Cowt.  To  conclude^ 
we  can  safely  vaunt  that  ours  is  the 
most  religious  literature  in  the  w(»'ld. 
If  there  foe  tares  in  it,  sown  by  the 
enen^y,  there  is  a  superabundant  pro^ 
duct  of  sound  crop.  We  have  not  to 
rely  on  the  ^j^ndid; paradox  of  War- 
burton  only.  We  wonder  that  the 
reviewer  forgot  Bull  and  Pearson, 
Horselv  and  Magee,  not  to  mention 
fifty  otna%  that  crowd  into  our  memo- 
ry, but  whom  it  is  useless  to  recapi- 
tulate. We,  however,  had  rather 
ground  the  praise  which  we  arrogate, 
on  the  existence  of  Milton,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Cowper,  and  other  /a^-men 
among  t^e  very  ma4^nates  of  our  li- 
terature, than  even  on  tlie  surpass- 
ingly splendid  display  of  professed 
thedogians. 

We  have  written  at  great  length ; 
but  it  was  because  we  wished  to  face 
the  question  fairly.  America,  we  re- 
peat, may  rest  satisfied  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  entertains  neither  hatred 
nor  jealousy  on  her  account.  If,  how- 
ever, perverse  statesmen,  or  dema- 
gogues, continue  to  be  bringing  her 
institutions,  not  as  models  for  our  imi- 
tation^ — far  they  wdl  know  the  state  of 
society  in  the  two  countries  is  so  very 
different,  that  we  cannot  imitate  in 
the  points  principally  recommended  to 
our  attention — but  as  things  for  us  to 
bow  down  before,  acknowledging  our 
inferiority,  and  our  utter  despicable- 
n^,  in  the  scale  of  good  gov^nment, 
we  must  continue  to  question  the  ex- 
act fitness  of  things  under  these  so  be- 
praised  institutions,  li  dis^agrhnens 
will  continue  to  exist  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  taverns  of  America,  those  who 
must  travel  on  the  roads,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  other  society 
than  that  which  taverns  afford,  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  write  accounts 
of  them.  Splenetic  reviewers  will 
make  angry  articles — 'droU  mimics 
will  draw  caricature  chaiacters,  laugh- 
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ing  writen  wUl  oompose  gibei  and 
quizsesy  and  that  on  all  the  nations  of^ 
the  earth,  onr  own  indnded*  Is  Anie«> 
rica  to  he  an  exception  ?  If  she  thinks- 
so,  she  claims  a  more  tribune-like 
sanctity  of  character  than  she  is  likely 
to  find  uniyersally  recognized.  She 
should  be  above  tnis  folly. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  add,  that 
she  lays  herself  sadly  <^n  in  manv 
particulars.  We  laugh  at  the  Frencn 
calling  themselves  the  "  Grande  na« 
tion" — at  some  ^tch  blockheads  dig* 
nifying  Edinburgh  with  the  name  of 
the  Modem  Athens>  and  its  very  mob> 
with  that  of  a  nation  of  gentlemen — 
but  what  must  be  the  extent  of  the 
cachinnation  to  which  that  people  are 
exposed,  who  vote  themselves,  in  a 
grave  council  of  their  national  repre- 
tentatives,  to  be  the*  most  admirable 
nation  in  the  worid?  How  can  we 
feel  when  we  hear  the  exploits  of  fi^fe 
or  six  sea-captains,  who  in  fovourable 
situations  captured  a  frigate  a-piece, 
(we  rather  think  we  are  exagg^^ting 
the  maritime  trophies  of  America,) 
equalled  to  those  of  Nelson  ?  Or  when 
the  deeds  of  some  captain  of  bush- 
fighters,  who  did  not  run  away  from 
an  infisricM-  force,  or  who  in  a  strong 
position  repelled  a  rash  attack,  is  put 
above  Buonaparte  or  Wdlington^ 
When  we  are  told  gravdy,  on  the 
strength  of  these  renowned  actions, 
that  the  American  nation  is  dreaded 
in  Europe,  where  they  are  not  heard 
of,  and  acknowledged  to  be  as  great  in 
Ae  arts  of  war  as  of  peace  ?  Nay,  in 
diis  very  North  AmericanReview>  there 
is  a  most  amusing  display  of  the  same 
kind,'  when  the  war  of  1813,  (Mr  Ma- 
dison's war,)  is  gravely  compared  to 
^e  Pei^an  war  of  Xerxea  iigainst 
Greece,  and  the  nation  is  assured  in 
consequence,  that  it  is  '^  ouoted,  fear- 
ed, and  courted  abroad.  !  I !  (Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  401.)  Can  flesh  and  blood 
stand  this  without  laughing?  Poor 
blundering  Sir  Greorae  Preinost,  with 
his  four  or  five  skdeton  re^ments, 
and  his  handful  of  raw  militia,  com- 
pared to  Xerxes,  in  barbaric  grandeur^ 
at  the  head  of  five  millions  of  inva^ 
dersl  and  the  European  quotatioa, 
fear,  and  flirtation,  induced  by  the  ce* 
lebrated  battles  of-*-God  knows  where 
— 'fbr,  without  afibctation,  we  cannot 
remember  a  single  action  in  the  field, 
nor,  if  we  heard  the  name  of  one,  could 
we  tell  whkhpartydaimed  the  victory! 
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May  not  oar  angry  heXkig^,  too»  if 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  exerdae 
diero,  be  called  forth  by  the  r^;ular 
tirades  of  vulgar  and  lying  abum 
poured  out  against  us,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  all  through  the  States?  What 
would  the  Americans,  who  roar  under 
such  fiea-bites  as  articles  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  say,  if  any  st~itesman  o£ 
the  rank  among  ns  of  John  QuincY 
Adams,  were  to  make  and  print  sncn 
a  speech  as  he  has  done— or  if  John 
Wilson  Croker-Hi  Quarterly  Review- 
er, by  the  by — our  Secretary  to  the 
Admnralty>  were  to  sit  down  in  Ken-* 
sington  Pftlace  to  write  a  sham  jour-« 
ney  through  the  States,  full  of  libel 
and  falsehood,  as  tJuir  Secretary  of  tbo 
Admiralty,  Paulding,  has  done?  Aft  ^ 
Croker's  fabrication,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, would  be  rather  cleverer  and 
sharper  than  Paulding's  abaurd  hvm^ 
die  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  they  would  be 
almost  ready,  on  that  our  provocatiouj 
to  proclaim  war. 

As  for  ourselvet  i^  this  Magazine^ 
loving  our  country,  its  government 
its  great  men,  its  very  a^,  with  the 
intensity  of  love,  we  liave  every  re- 
spect for  America,  and  have  alwaya 
shewn  it*  We  are  not  blind  to  her 
d^ects  and  weaknesses,  but  we  re- 
member her  origin,  and  we  know  that 
she  contains  a  vast  number  of  mer, 
virtuous,  good,  and  wiae.  We  shall 
not,  however,  address  her  in  the  lan- 
guage of  undue  fiattery,  ncn:,  as  some 
among  her  sons  think  we  ought  to  do» 
in  the  accents  of  envy  of  fear.  We 
feel  neither ;  and,  but  that  our  article 
is  already  too  long,  we  should  tell  her 
why*  Perhaps  we  may  resume  the 
subject  where  we  are  now  breaking  ofl^ 
and  hereafter  discuss  theFuture  Views 
and  Policy  of  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  mutudUy 
bear  on  one  another.  We  have  never 
seen  it  yet  d(me  satbfaetoxily'i^  either 
aide  of  the  Atlantic. 

Meanwhile  we  recommend  Jona- 
than to  keep  his  temi)^— ^laugh  at, 
or  answer,  hostile  reviewers,  as  he 
pleases ;  but  let  us  have  no  threats  of 
embittered  feelings,  of  angry  recrimi- 
nations, or  deadly  war,  for  such  things. 
If  we  are  to  fi^t,  in  Heaven's  name, 
let  it  not  be  for  pen-dribble.  Wars 
are  seldom  very  wise,  but  that  would 
indeed  be  the  oanfrnnunation  of  non-^ 
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Wheat.  I 
IM,..  33b.  Od. 
2d,  ...SQb.  Od. 
3d,  ...231.  Od.  I 


Beef  a7i  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  4d. 

MuttOD    .    .    ■    .    Os.  4d.  to  Oa.  ~6d. 
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Avenge  Priataf  Corn  in  £agland  and  Wales,  from  the  Refnrnt  received  ia  Ac  Wttk 

ended  td  October. 

Vtieat,  561.  Sd.— Buley,  33i,  la^-Oiti,  IDi.  8d.— Rtc,  90t.  lCkl.*~Bniii,  STt,  lad_Pca(^  >n.  GiU 
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Coursi  of  Exchange^  Oct,  8. — Amsterdam,  12 :  8.  C  F.  Ditto  at  si^t,  13  :  a 
Kotteidam,  12  :  4.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37 :  2.  Altona,  87  :  3.  Paris,  3 
d.  sight,  25  :  30.  Bourdeaux,  25 :  60.  Frankfort  on  die  Maine,  ISSf.  Petersburgh, 
per  rble.  9 :  0.  U».  Berlin,  7  :  10.  Vienna,  10:  4.  Eff.flo.  Trieste,  10 :  4.  Eff.Jlo.  Ma- 
drid,  36^.  Cadiz,  35^.  Bilboa,  35^.  Barcelona,  35.  SeviUe,  35i.  Gibraltar,  31. 
Leghorn,  47i>  Genoa,  44^.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  38}.  Palermo, 
peroz.  115.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  50}.  Rio  Janeiro,  47*  Bahia,  49.  DubUn,  9^.  per 
cent.    Cork,  9^  per  cent. 
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SUGAR,  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto,      •      • 

Single  ditto,       .       . 
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Large  ditto,  ...       • 

Crushed  Lumps,    .    . 
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Portugal  Red,  pipe, 
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Teneriflb,  -  pipe» 

Madeira, 
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HETCiiiU)i.oaiC&i.  Table,  txtracted  fiom  tki  RtgiiUr  ktpl  at  Edinburgh,  tit  tltc 

Obiitxatory,  Caltm-AUl. 

■da  twiES  nery  diT,  ((  aUi<(Ato!k,ftii^uaii,  ■tadfUnro'dadc,  iftar. 


AKVHkBETJCAL  LiBT  of  Eholish  Baitekuptcies,  annoiitusd  between  th«  20tli 
of  Anguu,  and  20tli  of  September,  1834 ;  exuseteil  from  the  LoDdon  Gazette.  ~   . 


, „ -■»,  elotUn. , ,  „„- 

Jidutn,  J.  OMUTditrl,  Sobo,  plctuntKlader.       Emldi,  J.  R.  Noith  AiuUey-dnel,  uphDWarer. 

.^ «~ — . ^—. .__ Smith,  T.  DertB,  ma-nunuft ~ 

StDtt,  S.  und  J.  BenMtua,  Spi 


WfeUbeWi  J.  Liverpool,  UDen-dripcr, 
Want,  G.  S.  SUmHr-UiHt,  cstinet-iiuikei. 
WUkiu.  S.  U<]lbi>ni-hiU,  lUUoiKr. 
Wooding,  M.  UuckU-sIieet,  Slermei,  bidieT. 
WooUitf;  J.  QuHMiVUead  Ina  .Soolbwuk,  (^ 

i(^Caiiali^''JVjk^Ueep£Bv  CommoilBl-iaed,       Wien,  IT^^  TitcUUd^tieet,  Poitluid^Uce, 


dfsAd^  Aw^ftei-. 


COM. 


Alphabzticak  Libt  of  ficoTCR  Bakkkuptciis,  umooncM  betveeo  the  Im 
■nd  SOtb  of  September,  18S4,  cxtncted  fttm  die  Ediobnigh  OuMte. 

Bncbum,  Jdhn,  liU>  UsiAk  in  LTlybim,  no*  nwi|li^  WlUUm.  Dwrdumt  in  GIhbdwi  ■  Sot 

ndDei  U  oltnii^.  diilikad  on  IWh  OcCoIim'. 

Comb.  Gcoive»  teunt  tt  ll«dli«u£bK,  ud  mv^  Hiuhea  ud  WlBiuu,  cuu 

chut  ud  Oiia  In  mnoun  at  KloA  SublM.  &i  on  11th  OOObtr. 

._j — ..-.»_., — . ^.... ..  U.C . KMnukwin 

tdNoresibo. 

ilfh-cuRn,  Lylkter.  luapen  in  Oki 

Impcffttt  ci  ud  dailer  Ln  ^^  Slannoa,  Stewu^  ud  Co*  moiliuila  In  Omo- 

Hodge,  WUUun,  Butas  ud  cUtlfr4caln  In  Olu-  diun  te  NewAnuKUmidi   ■ 


nlnCopw.  In  LtiwwJiil  iiDda 
tanudCo.!  illil 

DlTlDINDS.  ber. 

DDBiiB.IMgiU,BidCa.  mcTchniHiadnoeen  Wunu,  0«Dc«,  cDrivbitwIxtPaithiiidDuu- 

inOnauif  (  ■  ant  dliidoid  iifta  UffiOctih  dni  ■  Bo*  ud  flul  divide  iRk  14lh  OMo- 

Cawu,  RdHrt,  ud  Sou,  ntiiHiwrdudti  In 
OtawDW)  adTMud  rem  NomlNar. 


APPOTNTMBNTS, 

lUorVOudd,  eiT.  ud  lite  Port. 

Sfbr.  LL  CoL  in  (hciinnT, 

4  Sept.  181T 
Cut.  Bmtln,  (StUTCipt  it  C&Uhun) 

H^JOT  in  Uh  Army,  4  Juoe,  1H14 
Unit.  Paliiur,  CapC  liy  pureb.  ikg 

Cnuftird,  Cm  Cinja.  II  Aua-  ]gI4 
Eul  England,  mmi  TT  F,  Lieut,  do. 
TiDop  3«ri.  tU.  Chottle,  Qui.  tlut. 

vice  JflDklm,  b.  p.  9  gepL 

Lieut.  CuDpbell,  ham  II.  p.  £B  P.  Lt. 

vl»  BBdm.  euaaOnd,  do. 

EoM.  am,  LL  vice  M»wl«  de^ 

SJinu 
J.  W.  Kbigi  Eni.  II  Aug. 

Em.  TlMTDld,  fmm  3e  r,  Eni.  Ths 

lljinnieU,  b.  p.  63  F.  ns.  dUC 

UeuL  Pceior,  Cipc.  TitBRoOoi,  dHd, 

En.  BoaraiKB,  U.  do. 

St.a,L.  UKir,  tt»  do. 

T.  C.  Onoi,  En.  Tin  Young.  10  F. 

11  Aug. 
Bra.  nd  Adj.  Tydd,  fMA  <^  Lt. 

tSapt. 
Bta-Toung,  ftom  Ig  F.  U.  ilae  Churdii 

n-TleeTbo- 
ToLbypunii. 

""^        ^ 

P-.:d.5Jg 


PROMOTIONS,  &c 

ea  Act}. U*}aT  Uddad,  ftimlF.  SdU. 

and  to  let  ai  Ad|.  W  Alu. 


fina.  Camor.  Lt.  yica  CoaU^  ite-L 

^LCoL  FitaGmlSfnt 

do. 

-^r 

1^  MuUiiin.  Capt. 

do. 

Cut  LA  B.  H.T.  ft™  SirfTln  Tn>iu 

StSiS.'^ 

Hdo. 

^njeioii,  b.  p.  Voik  Chia.     11  do. 

s£?'o.w'';Lr*'~' 

^.'C- 

land,  UDr. 

isS. 

Lt.  Bmwn.  Capt.  by  punai. 

tIttHH- 

WJul, 

ES^.sn.t 

do. 

JiKSifa*^™.,^^ 

it.  Staltli,  c^t-  Tics  York*. 


Ka™,U. 

^~i.  Adj.  Tlce  Straltb, 
Kia,  from  h.  p.  York  CI 


Oead, 


M  Lt.  Fnmpton.  lat  U  da. 

Qui.  Cadet,^  L.  GoiHC,  from  ILHU 

>  W. !.  A.  En*.  liMl  Ad}.  Cimr,  luk  ef  U, 


18*4.3 


Appoinimetdi,  Ihwiwtions,  Sfc> 
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SW.LR.&iia.  Sutherland*  Lt.  vice  Dunn^  dead* 

7  Aug. 

E.  E.  Nicolls,  Ens.  do. 

Staff  Sexj.  M«^  WHitty,  Qu«  ttMt  vioe 

Hughes,  Lt.  26  do. 

S  Vet  Bn.  Ens.  Stewart,  trom  h.  p.  37  F.  Ens. 

vice  Edgelpw,  xet  list  do« 

Shaw,  Arom  h.  p.  31.  F.  do.  vice 

Raynet,  42  F.  3  Sept     i&iisiga  i^ora  ji^ipmnsHKU 

2  Vet  Co.  Ens.  and  A<fl,  Ward,  from  h.  p.  27F.     _  Dalton,  h.  p.  32  F. 

ie  Walker,  ret.  list  do.     Paym.  Kerr,  ftom  4  Dr. 


Lieut.  Ramsden,  firom  74  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Lieut 

Campbdl,  h.  p.  18  F. 
Lieut  Douglas,  firom  77  F.  with  Lieut  WiUcingoo. 

lu  p.  5  F^ 
Lieut  Logan,  fh>m  98  F.  with  Lieut/Goodiff,  h. 

p.  31  F. 
Ensign  Lister,  from  17  F.  with  Ensign  Deedes, 

50  F. 
Bnugd  Lord  Elphinsttme,  fiom7l  F.  with  Saslgn 


vice 
Vet.  CJo.  at\C«9t  Madieniie,  from  h.  p.  York 
Newfound,  i     Lt  bif.  Fol.  Capt  25  July 

Lt  Abbott,  from  h.  p.  L  W.  L  R, 
'Lt  vice  Campbdl,  caoeeUed, 

3  Sept 
R.  E.  L  Vol.  C  MiBs,  Jun.  Ua^  viee  Raikes,  res. 

13  Aug. 
Unattached, 

\  Maj.  M'Lalne,  from  21  F^  Lt  CoLof  Inf.  by  pur. 
vice4«i4.-Oeii.  T.  W.  Kerr,  ret    9  Sept  1824. 

Garrisons, 

Lt-CoL  Bdfbrd,  of  late  3d  Vet  Batt  Fort-Midor 
of  Daxtroottth  Castle*  vice  Wright  dead, 

1201  Aug.  1324. 
StaJ, 

Capt  Bentley,  of  late  Ist  Vet  Batt  Staff  Capt  at 
Chatham,  vice  Dalgety,  ret  list,  19  Aug.  1824. 

Bt  Uaj.  Ebhart,  from  72  F.  Staff  Capt  at  Chat- 
ham, vice  Jervis,  ret  list,  36  Aug.  1824* 

Capt  Brutton,  from  82  F.  Sub.-lB8p.of  Mil.  Ion. 
ULyioeLd,  Hay,  72  F.  S7  Aug.  1824, 

Ordnance  Department, 

Roy.  Eng.  1st  Lt  Clavering,  from  h.  p.  IstUeut 
vice  Hayter,  dead,  33  if  afoh,  1834. 

Gent  Cadet  St  A.  Molesworth,  2d  Lt 

38  Aug.  1834. 

Medical  Department, 
As,  Surg.  Reid,  from  h.  p.  York  Lt  Ini:  Vol.  Af. 
Surg,  vice  CaldweU,  can.  18  June,  1&24. 

Jioq».  Assist.  Young,  Aaust  Su^  vioe  Law,  dead, 

24  Aug.  1834. 
E.  J.  Bulted,  Hoq^  Assist  14  Aug.  1824. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Cdk>nel  Ross,  from  CapeCorp^  with  Lt  OoL 

Hutefainson,  h.  p. 
Bt  Ma).  Tonson,  crom 

h.  p.  37  F. 


with  Faym.  Wlldey,  h. 


84  F.  wiOi  Capt  Colomb, 


Capt  M'NeiU,  from  2d  W.  L  R.  wUh  Bt  VUiot 
Jack,  h.  8.  31  F. 


Ctaat,  Beandsb,  from  31  F.  xec  difll  with  Ci^[>t 

van  Cortlandt,  h.  p.  35  F. 
Oqpt  Phdui,  from  92  F.  with  Ciq^t.  J.  Cunevon, 


Capt  Baynes,  from  Afric.  CoL  Carjpt,  idth  Capt 

oe  Barrallier,  h.  x>.  33  F. 
Lieut.  WilUams,  from  16  Dr.  with  Lieut  Hamll- 

toQ,  h*  p.  1  Dr. 
Lieut  Leeke,  from  53  F.  idth  lieiit  WelhenH, 

h.  p.  43  F. 
Lieut  Rose,  from  78  F.  with  I4eut  Murray,  h.  p. 

34F.     • 


p.  40  F. 
Qua.  Mast  Ueut,  Stewart,  from  53  F.  witfi  Ueut 

Tagmrt,  h.jp.  53  F. 
AssistSmrg.  Hendriok,  from  86 F.  with  Airifet 

Surg.  Dudgeon,  h.  p.  63  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements* 

MajOT  Gen.  Kerr,  of  late  3  CeyL  R. 

Colonel  Sturt,  59  F. 

Lieut  C6k>nd  Hanison,  30  F. 

^Fituorald,  72  F. 

Mf^ Raikes,  R/Eastlud.  VoL 
Captain  Hogg,  86  F. 

.     HaBSn,  Rifle  Brig. 
Lieut  Spiller,  62  F. 
2d  Lieut  Laroom,  Eng. 
Assist  Surg.  Maclean,  h.  p.  35  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 

tieut  Smith,  1 F. 

Campbell,  Vet.  Co.  Newf. 

Assist  Surg.  Caldwell,  Med.  Staff! 

Superseded. 
Faym.  Prendergast  So.  Mayo  ICL 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Piiiiee,  from  6  Dr.  Ipswich, 

II  Sept  1834. 
Lieut  Gea.  Diuui,  S.  Ind*  Go.  Serv,  Great  Mal- 
vern, 39  Aug. 
i4ent  Gen.  Andemn,  do.  London,  16  Sept 
Col.  C.  Lord  Castleooote,  Queen's  Co.  Milit 
Major  Bitfiop,  h.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  MIL  Harrow- 
gate.  Sept  1824. 
Capt  Cac&pbell,  late  Invalids,  London, 


5A««nst,  1834. 
Goodinge,  Adi.  to  Londondenry  Mffitla* 
Lieut  Keunedy,  ret  Vet  Con^  Ston^ovse,  De- 
von, 13  Sept  1834. 
Ueut  MaduBSie,  h.  p.  35  F. 

Douglas,  h.  p.  78  F.  Java,  30  April,  18S& 

»*—  Hawkey,  h.  p.  95  F.  5  May,  1844. 

■ Oonringfh.  p.  7  Liae  Gem.  IiCff,  Hanover, 

8Se^. 
Lieut  De  Cherry,  h.  p.  Oarsieaa  Regt  3  March. 
■»  ■'■  ■  Andersoa,h.p.l30ar.to.Dtaan,Fraace, 

19  May,  1824. 
Paym.  Barry,  h.  p.  86  F.  Taunton,  4  Aug.  1824. 
Quar.  Mast  Lawxie,  h.  p.  104  F.  Sept  1824. 
Assist  Surg.  Luhy,  h.  p.  Vet  Bn.  Windsor, 

Sept  1824. 
¥et  Suag.  Datton,  h.  p.  1  LUSs  G.  Vleneu  Calais, 

15Mai^,1834. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS* 
Mas/  SI-  ^t  Malta,  Mrs  Ciuine,  95th  regiment, 
of  a  daughter. 

.Jvfy  fS,  At  Conconiia,  Tobago,  the  lady  of  Dr 
Kenney,  of  a  daughter. 

AUg»  5.  At  Florence,  the  lady  of  John  Crau- 
furd,  Esq.  of  Auchenames,  of  a  son. 
.  8Mt.  1.  At  Braigar  House,  Kent,  the  lady  of  J. 
D.  Boffwall,  ilsq.  of  Wardie,  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Stair  Stewart, 
Esq.  Of  Physgill  and  Glassortcm,  of  a  son  and- 
beir. 

3.  At  Coxley,  near  Wells,  Somerset,  Mrs  Alex« 
ander  Eraser,  <»  Thavies  Iiln,  London,  of  adsu^ 
ter. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Clarke,  51»  George 
Square,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dun,  the  Lady  Anne  Brird,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

6.  At  Durobamle  House,  Mrs  Craigie,  of  Dum< 
bamie,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Duncan's,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Dundas,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Glen,  Brighton  Place,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Westquarter,  the  ladv  of  Thomas  Lear- 
month,  Esq.  of  Laurence  Park,  of  a  daughter. 

11.  Mrs  J(dm  Brougham,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Stobo  CasUe,  the  lady  of  Sir  James 
M<mtgomery  of  Stanhope,  Bart  of  a  son. 

If.  At  46,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Begl^e,  of  a 
son. 

If.  At  BeDevue  Crescent,  Mts  Rattray,  of  a  son. 

.—  At  Minto,  the  Countess  of  Minto,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

-^  At  Dundee,  the  lady  of  Dr  John  Maxwell,  of 
ason. 

—  At  49,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  John  Gardiner 
Kinnear,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  Mrs  Miller,  Frederick  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Crescent,  Perth,  Mrs  George  Seton,  of  a 
daughter. 

*    —  At  Edteburgh,  the  lady  of  "ULa^or  Menzies, 
4fd  Royal  Highlanders,  <tf  ajson. 

14.  Mrs  Scott,  Albany  Street,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  J.  L.  Cooper,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Ruchil,  near  Glawow,  me  lady  of  M^Jor 
Stephenscm,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a  son. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  house,  at  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wi^t,  the  lady  of  Lord  Francis  Leviacm  Gower, 
M.P.  of  a  scm. 

—  In  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Richardson,  of  a  son. 
18.  At  Ramomie,  Mrs  Heriot  ot  Ramomie,  of 

a  daughter. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  J.  Telford,  of  a  daughter. 
fO.  At  Frankfidd,  Mrs<Murray,  of  a  son. 

—  At  16,  Nioolson  Street,  Mrs  Huie,  of  a  sob. 
f3.  Mrs  Patrick  Robertson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Llynon,  county  of  Ainglesey,  the  lady,  of 
-H.  W.  Jones,  Esq  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bandiory,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wood,  of  a  son. 

f  4.  Mrs  Bowie,  19,  Albany  Street,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

f5.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Mr  Sinclair,  of 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Roxelle,  Mrs  West  Hamilton,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

f  6.  At  Losset,  Mrs  Macneal  of  Ugadale,  of  a 
daughter. 

LaUlVt  At  her  residence  at  Tunbridge  WeUs, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Codirane,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nor.  5, 1825.  At  Montreal,  Roderidc  Mathe- 
ion,  Esq.,  paymaster  late  Glengary  Light  Infan- 
try, to  Miss  Mary  Eraser,  dai^ter  ot  Captun 
Robertson,  of  Inverness. 

Aug.  18,  18f4.  At  Parkhead,  near  Perth,  Mr 
William  Bruce,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  William  Mor^Km,  Esq. 

25.  At  the  Manse  of  Panbride,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  of  Carmylie,  to  Dorothea,  daugh> 
ter  of  the  Rev.  David  TiaiU,  Panbrid^ 


30.  At  the  Manse  of  Crailing,  Mr  Robert  Stra- 
chan,  London,  to  Eliiabeth,  fourtti  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  David  Brown. 

Sept.  i.  At  Bonnington,  John  Adair,  Esq.  Go* 
noch,  Wigtonshire,  to  Christina,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Haig,  Esq. 

—  At  St  James's  Church,  London,  Lord  Elliot, 
only  son  of  the  Earl  of  St  Germain's,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Jemima  Comwallis,  third  daughter  oi 
the  late  Marquis  Comwallis. 

—  At  Manse  of  Daviot,  the  Rev.  Henry  Simon, 
minister  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Shepherd. 

3.  At  Leith  Walk,  Mr  James  Murray,  surgeon. 
Edinburgh,  to  Elisabeth  Wilson,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  James  Allison,  vinegar  maker. 

5.  At  Kirkmichael,  James  Crawford^,  Esq. 
M.D.  to  Miss  Ann  Whitford,  eldest  daughter  of 
David  Keimedy,  Esq.  of  KirkmichaeL 

6.  At  Lymington-Lodge,  Alexander  Wardrop, 
Esq.  ci  Madras,  to  Jessie,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Bum,  Esq.  architect,  EcQnburgh. 

7'  At  Cowie,  StirUngshire,  Mr  Jchn  Forrester, 
merchant,  Gla^;ow,  to  Mi^paret,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  M*Nab,  &q,  distiller. 

II.  At  St  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
John  Mitchell,  Esq.  M.P.  to  Elisa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Elliott,  Esq.  of  Pimlico  Lodge. 

13.  At  Comely  Bank,  Mr  Robert  Kirkwood,  en- 

Saver,  to  Bathfa,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert 
unbar,  Esq.  Tax  Office. 

14.  At  Edmburgh,  John  Gibson,  jun.  Esq.  W.S. 
to  Charlotte  Ellen,  eldest  danghter  of  John.  Gor- 
don, Esq.of  Salisbury  Road, 

15.  At  Ldth,  Mr  John  Niven,  merdiant,  te 
.Mrs  Mary  Spalding,  widow  of  Dr  Alexander  Spal- 
ding, Port  Maria,  West  Indies. 

—  At  Dalton,  Diunofries-shire,  John  Hannay, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Miss  Eliza  S.  Kennedy,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  J.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

—  In  London,  Lord  EUenborough,  to  Jane  Eli- 
zabeth Digby,  only  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral 
Digby  and  Visoountess  Andover. 

16.  In  Stafford  Street,  Major-General  Hamilton, 
to  Mary  Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Alexander  Bower,  Esq.  <u  Kxiwa^mm, 

—  At  Bolton,  Percy,  in  Yorkshire,  Geoise  Bail- 
lie^un.  Esq.  eldest  son  of  George  Baillie,  Esq.  <^ 

''Jernswoode,  to  Georgina,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr  Archdeacon  Markham. 

21.  At  St  Andrews,  Mr  John  Buchan,  writer, 
St  Andrews,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander 
Thomson,  merchant  there. 

27.  At  Montrose,  the  Rev.  John  Wood,  A.M. 
to  Annabella,  second  daughter  of  Captain  Brydon, 
of  that  place.  , 

28.  Ix>rd  Henry  Se3^our  Moore,  to  Mary,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Paroell,  Bart.  M.P. 
and  niece  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  the  Eail  of 
Poxtaxlii^gt<m. 

DEATHS* 

March  21.  Off  the  Cape  Coast,  of  fever,  Mr 
Charles  Hope  Hunter,  Midshipman,  of  his  Ma- 
jaty's  ship  Driver,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Hunter,  minister  of  Middlebie. 

May.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  Captain  Peter  Sher- 
riff,  m  the  Antelope,  second  son  of  the  late  Mr 
Thomas  Sheriff,  shipmaster,  DunW. 

June  11.  In  the  Island  of  St  Croix,  Dr  James 
HUl,  of  Dumfries. 

21.  At  Jamaica,  after  a  few  days'  Illness,  Alex- 
ander Cunningham,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  William 
Cunningham,  of  Caimcurran,  Esq. 

July  27.  At  Demerara,  Mrs  Marsh,  wife  of 
Thomas  Marsh,  Esq.  of  that  place. 

Au£.  2.  At  GowaUy,  Perthshire,  Agnes,  second 
daughter,  and,  at  Greenock,  on  the  30th  August, 
Mioiael  Boston,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Alex.  Simpson,  Pittenweem. 

6.  At  Pendreich,  near  Lasswade,  aged  37  years, 
Mrs  Margaret  Melrose,  wife  of  Mr  James  M'Leish, 
merdiant,  Edinburgh ;  also,  at  Na  12  Montague 
Street,  on  the  12th  August,  Helen,  their  daugh- 
ter, aged  four  months. 
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TH£  BIBLE  AND  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  IBELANS. 

Not  many  months  haye  passed  away  education  that  would  make  them,  mo- 

since  we  strongly  insisted  upon  the  ral,  peaceable^  orderly^  loyal,  and  free. 

necessity  of  giving  to  the  people  of  When  the  government  distinctly 

IieUnd  religious  instruction ;  we  enu-  disclaimed  all  wish  for  making  prose-* 

merated  this  as  one  of  the  things  es-  lytes — when  the  legislature  did  the 

sential  for  permanently  reforming  and  same — when  the  British  nation,  in  one 

pacifying  the  peasantry  ;  we  spoke  voice,  called  for  the  instruction  of  the 

warmly  against  the  system  whij^  shut  people  of  Ireland — ^when  the  Catholic 

the  mouths  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  clergy  were  recognized  by  the  state  in 

we  avowed  our  conviction,  that,  if  the  no  other  character  than  as  religious 

education  which  the  govemmentmeant  teachers — when  they  durst  not  say 

to  give  was  confined  to  reading,  wri«  that  any  other  character  belonged  to 

ting,  and  arithmetic,  and  exduded  them — and  when  the  people  were  pro« 

re%ion  from  the  schools,  it  would  ved  to  be  so  ignorant,  vicious,  and  dis- 

have  small  success  in  its  leading  ob-  orderly ;  it  might  have  been  expected 

ject.  It  is,  therdbre,  vary  natural  for  that  the  Catholic  clergy  would  zea« 

us  to  take  some  notice  of  the  scenes  lously  co-qperate  in  any  measure  that 

which  have  lately  been  exhilated  in  had  for  its  object  the  reformation  of 

Ireland.  their  flocks,  and  the  extension  of  ge« 

In  Urging  what  we  did,  we  thought  nuine  Christianity,  without  contem- 

of  something  more  than  abstract  opi-  plating  any  injury  to  Catholicism.  It 

nions,  and  mere  names  and  forms,  might  have  been  expected  that  they 

We  believed  that  a  due  knowledge  of  would  have  been  led  to  this  by  r^ard 

Christianity  could  only  be  obtained  by  for  thdr  own  character — ^for  the  tem- 

the  ignorant  and  the  young  from  pro-  poral  welfare  of  their  followers — ^for 

per  instruction,  that  such  knowledge  the  general  weal  of  the  state — ^for  the 

was  essential  for  producing  the  prac-  awfud  responsibility  that  rests  upon 

tice  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  prac-  them — and  for  tlie  fearful  account 

tice  of  Christianity  was  essential  for  which  they  must  one  day  render  of 

making  the  people  of  Ireland  good  sub-  their  earthly  conduct.  If  even  the  go- 

jects  and  good  members  of  society,  vemment  and  the  nation  had  remained 

The  state  of  Ireland,  as  \\  was  exhi-  silent,  it  mi^ht  have  been  expected 

bited  to  the  world,  proved  that  the  that  Uie  homble  and  damning  proofs 

people  did.  not  possess  such  instruc-  of  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  their 

tion,  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  flocks  might  have  convinced  them  that 

knowledge  and  practice,  and  that  they  some  change  in  their  system  was  ne- 

were  turbulent  and  depraved.    We  cessary,  and  goaded  them  into  the  fli- 

knew  that  the  education  which  the  miliarizing  of  their  followers  with  the 

British  nation  wished  to  give  them  Scriptures. 

was,  not  merely  education  that  would  .    The  wishes  of  the  government  and 

J>enefit  them  in  the  arii  of  life«  but  the  nation  might  have  been  expected 
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to  hare  still  greater  influence  with  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  Catholic 
laity.  An  opportunity  was  given 
them  to  shew  their  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism,  their  attachment  to  genuine  Chris- 
tianity^ and  to  their  more  ignorant 
brethren^  and  it  might  have  been  ho- 
ped that  they  would  eagerly  embrace 
it.  They  have  a  less  interest  in  sacrifi- 
ciiig  the  people  to  the  priesthood^  and 
their  country  to  their  church,  and, 
therefore^  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
adopt  a  change  of  system.,  than  their 
clergy. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  higher 
part  of  the  laity,  would  stand  forward, 
and  thus  address  the  government  and 
the  British  nation :  We  have  been  slan- 
dered, and  you  now  enable  us  to  shake 
ftotn  us  the  slander-^we  have  been 
diarged  with  being  hostile  to  civil  and 
reli^ous  liberty,  with  being  intolerant 
and  bigotted,  and  with  being  the  ene- 
mies ci  the  circulation  of  tne  Scrip- 
tures and  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge.  A  small  portion  of  us  have 
been  represented  to  exercise  the  most 

Semicious  despotism  over  the  remain- 
er.  It  has  been  alleged  against  us 
that  we  wish  to  keep  the  vast  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  most  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  bondage.  We 
wiU  now  convince  you  how  greatly  we 
have  been  calumniated.  You  invite 
our  co-opei'ation,  and  we  Will  render 
it;— we  win  assist  you  in  fbrming 
schools,  provided  you  keep  fVom  them 
books  that  attack  out  religion  *— we 
will  make  concession  for  concession, 
and  sacrifice  fo^  sacrifice; — we  will 
labour  to  familiarize  our  ignorant 
brethren  with  the  Scriptures ; — we  will 
keep  from  them  infliammatory  topics ; 
ire  will  permit  them  to  exercise  every 
legal  and  constitutional  right,  and  our 
authority  over  them  shall  only  be  used 
to  make  them  good  Christians  and 
good  subjects. 

This,  we  say,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  what  are  we  presented 
With  ?— 

On  the  9th  of  September,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cork  Ladies'  Hibernian 
Si£ool  Society  was  held.  Its  object 
w&s  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Pop?: — 

'^  The  present  meeting  is  professed- 
ly a  meeting  of  the  Coik  Ladies'  Hi- 
bernian Society.  The  immediate  mem- 
bers of  that  institution,  and  some  ol^er 


persons  interested  in  its  objects,  were 
invited,  in  order  to  receive  a  suggestion 
from  two  gentlemen  who  have  visited 
this  country  with  the  benevolent  in- 
tention of  promoting  the  moral  im- 
provement of  our  population.  That 
proposal  we  have  heard — ^may  I  be 
pardoned  for  again  repeating  it — that 
the  ladies  who  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting  funds  in  aid  of 
the  Monster  Hibernian  School  So- 
ciety, should  not  only  continue  their 
active  and  useful  services  in  this  de- 

f»artment,but  that  they  should  actual- 
y  take  the  female  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  under  their  iminedi- 
ate  superintendence  and  protection." 
The  two  gentlemen  here  alluded  to 
were  the  Honourable  Mr  Noel,  an  Eng- 
lishman,and  Captain  Gordon,a  Scotch- 
man. Of  their  particular  religious  prin- 
ciples we  know  nothing.  The  Morning 
Chronide  intimates  broadly  that  they 
are  fanatics ;  but  on  such  a  point  it  is 
no  authority.  Nothing  certamly  could 
be  more  sober,  sensible,  and  judicious, 
or  farther  removed  from  fanaticism, 
than  their  speeches.    The  attempt  to 
establish  schools  among  the  barbarous 
and  depraved  Irish  peasantry,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  only  are  used,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  creed,  can^^ 
not  be  fanaticism,  if  the  Christian  re^ 
ligion  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  and  to 
this  they  strictly  limited  themselves. 
At  the  outset,  the  chairman  declared 
the  meeting  to  be  a  private  one.    Mr 
Noel  and  Captain   Grordon  detailed 
their  sentiments;  they  enf^ced  the 
necessity  of  making  Christianity  the 
basis  of  education,  and  of  supplying 
the  people  with  Bibles,  wiikont  note  or 
comment,  but  they  were  silent  touching 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 

Into  this  Protestant  meeting — this 
ladies'  meeting — this  private  iSeeting 
—this  meeting,  having  merely  fbr  its 
object  to  consider  of  the  best  nwarts  of 
promoting  scriptural  and  beneficial  in- 
struction among  the  people,  without 
recommending  one  creed  or  attacking 
another — into  this  meeting  certain  Ca- 
tholics obtruded  themselves.  And  who 
were  they — the  Catholic  gentry  and 
their  ladies,  anxious  to  eo-operate  in 
the  good  work,  when  the  object  was 
only  to  spread  the  grand  and  common 
creed  of  Christianity  ?  No  I  Then  were 
^e^  Catholic  priests,  wishing  to  make 
amicaUe  objections  to  some  parts  of 
the  system,  and  to  point  out  the  mo- 
difioatiens-that  might  secure  their  cor- 
dial assistance?  No!  they  were  the 
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hack  barristera— the  donagogue  lead- 
ers of  the  Catholic  Association — 0'-> 
Connell  and  Shiel,  with  some  Catho- 
lic pastors  and  the  mob;  and  their 
objects  were  insult^  abuse,  and  riot. 

An  opportunity  had  just  been  give^ 
to  these  people  to  attend  a  public  not- 
ing— a  meeting  composed  of  gentlemen 
—of  a  similar  kind ;  they  were  chal- 
lenged to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but 
they  were  too  sagacious  and  gallant  to 
accept  the  challenge.  It  was  more  safe 
to  insult  women  than  men — a  far 
greater  effect  might  be  produced  by 
taking  a  private,  meeting  by  6t(Nrm, 
than  b^  walking  without  obstadle  into 
a  pubhc  one — ^a  ferocious  inob  would 
be  irresistible  against  lidpless  female^ 
— and  it  was  most  delectable  to  the 
mountebank  spouters  to  bully,  hector. 


inyariahly  annexed  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics—by the  Church  to  the  holy  wri- 
tings. 

'^  The  whole  dispute  narrows  itself 
into  a  question  of  fact.  Is  it,  (the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  widiout  note 
or  comment,)  6r  is  it  not  incoBfiistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  ?  If  it 
be,  thare  is  an  end  of  the^arffument, 
at  least  it  must  be  admitted  tnat  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  justified  in  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  an  attempt  to 
subvert  their  religion." 

This,  gentle  reader,  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  a  Catholic  champion  gives 
of  Catholicism.  The  priest  must  be 
the  despot;  the  poor  layman  must 
have  neidier  judgmoit  nor  will,  and 
he  must  not  <m  any  account  look  into 
the  Bible :  whatever  monstrous  mean- 


and  abuse  an  audience  that  was  bound  anig  the  tyranny  or  cupidity  of  the 
by  the  laws  of  sex  to  passive,  mute  Church  may  affix  to  the  Scriptures,  he 
endurance.  Verily  these  ^eat  men  of    must  devoutly  ad(^t  it.  Mr  Shell  au- 


the  Irish  Parliament — these  pathetic 
declaimers  against  wrong  and  cruelty, 
are  most  chivalrous  and  well-bred  per- 
sons. 

It  mattered  not  that  Mr  Noel  and 
Captain  Gordon  had  been  silent  touch- 
ing the  two  religions — ^it  mattered  not 
that  the  ladies  were  Protestants,  uid 
were  entitled  to  have  their  religious 
feelings  treated  with  the  tenderness 
which  ladies  always  receive  froiq  all 
but  Inrutes  and  savages — this  was  no- 
thing. The  two  lawyers  charged  them 
with  having  concealed  objectSi  covered 
the  two  strangers  with  cUrept  person- 
alities, and  the  ladies  with  indirect 
ones,  and  heaped  the  roost  gross  and 
^se  abuse  upon  Protestantism  and — 
the  Bible. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
speech  of  Shell,  as  we  find  it  reported 
in  the  Irishman, — 

"  The  general  perusal  of  the  Bible 
without  any  interpretation  was  in  ac- 
cordance, perhaps,  with  the  desultory 
and  capricious  genius  of  the  Protests 
ant  religion ;  but  in  Ireland  there  ex*? 
ists  a  creed  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  wild  freedom  of  opinion,  and  which 
is  80  determinate  and  fixed,  as  tp  leave 
no  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
judgment  in  the  construction  of  the 
word  of  God.    The  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  built  upon  the  Scriptures,  aa 
explained  by  the  Church,  and  if  the 
lawer  classes  were  to  pursue  (peruse) 
•  them  without  Uiat  ex]^anation  upon 
which  their  religion  rests,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  contiraet  opi- 
masm  inoonsittent  with  the  meaning 


nounces  that  the  general  circulation  of 
die  Scriptures  wpuld  overturn  Catho- 
licism ;  and  this,  whatever  may  be  its 
effect  on  those  who  rail  against  prose^ 
lytism,  gives  us  much  pleasure.  A 
system  of  Christianity  which  sees  in 
suc^  dreulation  its  certain  destruction, 
ought  not  to  exist*  Notwithstanding 
]^r  Sheil's  exposure,  some  people  cou- 
ple his  religion  with  the  sapred  name 
of  liberty ;  and  clamour  for  freedom 
of  opinion,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  granting  pf  pohtical  power  to 
CathoUcisin,  all  in  th»  same  breath  I 

"  The  lower  classes  of  the  Protest- 
ant community  are  driven  into  a  sort 
of  biblical  insanity  by  this  system  of 
excitatiop ;  and  ma^uess,  now-a-days, 
almost  invariaUy  assumes  a  religious 
character." — "  Npw,  how  could  this 
fact  be  accounted  for,  but  by  referring 
it  to  the  fanaticism  which  the  unre« 
stjrained  perusal  oi  the  hc^y  writings 
had  produced?" 

This  would  seem  a  very  odd  asser- 
tion, if  it  were  npt  remembered  that 
good  Mr  Shell  is  not  only  a  lawyer,  a 
political  demagogue,  a  traducer  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  an  insulter  of 
ladies,  but  he  is  likewise  an  occasional 
manufacturer  of  fustian  tragedies. 

Some  minds  are  strangely,  formed— 
here  is  a  believer  in  the  Hohenlohe 
miracles,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
&c.  &c.  railing  against  fanaticism !  Be 
it  known  to  Mr  Shal,  that  the  fana- 
ticism which  is  to  be  found  here,'  is 
generated  mud>  more  by  religious  li- 
berty than  by  the  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble.   If  a.maQ  wi^  to  become  the 
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founder  of  a  sect^  be  can  easily  procure 
a  Bible  almost  anywhere^  ana  toe  sure 
way  to  give  him  followers  is  to  keep 
the  holy  yolume  from  the  people.  Very 
many  of  our  fuiatics  cannot  read ;  like 
the  Catholics,  th^y  take  the  words  of 
their  tcSichers  upon  trust ;  and  if  the 
Scriptures  were  not  circulated  so  pro- 
fusely, their  number  would  be  far 
greater  than  it  is. 

*'  The  Established  Church,  whose 
hierarchy  was  as  hostile  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  the  reading  of  the 
uninterpreted  Scriptures." 

We  should  not  have  thought  this 
falsehood  worthy  of  refutation,  had  it 
not  been  again  and  again  put  forth  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  heads 
of  our  Church  have  long  zealously  la« 
boured  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  '*  uninterpreted  Scriptures."  All 
wish  to  give  we  Bible  without  muti- 
lation or  false  interpretation  to  the 
people,  although  some  wish  to  give  the 
Prayer-book  in  a  separate  volume  along 
with  it.  This  certainly  difibrs  from 
that  hostility  which  withholds  the  Bi- 
ble altogether  from  the  lower  classes. 

We  will  not  disgust  our  readers  by 
extracting  Mr  Shm's  hackneyed  and 
wretdied  slander  of  the  Bible ;  it  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  almost 
every  infidel  who  has  attacked  Chris- 
tianity. Lest,  however,  any  fears  be 
entertained  that  the  Bible  will  destroy 
the  modesty  and  chastity  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Erin,  we  will  acquaint 
the  Irish  husbands  and  fathers  that 
such  of  our  lovely  countrywomen  as 
are  neither  modest  nor  chaste,  are 
those  who  have  never  studied  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  such  of  them  as 
are  models  of  modesty  and  chastity, 
are  precisely  those  who  are  constant 
Bible  readers. 

Mr  Shell  concluded  his  charitable 
and  conciliatory  harangue  by  indirect- 
ly, aud  in  the  most  decorous,  gentle- 
manly, and  gallant  manner  possible, 
applying  to  toe  ladies^  and  the  friends 
of  tne  circulation  of  the  Bible,  the 
text  of  Scripture — "  Woe  unto^you. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1  for 
ye  compass  sea  and  laiid  to  make  one 
proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  yourselves ! ! !" 

Attend  now  to  Mr  (yConnell. 

*'  He  would  now  ask  which  of  the 
Bible-reading  gentlemen  apeed  in 
their  ffaith  ?— He  did  not  befieve  that 
any  two  of  those  he  saw  held  the  same 
rdigioni   opinion.    Did   the   young 


English  centleman  and  the  Scotch 
captain,  who  came  here  as  missionaries, 
hold  the  same  faith  ? — ^They  trayelled, 
he  supposed,  in  a  post-diaise,  to  over- 
turn the  Catholic  religion."—'*  How 
did  these  post-chaise  companions  agree 
on  religious  matters  ? — Did  they  toss 
up  for  the  religion?— Or  which  of 
their  religious  tenets  were  their  con- 
verts to  embrace  ? — It  was  too  good  a 
joke  of  the  English— sending  a  school- 
boy and  a  Scotch  captain  to  educate 
the  wild  Irish,  and  bring  them  over 
from  the  religion  they  had  derived  from 
their  fathers." 

Most  delicate  and  gentlemanly  this, 
Mr  O'Connell,  particularly  when  ad- 
dressed to  ladies. 

"  Though  a  layman,  he  would  un- 
.  dertako  to  prove  to  any  rational  mind 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the 
only  form  of  fkith  that  had  all  the  con- 
sistency and  evidence  of  a  Divine  re- 
velation." 

Considering  how  great  a  stranger 
Mr  O'Connell  is  to  the  habit  oi proving, 
this  assertion  is  admirable. 

**  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
increasing  in  Scotland ;  it  was  increa- 
sing rapidly  in  England ;  wherever  a 
chapel  was  opened,  thousands  flocked 
to  it.  In  this  country  (Ireland)  it 
was  gaining  converts  every  day,  and 
from  all  sects.  The  chapels  were  found 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  num- 
bers who  attended  them,  though  it 
was  not  one  cold  service  that  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  day,  but  repeated  ser- 
vices, from  fhe  in  the  morning,  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.  Dr  Doyle,  and 
two  of  those  bugbears,  the  Jesuits,  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  Dr  Keogh, 
who  has  already  many  converts,  would 
shortly  proceed  to  England.  They 
would  preach  that  pure  faith,  which 
served  as  a  beacon  to  light  to  the  ha- 
ven of  salvation — a  beacon  having  its 
light  from  the  resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  never  to  wane 
until  his  second  coming.  They  would 
return  the  compliment  which  England 
paid  to  us,  by  endeavouring  to  draw 
Imck  her  inhabitants  to  the  noly  £uth 
of  the  saints."- 

This  is  actually  too  good : — ^Mr 
O'Connell  declares  that  the  ladies  and 
their  friends,  simply  because  they  wish 
to  distribute  the  Scriptures,  seek  to 
make  proselytes;  he  attacks  them  for 
diis  in  the  post  virulent  manner ;  and 
in  the  same  breath  he  avows,  that  the 
Catholics  are  proselytising  widi  all 
Uieir  might  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
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and  that  certain  individuals  are  coming 
to  England,  on  a  special  proselytising 
mission !  We  Catholics  wl  fight  you 
Protestants,  only  you  shall  be  bound 
from  striking  again,  when  we  are  pom- 
melling you  I 

'*  Proclaim  honestly  that  conscience 
is  free :  destroy  that  worst  of  monopo- 
lies— the  monopoly  of  religion  !" 

The  crack-brained  simpleton,  it 
seems,  was  not  aware  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  uttered  this,  he  was 
fighting  furiously  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  in  favour  of  religious 
monopoly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings, O'Connell  desired  tne  mob 
to  give  tiree  cheers  "for  Old  Ireland" 
This  was  most  appropriate  when  the 
contest  had  been  with  ladies. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
toen,  it  would  seem  that  the  fair  sex 
in  Ireland  have  but  little  cause  to  be 
the  friends  of  Catholicism.  There  is 
not  a  Protestant  in  Great  Britain  above 
the  rank  of  a  cobbler,  who  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  treating  a  meet- 
ing of  ladies,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, as  this  meetine  was  treated  by 
Shell  and  O'ConnelL 

The  meeting  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment for  three  days.  At  its  close,  Mr 
Noel,  Captain  Groraon,  and  some  ladiee, 
who  were  in  the  carriage  of  a  la^, 
were  pursued  by  the  mob,  and  hooted, 
and  netted  with  stones-  One  stone  hit* 
a  laoy,  and  was  prevented  almost  by 
miracle  from  having  fatal  conse- 
quences. Most  chivi&ous  and  heroic 
'  Sheil,  and  O'Connell !  Lawyers  in 
England  are  fearfril  people  when  they 
straggle  from  the  bar ;  m  court,  they 
mdke  but  little  diffbrence  between  a 
femde  and  a  blackguard ;  but,  how- 
ever, they  are  strangers  to  exploits  l^e 
this  of  the  Irish  ones. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
private  ladies'  meeting  did  not  avowa 
wish  to  make  proselytes,  and  that  if  it 
were  even  actuated  by  sudi  a  wish,  it 
was  not  suspected  by  the  CadK^cs 
themselves,  of  melting  to  employ  any 
other  means  than  the  distribution  of 
the  authorised  versi&n  ofilieScripttiresy 
without  note  or  comment. 

On  September  91,  a  meeting  of  the 
Cork  Auxiliary  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  held.   We  need  not  tell  our 
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readers  that  this  society  has  no  parti- 
cular reference  to  Ireland,  or  Catholi- 
cism. The  Dean  of  Cork  was  called 
to  the  chair^— a  gentleman  who,  as  we 
are  told  by  a  morning  paper,  is  a  conci- 
liator, ana  who  several  years  ago  public- 
ly reprehended  the  Orange  processions. 
After  two  or  three  speeches  had  been 
delivered,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Dwyer^— a  gentleman  of  the  press— at- 
tempted to  speak,  and  then,  in  the 
words  of  a  Cork  paper — 

"  A  scene  ensued,  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  and  abominable  that  ever 
presumed  to  set  decency  and  common' 
policy  at  defiance — sounds  of  the  most 
deafening  kind  were  raised «- the 
benches  were  thrown  down — artificial 
noises  of  every  kind  were  made,  with- 
out any  clemency  for  the  female  vwt- 
tors,  and  others  who  attended  upon 
the  interesting  occasion.  The  most 
abominable  denunciations  were  heard 
from  all  quarters — a  recruitment  to  the 
mob  that  was  inside  brdce  in  from  the 
streets,  and  t^  uproar  that  instantly 
followed,  b^gars  all  description.  The 
screams  of  the  ladies — ^the  faintings  o£ 
several — ^the  bustle  made  to  reUeve 
some  from  their  terrors,  and  odiers 
from  their  sufferings — the  curses,  and 
execrations,  and  menaces  shouted  by 
the  mob — die  mild  but  idle  exhorta- 
tion of  those  of  a  better  description — 
the  vociferations  raised  against  the 
chair,  against  a  dean  of  die  established 
church  !  against  such  a  man  too ! — as 
*  pull  him  out !'  '  kick  him  out !'— 
the  sound  of  blows — and  the  clamour 
of  wicked  and  barbarous  voices — al- 
together presented  to  the  astonished 
senses,  a  Babel  of  confusion !" 

The  Cork  Advertiser  gives  the  fol- 
lowing additional  particulars : 

'*  The  most  violent  and  threatening 
language  was  uttered  against  the  so- 
ciety in  general,  and  the  very  reverend 
chairman  in  particular ;  and  the  early 
avowal  of  a  determination  to  '  luioci: 
up'  all  society  meetings,  was  over- 
heard by  a  gentleman. — ^A  mob  col- 
lected outside  the  building  as  well  as 
within,  and  shouted  loudly  when  they 
were  informed  by  a  principal  disturber  - 
that  they  had  knocked  up  the  meet- 
ing.— ^Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  dis- 
turbers were  the  dregs  of  the  people ; 
the  two  ringleaders  are  writers  for  the 


*  We  give  this  from  the  London  Papefs,  from  memory,  and  we  do  not  dearly  recbl- 
lect  whether  it  took  place  at  the  dote  or  this  meetinff,  or  the  Cloomdl  one  f  any  diftr- 
cnce  of^lace,  wiU,  however,  make  no  difierence  in  the  fla^ant  enormity. 
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prets ! ! !  The  gallery  wis  filled  with 
men,  most  of  whom  were  well-dressed, 
and  who  had  heen  marshalled  together 
long  before  the  chair  was  taken,  and  the 
chief  portion  of  tumult  proceeded  from 
this  body  of  individuals." — "  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  was  amongst  the 
noisiest  supporters  of  the  rioters. 
There  were  others  of  his  fraternity 
present,  who  expressed  no  disapproba- 
tion at  such  proceedings." 

This  infamous  riot  was  only  put 
down  at  last  by  the  sherifis,  and  a 
strong  body  of  constables. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Clonraell, 
by  the  friends  of  the  education  of  the  ' 
poor,  which  was  broken  up  by  the 
noting  of  the  Catholics. 

The  following  were  published  in  the 
Dubiin  Weekly  Register,  as  the  coun- 
ter»resolutions  meant  to  have  been 
proposed  at  the  Clonmell  meeting. 

"  Resolved — That  it  appears  to  this 
meeting,  from  the  exposition  made  this 
day,  by  the  Hon.  Baptist  Noel,  and 
Captain  Gordon  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
that  the  free  and  indiscriminate  circu* 
laiion  of  the  Bible,  toithout  note  or  com" 
vfient,  amongst  our  poor,  constitutes 
the  basis  qf  the  education  sanctioned 
and  supported  by  the  London  Hibe^" 
nUin  Society* 

"  Resolved,  2dly,  That  we  consider 
such  a  system  of  education  contbary 

10  THE  SACRED  SC&IPTURES,  PREJU- 
DICIAL TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  TRUE 
RELIGION,  AND  SUBVERSIVE  OF  ALL- 
ORDER  IN  CIVIL  SOCIETY. 

"  Resolved,  3dly,  T/iat,  as  good  and 
sincere  Christians,  and  as  loyal  sul^ects, 
we  will  resist,  with  all  our  migM,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  amongst 
us,  because  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  substitute  eventually  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  in  place  of  Christianity, 
and  anarchy  and  confusion,  in  place  of 
wder  and  good  government." 

The  Northern  Whig,  a  Belfast  Whig 
paper,  which,  of  course,  advocates  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities,  states, — 
''  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  not 
the  sentiments  of  some  aspiring  bar* 
rister,  struggling  to  rise  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  by  the  denunciation 
of  the  Gospel,  but 'the  matured  opi- 
nions of  a  Roman  Catholic  Eccle- 
siastic." 

From  A  speech  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Waterford  by  the  Reverend  Mr 
Esmonde^  a  Cathouc  clergyman^  and 


the  brother  of  Sir  T.  Esmondej  we 
give  the  following  extracts : — 

'^  I  am  a  Catholic  clergyman,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  suspected  of 
overweening  afiection  to  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  ;  but  I  do  protest, 
that,  were  I  a  Protestant  dignitary,  I 
would  come  hither — ^not  to  be  a  silent 
spectator — (the  eyes  of  many  were 
here  directed  to  the  reverend  Dean) — 
but  I  would  come  armed  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  I  could  command  ; 
I  would  urge  every  argument,  and 
strain  every  nerve,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  this  new  system.  And  wny  ? 
— Because  it  Is  iny  decided  conviction 
that  this  Biblical  Society  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  subversion  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  that  it  is  actually  at  this  mo- 
ment sapping  its  foundations,  and>  if 
allowed  to  proceed,  must,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  bring  its  lofty  spires  to 
the  ground.  Were  diis  consummation 
to  be  efiected,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  I  would  shed  many  tears  over  the 
ruins ;  but  I  am  free  to  declare^  that  I 
would  regret  to  see  the  fabric  swept 
away  by  an  inundation  of  Biblical  &« 
naticism." 

In  one  part  of  his  speech,  Mr  Es- 
monde  labours  to  shew,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation.  One  of  the  Irish  pa-« 
pers  states  him  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  liia 
words  savour  abominably  of  Jesuitism. 
We  vnll  ask  him  one  or  two  plain 
questions. 

Does  the  Pope  admit  the  Establish- 
ed Church  to  be  a  lawful  one  ?  Does 
he  admit  that  tKe  regular  clergy  can  • 
lawfully  administer  baptism  ? — ^If  not, 
where  is  the  worth  of  the  observation, 
that  *^  lawful  baptism,"  whether  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  gives  its  objects 
the  hope  of  salvation  ? 

if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do 
not  hdd  the  Protestants  to  be  heretics, 
why  do  the  Rockitea,  and  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Catholics  generaUv,  pub- 
licly caU  them  heretics,  and  threaten 
them  with  extermination  as  heretics  ? 
From  whom  do  the  vast  mass  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  learn  to  do  this,  if  not 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  ? 

If  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  hold 
that  the  Protestants  are  not  heretics, 
why  do  they  sufi'er  the  majority  of 
their  flocks  to  avow  the  directly  con- 
trary belief,  when  their  creed  is  '^  so 
determinate  and  fixed,  as  to  leave  no 
field  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
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{udgmrat?"  Whyiothejnotituftaiit- 
j  excommumoAte  all  who  hold  en 
opinion  bo  hostile  to  their  alleged 
creeds  and  so  fearfully  fruitful  of  wic- 
.  kednets  and  crime  ? 

These  questions,  we  think,  will 
greatly  puzzle  Mr  Esmonde.  We  do 
not  mereljr  want  to  know  what  the 
clergy  helieve,  but  we  want  to  know 
what  the  laity  believe; — ^it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  for  us  to  know 
what  the  officiating  clergy  teach> 
than  what  their  heads  thime.  When 
the  most  bigotted  and  fanatical  portion 
of  the  laity  publicly  call  the  l^otest- 
ants  heretics,  nothing  upon  earth  can 
conyinoe  us  that  they  are  not  taught 
die  belief  by  their  clei^gy. 

If  there  be  any  difrerence  in  point 
of  feeling  among  the  Catholic  clergy, 
this  is  from  one  of  the  better  portion. 
The  worthy  gentleman  pretty  broadly 
hints,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Bstablished 
Church,  by  an3rtbin|^  save  ''  Biblical 
^naticism, '  would  give  him  joy.  The 
reason  of  his  exception  may  be  guessed 
at. — "  j^iblical  fanaticism"  would  not 
offer  its  spoils  to  the  Catholics ;  if  it 
swept  away  the  Established  Church, 
it  would  sweep  away  Catholicism  pre- 
viously. 

Thi  Northern  Whig','  to  which  we 
have  alr^aidy  alluded,  in  a  well- written 
article  states : — 

^'  We  deeply  regret  that  a  portion 
of  the  Irish  periodical  press  should 
have  become,  in  the  strict  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  term,  decidedly  anti- 
ScripturaL  We  can  scarcely  peruse  a 
single  southern  newspaper,  without 
fiinoying  ourselves  transported  to  those 
countries,  where  men's  inquiries  are 
bounded  by  the  Index  Expurgatorim, 
and  the  press  lies  manacled  beneath 
the  anathema  of  the  Church.  Nor  is 
theevil  confined  to  the  south.  The  press 
which  could  advocate  the  miracfes  of 
Hohenlohe,  re-circulates  with  a  species 
of  pervetBe  consistency,  the  hackneyed 
si^hisms  of  those  who  would  interdict 
to  the  laity  the  privateand  personal  per- 
usal of  the  Word  of  God. 

'^  The  dissemination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  ANY  version,  without  note  or 
commentary,  is  virtually  interdicted. 
The  readers  of  the  Scriptures  are  pub- 
licly described  as  enthusiasts,  fickle  in 
their  religious  principles,  driven  at 
<me  time  into  scepticism,  plunged  at 
another  into  melancholy  madness. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 


world  are  jdaeed  in  strong  iDontrast 
with  each  oUier." 

The  able  writer  of  this  article  pro- 
fesses to  wonder  that  those  who  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  the  disabilities, 
should  be  thoueht  to  be  the  firiends  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  opinion  prevails. 
But  surely  he  must  know,  that  those 
who  contend  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities,  in  effect  labour  to  give 
a  very  considerable  portion  of   the 
general   government  to  the   Roman 
Catholics — ^to  the  men  who  thus  fight 
against  toleration  and  the  Scriptures. 
While  we  write,  the  papers  inform 
us,  tha^  the  meeting  of  tne  Gralway 
Bible  Society  held  at  Loughrea,  has 
just  been  broken  up  by  a  Catholic  mob. 
The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  in  the 
chair;  he  was  grossly  insulted,  and 
some  of  the  papers  say  his  life  was 
endansered.    Our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  Bi\Ae  Society  has  nothing  to 
do  with  schools,  or  school  societies, 
and  that  it  merely  seeks  to  distribute 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,  to 
such  as  wish  to  possess  it. 

Similar  scenes  have  taken  place  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

*In  a  former  Number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, we  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that, 
if  even  the  children  were  suffered  to 
use  the  Bible  as  a  school-book,  this 
alone  would  do  but  little  towards  gi- 
ving them  a  religious  education.  We 
insisted,  that,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
ought  to  have  the  Bible  explained  to 
them,  to  be  catedhised  by  the  clergy, 
and  to  be  taken  regularly  to  a  place  of 
worship.  We  insisted,  moreover,  that 
it  was  of  even  greater  importance  to 
fflve  religious  instruction  to  the  adults 
Uian  to  the  children. 

The  schools,  however,  in  the  mat- 
ters beford  us,  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Not  only  are  the  Scrip- 
tures and  religious  instruction  to  be 
carefully  excluded  from  them,  but  the 
Bible  is  to  be  a  prohibited  book  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Protest- 
ants—the dignitaries  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church — are  to  have  their  lives  en- 
dangered in,  and  are  to  be  driven  by 
mob- violence  from,  the  fair  and  law- 
ful discharge  of  their  religious  duties. 
The  great  body  of  the  population  are 
to  be  restrictea  from  looking  into  the 
Scriptures,  or  any  religious  treatise, 
save  certain  specified  Popish  ones,  and 
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they  are  to  reeeiTe  no  other  rdigious 
instruction  than  that  which  makes 
them  what  they  are.  The  press  is  to  be  ' 
Tirtuallv  placed  under  a  censorship, 
which  shall  suppress  the  holy  yolume, 
and  all  sound  expositions  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  the  Protestants — the  regular 
elergy — are  to  be  placed  under  a  des- 
potism, which  will  not  even  suffer 
them  to  perform  divine  service  with- 
out insult. 

That  this  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  British  constitution  and  British  li^ 
berty,  needs  no  proof;  and  that  it  is  a 
political  question  of  the  first  magni- 
.  tude,  as  well  as  a  religious  one,  is  alike 
apparent.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  here  usurping  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  civil  authority— they  are  here 
enacting  what  amounts  to  civil  laws  of 
the  most  pernicious  description — ^the^ 
are  here  making  themselves  the  civil 
tyrants  of  all  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  are  pla- 
cing themselves  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  government,  the  wishes  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land and  ^e  empire  at  large. 

Now,  where  is  their  justification  ; 
The  Bible  was  not  written  after  the 
Popish  Church  and  the  Protestant  ones 
became  enemies.  Our  translation  of  it 
is  not  a  mutilated,  unfaithful  one,  de- 
signed to  favour  our  oivn  Church,  and 
to  injure  its  opponent.  If  it  do  not 
form  the  common  foundation,  of  both 
the  Churches,  and  if  it  be  not  just  as 
well  calcinated  to  make  proselytes  from 
the  one  as  the  other,  whose  is  the 
fault  ?  That  must  be  a  strange  system 
of  Christianity  which  proclaims  the 
suppression  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  es- 
sentifld  to  its  existence. 

The  stuff  respecting  the  production 
of  fanaticism  by  the  Bible  is  abundant- 
ly  refiited  by  the  present  state  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  is  irresbtibly 
ludicrous  to  hear  a  Catholic  rail  against 
fenaticism.  In  point  of  freedom  from 
fanaticism,  can  the  Catholics  bear  com- 
parison with  any  one  of  our  sects  ?  To 
say  that  they  are  not  more  fanatical 
than  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  or  Uni- 
tarians, would  be  a  gross  libel  on  the 
latter.  The  fanaticism  which  could 
reverence  the  Romish  priest  as  he  mur- 
dered the  child,  covers  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Irish  people ;  but  the  fanati- 
cism of  our  Southcotonians,  &c  ex- 
tends only  to  a  few  of  the  most  igno- 
rant and  brainless ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  holds  it  in  abhorrence. 
It  must  likewise  ever  be  remembered 
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that  Protestant  fanatidim  almoet  in- 
variably produces  puritv  of  lift ;  whiie 
Catholic  fanaticism  rawer  encourages 
than  represses  immorality  and  guiU. 
Our  incendiaries  and  assassins  do  not 
profess  to  belong  to  any  religion ;  but 
the  Catholic  ones  even  put  forth  the 
benefit  of  their  Church  as  one  of  the 
motives  of  their  crimes.  The  atroci- 
ties which  have  disgraced  Ireland,  al- 
though actually  committed  by  a  coin- 
paratively  small  number  or  hands, 
were  planned,  and  therefore  in  effect 
perpetrated,  by  combinations,  whidi 
comprehended  tliousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  bigotted  Catholics. 

It  is  always  bad  policy  in  a  Catho- 
lic to  direct  our  attention  to  history. 
Mr  Esmonde  reminds  our  Church  of 
the  Puritans,  to  put  it  on  its  guard 
against  the  Dissenters.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  sagacious  Jesuit,  our  Church 
remembers,  that  a  considerable  time 
after  the  triumphs  of  the  Puritans,  it 
was  placed  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
b^  the  Catholics*  It  remembers  that, 
not  one  hundred  and  forty  years  since, 
some  of  its  possessions  were  seized,  its 
rights  were  trampled  upon,  and  its 
total  ruin,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
civil  despotism,  was  attempted  by  ike 
Catholics.  And  it  knows,  that  while 
it  is  now  on  tolerable  terms  with  the 
Dissenters,  the  Catholics  are  clamour- 
ing for  a  part  of  its  possessions,  and 
are  as  hostile  to  it  as  ever. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  our  religious  divisions  flow 
from  religious  liberty,  and  npt  from 
the  circuktion  of  the  Bible.  Histixry 
abundantly  testifies,  that  in  times 
when  the  Scriptures  were  almost  whol- 
ly kept  from  the  laity,  the  Catholics 
would  have  been  spht  into  as  many 
sects  as  the  Protestants  now  are,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ferocious  tyranny 
of  their  Churdi.  Very  many  of  our 
sects  were  founded  before  the  BiUe 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  great  body 
of  the  piieople.  Our  Church — that 
Church  which  is  so  vilely  slandered  by 
the  doughty  champions  of  religious  li- 
berty—^grants  far  more  of  such  liberty 
than  any  Church  or  Chapel  in  thie 
world.  The  discipline  of  Catholicism 
is  the  very  essence  of  tyranny ;  that  of 
many  of  the  sects  is  sufficiently  tyran- 
nical; but  the  Church  of  England  fixes 
no  bonds  upon  its  followers,  save  those 
of  affection.  Our  clergy  are  our  teach- 
ers, but  not  our  masters ;  they  appeal 
to  our  reason,  and  lead  us  to  heaven 
as  rational  beings,  but  they  do  not  at- 
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Xffso!^  to  Ibrce  us  ihit^er  by  the  whip  such  inihi^tera.  A  niinister^  no  tnM« 
aiad  the  oerd>  as  though  we  were  ter  to  what  denomination  he  may  he- 
brutes.  We  leave  them  when  we  long,  will  n^ver  make  his  dock  good 
{)leafie,  and  they  neither  Qonsign  us  to  Christians,  if  he  do  not  use  the  Bible 

Eerdttion  fbr  it,  nor  injure  a  hair  of  oUr  as  his  chief  inst.rument — if  be  do  not 

eads. .  This  absence  of  authority  on  distribute  it,  as  well  a4  preach  from  it 


the  part  of  the  Church ,  and  the  bound<- 
less  toleration  granted  by  the  state, 
constitute  the  graml  source  of  secta- 
rianism. If  the  Sdriptures  were  with- 
held from  the  people,  we  believe  that 


— if  he  do  not  insist  upon  the  study  of 
it,  as  well  as  upon  the  hearing  of  his 
sermons.  Nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated for  the  conversion  of  a^bdy  ot 
religious  teachers  into  unprincipled 


our  sects  would  be  more  numerous,  and  despots,  than  the  taking  of  the  Scrip- 

that  they  would  be  highly  mischievous,  tures  from  the  great  mass  of  the  laity. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  as  delectable  a  If  we  could  ascribe  this  conduct  of 

thing  to  the  fanatical  preacher,  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  pure  re- 

the  Popish  priest,  if  he  could  tell  his  ligious  feeling — to  genuine  scruples  ot 

hearers  that  the  Bible  said  this,  tha^  conscience — we  would  willinglv  do  it ; 

and  the  other,  while  they  were  depri-  but  it  id  impossible.    We  wiU  allow 

ved  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  them  to  object  to  Protestant  tracts,  and 

truth.    If  there  be  no  Bible/ there  to  Bibles  haying  Protestant  notes ;  but 

will  be  no  genuine  Christianity,  al-  we  will  make  90  further  concession. 


though  there  may  be  a  profusion  of  su- 
perstition, fanaticism,  and  party  fury. 
Amidst  this  outcry  of  the  Catholics 
^against  the  Dissenters,  what  are  they 
in  doctrine  and  life,  when  eomparea 
with  the  Methodists,  Quakers,  In- 
dependents, &c.  ? — ^Which  promul- 
gates the  most  unscriptural  absurdi- 
tiesy  and  is  guilty  of  the  most  vice  and 
wickedness? — Liet  it  be  remembered 
that  ^'  Biblical  fhnaticism"  makes  no 
assassins,  incendiaries,  and  rebels ;  and 
that  those  who  forsake  th&  church  to 
join  the  DSssenters,  almost  always  lead 
a  par^  life  &om  the  change.  What- 
ever there  may  be  of  fanaticism  and 
h]rpocrisy  in  the  dissenting  bodies,  at 
any  rate,  no  onie  is  suffer^  to  belong 
to  them  whose  outward  conduct  is  not 
ttriotly  moral  and  virtuous.  The  plain 
truth  with  regard  to  fanaticism  is  this : 
If  only  a  f^w  dozens  of  fools  and  ma- 
niacs utter  a  few  religious  absurdities, 
these  are  instantly  Siarged  upon  the 
Protestants  at  large,  not  only  by  the 
Catholics,  but  by  a  set  of  people  who 
dcAight  in  scoffing  at  all  religions  what- 
ever. 

We  willingly  admit  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  school-book, 
and  their  profuse  distribution,  will  not 
ahme  produce  much  benefit,  although 
we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  they 
win  produce  evil.  The  labours  of  ac- 
tive, zealous,  pious,  and  eloquent  mi- 
nisters, are,  in  our  judgment,  abso- 
lutely essential  fbr  giving  due  effect  to 
the  sacred  volume ;  but  then  we  think 
such  circulation  is  absolutely  essential 
Sat  giving  due  e&ct  to  the  labours  of 

Vol.  XVI. 


We  win  not  have  the  Scriptures  sup- 
pressed or  altered  to  suit  any  body  of 
Christians  whatever ;  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  nothing  could  be  more  ahen 
to  Christianity  and  genuine  religion, 
than  the  wish  to  keep  the  Irish  pea- 
santry as  they  are,  rather  than  to  sup- 
ply tnem  with  the  Bible. 

Nothing  could  weU  seem  more  ludi- 
crously preposterous  to  an  Englishman 
than  this  uproar  against  proselytism. 
Our  Church  is  incessantly  preyed  upon 
on  all  sides ;  and  yet  if  the  clergy  were  to 
stand  forward  to  whine  against  presby- 
tism, ijieir  best  friends  would  treat  them 
with  derision.  The  Methodists,  In- 
dependents, &c.  repeatedly  hold  meet- 
ings, not  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  Scriptures,  but  to  take  steps 
for  sending  their  preachers  into  new 
places,  to  use  every  effi>rt  fbr  making 
proselytes ;  and  yet  the  ftriends  of  the 
church  would  be  annihilated  by  Whig 
vengeance,  were  they  to  intertupt  these 
meetings.  The  CathoUcs  have  been 
long  straining  every  nerve  to  make 
proselytes  in  England.  O'CohneU  states 
that  tney  have  done  the  sisime  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  it  is  pretty  wen 
known  that  they  are  doing  this  every- 
where ;  yet,  forsooth,  it  is  insult,  cruel- 
ty, tyranny,  &e.  to  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  from  the  Cathohcs.  Those 
who  are  suspected  of  the  atrocious  in- 
tention of  wishing  to  make  Protestants 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  are  private 
individuals ;  they  are  uncotmected  with 
the  government ;  the  whole  that  they 
wish  to  do  is  to  give  the  Bible,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  to  such  at  are 
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willing  (onaeeive  it> and  toopen pchools  themself es  andev  aouod  and  tKMent 
for  sucti  children  as  Catholio  parents  moral  and  reUffions  instmodon^-not 
mBj,  of  Uieir  own  fVee  wiU^  send  to    instruction  with  regard  to  diis  ci^ed 


them.  No  compulsion  is  used — the 
expence  falls  not  on  the  Catholics— 
and  the  Scriptures  only  are  read  in  the 
schools^  without  a  word  heing  spoken 
respecting  this  creed  or  the  other.  Yet 
O'ConneU,  SheU,  &c.  call  this  insult, 
cruelty^  and  tyranny;  and  there  are 
Protestant  scoundrels  who  repeat  the 
falsehood,  and  Protestant  dolts  who 
helieve  it 

It  may  l^  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  a  right  to  he  the  favoured  people 
of  the  empire, — that  they  have  a  right 
to  immunities  and  privileges  which  are 
denied  to  all  our  other  sects  and  par* 
ties;  that  they  have  a  right  to  put  down 
Protestant  meetings  hy  brute  force,  at 
pleasure ;  to  slander  our  Church,  der* 
gy,  and  religion,  without  contradio* 
tion,  and  to  (kprive  six  millions  of  the 


or  that,  but  instruction  in  those  grand 
principles  of  Christian  life  which  ought 
to  be  common  to  both  religions.  Tea* 
timony  has  long  abounded  to  prov^ 
that  though  compulsion  and  persua-* 
sion  are  not  necessary  to  bring  the 
children  to  the  schools,  compulsion 
and  terror  are  necessary,  and  ate  un^ 
sparingly  resorted  to,  to  keep  them 
away.  The  policy,  tfie  state  policy, 
which  this  calls  for,  cannot  aiurely 
need  explanation.  There  ought,  sure- 
ly, to  be  some  limit  to  the  authon 
of  a  religious  corporation,  even  thou; 
this  be  a  Roman  Catholic  one;  i 
good  of  a  people  and  of  an  empire 
must  surdy  be  of  somewhat  more  im* 
p<Hrtance  than  the  personal  benefit  of  U 
body  of  religious  teachers,  even  thongh 
these  be  headed  by  the  Pope. 


peopleof  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right        In  our  article  on  the  Church  of 
of  opinion — ^it  may  be  that  they  have    England  and  the  Dissenters,  we  stated 


such  a  right,  but  we  deny  it  alt(^e« 
iher.  Nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous than  for  any  of  our  sects  or  parties, 
than  even  for  our  own  Church,  to  have 
such  a  right  Each  of  our  tolerated 
ones,  whether  religious  or  political, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  open  attacks 
of  the  others—each  should  be  protect- 
ed in  all  fair  endeavours  to  make  pro- 
selytes, and  each  ought  tobe  re«train-< 


that  the  Catholic  party,  if  it  (Stained 
power,  would  regard  its  Ohureh  as  its 
grand  bond  of  union  and  main  weapon 
of  "war,  would  protect  the  system  ei 
its  clergy  to  &e  utmost,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, woi^  make  constant  war 
upon  popuhr  liberties.  When  we 
wrote  this,  no  account  of  the  late  pro-* 
ceedings  in*  Ireland  had  reached  ,xm, 
and  we  little  dreamed  tliat  the  CatluK* 


ed  from  protecting  Itself  from  Uprose-  lies  would  so  soon  fumiah  such  ap« 
lytism  by  anything  save  the  laws  and  palling  proofs  of  the  tnith  a^  our 
honourable  exertions.  This  is  not  on-  words.  The  heads  of  the  kity  are 
ly  essential  for  the  circulation  of  sound  now  furiously  suoporting  their  dergy 
opinions  and  the  triumph  of  truth,  in  that  system  which  anmhilatea  the 
but  it  is  essei^tial  for  preventing  party  liberty*  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
creeds  from  becoming  ruinous,  party  opinion  to  the  people,  and  whi%  re- 
leaders  from  becoming  demagogues  duces  the  people  to  the  rank  and  tfeat^ 
and  depots,  and  the  people  from  be-  ment  of  brute  beasts.   With  thera  t^e 


coming  dupes,  fanatics^  slaves,  and 
barbarians. 

Now,  what  would  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  do  if  they  enjoyed 


removal  of  the  disabiHtieB  sinks  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  witih 
the  putting  down  of  Eible  and  School 
Sodeties,  and  the  keepingof  the  wretch* 


that  freedom  from  religious  tyranny  ed  peasantry  in  fetters ;  although  they 

which  is  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  are  well  aware,  when  thfey  commit 

community  ?  It  is  proved,  on  all  hands,  their  outrages  on  the  Protestants,  that 

that   they  would  gladly  receive  the  these  must  convince  every  reflecting 

Scriptures,  and  send  Uieir  children  to  man  in  the  empire,  that  party  supre- 

the  schools,  if  their  priests  would  per-  macy  and  dominion  are  their  object^ 

mit  them.    Testimony  has  long  &•  and  that  the  removal  of  the  disabili** 

bounded  to  shew,  that  were  it  not  for  ties  would  be  ruinous, 
the  despotism  of  the  Roman  Catholio        We  were  long  told  by  the  Condli- 

priesthood,  the  great  body  of  the  peo-  ators  and  others,  that  the  Catholio 

pie  of  Ireland  would,  not  from  com-  Assodation  spoke  only  the  sentiments 

pulsion,    not   from  persuasion,   but  of  the  demagogues  who  composed  it, 

^ntaneously  and  with  gladness,  place  and  that  its  <^ini(Ki3  and  scheme* 
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were  nbhotred  by  the  great  bodv  of 
the  Ctttholics.  But  iNrhat  will  tnese 
people  now  tell  us  ?  (XGonneU  states 
that  it  now  consists  of  seven  hundred 
members— that  the  prelates  and  clergy 
are  all  with  it — that  the  nobility  and 
gentry^  as  he  phrases  it^  have  sent  in 
their  adhenon>--*in  a  word^  that  it 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  Catholics.  The  English  Ca* 
tholies  have^  many  ci  tbem^  united 
^emselves  with  it^  and  not  one  Ca* 
tbolio  in  either  country  Ik»  stated  his 
dissent  from  its  proceedings.  It  must, 
thereftHre^  now  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  organ  of  the  Catholic  Church> 
as  the  grand  organ  of  the  united  Ca- 
tholics of  the  three  kingdoms. 

If  anythuig  could  combine  the  ex- 
tremes of  ignorance,  stupidity,  bigot- 
ry^ intolenoice,  and  bad  principle,  and 
feeling  of  every  kind,  it  is  this  Asso- 
ciation,*— if  it  be  posdble  to  promul- 
gate destruetiye  doctrinesand  schemes, 
these  are  promulgated  by  this  Asso- 
ciation,^—if  anything  could  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  continuing  the 
disabilities,  it  is  this  Association.* 
No  one  can  witness  its  proceedings 
without  being  convinced,  that  if  it 
were  able  it  would  instantly  kindle  the 
faggots  under  the  Orangemen,  and 
the  Protestants  at  large.  It  will  admit 
of  no  difference  of  opinion,-— it  will 
tolerate  no  party  but  its  own, — ^it  will 
reco^ise  no  kws  that  oppose  its  will ; 
its  qfmonents  are  to  be  gagged,  to  be 
trampled  in  the  dust,  to  be  annihila- 
ted, and  no  voice  is  to  be  heard  in  Ire- 
land save  its  own  hideous  yelling. 
The  speeches  of  O'Connell  would  dis- 
grace a  fool  in  point  of  sense,  and  a 
tyrant  in  point  of  principle ;  no  one 
can  read  them  without  groaning  over 


that  iBjufttice  which  suf^  him  t,o  be 
at  large,  while  it  lays  poor  Gourkiy  by 
the  heels  for  alleged  insanity.  The 
harangues  of  this  fellow  and  nis  con- 
federates equal  the  worst  productions 
that  the  Catholics  ever  put  forth  in 
any  age,  in  dark  superstition,  demo- 
niacal mtolerance,  and  despotic  bar- 
barity. 

As  to  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
it  publicly  proclaims  that  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  is  the  least  of  them. 
The  Irish  Protestant  Church  is  to  be 
rooted  up — many  of  its^possessions  are 
to  be  gii^n  to  the  Romish  priests-^ 
the  Protestant  c(»rporatiqns  are  to  be 
destroyed — many  of  the  Protestants 
are  to  be  l^ally  disqualified  for  filling 
any  puUic  office — the  Projtestants  are 
to  be  restricted  ih>m  offering  instruo- 
tioci  to  the  peasantry,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  other  atrocious  mea-' 
sures  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  to 
satisfy  it.  The  drift  of  every  thing 
that  it  calls  fbr  evidently  tends  to  the 
same  end,  the  destruction  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Protedtant8»  It  has  so- 
lemnly identified,  itself  with  Cobbet, 
Miide  his  Register  one  of  its  official 
publications,  and  declared  its  inten- 
tion of  sending  him  to  Parliament  as 
the  representative  of  the  Catholics. 
Poor  Brougham,  after  having  worn  his 
blushing  honours  fbr  so  short  a  period 
--After  having  only  made  one  set  speech 
in  his  capacity  of  Catholic  agent,  is  to 
be  deposed  and  d^aded,  that  Cobbett 
may  reign  in  his  stead  ! 

If  all  this  have  to  be  charged  upon 
the  Catholics  of  the  three  Eingdoms 
as  a  body,  as  well  as  upon  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
us  who  write.    They  publicly  tell  us 


*  As  Lord  GMlen  and  the  Honourable  Agar  EUis  have  contributed  their  ten  pounds 
to  this  body,  ire  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  DttbHn  Evening  MttUt'-^ 

*'  Lord  CHfden  has  large  estates  in  Kilkenny  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  he 
visits  once  in  three  yean,  with  the  patriotic  motive  of  collecting  arrears,  and  closing  the 
accounts  of  his  landnSteward.  On  uiose  occasions  hia  lordship  expends  a  certain  portion 
of  his  income  in  this  country ;  for  he  discharges  his  bill  at  his  hotel  in  Dublin  with 
punctuality — ^not  to  mention  the  heavy  expen.8e  of  hiring  post-horses  for  the  conveyance 
of  his  person  to  and  fro  in  his  angelic  visits  to  Gowran.  In  England,  where  he  com- 
monly resides,  he  is  known  only  as  a  titled  Faineant^  with  an  income  of  thihtt 
THOUSAKO  POUNDS,  wrung  from  the  hard  hands  of  Irish  paupers.  Not  content  with 
draining  his  estates  of  an  enormous  annual  revenue,  not  one  farthing  of  which  returns  in 
any  t^hape  to  refresh  the  exhausted  soil,  he  remits,  by  the  hands  of  his  hopeful  son,  ten 
pounds  to  the  advocates  of  destruction,  to  assist  them  in  providing  '  weapons*  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  those  proprietors,  who,  unlike  his  lordship,  have  the  courage  and  generosity 
to  live  id  the  country  whidi  gives  tliem  bread.*' 

If  this  be  true,  what  degree  of  public  scorn  ought  to  visit  Lord  Clifden  and  Mr  Agar 
JSUis? 
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to  do  ifr-**tb«7  publidy  tdl  w  thai 
this  AtsooUtioD  spealos  tiieur  ofuaiOBa 
and  wishes.  We  wank  them  for  their 
candour ;  we  love  plain  dealing ;  we 
will  endeavour  to  imitate  their  exam-* 
pie  in  speaking  out  honestly  and  open-* 

The  Catholics  can  now  xko  longer 
he  called  a  party ;  they  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  faction— *a  religious 
and  pditical  faction  of  the  worst  cha^ 
ract^r.    The  conduct  of  their  clergy, 
i^owing  for  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces^ is  ev^i  worse  than  that  of  the 
dergy  of  Spain^^th^  prind]^  and 
dee&  of  thdur  lay-leaders,  aUowing  for 
difference  of  means  and  power,  were 
never  surpassed  in  enormity  hy  those 
of  any  despot  that  ever  di^aced  a 
sceptre*    What  would  he  the  conse^ 
quenee  of  introducing  a  tremendous 
taction  like  thi^  into  our  political  ar^ 
na  ?  liCt  it  he  rememhered,  that  the 
feroo^i^  mobs  which  put  down  by 
brute  force  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and 
School  Meetings  in  Ireland,  were  head« 
ed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Assodation 
and  the  Cler^.    Are  these  people  to 
be  numbered  among  our  rulers,  and 
to  he  vmted  with  those  who  have  our 
liberties  in  their  keeping?  Are  our 
Bible,  Mifisionsuryi  and  School  Meet<* 
ings,  to  be  suppressed  ? — ^Are  our  lower 
orders  to  be  deprived  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ? — ^Areour  clergy  to  be  subject- 
ed to  insult  and  violence  in  the  dis* 
chiffget  of  Uieir  duty  ? — Is  our  right  of 
opisxtfi,  to  be  taken  away  ? — Are  we 
to  be  prohibited  from  reading  any-^ 
th«ig  save  what  the  Catholics  may 
permit? — And  ere  we  to  be  mode  the 
slaves  and  minions  of  a  despotic,  un- 
prin^i^ed  Popish  hierarchy  ?  If  not, 
keep  those  mm  Parliament  and  the 
minii^y,. /who.  axe  (menly  straining 
every  nerve  to  bring  all  this  upon  us. 
Whyare'the  disabilities  continued  ? 
Thie  State  wishes  to  see  the  Catholics 
weil-faincipled  and  well-affected — ^it 
widi^  to  see  them  moderate  and  to- 
lerant— ^it  wishes  them  to  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  understand,  and  reve- 
rence the  constitution ;  that  they  com- 
prehend and  are  willing  to  practise 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  that  they  are 
willing  to  mingle  in  our  part^  con- 
tests, according  to  the  rules  which  our 
other  parties  observe;  that  they  are 
under  the  guidance  of  enhehtened, 
honourable  men,,  and  that  they  will 
be  content  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  our  other  dissenting  bodies.  The 


State  wi^ies  all  this;  'b^i  hwooli^ 
tM'Mottit^,  remove  the  disabilities.  The 
question  between  the  Cathcdics  and 
the  State  touches  not  religious  doc- 
trine, or  conscience ;  it  relates  solely  to 
dMcipUne-^Xo  a'  matter  which,  what-* 
ever  name  it  may  beair,  is  altogether 
one  of  civil  authority ;  and  which  the 
late  Pope  at  one  time  was  inclined  to 
concede.  The  State  does  not  ask  the 
CathoHcs  to  change  their  creed  i»  one 
iota;  and  it  does  not  ask  them  to 
change  their  discipline  any  farther  than 
may  be  necessary  for  placing  thea^on 
a  level  vath  the  rest  of -the  communi* 
ty  as  subjects.  If  they  would  istand 
forward  in  the  spurit  of  peace  and  good 
feeling,  and  conform  their  diseipHne 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  con6ti7 
taticm,  and  the  general  libertieaof  the 
mtion  at  large,  the  disabilities  would 
be  renooved  by  acckmatitm.  But  this 
i£f  obstinately  refuaed-^the  obnoxious 
portion  of  papal  tyranny  must  be  re^ 
tained — they  appear  as  a  bigotted,  in«# 
tolerant,  disarocted  faction,  detenrn^ 
ned  to  bully  the  State  out  of  privileges 
and  immunities  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  or  to  remain  as  they 
are;  therefore  the  disabilities  are  ton^ 
tinued. 

The  disabilities  keep  a  very  smaU 
number  of  such  Catholics  as  ODon;- 
nell  out  of  Parliament  and  the  mini« 
stry  ;  but  the  vast  masa  of  the  Catho^ 
lies  are  in  effect  ai  ihumomewi  as  firce 
from  disabihties>  as  tiie  vast  man  of 
the  Protestants  of  this  country;  ioi 
truth,  they  enjoy  a  privil^^  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  elective  franchise  to  whidi 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  are  strangers.  The 
being  a  CalhoHc  is  not  the  only  dis^ 
quidification  for  a  seat  in  Pariuanenl^ 
or  a.  place  in.  the  ministry^  A.  man  is 
reouired  to  have  a  certaia  fortune  and 
a  large  share  of  what  is  called  i&te^ 
rest ;  and,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  save  a  few 
thousands,  are  subject  to  dssalHlities 
which  pkce  them  in  precisely  that 
state  in  which  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  are  placed.  If  one  thing  he 
sufficient  to  disable  us,  it  matters  not 
though  it  be  attended  by  a  thousand 
others ;— if  two  wounds  will  kill  a 
man,  the  third  is  of  no  consequence. 

It  iB  as  clear  as  proof  could  make  it^ 
that  the  wish  to  preserve  theb  strength 
and  weapons  as  a  foction,  and  to  enter 
the  political  field  with  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, is  the  ONLY  reason  why  the 
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requires;  and  it  it  Bfaandantly  obVi^ 
Q\j^,  hpm  the  inmimerable  deiDonds 
put  forth  by  the  A3fl0ciatk)D^  that  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  would  not 
chauge  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  least. 

Why  this  Association  is  suffered  to 
exist  we  know  not ;  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  suppressed,  is  a  matter  o£  which 
no  one  is  ignorant.  To  speak  of  Cmi- 
ciliation — to  prevent  the  dressing  of 
the  statue — to  put  down  the  Orange 
pr«Qe8$ionq — to  rafake  attack  upon  at^ 
tack  on  the  Orangemen  ;  and  then  to 
tolerate  the  monstroui  proceedings  of 
^lis  monstrouabody^  exnausts  all  that 
can  be  called  partiality  and  injustice. 
When  this  Association  is  suffered  to 
fill  every  earner  of  Ireland  with  its 
false  and  pcnaoiious  assertions  respect* 
ing  tyranAyf^and  bondage — when  it 
dsSXj  addresses  everything  diat  la  in^ 
flammable  to  tlie  inflammable  people 
—-when  it  not  only  winds  up  the  feeU 
ings  of  its  own  followers  to  fUry,  but 
gpads  those  of  the  Protestants  to  mad* 
nesa — ^when  it  ix>b8  of  their  bread  the 
starving  peasantry  to  support.itself  in 
this  inittuity ; — when  it  is  suibEed  to 
dp  all  thisy  what  does  this  cant  mean 
respecting  tranquillizing  Ir^dand  aad 
putting  down  party  s^t?  Will  the 
suffering  of  the  Catholies  to  heap  every 
kind  of  insult  and  outrage  on  toe  Pro« 
testants  divest  either  the  one  ov  the 
other  of  party  animosity?  Speak  of 
Conciliation  I — A  single  glance  at  Ive^ 
kiid  ia  sufficient  to  render  the  word 
infamous  for  ever ! 

It  is  the  opinion  ef  every  one,  diat 
if  this  Association  be  not  put  down^  it 
will  wrap  Ireland  in  rebellioo  said 
Uood.  Every  one  helices  that  it  it 
producing  the  most  fearful  evils  in 
Ireland^  and  that  it  is  even  doins  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Cauiolies. 
The  Catholics  themselves  say,  that  it 
must  be  dissolved,  or  the  disabilities 
must  be  removed  cfneeeuiiy.  Then, 
why  is  it  suffered  to  exist?  Is  it  that 
■  these  sluggish  days  of  peace  mav  be 
enHvened  by  an  Iririi  war?  or,  is  it 
tiiat  we  may  be  bullied  and  tmifled 
into  the  granting  of  that  which  ought 
only  to  be  conceded  from  a  canviction 
of  its  justice  and  expediency  ?  If  the 
'  latter  be  the  olject,  it  will  miscarry* 
When  the  Catholics  in,  a  body  are  put- 
ting forth  principles,  and  followiiM^ 
eonduct  worthy  of  the  worst  of  ti&enr 
ancestors,  neither  one  Association,  nor 
ten,  w^  enable  them  to  triumph. 
Compromise  andconcession  themselves 


would  not  dare  to  grant  ttuHui^p^ 
vUtgtM  and  immuniiiei  ta  wa/dk  a  Amm 
tion  as  they  now  form. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  br^;^  side 
of  the  picture.  The  Catholie  Associa- 
tion  has  efi&ctually  cleared  tiie  ohaitic« 
ter  of  the  Orange  Societies.  No  one 
who  reads  its  speeGhea— ^wha  looks,  at 
its  deed»— who  remembers  its  attades. 
on  the  School  and  other  Meeting»*^ 
will  now  charge  the  party  madneast  o€ 
Ireland  upcm  the  Orangemeiu  Everf 
one  must  now  see>  that  if  no  OrangCM 
men  existed,  the  Catholics  wmdd  bo 
precisely  what  they  now  are*  Thia  ia 
one  point  gained  toward*  the  diss^*' 
tion  of  public  deluaon. 

But  the  most  important  matter  is 
this :— the  Roman  Catholid  clergy,  by 
thdr  late  conduct,  convince  us  that 
they  beUeve  the  conversion  of  the  peow 
pie  to  Protestantism  to  be  a  very  ]»ao^ 
ticable  matter.  They  have,  ia  effect^  . 
stated  this  to  be  their  belief,  and  they 
are  much  better  acquainted  wi^  ^e  ^ 
matter  than  those  Fmestants  who  taS[ 
u;ainst  prosely  tia»i.»  On  this  point  wo 
think  with  them,  and  we  further  tbinky 
that  ii  the  FroSestaiffs  and  the  govern- 
ment do  their  duty,  ^eat  and  glori^^ 
ons  changes  will  ere  long  take  place 
inlrelandl  All  accounts  concur  in  sta* 
ting,  tfikt  a  n>iri(  of  inquiry  has  Ukea 
hold,  of  the  lower  ardeis-^-^that  they 
gladly,  whenever  they  dave,  accept 
the  Scriptnres  and  religious  tracts,  and 
send  their  childr^  to  the  schoda.  To 
discourage  thi^  not  to  encourage  it  to 
the  utmost,  would  be  htHe  Jbatt  of 
fratricide*  We  have  long  thought,  ^lat 
if  anv  events  should  take  place  whidi 
should  involve  the  Protestant  and  C»* 
^Uc  dergy  in  active  religious  cob^ 
Iroversy,  and  which  should  deep^in^ 
tesest  the  ftelings  of  the  j^eopU  at 
ki^  in  tiie  controversy,  they  would 
pr«lnoe  incalculable  good  to  Ireland* 
Such  events  have  unexpectedly — ^we 
would  almost  say  providentially'— 1»^ 
ken  place,  and  we  trust  to  Heaven  that 
the  most  will  be  made  of  them.  Wo 
hope,  that  if  the  dergy  have  been  utt<* 
able  to  accomplisb  anything  by  pfeadi* 
hig,  they  wiU  now  accomplisn  mndtk 
by  writing.  We  lume  that  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  slldeuominationBy 
will  literally  cover  tlie  surfaos  of  Ire- 
land with  pamphlets  and  tra^  on 
thk  question;  respecting  ^tte  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  of  (^i- 
non  and  action.  Jsxgament,  rsason, 
trath,  j«stio^  religion,  and  the  i»te- 
of  tfaa  peopw^  aio  eUarty^iilb 
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them,  tad  the  fedings  of  the  people  are 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement  respect* 
iog  the  matter.  We  exhort  the  So- 
cieties to  persevere  zealously  and  bold- 
ly. No  matter  what  the  Association 
and  the  mobs  may  do^  an  immense 
mass  exists  between^  who  will  both 
read  and  reflect.  A  victory  cannot  be 
gained  without  a  battle.  Disr^ard 
party  ragb^^ush  it  higher — it  has 
only  to  reach  its  height  to  destroy  it-: 
ael^the  sooner  it  reaches  this,  the 
sooner  will  thi^  re-action  take  place 
which  will  yidd  the  most  splendid  be- 
nefits to  Ireland.  If  Wesley  and  his 
preachers  had  not  been  everywhere 
mobbed^  they  would  scarcely  have  made 
a  single  proselyte;  they  were  mob--^ 
bed^  and  therefore  they  immediately  L 
became  a  mighty  sect.  Nothing  could  # 
be  better  calculated  for  disgusting  the 
reflecting^  religious  par^  of  the  Catho- 
lics with  their  dergy^  than  the  con- 
duct which  these  have  lately  exhibited. 
One  word  more  touching  this  stu- 
pid outcry  against  proselytism.  The 
State  ha$  a  vital  inierest  in  converting 
Vie  people  of  Ireland  to  Protestantism. 
This  is  a  truth  which  no  one  will  de- 
ny, save  those  simple  people  who  can** 
Itot  discover  that  religious  creeds  af- 
fect political  conduct ;  and  it  certain- 
ly proves,  that  to  promote,  and  not  to 
(^pose^  proselytism^  is  the  duty  of  the 
government.  The  government  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  endeavour  to  make 
proselytes  by  compulsion,  and  it  ought 
not  to  insist  on  the  teaching  of  any 
particular  creed  in  the  schools;  but 
this  is  no  argument  against  its  encou- 
raging proselytism  by  wise  and  pro- 
per means.  Hbwever,  whatever  its 
wishes  may  be,  we  kpow  that  nothing 
in  our  whole  system  will  authorise  it 
to  prevent  others  from  making  prose- 
lytes. The  Church  of  England,  and 
every  sect  and  partv  in  Great  Britain, 
are  eternally  assailed  by  those  who 
seek  to  make  proselytes  from  them ;  if 
they  complained  of  this,  they  would 
be  only  answered  by  public  scorn,  and 
we  protest  against  that,  which  is  de- 
nied to  them,  being  conceded  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  We  protest  against 
any  protection  from  proselytism  being 
granted  to  the  Popish  Church  of  Ire-» 
land,  which  is  rmised  to  the  Church 
of  England.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  s^se^  is  Catholicism,  that  it 
should  thus  be  hallowed  and  protected 
from  party*warfare — that,  while  every 
other  creed  in  the  land  m  ay  be  safely  as- 
sidledyan  attackupon  it  is  to  be  regard- 


ed as  a  state  ofibnoe  f  Wheie  is  the 
evidence  of  its  truth, — what  are  those 
who  profess  it,— -and  where  are  the  be- 
nefits that  it  yidds  to  the  empire? 
Away,  then,  with  this  wretched  cant 
against  proselytism  in  Ireland,  unless 
it  be  intended  to  act  upon  it  here,  and 
thereby  to  destroy  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion !  If  the'  people  of  Ireland  refose 
the  Schools' and  the  Scriptures,  let 
them  ;— they  have  a  right  to  do  it ; — 
but  the  Protestants  Irave  as  much 
right  to  ofl'er  these,  as  they  have  to  re- 
fuse them.  If  this  cant  be  still  listen- 
ed to,  we  suppose  it  will  next  be  made 
a  heinous  ofienoe  to  make  proselytes 
from  Whiggism  and  Radicalism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
pand  cause  whicli  makes  Ireland  what 
It  is.  Its  grinding  tyranny  makes  the 
people  b^^h^anS7  and  its  insatiable 
selfishness  and  ambition  make  them 
rebels.  It  has  only  to  speak,  and  Ire«* 
land  will  be  instructed,  enlightened^ 
reformed,  and  tranquillized,  and  re- 
conciled with  Great  Britain.  Were  it 
to  concede  that  in  ite  discipline,  whidi 
would  at  once  remove  the  disabilities^ 
it  would  still  possess  a  far  greater  share 
of  privilege,  authority,  and  power^ 
than  any  other  corporation  in  the  land, 
civil  or  religious^  but  this  it  obstinate- 
ly refuses.  It  must  be  independent  of, 
and  above,  the  government ;  to  stand 
on  an  equality  with  our  other  bodies, 
is  beneath  its  scorn,  it  must  be  law- 
less. To  administer  to  its  aggrandize- 
ment, and  to  preserve  its  appalling 
despotism,  the  weal  of  both  Ireland 
and  Great  Britian  must  be  sacrificed. 
Its  clergy  call  themselves  ministers  of 
religion,  they  blasphemously  usurp  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  still,  instead  of 
combining  in  attempts  to  instruct  and 
reform  the  people,  they  resist  them 
with  all  their  might — ^instead  of  teach- 
ing religion,  they  teadi  wickedness — 
instead  of  promoting  peace  and  har.^ 
mony,  they  promote  war  and  animo- 
sity. They  are  at  this  moment  stand- 
ing in  the  first  rank  of  political  ^action^ 
addressing  the  most  false,  seditious^ 
and  inflammatory  statements  to  their 
followers,  and  leading  the  people  to 
tumult  and  crime.  Well  mjty  such  men 
wish  to  suppress  the  New  Testament ; 
for  no  contrast  could  possibly  be  more 
striking  than  that  which  may  be  found 
between  their  words  and  conduct,  and 
those  which  are  recorded  of  Jesus 
Chkist. 

y .  Y.  Y. 
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,    We  have  no  painter  in  the  present 
day  entitled  to  be  placed  within  fifty 
miles  of  Hogarth  for  ori^ality^  or 
(taking  the  word  in  any  iptelligible 
sense  whatever)  for  genius.    Neither 
have  we  any  one  to  be  compared  with 
Sir  Joslma  Reynolds  for  elegance  of 
conception,  ease  of  execution,  and  the 
charm  of  unaffected  good  taste.    He 
also  was,  in  spite  of  all  the  sarcasms 
of  the  underbred  creatures  who  carp  sl% 
him,  a  man  of  true  genius>  and  hia 
fame  will  live  entire  so  long  as  any  of 
his  great  works  remain  unfaded.         , 
But  although  we  have  no  first-rate 
originating  gaiius  like  Hogarth,  and 
no  portrait-painter  at  all  comparable  to 
^  Joshua^  we  certainly  have  at  this 
time  a  fkr  greats  number  of  admirable 
living  artists  than  Britain  ever  possess^ 
ed  at  any  one  former  period ;  and  therfi 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  we  have.  in0-» 
nitely  more  of  them  than  all  the  othor 
countries  in  the  world  put  together. 
ITumer  is  dedde^ly  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  that  has  appeared  in  the 
world  since  Claude.  Wilkie  has  all  thje 
truth  of  T§aii^s  snature,  quite  as  much 
richness  of  colouring,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  general  power  of  expression^ 
and,  above  all,  a  capacity  for  blending 
pathos  with  humour,  of  which  his 
master  had  no  notion.    Sir  Thomas 
X<aurence  is  not  indeed  a  Sir  Joshua^ 
hut  he  stan<ls  infinitely  nearer  him 
than  any  portrait-painter  that  Europe 
has  produced  since,  and  raqks  (after 
him)  next  to  Vandyke  and  Velajsquez. 
He  has  an  exquisite  perception  of  grace^ 
and  wants  perhaps  little,  except  repqae^ 
to  be,  in  so  far  as  his  theory  goes,  un- 
exceptionable. He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
pain8-taki|ig,  indefatigable  artist  now 
living  ;  so  that  i^  must  be  some  radi- 
cal defect  in  his  powers  that  keeps  him> 
even  in  his  haj^est  efforts,  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  that  magical  airiness 
of  effect,  which,  in  regard  to  mere  exe^ 
cution,  forms  the  principal  charm  of 
all  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  masterpieces. 
When  Sir  Thomas  was  in  Rorae,  he 
perfectly  astonished  the  Italians  of 


these  degenerate  days,  and  his  merits 
are  acknowledged  ail  over  Europe  as 
they,  ought  to  be.  Landseer  is,  at  the 
age  of  three-and'-twenty,  an  animaU 
painter  not  inferior  to  Sneyders  him- 
self, and,  if  he  lives  and  thrives,  he 
will  be  hereafter  immeasdrably  his 
superior.  In  each  of  "these  depart- 
ments, too,  we  have  maay  other  artists 
of  undoubted  merit,  of  great  diligence, 
and  of  daily  rising  reputation.  Le^e 
(an  American^  produced  a  picture  at 
the  last  exhibition,  which:  for  design, 
and  indeed  for  everything  hut  a  cer- 
tain antique  richness  of  handling, 
came  close  MJpon  Willde's  best  pieces. 
Allan  would  stand  perhaps  nearer  stiU 
to  Wilkie,  if  he  could  Jbe  persuaded  to 
paint  with  more  warmth ;  as  to  draw- 
ing, he  is  perhaps  the  very  first  of  his 
time.  Newton  (anothmr  American) 
bids  fair  to  be  an  EngHsh  Watteau, 
when  experience  shall  have  added  more 
firmness  and  deci^oti  of  toudi  to  the 
elegaaee  and  grace  which  he  already 
posseisses  in  a  degree  scurcdy  inferior 
even  to  Sir  Thomas  fiimself.  Ha^^don 
k  perhaps,  aftar  Wilkiey  the  cleverest 
man  of  all  these ;  and,  vrithout  que&« 
tion,  he  might  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
hi^est  of  ihem,  if  he  had  sense  and 
taate  in  proporliim  to  his  tal^t.  A^  it 
U,  his  Jud^ent  of  Solomon,  painted 
ten  years  9g9,  {Or  mete,)  is  still  the 
best  hist(Nrical  picture  that  has  appear- 
ed in  our  time,  and  his  head  of  Lasa- 
r\j»  the  finest  head.  But  he  has  (with 
the  exception  of  that  one  head  in  the 
Lazarus  pictu)fe)  retrograded  rather 
than  advanced,  both  in  execution  and 
in  reputation,  since  the  time  when 
he  painted  his  Solomon ;  and  indeed 
his  last  effiurt,  Sikttus  preaching  to 
Ariadne,  was  bad  beyond  helief*^a 
complete  Cockneyiam ,  in  conception^ 
and  a  daub  of  daubs  in  its  most  cox« 
combical  execution*  Calcott,  Martin, 
Thomson,  Willi»ms,  are  distinguished 
masters  in  their  several  styles  of  land- 
scape painting — and,  indeed,  there  is  a 
whole  host  in  that  department.  We 
have  admirable  engravers  by  the  dossen. 


*  Memoirs  of  PaiE^ting,  with  a  Chronoloffical  History  of  the  Importatioa  of  Pictures 
hy  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  we  Freach  Revolution.  By  W.  Buchanan^ 
^q.    London :  R.  Ackennann,  Strand. 

t  British  Galleries  of  Art  .  London :  R.  jmd  W.  B.  Whittaker,  Ave-Maria-LcMie, 
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In  a  word^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
England  at  no  preceding  time  ever  pos* 
sessed  sach  a  group  of  nourishing  art- 
ists as  she  can  produce  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  and,  whst  ia'  mofre^  there  is  not 
one  of  those  we  have  named  that  has 
passed  the  rigbor  of  life^  while  hx  the 
greater  part  of  thera  are  men  in  the 
▼ery  {irime  of  years,  enthusiasm,  and 
industry;  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
dovibtea  that  they  will,  one  and  all, 
produce  works  superior  to  any  they 
have  as  yet  exhibited,  ere  they  dose 
their  career. 

It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  we  are  considerably  indebted  for 
all  this  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  in 
a  still  greater  d^ee  to  the  y^  num* 
ber  of  old  masterpieces  of  painting 
which  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  French 
Revolution.    The  greater:  part  of  the 
Orleans  Collection  came  to  London  at 
die  very  beginning  of  that  convulsion, 
find  many  English  amateurs  (in  par« 
ticular  Lord  Gower,  now  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  from  his  official  situation  at 
Paris,)  were  enabled  to  lay  hands  on 
a  great  variety  of  excellent  pictures 
besides,  whidi  the  distressed  condition 
•£  the  proprietors  made  them  willing 
to  part  with  daring  the  early  period  (» 
the  stru^ie.  The  fine  collection  of  the 
ex-minister,  M.  Calonne,  and    that 
which  an  American,  by  name  Turn- 
bull,  had  formed  during  the  miseries 
of  Paris,  were  both  of  them  sold  in 
London  in  1795.    Mr  Bryants  collec- 
^n,  formed  in  Holland  during  its 
first  trouUes>  came  to  the  hammer  in 
1708,  and  some  of  its  ehefS'^cBUfyre 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  rich  col- 
lection of  Dutch  and  Flem!^  pictures 
how  at  Carlton  Houses  The  gallery  of 
the  Fagel  family  of  the  Hague  was 
sc^d  here  in  1801.    The  fine  Venetian 
collection  of  the  Vitturi  had  been  pur- 
chased several  years  earlier,  and  was 
sold  about  the  same   period.     The 
'  French  army,  in  overrunning  Italy, 
seized  on  whatever  pictures  best  pleased 
them,  that  could  be  called  in  any  shape 
public  property,  and  their  cruel  exac- 
tiiMis  rendered  the  private  nobility  so 
poor,  and  threw  all  property  into  such 
a  state  c^  uncertainty,  that  English 
adventurers,  of  various  orders,  were 
enabled^ to  get  possession,  in  a  ouiet 
way,  of  a  very  great  number  of  first- 
rate  Italian  pictures  during  that  dis- 
tressing period.    Genoa,  Venice,  Bo- 
logna, Mome,  and  Nft];to»  all  Ainiidi- 


ed    considerable   contrlbutioD8»   and 
throughout  the  war  there  was  a  con- 
tinual  importation — hazardous   and 
clandestine  of  course — of  fine  pictures 
into  this  cotratry  from'  Italy.    The 
French  invasion  of  Spain  was  attended 
with  consequences  nearly  similar  in 
that  country.  The  palaces  of  the  King 
and  the  rich  churches  were  plundered 
by  Napoleon's  generals  and  agents,  and 
private  noblemen  and  monasteries  were 
glad  to  dispose  of  some  of  ^eir  i^e<* 
tures,  whenever  they  coukl  do  it  in  a 
way  not  likely  to  attract  too  much  at-^ 
tention.    Our  own  successes  in  Spain 
enabled  us,  in  another  manner,  to  ac- 
quire many  masterpieces  of  Flemish, 
Jtalian,  and,  above  all,  of  Spanish  art, 
which  last  was,  imtil  about  this  time, 
very  little  known,  and  most  inade^ 
quately  appreciated,  eiUier  here  or  in 
any  country  hut  Spain  itself.    Mon- 
sieur de  Brun  and  General  Sebastiani 
had  formed  fine  collections  in  Spain 
during  her  troubles,  and  these  sueces* 
sively  found  their  way  into  England^ 
The  great  collection  of  Talleyrand 
himself  followed  'more  lately,  and  K 
very  <;onsiderable  part  of  Luden  Bu(>- 
naparte's  gallery  was  also  dispdsed  of 
here  after  nis  brother's  first  aownfall. 
Finally,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
Marshall  Soult's  Spanish  pictures  w31 
be  sold  here  ere  long.    And  all  this 
is  independent  of  a  prodigious  variety 
of  smaller  consignments,  which  were 
continually  arriving  in  England  down 
to  the  time  when  the  continental  tran^ 
quillity  was  quite  re-established,  in 
consequence  of  the  results  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Since  that  time,  the  Ita- 
lian proprietors  of  pictures  have  re- 
sumed their  old  reluctance  to  parting 
with  them  ;  so  have  the  Spamsh  and 
the  Flemish  people ;  imd  now,  when  a 
good  picture  is  ofiered  for  sale  any- 
where on  the  Continent,  it  is  almost 
always  picked  up-  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  Kingof  Ftussia,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  or  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  the  agents  of  these  insatiable 
collectors  being  at  work  everywhere, 
and  furnished  with  the  means  of  dri«- 
vinff  almost  all  private  speculators  out 
(^  the  market. 

The  ''Memmrs  of  Painting,"  named 
at  the  head  of  our  paper,  form,  in  fact, 
something  like  a  history  of  the  differ- 
ent importations  now  alluded  to,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  very  decently  exe« 
cuted.  The  writer,  Mr  Buchanan>  is^ 
wo  believe^  a  younger  biother  of  the 
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member  for  Dambartonshire,    who    see  tbat  the  naUoQ  k  oUtt^  to  mako 


«)»findoned  early  in  life  bis  profbssion 
of  the  law  for  that — to  inake  plain 
words  servd  the  turn — of  a  picture- 
dealer*  His  enthusiasm  was  bound- 
less— his  knowledge  was  respectable, 
and  became  great.  He  seems  to  have 
had  eonsideral^e  command  <^  credit ; 
and  it  is  not  going  a  bit  too  f&r  to  saj*, 
that  he  has  been^  throughout  the  last 
twenty  years,  out  of  all  sight,  the  most 
extensive  importer  of  pictures  in  Eng- 


up  to  Mr  Buchanan  the  deficit  in  one 
page  of  his  books,  any  more  than  Mr 
Buchanan  is  to  share  with  the  ooia« 
niunity  at  large  the  good  things  indir 
cated  by  a  dilSerent  arrangement  of 
Arabic  numerals  in  another  page  of 
it.  Besides,  admit  the  pnndple,  and 
where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Will  not  the 
Eev.  Xbomas  Frogn^  Dibdin  claim 
a  parliamentary  reward  for  having 
been  the  means  of  bringing  in  so  many 


land.  He  alone  has  been  the  means  of    Alduses  and  Elzevirs  ? — ^What  are  we 


bringing  infinitdly  more  first-rate  pic- 
tures into  England  than  any  other  in? 
dividual  ever  brought  into  that  coun^ 
try.  He  ran  great  risks,  and  frequ^t* 
ly  ineurred  severe  losses  from  vessds 
neing  captured,  and  the  like  accidents. 
And,  on  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have 
found  the  trade  none  of  the  best — 
since,  throughout  his  book,  he  em- 
braces many  opportunities  of  letting 
us  know,  that,  in  his  opinion,  his  ser- 
vices and  their  results  have  been  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  some  public  re- 
muneration— a  hint  which  we  pre^ 
Bume  would  not  have  been  so  olten 
repeated,  had  Mr  Buchtman  employ- 
ed his  capital,  commercially  speaking, 
vrith  any  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  in  real- 
ity a  prodigious  proportion  of  the  finest 
pictures  at  this  hour  in  this  country 
would  never  have  been  in  it  had  no 
auch  person  a$  Mr  Buchanan  existed^ 
it  is  quite  Impossible  for  us  to  hesitate 
about  conceding  to  him,  that,  in  one 
sense  of  the  phrase,  England,  and  the 
art  of  En^and,  are  under  signal  obliga- 
tions to  him.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
question  indeed,  whether  he,  or  any 
person  in  similar  circumstances,  has 
any  right  whatever  to  expect  a  public 
reward  in  the  shape  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  He  tells  us,  diat  he 
began  his  career  in  picture-buyii^ 
from  a  most  enthusiastic  passion  for 
art— and  we  believe  him  to  the  letter ; 
but,  laying  what  he  says  out  of  view, 
what  does  the  public  see,  what  can  it 
see  in  him,  but  a  me*eantile  specula- 
tor, who  bought  and  aold  pictures, 
just  as  any  omer  merdiant  buys  and 
sells  any  other  marketable  commodi- 
ty ?  Many  of  the  pictures  he  bought, 
were,  according  to  his  own  book,  sold 
at  enormous  profits^^tothers,  no  doubt, 
£u:ed  differently :  but  still  pecmle  must> 


to  say  to  Bullock,  when  he  frames  « 
petition,  toui^hing  his  Mexiean,  uod 
all  oUier  curiositi^  P-^Nay^  to  xiks  ml 
example  among  matters  nore  iatelMvi 
gible  to  all  mm,  upon  vhatgrowids 
are  we  to  re^e  "  a  pUce  or  a  pen^ 
sion"  (Mr  Buchaoan^s  own  tenoa)  to 
the  authors  of  unsuce^sful  transla^ 
tion^  of  4?as80  and  Schill^ — or  eveft 
to  the  importers  of  Hocks  and  Bnrf* 
gundies,  uiat  have  not  happened  to 
gratify  the  palatal  organs  of  Jolm  Bull 
^uite  so  much  a»  had  been  expected 
when  the  Invoice  arrived  in  Augusta 
Trinobantum  ?  No  lack  <^gentlemen> 
in  each  and  all  of  these  departioeixta, 
who  wiU  make  hold  to  csimdfiv  and 
to  represent  themselves  as  public  ber 
nefactors,  at  least  as  much  as  Mr  Bu-* 
chanan— ^ye,  even  if  he  had  intro^ 
duced  to  the  Engli^  mqirket  twice  as 
many  Titiana,  Bubenses,  and  Munilr 
los,  as  the  catalogue  of  his  achieye** 
ments  does  in  re^ity  embrace.  But^^ 
keeping  within  his  own  sphare  «f  ouiitv 
ters,  if  he  who  bought  pictures  to  sell 
them  be  entitled  to  the  things  he  hinta 
at,  pray  what  are  we  to  say  to  those 
who  bought  the  pietnrea  from  him  ? 
Had  there  been  no  Lord  Staffords,  and 
Mr  Angersteins,  and  Mr  Hopes,  no 
Mr  Budaanan  could  have  dared  to  buy 
the  pictures  in  Italy  and  Spain-ror 
if  he  had,  they  must  have  travdiled 
back  to  the  continent  as  &6t  as  they 
left  it  We,  however»  do  not  consider 
^ins^  wealthy  persons  entitled  to  sta^ 
tuesonaoeountof  their  ptctmrea:  th^ 
gratifv,  or  seek  to  gratii^,  thmr  vanity 
as  well  as  their  taste ;  and  they  take 
their  chance  as  to  thefli&,  just  as  pooier 
people  do,  and  mutt  do,  as  to  other 
things.  A  very  indifibrent  painter,  we 
must  say,  provided  he  be  a  man  of  di# 
ii^nt  and  decent  life,  has  a  thousand 
times  more  right  to  petition  Brlia* 
meni  for  ^^  a.place^oc  a  pension/'  than 


in  aU  concerns,  take  the  good  and  the    mj  gentleman  whose  connenon  iddi 
^vtl  togedier ;  and  we  really  cannot    art,  however  ^lendid  in  its  result!. 
Vol.  XVI.  S  T 
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has  been  cQufined  to  the  afiliirs  of  buy- 
ing and  selling* 

Mr  Buchanas's  book  Is^  though 
treating  of  art,  by  no  means  p:ot  up  se^ 
cundttm  artem  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  IHce  it  a  bit 
the  less  for  this.  It  certainly  contains 
a  great  deal  of  very  useful  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  practical  matters 
of  the  art  pictorial,  and  must  therefore 
be  acceptaole  to  artists.  The  connois- 
seurs and  collectors,  especially,  will 
fkid  it  full  of  facts  interesting  to  them ; 
and  few  readers  who  have  any  taste 
for  art  at  all,  can  fail  to  be  pleased 
-with  the  details  siven  as  to  the  history 
of  many  particukr  masterpieces  now 
in  this  country.  Even  the  narratives 
of  the  different  mercantile  negotia- 
tions carried  on  by  Mr  Buchanan  and 
^is  agents  with  the  Itahans  and  Spa- 
niards, during  their  troubles,  are  by 
no  means  devoid  of  entertainment — 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  throw  light 
on  the  history  of  the  period.  And  on 
the  whole,  the  work  is  creditable  to 
the  writer ;  and  will,  we  think,  enjoy 
a  considerable  share  of  public  favour ; 
which  consummation  to  accelerate,  we 
shall  now  lay  a  few  extracts  before  owe 
readers. 

The  great  Orleans  Collection  came 
divided  into  the  English  market.  The 
Flemish  and  Dutch  part  of  it  was 
bought  ifrom  the  Duke  Egalitd,  by  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr  Slade,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs  Morland  and 
Hammersley,  and  the  late  Lord  Kin« 
naird — who  paid  350,000  francs  for 
them,  and  made  an  excellent  specula- 
tion of  it.  The  Italian  pictures  were 
sold  first  to  a  banker  of  Brussels,  Wal- 
kuers,  then  toM.Laborde  deMeuville, 
who  emigrated  with  them  to  England ; 
and  when  his  afikirs  were  such  that  he 
could  no  longer  keep  them,  they  were 
bought  by  Mr  Bryan,  for  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, aiul  Earl  Gower,  for  the  sum  of 
43,000/. — ^and  a  most  excellent  bargain 
these  noble  co-psrtners  had — ^for  weir 
lordships  divided  among  themselves 
the  pictures  which  they  liked  best, 
amounting  in  value  to  89,000/. — and 
sold  by  auction  the  ren^jdnder  for  no 
less  tlian  41,000/. — so  that  each  of  the 
three  got  his  own  share  ol  the  collec- 
tion for  nothing;  in  other  words,  made 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
by  his  venture.  Mr  Slade,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Buchanan^  gives  the  following 


particulars  as  to  his  purchase  of  the- 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  of  the 
Palais  Roya>. 

*'*'  In  the  month  of  May,  1792,  the  late 
Lord  Kinnaird  and  Messrs  Morland  and 
Hammeniley  asked  me,  if  I  would  joiA 
them  in  the  speculation  of  purobasing  the 
^bole  of  the  Orleans  Collection ;  for  which 
they  were  to  provide  money,  and  I  to  find 
judgment  as  to  their  value.  This  proposal 
suiting  me,  I  readily  acq,uiesced  in  it  ;^  and 
on  the  8th  of  June  I  set  off  from  my  house 
at  Rochester  for  Paris,  carrying  with"  me  a 
letter  of  credit  on  the  house  of  Peregaux 
and  Co,  for  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
I  arrived  at  faris  the  very  day  the  King 
had  fled :  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  under  martial  law ;  however, 
the  keepers  of  the  gallery  had  orders  to  let 
me  have  free  access  at  all  hours,  and  to 
take  down  any  pictures  which  I  wislied  to 
inspect. 

*'  A  negociation  on  the  part  of  Lord  Kin- 
naird had  been  begun  through  the  means  of 
a  Mr  Forth,  a  gentleman  who  was  intimate 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Af^ 
ter  two  or  three  days  that  I  had  been  in  Pa- 
ris, I  was  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  the 
pictures  in  the  collection,  and  to  make  an 
offer.  This,  I  represented^  was  contrary  to 
all  usage,  as  it  was  for  His  Royal  Highness 
to  fix  the  price,  and  to  make  a  demand-^ 
all  expostulation,  however,  on  this  point 
was  in  vain  :  for  unless  I  acceded  to  these 
conditions  the  negotiation  could  not  be  en- 
tered  into.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
make  a  valuation,  which  I  presented  to  the 
Duke ;  but  when  he  saw  it,  he  got  into  a 
rage,  and  said  he  was  betrayed,  and  that  1 
was  in  league  with  Monsieur  le  Brun,  the 
director  of  His  Royal  Highnesses  galleryv 
as  there  was  only  20,000  livres  difirerence 
between  his  valuation  and  mine.  I  most 
positively  assured  the  Duke  that  such  coukl 
not  be  Uie  case,  as  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  Monsieur  le  Brun ;  had  never  spoken 
to  him  in  my  life ;  and  only  knew  him  by 
reputation.  This  casualty,  however,  gave 
a  check  to  the  afiair.  The  Orleans  party 
at  this  time  became  every  day  stronger  at 
Paris,  and  the  Duke  so  popular,  that  he 
fiattered  himself  he  should  speedily  be 
elected  regenu  He  suddenly,  therefore,  re« 
splved  not  to  sell  that  coUection,  on  the 
credit  of  which  he  had  akeady  borrowed 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  influencing  the  public  mind.  Thus 
was  this  flrst  and  most  importuit  negocia- 
tion broken  off,  to  my  great  mortification> 
and  I  returned  to  England,  having  accom- 
plished nothing. 

*»  I  had  not  long  left  France,  when  Lord 
Kinnaird  informed  me  that  the  Italian  part    "" 
of  the  Orleans  Collection  had  been  dispo* 
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3ed  of :  (bat  the  Duke  had  lost  a  large  sum 
of  money  at  billiards  to  Monsieur  la  Borde, 
the  elder ;  and  that  the  bankers  were  so 
pressing  upon  him,  that'he  was  compelled 
to  let  them  have  Ae  Italian  pictures  to  pay 
iiis  debt ;  that  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  pic- 
lures  still  remained,  but  tliere  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure them  for  this  country.  I  ^accotdingly 
set  off  a  second  time  for  Paris,  and  on  my 
arrival  was  again  required  to  make  a  va- 
luation, which  I  did ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
at  again  came  within  10,000  livres  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Brunts  valuation. 

^'  On  this  occasion  ray  of^  was  ac- 
cepted, a  memorandum  of  agreement  was 
signed,  and  I  conceived  all  to  be  settled ; 
but  the  Duke  having  learnt  that  he  could 
obtain  a  larger  sum  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  objected  to  ratifying  the  sale,  un- 
less he  was. allowed  the  dSerence  of  ex- 
change, which  was  at  that.time  exceedingly 
favourable  for  England :  this  I  acceded  to, 
being  an^us  to  terminate  the  affair,  and 
I  flattered  myself  that  all  obstacles  had 
been  removed ;  but  no !  the  Duke  had 
nearly  outwitted  himself  by  t^s  delay.  The 
numerous  creditors,  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
different  parts  of  the  palace,  rose  up,  and 
claimed  the  pictures  as  a  part  of  the  fumi- 
turc,  and  xemsed  to  let  them  be  removed. 
I  consulted  an  able  advocate,  who  advised 
me,  as  I  spoke  the  French  language  flu- 
ently, to  plead  my  own  cause.  I  accordingly 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  from 
thirty  to  forty  claimants  were  present :  I 
urged  the  justice  of  my  claim,  which  they 
did  not  seem  to  allow ;  and  I  boldly  de- 
clared, that  if  they  would  not  suffer  me  to 
remove  the  pictures,  I  had  the  power,  and 
would  enforce  it,  of  lodging  a  protest  against 
their  being  sold  to  any  other  person ;  in 
which  cas^  the  Duke  could  not  satisfy 
their  demands  to  any  extent.     This  threat 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  next  day  I  was 
informed  that  I  might  remove  them  at  my 
own  risk.  I  lost  no  time  in  availing  myself 
of  this  permission,  and  had  i^hem  carried  to 
a  large  warehouse  adjoining  the  Palais 
RoyaL 

"  Here  again  I  had  fresh  difHcuities  to 
encounter ;  and,  considering  the  state  of  the 
times,  very  considerable  risk  ;  for,  while  I 
was  having  them  cased  up,  I  was  surround- 
ed by  a  parcel  of  people,  many  of  them 
artists,  who  declared  that  it  was  a  shame 
so  capital  a  collection  should  be  permitted 
to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed, 
from  their  language,  determined  to  prevent 
it.  Some  of  ^hem  asked  privately  by  what 
route  they  were  to  go;— I  had  told  the 
people  employed  in  the  enibeUage  that  they 
would  be  sent  off  by  land  for  Calais ;  so 
soon,  however,  as  the  packing  was  com- 
pleted, I  had  them  all  privately  in  the  night 
put  on  board  a  barge,  which  was  in  readi- 


ness, and  '«ent  by  the  Seine  to  Havre  de 
Grace;  from  whence  they  were  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  England^  and  were  safe- 
ly landed  at  the  Victttalling  Office  at  Chat- 
ham. '  ' 
'^  I  was  at  that  time  n  man  of  good 
fnrtune,  and  held  a  place  under  goxrem- 
ment.  My  house  was  at  Chathun,  where  I 
had  a  very  excellent  gallery  of  pictures  for 
my  own  gratification.  So  soon  as  these  pic- 
tures were  landed,  I  had  them  arranged  in 
my  gallery,  and,  for  some  months,  hitd  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  visitors  with  a 
view  of  my  acquisition ;  of  which,  consider- 
ing the  risks  I  liad  encountered,  I  was  very 
proud. 

•  ((  The-  following  setBon  the  coUeetioH 
was  carried  to  London,  where  it  was  exhi- 
bited for  sale  by  private  contract,  at  the 
Old  Academy  Rooms  in  Pall  Mall,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Wilson  of  die  Euro- 
pean  Museum  ;  and  yon  may  judge  of  the 
general  mterest  which  this  collection  crea- 
ted, when  I  inform  you,  that  above  one 
hundred  pounds  per  day  was  received  du- 
ring the  last  week  of  the  exhibition,  at  one 
shiHing  admittance  only.  I  had  the  entire 
control  overthis  valuable  property,  and  fixed 
those  prices  whidi  I  consideied  as  fair,  but 
¥^ch  have  since  proved  to  foe  much  under 
die  real  value  of  the  pictures." 

Mr  Buchanan  thus  introduces  his 
catalogue  of  the  Talleyrand  Gallery. 

*■*"  The  coll»:tion  oi  cabinet  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  formed  by 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  had  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  select  in  France. 
It  was  composed  of  chefe-d'osuvres  drawn 
from  the  various  coUecdons  of  Hesse  Cas« 
sel,  IMalmaison,  the  Prince  de  Cond,  the 
Due  de  Valentinois,  the  Due  4*  Alva,  the 
Due  de.Choisseuill,  de  PouUain,  of  Ran- 
don  de  Boisset,  de  Tolozan,  Van  Leyden, 
de  Schmidt,  Clos,  Solir^ne,  the  Due  Dal- 
berg,  and  Robit ;  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  formed  under  the  direction  of 
Monsieur  le  Brun,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent connoisseurs  of  the  French  capitaL 

"  In  the  year  1817,  Monsieur  de  Tal- 
leyrand having  expressed  himself  inclined 
to  dispose  of  his  collection  by  private  con- 
tract, the  author  of  these  sketches  waited 
upon  him  in  Paris  for  die  purpose  of  ma- 
king proposals  to  purchase  the  same,  and 
after  a  short  conversadon  with  Monsieur 
de  TaUeyrand,  and  having  examined  the 
collection,  he  agreed  to  give  him  the  sum 
at  which  the  collecdon  had  been  valued, 
provided  he  would  reserve  a  Claude,  which 
hung  in  a  situadon  too  high  to  be  exami* 
,  ned  cridcally,  and  make  a  deduction  of 
30,000  francs  for  the  same,-  being  the  sum 
at  wluch  it  had  been  valued.    To  these 
terms  Monsieur  de  TaUeyrand  would  not 
consent  at  the  dme,  and  would  make  no 
deduedon  whatever ;  bat  he  desired  to  tike 


5  %0  Buohm^9  Memoin  of  PainHn^. 

tbe  piopOBlkkm  togatdlng  Um  Olaucb  kilo 
canmemtioD,  owl  to  girt  an  aniirer  tbo 
foUowa^  day* 

^^  In  Ae  meintinM,  •  gcntlemati  who 
had  introdaced  Mt  Buchanan  to  Monaicvr 
de  TaUeyxand,  irrote  a  letter  to  the  secre* 
tarj  of  that  nohkman,  without  Ae  know- 
ledge of  the  former,  propotingjonie  modi- 
ficAlioii  of  the  oftr  in  rcgaid  to  the  collect 
tion  without  the  Cbiude,  which  it  appeara 
had  given  offence  either  to  Monsiear  do 
TaQejrand  himself  or  to  his  secretary ;  for 
on  the  foUowing  day,  when  Mr  Buchanan 
attended  by  appointment  to  conclude  the 
transaction,  (and  he  had  determinod  not  to 
allow  the  i^air  of  the  Claude  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  it,)  be  was  informed  that  Alon- 
sieur  de  TalUrjrrand  had  gone  from  home, 
and  that  the  pictures  were  no  longer  ru 
sible* 

^'  Finding  his  views  defeated  from  this 
casualty,  and  no  probability  of  again  ha- 
ving an  interview  with  the  proprietor  him- 
sdf,  and  being  at  the  same  time  informed 
that  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  had  dianged 
his  intention  of  selling  this  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
had  been  there  for  several  weeks,  when  he 
was  again  informed  that  this  collection  was 
to  be  sold  on  the  7th  of  July  by  public  sale 
in  Paris,  of  whidi  he  received  a  printed 
catalogue. 

^'  Having^  previously  received  intimation 
that  somethmg  of  this  kind  might  be  the 
case,  Mr  Bu^anan  had  taken  care  to  have 
credits  in  readiness  to  operate  on  at  a  short 
notice,  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  for 
not  terminating  the  afiair  at  the  first  inter, 
view  with  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  was,  his 
not  having  carried  credits  with  him  for  a 
sum  adequate  to  that  whidi  would  have 
been  required,  argent  camptanty  had  the 
terms  proposed  been  agreed  to ;  and  the 
affair  of  the  Claude  wan  intended  either  to 
create  a  diminution  on  the  aggregate  sum, 
if  accepted,  or  to  keep  the  a&ir  open  until 


talned  fbny'six  pSctoMs;  Ae  gnkm  prov 
portion  of  which  wett  of  the  fim  claM.*'  ~ 

The  following  will  shew  that  there 
are  tricks  in  all  Urades. 

**  After  the  pnrdiase  of  the  eofieetion  of 
TaUeynmd,  Mr  Buchanan  turned  his  at- 
teBtion  to  some  «r  those  collections  which, 
he  had  fbr  some  time  known,  tidghi  be  ob« 
tatncd  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland,  parti- 
eularly  that  ot  Van  Reyndaert  at  Brussehi) 
the  collection  of  Van  Havre  at  Antwerp, 
in  which  were  the  Ch^eau  de  Paille,  the 
Chateau  de  Laakeh,  the  Elizabeth  Brants^ 
and  Helena  Foreman,  all  by  Reubens  (the 
hat  of  whidi  Mr  Qnchanan  parehaeed  Aiom 
that  fkmily,  and  made  them  large  ofibrs  foi 
the  other  three,)  and  the  eoUeition  of  ^e 
Burgomaster  Hoguer,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
whidi  were  several  fine  pictures  by  Paul 
Potter,  PhOip  Wouvermans,  Jan  Steen, 
&C.  dec  A  sbort  account  of  Mr  Bucha* 
nan^  proeeedhigs,  in  regard  to  ^  ptir* 
chases  which  he  then  made,  will  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  flrom  Amsterdam,  which 
having  been  preserved  by  the  fHend  to 
whom  he  then  wrote,  he  ia  now  enabled  to 
give  it  herew 


<«  <  Amtterdam^  Aftg.  2&,  1617« 
'*  ^  After  writing  to  you  fhmi  Paris,  a 
piece  of  information  came  to  my  knowledge 
which  has  brought  me  here  in  all  haite*  I 
learnt  that  the  Snt  Paul  Potter,  belbng^ing 
to  the  Burgomaster  Hoguer,  would  be  sold 
in  the  course  of  a  fbw  days,  and  that  seve- 
ral amateurs  were  on  the  look-out  fbr  it* 

*^  *  A  few  days  ago  Monsieur  le  R.  did 
me  the  honour  of  a  call^  evidently  fbr  the 
purpose  of  learning  my  movements  fbr  the 
rest  of  the  season.  The  conversation  turn- 
ed on  the  beauty  of  the  south  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  fearing  that  my  views 
might  have  been  directed  towards  Flanders 
or  Holland,  he  strongly  tecommended  my 
seeing  the  banks  of  the  Loire  befbre  lea' 


the  proper  arrangement  for  tho  payment  of     ving  France,  especially  as  the  vinti^  was 


the  whole  should  be  made,  and  the  money 
received  from  England.  On  the  second 
occasion,  therefore,  a&  ht  was  prepared  for 
the  affair,  whatever  shape  it  might  assume, 
he  set  off  immediately  for  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate wiUi  the  gentleman  who  he  was  in- 
formed had  been  named  as  agent  for  the 
disposal  of  these  pictures,  being  anxious  to 
secure  for  this  country  so  celebrated  a  col- 
lection if  it  were  possible. 

'^  On  Mr  Budianan*s  arrival  in  Paris 
he  found  that  the  pictures,  although  still  on 
the  walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Talle3rrand,  had 


fast  approaching.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
long  intended  to  make  an  excursion  to  Or- 
leans, Tours,  &C.  and  had  some  thoughts 
of  going  there  before  returning  to  England* 
This  seemed  to  quiet  his  suspicions  of 
finding  me  a  competitor  in  the  north  ;  for 
having  so  recently  purchased  the  Tfdley- 
rand  Collection,  which  excited  some  degree 
of  jealousy  among  the  Parisiani^  he  ima^ 
gined  to  find  me  his  opponent  also  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland.  I  inquired  where  he 
meant  to  spend  the  autumn ;  when  he  said 
he  was  going  in  the  course  of  a  short  time« 


been  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of    on  account  of  his  health,  to  drink  the  mi- 


Monsieur  Bonnemaison ;  and  as  he  was  in 
formed  diat  several  competitors  for  them 
had  come  into  Uie  field,  he  lost  no  time  in 
concluding  a  transaction  with  that  gentie- 
man,  by  which  he  was  to  pay  320,000 
firaacs  for  the  collection  as  it  stood  descri- 
bed in  the  printed  catalogue,  which  con- 


neral  waters  of  Mont^^Or.  Af^er  some 
farther  conversation  upon  indifferent  mat- 
ters, he  then  took  his  leave  of  me,  and  we 
parted,  wishing  eadi  other  honne  $anU  et 
tf  ft  hon  voifoge* 

^^  ^  Having  learned  that  much  interest 
was  likely  to  be  excited  among  the  amateurs 
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Mi 


mthj»fiMyrlflr,iad]iMriiigt]uitilwaf  tbt     or  Bhl4d  jmH  iMietd  la  piiaitg4hftg>ittiw 
sntention  of  Monneur  k  R.  and  some  ol    w«  «bCakifld  them,  and  dv»ve  i^'  ta  tl^e^ 


hb  fHendi  to  leave  Paris  in  the  otawnt  of  a 
«oiiple*of  dm  ibr  Amsteidlunt  I  had  mj 
passport  vueby  the  mioistee  of  ^>oUce  fot 
Brussels)  and  set  off  the  leUowiag  after- 
.noon  in  a  li^ttraTelliag.caleah»  aoeompa* 
lued  by  Mrs  B.  and  my  scnrant  Antoiaei 
ad  old  campaigner.  We  travelled  all  nlff^t^ 


post,  when  I  handed  out  to  the  guard  of 
the  night  mr  pas^rt,  and  a  small  piece 
of  paper  encksinp  a  Napoleon,  saying  ra« 
ther  loudly,  *  Voilsl,  Monsieur,  mon  passe- 
port,  et  Tordre  du  Gouverncur/  The  order 
was  instantly  reoognized;  and  the  masnre 
gates  moved  on  thdr  hinges.    The  folhwr- 


as  is  usual  in  France^  and  the  foUoinng    iog  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Bfeda^  at  aa 


morning  stopped  for  a  couple  of  hours  at 
Cambray,  to  see  the  Britbh  troops  review- 
ed by  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  *  having 
just  readied  that  {dace .  as'  hia  Grace  had 
got  upon  die  ground.  The  day  was  beau« 
tiM,  and  the  troops  made  a  most  brilliant 
ajqpearance^ 

<^  *  From  Cambray  we  passed  over  much 


ei^  hour,  and  by  the  route  of  Gorcum. 
and  Utrecht  w»  amved  at  Amsterdam  the 
same  evening* 

*'*'  *  It  now  became  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  seethe  collection  of  Van  Ho- 
fuer  privately,  without  encountering  my 
Parisian  friends.  This  I  easily  succeeded 
m  doing  through  the  means  of  the  bankers 
gnmnd^odebrated  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  on  wh<xn  I  1^  credits;  while,  to  keep 
got  by  the  afltemoon  to  Valenciennes,  the  competitors  in  the  dark  as  to  my  inten- 
siege  of  whidi'oocupied  so  much  attention  tions,  I  adopted  the  following  projet.-^ 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution.  From  ,  **  ^  Antoine,  as  I  have  idready  said,  ia 
thence,  the  next  point  which  brou^t  us  up  an  old  campugner,  and  a  fellow  of  much 
was  the  HQtd  Royal  of  Brussels.  humour  and  drollery,  with  a  countenance 

^  ^  After  waiting  on  old  Gaumare,  the  of  most  immovable  muscle.  He  was  well 
banker,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  known  as  Antoine  to  all  my  Parisian 
calling  upon  Monsieur  Van  Rejmdaers,  to  friends ;  but  when  tolerably  rouged,  with 
see  his  two  celebrated  pictures  by  Hobbima,     a  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  a  well*powder* 


which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I 
purchased,  along  with  a  fine  Philip  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Backbuysen,  for  40,000 
ftancs,  whicfa,  although  it  may  appear  a 
good  price  to  give  off  hand,  yet,  next  to 
Mr  Gray^s  large  Hobbima,  at  Homsey,  I 
consider  these  to  be  about  the  best  pictures 
of  the  master  which  I  have  seen  ;  and  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  as  I  was  only  a  few 
hours  a-head  of  several  connoisseurs,  who 
bad  set  off  like  myself  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  carried  heavy  metidr  This,  to 
begin  with,  I  consider  to  be  a  pretty  little 
acquisition. 

*^  ^  Being  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  to 
Antwerp  to  see  the  picture  of  the  Chapeau 
de  Paillc,  and  three  other  fine  pictures,  by 
Rubens,  wliich  are  soon  to' be  sold,  we  left 
Brussels  after  dinner,  intending  to  remain 
at  Antwerp  during  the  night ;  but,  on  con- 
sidering the  risk  I  ran  of  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Hoguer^s  pictures  a  day 
previous  to  the  sale,  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  form  a  judgment  on  their  merits,  I  de- 
termined on  passing  through  Antwerp 
without  stopping.  We  arrived  at  that  city 
in  time  to  gain  admittuice,  although  the 
gates  had  been  shut,  and  were  re-opened 
to  us  per  favour ;  but  at  the  post-house  we 
were  informed  that  no  one  could  get  out 
without  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the 
place ;  being  determined,  however,  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  having  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  hire  of  fresh  horses  whether  we  should 


ed  wig,  no  one  could  imagine  he  had  ever, 
before  seen  Monsieur  JolU.  My  own  at* 
tendance  at  the  sale,  as  a  bidder,  would 
have^been  imprudent,  and  was  Ukely  to 
meet  with  opposition  from  more  quarters 
than  one ;  I  therefore  determined  on  relin- 
quishing the  contest  to  Monsieur  Jolli,t 
who,  having  received  his  instructions,  ac- 
quitted hinMelf  d  merveiUe,  and  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  his  name  entered  in  tlia 
sale»roll  of  the  Burgomaster  Hoguer  as  the 
purchaser  of  the  famous  young  bull  of  Paul 
Potter,  for  ^925  guilders ;  and  of  being 
eongratulated  by  many  of  the  dilettanti 
present,  as  a  gentleman  of  most  undoubted 
taste  and  good  judgment-)" 

*'^  ^  The  aid  which  this  auxiliary  aiford<^ 
ed,  enabled  me  to  enter  the  room  as  an  in- 
difierent  observer.  The  first  person  who 
caught  my  eye  was  Monsieur  le  R.  whom 
I  had  so  lately  left  in  Pans.  We  recog-. 
nized  each  other  with  a  laUgh— *  £h  bien. 
Monsieur,  comment  vous  trouvez  vous  dea 
eaux  du  Mont-d*Or  P'-^  £t  vous.  Men. 
sieur,  que  dites  vous  de  la  belle  Statute  de 
Jeanne  d*Acre  sur  la  place  d^Orleans  ?^  '^ 

Many  people,  however,  will  think 
that  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
book  is  its  Appendix:,  wnere  Mr  B^ 
gives  us  some  of  the  results  of  the 
long  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  mo- 
nuel  part  of  the  art — ^if  we  may  speak 
so»    We  are  happy  to  see,  that  h& 


*  Tlw  tmny  ^  ooeupatSon. 

t  This  picture  tras  sold  by  Mr  Chiiftie,  at  the  sale  of  Mr  Watun  Taylor'a  pietukas  in  1813,  lor 
ISlO  guhiMs,  when  there  was  a  itrontf  cginpetition  for  It 


*4«  BufAanan't  Mmuoirt  tf  PahUing. 

meam  to  gire  us  a  larger  work  on 
these  subjects^  and  have  no  doubt 
such  a  book  would  have  very  great 
success  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
following  passages  will,  we  are  sure, 
excite  in  our  readers  a  desire  for  more 
of  the  same  diet. 


*^  It  must  always  be  interesting  to  the 
connoisseur  as  wdl  as  to  the  painter,  to 
know  something  of  the  manner  in  which 
die  great  painters  executed  those  worics 
which  have  at  all  periods  been  regarded  as 
the  diefk-d*oeuvre  of  art. 

*'  On  the  removal  of  many  of  the  fine 
pictures  from  Itsly  to  Paris,  it  was  found, 
on  inspection,  thai  the  painting  in  many 
of  these  was  beginning  to  separate  from 


CNov. 

ways,  aoeordlDg  toils  iubi«MK» or  quality ; 
sometimes  by  uqutds,  sometiines  by  redu- 
dng  it  with  pUmioe-stone,  or  instruments, 
until  there  at  last  remains  the  thin  Shell  of 
paint  only  which  constitutes  the  picture, 
and  winch  roust  again  be  secured  by  a  Mu- 
tinous amlicadonto  a  fresh  canvas;  2[ux 
which,  ure  gauze  and  paste  which  have  co- 
vered the  front,  are  carefully  removed  with 
lukewarm  water,  cautiously  and  sparingly 
applied. 

*  *^  Mr.  Ha^uin  mentioned,  that  in  aU 
the  works  of  Ranha^which  he  had  trans- 
ferred  from  the  oldpannels  to  canvas,  there 
appeared  on  the  white  ground  of  the  pic- 
ture a  very  fine  but  firm  line  in  black  cray- 
on, or,  what  he  termed  pierre  ^Jialie ; 
that  this  fine  line,  or  first  tracing  of' his 


the  impression^  or  ground  of  the  picture/     subject,  was  afterwards  strengthened  with 


and  that  it  became  absolutely  necessa^^ 
ly  to  have  the  same  secured  to  prevent 
the  total  ruin  of  these  magnificent  works. 
Monsieur  Hacquin  of  Paris,  a  most  distin- 
guished artist  for  his  skill  in  removing  an- 
cient pictures  froifi  the  canvas  or  pannel  on 
which  they  had  been  painted,  was  applied 


the  pencil  by  a  transparent  brownish,  or 
bist^  colour,  called  by  the  French  paint- 
ers stil  du  grain  ;  and  that  in  some  instan- 
ces he  had  hatched  in  the  shadows  with  a 
black  crayon,  resembling  the  lines  of  an 
engraving,  before  he  conunenced  any  co- 
lour whatever  on  his  picture.  He  then  ap- 


to  by  the  directors  of  the  French  Museum-     peared  to  have  passed  a  thin  transparent 


to  transfer  several  of  those  works  to  fresh 
canvas,  which  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
Hty  and  judgment ;  among  others,  the  St 
Peter  martyr,  of  Titian,  the  St  Cecilia  of 
Raphael,  die  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael, 
where  an  angel  scatters  flowers,  and  many 
others  of  the  first  importance.  Having  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  those  which  he  did  for 
the  Museum,  he  was  likewise  employed  by 
Monsieur  Bonnemaison  to  transfer  those 
capital  pictures,  which  are  mentioned  in 
this  work  at  page  39,  from  their  ancient 
pannels  to  canvas  ;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
this  operation  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  was  actually  the  first  process 
of  pamting  made  use  of  in  these  composi- 
tions, so  the  author  of  these  sketdies  re- 
quested him  to  Rtate  what  were  the  appear- 
ances which  presented  themselves  when  he 
had  removed  the  whole  of  the  wood,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  white  ground  which 
received  the  impression  of  the  picture,  and 
on  which  the  same  had  originally  been 
painted. 

"  All  the  pictures  of  that  period  were 


glazing  over  this  preparation,  generally  of 
a  warm  hue,  somewhat  Hke  mummy,  over 
which  he  painted  his  picture. 

^^  The  following  particulars  of -the  ap- 
pearance which  several  of  these  camtel 
works  presented  are  copied  verbatim  from 
Mr.  Hacquia*s  own  memoranda,  i^ich  he 
was  so  obliging  as  to  permit  the'  author  of* 
these  sketdies  to  copy  from  his  manu- 
scripts. 

I. 

'    '*  LA  STE.  FAMILLE  DE  BAFHAEL. 

••  '  Peinte  sur  une  impression  blanphe, 
composed  de  craie  et  blanc  d'Kspagne,  de- 
lay es  dans  de  la^coUe  de  parchemin. 

"  '  Avant  de  peindre  sur  ce  fond  blanc, 
il  avait  passe  dessus  un  l^er  glaci  dc 
blanc  et  de  jaune  I  Thuilc.  Sur  se  glaci  il 
dessin^  son  sujet  ayec  un  crayon  noir  ; 
puis,  il  a  suivi  ce  trait  avec  un  pinceau 
fin,  tremp^  dans  du  stil  de  grain. 

"  '  Attendu  de  glaci  dont  j'ai  parle  cy 
dessus,  Tebauche  etait  peu   visible,  roais 


prepared  with  grounds  composed  of  pipe-  f  ^f  cependant  pour  voir  qu'en  terminant 
day  highly  burned,  and  findy  pounded,  "  Jf  "^^^"^  ^/  ^^^  tableau,  Raphad  a  rdeve 
^x^mJ\  w:»1i  .  wwt«^l^;/^««  />r<.Kaiir  ««.i  <?«««       "^  ^ras  de  1  ange  nui  reuand  des  fleurs. 


mixed  with  a  proportion  of  chalk,  and  form- 
ed  into  a  substance  with  bbUed  parchment, 
or  the  skins  offish.  For  the  better  under- 
Standing  how  this  could  be  got  at,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  explain,  that  when  such  an  opera- 
tion is  about  te  be  performed,  the  picture  it- 
self is  covered  with  a  very  fine  gauze,  laid 
ever  it  with  a  thin  paste,  so  as  perfectly  to  se- 
cure the  paint  itsdf.  It  is  then  turned  face 
downwards,  and  the  wood  plimed  away  un- 
til at  arrives  at  the  ground  or  preparation 


ange  qui  repand  des  fleurs. 
Ce  repentir  etoit  tris  risible,  le  double  trait 
se  remarquait  .lisement.'  " 

II. 

"  LA  VIERGE  AU   DONATAIRE  DE  HA 
PHAEL— DITE  DA  FOLTGNO. 

"  '  La  m£me  impression  qu*au  precc 
dent,  mds  sans  glad  a  Thuile  dessus.  L 
trait  fait  au  crayon  noir,  recouvert  avec  d; 
stU  de  grain,   et  ebauch^  avec  le  ph 


on  which  the  picture  itsdf  has  been  paint-  grand  soin.  Cette  ebauche  sans  aucun  rt 
ed.  This  ground  itsdf  being,  as  already'  pcntir  presentait  Paspect  d'un  tableau  te 
stated,  of  pipe-clay,  if  removed  in  various     min^.* " 
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We  (earnestly  r^eoommend  the  whole 
of  these  remarks  to  the  attentioti  of 
every  artist  who  wishes  to  produce, 
and  the  concluding  part  of  them  to 
every  collector  who  possesses,  fine 
paintings — and  we  take  our  leave  for 
the  present  of  Mr  Buchanan,  with  re- 
peating our  wish  that  he  may  proceed 
diligently  in  the  larger  Treatise,  which 
he  has  promised  in  the  concluding 
sentence^  of  our  last  quotation.  IVom 
the  contents  of  his  present  book,  we 
certainly  think  that  the  New  National 
Gallery,  (late  Mr  Angerstein's,)  which 
as  yet  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
pictures  imported  by  Mr  Buchanan, 
would  gain  much,  if  his  personal  ser- 
vices could  be  secured  to  it  in  a  per- 
manent way,  and  should  be  most  hap- 
py to  hear  of  his  being  in  that  method 
rewarded  for  the  benefits  which  he  un- 
questionably has  conferred  on  the  art  of 
England.  We  are  mistaken  if  there  be 
any  ^eat  choice  of  equally  accomplish- 
ed superintendants  for  such  an  institu- 
tion— an  institution  which,  from  vari- 
ous but  obvious  enough  circumstances, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  swallow  up,  ere 
very  many  years  pass  away,  a  prodi- 
gious proportion  of  the  masterpieces 
of  art  already  in  England ;  and  which, 
we  also  hope  and  trust,  will  compete 
successfully  against  all  competitors, 
whether  royal  or  imperial,  wher^er 
works  of  real  importance  come  into  • 
the  market  on  the  Continent.  An  in- 
stitution, we  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
which  many  centuries  hence  will  con- 
tinue to  be  associated  in  the  gratefid 
minds  of  Britons  with  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  most  accomplished,  as 
well  as  liberal  and  munificent  patron 
of  the  Fine  Arts  that  has  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  these  realms  since  the 
days  of  Charles  I.* 

We  certainly  owe  an  apology  to  Mr 
Buchanan  for  having  named  at  the 
head  of  one  article  his  respectable  oc- 
tavos, and  a  little  duodecimo,  entitled. 


"British  QALtBHiEfl  opAht.**  We 
^wished,  however,  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  in  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences, that  a  whole  litter  of  catchpen- 
nies of  this  description,  are  at  present 
infesting  the  shop- windows,  and  that 
these  Cockney  under-scrubs,  who  are 
.doing everything  in  their  power  to  dis- 
gust people  with  the  very  name  of  Art, 
must  be  put  down  effectually.  They 
have  long  been  creeping  about  in  the 
shape  of  Catalogues  Raisonnees,  news- 
paper paragraphs.  Magazine  articles, 
and  the  like ;  but  are  becoming  a  little 
too  impudent  in  this  newaffair  of  books. 
>The  puppy  who  has  perpetrated  the 
thing  before  us,  surprised  us  exceed- 
ingly by  saying  in  his  preface,  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  contributing  essays 
on  pictorial  matters  to  Messrs  ColburU 
and  Campbell's  periodical.  If  this  be 
true,  what  a  pleasant  4)ccupation.  ,the 
author  of  Hohenliuden  and  0'Connor![s 
Child,  must  have  of  it,  in  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  after  the  commas  and  semi- 
colons  of  this  worthy !  The  creature  is 
evidently  a  Cockney  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  His  ignorance  is  truly  a  thing 
by  itself.  Conceive  only  of  a  connois- 
seur who  writes  whole  books  on  Art, 
informing  the  world,  as  this  hero  does 
in  the  53d  page  of  his  work,  that  the 
pictures  in  the  Titian  Gallery  at  Blen- 
heim "  are  almost  as  little  known  and 
visited  as  if  they  were  of  no  value  at 
all" ! ! !  Sixty  miles  is  no  doubt  a  ter- 
rible journey  from  the  Monument ;  yet 
we  really  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
achievement  set  forth  with  quite  so 
many  airs.  "  Little  known,"  indeed  I 
It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
think  of  criticising  a  creature  of  this 
order ;  but  we  shall  make  our  printer 
transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  little  mor^ 
feaus  of  his  composition,  enough  to 
give  our  readers  a  laugh,  rfind  to  ex- 
tinguish the  abortion.  What,  then, 
can  be  more  perfectly  intolerable  than 
such  stufi^as 


•  •  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  say,  en  passant^  that  the  want  of  a  fit  royal  residence  in  the 
iretrop6lis  of  this  great  empire,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world,  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation  ?  Make  a  palace  such  as  England  ought  to  place  her  King  in — there  is  plenty 
of  room  and  plenty  of  magnificent  situations  in  the  Park — and  let  the  National  Gallery 
of  Pictures,  and  the  libtary  which  the  King  has  latdy  presented  to  the  nation,  fbrm 
part  of  the  same  structure.  The  expense  of  a  thing  so  absolutely  necessary  to  a  great 
nation,  is  not  worth  talking  about  No  more  taxes  should  be  reduced  until  this  is  pro- 
vided  for.  Is  there  any  one  who  reflects  with  pleasure  that  many  private  noblemen  are 
at  this  moment  in  possession  of  town-palaoes  in  every  possible  respect  superior  to  Carltim- 
House  ?  And,  by  all  means,  give  Joseph  Hume  a  part  of  the  ocmtiact,  fyt  this  is  tho 
age  of  ccmctliation. 
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Brki9h  GoUerici  qfAfi. 


C^pr. 


^  Th$^oo4<fvoiiiptuo¥t4sipresHoH  tha^ 
Bsenu  to  pour  from  ike  hack  of  Venus,  and 
the  ettence  of  the  same  expressbn  that  is 
concentrated  In  her  eager  look,  are  verj 
fine." 

Or, 

II. 

•*  There  is  a  bit  of  sky-blae  drapeiy 
about  the  nedc  (/  think)  of  the  Cupid,  wmch 
produces  a  singuhur  eSkcL  It  looks  likea 
Sttle  fragment  of  the  heaven  from  whidi  he 
may  be  sspposed  to  ha^re  just  descended  ;  as 
if  me  very  element  itself  had  dung  to  Mm 
in  fondness^  and  would  not  Jfe  shtScen  ^*' 

But  what  follows  ? 

*^  Hie  old  man  who  shows  the  pictures 
told  me  that  this  bit  of  drapery  was  added 
by  the  artist  who  wa^  employed  many 
yean  ago  to  clean  and  put  them  in  order. 
I  can  scarcely  beUeve  tlus.*' 

III. 
* '  The  Dejanira  is  magnificent.  She  sits 
across  his  knees,  with  one  arm  passed 
round  his  neck  ;  and  from  every  point  of 
^herjbrm  there  seems  to  exude ^  as  it  were, 
an  atnU>sphere  of  desire,  which  spreads  it- 
jelfon  aU  the  objects  present,  steeping  tJtem 
aU  t9  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  scene. 
The  lovers  are  seated  on  the  lion's  skin 
which  Hercules  has  thrown  off;  and  the 
extremity  of  this  is  made  to  curl  up  above 
their  heads,  as  if  supporting  an  Imaginary 
canopy  over  thenu  Such,  at  least,  is 
ITS  EFFECT  TO  ME  ! !  At  the  Same  time 
it  seems  self-supported,  and  instinct  with 
life  ;  and  tnus  calls  up  an  image  of  the 
iortUy  beast  that  once  wore  it  in  this  fa- 
*hion,  as  he  sought  his  mate  in  their  native 
moods.** 

IV. 

*'  The  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time 
:perfectly  natural  and  graceful  involution 
cfiheMmbs,  produces  an  admirable  effect;; 
,and  it  seems  also  to  have  some  mysterious 
-connexion  with,  or  reference  U),.ihe  mingled 
and  involved  feelings  of  the  beautiful  but 
t>etrayed  Ariadne,  as  these  are  represented 
In  her  facfi  and  action.  She  seems  per- 
plexed and  hampered,'*  &c. 

V. 

There  is  another  back^~oi  which  he 
^eemB  to  be  pnrtiiciiharl^  enamottred. 

^^  The  next,  and  last  picture  but  one,  is 
JupHer,  Juno,  and  lo.  Neither  my  notes 
made  at  the  time  of  seeing  these  works, 
nor  my  memory,  enable  me  to  ^ve  a  de- 
seription  of  the  composition  of  this  picture, 
or  the  attitudes  of  the  figures.  Perhapiw-* 
(lor  now.4i«daya  one  is  expected  to  be  able 
t9  aoiount  for  everjrihingV^perhaps  this 
has  arisen  from  the  absorbhig  effectof  oae 
particular  >point  in  the  pidme,  which  £m.* 
einated  my  senses  at  tht  time,>and  haadwck 
upon  my  memory  ever  since,  to  the  exdu« 
sion  of  all  the  relt    Thii  it  thx  bacx  qf 


the  Juno  i  ^shksh^  0$  a  pkH  (^ paimtimg  of 
human  Jlesh,  kindling  with  aUihe  isOermai 
glow  qf  health,  and  the  eaetemai  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  surpasses  an3rtMng  I 
ever  saw.  No  Nature  itself  was  ever  finer ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  no  finer  than  Na- 
ture is.  In  foct,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur. 
poses  the  same  as  Nature,  as  far  as  r^^urds 
the  faculty  of  sight*' 

VI. 

There  is  great  profhndity  in  die 
two  following : 

^^  Titian  was  the  least  in  die  world  of  an 
egotist — in  his  works,  I  mean*  He  sought 
to  exhibit  and  impress  the  merits  of  Ht 
subject,  not  of  himself ;  and  his  subject,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  the  influence  of 
female  beauty— not  the  beauty  of  the  hu.^ 
man  form,  but  of  the  female  form :  and 
those  who  can  visit  these  pictures,  in  how- 
ever cursory  a  manner,  and  not  carry  away 
the  sting  of  that  beauty  in  their  minds, 
there  to  remain  for  ever,  are  not  made  of 
^  penetrable  stufil*  Probably  there  are  ex* 
isting  at  present,  and  have  been  at  any 
given  time,  forms  and  faces  that. are  mort 
beautiful  than  anypittdlorehitel  everpro- 
duced,^* 

VII. 

<'  In  those  pictures  the  expression  goes 
for  almost  nothing.  They  are  appeals  to 
the  senses  alone.  You  can  actually,  as  it 
were,  taste  the  flavour  of  them  on  the  pa- 
late.*' ^ 

'  VIII. 

The  modesty  of  the  fbllowiag  k 
equally  distingiiished.  The  humble 
scribe  hopes  onb/  to  rival  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  poems  in  Wordsw(»th, 
or  indeed  in  the  English  language. 

**  To  those  who  have  not  already  seen 
the.  princely  domain  of  the  Ead  of  Egrep 
mont  at  Petworth,  I  would  fiun  convey 
such  a  notion  of  it,  that  till  they  set  out  and 
^isit  it  for  themselves,  it  may  thus  dxpell  in 
the  distance  before  tlienif  like  a  briglit  ^ot 
in  the  land  of  promise;  secure  that,  when 
fhey  do  visit  it,  I  shall  not,  in  so  doing, 
have  anticipated  the  impressions  they  vml 
receive  irom  it,  but  only  have  prepared  die 
way  for  those  impressions,  and  thus  render- 
ed their  efi^ect  more  certain  and  more  last- 
ing. And  yet  it  is  presuH^uous  in  me 
to  reckon  on  being  able  to  accomplish  this. 
The  utmost  loan  hope  to  do  is  iofurniA 
another  *  Yaraow  ukvisited*  to  those 
who  will  never  see  Petworth  but  in  hope 
and  intention.** 

XX. 

The  next  is  a  grand  burst  udeed. 

^*  On  now  entering  the  gate  nearert  to 
the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn,  I  need  not  odl 
upon  bim  to  dismiss  from  his  mind'i^  me« 
morv  of  that  which  has  justbeoi  oecupying 
it ;  for  the  scene  of  endbantment  and  beauty 
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diat  vi^  burst  upon  hii  delighted  senses  is  «  klmbo— cbii  hat  on  one  side — all  in  erini« 


not  of  a  nature  to  permit  anythinff  else  to 
interfere  with  it ; — Wee  a  lovely  ana  beloved 
iride  on  her  bridal  day,  it  must  and  xtitt 
hold  andjbe^  not  only  hi*  fielings  and  affec^ 
iionsy  but  hii  fancy--hi9  imagination~~^i$ 
whole  soul  undividedly.     Oh !  there  it  a 
set  of  chords  in  the  human  mind  whidi 
cannot  ehoote  but  vibrate  and  respond  to 
the  impressiona  which  cOme  to  them  from 
external  nature — ^which  cannot  ehoote  but 
do  this  independently  of  all  previous  know- 
ledge, of  all  halnt,  of  all  association!  Take* 
a  savage  firom  his  native  q>ot — who  has 
never  seen  anything  but  his  own  cabin,  the 
glen  in  which  it  stands,  ^e  mountain 
atream  where  he  dakes  his  thirst,  and  the ' 
eternal  woods  through  which  he  pursues 
his  prey ;  and  place  him  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  sc^e  a&  that  whidi  will  greet  the 
spectator  when  he  has  entered  a  few  paces 
within  the  walls  of  Petworth  Park ;  and 
if  he  be  not  moved,  rapt,  and  inured  wiUi 
feelings  of  delight,  almost  equivalent  to  in 
dq^reet  and  retembUuff  in  kind^  those  •»- 
0tinctit>e  ones  which  would  come  upon  him 
ai  the  first  sight  qfa  beauUfulfemaieofhis 
own  species,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
knowledge  which  comes  to  us  by  impulse, 
and  nothing  but  experience  can  be  trusted 
and  beUeved*" 

X.  , 

What  think  you  of  the  following 
description  of  a  clump  of  firs^  in  a  new 
ring  of  paling? 

*^  It  rises  in  this  way  for  a  considerable 
distance,  in  a  rich  semicircular  sweep  of 
lawn,  with  only  one  dump  of  firs  and  lar- 
ches placed  at  about  the  middle  of  it,  sur- 
rounded by  a  regular  white  fence,  and 
looking  llf{e  a  single  jewelled  brooch  placed 
on  the  forehead  or  the  breast  of  a  rural 
beauty." 

XI. 

Here  is  a  touch  of  modesty  agsdn — 
^'  These  ladies  whose  presence  (for  it  is 
like  their  actual  presence !  ! !)  beautifies 
this  room,  must  aUow  their  names  fa  grace 
my  page  also,  in  order  that  the  existence 
ihey  owe  to  Vandyck — or  rather,  whidi  he 
nepaid  them  in  return  for  the  immortality 
which  ihey  bestowed  on  him~~^may  not  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  frames  zvhich  con* 
tain  their  pictures  /  /  /" 


son,— doublet,  trunkfaose,  and  all.  No- 
thing was  ever  done  in  its  way  more  spirit- 
ed than  tliis  portrait.  It  looks  as  little  of 
the  fine  gentleman  as  can  be^  and  as  much 
of  the  krd.  There  is  an  ur  about  it  mixed 
up  of  the  court  and  the  camp,  but  without 
a  touch  of  the  club-house.  I  should  ad- 
mire to  see  such  a-  ^  peer  of  the  rea^n'  at 
this  walk  into  White  s  Subscription*room, 
without  taldng  his  hat  off,  and  plant  him- 
sdf  pleasantly  before  the  fire!  How  my 
Lord  A  would  qui2  his  queer  dress, 

and  Sir  B«  C  turn  pale  at  his  plebdan  gait, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr  D-*-  decamp  at  onoa 
without  waiting  to  inquire  who  he  was  I** 

xni. 
Tom  Cnnpbdl,  who  has  been  the 
King's  pensioner  for  twenty  years  or 
more^  to  the  extent  of  L.900  per  an- 
num^ roust  have  corrected  the  proof 
of  the  following  bit  with  a  particular- 

Sr  high  and  noole  feeling  of  satlsfac- 
on: — 

"  Through  the  Queen's  Dressii^-room, 
whidi  follows,  the  visitor  may  pass  as 
quickly  as  he  pleases  ;  for  it  is  filled  with 

PORTRAITS  OP  QuEElr  ChARLOTT£*S 
FAMILY,  EXECUTED  ^A8  BADLY  AS 
THEYCAK  WELL  BE,  but  BETTER  THAK 
SUCH  UNSIGHTLY-LOOKIMO  PERSpK- 
AOES  DESERYEP," 

XIY. 

Of  a  portrait  of  Aretine  at  Windsor 
we  are  mformed^  that 

*^  It  seems  to  flicker  before  the  eye  with 
ai^arent  motion, — so  instinct  is  it  with  th^ 
very  life  of  mindJ** 

And  farther^  we  are  informed^  that-^ 

^^  It  is  a  full  front  face,  very  thin  and 
ahrunken,  but  lightly  touched  all  ovetf  with 
the  carnations  of  bodily  as  wdl  as  mental 
health.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  seems  to  have  chosen  it 
as  the  model  from  which  he  has  made  out 
his  strange  head  of  Ugolino — in  his  picture 
of  that  name,  firom  Dante.  At  least  my 
memory  greatly  deceives  me  if  there  is  not 
a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two 
heads— both  in  shape,  position,  and  gene- 
ral character.  Jf  1  am  right,  this  may  ac» 
count  for  that  work  being,  so  com^kte  <i 
failure  as  it  is  /" 


XII. 

We  are  now  at  Windsor  Castle— 
and  of  course  sneer  as  we  please  at 
hoih  nobles  and  princes.  Conceive  of 
the  following  from  some  Grub-stareet 
grub: — 

^^  Here  is  Holbdn*a  capital  portrait  of 
Lord  Suney.  There  he  stands,  over  the 
door,  with  his  legs  boldly  planted  wide 
apart,  not  crossed  mincingly— Jiii  arms  a« 

Vou  XVI. 


XV. 

We  »re  afflicted  by  hearing  from 
such  authority  (at  p.  X27>)  thut  it  has 
not 

^*  Hitherto  been  the  fashion  to  examine 
and  mticise  the  prodtietiouB  of  painting  in 
the  samt  manner  as  it  has  those  of  the.siau 
ter  art,  poetry;  though  both  evidcBdj 
proceed  upon  the  same  piindples^  m^mm 
at  the  same  end»" 

S  U 
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CNor. 


XFI. 


.  The  Ibllowing  is  simply  and  unaf- 
fectedly good. 

''  There  is  no  denying  that  these  'old 
masters '  had  a  something  in  than  whieh 
we,  of  the  present  time,  may  m  rain  hopo 
to  imitate.  But  we  can,  if  we  please,  do 
what  is  perhaps  ahnost  as  good  a  thing ; 
we  can  duly  admire  and  appreciate  their 
exquisite  works." 

He  is  always  gr^t  in  descrihing 
gentlemen's  places.  Take  the  follow- 
ing about  Knowle  Park — 

•*  Jmmediatdy  you pas9  the  lodge $^  ^re 
riset  before  you,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  a  noble  mass  of  foliage, 
consisting  of  cnks,  beedies,  and  diesnut 
trees,  finely  blended  and  contrasted  toge« 
ther  in  point  of  diade  and  colour,  but  wear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  solid  impenetrable 
body,  rismg  like  a  green  wall,  to  shut  out 
all  intruders  from  the  imaginary  scene  be- 
yond. The  bright  gravel  road, — ^which  in- 
tersects the  ridb  turf  between  this  mass  of 
trees  and  the  spot  where  you  enter  the  park, 
.^branches  into  two,  just  as  it  reaches  the 
trees,  and  tnerces  into  the  thick  of  them  in 
Opposite  durections." 

XVlIIr 

**  The  face  of  Silenus  I  wiH  compare,  for 
the  quantity  oi  expression  it  includes,  to 
that  of  tlie  chUd  in  Wilkie*s  '  Cut  Finger.' 
With  the  exception  of  that,  I  have  seen  no 
expression  which  so  '  o*er-informs  its  tene- 
ment of  day.*  tTie  Jleth  seems  literally 
melting  away  -with  the  meaning  that  is 
Jtowing  in  upon  it,  and  is  ready  to  hurst 
with  overmuch  excitement,** 

XIX. 

The  following  is  clear  and  philoso- 
phical .• — 

^'  I  should  say,  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
and  the  Venus  ae'  Medici,  that  the  former 
is  the  finest  work  in  the  world,  as  it  re- 
spects the  art  and  the  spectator,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  finest  as  it  respects  the  artist — that 
the  former  is  calculated  to  do  most  good  in 
the  world  now  it  is  produced,  and  is  there- 
fore ithe  most  valuable ;  but  that  the  lat. 
ter  required,  not  only  greater  natural  genius 
in  the  artist  who  pro&ced  it,  but  greater 
knowledge,  taste,  and  practical  sklU." 

.XX. 

*'-The next  room  is  'Lady  Betty  Oer- 
main^sBed-toom**  The  tery  names  of  these 
places,  even  without  the  sight  of  them, 
xaiRy  one  back  half  a  dozen  generations. 
Thisioom^  and*  Ttae'Spanf^ed  Bed-room,* 
j^ch  follows,  ooBtaiB  nothing  worthy  of 
remalkk)  except  h>me  curious  old  faded 
ispeMzy^aiid  a iioble  eibony  wardrobe, ibu 
seems  to  tell  of  fine  old  sUk  dresses  that. 


^in  default  of  a  wearer,  oould  stand  aIonc»; 
and  go  to  court  by  themselves,— so  st^ 
stately f  rt^gUng,  and  alive,  does  the  very 
imagination  of  them  se^n.*' 


XXI. 


The  visitors  of  Dulwich  Collie  are 
thus  admonished :-~ 

''Let  them,  as  theyptirsue  the  graee- 
fttlhr  winding  and  picturesque  road  that 
leads  to  the  village,  watch  <throagh  the  un- 
clothed hedge-rows)  thb  various  changes  in 
^  prospect  on  eiUier  hand — ^whidi  they 
cannot  ck>  in  summer,  and  whidi  would 
Scarcdy  lode  more  lovefy  if  they  eould  ;— 
let  them  Usten  to  the  low  call  of  the  robin-^ 
redbreast,  as  he  flits  partly  from  the  rosd-> 
side  at  their  approach,  or  sings  wildly  rmeei 
as  he  perches  himself  on  the  topmost  tw^ 
ofroNDEB,  THORN,  that  hss  been  suffered 
to  outgrow  the  rest  of  the  close-cut  hedge  ^ 
— riK AT.LT,  let  them,  as  they  arrive  at  and 
are  about  to  enter  the  Gallery,  turn  to  ift^ 
Uttle  upland  that  faces  it  at  a  short  distance^ 
heaving  its  green  hosom  into  a  gentle  sweep^ 
and  looking  as  bright  and  happy  beneath 
the  winter  sun  as  it  does  beneaA  the  tum^ 
men 

"  The  reader  must  not  timik  that  I  am 
heedlessly  calling  upon  him  to  attend  to 
these  objects  of  external  nature,  instead  of 
leading  him  at  once  to  those  of  which  we 
f  re  more  immediatdy  in  search.  I  have 
purposdy  asked  him  to  fix  the  former  on 
ms  memory,  and  to  yield  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  their  influence  exclusively,  in  or- 
der that,  by  a  pleasing  and  not  abrupt  con- 
trast, he  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  blush,  the  bloom,  the  burning 
glow  of  beauty  that  will  fall  upon  his  senses 
from  the  rich  summer  of  Art  that  greet* 
him  on  his  entrance  to  this  exquisite  Gal- 
lery :  for  whatever  season  may  obtain  with- 
out, ¥rithin  these  walls  a  perpetual  sum- 
mer reigns,  and  difiuses  its  sweet  influence 
through  all  that  come,  in  virtue  of  those 
exquisite  works  of  the  flemish  landscape- 
painters  which  form  the  staple  of  this  col- 
lection.** 

XXIT. 

Apropos  to  a  picture  of  Peg  Wof- 
fington,  we  have  the  following  very  fine 
burst  of  wisdom : — 

"  If  the  lady  before  us — (for  a  lady  she 
was—one  of  Nature*s  own  making) — if  she 
chose  to  fling  away  the  gem  of  her  beauty, 
did  that  destroy  its  value  ? — or  was  it  the 
iess  a  gem  ?— Diamonds  have  been  lost  in 
the  dirt  of  London  streets ;  and  they  have 
been  found  there  again,  diamonds  as  they 
w^w  lost.!*' 

XXIII. 

The  volume  concludes  with  this 
piece  of  idiocy  and  impertinence : — 

'*  In  Oarrick*8  face,  fine  as  it  is,  there  is 
no  characteristic  expression   whatever — 
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nothing  but  that  mobility,  (or,  as  I  have  brows,>  there  is  that  general  want  of  indi- 

yentureid  to  call  k,  rolulultty,)  wfaidi  «na-  ¥iduaHzed  character  which  may  be  suj^m)- 

bled  it  to  become  *  all  things  to  all  men*'  aed  to  have  resulted  from  a  constant  as- 

A  similar  want  may,  I  think,  be  observed  sumption  of  that  of  some  other  person, 

in  the  faces  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Mr  There  is,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  repu- 

Mathews  himself,  as  represented  in  the  ted  author  of  the  Scotch  novels,  a  look  of 

busts  in  this  collection.  Indeed  I  will  ven-  worldly  wisdom,  (I  had  almost  said  cufim 

ture  to  point  out  (what  has,  I  believe,  not  ning^)  which  is    entirely  absent  in   the 

been  before  remarked)  a  very  striking  ge-  other." 

neral  resemblance  between  the  busts  of  i  .   j    i.  .  n    i. 

these  two  celebrated,  and  each  in  his  way.         This  kind  of  vermin  must  really  be 

unrivalled  persons.  In  both,  too,  (with  the  put  an  end  to.— We hi^  we  have  done 

excq>tion  of  an  intensely  penetrative  and  the  job*  ^ 

scrutinising  look  about  the  eyes  and  eye- 


SYMBOLIC  WILD-FLOWERS. 

This,  love^  is  the  blue  star-bosom'd  flowier^ 
Which  fond  maids  call  ForgeUme-^not ; 

And  can'st  thou  remember  the  twilight  hour; 
When  we  braided  its  stems  in  a  true-love-knot  ^ 

As,  arm  in  arm,  in  our  wild-wood  walk. 
Where  the  gor-cock  haunts  the  forest-springs, 

^rom  mossy  hillock,  and  tremulous  stalk. 
We  gather'd  the  loyely  scatterlings : 

There  was  little  Primrose^  passion  pale. 
That  peeps  with  a  shy  maid's  bashful  grace. 

From  her  bower  of  leaves,  through  her  gossamer  veil, 
Askance  on  young  April's  beamjr  face ; 

And  thine  own  Heath-bell  was  nestling  there. 
With  hopes  and  memories  richly  fraught ; 

And  Pansies,*  that  shadow,  in  vision  fair. 
The  passionate  bosom's  tend^rest  thought ; 

^  And  the  *'  Naiad"  Lily  was  glean'd  afar. 
Her  head  on  her  gentle  breast  reclining ; 
The  Flower  of  the  Cross,  and  Bethlem's  staTff 
High  hopes  and  promises  combining. 

And  another  bud  thou  wouH'st  idling  bring. 
With  hlushful  meanings,  and  shy  caress — 

For  We  loved  and  cherish'd  that  wilding  thing. 
Though  the  wise  call  it  Love-in-idleness,  % 

With  impulse  deeper,  in  darker  hour, 
We  gather'd,  of  brighter  things  unheeding— 

Kiss'd  it,  and  wept  o'er  the  desolate  .flower. 

Which  the  desolate  heart  names  Love-lies-bleeding, 

No,  love,  thou  wilt  never  forget  the  hour. 

Nor  the  communings  deep  of  the  hallowed  spot. 

Where  we  gather'd  each  sweet  symbolic  flower. 
And  around  them  wove  Forget-me-fiot. 


•  "  Pansies — that*8  for  thoughts." — Hamlet. 

f  Early  in  May  this  lovely  Uttle  flower  is  found  in  abundance  in  our  woods. 
i  This  is  another  variety  of  the  wild  pansy  Violet— .^^  the  little  western  flower,  ttutde 
purple  by  Love's  wound." 
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ON  TAB  mEClTROCAt  IKVLeKNCB  OF  THS  FBRIODTCAL  VUBLICAnOKf^ 
AKD  THE  INTBLLECTUAL  FBOORB88  OF  TBIS  COVKTRT. 

No.  r. 

Knofwiedge  is  of  such  a  quality,  that  the  more  a  man  knoweih,  the  mote  Ind'^ttetli 
his  desire  to  know. 

tP'its*  Commonwealth, 


Few  8a^}€Gt8  liave  teoeived  less  ckve* 
ful  and  minute  examination,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  less  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  than  the  vast 
and  rapid  progress  of  this  nation  in 
everything  connected  with  the  kn-. 
provement  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet 
what  subject  can  be  more  important, 
or  contain  within  itself  the  sources  of 
greater  interest  ?  Our  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
them,  ought  not,  however,  to  be  set 
down  to  apathy ;  it  arises  from  diffe- 
rent causes.  Our  advances  in  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life,  in  national 
wealth  and  power,  in  every  species  of 
knowledge,  and  in  literary  habits  and 
acquirements,  have  been  so  gradual, 
though  rapid,  that  we  are  as  little  sen- 
sible of  them^  as  a  person  who  is  con- 
stantly with  a  child,  is  of  his  increa- 
sing height ;  or,  perhaps,  a  more  close- 
ly fitting  companson  would  be,  that  of 
a  person  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  who, 
carried  along  with  her,  is  quite  insen- 
sible and  unaware  of  the  progress  she 
is  making.  Such  a  person,  however, 
has  an  advantage  over  the  Inhabitants 
of  a  country  advancing  rapidly  in  im- 
provement ;  for  he,  as  soon  as  he  goes 
upon  deck,  perceives  that  he  has  been 
carried  forward ;  whereas,  the  whole 
state  of  things,  as  it  existed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  being  forced  out  of  existence 
by  modem  improvements,  there  is  no 
immediate  and  palpable  standard  by 
which  we  can  compare  our  present 
with  our  by-gone  condition. 

Of  this  we  shall.be  sensible,  if  we 
endeavour  to  contrast  the  domestic 
economy  and  habits  of  our  immediate 
ancestors  with  our  own ;  the  roads  and 
vehicles  for  conveying  passengers  and 
goods,  with  which  they  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves,  with  the  rapid 
and  pleasant  mode  of  intercommuni- 
cation among  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
whidi  we  possess ;  and/  above  all,  if 
we  endeavour  to  obtain  the  means  of 
such  a  comparison  between  the  present 
results  of  numan  industry,  aided  as 
they  are  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  ma- 


ohinery,  and  the  scarcely  less  extroor^ 
dinary  power  which  ckemislry  has 
given  to  man  over  the  most  minute 
and  elementary  operations  and  changes 
of  matter,  and  the  rude,  feeble,  and 
unsteady  industry  of  our  ancestors. 

In  one  point,  however,  and  to  that 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves,  the  case 
is  considerably  different ;  we  mean  the 
literary  habits,  acquirements,  and  taste 
of  the  present  day,  as  contrasted  with 
those  which  distinguished  this  country 
half  a  century  ago.  We  do  not  allude 
here  principally  or  exclusively  to  what 
is  called  Information,  though  there  are 
documents  and  proofs  sufficient  in  ex- 
istence^  and  easily  obtained  and  ap- 
pealed to>  which  would  mark  and  mea- 
sure with  considerable  exactness  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  science 
and  general  information  during  the  pe-> 
riod  we  have  mentioned. 

Our  allusion  and  object,  however,  is 
more  definite  and  confined.  We  mean 
to  maintain  that  in  intellect,  properly 
so  called,  (^that  is,  in  the  structure  and 
workings  oi  the  human  mind,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  its  reasoning  powersy 
in  its  imagination  and  invention,^n  it9 
taste,  as  well  as  fn  its  mode  of  express- 
ing them^)  the  standard  is  much  higher 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago  ;  and 
that  this  position  admits  of  more  in- 
dubitable and  direct  proof  and  illus- 
tration, by  an  appeal  to  obvious  and 
conducive  facts,  than  any  other  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  progress  of  this 
country. 

To  appeal  to  a  most  easy  and  simple 
proof,  let  any  person  compare  the  co« 
lumns  of  a  newspaper  fifty  years  old 
with  the  columns  of  one  published  at 
present,  and  he  ndll  be  immediately 
and  strongly  struck  with  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  thought,  and  correctness  of 
taste,  it  displays ;  and  not  less  so  wiUi 
the  much  superior  correctness^  el^^ 
gance,  and  vigour  of  its  style. 

Let  him  next  take  up  any  of  the 
magazines  that  were  published  half  a 
century  ago,  he  will  ne  soon  wearied 


I 
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apd  uninterested  with  the  common^ 
I^ace  topics  with  which  they  abound^ 
with  the  feeble  and  coinmoB*-pkce 
manner  in  which  these  topics  are  treat- 
ed^ and  with  the  bareness,  if  not  the 
tulgaxity^  of  the  style.  He  will  im- 
mediately decide  that  the  authors  of 
such  papers  must  either  have  possess- 
ed vfry  httle  power  of  mind  original- 
ly, or  that  they  could  never  have  im- 
E roved  it  by  exercise ;  and  he  will  not 
esitate  a  moment  to  draw  this  con- 
dusioD^  that  the  public^  which  could 
encoiirage,  which  could  even  endure^ 
such  publications,  must  have  been  far 
behind  the  public  of  the  present  day 
in  strength  and  comprehension  of  in- 
tellect^ as  well  as  in  correctness  and 
purity  of  taste,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  structure^  the  powers^  and  the 
graces  of  their  own  language. 

Occasipnally,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  appeared  in  the  pe- 
riodical pubHcations  of  the  period  to 
which  we  allude,  essays  that  display- 
ed a  vigour  and  reach  of  thought  rising 
far  above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  the 
contributions;  but  the  rareness  o£  these 
essays  only  proves  the  paucity  of  the 
readers,  who  were  able  and  disposed  to 
peruse  and  understand  them.  Not 
only  does  the  supply  of  every  article, 
whether  it  be  the  production  of  the 
soil,  of  the  forge,  of  the  loom,  or  of  the 
intellect,  adapt  itself  in  less  time  than 
would  seem  possible,  with  most  admi- 
rable precision  and  fitting,  to  the  exact 
demand  for  it ;  but  the  nature  and  par- 
ticular quality  of  the  article  supplied, 
follows  invariably  the  fancy  and  the 
ability  of  those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  This  remark  apfdies 
to  all  articles ;  and  we  can  as  surely 
and  safely  pronounce,  that  the  intel- 
lect of  the  pubhc  generally  is  feeble^ 
and  its  taste  puerile  and  incorrect^ 
wh^i  we  see  it  supplied  with  common- 
place essays  in  the  principal  periodical 
works,  written  in  a  bald  and  school- 
boy style,  as  we  can  pronounce  that  a 
nation  is  little  advanced  in  civilization 
and  wealth,  when  waperceive  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  industry  not  only  few^  but 
awkward,  rude,  and  imperfect. 

The  parallel  may  be  carried  still  far- 
ther. If,  amidst  the  rude,  awkward^ 
and  imperfect  products  of  a  nation's  in- 
dustry, we  perceive  some  few  that  iu- 
dicate  greater  skill  and  science,  we  may 
be  assured  that  these  would  not  have 
been  produced  unless  there  had  exist- 
ed a  demand  for  them ;  but  we  may 


at  the  same  time  rest  satisfied,  that  this 
demand  is  very  limited,  and  that  those 
who  are  both  able  and  disposed  to  make 
it,  are  very  few,  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation. 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  periodical 
publications ;  they  are  a  surer  index  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  mind,  than 
works  of  a  higher  character.  As,  by 
throwing  up  a  straw,  we  can  easOy  and 
at  once  perceive  the  direction,  as  well^ 
as  the  strength,  of  the  wind ;  whereas 
we  may  often  be  left  in  ignorance,  or 
even  be  deceived,  if  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain  them  by  throwing  up  a  hea- 
vier object ;  so  the  force  as  well  ajs  the 
direction  of  the  public  mind  may  be 
measured  and  ascertained  by  periodi- 
cal publications^  more  certainly,  as 
well  as  more  easily^  than  by  any  other 
mode. 

There  is  still  another  point  oi  view 
in  which  this  subject  may  be  regard- 
ed. We  have  hitherto  confined  our 
remarks  to  the  comparative  nature  and 
quality,  in  respect  to  matter  and  style, 
,of  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  those  which  exist- 
ed half  a  century  ago  ;  and  from  this 
comparison  we  have  drawn  the  sure 
inference  that  the  public  mind  and 
taste  have  advanced  vary  much  within 
that  period.  But  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  present  day,  besides  faa^ 
ving  wonderfully  improved  in  the  qua- 
lity of  their  contents,  rise  above  thdr 
predecessors  in  as  wonderful  a  deg^rae, 
in  their  variety  and  numbers,  as  w^l 
as  in  the  extent  of  their  respective 
sales. 

Fifly  years  siAce>  readers  of  such 
works  were  content  with  one  or  two  in 
a  month ;  the  number  at  present  pub- 
lished weekly,  monthly,  and  quarter- 
ly, we  shall  not  stop  to  calculate,  even 
if  we  possessed  the  means  for  accurate 
and  complete  enumeration.  Their 
vast  increase,  and  the  constant  addi- 
tions which  are  almost  daily  making 
to  their  number,  are  too  notorious  to 
require  proof  or  illustration.  Another 
point  of  comparison,  however,  thoush 
equally  important  and  decisive  of  the 
truth  of  our  position,  not  being  so  ob- 
vious and  palpable,  requires  some  elu- 
cidation* If  we  may  judge  fVom  the 
contents  of  the  periodical  publications 
half  a  oentury  ago,  their  readers  must 
have  consisted  of  persons  to  who^  an 
essay  on  some  common-place  tc^ic, 
sucn  as  anger,  pride,  the  shortness  and 
vaaity  of  numaa  life,  or  thesis  of  a 
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shmljir  nature,  wiA  just  as  much  in- 
fusion of  intellect  as  was  necessary  to 
give  the  symptoms  of  vitality  to  the 
words,  and  this  essay  written  in  a 
most  loose,  feeble,  and  incorrect  style, 
quite  on  a  par,  however,  with  the 
Noughts— *was  a  high  treat,  as  being 
exactly  on  a  level  with  their  intellects, 
and  adapted  to  their  comprehension 
and  taste.  Even  if  we  turn  to  the  pa- 
pers on  any  other  topics,  the  s(dution 
of  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  power,  we 
shall  find  them  equally  tame,  feeble, 
and  common-place  in  their  thoughts, 
and  bare,  inelegant,  and  incorrect  in 
their  style.  It  may,  however,  be  al- 
leged, that,  at  this  period, '  only  very 
common-place  authors  wrote  for  pe- 
riodical works ;  but  this  plea  will  not 
avail ;  for,  allowing  such  to  have  been 
the  case,  does  it  not  prove  that  the  in- 
tellect of  the  mass  of  readers  was  also 
common-place;  for  the  mass  of  readers 
then,  as  now,  though  not  nearly  so 
nimierous,  principally  engaged  them- 
selves in  reading  periodical  works. 

Besides,  in  what  work,  however  low 
its  literary  character,  can  we,  at  this 
day,  find  essays  so  feeble  and  des- 
titute of  thought,  as  those  which  fill- 
ed the  pages  of  all  the  periodical  works 
half  a  century  ago  }  Is  not  then  ano- 
ther inference  plain  and  undoubted ; — 
that  the  level  of  mental  habits  and  ac- 
quirements— ^the  level  of  intellectual 
power,  both  in  writers  and  in  readers, 
has  risen  very  considerably  within  the 
stated  period  ? 

We  are  by  no  means  unaware  that 
in  the  periodical  workr  of  our  imme- 
diate ancestors,  there  appeared,  occa-» 
sionally,  essays  which  required  and 
displayed  considerable  range  and  depth 
of  thought,  or  a  clear  and  familiar  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  or  a  cultivated  and  refined  taste-; 
and  that  these  essays  were  written  in 
a  perspicuous,  correct,  vigorous,  and, 
it  may  be,  an  elegant,  or  even  eloquent 
style.  But  such  were  very  rare,  and 
it  puzzles  us  extremely  to  conjecture, 
how  a  magazine,  filled  as  it  usually  was, 
by  common-place  papers,  could  be  en- 
dured by  those  readers  who  were  able  to 
comprehend  and  relish  such  essays. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  in  com- 
paring the  intellectual  character  of  the 
prtssent  day  with  that  of  our  imme- 
diate ancestors,  we  did  not  mean  to 
enter  on  the  investigation,  except  so 
to  as  it  related  to  literature — ^not  that 


literature  which  consists  in  a  Iraow- 
ledge  of  tbeclassioft^— but  that,  which, 
as  contradistinguished  from  science,  is 
conversant  about  man,  his  intdlectual 
and  moral  constitution — his  duties^ 
feelings,  and  character :  f^om  the  na- 
ture <^  the  papers,  however,  on  other 
topics,  we  may  draw  inf^^nces  r^ard-*" 
ing  our  immediate  subject.  If  we  pe- 
ruse such  papers  as  relate  to  facts,  or 
conclusions  deduced  from  those  facts^ 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  Which  the  for- 
mer display,  and  the  unsoundness  of 
the  inferences  drawn,  even  when  the 
fkcts  are  accurate  and  appropriate. 
How  many  superstitious,  how  many 
absurd  things  were  believed  then,  to 
which,  at  present,  even  the  lowest  and 
least  informed  of  the  populace  would 
not  give  credit  ?  We  do  not  exclusive* 
ly  allude  to  such  things  as  could  not 
be  known  to  be  true  or  false,  without 
more  observation  or  investigation  than 
men  in  general  have  inclination  or  lei* 
sure  to  give — ^but  to  such  as,  in  the  very 
statemen<>of  them,  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  be  perceived  to  involve  or 
suppose  something  extremely  absurd 
and  improbable. 

In  the  attempts  at  reasoning  frond 
the  facts,  there  appears  an  equal  inap- 
titude to  attain  and  distinguish  the 
truth.  Instances  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  false  logic  may  be  found ;  either 
authority  alone  supplies  the  place  of 
argument;  or  the  whole  question  is 
taken  for  granted ;  or  the  position  to 
be  proved,  is  first  made  the  basis  of 
the  principle  or  argument  on  which 
afterwards  the  proof  is  more  exclusive- 
ly to  rest ;  or  we  have  the  mere  sem- 
blance oflogical  arrangement  and  proof ; 
everything,  in  short,  set  down  and  con- 
ducted according  to  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  popular  system,  of  what  was 
called  logic  in  those  days,  and  then 
the  inference  drawn  in  terms  and  man- 
ner equally  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
this  logic.  But  as,  when  we  examine 
the  best  written  papers  in  the  periodi- 
cal works  of  this  period,  we  most  fre- 
quently find  an  excessive  paucity  and 
feebleness  of  thought,  concealed  under 
a  flowing  and  interesting  style;  so, 
when  we  examine  tliose  papers  which 
•profess  to  argue  on  any  subject,  we 
find  merely  the  skeleton — the  dry 
bones  of  logic,  destitute  utterly  of  vi- 
tality. 

No  one  can  take  up  a  periodical  work 
of  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  and 
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read  twenty  pages  of  it^^aQd  not  be  cos* 
vinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  our 
remarks :  and  if  they  be  true,  can  our 
inference  be  doubted  ? — ^wiU  it  not  ra- 
ther receive  immediate  and  full  assent 
—-that  the  intellectual  character  and 
attainments  of  authors  and  readers,  or> 
in  other  words^  of  the  public  at  large^ 
have  risen  very  ccmsiderably  within  the  - 
last  fifty  years?.  The  facts,  that  perio-* 
dical  publications  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  at  present,  than  they  were 
then — and  that  they  are  so  various  in 
their  character  and  subjects,  or  in  their 
individual  contents,  as  to  suit  all  tastes, 
habits,  and  pursuits, — proves  with 
equal  force,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  a  desire  to  acquire  more^  are  infi-» 
nitely  more  common  at  present,  than 
they  were  at  the  former  period. 

Here  are  two  grand  and  most  inte-» 
resting  facts  evidently  connected :  more 
powerful  intellect,  and  more  accurate 
and  extensive  information,  spread  over 
a  larger  surface  of  the  community  :— 
this  is  one  fact :  periodical  publications 
displaying  infinitely  more  ability, 
treating  of  a  much  greater  variety  of 
sutyects — a  vast  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  them  respectively ;  and  a  still 
greater  increase  in  their  individual 
drculation,  and  consequently  in  their 
aggre^te  sale  :  this  is  another  fact. 
Wni<m  is  the  cause,  and  which  the 
effect?  Or  rather,  shall  we  not  find  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  cases  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  progress  of  mankind 
in  civilization,comfort,wealth,political, 
civil,  and  religious  freedom,  and  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  habits  and  attain-  . 
roents  generally — that  circumstances 
change  their  character — sometimes  ap- 
pearing as  undoubted  causes,  the  ten- 
dency, operation,  and  precise  results 
of  wnich,  can  be  traced  with  clearness 
through  all  their  ramifications ;  and  at 
other  times,  appearing  as  effects,  which 
^w,  as  from  their  natural  and  obvious 
causes,  from  those  circumstances, 
which  previously  had  been  brought 
into  existence  by  those  means  which 
now  ai3e  their  results  ?  ' 

But  which  is  the  primary  and  ori- 
ginal cause  ?  Did  a  demand  exist  in 
the  more  extended  and  influential  li- 
teral^ habits  and  tastes  of  the  people 
for  a  greater  number  and  variety,  and 
a  higher  class,  of  periodical  publica- 
tions; or  were  these  first  produced, 
and  Uience  resulted  the  improvement 
4^  the  popular  mind  ?  The  inquiry  is 


not  of  much  interest  or  importance^ 
probably  a  feeble,  confined,  and  scarce** 
fy  living  spark  of  superior  intellect, 
was  strugghng  into  a  flame,  and  in  its 
struggles  was  assisted  by  the  fuel  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  sources  we  have 
mentioned:  we  need  only  reflect  on 
our  own  acquirements  in  knowledge 
and  taste,  to  be  convinced  how  often 
they  have  sprung  up  from  the  acci- 
dental perusal  of  some  work,  which 
neither  our  literary  habits  would  have 
induced  us,  nor  our  acquirements 
would  have  enabled  us,  to  enter  on  the 
list  of  our  r^ular  and  appropriate 
studies.  . 

It  is  mudi  more  interesting,  and  of 
much  more  consequence,  to  reflect  on 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  literature  acts 
on  the  public  acquirements  and  taste, 
and  that  these  re-act  on  the  character 
of  the  literature.  The  period  at  which 
an  evident  and  essential  improvement 
and  elevation  of  our  periodical  publica- 
tions took  place,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  French  revolutionary  war.  All 
sudden,  violent,  and  extreme  chan- 
ges, are  highly  injurious  to  the  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man ;  but  while  these 
changes  often  produce  the  most  fatal 
results  to  his  physical  constitution, 
and  seldom  any  good  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  evil,  they  are,  generally 
i^)eaking,  ultimately  and  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral portion  of  his  nature.  Much  and 
dreadful  mischief  undoubtedly  results, 
and  the  influence  of  this  spreads  far, 
and  often  lasts  long :  the  belief,  which 
was  grounded  on  superstition,  igno- 
rance, authority,  and  mere  habit,  and 
which,  of  course,  embraced  and  con- 
founded much  that  was  erroneous  and 
hurtful  with  some  undoubted  and  ra- 
luable  truths,  is  shaken  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  in  its  faU  involves  in  its 
fate  doctrines  sound  and  unsound, 
those  that  solace  and  elevate  man, 
with  those  that  terrify  and  degrade 
him ;  those  that  render  him  a  cheer- 
ful subject  of  a  free  government,  with 
tliose  mat  fit  him  to  become  the  bru- 
tified  and  stupid  slave  of  despotism. 
But  in  this  dreadful  overthrow  and 
destruction,  the  fingi^  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence  is  still  visible :  what/ 
erroneous  and  prejudicial  can 
again  take  its  former  powerful 
and  what  is  true  and  beneficial, 
on  its  own  peculiar  basis,  will  have 
greater  stabiuty,  u^^old  a  loftier  and 
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gradations^  even  «f  some  dimrtioB^  the 
onward  movementof  mankind  towards 
greater  eivilization  and  happiness  i« 
going  on ,  and^  in  certain  periods  of  time, 
may  easily  be  observed  and  measured. 

But  to  suppose  that  mankind  can 
advance  in  civilization  and  happiness, 
without  at  the  same  time  advancing 
in  knowledge,  is  to  suppose  the  conse- 
quence to  exist  independently  of  its 
natural  and  proper  cause ;  and^  in 
reality,  we  need  no  other  proof  that  a 
nation  has  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
the  general  tone  and  elevation  of  its 
intellect,  than  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  more  civilized  and  prosperous 
than  it  was  before. 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  these  positions  by  ge- 
neral and  abstract  reasoning :  whoev^ 
will  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
national  mind  in  Britain  as  it  is  now, 
with  the  state  in  which  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
fact,  that  it  is  stronger,  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  grasp,  more  active 
and  capable  of  digesting  and  assimi- 
lating a  greater  portion  of  more  nou- 
rishing food :  its  growth  is  evident ; 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  country  was 
placed  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
though  many  of  them  frequently 
threatened  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on 
the  intellectual  «s  well  as  the  moral 
|)ortion  of  our  nature^  and  actually  did 
inflict  a  blow^  that,  but  for  that  prin- 
ciple which  wisely  and  benevolently 
connects  evil  with  good,musthave  been 
fatal — these  circumstances,  we  repeat, 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  advancement  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

The  exertion  of  intellect  called  for 
and  provoked  by  these  circumstances, 
was  nourished  and  supported  by  vari- 
ous other  subordinate  circumstances, 
which,  though,  like  the  grand  and  pa- 
ramount ones,  they  did  much  mischief 
in  their  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quences, produced  ultimately  perma- 
nent good.  We  allude  to  the  publica- 
tions that  sprung  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  part  that  this  coun- 
try took  on  that  occasion.  The  struc- 
ture of  human  belief  must  at  first  be 
built  up,  in  part  at  least,  of  imprcmer 
materials,  and  must  rest  on  a  founda- 
tion not  exactly  of  the  broadest  and 
firmest  kind ;  m  the  same  manner  as 
the  edifices  erected  in  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  medianics  and  architee- 
ture  cannot  he  bo  stable  and  oonvem* 


broader  superstructure,  and  cannot 
possibly  in  fUture  run  any  risk  of 
being  involved  in  the  overthrow  of 
error,  or,  indeed,  be  essentially  ii^ured 
by  any  catastrophe.  In  the'dr^ful 
crisis  of  sudden,  violent,  and  extreme 
changes,  not  only  will  all  ancient  be- 
lief be  attacked,  and  the  most  absurd 
and  dangerous  speculative  and  practi- 
cal maxims  be  propounded  and  enfor* 
ced,  but  the  obliquity  of  the  under- 
standing, which  these  indicate  and 
encourage,  will  be  still  farther  drawn 
aside  from  the  path  of  truth,  duty,  and 
happiness,  by  tne  indulgence  and  nou- 
rishment of  the  most  fierce,  intract- 
able, and  poisonous  passions  of  the  hu- 
man breast. 

The  dominion  of  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  breast,  even  when  they 
are  directed  and  aided  by  the  coolness 
of  a  Satanic  understanding,  are,  how- 
ever, from  the  wise  and  benevolent 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the 
equally  wise  and  benevolent  course  of 
human  events,  as  little  capable  of  being 
permanent  and  lasting  as  the  domi- 
nion of  error.  The  impulse  and  agita- 
tion of  such  a  dreadful  crisis  cannot 
rouse  and  exerdise  the  mind  with- 
out benefiting  it:  it  produces,  in- 
deed, a  moral  earthquake,  bringing  to 
the  surface  the  lava  which  destroys 
and  overwhelms  all  in  its  progress; 
but  this  lava  itself,  in  a  short  time,  is 
converted  into  a  fertile  soil,  fitted  to 
nourish  and  rear,  not  only  the  com- 
mon produce,  but  to  cause  those  seeds 
to  germinate,  which,  but  for  this 
convulsion,  would  have  still  lain  dor- 
mant and  useless  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

To  piermit  ourselves  to  believe  that 
all  the  dreadful  evils  of  misery  and 
vice  that  flow  from  such  events  as 
those  France  exhibited  during  her  re- 
volutionary state,  will  not  be  followed 
and  compensated  in  the  course  of  time 
by  a  still  greater  portion  of  benefit  to 
the  human  race,  is  to  permit  ourselves 
to  lose  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
wisdom,  power,  or  benevolence  of 
Providence— one,  or  other,  or  all  of 
them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  see  so 
clearly  and  so  far  as  to  observe  these 
benefits,  any  more  than  we  can  pe- 
netrate into  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
vcJlence  of  Providence,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  earthquakes,  or  any  other 
physical  calamity.  But  such  must  be 
the  course  and  tendency  of  events  both 
in  the  physical  and  moral  world; 
though  there  may  be  occasional  retro*i 
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eB%  as  thoiw  9i«Dtedoaaktid#ledlgcrof 
these  principles :  it  wobM  be  desirable 
that  httwan  belief  might  be  gracliially 
and  cautiously  freed  from  (is  iinpro* 
per  materials^  and  that  the  weak  parts 
of  its  base  might  be  strengthened ;  but 
this^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history 
of  mankind,  can  hardly  be  expected  : 
and  the  fHeud  of  mankind  and  huma-> 
nitv  will  do  well  to  dwell  as  lightly 
ana  shortly  as  possible  on  the  violent 
and  destructive  process  of  the  change^ 
and  to  fix  his  attention,  interest,  and 
hopes,  on  the  alteration,  after  it  haa 
actuaUy  been  accomplished. 

We  of  this  country,  however,  have 
been  greatly  and  peculiaiiy  favoured : 
prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  our 
state,  physical,  intellectuaY,  moral,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  was  &r  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  :  it  requi* 
i^  less  change,  and  it  admitted  of 
that  change  ^ing  brought  about  by 
less  vident  measures,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  less  evil  and  misery :  accord- 
ingly, while  all  theothercountriea  that 
lay  within  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revojution — the  influence  either  of  ita 
power  or  of  its  principlefr^were  torn 
by  roost  dreadful  evils,  this  country 
Bu€fered  comparatively  little :  the  obli- 
quity of  intellect,  the  pollution  of  mo- 
ral and  religioua  principle,  the  mass 
and  extent  of  physical  misery,  were 
very  trifling  compared  with  the  state 
of  the  Continent.  And  from  the  evils 
that  were  actually  brought  upon  this 
oountrv  she  emerged  mudi  sooner,  and 
derived  greater  benefit,  than  the  otb^ 
nations.    One  of  the  indirect  evils  to 
which  sudden  and  violent  changes  ex-» 
pOBiB  a  nation,  is  that  of  redaction ;  this 
also  was  in  this  country  less  powerful, 
injurious,  and  lasting,  than  it  has  be«a 
on  the  Continent.  For  some  time,  in« 
deed,  we  were  so  haunted  by  th»dread 
of  change,  that  we  seemed  to  hug  our 
most  barefaced  errors,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge and  remove  them :  this  ret 
action,  iMwever,  is  fast  passing  away ; 
and  convinced  as  we  now  are,  that 
'  truth  and  error  ought  not  to  rest  on 
the  asme  basis-^taat  the  former,  in 
Buch-a  case,  must  be  weakened,  and 
that,  by  using  great  care  and  caution^ 
truth  may  be  fixed  on  its  own  peeiK* 
liar  foundation,  by  which  operation 
error  must  fall  to  the  ground,  no  longer 
deriving   support  from  being  aa  it 
were  dovetailed  with  truth-^with  this 
GORviotioii  we  may  eongratulate  our- 
adves,  that,  having  required  leas  vio- 
Vol.  XVI. 


lant  and  lasting  carrooHvea,  subh  have 
bean  applied  to  us,  and  that  they,  act- 
ing on  a  healthy  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution, have  benefited  us  fiir  more  than 
the  natioiis  of  the  Continent  have  been 
benefited  bypassing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But,  to  press  more  dosely  and  di- 
rectly on  our  immediate  subject--*The 
stirring  up  of  the  mind  which  took 
jdaee  during  the  French  Revolution, 
which  went  deeper,  and  acted  in  a 
more  thorough  and  fi)rcible  manner, 
than  perhaps  any  preceding  event  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race-'-'-gave 
riae  to  the  demand  for  more  numerous 
and  various  puUiications,  as  well  aa  fbr 
a  superior  quality  in  their  character 
and  contents.  Common-place  subjeets, 
treated  in  a  oommon.'plaoe  manner, 
would  no  longer  satisfy  the  appetite, 
or  aflbrd  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
rapid  growth,  of  the  public  mind^ 
Many  more  thought  and  read  than  foru 
merly ;  and  their  thoughts  were  of  a 
more  original  cast  and  hearing. 

Confining  ourselves  to  periodical 
works ;  periiaps  the  first  indication  of 
this  elevation  and  expansion  of  mind 
being  so  urgent,  regular,  and  general, 
as  to  demand  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  these  publi- 
cations, may  be  observed  in  the  Month- 
ly Magazine.  Contrast  this  with  the 
other  Magazines,  and  we  shall  be  im- 
mediately and  fully  sensilde  that  an 
age  which  could  understand  and  re- 
Juh  their  contents*  must  previously 
have  advanced  considerably  in  know- 
ledge, power  of  intellect,  and  taste. 
The  eflfects  were  of  varioua  kinds,  all 
tending,  however,  to  the  same  end,— - 
thecultivationofthemind.  Magazine- 
readors  embraced  a  higher  daas  than 
formerly,  who  thus  were  enabled  to 
fill  up  their  leisure  moments  in  a. 
Ynanner  to  which  they  were  previously 
strangers.  Axtd  those  who  had  always 
been  Magazine<-raaders,  though  per* 
haps  at  first  they  did  not  understand 
and  rell^  the  contents  of  thenew  one, 
gradually  entered  into  its  spirit :  their 
attention  was  exeited;  their  minds 
were  set  a^working ;  and  attentive  and 
active  minds  must  rise  and  expand. 

The  Monthly  Magazine,  during  the 
vigour  of  its  youthfiil  existence,  was 
Well  fitted  to  aid  the  mental  improve- 
nseUt  of  Magazine-readers:  it  did  not 
contain  raudi  profound  and  original 
matter,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  in- 
tense thought^  it  did  not  lay  bare,  and 
3X 
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expose  to  yiew^  tbe  most  delicate  work* 
ings  of  the  human  heart:  it  laid  no 
claims  to  that  real  and  rare  eloquence, 
which,  generated  and  nurtured  at  once 
and  equally  hy  a  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion, intense  reelings,  and  tbe  ability 
to  direct  and  control  that  imagination,  * 
and  to  depict  those  feelings  in  all  their 
vitality  and  ardour — ^is  the  highest  at- 
tribute of  man,  considered  smely  as  a 
being  of  imagination  and  feeling.  But 
its  pages  contained  many  papers,  in 
which  were  condensed  and  exhibited 
in  a  perspicuous  and  popular  manner, 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  reasonings,  on 
those  topics  which  were  well  calcula- 
ted to  strengthen  and  expand  the  intel- 
lect, and  rdine  the  taste  of  its  readers. 

A  subordinate  point  in  the  charac- 
ter and  contents  of  this  Magazine  ought 
to  be  noticed :  it  gaye  admission  to, 
and  courted,  short  papers,  containing 
queries  and  answers  to  queries  on  va- 
r4ous  topics  of  popular  and  practical 
science,  literature,  domestic  economy, 
&c.,  which  were  not  of  magnitude  and 
importance  enough  to  form  the  sub- 
stance of  direct  and  elaborate  essays. 
Thus,  much  useftil  and  interesting  in- 
formation was  communicated  to  its 
readers,  and  many^  who  were  attract- 
ed to  its  perusal  by  those  short  papers 
on  subjects  interesting,  familiar,  and 
adapted  to  their  minds,  or  useful  to 
them,  in  a  more  practical  sense,  were 
naturally  and  insensibly  led  to  peruse 
its  more  literary  contents.  It  was,  in- 
deed, during  the  first  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, literally  and  strictly  speaking, 
a  Magazine,  a  repository  and  store- 
house for  papers  on  all  subjects  that 
could  interest  and  instruct  all  classes 
of  men,  in  nearly  eyery  respect  except 
as  regarded  their  peculiar  or  profes- 
sional studies  and  pursuits.  Ana,  even 
on  many  of  these  topics^ — not,  indeed; 
in  their  more  recondite  and  technical 
departments,— information  was  fre- 
quently communicated. 

As,  however,  readers  of  periodical 
works  multiplied,  a  division  of  labour 
*  became  indispensably  necessary:  many 
classes  and  descriptions  of  men,  who 
previously  were  not  sufficiently  well- 
informed  and  eager  after  information 
to  require  a  periodical  publication  ad- 
apted to  their  peculiar  pursuits,  now 
rose  into  intellectual  importance  and 
influence.  And  those  who  might  more 
strictly  be  called  literary  men,— men 
"who  cultivated  their  judgment  and 
taste  with  no  ulterior  object  in  view 


but  the  high  gradflcation  which  they 
thus  secured  to  thembelves,  also  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  required 
that  their  Magazine  should  no  longer 
admit  papers,  useful  and  instructive 
indeed,  but  devoted  to  subjects  below 
the  level  of  their  intellectual  habits 
and  pursuits.  Hence  the  contents  of 
the  Magazines  became  divided ;  and 
instead  of  a  Magazine  being  the  repo- 
dtory  of  papers  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  literary,  technical,  domestic, 
&c.,  it  was  /ound  that  almost  every 
one  department  was  sufficient  to  sup- 
port and  fill  its  own  peculiar  Maga- 
zine. Thus,  we  now  see  such  a  va- 
riety of  these  periodical  publications : 
the  mechanic,  the  chemist,  the  man 
who  dabbles  in  physic,  &c  &c.  has 
his  own  Magazine,  while  the  weekly 
pages  of  the  Mirror,  and  a  number  be* 
sides,  which  it  is  needless,  and  would 
almost  be  endless,  to  enumerate,  by  the 
extent  of  their  sale,  sufficiently  prove 
the  extent  of  dominion  whicn  mtel^ 
lect  of  some  kind  and  degree  at  pre-* 
sent  possesses  in  this  country.  It  has 
insinuated  itself  into  every  nook  and 
corner ;  and  as,  like  caloric,  it  expands 
whatever  it  enters  into,  it  must  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  cre- 
ate new  intellectual  desires  and  watits^ 
and  the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  li- 
terary dass  of  readers  were  no  longer 
content  to  possess  Magazines  only 
partly  devoted  to  them.  The  Monthly 
Magazine  had  drawn  into  the  class  of 
Magazine  readers  and  writers  men  of 
higher  talent  and  attainments  than 
had  generally  and  usually  so  devoted 
their  leisure  before  its  existence.  Such 
men  gradually  became  more  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  of  higher  ambition  and 
aim  :  they  could  not  long  remain  con- 
tent with  a  Magazine  only  partly  de- 
voted to  them,  nor  would  they  be  sa- 
tisfied with  a  Magazine,  exclusively 
set  apart  for  them^  unless  it  also  rose 
to  a  higher  elevation  of  talent.  Hence, 
Magazines  necessarily  assumed  a  much 
more  respectable  rank  in  the  literature 
of  the  country,  and  numbered  among 
their  writers  and  readers,  men  who,  at 
a  previous  period,  would  have  thought 
themselves  degraded  by  contributing 
to  such  works,  or  who  would  have  an- 
ticipated disappointment  if  they  had 
taken  up  such  works  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  in  them  anything 
original,  or  indicating  superior  talents. 
-■  This  Magazine  for  which  we  are 
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now  writings  must^  by  all^  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  having  first  raised  the  li- 
terary character  of  these  periodical 
works:  however  men  may  difier  re« 
speoting  the  political  principles  it  has 
defended,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  attacked  its  political  opponents, 
none  can  fairly  deny  it  this  merit, 
and  it  is  merit  of  no  common  and  tri- 
fling kind.  When  we  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Magazine  of  extensive  cir- 
culation, it  surely  must  be  of  great 
consequence  that  its  pages  should  tend 
to  elevate  the  intellect  of  its  readers ; 
that  they  should  rise  from  its  perusal, 
not  merely  delighted  and  gratified  by 
a  display  of  fine  or  eloquent  writing, 
but  having  their  taste  purified,  their 
GOHoprehension  enlarged,  their  judg- 
ment rendered  strongs,  and  their  ha- 
l^ts  of  observation  and  reflection  quick- 
ened and  confirmed. 

If  it  be  observed  that  papers  of  a 
light  cast  form  a  large  proportion,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  of  man  must  have  its 
intervals  of  relaxation  and  amusement ; 
that  papers,  even  on. light  topics,  if 
written  with  talent,  wit,  or  humour, 
cannot  be  perused,  even  as  sources  of 
amusement,  without  setting  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  work,  or  purif3ring  it 
firom  some  elements  of  bad  taste,  pre- 
judice, or  error, — ^and  that  many,  who 
are  entirely  attracted  to  the  perusal  of 
a  Magasine  by  such  papers,  are  after- 
wards insensibly  led  to  the  perusal 
of  more  substantial  papers,  and  thus 
gradually  obtain  a  higher  order  of  li- 
terary habits.  We  have  hitherto  con- 
fined our  remarks  to  the  advantages 
readers  derive  firom  this  improvement 
in  Magazines :  but  writers  also  are 
benefited  by  it:  Many  before,  who 
were  conscious  that  they  possessed  ta- 
lents and  information  to  interest  and 
instruct,  had  no  means  or  opportunity 
of  bringing  them  into  exercise;  their 
diffidence,  or  their  occupations,  did  not 
permit  them  to  go  fortn  to  the  world 
m  separate  publications:— perhaps 
what  they  could  communicate,  though 
original  and  valuable,  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude.  Previously  to  die 
improvement  in  Magazines,  there  was 
no  fitting  place  for  their  lucubrations ; 
even  if  they  could  have  condescended 
to  transmit  them  to  the  old  Magazines, 
to  be  there  degraded  and  defiled  by 
papers  on  an  obscure  tombstone,  on  a 
polish  for  furniture,  or  blacking  for 
shoes,  they  would  have  been  deterred 
by  the  reflection^  that  there  they  would 


be  overlooked  and  undervalued,  and 
never  reach  die  perusal  of  those  who 
alone  were  able  to  understand  their 
purport  and  appreciate  their  value.    - 

TIm  example  set  by  this  Magazine 
of  ours  has  been  fouowed  by  other 
Magazines ;  but  they  have  followed 
us — ^is  it  vanity  and  prejudice,  or  mere 
justice  and  respect  for  ourselves,  which 
prompts  us  to  say,  handjxusibuscBguis  ? 
Still,  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
field  with  ourselves — a  field  which  af- 
fords ample,  unoccupied,  and  unla- 
boured ground  for  all— rwe  must  re- 
gard them  as  contributing  in  their  de- 
gree to  raise  the  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try, to  increase  the  number  of  sountl 
thinkers,  and  to  spread  over  a  wider 
surface  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste. 
We  speak  generally,  for  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  things  very  objec- 
tionable in  them ;  but  we  adhere  to  our 
creed,  that  the  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent results  of  the  excitement  and 
workings  of  the  mind  must  be  advan- 
tageous, and  that  it  is  better  that  men 
should  be  led  to  exercise  their  mental 
fiiculties  in  a  wrong  direction  and  on  an 
erroneous  object,  than  that  they  should 
lie  dormant  and  unused.  Evil  may 
and  will  result  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves ;  but  even  though  with  them  it 
should  never  work  its  own  destruction, 
it  must  do  so,  before  long,  as  respects 
the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the 
community.  Truth  requires  only  light, 
room,  and  fair  |day,  to  gain  the  mas- 
tery over  error. 

The  change  in  the  character  and 
object  of  the  Reviews  was  another  con- 
sequence and  proof  of  an  advancement 
in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  this  change  reciprocally  has 
tended  still  farther  to  improve  that 
state.  Till  the  establishment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  Reviews  were 
deficient  in  two  grand  and  essential 
points.  They  gave  a  very  loose,  im- 
perfect, and  careless  account  of  books 
generally.  Some  instances  there  were, 
indeed,  m  which  the  criticism  intro- 
duced the  reader  to  a  clear,  full,  impar- 
tial, and  sadsfactory  knowledge  of  die 
contents  of  the  book,  and  to  themanner 
in*  which  it  was  executed  in  respect  to 
talent,  information,  taste,  and  style. 
But  these  cases  were  rare.  The  other 
desideratum  was  of  a  higher  class,  and 
not  80  easily  filled  up.  In  our  opi- 
nion, a  Review,  to  answer  the  com- 
plete purpose  of  such  a  publication, 
ought  to  contain,  not  only  an  accurate 
and  impaj^tial  account  of  the  contents 
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of  a  book^  aad  of  tbo  fitbeis  and  ado« 
quacy  of  the  author^  but  ako  a  oon*' 
densed  nuntnary  of  the  infonnatioti 
or  Tiews  of  the  xeviswer  himself  on 
the  subject  of  the  work.    In  many 
easeS)  a  rapid  glance  at  the  informal 
tlon  already  in  exi&tenoe,  might  pre* 
cede  the  account  of  the  addition  the 
author  bad  made  to  it,  with  a  glance 
equally  rapid  at  the  points  stm  un- 
touched^ cmd  the  views  still  untaken* 
The  Edinburgh  UcTiew  confined 
itself  to  an  attempt  to  supply  the  lat- 
ter desideratum.  The  readers  of  it  are 
put  in  full  possession  of  what  the  Re- 
viewer knows  or  thinks  on  any  parti- 
cular subject ;  but  they  are  left  gene- 
rally in  utter  ignorance  of  what  the 
author  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  Reviewer's  disserta- 
tion,  has  performed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  his  task* 
On  the  ability,  opinions,  and  informa- 
tion of  the  Reviewer,  the  readers  may 
safely  and  easily  pronounce  a  jtt^ 
ment;  but  of  tfae  work,  except  its  bare 
titlcj  they,  not  unfrequently,  are  un- 
able to  gain  the  least  knowledge. 

The  other  Quarterly  Reviews  have 
Ht^wed  nearly  the  same  plan  and  ob- 
ject ;  so  that,  as  far  as  tney  are  coii*^ 
cemed,  and  have  acted  upon  the  criti-^ 
oal  literature  of  the  age,  this  is  essen* 
tifl^  dianged  in  its  ^aracter  and  re- 
aults.     That  the  proprietors  of  these 
Heviews^^we  allude  to  the  Edinburgh^ 
Quarterly,  and  Westminster  chiefly — 
have  acted  wisely  and  beneficially  for 
th^nseives,  the  visry  great  sale  of  these 
publioations  proves  beyond  a  doubt: 
Uiat  the  efBect  has  been  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  critical  literature  of  the 
country,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  admit.  In  some  respects,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  of  disservice :  by  driting 
out  of  existence,  or  very  greatly  li- 
miting the  circulation,  influence,  and 
authority,  of  the  old  Reviews,  it  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  dried  up  the  source 
•—often  polluted,  indeed^— from  which 
thepuUicdrew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  tbe  day«  And  in  many 
of  those  cases,  in  whioi  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  give  an  opinion  on  the  me- 
rits of  a  work-»this  opinion,  though 
neither  illustrated  nor  supported  by 
extracts,  acquires  mGte  tban  its  fan: 
and  just  weight  with  the  puUtc,  by 
the  very  circumstance  which  has  ren- 
dered mese  Quarterly  Reviews  popu- 
lar—the talent  in  essay- writing  which 
they  display,  and  the  severity  in  which 
they  inoulge* 


W«  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  po- 
litioal  purposes  for  which  the  three 
Quarterly  Heviews  to  which  we  alludii 
were  established ;   the  doctrines  they 
support  on  political  questions ;  nor  the 
talents  or  consistency  with  which  they 
support  them :  still  less  do  We  endea- 
vour to  dive  into  the  motives  by  which 
the  writers  are  actuated,  or  tbe  objects 
which  they  have  in  view.  These  tmngs 
we  leave  to  others-^and  others  have 
been,  and  will  be,  found  extremely 
weU  disposed,  and  not  less  able,  to  do 
these  tmngs.  Our  business  with  thes^ 
Reviews  is  of  a  difft;rent  nature :  wtf 
regard  them  solely  as  respects  theit 
action  on  the  intellect  and  literature 
of  the  country.  Their  influence  on  the 
critical  hterature,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
judicial.   Of  the  two  grand  objecta 
which,  as  we  stated  above,  a  Reidewer 
ought  to  have  in  view,  they  have  ex- 
alted one  considerably,  but  they  havC) 
at  the  same  time,  prop(»rtionally  de^ 
preMcd  the  other.    We  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  and  acquire-* 
ments  of  the  Reviewer)  but  those  of 
the  author  are  not  exhibited* 

As  a  collection  of  essays^  therefore> 
they  oug^t  to  be  regarded  and  jn^^ed, 
both  as  relates  to  weir  rein^ctive  tae^ 
rits  individually,  and  as  they  b^r  on 
the  intellect  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  influence  they  possess  on  no- 
liticsd  topics  is  undoubtedly  that  by 
'which  they  Itre  most  distinguished  t 
and  perhaps  firom  this  feature  in  them 
being  so  very  promineut  and  attractive, 
their  influence  and  eflect  in  other  re*^ 
spects  have  not  been  so  much  attended 
to,  and  so  carefully  watched  and  exa- 
mined, as  they  cu^t  to  have  been. 

The  soundness  of  their  oi^nions, 
the  conclusiveness  of  their  reasoning, 
or  the  correctness  of  their  tastes,  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  those  articles 
which  really  enter  on  the  merits  of  a 
work,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  exa- 
mine, except  in  those  instances  where 
they  go  into  a  formal  dissertation  : 
where  eit^oneous  ^nions,  wealc  and 
inconclusive  reasoning,  and  bad  taste, 
are  more  the  grounds  of  censure  of 
any  particular  work— we  shall  leave 
that  work  to  be  defended  by  the  atit«- 
thor,  who,  in  his  defence,  must  ne- 
cessarily expose  the  weakness  of  the 
finmdaiion  on  which  the  censures  of 
his  w<Nrk  are  built. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  our 
object  in  the  series  of  papi^rs  to  which 
this  i»  an  introdu(^4on  t  tVe  avoid  the 
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political  artides  of  tho  Revlew&r-w^ 
leave  authors  to  defend  them8elve»--r 
there  are  even  other  things  which  VQ 
are  resolved  iwt  to  do :— we  shall  shun 
all  articles  on  political  economy^  all  the 
g^QQgraphical  articles^  and  all  learned 
articles.  But  it  will  be  shorter  and 
mcve  satisfactory  to  declare  at  once 
what  we  intend  to  do. 

Throughout  this  paper   we   have 
dwelt  strongly^  almost  exclusively^  on 
Xhfi .  connexion  between  periodical  lir 
terature  and  the  intellect  of  the  coun- 
.try  ;    the  latter  cannot  advance  in 
strength  and  influence  over  the  condi- 
tion and  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  it  cannot  be  raised  to  that  stan- 
dard to  which  it  is  capable  of  reaching, 
while  the  reasoning  powers  are  wealg 
and  the  taste  is  bad.  Principles  found- 
ed on  a  clear  and  comprehenidve  view 
of  the  nature  of  man^  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded 
and  acted  upon— deductions  from  these 
principles^  such  as  they  will  support 
against  all  attacks — these  are  the  grand 
elements  of  an  exalted  and  improved 
intellect :  but  in  connexion  with  these^ 
man  must  be  r^arded  and  studied  as 
a  creature  of  feeHng,  sentiment,  and 
passion;  as  possessed  of  a  heart  as 
well  as  a  head.    Formerly,  in  the  phi- 
losophv  0^  man,  the  head  alone  was 
studied :  he  was  regarded  as  made  up 
entirely  of  intellect ;  lately,  the  other 
extreme  seems  to  have  been  the  almost 
exclusive  point  in  whick  he  is  viewed 
and  studied.    Till  man,  however,  in 
both  these  characters,  is  the  object 
and  study  of  those  who  wish  to  guide 
him  to  his  real  good,  Uttle  progress 
can  be  made  in  bis  improvement :  ig- 
norance of,  or  inattention  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  heart,  will  render  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  head  of  htde 
avail ;  and  he  who  endeavours  to  guide 
him  to  his  good  solely  by  acting  on  his 
heart,  will  also  be  disappointed  in  the 
result. 

As  the  progress  of  mankind,  how- 
ever, naturally  depresses  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  feelings,  and  by 
the  same  process,  and  at  the  same 
time,  exalts  and  strengthens  him  as  a 
reflective  and  reasoning  l^eing,  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  attend  to  him  in 
this  latter  character,  than  in  the  for- 
mer. Ifhe  is  put  in  possession  of  sound 
principles  of  reasomns,  and  taught  to 
use  them  properly,  ms  progress  in 
knowledge  ana  happiness  .wilfbe  more 
steady  and  regular,  and  reti^ded  hy 
fewer  obstacles  and  difficulties,  than 


if  It  wwe  attraopted  to  Uod  him  flN> 
ward  principally  by  his  feelings. 

The  jwrne  may  be  observed,  with  r&* 
gard  to  die  acquisition  ofn  correct  md 
pure  taste.  It  may,  indeei,  be  produ-^ 
ced  and  noui^hed  sim^^y  by  Uie  peru^- 
sal  of  works  of  a  high  standard ;  but, 
if  so  produced  and  nourished,  it  is  apt 
to  partake  too  much  of  mere  feeling,  to 
be.  too  much  under  the  authority  of 
example,  and  it  can  scarcely  esci^  bep 
ing  contaminated  by  some  elements  of 
weakness  and  error.  Whereas,  if  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
such  works  by  an  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  the  progress  will  he 
more  steady  and  r^ular,  and  the  ob- 
ject, in  view  will  be  obtained  in  its 
highest  purity,  and  placed  on  its  firm- 
est and  securest  basis. 

In  the  selection,  therefore,  of  arti- 
cles from  the  thnpe  principal  Quarter- 
ly Reviews,  for  examination,  we  sludl 
be  guided  by  two  rules :  In  the  first 

Slaoe,  we  shall  select  those  which,  un- 
er taking  to  form  the  opinions  or  the 
taste  of  the  public,  admit  of  and  re- 
quire an  examination  into  the  princi- 
ples on  which  these  ou^t  to  be  found- 
ed. The  more  elementary  and  general 
ihe  principles  of  our  opinions  and  our 
reasoning,  the  more  comprehensive 
they  must  be  in  their  application  and 
utility ;  the  less  likely  are  our  opinions, 
when  traced  to  such  principles,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  to  con- 
tain wijthin  them  any  weakness ;  and 
the  more  will  our  intellect  be  sharpen- 
ed and  strengthened  in  our  inquiries 
after  truth.  Few  are  aware  of  die 
strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in 
their  opinions,  and  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies they  support  or  admit,  till  they 
have  traced  them  to  their  fi^t  princi- 
ples, and  tried  by  this  test  all  that  edu- 
cation, habit,  authority,  and  circum- 
stances, have  led  them  to  believe.  Sudi 
articles,  therefore,  as  admit  of  this 
nnode  of  investigaton,  will  possess  one 
source  oif  claim  to  our  attention  and 
notice.    ' 

Such  as  also  bear  on  some  practical 
point  will  haveev^i  a  stronger  claim 
to  preference  ;  for  practical  truths,  as 
they  arc  of  most  utUity  in  life,  so  lliey 
also  will  be  found  most  conducive  to 
the  sharpening  and  strengthening  of 
intellect.  Acting  on  a  pdnciple  has  a 
wonderful  eSect  m  detecting  its  weak 
parts,  in  rendering  it  more  simple  and 
general,  as  well  as  In  invigorating  the 
mind. 

Our  object,  in  short,  is  |o  guard  the 


^       On  the  Reoiproeal  Influence  o/the  Perioiical  PubHceUione,  Sfc.    ^Noir. 


public  against  erroneous  principles  of 
reasoning  and  taste^  when  Uiey  are 
brought  forward  under  the  auUiority  of 
any  of  the  three  princi[ml  Quarterly 
Reviews; — an  autnority  which  is  so 
general  and  strongs  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary carefully  and  scrupulously  to 
watch  and  examine  all  that  it  endea- 
yours  to  teach  and  enforce.  And  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  advocate 
what  appears  to  us  just  principles  in  a 
weak  and  insufficient  manner^  we  shall 
endeavour  to  add  strength  and  com- 
pleteness. 

Perhaps  our  definite  and  peculiar 
object  will  be  most  clearly  and  shortly 


displayed  to  our  reailers,  by  stating 
the  articles  which  we  first  mean  to  ex- 
amine :  they  are  tif  o  of  great  practical 
interest  and  importance^  and  which 
must  necessarily  carry  us  back  to  first 
principles^  and  require  a  close  and 
strict  attention  to  accurate  reasoning, 
thus  comprehending  those  claims  to 
our  notice  which  we  have  already  more 
fully  stated.  The  articles  are  those  in 
the  Third  Number  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  on  Prosecution  for  Irre- 
ligious Publications,  and  on  Charitable 
Institutions. 


THE   LEFT-HANDED  FIDDLER. 

Bi^  the  Eitrich  Shepherd. 

Of  all  the  things  in  this  ofiensive  world, 

So  full  of  flaws,  inversions,  and  caprice. 

There's  nought  so  truly  awkward  and  ridiculous 

As  a  left-handed  fiddler. — There  he  sits. 

The  very  antitype  of  base  conceit. 

And  the  most  strange  perversity — Scrape,  scrape  ! 

With  everything  reversed, — ^bow,  pegs,  and  fingers ; 

The  very  capers  of  his  head  absurd ; 

With  the  left  ear  tum'd  upmost : — O  ye  Gods, 

This  tiling's  not  to.  be  sufier'd;  I  declare 

'Tis  worse  than  my  good  Lord  ♦»»»»»*»»»»  *^ 

Who  danced  so  very  queer  before  a  Queen  ! 

I  know  of  no  anomaly  in  nature 

With  which  I  can  compare  the  integer  ; 

It  stands  alone  without  the  Muse's  range. 

No  metaphor  or  simile  to  be  had. 

The  ne-plus-ultra  of  ludification. 

Were  great  Ned  Irving  of  old  Hatton  Garden 

To  turn  the  wrong  end  of  the  Bible  up. 
And  read  the  text  backward. 
It  would  not  look  so  awkward 
As  a  left-handed  fiddler  ! 

Were  princely  Jeffrey^  at  a  Jury  trial 
Of  life  and  death,  in  the  middle  of  his  speech 
To  break  off  with  a  minuet,  and  swim 
Around  with  sailing  motion,  his  pert  eye  ' 
Ray'd  with  conceit  and  self-magnificence, 
Bent  like  a  crescent,  and  the  wee  black  gown 
Blown  like  a  bladder  or  full-bosom'd  sail. 
All  would  not  be  so  bad. 
For  we'd  think  the  man  gotfe  mad. 
But  not  so  with  the  fiddler. 

We  see  a  wretched  sycophant,  the  tool 

Of  rustic  merriment,  set  up. 

Straining  and  toiling  to  produce  sweet  sounds. 

In  huddled  rank  confusion ;  every  note 

The  first,  last,  and  the  middle,  crowding  on. 

Uncertain  of  precedence ;  sounds  tl*- 


lSt4r\  l%e  Left-handed  Fiddler.  ^«ft 

Fortbooming,  without  doubt,  in  bold  succees  ; 

But  here's  the  screw  of  th'  rack — mark  how  they  SfMring, 

Each  from  a  wrong  part  of  the  instrument. 

Of  the  hoarse,  hackney'd,  and  o'erlabour'd  jade  ! 

This  is  the  nerve-teazing. 

The  blood  and  soul-squeezing 

Vice  of  the  heteroclite. 

I  knew  a  man — a  good  well-meaning  hind. 

With  something  odd  in  his  mind's  composition  ; 

He  was  devout,  and  in  his  evening  prayer — 

A  prayer  of  right  uncommon  energy— . 

This  man  would  pause,  break  off,  and  all  at  once. 

In  a  most  reverend  melancholy  strain. 

Whistle  sublimely  forth  a  part,  and  then 

Go  on  with  earnest  and  unalter'd  phrase : 

This,  I  confess,  look'd  something  odd  at  first, 

A  mode  without  a  parallel— and  then 

It  came  so  unexpectedly.     Yet  still 

I  not  disliked  it,  and  I  loved  the  man 

The  better  for  such  whim,  his  inward  frame 

And  spirit's  communings  to  me  unknown. 

Biit  here.  Lord  help  me  !  ('tis  pity  'twere  a  sin 

To  hate  a  fellow-creature,)  I  perceive 

A  thing  set  up  in  manifold  burlesque 

Of  all  the  lines  of  beauty. — Scrape,  scrape,  scrape ! 

Bass,  treble,  tenor,  all  turn'd  topsy-turvy  ! 

What  would  old  Patriarch  Jubal  say  to  this— 
The  father  of  the  sweetest  moving  iit 
E'er  compassed  by  man  ? — O  be  his  name 
Revered  for  aye  I     Methinks  I  see  the  father. 
With  filaments  of  bark,  or  plaited  thon^. 
Stretch 'd  on  a  hurdle,  in  supreme  delight. 
Bumming  and  strumming  at  his  infant  science. 
Whilst  the  seraphic  gleaming  of  his  eye 
Gave  omen  of  that  world  of  harmony. 
Then  in  its  embryo  stage,  form'd  to  combine 
The  holy  avocations  of  mankind. 
And  his  delights,  with  those  of  angels.— Think 
Of  this  and  of  the  fiddler ! 

What's  the  most  lovely  object  here  on  earth  ? — 
'Tis  hard  to  say.     But  for  a  moment  think 
Of  a  fair  being,  cast  in  beauty's  mould. 
Placed  at  her  harp,  and  to  its  tuneful  chords 
Pouring  mellifluous  concord ;  her  blue  eyes 
Upraised  as  'twere  to  heaven ;  her  ruby  lips 
Half  open,  and  her  light  and  floating  locks 
Soft  trembling  to  the  wild  vibration 
Of  her  own  harp— Is  there  not  something  holy. 
Sweet,  and  seraphic,  in  that  virgin's  mien  ?— 
Think  of  it  well ;  then  of  this  rascal  here. 
With  his  red  fiddle  cocking  up  intense 
Upon  perverted  shoulder,  and  you  must 
Give  him  the  great  MacTurk's  emphatic  curse— 
"  The  de'il  paaticularly  d— n  the  dog !"— Amen* 
IVe  settled  with  the  fiddler. 
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Moore  has  much  to  answer  for—^ 
He  stands  guDty  of  having  violated  a 
sacred  trust  conMed  to  him  hy  One  of 
the  master-spirits  of  the  age  *  and  that^ 
too,  under  circumstances  which,  if  he 
had  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  should  to 
him  have  rendered  the  trust  douhly 
sacred.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  he 
remonstrated  against  the  destruction 
of  Byron's  Memoirs,  or  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  act  with  regret.  It  is  mere 
chivelling  to  attempt  to  exculpate  him- 
self hy  alleging  that  his  opinion  was 
overruled.  The  question  is  simply 
this-rWho  did  give  up  the  manuscript 
to  its  destroyers.^  It  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him — bestowed  upon  him 
and  his  family  as  a  boon — and  he  had 
pledged  it  in  security  for  a  loan  of  mo- 
ney. As  property  which  he  had  so 
pledged,  had  he  no  power  to  save  it 
from  the  flames?  Was  not  Murray, 
with  whom  he  pledged  the  work,indem- 
nified  ?  We  will  not  say,  as  we  have 
heard  it  said,  that  surely  Moore  recei- 
ved some  pecuniary  inducement  f(Hr 
consenting  to  the  destruction.  That 
imputation  implies ameannessof  which 
we  believe  him  utterly  incapable ;  but 
he  ought  to  hayjs  treated  as  a  personal 
insult  any  overture  towards  a  n^otia- 
tion  which  will  be  long  memorable  by 
its  result.  If  the  work  was  thought 
unfit  for  immediate  publication,  why 
not  seal  it  up,  and  leave  it  to  posterity? 
Lord  Byron's  account  of  himself  would 
have  excited  curiosity  and  interest-^ 
yea  sympathy — when  all  those,  in  de- 
ference to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  will 
only  be  remembered  to  be  blamed. — 
Who  can  have  forgotten  the  odious 
slanders  circulated  at  the  period  when 
he  was  so  ungenerously  deserted  by 
his  wife,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  c6ra« 
mon  fortunes  ?— 

*<  Poor  fellow !   he  had  many  things  to 

wound  him ;    , 
was  a  tiying  moment,  that  which  found 

him 
Standing  alone,  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiverVl 

round  him.'* 
Those   slanders,  so  often  repeated, 
and  every  new  edition  with  improve- 
ments in  malignity,  he  never  conde- 
scended to  answer ;  but  that  defence. 


or  rather  explanation,  which  he  was  too 
proud  to  offer  while  he  lived,  he  be- 
queathed to  a  friend.  How  that  friend, 
and  other  friends,  have  done  their  part, 
the  world  is  enabled  to  jud^e  by  the 
violations  of  the  confidence  of  hospi- 
tality with  which  the  press  is  teeming 
to  supply  the  void  which  they  have  so 
imparaonably  created. 

While  on  this  subject,  there  is  one 
question  to  which  the  world,  after 
what  has  happened,  is  now  entitled  to 
some  answer— Was  it  not  acondition — 
and  previous  to  executing  the  deed  of 
senaration  from  Lady  Byron— that  her 
laa^ship's  father  should  s^  a  deicla- 
ration,  expressive,  in  the  most  exphcit 
and  unqualified  terms  of  his  convic- 
tion that  the  alleged  causes  for  the  se- 
paration—•  that  is,  these  calumnies 
against  Lord  Byron  then  in  the  mouths 
of  the  multitude — ^were  utter  false- 
hoods? Is  that  declaration  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  particular  friend  to 
whose  care  it  was  confided?— One  of 
those  who  assisted,  as  we  have  heard, 
at  the  burning  of  the  Memoirs — or  has 
it  too  been  consigned  to  the  flames  ? 

Tliat  Byron's  Memoirs  contained 
many  objectionable  passages,  is  very 
probable ;  but  they  could  not  have  been 
such  as  we  have  neard  insinuated,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  a  lady  of  irre- 
proachable purity  not  only  read,  but 
copied  them.  No  one,  therefore,  can 
doubt  that  the  destruction  has  served 
the  cause  of  hypocrisy  much  more  than 
that  of  virtue.  In  a  word,  was  it  moral 
delicacy — was  it  any  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  that  so  worked 
upon  the  timid  faculties  and  weak 
minds  of  his  lordship's  confidants,  as 
to  cause  them  to  destroy  a  narrative  of 
facts  and  circumstances,  which  might 
have  changed  the  current  of  public 
sympathy  from  the  course  in  which  it 
has  hitherto  run  ? 

But  our  present  business  is  with 
Medwin's  book.  In  many  of  the  anec- 
dotes it  is  substantially  true,  and 
therein  consists  all  its  interest;  but 
the  friends  of  Lord  Byron  will  never 
cease  to  regret  that  so  bald  and  mea- 
gpre  a  representation  of  his  conver^- 
tional  talents  diould  have  seen 
light.    It  was  Michel  An^lo,  we 


•  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  :  noted  during  a  residence  with  his  Lordship  at  ^Ja, 
in  the  years  1821  and  1822.  By  T^iomas  Medwin,  Esq.  of  die  84th  Light  Dragoons, 
Author  of ''  Abasnerus  the  Wanderer.'^  8eeimd  Edition.  Loadoa :  Pxint^  for  Henry 
Colbun,  New  Burlington  Street.  1824. 


Uewe,  who  ir^i  renMrkedj  that  no  art-  inaate  delicacy  of  his  Ibelilig9>  it  was 

iat  could  impress  his  works  with  a  not  with  Mrs  Byron  that  he  was  like- 

Stronger  monu  expression  than  accord--  ly  to  he  nurtured  into  that  habitual 

<d  with  the  eqiargies  of  his  Qwn  cha-  reverence  for  the  excellences  of  the 

racter ;  and  the  observation^  as  applied  sex,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  domestic 

to  this  poor  and  ineffectual  delineation  virtue.  We  may,  however,  in  this  ro^ 

of  on^  of  the  most  varied,  powerful^  spect  be  misinformed;  but  we  would 

and  singular  minds  which  has  appear-  i^k,  if  Lord  Byron  did  not  cause  the 

ed  for  many  ages,  is  completely  veri-  ppinionof  the  late  SirVickeryGibbs  to 

4ed.  But,  independently  of  the  gene-  be  taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  prose- 

ral  non-resemblance  of  Med  win's  flesh-  cuting  one  of  the  in&mous  publica- 

less  skeleton- to  the  bloom  and  gaiety  tions  of  the  day  for  a  libel  on  his  mo- 

of  the  living  original,  a  most  extraor-  ther  ? 

dinary  degree  of  igncnrance  and  inaoi*        And  is  so  ipreat  a  misfortune  as  pa« 

curacy  pervades  the  whole  work.  For  i^ental  misconduct  tobe  denied  all  sym- 

example,  he  represents  Lord  Byron  as  P^thy  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron  ?— ^ 

giving  the  following  account  of  his  Think  what  such  a  man  might  have 

parentage  and  childhood  :^^  \  beeni  had  only  the  better  qualities  of 

"  I  k»t  my  fiiAer  when  I  iMtf  only  siac  ^  ^^^l  ^  cherished,  and  his  nas- 

years  of  age.    My  mother,  when  she  was  «^n  for  fame  fostered  by  the  discipUne 

m  a  rage  with  me,  (and  I  gave  her  cause  ^  vurtue  I 

enough,)  used  to  say,  ^  Ah,  yoii  little  dog,        Though  the  old  Lord  Byron  was 

you  are  a  Byron  all  over ;  you  are  as  ba4  acqu^ttd  of  murder^  no  one  can  read 

as  your  father  !*  It  was  very  different  from  the  circumstances  of  his  duel  without 

Mrs  MaUprop's  saying.  '  Ah !  good  dear  being  morally  persuaded  of  his  guilt. 

Mr  Malaprop,  I  never  loved  him  UIl  he  jt  is,  however,  not  generally  known, 

Jras  dead.'  But,  In  fact,  my  father  was,  m  ^^^  m„ch  the  misanthropy  to  which 

hfaryouAh.an]^gb^a'C«lebsmsea«^  j^^  abandoned  himself  aft^  his  trial 

fe^S^HanS.roIl'li:rrout\h^  ^f^"^/^? '^'!^Ta1'"'^^^ 
fortimes,  and  married  or  ran  away  with  ^^"^  ^  Newstead  AW)ey  was  aUowed 
three  women,  and  once  wanted  a  guinea,  ^  ^^.  ^  waste  ;  aU  the  timber  worth 
that  he  wrote  for ;  I  have  the  note.  He  anything  was  felled ;  and  a  Chancery- 
seemed  bom  for  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  Wit  was  enUiled  on  the  inheritance, 
the  other  sex.  He  began  by  seducing  Moreover,  it  was  doubted  if  Byron 
Lady  Carmarthen,  and  spent  for  her  L.4000  was  the  Intimate  heir— at  least  his 
a-year ;  and  not  content  with  one  adven-  relation  and  guardian.  Lord  Carlisle, 
ture  of  this  kmd,  afterwards  eloped  with  withheld  from  him  the  ordinary  oour- 
Miss  Gordon.  His  marriage  was  not  des-  ^esy,  after  he  became  of  age,  of  intro- 

?/^u  ^  V''^/k'^"^T''"%!!!^'Si!"*  Cueing  him  to  the  Houl  of  Peers; 

1  don't  wonder  at  her  ddknng  from  Shen-  .^  i  <  „    '„  «^«,««n«^    .,«,i««  «;.-,,«, 

dan's  widow  in  the  pUy.    lley  eettately  w4  he  was  compelled,  under  circum- 

could  not  have  dalmVd  the  flitdL-  stances  extremely  mortifying,  to  prove 

his  legitimacy,  an  onus  to  which  few 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  noblemen  are,  we  believe,  on  such  oc- 

Medwin  was  sure  the  Miss  Gordon  aL*  casions  subjected, 
luded  to  was  the  mother  of  Lord  By-        That  Lord  Byron  felt  this  deeply, 

ron.  But,  whatever  were  the  follies  of  and  resented  it  strongly,  every boay 

his  lordship's  father,  it  is  well  known,  knows ;  but  his  reply  to. the  Chancel- 

notwithstandink  the  love  which  the  lor,  when  the  doubts  of  tibat  learned 

ill-fated  poet  dierished  for  his  mo-  personage  were  removed,  is  not  gene- 

.  ther,  that  there  was  little  in  her  man-  rally  known.    Lord  £ldon  is  said  to 

ners,  conduct,  or  conversation,  calcula-  have  expressed  his  regret  that  the 

ted  to  repress  the  ancestral  impulses  place  he  held  in  the  House  had  obU- 

of  his  blood.    It  would  be  to  imitate  ^ed  him  to  do  what  he  had  done,  and 

here  the  gossiping  which  we  condemn,  added  some  kind  and  conciliating  ob- 

^to  say  anything  more  particular ;  we  servations.  "  Your  lordalxip/'  replied 

would  ask,  however,  some  abatement  JByrqn,  "  may  say,  liki  Tom  Thumb, 
;i»  the  wrath  of  the  rigidly  righteous,        ^  •, .    J^^^  ^^  .  ^  .    .  ^  _^. ,  „ 
(who  never  sin  themselv^)  against        *  ^  ^«  «f «  «y  ^««y»  «>«  no  more. 

me  profligacy,  as  it  is  called,  of  Byron,  .    This,  though  jocularly  said,  was 

«i  tte  score  of  the  baleful  influences  .the  expression  of  an  embittered  spirit; 

to  which|  in  the  most  impressible  p^  ^and  if  afterward^  (always  bearing 

riod  of  life,  he  was  so  unhappily  expo-*  iu  mind  the^  undiscmlinea  charact^ 

sed.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  of  his  education)  he  shewed  but  little 
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reremice  for  the  gravest  forms  in  the 
institutions  of  bis  country^-— is  there 
to  be  no  allowance  of  inaulgence  to 
the  natural  effect  of  public  mortifica- 
tion on  such  a  temperament  as  that  of 
Lord  Byron  ?   We  are  not  his  apolo- 

fists,  we  desire  only  to  procure  for 
im  that  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  which  is  due  to  actual  misfor- 
tune, and  to  remind  our  readers,  that  in 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  his  boy- 
hood have  been  overlooked,  in  so  much 
has  he  perhaps  been  harshly  judged. 

Captain  Medwin'a  account  of  his 
lordship's  marriage  and  separation,  is, 
among  other  things,  as  we  have  al« 
ready  intimated,  in  substance  true; 
*— but  some  of  the  incidents  are  much 
better  told  by  the  poet  in  Don  Juan, 
which,  however,  we  have,  of  course,  too 
much  regard  for  the  morality  of  our 
readers  to  quote ;  but  we  refer  those 
who  dare  venture  on  the  experiment, 
to  the  first  canto. 

In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of 
the  extravagance  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron,  the  inaccuracy  of  Captain  Med- 
win  proves  how  very  slenderly  indeed 
he  must  have  been  in  his  lordship's 
confidence ;  for  he  represents  him  as 
■saying, 

''  In  addition  to  all  these  mortifica- 
tions, my  affairs  were  irretrievably  in- 
volved, and  almost  so  as  to  make  me 
what  they  wished  [[mad]]— I  was  com<* 
peUed  to  part  with  Newstead." 

But  Newstead  had  been  parted  with 
long  before  their  marriage.  If  we 
recollect  riehtlv,  it  was  first  sold 
in  1813,  (p^haps  in  1812,)  for 
Ii.130,000.  The  purchaser  after- 
wards paid  a  forfeit,  and  gave  up  the 
bargain.  The  estate  was  again  sold, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
vested  in  trustees,  for  the  jointure  of 
Lady  Byron.  His  Lordship  may  have 
regretted  the  sale  of  the  Abbey,  but  it 
assuredly  was  not  on  account  of  any- 
thing connected  with  his  unfortunate 
marriage  that  he  was  induced  to  part 
If  ith  it. 

The  story  of  keeping  a  girl  in  boj^'s 
clothes,  ana  passing  her  for  his  cousin, 
lest  his  mother  should  hear  of  it.  Lord 
Byron  has  had  abundant  cause  to  re- 
pent ;  but  the  affidr  itself  had  a  most 
ludicrous  conclusion,  for  the  young 
gentleman  miscarried  in  a  certam  fa-* 
mily  hotel  in  Bond  Street,  to  the  in- 
expressible horror  of  the  chamber- 
maids, and  the  consternation  of  all 


the  house,  dy  the  way,  ^ia  styl<  of 
keeping  a  mistress,  must,  we  rather 
think,  be  the  most  exemplary ;  for  it 
has  been  said  that  an  arithmetical 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  car- 
ried his  with  him  in  male  attire. 
\  We  suspect  that  Byron  had  some 
presentiment  of  the  object  of  Med- 
win's  solicitude  for  his  company,  and 
some  anticipation,  too,  of  the  alarm  and 
laughter  which  his  gossiping  would 
produce  when  published,  particularly 
when  he  told  him  of  the  three  mar- 
ried women,  who,  on  a  wedding  visit 
to  Lady  B3rron,  met  in  the  same  room, 
and  whpm  he  bad  "  known  to  be  all 
birds  of  the  same  nest."  To  discover 
the  names'  of  these  wortby  matrons, 
we  doubt  not  is  die  object  of  all  the 
games  of  twenty  questions  now  play- 
ing in  the  &shionable  world ;  we  are 
not,  however,  disposed^to  disbelieve  the 
fact ;  at  the  same  time,  ft  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  one  of  the  w(»rst  efiects 
of  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  fame,  was 
an  affectation  of  his  being  more  pro- 
fligate than  he  really  was;  and  we 
state  this  emphatically,  while,  in  jus^ 
tice  to  the  ladies  of  England,  we  enter 
our  protest  against  the  general  ca-i 
lumny  of  the  following  passage,  in 
which  his  lordship  is  made  to  say, 

"  I  have  seen 'a  grgat  deal  of  Ita- 
lian society,  and  swam  in  a  gondola ;; 
but  nothing  could  equal  the  profliga- 
cy of  hi^h  life  in  England,  especially 
that  of  (London)  when  I  knew  it." 

As  far,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Byron  spoke 
from  his  own  experience,  and  irom 
the  report  of  his  associates,  we  are  no( 
inclined  to  dispute  the  accusation ; 
but  is  it  not  perfectly  well-known, 
that,  in  England,  society  in  high  life 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  as  distinct 
and  separate  from  each  other  as  any 
two  castes  can  well  be?  With  the  one, 
both  manners  and  minds  are  cherish- 
ed in  the  most  graceful  excellence—^ 
domestic  virtue  combined  with  all  that 
is  elegant,  gentle,  and  beneficent,  aa 
fair  and  free  from  stain  as  habitual 
honour  in  its  highest  acceptation  can 
imply.  To  this  class  Lord  Byron  had 
NOT  access.  His  previous  family  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  impress  which 
^ose  circumstances  had  left  upon  him- 
self, made  him  to  be  r^araed  wiUi 
distrust  by  the  members  of  that  iUu^ 
trious  and  true  English  nobility.  Th^ 
was  a  hereditary  taint  on  his  name, 
and  the  early  indications  of  his  own 
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him  imdminible  from  the  begiimisg'   because  she.  hadheard^  forsooth,  that 
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of  his  career, 

*  His  a£bir  with  Lady 
'^  double  his  afie,  and  the  mother  <^  se- 
veral cfaUdren  — he  might  have  added 
by  as  many  different  fathers,  was  tru« 
ly  abspxd.  The  folly  of  it  lost  him  a 
sincere  friend.  At  no  time  could  he 
bear  the  slightest  admonition, — ^it  on-^ 
ly  instigated  him  to^ggravate  his  fault, 
and  his  friends  were  in  consequence 
obliged  to  use  the  utmost  address  widi 
him.  In  that  affiur,  the  gentleman  al<* 
luded  to,  in  speaking  with  him  of  a 
Cf^rtain  reputation,  which  was  daman 
ged  about  that  time,  said,  '^  By  the 


he  had  a  sister  unhappily  married.  It 
may  be  gratifying  to  her  ladyship,  who 
wHl  assuredly  read  this,  to  know,  that 
the  Prince  snewed  this  letter  to  his^ 
friends,  a^  was  mightily  diverted  by  ^ 
its  absurdity.  How  he  answered  it> 
she  best  knows. 

Either  Byron's  memory  must  have 
become  sadly  impaired,  or  Captain 
Medwin's  is  a  yery  bad  one — the  lat-* 
ter,  we  think,  is  the  case — ^for  he  re- 
presents his  Lordship  as  saying — 

^*  I  am  aecased  of  ingratitude  to  a  eer- 
tain  penonage.  It  is  pretended  that,  after 
his  civilities*  I  should  not  have  spoken  of « 


by,  my  Lord,  it  is  reported  you  hay&    bim  disrespectfully.  Those  epi^ams  were 


become  a  contributor  to  the  Harleian, 
Miscellany."  The  result  was  a  sul** 
kn  answer,  which  ended  in  an  e- 
atrangement,  that  broke  up  their  inter- 
course. 

The  same  thing,  it  is  sud,  had  almost 
happened  to  one  of  his  oldest  and 
earliest  companions,  who  undertook  to 
teil  him  of  the  danders  which  were 


written  long  before  my  introduction  to  him ; 
which  was,  after  all,  entirely  accidental, 
aiid  unsought  for  on  my  pait.  I  met  him 
one  evraing  at  Colonel  J 's.    As  the 


party  was  a  small  one,  he  could  not  help 
observing  me ;  and  as  I  made  a  consider- 
able noise  at  that  time,  and  was  one  of  the 
lions  of  the  day,  he  sent  General  *— *  to 
desire  I  should  be  presented  to  him.  I 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  honour, 
eircuiating  about  him  at  the  time  of  but  could  not  with  decency.  His  request 
the  separation.    The  place  chosen  for     ^ss  in  the  nature  of  a  command.   He  was 


the  communication  proves  the  address 
that  was  supposed  to  be  requisite.  It 
was  under  the  gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  an  important  d&» 
bate,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
talk  in  whispers,  and  with  an  indif- 
ferent manner,  to  avoid  observation. 
The  answer  to  Scroope  DaiiSi  when 
he  wanted  to  borrow  Byron's  |nstds 
to  shoot  himself,  is  one  of  the  few 
characteristic  things  in  Captain  Med- 
win's JoumaL  In  such,  his  Lordship 
excelled.  B^po,  of  all  his  works,  af- 
fords the  best  specimens  of  the  style 
of  his  conversational  humour.     . 

Lord  Byron  is  abused  for  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  has  spok^  of  cer- 
tain of  his  favourite  fkmiliars ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  be  affeiked  to  be 
more  vicious  than  he  really  was,  and 

et  of  what  sort  of  ladies  has  he  spo-     accused  of  ingratitude  to  the  Prince. 

:en  ?  Has  he  mentioned  the  name  of    He  was  blamed  for  writing  in  contempt 


very  polite,  for  he  is  the  politest  man  in 
£urope,  and  paid  me  some  compliments 
that  meant  nothing.** 

.  What  ep%rams  were  alluded  to,  in 
speaking  with  Captain  Medwin,  are 
not  mentioned ;  but  those  which  re«i 
ferred  to  Lady  Jersey,  to  King  Charles, 
and  the  verses  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, were  certainly  not  written  be- 
fore his  introduction  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. In  point  of  fact.  Lord  Byron 
was  at  the  time  very  proud  of  the  com- 
pliments, especially  of  thatMn  which 
his  Royal  Highness  said,  diat  he 
thought  the  age  had  possessed  but  one 
poet,  Scott,  till  he  had  read  Childe 
Harold,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
Such  thin^B  are  only  correctly  remem- 
bered by  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed.   But  his  Lordship  never  was 


I 

one  who  is  eutided  to  ihe  shghtest 
consideration,  or  whose  reputation  has 
not  been  blown  over  all  the  town  long 
ago  without  his  help  ?   Wes&dljust 
ttientton  one  flEtct  in  itlustratton  of  what 
are  now  stating: — ^After  the  ab- 
scene  of  Lady  ••••••••  ••••'s 

dy>-flourish  with  thebrokoi  jelly- 
,  will  it  be  credited  that  tfaerii. 


of  the  consideration  due  to  the  person- 
al feelings  of  the  Prince,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  taken  the  same  li- 
berty with  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  any  other  gentleman ;  for  although, 
from  accidental  associations,  Byron 
robed  vdth  the  Whigs,  he  was  any- 
thing himself  but  a  Whig,  either  in 
temper  or  in  principle ;  and  with  re- 
iSiculous  vixen  wrote  a  long  aentimen-  gard  to  the  compliments  in  question, 
•tfti  epiftW  on  llie  tnl^^a  to  a  sKmt    assuredly  on  the  second  day  after  the 
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intepriew^  at  Mlfls  Johnstittie'B  bdl^  be 
was  proud^  and  phased  with  them. 
Indeed,  with  all  mir  r^ard  for  the 
memory  of  poor  Byron,  and  with  some 
touch  too  of  sorrow  for  hiA  loss,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in 
our  opinion,  his  enmity  towards  the 
Prince  Regent  arose  from  disappoiht- 
ed  vanity.  No  man  was  ever  more 
engrossed  with  himseK  than  he  was  at 
the  period  to  which  we  are  now  alin- 
ing; and  had  the  Prince  invited  him 
to  Cis  tahle,  as  perhaps  he  expected, 
none  of  those  poems  would  ever  have 
been  imagined.  The  account  of  his 
personal  cnaracter  in  the  London  Ma« 
gazine  for  October,  though  written  in 
no  friendly  spirit,  draws  his  outlines 
with  considerable  accuracy,  but  in 
many  points  too  hastily,  and  in  Some 
enviously.  The  most  attached,  how- 
ever, of  his  friends  will  not  deny,  that 
an  "  intense  selfishness"  often  render- 
ed him  extremely  disagreeable.  But 
the  feeling  was  ever  momentary  ;  for 
tibere  was  something  constantly  about 
the  man  awakening  commiseration  and 
sympathy.  He  seemed  to  have  no  hold 
in  the  world.  He  was  like  the  i^y 
when  it  is  torn  from  the  wall — aU 
fibres,  a  tissue  of  blind  feelings  and 
a£Pections,  with  the  impress  of  ruin 
«id  decay.  Had  he  married  Miss 
C-^-^^  perhaps,  as  he  said  himself^ 
Uie  whole  tenor  of  his  lifb  would  have 
been  different.  But  to  return  to  his 
Conversations. 

To  shew  still  farther  how  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  Captain  Med** 
win's  report,  we  would  refer  to  what 
he  is  represented  as  liaving  said  re- 
spectinff  the  Turkish  girl  who  was  put 
to  deam  by  Ali  Pashaw.  It  is  one 
continued  bundle  of  errors;  besides 
making  Byron  use  termd  and  speak  «f 
things,  which,  from  his  LorashipTs 
knowledge  of  Turkey,  he  would  never 
have  done.  The  8t<»*y  alluded  to  is 
the  fate  of  Phrosyn^,  the  elegy  on 
whose  death  is  one  of  the  most  p<^« 
lar  and  pathetic  breadiings  of  the  mo- 
dem Grecian  muse/  Lord  B3rron  often 
used  to  sing  the  melody.  Instead  ci 
giving  Captain  Medwin's  version  of 
the  tale,  we  shall  relate  the  real  story, 
remarking,  in  the  fhst  place,  that  the 
afiair  happened  long  before  Lord  Bv* 
ron's  first  voyage  to  Greece,  althousii, 
as  it  is  reported  in  the  Notes  of  his 
Conversations,  it  might  be  thou^t 
his  Lordship  was  in  that  country  at 
ihetknt. 


The  girl,  as  wa  sald^  was  ealled' 
Phrosyntf;  die  was  the  wife  of  a  Kea« 
politan.  Muctar  Pashaw,  son  of  Ali,^ 
fell  in  love  with  her,  afid  seduced  her. 
Among  other  presents  with  which  he' 
won  her  fkvour  was  a  diamond  ring,' 
that  he  himself  had  been  accustomed 
to  wear.  One  day,  in  the  baths,  a  wife 
of  Muctar  met  Phrosyn^  there,  and' 
recognizing  the  ring,  was  at  no  kss  to 
guess  for  what  purpose  it  had  been 
given.  Fired  with  revenge  and  jea- 
lousy, she  went  to  the  viiier,  (who" 
ever  heard  of  liajah  being  ap{^ed  to^ 
designate  Ali  Pashaw,)  her  father-in- 
law,  and  told  what  she  had  discover- 
ed. The  justice  and  vengeance  of  that* 
stem  old  tyrant  were  dike  speedy; 
Pfarosyn^  was  seised,  and  with  several 
other  young  women — ^twelve,  we  be* 
lieve,  being  tied  in  a  sack— was  thrown 
into  the  kke,  and  her  husband  ba« 
nished  the  city.  Admitting,  however; 
that  Lord  Byron  had  spoken  ci  some 
other  8tory«— which  we  are  persuaded 
he  did  not'^-even  the  one  Captain 
Medwin  repeats  was  not  at  all  likely 
to  have  had  the  catastro]^  he  de« 
scribes.  The  Mahomedan  girl,  fop  bee 
transgression  vndi  a  Christian,  would 
have  been  frowned,  ukL  the  Christian 
decapitated.  Nor  was  Ali  Pa^aw  of 
a  temper  to  resort  to  such  refinement 
of  punishment,  as  merely  to  expose  a 
criminal  to  the  chance  <n  taking  the 

ph«ue. 

Captun  Medwin's  account  of  the 
incident  on  which  **  The  Giaour"  ia 
founded,  is  equally  em>neously  stated* 
He  makes  Lord  Byron  say,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  reminded  him  of  it 
in  England,  and  wondered  he  had  not 
authenticated  the  drcumstaiices  in  the 
preface.  If  we  remember  tlie  matter 
rightly.  Lord  Byron  revested  the 
Marquis  to  state,  in  writing,  his  re* 
collection  of  the  afikir,  which  he  didb 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con* 
sequence,  for,  in  fact^  the  whole  story 
ewes  all  its  int^est  to  the  poetical  em- 
bellidiments.  The  girl  in  que^on  was 
as  common  as  any  of  the  minrried  ladies^ 
by  whose  conduct  Lord  Byrcm  is  re^ 
presented  as  hbelHng  the  morals  (£  the 
British  nobthty ;  and  the  probabili^ 
is,  that  her  general  incontinence  witn 
all  sorts  of  travellers,  and  not  hear  par^ 
ticular  liaison  with  him,  was  the  cause 
of  the  euiiomaty  doom,  from  whi^  At 
was  Ttseocd  by  his  Lordship. 
-  Hitherto  we  have  treated  CiqiteiB 
Med winf^i  horir  with  cooiiiesa  and  coib* 
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tetnpt^  Irat  we  find  sMiic  difflcuHy  in 
r^ressiag  a  sharper  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  what  he  puts  into  Byron's 
mouth  r^arding  Jeffirey.     He  makes 
his  liordflhip  say^  that  Jefirey  did  not 
write  the  celebrated   article  in  the 
Edinburgh  EeTiew^<-/Aa^  which  ope« 
rated  as  a  spar  to  his  genius ;  we  say 
as  a  spur,  for  so  strangely  was  the 
Rian  eonstituted,  that  to  have  made 
him  as  exemplary  in  conduct  as  he 
was  in  many  points  the  reverse,  he 
required  only  to  have  been  counted  as 
incapable  of  praetisingany  virtue.  The 
words  are : — "  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Jeffirey  was  not  the  author 
of  that  article — ^was  not  guilty  of  it— 
ke  disowned  it ;  and  though  he  would 
Mot  give  up  the  aggressor,  he  said  he 
would  convince  me,  if  ev^  I  came  to 
Scotland,  who  the  person  was.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  certain 
lawyer,  who  hated  me  for  something  I 
once  said  of  Mrs  -— ^.  The  technical 
language  about  minority,  pleas,  plain- 
tifis,  grounds  4>f  action,  &c*  a  jargon 
only  intelligible  taa  lawyer,  leaves.no 
doubt  in.  my  mind  on  tlie  subject    I 
bear  no  animosity  to  him  now— inde- 
pendency of  this  lampoon,  which  does 
him  no  ^aredit,  he  gave  me  cause  enough 
of  ofienee."--Page  144. 

Is  it  possible  that  Lord  Byron  could 
talk  such  ignorant  and  contoed  trash 
as  this  ?*— Is  not  Jeffirey  a  lawyer,  and 
one  of  renown,  too  ?  Did  Jeffiey  dis- 
own the ''article  in  any  way  to  Lord 
Byron  ?  Of  course  with  that  critic  we 
hold  no  communion  ;  but  we  would 
ask  him  if  he  did  not  write  the  article, 
and  did  not  brag  that  he  had  done  it 
one  morning  before  breakfast  ^  Be- 
sides, is  it  at  all  consistent  with  the 
character  of  that  gentleman,  or  with 
Bvrott's  opinion  of  him,  to  r^resent 
him  as  covenanting  to  gratify  Ills 
Lordship's  spleen  by  an  act  of  treach- 
ery ?  As  for  the  lawyer  alluded  to,  we 
beheve  it  is  Brougham,  whose  ^j^ 
cause  of  ofkace  to  Byron  was  an  epi- 
nion  of  him  delivered  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  table*,  when  the  satire  on 
*^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 


crif  made  its  apneanuioe<«-#hidi  opi« 
nion  some  Medwin  of  the  party—* 
**  some  d— d  good-natured  friend  '^^^ 
reported  to  his  Lordship.   The  second 
was  in  somethinff,  whjch  it  is  said,' 
perhaps  falsely,  &at  Brougham,  who 
was  counsel  for  Lady  B^ron,  had  re-> 
ported  in  society  from  his  brief.    But 
we  should  trifle  with  our  readers  were 
we  to  continue  these  remarks  further* 
We  have  stated  enough  to  shew  how 
entirely  unworthy  of  all  confldenoe 
are  the  versions  Captain  Medwin  has 
given  of  the  fkcts,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  unhappily  for  hia  unfortunate 
host,  he  was  permitted  to  hear.    We 
cannot,  however,  conclude,  without 
noticing  his  Cockney  admiration  of 
Byron's  personal  appearance.    It  is^ 
indeed,  qinte  laughable,  to  hear  so 
much  said,  both  in  print  and  society, 
of  his  Lordship's  beauty.    He  was,  in 
truth,  in  no  respect  particularly  hand- 
some, and  his  busts  and  portraits  bear 
testimony  to  tbe  fact.    His  forehead 
was  rather  noble  certainly,  ami  the 
general  cast  of  his  physiognomy  was 
genteel  and  Grecian.    When  lighted 
up  with  his  wonted  good  humour, 
there  was  a  pleasing  archness  in  his 
countenance  that  gave  efi^t  and  feli- 
city to  his  wit  and  apothegms ;  but 
ever  and  anon  he  had  a  habit  of  knit- 
ting  his   brows    into   misanthropic 
frowns  little«calculated  to  bespeak  af- 
fection.   In  his  person  he  was  slight, 
but  well  formed,  and  his  lameness 
was  scarcely  observable.     Barclay  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  might 
pass  for  his  twin  brother.    One  night 
last  winter  this  resemblance  was  no- 
dced  in  the  Op^ra  House,  and  ex- 
cited a  great  sensation,  many,  who  had 
recollected  Lord  Byron  by  sight,  be- 
lieving he  had  returned  home.  What- 
ever the  advantage  may  have  been  in 
point  of  appearance  between  the  two, 
Barclay,  without  question,  enjoyed  it ; 
and  yet  we  doubt  whether  his  brethren 
of  the  Alley  ever  discovered  that  he 
was  such  an  Adonis,  as  we  sometimes 
hear  Byron  described. 


J^  Sinet  the  above  was  in  types,  we  have  received  another  article  on  the  same 
rk  which  we  subj^^in,  as  we  think  it  contains  much  novel  and  interesting 
matter ;  and  Lcvd  Byron  is  a  sulgeot  worthy  of  being  considered  under  various 
hues.  In  this  intermediate  space  we  may  remark,  that  we  have  read  Murray's 
hide  pamf^et,  in  which  he  so  utterly  exposes  the  perfect  falsehood  of  all 
Medwin's  assertions,  so  £ur  as  he  is  concerned.  In  tratn,  though  we  and  John 
MttTfay  aso  not  the  very  best  friends  in  the  world,  we  were  immediately  oon- 
~  from  our  omi  kaoiHodgt  oi  the  parties,  that  neither  Lord  Byron,  nor 
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aajrbody  dse^-eoald  have  if  iii  hit  power  to  speak  ill  with  thiih  of  Mvartnj'n^ 
pecuniary  d^Qingt ;  and  we  dierelbre  did  not  sufibr  an^  of  the  blackguard  in«  - 
sinuatioDs  to  that  efl^t  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  otir  minds. 

It  was^  perhaps,  hardly  fair  in  Colbum — ^for,  as  for  Medwin,  it  would 
he  just  throwing  words  away  to  speak  of  him— to  haye  published  some 
of  these  things,  and  Murray  was  right  in  compelling  him  to  fill  up  the 
asterisks,  whidi  implied,  in  the  teeth  of  every  semblance  of  truth,  that  he  had 
falsified  Lord  Byron's  bond.  The  interview  between  the  bibliopoles  mutt 
have  been  highly  amusing.  We  had  an  intention  of  republishing  Murray's 
pamphlet,  but  w^  find  that  it  has  been  in  all  the  Newqnpers,  and  is  therefore 
not  metal  attractive  enough  for  us.  We  shall,  in  all  probability,  when  the 
hubbub  about  Lord  Byron  is  over,  publisli  some  of  his  letters,  wmch  are  of  a 
most  amusing  kind.  We  have  a  great  number  of  them ;  and  our  readers  may^ 
be  sure  that  we  shall  not  select  such  as  will  dishonour  the  dead,  or  give  pain 
to  Uie  living. 
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As  an  (M  school-^llow  and  early 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  my  attention 
has  necessarily  been  attracted,  with  no 
slight  degree  of  interest,  towards  the 
recent  publication  of  Captain  Medwin. 
Mr  Colbum,  with  his  accustomed  in- 
trepidity of  puffing,  and  liberality  of 
advertisements,  has  efiectually  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  the  work's 
eluding  the  observation  of  an  indivi- 
dual among  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
whose  eye  is  ever  cheerea  by  the  pe-» 
riodical  return  of  a  magazine  or  a 
newspaper.  From  the  first  moment 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Authentic 
Memoirs  became  known, "  The  Con- 
versations OF  Lord  Byron,  by 
Captain  Medwin,  of  the  S4th  Light 
Dragoons,"  have  day  after  day  been 
promised  to  the  public,  till  curiosity 
Degan  to  sicken  of  expectation,  and  to 
find  a  surfeit  in  the  very  notices  and 
extracts  that  were  administered  as  pro- 
vocatives to  appetite.  All  were  anxious 
to  be  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  one 
whom  they  had  so  long  admired  as  a 

Eublic  character;  they  wished  to  observe 
im  among  bis  friends  and  his  com- 
panions— to  know  what  were  the  ordi- 
nary thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  being, 
who  in  his  nature  seemed  identified 
with  all  that  is  most  dark,  and  melan- 
choly, and  severe  in  the  heart  of  man, 
or  the  wonders  of  the  creation ;  but 
they  doubted  whether  Captain  Medwin 
was  qualified  for  the  task  that  he  had 
und^taken.  Some  conceived  that  a 
volume  thus  hastily  composed  could 
hardly  deserve  the  importance  that  ap- 
peared attached  to  it  by  the  publisher  ; 
and,  when  told  that  this  second  Bos-^ 
well  had  regularly  noted  down  the 
opinions  of  his  firi^id,  with  a  view  to 
future  publloationi  they  suspected  that 


no  person  could  be  worthy  of  credit  ia 
his  relations,  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  had  acted  the  part  of  a  do- 
mestic spy,  and  insinuated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  an  unsuspecting  per^ 
son,  that  he  might  make  a  booty  o£ 
his  lightest  expressions,  and  his  most 
careless  thoughts,  and  betray  them  to 
the  first  publisher  who  was  bsse  enough 
to  pay  the  price  of  his  perfidy.  Agaioi 
there  were  others  who  extended  their 
inquiries  to  the  qualifications  and  op« 
portunities  whicn  Captain  Medwin 
might  possess  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken ;  and  i 
fear  that  the  answer  to  such  inquiries 
was  not  satisfactory.  His  having  beat 
a  Captain  of  the  34th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  he  has  so  sedulously  blazed  on 
his  title-page,  and  bis  letter  of  dia* 
charge,  so  exactly  resembling  one  gi- 
ven to  a  servant  passing  into  another 
employment,  which  shines  in  his  fac- 
simile, has  not  quite  the  eflfect  he  an- 
ticipates, in  making  people  at  once  ac- 
quiesce in  his  possession  of  the  quali- 
fications arising  irom  grade,  any  more 
than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the 
author  of  some  unread  poetry,  of  the 
most  slumbering  stupidity, woidd  make 
us  allow  him  those  Arising  from  talent. 
I,  however,  am  not  one  of  those  who 
in  the  least  accuse  Uie  author  of  this 
volume,  either  of  violating  any  private 
confidence,  or  of  addressing  the  pubhc 
on  a  subject  where  his  oppbrtunities 
of  information  were  defective.  On 
these  points  I  enttrdy  acquit  hhn. 
Let  the  galled  Jade  wince,  his  wiikers 
are  unwrung.  He  is  guiltless  of  all 
such  unsoldierlike  and  discreditabfe 
proceedings.  He  has  revealed  no  secrets 
— ^he  has  violated  no  confidence ;  far 
ther^  is  not  a  single  sentiment  or  opi- 
nion put  into  themouthofLordByro9« 
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wJiieh  has  not  been  printccl  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  pamphlets  or  pre- 
fkees;  there  is  not  a  single  anecdote 
relat^  or  alluded  to  in  the  whole  work^ 
that  has  not  for  years  been  current 
among  the  fashionable  and  literary 
gossip  of  the  metropolis^  and  whicn 
^e  martial  author  has  collected  toge- 
ther with  the  indefatigable  spirit,  and 
reported  with  the  proverbial  accuracy^ 
of  a  deaf  chamber-maid. 

Captain  Medwin  indisputably  pos-> 
sessed  great  opportunities  of  seeingand 
hearing  Lord  Byron.  He  was  a  cou- 
sin of  Byshe  Shelley.  This  was  his 
ground  of  introduction ;  and  none 
can  doubt  of  the  intimacy  to  which  he 
was  admitted^  who  has  heard  that  he 
once  presumed  so  far  as  to  transgress 
the  orders  of  the  noble  poet^  and  take 
a  volume  from  the  table  of  his  study. 
The  domestic^  who  bad  seen  and  re- 
inonstrated  against  the  act,  inquired 
of  his  master  what  course  was  to  be 
adopted  on  the  repetition  of  a  similar 
offence.  The  reply  was  most  laconic : 
"  Kick  his  -— .^'  After  this  instance 
of  the  intimate  footing  on  which  Cap- 
tain Medwin  was  received  by  Lord 
Byron — an  instance  which  has  been 
communicated  by  the  domestic  him- 
self— who  shall  question  the  habits  of 
familiarity — even  of  that  too  great  fa^ 
miliarity  which  breeds  contempt — ^that 
subsisted  between  the  parties  r 

But  to  cease  from  trifling — to  leave 
the  bsise  and  the  contemptible,  the 
collector  and  the  retailer  of  slander^- 
to  leave  Captain  Medwin  and  Mr  Col- . 
btbrn  to  their  ignominy  and  oblivion^ 
there  are  a  few  among  the  many  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations  of  the 
book,  which  it  is  in  my  power,  fVom 
previous  knowledge^  to  contradict;  and 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  them  du- 
ring the  first  moments  of  publication^ 
that  the  antidote  may  be  administered 
before  the  ppison  has  taken  too  mor- 
tal an  effect,  and  that  the  public  may 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
book,  to  which  nothing  but  the  gross 
and  vulgar  appetite  for  personalities, 
which  disgraces  the  present  age^  could 
possibly  procure  a  circulation. 

*^  The  first  time  of  my  seeing  Miss  Mill- 
bank  was  at  Lady  — 's.  It  was  a  fa- 
tal day ;  and  I  remember  that  in  going  up 
stairs  I  stumbled,  and  remarked  fo  Moore, 
ivho  accompanied  me,  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  I  ought  to  hare  taken  the  warning. 
On  entering  the  room  I  observed  a  young 
Jady,  more  simply  dressed  than  the  rest  of 
^c  assembly,  sitting  alone  upon  a  sofa.   I 
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took  her  for  a  humble oompanion,  and  ask-- 
ed  if  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  ?  '  She 
is  a  great  heiress,*  said  he  in  a  whbper  that 
became  lower  as  he  proceeded ;  ^  you  had 
better  marry  her,  and  repair  tlie  old  place, 
Newstead.' " 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron  first  saw 
Miss  Milbank  at  Lady  Melbourne's ; 
but  at  the  time  of  his  introduction,  he 
was  not,  I  am  almost  certain,  acquaints 
ed  with  them ;  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies 
was  not  of  the  party. 

**  Her  figure  was  perfect  for  her  height, 
and  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  retired  mo- 
desty about  her,  whidi  was  very  character- 
istic, and  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
cold  artificial  formality,  and  studied  stiff- 
ness, which  is  called  fashion." 

Where  has  Captain  Medwin  lived  ? 
Is  this  the  description  of  any  woman 
of  fashion  in  this  country  since  the 
reign  of  long  ruffles  and  hoop  petti- 
coats ? — ^but^  above  all,  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  resemblance  between 
this  portrait  and  the  individuals  who 
have,  at  any  period,  mingled  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Melbourne  House  ? 

^*  There  was  one  act  of  which  I  might 
justly  have  complained,  and  which  was  un- 
worthy of  any  one  but  such  a  confidante : 
I  allude  to  the  breaking  open  my  writing- 
desk.  A  book  was  found  in  it  that  did  not 
do  much  credit  to  my  taste  in  literature, 
and  some  letters  from  a  married  woman 
with  whom  I  had  been  intimate  before  my 
marriage.  The  use  that  was  made  of  the 
latter  was  most  unjustifiable,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Uie  breach  of  confidence  that 
led  to  their  discovery.  Lady  Byron  sent 
them  to  the  husband  of  the  lady,  who  had 
the  good  sense  to  take  no  notice  of  ^eir 
contents.** 

Here,  sir,  I  am  justified  in  assert- 
ing, that  no  act  of  Lady  Bj^ron's,  or 
of  any  of  her  friends,  ever  afforded 
the  slightest  grounds  for  such  an  ac- 
cusation. There  was  no  event  that  ever 
occurred  during  the  period  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron's  living  together,  that 
could,  by  the  ingenuity  of  malice,  be 
interpreted  and  exaggerated  into  the 
imputation  of  so  foul  a  perfidy.  This 
is  a  slander  without  the  least  shadow 
of  foundation,  and  Mrs  Leigh  is  im- 
periously called  upon  to  br^  silence 
on  this  occasion,  and  protect  the  fair 
and  noble  character  of  Lady  Byron 
fVom  the  injurv  to  which  it  is  exposed 
by  the  groundless  calumnies  of  the 
Bialevolent.    But  to  continue : — 

^^  I  had  been  shut  up  in  a  dark  street  in 
London,  writing  (I  think  he  said)  ^  The 
Siege  of  Corinth,'  and  had  refused  myself 
to  every  one  till  it  was  finished.    I  was 


AM 

BUipnied  one  day  bT  a  Doctor  and  a  Law- 
yer almost  forcing  themselves  at  the  same 
time  into  my  room.  I  did  not  know  till 
afterwards  the  real  object  of  their  visit.  I 
thought  their  questions  sin^lar,  frivolous, 
and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  imper^ 
tinent ;  but  what  should  I  have  thought, 
if  I  had  known  that  they  were  sent  to  pro- 
vide proofs  of  my  insamty  ?  * 
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^*  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  answer  to 
these  emissaries'  interrogatories  were  not 
very  rational  or  consbtent,  for  my  imagi<» 
nation  was  heated  by  other  things.  But 
Dr  Bailey  oonld  not  conscientiou^y  make 
me  out  a  certificate  for  Bedlam  ;  and  per- 
haps the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  favourable 
report  to  his  employers.*' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  wicked  mis« 
representation  of  an  act  of  the  kindest 
conjugal  attention  could  have  emana- 
ted from  Lord  B^ou  ? — I  knew  him 
in  boyhood  and  m  youth  ;  generous 
and  brave ;  affectionate^  though  pas- 
sionate ;  and  I  never  can  believe  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  falsehood  that  is 
mingled  with  the  relation  of  the  act  of 
tenderness  on  which  this  calumny  is 
raised.  The  simple  fact  is  as  follows : 
— ^Lord  Byron  was  evidently  extreme- 
ly ill.    He  was  impatient  of  all  ques* 
tion  on  the  nature  of  his  disorder. 
Lady  Byron,  observing  the  temper  of 
her  nusband,  but  at  the  same  time  ac« 
tuated  by  a  wife's  solicitude,  request^ 
ed  the  medical  sentleman  who  attend- 
ed  herself  to  (H)serve  his  symptoms, 
and  take  the  advice  of  Dr  Bailey  re- 
specting them.  Her  wishes  were  com- 
plied with,  and  that  great  physician 
urged  the  necessity  of  his  having  an 
immediate  interview  with  Lord  By- 
ron, stating,  that  if  the  symptoms  of 
his  case  were  accurately  reported,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  patient's  being 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  water  on 
the  brain.    Under  the  impression  of 
these  fears,  Dr  Bailey  was  introduced 
to  Lord  Byron ;  and  after  some  con- 
versation, found  that  his  surmises  had 
been  incorrect,  and  that  .there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm.    On  this  trait  of  af- 
fectionate regard,  has  been  raised  and 
disseminated,  the  only  anecdote  against 
Lady  Byron,  that  has  any  pretence  to 
a  foundation  of  truth ! 

Captain  Medwin  writes,  page  45, 
"  You  ask  if  Lady  Byron  ever  loved 
me — ^I  have  answered  that  already— 
No !"  If  these  were  indeed  the  words 
of  Lord  Byron,  his  verses  on  thdr  se- 
paration, and  many  expressions  in  hb 


avmpressed  Memoirs^  dedare  that  he 
had  not  always  been  of  this  opinion^ 
He  was  one  well  versed  in  subjects  o^ 
this  nature ;  he  was  skilful  from  ex- 

Serience,  and  not  likely  to  have  been 
eceived  ;  and  on  Lady  Byron's  quit- 
ting him,  when  Hobhouse,  after  read- 
ing the  answer  she  had  sent  to  a  let- 
ter, soliciting  her  return,  calmly  folded 
it  up,  and  said,  *'  She  no  longer  lovea 
you," — Byron  has  written  and  said, 
that  the  suggestion  of  so  great  an  evil 
came  as  a  thunder-stroke  upon  him  ! 

Of  the  incorrectness  of  Captain  Med- 
win, some  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  instances,  which  we 
have  noted  in  passing  hastily  through 
his  trumpery  production. — P.  40, 
"  Imagine  my  astonishment  to  receivcj 
immediately  on  her  (Lady  Byron's) 
arrival  in  London,  a  few  lines  from 
her  father,"  &c.  Lady  Byron  went 
from  London  to  her  father's  seat  in 
Yorkshire,  her  husband  remaining  in 
Piccadilly. — P.  42,  *'  I  was  stan£ng 
before  the  fire,  ruminating  upon  the 
embarrassment  of  my  anairs,  when 
Lady  Byron  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
*  Byron,  am  I  in  your  way  ?'  To 
which  I  replied,  '  Damnably  !*  The 
answer  was,  ''  That  you  are,  indeed,'* 
as  Byron  told  Tom  Moore  and  others! 
The  cold  severity  of  the  reply  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  manners  and 
character  of  the  poet — the  oath  has  a 
military  raciness  about  it  that  smacks 
of  the  captain  of  dragoons. 

B  v  the  by,  the  compiler  of  this  quarto 
libel  on  all  persons  whose  names  were 
ever  brought  into  collision  with  that 
of  Byron,  has  a  knack  of  seasoning  his 
stories  with  these  vulgar  expletive8,and 
sometimes  in  a  manner  most  peculiar- 
ly unfortunate.  In  page  62,  we  have 
an  oath  attributed  to  the  amiable  and 
excellent  Lord  Calthorpe,  whose  man- 
ners and  conversation,  we  can  assure 
Captain  Medwin,  are,  and  always  have 
heen,  those  of  a  gentleman,  and,  even 
as  a  school-boy,  were  untainted  by  the 
low-bred  vice  of  swearing.  In  page 
32,  speaking  of  his  residence  at  Venice, 
JLfOrd  Byron  is  represented  as  saying; 
**"  The  Austrian  Government  would 
have  arrested  me,  but  no  one  betrayed 
*me;  indeed  there  was  nothing  to  be- 
tray." Four  lines  above  he  says,  '*  I 
haa  a  nu^sine  of  one  hundred  stand 
of  arms  m  my  house,  when  every- 
thing was  ripe  for  revolt"  How  da 
thete  things  agree?  In  page  57,  The 
Cune  of  Minerva  ia  described  at  ha- 
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nng  been  written  aboiit  the  same  time 
with  the^  Hoztrs  bf  Idleness,  It  waa 
written  at  Athens.  I  have  Lord  By- 
ron's own  authority  for  this  assertion. 
Page  61,  **  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was 
my  fag  at  Harrow."  This  is  not  the 
case;  they  were  in  different  houses, 
and  JVMton  was  Byron's  fag,  to  whom 
he  was  extremely  kind.  Page  109, 
^'  The  world  will  think  I  am  pleased 
at  this  event,  (the  death  of  Ladr 
Noel,)  but  they  are  much  mistaken ;  * 
yet  at  page  121,^  is  given  the  bitter 
epigram  that  he  transmitted  to  Mur- 
ray, on  hearing,  by  the  same  post,  of 
the  fate  of  his  tragedy,  and  the  tem- 
porary recovery  of  Lady  Noel.  Page 
119,  Of  Marino  Faliero  Lord  Bjrron 
is  made  to  say,  '*  So  much  was  I  averse 
from  its  being  acted,  that  the  moment 
I  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Mana- 
gers, I  applied  for  an  injunction,  but 
the  Chancellor  refused  to  interfere." 
The  Chancellor  could  not  do  what  the 
law  gave  him  no  authority  for  doing. 
But  how  could  TiOrd  Byron  apply  for 
an  injunction  ?  The  tragedy  was  per- 
fi^rmed  at  Drury  Lane  three  days  after 
its  publication.  Murray  applied  for  an 
injunction,  but  as  Byron  was  at  Ve- 
nice, the  application  could  not  very 
easily  have  been  made  at  his  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Captain,  in  his  ignorance, 
makes  Lord  Byron  talk,  p.  94,  95,  of 
the  Fatal  Marriage,  by  Lillo.  There 
is  no  such  tragedy — ^he  means  the  Fa- 
ial  Curiosity;  and  in  the  same  para- 
graph, of  the  Brother  and  Sister  of 
Massinger.  There  is  no  such  play — 
probably  he  means  'Tis  Pity  shes  a 
Whore,  by  Ford — a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  and  of  which  my  late  noble 
achool-fellow  entertained  the  highest 
admiration^  He  represents,  p.  1^, 
Milman  as  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Shelley  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  This 
must  be  a  vague  guess  of  Ciqptain 
Medwin's,  for  Liord  Byron  knew  from 
the  best  authority  that  it  was  written 
by  a  nephew  of  Coleridge.  P.  143, 
Med  win  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  kill- 
ing Keats.  Then  he  was  killed  twice ; 
for  he  himself,  according  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  said  that  he  was  killed  by  an 
article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.— P. 
182,  *'  Madame  de  Stael,  as  an  histo-^ 
rian,  should  have  named  him  (Buona*- 


parte)  in  her  Allemagne.**  Madame 
de  Stael ! — an  historian ! — ^AUemagne ! 
Has  he  ever  seen  the  work?  What 
can  the  man  mean  !  # 

The  public  is  assured,  at  p.  238, 
that  Shelley  was  "  one  of  the  most 
moral  as  well  as  amiable  men."  Why 
disturb  the  ashes  of  his  funeral  pile, 
by  thus  unwillingly  compelling  us  ki 
recall  the  memory  of  his  vices?  Who 
ever  heard  the  tale  of  his  first  wife, 
the  beautiful  victim  of  his  lust  and 
his  infidelity,  without  execrating  the 
author  of  her  sorrows ! 

And  lastly,  in  page  265,  Miss  Lee, 
the  authoress  of  Kruitzner,  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  herself;  it  is  not  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  lady  at  an 
evening  party ;  she  is,  I  believe,  still 
at  Bath,  enjoying  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  a  large  and  intellectual  cir- 
cle of  acquaintance,  and  with  all  the 
vigour  of  her  talents  unimpaired  by 
age,  r^etted  the  publication  of  Lord 
Byron's  Werner ;  because  it  put  a  stop 
to  the  production  of  her  own  dramatic 
version  of  the  same  story.  * 

A  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Captain  Med  win  pretends  to  give  the 
reason  for  Lord  Byron's  enmity  to  Mr 
Sotheby— one  of  the  best  and  most 
generous  of  men,  and  not  the  least 
gifted  of  our  poets.  He  says,  speak- 
ing in  the  character  of  Lord  Byron. 
"  I  got  a  whole  heap  of  anonymous 
letters  when  I  was  at  Venice,  and  at 
last  found  out  that  I  had  to  thank  Mr 
Sotheby  for  the  greater  share  of  them." 
It  is  true,  that  Byron  was  once  rash 
and  idle  enough  to  suppose  a  man  of 
Mr  Sotheby's  sincere  and  gentlemanly 
character,  guilty  of  committing  the 
meanness  that  the  above  extract  has 
imputed  to  him ;  but  Beppo  had  not 
been  published  a  month  before  Lord 
Byron  expressed  himself  convinced  of 
his  mistake,  and  sorry  for  the  attack 
that  it  had  originated. 

I  had  ftearly  closed  this  letter,  and 
omitted  mentioning  the  miS-statement 
which  Captain  Medwin  had  made  re- 
specting Mrs  Chaworth.  *'  Had  I  mar- 
ried Miss  C — ,  perhaps  the  whole  te- 
nor of  my  life  would  nave  been  diifer- 
ent.  She  jilted  me,  however."  p.  62. 
This  is  totally  false.  The  match  was 
broken  off  by  that  lady,  but  on  the 


•  Afiss  Sophia  Lee  died  1 5th  l\Iarch,  1824.  See  notice  of  her  death  in  this  Magazine, 
Vol.  XV.  p.  476.     C.  N. 
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Awis6w€if  of  cireamsflilioes  that  would 
liaTe  inchided  any  high-minded  txn6 
tirtuous  woman  to  the  adoption  of  the 
sange  course.  She  became  acquainted 
with  an  intrigue  that  Lord  Byron  was 
carrying  on  with  a  married  woman— 
ft  demi-rep  of  some  slight  pretensioiia 
to  fashion — and  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  very  time  that  he  waa 
most  strenuously  insisting  on  the  force^ 
and  permanency,  and  integrity  of  this 
his  first  attachment.  The  locket  men- 
tioned in  p.  60,  if  it  he  the  same  he 
wore  in  1813,  containing  a  lock  of  fair 
soft  hair, with  a  golden  sk«ll  and  cross- 
bones  placed  upon  it,  waa  not  a  me- 
morial of  this  attadiment.  The  hair 
was  of  a  fair  girl,  who  died  before  his 
passion  had  departed,  and  whose  name 
I  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  men-^ 
tion. 

Of  the  work  altogether  I  can  oiily 
say,  that  it  contains  nothing  new ;  but 
only  repeats  scandals  that  have  been 
long  before  the  public,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  refuted.  The  very 
falsehood  is  not  original.  Every  scrap 
of  literary  or  fashionable  chit-chat, 
that  the  author  could  collect  from  the 


second  elasaea  of  aoeitfty,  mscmg  whoM 
bin  lot  of  life  has  been  cas^  he  hM 
thrust  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  B^roti. 
If  Captain  Medwin  had  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
day,  or  had  ever  mixed  in  society,  the 
noble  poet  must  have  been  to  him  the 
dullest  of  all  companions ;  for  his  con« 
versation  would  have  conveyed  no- 
thing but  sentiments  that  he  had  al- 
ready read,  and  stories  he  was  weary 
of  hearing  repeated.  That  they  were, 
however,  taken  from  Lord  Byron's 
mouth,  is  impossible;  his  language 
Was  as  choice  as  his  words  were  few ; 
and  he  would  as  soon  have  allowed 
Captain  Medwin  to  dedicate  his  novel 
to  him,  the  extreme  case  we  conceive 
as  talk  of  a  '^  lady's  being  of  a  genieel 
figure," — a  word  that  has  long  been 
exploded  by  all  but  the  apprentices  of 
Cheapside,  and  the  milliners  of  Cran- 
bourne-alley—or  check  the  criticisms 
of  his  friend,  by  the  exclamation  of 
"  There,  you're  going  it  again !" 
I  am,  Mr  Editor, 

Yours,  ever  faitfaAiUy, 

HAIlROVIBNStS. 


THE  CnSSHIEE  WHIGS. 


That  man,  be  he  the  most  rigid  of 
Tories,  must  have  a  heart  formed  of 
very  strange  materials,  who  can  now 
look  at  Whiggisra,  and  not  compas- 
isionate  its  wretchedness.  The  bloom- 
ing damsel  who  shone  forth  in  so  much 
fascinating  loveliness  in  1688,  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tiou,;  and  her  subsequent  adventures 
and  present  condition  prove  that  she 
has  drunk  the  cup  of  misery  which  se- 
duction offers,  even  to  the  very  dregs. 
She  felt  successively  a  prey  to  me 
blandishments  of  Buonaparte,  of  the 
Radicals,  of  the  Liberals,  of  the  Car- 
bonari, of  the  Benthamites,  (^  any  dirty 
body,  and  «he  is  now  sunk  so  low  as  to 
be  rcrjected  of  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  protest 
that  we  never  were  among  her  swains. 
The  world  knows  f\ill  well,  that,  so  far 
from  seeking  her  smiles,  we  did  every 
conceivable  thing  that  could  cause  her 
to  detest  us.  We  scattered  discord  be- 
tween her  and  her  lovers — we  hooted 
and  ftogged  her  when  we  met  her  in  the 
streets-*and  we  exposed  her  every- 
where ;  but  we  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that  our  only  object  in  do<« 


ing  this  was  to  drive  her  back  to  the 
path  of  virtue.  We  wished  to  reform 
her,  that  we  might  preserve  her  ex- 
istence— ^we  wished  to  make  hef  the 
equal  of  her  rival,  Toryism,  in  virgin 
purity,  and  loveliness.  We  knew  that 
if  sl^  could  be  brought  to  forsake 
her  evil  practices,  she  might  be  made 
a  valuable  member  of  society ;  and  that 
if  she  destroyed  herself  by  her  de- 
baucheries, the  chances  were,  that  she 
would  have  a  successor  of  even  wcnve 
character.  If  she  disbelieve  us^  the 
misfortune  will  be  hers,  and  not  ours. 
As  a  proof  of  our  truth,  we  will  now, 
not  take  her  under  our  protection-— 
Hesven  foMd  I — ^but  we  will  admini- 
ster to  her,  advice,  consolation,  and 
sustenance.  Far  gone  as  she  is,  we 
are  certain  we  can  recover  her,  if  she 
will  follow  our  prescriptions.  In  un- 
dertaking a  case  of  life  and  death,  we 
must,  however,  carry  our  jocularity 
no  farther. 

The  Whigs,  or  rather  a  few  of  the 
Whigs,  of  Cheshire,  taking  into  their 
serious  consideration  the  deplorable 
condition  of  Whiggism,  have  lately 
been  fcmning  themselves  into  an  aiao- 


eifttian  £»r  the  |M0pose  of  eadeavour-  the  oady  genuine  Wiii^t  <^  tbe  4ay  1 

ing  to  better  it.    We  are  so  far  from  W^  im^t  die  Obeehire  Whigs  tbink 

ouarrelling  with  lliem  for  this^  that  we  that  i^ieir  first  step  4mght  to  be^  to 

uiink  all  honest  endeayours  to  restore  gather  the  shreds  aad  fragments  of 

Whiggism  are  most  laudable.  Of  their  Whiggism  into  something  like  a  whojie;^  . 

taking  a  dinner — ^a  political  dinner—  to  eonvince  the  world  that  they  had  ^ 

tc^ether,  we  have  nothing  to  sa^^  but  creed ;  and  well  might  they  find  this 

approbation.     We  love  Pitt  dinners  a  labour  of  immense  > complexity  And 

and  Fox  dinners^  Tory  dinners  and  difficulty. 

Whig  dinners.    The  annual  honours  Having  thus  reccnrded  our  approba- 
which  the  exalted  living  offer  to  the  tion  of  the  wish  of  the  Cheshire  Whigs 
illustrious  dead — the  annual  pledges  to  restore  Whiggism — of  their  conduct 
of  attachment  to  the  grand  creeds  that  in  forming  themselves  into  an  associa-' 
guide  the  empire,  are,  to  us,  matters  tion  for  the  purpose — of  their  deciding 
^f  eulogy,  wnatever  they  may  be  to  to  dine  together — and  of  their  resol- 
others.    We  love  to  see  the  country  ving  to  make  the  drawing  up  of  iS 
geutlemen  celebrate  their  political  fes«  creed  their  preHminary  measure,  we 
tivak,  discuss  the  a£Eairs  of  the  state,  must  now  condeam^  in  the  strongest 
and  examine  the  condition  of  xheir  vaajoner,  aU  the  rest  of  their  conduct ; 
party  interests,  even  though  they  utte^r  we  must  now  tell  them,  and  the  whote 
scnne  evil,  and  many  foolish,  speeche^f  world  too,  that  the  confession  of  M^ 
There  is  something  truly  English  in  wl^ch  they  firamed,  and  their  dinner- 
the  imectacle,  and  the  consequences  speeches,  were  ^cactly  calculated  to 
are  of  a  highly  beneficial  description,  give  ihe.coup  de  grace  to  the  miserable 
provided  always  that  no  hostility  to  creature  they  wished  to  revivify, 
the  possessions  and  interests  of  the  At  tlie  outset,  these  Whigs  display- 
country  be  manifested.  ed  a  portion  of  cunning,  which  f^ve 
Previously  to  the  dinner,  the  Che-  some  promise  of  better  things*    ^hey 
shire  Whigs  thought  it  a  matter  of  drew  up  the  creed,  i^nd  sent  it  ibto  the 
absolute  necessity  to  put  upon  paper  a  world  ano£iym<»isly..  Of  eoursc,  it  tr&t 
plain  statement  of  what  Whiggism  veiled  ir^m  pulse  to  piiijlse  through  the 
now  is;  we  think  likewise  that  tliis  wrangling  Whig  host  to  collect  ppi- 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity^  nlons,  without  any  one  being  direetly 
The  nation  doubted  whether  a  party^  responsible  for  v/hat  it  contained.    It 
which,  in   the  short  space  of  forty  was  impossible  for  the  same  paper  to 
years,  had  been  the  champion  of  the  please  a  party  so  divided  in  opmjioTi, 
French  Revolution,  the  auxiliary  and  and  criticisms  were  showered  upon  i( 
encomiastofdieimperial  tyrant  Buona*-  from  almost  every  Whig  tongue.  Th? 
parte,  the  lacquey  of  the  Radicals,  and  men  of  Cheshire  had  their  answer* 
the  confederate  of  the  continental  14-  The  creed  was  in  an  uq^iimshed  fftate — 
berals,  had  any  creed  at  all.    The  na-  it  was  but  a  rude  sketdx — it  iwae  oeis- 
tion  actually  thought,  that  a  party  ther  accepted  nor  approved  of*^4t  had 
which  had  made  so  many  imnaturs^  crept  surreptitiously,  and  by  unac- 
changes  of  side-^which  had  been  the  countable  means,  before  the  public — 
common  colleague  of  men  of  the  most  and  it  should  be  altered  with  all  pos- 
opposite  opinlons--4iad  no  principles  sible  expedition !  This  was  dexterous 
whatever.    It  had  other  reasons  for  and  business-like, 
thinking  thus.    Some  of  the  Whigs  An  hour  or  two  before  t^^e  comr 
were  worshipping  the  ministry^  and  mencement  of  the  grand  dinner,  ^ 
others  were  abusing  it ;  Sir  J.  Macl&-  private  meeting'  was  hdd  by  these  worr 
intosh  was  licking  the  4ust  eff  Mr  thy  people,  for  the  purpose  of  re-oafttr 
Canning's  feet,  Mr  3rougham  was  ing  the  a^ed.     Into  this  meeting,'  as 
calUng  him  everything  but  an  honest  m»fi  of  .^  London  papers  stated,  the 
man ;  some  of  them  would  have  tden-  gentlemen  of  the  Whig  press  were  adi> 
nialparliaments,other8septei^ialones;  mitted,  while  those  of  the  Tory  press 
those  would  support  one  scheme  of  ret-  were  excluded.  This  was  done  by  those 
form,  and  these  would  support  anof  who  at  the  dinner  toasted  the  liberty 
ther ;  no  ten  of  them,  through  the  of  the  press,  and  eulogized  it  in  the 
whole  squad,   could  be  found  who  most  extravagant  manner.    It  was  a 
thought  alike.  This  bewildered  people  n^id  step-— it  was  the  deed  of  faction^^ 
so  much,  that  the  sagacious  John  Law-  it  struck  at  the  root  of  public  confi- 
less,  of  Belfast,  assured  the  readers  dence.                                   ^ 
of  his  pi^r,  thai  the  Burdettites  were  WeU«  af tw  a  due  portiiai  of  axguo 
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menty  llie  creed  wai  flniBhed^  and^  af- 
ter dtotter,  it  was  offloially  promulga- 
ted.   We  present  it  to  our  readers. 

**  This  Association  was  formed  to  foster 
and  maintain  the  principles  of  the  glorious 
Kevolution  oi  1688,  and  was  called  a  Whig 
€lub,  with  reference  to  the  bold  and  en- 
lightened  men  who  tried  to  remedy  the  po- 
litical abuses  of  that  day. 

^^  By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  declared 
that  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequent- 
ly, and  that  elections  of  Members  ot  Par- 
luunent  ought  to  be  free. 

*'  By  the  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
utmost  extent  of  time  that  the  same  Parlia- 
ment was  allowed  to  sit,  was  three  years. 
By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  oroained 
that  no  person  who  has  an  office,  or  place 
of  profit,  from  the  King,  or  receives  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  subsequently  modified  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reigns  oS 
Queen  Anne  and  George  L 

^'  Here,  then,  the  most  timid  have  be- 
fore them  principles  of  reform,  which  may 
be  carried  into  ^ect,  simply  by  reverting 
to  past  measures  of  tried  utility  which  form- 
ed the  law  and  constitution  of  the  land  du- 
ring the  best  portion  of  its  history. 

^^  Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  pre- 
suming to  lay  down  any  doctrine  as  to  the 
mean  of  obtaining  the  only  legitimate  mode 
of  all  reform— an  upright  administration 
of  affiiirs,  or  pretending  to  define  the  exact 
limits  to  which  each  particular  measure 
should  be  extended,  or  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  adoption  of  some  may  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  oi  others,  it  appears  that 
the  best  security  against  the  evils  we  com- 
plain of  will  be  found  in  some  such  mea- 
sures as  the  following : — 

*^  First,  that  Parliaments  should  be  elect- 
ed more  frequently. 

*^  Secondly,  that  inefficient  and  subordi- 
nate placemen  be  excluded  firom  the  House 
of  Commons. 

««  Thirdly,  a  more  expeditious  and  less 
expensive  mode  of  voting  at  elections. 

*'  Fourthly,  a  more  full  and  e^ual  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  Parliament, 
and  such  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  boroughs  and  large  towns,  as  their 
increased  opulence  and  intelligence  may 
justify  and  require. 

**  The  Club  considers  these  measures  to 
be  in  strict  conformity  with  ^e  recognized 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  in- 
volve no  risk  except  of  those  abuses  which 
every  friend  to  his  country  would  wish  cor- 
rected, and  which  even  their  most  zealous 
advocates  are  unable  to  defend. 

''  Finally  f  the  main  use  of  this  and  si- 
milar associations  is  to  keep  alive  the  old 
free  spirit  of  the  country,  and  to  collect  the 
scattered  friends  of  national  liberty  under 
such  a  bond  of  social  union  as  will  encou- 
rage independent  men  to  speak  their  minds 


fredy  upon  publle  oc«niniir>  iosnrisg  the 
toleration,  if  not  the  propagation,  of  libe^ 
ral  principles;  and  above  all,  to  secure, 
whenever  sufficient  cause  arises,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles  which  faction  and  le« 
gislation  have  imposed  on  its  exereise,  a 
continuance  of  the  inestimable  right  of  meet- 
ing and  petitioning  the  Legislature.** 

The  Whigs,  as  a  body,  have  been 
for  some  time  solemnly  pledged  to  ad- 
vocate *' Reform"  but  neither  them- 
selves, uor  any  one  else,  know  what 
they  meant  by  the  two  syllables.  They 
scrupulously  protected  the  term  from 
definition,  and  in  this  they  acted  most 
wisely ;  for  the  dense  clouds  which 
they  collected  upon  its  meaning  ena« 
blea  them  all,  wnen  each  was  quarrel- 
ling with  its  fellow,  to  use  it  as  a  theme 
of  declamation.  The  Cheshire  Whigs, 
therefore,  in  defining  that  whicl^  uie 
Whigs  as  a  party  declared  should  not 
be  defined,  drew  their  weapons  against 
all  the  rest  of  their  body. 

We  think  that  any  man  living,  save 
and  except  these  sagacious  personages, 
might  have  foreseen  that  this  would 
have  the  most  calamitous  operation  on 
Whiggism.  When  it  was  notorious, 
that  scarcely  any  two  Whigs  thought 
alike  on  Keforro,  nothing  could  be 
more  preposterous  than  for  a  sinall 
bunch  of  provincial  ones  to  usher  a  de- 
finite scheme  into  the  world,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  whole  body.  There 
was  a  moral  certainty  that  all  the  rest 
would  disavow  the  bantling.  So  it  has 
happened ;  the  Whigs,  instead  of  ga- 
thering round  the  men  of  Cheshire 
as  leaders,  have  disowned  them,  and 
the  latter  now  differ  about  as  much  in 
opinion  from  Tierney,  Brougham,  and 
Co.,  as  from  the  Ministers.  They  have 
added  another  to  the  innumerable  sub- 
divisions which  have  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Whiggism ; 
they  have  become  a  distinct  sect.  Mr 
Fox  and  his  friends  were  called  the 
fiew  Whigs ;  Whiggism  has  been  re- 
newed  again  and  again  since  their  days; 
and,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  secta- 
rian designation  of  Sir  John  Stanley 
and  his  brethren,  must  be  the  new, 
new,  new,  newest  o/*  a// Whigs. 

The  Cheshire  w  hig  Association  was 
formed  in  the  strong-hold,  and  under 
the  auspices,  of  Lord  Grosvenor ;  and 
he  and  nis  son  were  members  of  it.  A 
copy  of  the  unfinished  creed  got  into 
the  hands  of  these  exalted  persons,  and 
lo,  and  behold,  neither  of  them  ap- 
peared at  the  dinner !  The  father  ex- 
cused himself  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
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but  Jiiord  Beigrave  accounted  for  hia  it  at  last  found  its  way  to  the  ^blic 

absence  by  ^e  fdlowing  letter:-—  through  the  columns  of  a  Tory  news- 
paper! 

<'  SiH— I  have  received  the  communica-  We  will  now  indicate  to  these  peo- 

tion  you  were  good  enough  to  forward  to  pie  the  steps  which  they  ought  to  have 

me  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  meeting  taken^  and  the  steps  which  must  be 

of  the  Cheshire  VHiig  Club  on  Monday  taken,  if  Whiggism  is  to  be  preserved 

next,  and  I  feel  myseif  called  upon,  from  from  total  dissolution, 

the  objections  I  entertain  to  the  intended  What  has  brought  Whiggism  into 

proceeding,  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  {^  present  deplorable  condition  }  Ever 

in  justice  to  myself,  and  in  fairness  towards  ^^^  ^j^  j^yg  ^^  ^^  French  Revolu^ 

«  A^;il      1,  c-    T  A II  *!,•  T.*t,  *     1.  tion,  the  Whigs  have  been  little  bettw: 

He  ;t^^^A^JL^^^^  *^-  -  bJof  anti-EngHsh  dema- 

ment  are  Sot  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  are  gog^^s  and  mnoyators.  The  preposte- 

highly  useful  on  particular  measures  and  '^us  and  peimaous  principles  which 

occasions,  I  have  yet  always  felt  averse  my-  they  then  embraced,  plunged  them  m- 

self  to  attendance  at  political  dubs  and  pe-  to  the  most  ruinous  conduct ;  and  in 

nodical  meetings;  but  it  is  agreataddi-  this  they  have  hitherto  persevered  with 

tional  objection  to  my  mind  where,  as  in  such  blindness  and  obstinacy,  as  are 

the  present  instance,  it  is  atjtempted  to  form  actually  incomprehensible.  To  be  the 

a  precise  standard  of  principles,  particularly  champion  of  liberty,  civil  and  religi- 

at  a  tune  when  most  poUtical  difference  are  ^^^  ^  ^  i^^^^^g  to  the  most  spotless 

rather  differences  of  degree  than  of  prma-  ^^  honourable  of  aU  callings  ;  but, 

^  «  xKT'.x.    ^ »    ^u  -»  **      ^«*  •«  A  then,  neither  a  man  nor  a  party  can  be 

.^Zt^l^X^^^^'T^^  thisUhoutbeingthecha&^ 

thinking  the  present  syston  the  most  per-  ^^&  ^^a*  produce  such  liberty.    To 

feet  that  could  be  devised,  and  should  be  war  against  despotism,  without  endea- 

glad  to  see  any  means  adopted  by  which  the  vouring  to  establish  what  will  yield 

House  of  Commons  might  become  a  more  general  freedom  ;  or  to  labour  to  put 

effectual  control  upon  mismanagement  and  down  regal,  that  it  may  be  replaced  by 

abuse,  yet  X  am  too  little  confident  of  the  democratical  despotism,  is  not  to  be 

successful  results  of  most  experiments  that  the  champion  of  liberty.    This  is  ob- 

have  been  suggested,  to  be  a  sanguine  re-  yious  enough,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 

former:  9X\A  I  should  certainly  think  a  re.  ^^^y  obvious  truths  that  to  Whig 

*^''';T^?^'7*''''^.^^V^r/'^'^731;f?S  eyes  have  been  invisible.                    ^ 

^t^J^i^"^-^'  The  Whigs  have  constantly  sup- 

"  I  do  not  iksh,  Shr,  to  enter  mt»  detail-  V"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^S"  factions  that  have 

«d  opinions  which  would  be  difficult  to  state,  m variably  made  religious  despotism 

-80  as  not  to  be  liable  to  misconception  and  a  part  of  their  system.     This  surely 

<cavil ;  but,  as  I  have,  as  far  as  r^ards  my-  cannot  be  called  friendship  for  liberty* 

self,  (particularly  as  a  member  of  the  legis-  They  have  laboured  to  pull  down  every 

lature,)  a  very  decided  objection  to  abstract  monarchy  in  Europe  to  replace  it  with 

declarations  of  opinion  generally,  out  of  a  form  of  government  that  gave  de* 

Parliament,  it  would  be  manifest  inconsist-  spotic  power  to  faction.     Can  this  be 

ency  on  my^art  to  continue  to  belong  to  the  called  friendship  for  liberty  ?    While 

^^^^'       -     ,,   ^              ^,   ^      ^       J,  they  have  attacked  the  despotism  of 
-Trusting  that  some  practical  system  of  n^oiarchs,  they  have  constantly  de- 
reform,  which  it  will  be  consistent  with  my  .     ,    ,    ,  ^  ApoLtio  deeds  of  reoubU- 
opinions  to  support,  may  result  from  the  ^^^^^  ^f^  despotic  deeds  ot  repuDU- 
united  talent  and  respectabihty  of  the  nu-  <»?  and  revoluUonary  rulers.      Has 
merous  members  who  compose  the  Club,  this  been  fighting  for  hberty  f    1  hey 
"I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  have  regularly  supported   those  who 
*^  Sir,  laboured  to  make  mankind  irreligious, 
"  Your  obedient  servant,  vicious,  licentious,  disorderly,  and  tur- 
(Signed)    '^  Belgbave.  bulent — no  one  vrill  say  that  this  has 
"  Trentham,  7th  Oct.  1824.  been  friendship  for  liberty.      Their 
"  '^  wi^  ^r?1^^  °^  ^®  Cheshire  creed  with  regard  to  Uberty,  has  con- 
Whig  Club.  sisted  only  of  idle,  common-place  de- 
clamation ;  it  has  excluded  all  the  es- 
This  letter  does  honour  to  the  head  sential  principles  of  liberty,  it  has  com- 
and  heart  of  its  writer:  it  was  recei-  prehended  no  rational,  practical,  sound 
ved  by  the  worthy  Cheshire  Whigs  be-  system  of  government.    It  has  made 
ibre  the  dining  day,  but,  of  course,  not  the  pulling  to  pieces — the  production 
a  word  was  breathed  respecting  it,  and  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife — a  sine  qua 
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wm.  Mid  the  velmildmgiAfl  iiewuoitiDg, 
matters  of  no  coosequeofie.  He  is  th« 
friend  of  liberty,  who  makes  a  peonle 
intelHgent,  virtuous^  orderly,  and  obe- 
dient, who  gives  them  the  form  of  go« 
yernmeut  and  laws  most  suitable  for 
them,  and  who  places  the  reins  of 
power,  in  the  hands  of  patriotic,  up^ 
nght,  able  men.  If  we  apfdy  &is 
test  to  the  Whigs,  they  have  been 
among  the  woist  enemies  that  liberty 
has  had.  If  the  forms  of  ^vemment 
they  have  contended  for  1^  been  ge« 
neinlly  established,  the  men  they  have 
supported  had  been  made  rulers,  and 
ihe  ^'  libecal  opinioBs"  they  haiae  ad* 
Tocated,  had  been^nerally  embraoedi; 
jiothing  but  die  power  of  beaven  ooenld 
iiave  preserved  Europe  from  jooming 
under  the  yoke  jcf  niilitary  despotism. 
It  would,  we  think,  be  of  prodagkats 
l>enefit  to  liberty,  civil  and  areligiom, 
if  it  were  destitute  of  friends  like  these. 

Reform  has  long  been  the  comers 
stone  of  the  Whig  creed— Well,  what 
is  Reform  ?  A  word,  as  we  have  aL- 
-ready  said,  without  a  measning.  A 
vital  change  is  to  he  made  in  the  Co&- 
^tution ;  but  what  this  change  shall 
be,  not  one  Whig  in  the  w'hole  squad 
€an  tell  ns.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  before  any 
filan  is  jigreed  upon  fcnr  xebuilding  it  ^ 
and  then  the  whole  nation  is  to  go  to 
loggerheads  touching  the  form  it  sdiall 
-take  for  the  future.  Were  the  Tories 
to  remain  neutral,  no  single  Whig 
could  produce  a  scheme  of  reform  that 
would  not  be  vigorously  opposed  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  body,  on  the  ground 
of  its  going  too  far,  or  of  its  haltii^g  too, 
soon.  The  men  who  attempt  to  make* 
•a  vital  change  in  a  form  of  goverrw 
ment,  while  they  are  irreeoncikbly  at 
variance  with  each  other  .touching  what 
this  change  shall  be,  act  the  purt  of 
patricides  and  madmen  ;  and  this  part 
the  Whigs  have  acted.  They  kept 
the  country  for  years  in  a  state  of  oon>- 
vulsion,  bordering  on  revolution,  for 
that,  which  barely  went  to  the  pulling 
to  pieces  of  what  existed,  and  to  the 
production  of  chaos  and  anarchy. 
They  would  overthrow,  and  then  those 
might  rebuild  that  could. 

Every  one  save  the  pq[iulace,  xtmsM. 
^ee  that  it  had  no  other  tendency  dum 
the  establishment  of  slavery.  What 
•little  character  it  left  to  the  Wiiigs, 
was  efibctually  destroyed  by  their  other 
conduct.  Their  jclamour  against  the 
Church  could  deceive  no  one ;  it  was 


eddentlyftRpefekiQn  of  ^be  Jtale^siitt* 
seous  oionions  of  the  reyditliomati  of 
France,  Spain,  &c.  regarding  church 
functionaries,  and  propertyy.  Then 
their  patronage  of  Hone,  Carlile,  &e^ 
and  tlie  &lse,  seditious,  and  inflamms^ 
tory  speeches  which  they  addressed 
firom  thehustings  thisMighout  the  king, 
dom,  disgusted  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  who  were  capable  of  reflection.  It 
was  dear  that  they  were  copying,  as 
closely  as  circumstances  wx)ul(l  permit, 
the  c(eeds  and  objects  of  the  contU 
nental  revolutionists. 

What  gave  the  finishing  stroke  ta 
the  character  oi  the  Whigs  was^  na^ 
merely  th^  destatu^a  of  patriotism, 
•hut  their  absolute  oontem^  isf  thein«> 
terests  of  their  country.  Tlae  thing 
which  filled  them  with  «3cstltation,  was 
the  defeat  of  England  ^  that  which 
saddened  them,  was  her  triumph. 
Shift  about  as  they  would,  they  were 
eternally  fighting  against  the  inteinests 
of  their  country,  andfor  those  of  her  ri* 
vals  and  enemies.  To  support  their  docr 
.  triues,  and  their  foreign  confederale^ 
they  lately  wished  us  jto  ^o  to  war  irlik 
France,  although  t^y  knew  that  k 
would  involve  us  in  war  with  all  the 
^eat  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  vast 
mass  of  the  Spanish  peoj^e  likewise. 
Fanaticism — tne  most  intense  hatred 
of  their  country — could  not  have  gone 
farther  than  this. 

Of  course  the  independent  and  in.- 
telligent  part  of  the  community  left 
them ;  the  Tories  might  be  oppoaod» 
but  still  the  Whi^  were  not  to  be  sup*- 
p<Nrted.  At  one  time  they  were  sup*- 
ported  by  the  migork^  of  merary  men, 
but  the  talented  portion  cf  these  for- 
sook them.  No  young  man  of  honour 
and  ability  would  join  them,  because 
he  could  not  embrace  their  opinions, 
and  adopt  their  schemes.  The  more 
upright  and  able  of  their  parliamentary 
members  went  over  to  the  ministry 
whenever  opportunity  pernntted.  The 
Whig  body  was  reduced  untU  it  cohp 
sisted  only  of  the  old  Whig  ^uaiilies, 
their  dependents,  the  adventurers  who 
had  got  inextricably  entangled  with 
them,  the  religious  sects  who  make 
Whiggisra  ^  part  of  their  religious 
creed,  and  a  few<p:ack-brained  political 
fanatics.  It  was  without  talent,  with- 
out numbers,  without  moral,  as  well 
as  physical  strength,  without  intrin- 
sic power ;  and  it  could  not  stand 
against  the  tremendous  array  which 
appeared  against  it,  in  any  other  dia- 
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tacter  tea  si  the  guiBiUiry  of  threaew 
nies^f  tilsempire*  WbileBaoM|Mintt 
WM  powerffd,  the  Whigs  were  power- 
fitl  by  bdng  his  allies ;  he  feu,  Md 
diey  sunk  iDtomomentarf  ruin.  While 
^  RacUcals  were  formidable,  the 
Whigs  made  themselves  formidable 
by  acting  them ;  the  former  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  the  latter  were 
tinmpled  in  the  dust.  While  the  revo* 
lutionary  factions  abroad  were  power- 
Hal  and  successtUl,  the  Whigs  were 
again  potent  as  their  auxiliaries ;  the 
former  were  crushed,  and  the  blow 
t^t  destaoyed  them  reduced  the  latter 
to  impotence. 

The  nation  saw  that  if  the  Whigs 
obtained  office  it  must  have  a  mini* 
stry  composed  of  men  destitute  of  ta-> 
lent,  experience,  wisdom,  and  inte- 
tfrit]f ;— if  this  could  have  been  over- 
Meed,  it  saw  that  with  such  mini- 
aters  it  must  take  their  opinions  and 
sdiemes ;  that  "  liberal  opinions" 
must  become  its  creed;  and  reform, 
dbnrdi  robbery,  &c.  must  be  carried 
into  effect ; — ^if  this  could  have  been 
overlooked,  it  saw  that  it  must  have 
ministers,  not  merely  destitute  of  pa* 
^otttm,  but  filled  with  scorn  towardis 
the  institutions  and  general  interests 
of  the  empire ;— >if  this  could  have 
been  overlooked,  it  saw  that  it  must 
have  for  ministers  men  who  regularly 
Corresponded  with,  and  who  were  the 
fturious  friends  of  the  revolutionary 
factions  of  the  continent ; — if  this 
could  have  been  overlooked,  it  saw 
^lat  it  must  have  for  minkters  men 
who  personallv  detested  our  allies  and 
tbeoontinental  governments  generally, 
and  who  were  detested  by  these  in  re- 
turn. The  nation  saw  all  this — it 
saw  that  with  a  Whig  ministry  its 
best  interests  would  be  sacrificed  to 
false  and  visionary  doctrines ;  it  would 
have  nothing  but  alterations,  licen- 
tiousness, and  disorder  at  home,  and 
nothing  but  ruinous  connexions,  quar- 
reling, and  war  abroad ;  therefore,  not 
only  Uie  Tories  and  the  Independents, 
but  the  better  part  of  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, protested  against  the  formation 
9f  a  Whig  ministry. 

If  the  worthy  Whigs  of  Cheshire 
will  read  this  again  and  again,  it  will 
enaUe  them  to  discover,  if  they  possess 
the  smallest  possible  share  of  sagaci- 
ty, what  kind  of  a  creed  they  ought  to 
have 'drawn  up,  and  what  steps  they 
'  Mij^t  to  have  taken. 

The  creed  should  have  been  to  the 
foHowing  purport. 


The  preanU*  should  hme  dedmttA, 
that  as  the  overwhdmmg  mass  <^  the 
community  was  hostile  to  reform,  and 
as  the  Whigs  found  it  impossible  to 
firame  a  scheme  of  reform  y^hich  they 
could  support  as  a  party,  they  were 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
That  a^  no  practicable  and  plausible 
plan  eould  be  produced  in  any  quar* 
ter  for  t^  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitution, they  were  resolved  to  at- 
tempt no  longer  to  make  changes  in 
this  constitution.  That  as  it  was  un- 
deniable that  public  morals  formed 
the  ba^s  of  society,  and  of  all  the  best  " 
possessions  of  the  nation,  they  would 
countenance  no  longer  '*  liberal  opi- 
nions." That  as  liberty  could  only 
flow  from  good  principles  and  leel- 
ings,  suitable  laws  and  institutions, 
and  wise  and  upright  rulers,  they  would 
sei^  its  estabhshment  in  other  coun- 
tries by  these  means  alone,  and  there- 
fiwre  tliey  wotdd  have  no  ftirther  con- 
nexion with  foreign  Liberals.  That  as 
it  was  not  less  disgraceful  than  inju- 
rious to  delude  the  lower  orders  with 
folse  representations,  and  to  fill  them 
with  hatred  of  the  constitution  and 
government,  they  would  abandon  this 
for  ever.  And  that  as  it  was  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  every  Englishman  to  up- 
hold the  interest  and  honour  of  his 
conntrv,  and  to  resist  its  enemies 
with  all  his  might,  they  would  never 
again  attack  the  former,  or  assist  the 
latter. 

The  substance  of  the  creed  might 
have  been  this. — They  would  support, 
with  all  their  might,  those  things 
which  constitute  the  s6urce  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty — they  would 
watch  most  vigilantly  the  conduct  of 
every  branch  of  the  general  govern- 
tnent — they  would  endeavour  to  root 
up,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  every 
real  abuse  they  could  discover — they 
would  steadily  withstand  all  attempts 
at  visionary  change  and  innovation — 
— ^they  would  endeavour  to  remove 
and  redress  every  proved  grievance 
and  wrong — they  would  protect,  to 
the  utmost,  the  constitution  and  laws, 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  na- 
tion— they  would  contribute  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  the  benefit  of 
religion  and  public  morals — they 
would  zealously,  but  in  a  manly  and 
constitutional  way,  oppose  the  mini- 
stry— and  they  would,  as  soon  as  they 
could,  in  an  honourable  manner,  drive 
the  Tories  from  office. 

The  dinner  speeches  ought  to  have 
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^xuUed  over  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  natibn—tohave  vehement- 
ly panegyrized  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion— to  have  rejoiced  that  revolution- 
ary faction  had  nearly  vanished  from 
among  us — to  have  inculcated  ardent 
love  of  British  liberty,  and,  of  course^ 
everything  that  produces  it— «to  have 
fanned  that  manly  independence  which 
holds  sycophancy  to  a  mob,  and  syco- 
phancy to  a  monarch,  in  equal  scorn 
— to  have  reprobated  anti-national 
feelings,  and  political  mountebankism 
•i— to  have  called  forth  that  enthusiasm 
which  ranks  old  England  among  the 
first  objects  of  its  reverence — and  to 
have  proclaimed,  that  although  the 
ministers  were  sq  imbecile — so  prodi- 
giously inferior  to  the  Whigs  in  every- 
thing— they  still  ought  only  to  be  op- 
posed by  means  worthy  of  faithful 
subjects,  and  honest,  honourable^  and 
patriotic  men. 

This  would  have  rallied  numhers 
round  the  standard  of  the  Cheshire 
Whigs ;  this  would  have  enabled  them 
to  raise  prostrate  Whiggism ;  this  would 
have  tended  to  make  the  Whigs  once 
more  a  constitutional  party.  An  asso- 
ciation that  pledges  itself  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  triennial  elections,  to^  render 
the  constitution  infinitely  more  demo- 
cratical  in  its  nature,  to  protect  "  li- 
beral opinions," — in  a  word,  to  make 
a  vital  change  in  the  laws  and  the 
working  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity, is,  even  though  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Sir  John  Stanley  be  among  its 
members,  neither  more  nor  less  than 

a   FACTIOUS,    REVOLUTIONARY  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Such  associations  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  destroy  Whiggism  alto- 
gether. The  promise  of  change  will 
not  even  delignt  mobs  apy  longer ; — 
the  hackneyed,  wretched,  abominable 
stufi^  which  was  lately  so  powerful 
with  the  populace,  at  Whig  hustings 
and  dinner  oratory,  is  now  universally 
laughed  at.  The  Whigs  must  become 
loyal — well  afiected  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  exists — ^hostile  to  change 
and  innovation — friendly  to  public 
morals — sensible,  intelligent^  practi- 
cal, moderate^  and  upright,  or  they 
must  cease  to  exist  as  a  party.  The 
Benthamites  are  assuming  something 
like  shape  as  a  distinct  sect;  and  if 
the  Whigs  persevere  in  their  late  con- 
duct, the  greater  part  of  their  remain- 
ing moral  and  numerical  strength  must 


befcnre  IcHig  be  divided  between  t^e 
Benthamites  and  the  Tories.  Even 
now  they  can  hardly  he  said  to  haye 
a  press ;  the  Papers  opposed  to  the  go- 
vernment scarcely  ever  mention  the 
Whigs  or  the  Opposition  ;  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  is  decidedly  with  the 
Benthamites ;  and  many  of  the  other 
Opposition  prints  have  taken  the  same 
side.  If  Whiggism  be  not  reformed- 
brought  back  to  what  it  was  in  1688^ 
the  dust  in  which  it  now  lies  must  be 
its  death-hed. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Belgrave's 
letter  does  him  honour.  It  would  have 
been  still  more  honourable  to  him,  if 
he  had  declared  that  he  never  would 
support  any  motion  for  ParHamentary 
Reform^  until  he  could  see  clearly 
what  change  ought  to  be  adopted.  We 
will  tell  mm  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unstatesmanlike  and  pernicious, 
than  for  him  to  vote  day  after  day  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  corrupt 
and  unprincipled,  and  that  a  vital  sd- 
teration  ought  to  be  made  on  its  con* 
struction ;  and  then,  at  the  same  time> 
to  declare  himself  ignorant  touching 
what  this  alteration  should  be.  We 
will  tell  him,  that  the  man  is  but  mi- 
serahly  qualified  for  assisting  to  pull 
state-institutions  to  pieces,  who  con- 
fesses himself  to  be  incapable  of  build- 
ing them  up  again.  "  The  Times" 
states,  that  his  lordship  seems  weary  of 
being  a  Whig :  we  can  readily  suppose 
that  he  is,  for  what  well-principled, 
high-minded  Whig,  is  not  ? — ^and  yet 
we  do  not  wish  him  to  be  so.  The  Tories 
are  powerful  enough,  perhaps  they  are 
too  powerful ;  at  any  rate,  they  have 
more  than  sufficient  of  half-and-half 
members^  and  we  presume  Lord  Bel- 
grave  would  he  one  of  these  if  he  came 
over.  It  would  perhaps  be  of  great 
henefit  to  the  Tories,  if  they  were  more 
weak,  and  less  compromising ;  if  they 
had  fewCT  half- Whigs  among  them, 
and  were  more  unanimous  and  firm  in 
principle.  The  dangers  which  now  be- 
set the  body  flow  almost  altogether 
from  its  bulk  and  unwieldiness.  We 
wish  the  nobility  to  be  pretty  fairly 
divided ;  it  is  by  nature  exceedingly 
prone  to  political  intermeddling  and 
intrigue.  Whenever  it  has  been  tole- 
rably unanimous,  it  has  been  extreme- 
ly factious ;  it  has  laboured  to  place  the 
Crown  under  one  foot,  and  the  body 
of  the  people  under  the  other ;  and  to 
monopolize  things  which  it  was  never 
intended  to  possess.  The  Whig  nobles 
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haye  been 'always  especially  actuated  Join  the  Tories.    If  the  choice  before 

by  this  spirit.  If^  howerer^  the  Whigs  us  he,  the  erils  that  wo^ild  flow  from 

be  determined  to  xnake  no  change  in  this,  or   such  terrible  ones  as    the 

their  creed  and  conduct— if  the  decla-  Whigs  have  heaped  uppn  the  nation 

ration  of  the  Cheshire  ones  be  to  be  since  the  peace — and  not  upon  this  na- 

taken  as  expressing  the  general  feel-  tion  only,  but  upon  all  £urope — we 

ings  of  the  body, — then  we  hope  that  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making  our 

not  only  Lord  Belgrave,  but  all  the  decision, 
better  portion  of  their  nobility,  will  Y.  Y.  Y. 

We  haye,  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  worlds  just  received,  on  the  same 
subject,  a  Song,  which  we,  esteeming  particularly  good,  subjoin.  It  is  to  the 
Ume  of  ^e  BroM  qf  Yarrow, 

I-  . 

A.  Whbrb  have  yott  been,  my  jolly,  jolly  boy  ? 

Where. liave  you  been,  my  merry  jester  ? 

B.  O  I  have  been  on  fine  employ. 

Getting  blind  drunk  'rnang  the  CS3]K0$  o(  €itittt* 

11.  ^ 

Though  good  Lord  Grosvenor  came  not  there> 

A  feet  which  did  the  Whig  folks  pester. 
Yet  Sir  John  Stanley  took  the  chair — 

He  took  the  chair  'mang  the  WLUffi  o(  C^^e^tr* 

IIL 
The  beef  was  good,  the  puddings  fair. 

The  punch  and  negus  of  the  best  were. 
And  I  heard  the  speeches  rich  and  rare — 

The  speeches  of  the  WH^ieU  o(  Cjfteitter* 

No  chairman  ever  work'd  so  hard, 

Speechin^  away  like  a  stiff  north-wester-— 
£acn  speech  would  cover  half  a  yard — 

Very  mudi  to  the  joy  of  the  Wj^  «(  tf^Mtet. 

V. 

He  spoke  just  fourteen  times  and  three. 

At  least  as  nearly  as  I  suess'd,  sir. 
And  he  was  heard  with  mickleglee — 

With  mlckle  glee  by  the  VD^@^  «(  dtittv* 

VL 
He  toasted,  with  a  word  of  praise. 

The  health  of  every  state-detester ; 
His  eloquence  made  the  people  gaze — 

The  people  I  mean  are  the  Wj^fji^  id  tf^f^tet. 

VIL 
They  drank  the  memory  of  the  Queen, 

Tnat  lady  good,  may  Heaven  rest  her ! 
And  they  drank  the  King,  which  was,  I  ween, 

A  good  joke  from  the  WWW^  ^^  €fwlttt. 
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VIII. 
Thete  was  old  Lord  Ctewe,  and  he  got  fou. 

And  made  an  harangue,  like  another  Nestor ; 
Yet  1  thought  his  lordship  look'd  but  blue 

At  doing  THE  Peer  for  the  WlUtS^  ^  dtlSttV. 

IX. 

They  said  Whigs  eased  the  nation's  backs. 

Which  'neath  the  income-tax  did  fester ; 
In  point  of  fact,  they  doubled  that  self-same  tax ; 

Which  shews  what  wags  are  the  W^igli  o(  €itittt* 

X. 

Mr,  Williams  made  an  oration  rare,  ^ 

Shewing  how  all  lawyer-men  distress'd  are 
With  old  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  not  there 

To  answer  the  charge,  mang  the  VSbiSli  «f  €btittV. 

XL 

So,  after  talking  most  famous  stuff. 

About  the  length  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
When  they  had  Si  got  drunk  enough. 

Away  they  went,  the  VSbie$  ot  €bt1ittV> 

XIL 
But  I  very  much  fear,  that  in  next  year, 

For  dinners  they  will  not  raise  a  tester  ; 
And  I  wish  Lord  Belgrave  little  cheer. 

For  snubbing  so  much  the  W^ig^  oC  (^^tt* 

XIIL 
A.  You  did  very  well,  my  jolly,  jolly  boy— 
You  did  very  well,  my  merry  jester. 
In  spending  your  time  in  such  fine  employ 

As  getting  blind  drunk  with  the  VXf^is^  ot  €it1iUv, 
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Sir,  the  empire,  and  filling  the  meeting- 

In  your  Number  for  October  last,  bouses,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish- 

you  presented  your  readers  with  an  churches.    Much,  however,  asne  has 

interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  ablv  done,  much  still  remains  to  do;  and 

written  article,  entitled.  The  Church  I  accordingly,  with  your  permission, 

of    England    and    the    Dissenters,  propose  to  send  you  a  series  of  letters. 

Though  I  am  not,  perhaps,  disposed  which  will  be  devoted  to  an  impartial 

to  subscribe  to  every  opinion  hazarded  examination  of  the  present  state  of  the 

by  your  correspondent  Y.  Y.  Y.,  nor  Church  of  England;  to  inquire  into 

to  adopt  without  reserve,  all  his  plans  the  causes  of  its  adcnowledged  unpo- 

for  the  improvement  of  our  ecclesiastic  piilarity,  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  am 

cal  establishment ;  nevertheless,  I  give  able,  the  proper  cure  for  so  alarming 

him  full  credit  for  having  disclosed  an  evil. 

many  of  those  causes  which  have  led.  Before  entering  upon  this  very  im- 
and  are  day  after,  day  leading,  the  great  portant  task,  it  may  be  proper  to  ad- 
bulk  of  the  people  of  England  from  dress  a  few  words,  by  way  of  preface, 
the  faith  of  tneir  fathers;  which  are  both  to  Churchmen,  and  to  Dissenters, 
increasing  dissent  in  every  comer  of  ,  Connected  as  I  am  with  the  Church 
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of  England,  having  been  admitted  in 
infancy  within  her  pale,  and  steadily 
brought  up  in  her  communion,  I  feel 
for  her  a  d^ree  of  reverence,  such  as 
\  neither  do  nor  can  feel  for  anything 
besides ;  and  I  know  not  the  sacrifice 
which  I  would  not  diearfully  make,  to 
increase  her  prosperity,  and  to  enlarge 
her  bounds.    But  I  am  no  bigot.    I 
firmly  beUeve  that  there  are,  in  every 
sect  of  Christians,  men  sincere  in  their 
profession,    and    oonscientiottsly   at« 
tached  to  their  creed.   1  give  even  the 
followers  of  Joanna  Southcott  perfect 
credit  for  their  good  intenti(ms,  and 
harbour  not  a  doubt  that  they  are  re« 
garded  with  a  pitying  eye,  by  Him, 
who  alone  can  wei^  our  motives,  and 
judge  us  by  them>  rather  than  by  our 
actions.     Neither  am  I  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  any  sectary  on  account 
of  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  his  sect.    The  li« 
berty  which  I  would  at  all  times  daim 
for  myself,  I  am  very  willing  to  grant 
to  others ;  nay,  I  even  respect  the  man, 
who,  believing  himself  to  be  more 
soundly  educated  than  his  neighbours, 
is  ready  and  anxious  to  convey  instruc- 
tion to  those  around  liim.     When, 
therefore,  I  speak  of  opposing  dissent 
as  a  growing  evil,  I  beg  the  Dissenter 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  evil  only 
in  my  own  estimation, — that  I  meddle 
not  with  the  abstract  questions  of  good 
and  ill  at  all ;  but  that,  viewing  the 
doctrines  and  constitution  of  our  pre- 
sent establishment  with  a  very  partial 
eye — so  partial,  indeed,  as  to  believe 
tuem  incapable  of  improvement, — I  am 
naturally  desirous  of  opposing  every 
innovation  upon  them,  and  of  pre- 
serving them  in  purity  and  vigour,  to 
the  end  of  time. 

To  the  Churchman,  again,  I  beg  to 
remark,  that  the  period  has  arrived 
when  the  plain  truth  must  be  spoken, 
however  galling  it  may  be  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer.  In  a  prece- 
ding paragraph  I  have  accordingly  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Church  of  England 
is  at  this  present  moment  extremely 
unpopular.  This  is  a  melancholy 
confession ;  but  it  were  the  height  of 
folly  to  keep  it  back,  or  pertinaciously 
to  deny  that  which  we  all  feel  to  be 
true.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  almost 
every  company,  the  clergy  are  a  stand- 
ing subject  of  derision  ?  Is  the  topic 
of  tithes  ever  introduced  among  Uie 
laity,  without  being  followed  by  ani- 
madver;sions  and  insinuations  against 
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the  dergy,  Bot  more  conielthaii  lliey 
are  unjust  ?  What  layman  in  any  walk 
of  life,  is  ready,  in  the  present  day,  to 
sacrifice  the  smallest  portion  of  his 
own  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church ;  or  rather,  who  is  not  on  the 
alert,  to  strip  the  parson  of  every  far- 
thing which  can  be  wrung  from  hira^ 
to  disfrnte  his  rights,  and  to  deride  his 
authority?  Nay,  who,  except  a  very 
few  octogenarians,  so  much  as  profess 
to  be  Churchmen  upon  principle  ?  The 
politician,  indeed,  provided  he  be  a 
Tory,  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, because  it  forms  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  British  Constitution. 
The  country  gentleman  frequents  his 
parish-church,  whenever  he  attends  - 

Sublic  worship  at  all,  and  after  dinner, 
rinks  Church  and  King,  because  he 
has,  perhaps,  a  living  or  two  in  his  gift, 
and  a  son  or  a  brother  possessed  of  the 
incumbency;  but  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  tiie  shop-keepers,  the  far- 
mers, the  mechanics,  and  the  labour- 
ers, the  Church,  as  she  now  stands,  is 
in  no  repute.  And  why  ?— There  is 
the  question.  Let  us  once  discover 
whence  a  disease  arises,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  we  may  efiTect  its 
removal. 

Like  your  correspondent  Y.  Y.  Y., 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
much,  if  not  the  entire  blame  of  this 
want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  lay- 
community  of  England,  for  the  Esta- 
blished Religion  of  this  country,  rests 
with  the  dergy.  Taken  as  a  body, 
there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  men  in  any 
nation  more  respectable  in  their  gene- 
ral conduct,  or  more  unimpeachable 
in  their  morals,  than  the  regular  cler- 
gy of  England ; — that  there  are  some 
worse  characters  amongst  them  can- 
not be  denied, — but  these  bear,  as  in- 
deed they  ought  to  bear,  a  very  trifling 
proportion  to  their  opposites.  In  poin t 
of  general  learning,  too,  of  classical 
and  mathematical  learning  in  particu- 
lar,  the  clergy  of  England  will  stand 
a  comparison  with  any  other  national 
clergy  under  heaven;  whilst  their 
zeal,  especially  that  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  in  visiting 
the  sick,  coniforting  the  afflicted,  and 
performing  the  various  occasional  du- 
ties required  at  their  hands,  is,  to 
my  knowledge,  infinitelv  greater  than 
even  Y.  Y.  Y.,  with  all  his  leaning 
in  their  favour,  has  thought  fit  to 
acknowledge.  Intimately  coimected, 
as  I  am,  with  a  considerable  number 
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of  dergymen.  I  can  oonidmitly  arer, 
that  out  of  the  whole  list  of  my  ac- 
quaintances^  I  scarcely  know  Uuree  in* 
dividuals^  under  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  who  can,  in  these  respects,  he 
chiurged  with  negligence.  Neverthe- 
less, I  again  repeat,  that  the  entire 
blame  of  that  indifference— to  caU  it 
by  no  other  term, — ^which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  unhappily  feel  towards  the 
Establishment,  rests  with  the  clergy. 
It  is,  I  weU  know,  a  common  cant 
among  the  infidel  Radicals  of  the  day, 
that  no  man  who  wears  a  black  coat 
is,  or  c^n  be,  other  than  an  hypocrite. 
Believing  nothing  themselves,  these 
idiots  sTOCt  to  hold  in  derision  every 

Srofession  of  faith  in  the  Gospel,  to 
oubt  the  sincerity  of  him  who  utters 
it,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  sus- 
pect, or  to  pretend  to  suspect,  the  ho- 
nesty of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
inculcate  the  duties  of  religion  upon 
others.  With  these,  the  off<«courings 
of  society,  we  have  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere ;  becau^se  we  are  perfectly  certain 
that  their  fool's  laugh  neither  has  nor 
ever  can  have  the  smallest  weight  upon 
the  mind  of  any  rational  man.  But 
there  is  another  party  in  society  whose 
influence  has  become  tremendous; 
we  mean  the  Liberals — the  men  of  no 
fiiLed  principles — ^the  general  Christi- 
ans, as  it  were,  who  esteem  all  com- 
munions as  equally  correct — ^who  will 
come  to  church  to-day,  and  go  to  the 
meeting  to-morrow ;  and  these  boast 
that  they  are  not  bigotted  to  one  per- 
suasion, though  they  certainly  prefer 
that  Church  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  clergy  of  England,  so  far  from 
opposing  this  spirit,  give  to  it,  in  very 
many  instances,  too  much  encourage- 
ment. The  Evangelical  party,  as  it  is 
called,  openly  approve  of  the  practice. 
With  them,  to  hear  the  Gospel  is  every- 
thing ;  and  I  have  even  heard  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England  ad- 
vise the  laity  to  frequent  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  rather  than  wait  upon 
the  ministry  of  their  own  regular  pas- 
tor. The  Orthodox  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  they  speak  loudly  against 
the  wanderings  of  their  flocks,  take  no 
pains  whatever  to  instruct  them  in  the 
real  principles  of  their  owh  commu- 
nion. Their  discourses  from  the  pul- 
pit are,  indeed,  in  too  many  instances, 
fiill  of  invective  against  enthusiasm  and 
folly ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  heard  one  of  them  inform  his 


people  why  they  <mfjbM  tb  be  Chuvcb- 
men  rather  thui  Distanters.  They  will 
struggle  manfully  for  certain  modes  of 
interpreting  abstruse  doctrines,  and 
,  contend  with  all  their  might  for  a  fix- 
ed phraseology  in  laying  them  before 
the  world ;  but,  as  to  combating  for 
that  which  is,  after  all,  the  very  foun- 
dation-stone of  their  national  faith, 
they  either  do  ndt  dream,  or  are  afraid, 
of  attempting  it. 

The  truth,  indeed,  is,  that  from  tbe 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  Chureh  of  England 
nas  gradually  been  undermining  her- 
self, by  yielding  to  the  varying  taste 
of  the  times,  when  she  ought  not  to 
have  yielded,  and  by  strug^nga^unst 
that  taste,  when  she  ought  quietly  to 
have  given  way  to  it.  Previous  to  the 
era  above  alluded  to,  she  felt  hersdf 
to  be  surrounded  by  enemies ;  her  very 
existence  was  in  hourly  danger ;  and 
hence  all  the  energies  o^  her  sons  were 
continuaUy  on  the  alert.  Then  every 
clergynuin  was  a  polemic,  m  the  be* 
sense  of  the  term ;  that  is  te  say,  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, because  he  bdieved  her  consti- 
tution to  be  apostolic,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  impress,  mih  all  his  might, 
the  same  belief  upon  his  hearers.  In 
those  days,  as  well  as  at  present,  men 
differed  in  opinion  respecting  nume- 
rous points  of  their  common  &ith,— 
some,  for  example,  being  Calvinists, 
and  some  Arminians ;  but  their  dif- 
ferences on  these  heads  never  indneed 
them  to  desert  the  common  cause,  or 
to  betray  the  trust  whidi  they  had  so- 
lemnly assumed.  It  was  not  then  con- 
sidered as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  that  a 
minister  should  believe  human  nature 
to  be  utterly  depraved,  and  yet  the 
will  of  each  individual  man  to  be  fVee  ; 
but  the  questions  were,  "  Are  you  in 
your  heart  attached  to  the  Episc(^al 
constitution  of  your  Church  ?  Are  you 
determined,  in  your  own  person^to  sub- 
mit to  its  discipline  ?  and  will  you  do 
your  utmost  tokeep  the'peoplecommit- 
ted  to  your  charge  in  like  submission  ?" 
Hepce  the  dergy  of  England  scrupled 
not  in  former  days  to  claim  divine 
authorify  for  the  outward  constitution 
of  their  Church  ;  and  they  neglected 
no  decent  opportunity  of  inculcating  a 
belief  of  the  correctness  of  that  as- 
sumption upon  the  minds  of  their 
flocks. 

It  is  well  known  that,  previous  to 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  divine 
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rij^ht  of  Icings  atid  the  diTin^  light  of  mentd,  I  niitBt  prmnmnee  thcni  to  be 

buhops^  were  equallir  upheld.     To  as  Mae  to  themselves^  as  I  acknow* 

the  latter  of  these  the  Uefonnatioxi  ledge^  with  deep  sorrow,  that  too  many, 

gave  a  considerable  shock.    In  Eng-  of  our  own  clergy  are  to  l^e  Churcn 

land,  however,  it  hdd  its  sway  in  the  of  England. 

minds  of  the  great  majority — shaken.  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  being 

indeed,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  grand  thus,  as  it  were,  tacitly  resigned,  a  new^ 

rebellion ;  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  claim  to  support  was  made  out  by  the 

generally  died  away  tiU  the  Revolu-^  Church  of  England,  depending  upon 

tion,  or  rather,  the  subsequent  aece»-  OTder  and  decaicy  in  the  example  of 

sion  of  the  Houseof  Hanover,  destroyed  the  ancients.    This  for  a  while  served 

for  ever  all  beli^  in  the  divine  right  of  its  purpose ;  backed  up,  as  it  ever  and 

a  particular  ftmily  to  the  throne  of  a  anon  was,  by  something  verv  like  aii 

particular  nation.  Then,  indeed,  it  too  assumption  of  the  old  title :  but  it,  in 

became  out  of  fashion,  even  the  clersy  its  turn,  soon  gave  way ;  and  now  the^ 

themselves  hardly  venturing  to  breathe  continuance  of  theEptScopalEstablish^ 

it  in  public,  with  the  exception  df  those  ment  is  said  to  be  necessary,  only  be- 

eonscientiousj  and,  as  they  are  usually  cause  the  €hurch,  as  at  present  consti« 

styled  now-a-days,  bigotted  old  fH->  tuted,  forms  a  component  part  of  the 

lows,  who  diose  to  resi^  their  prefer*  political  constitution  of  the  country., 

ments  rather  than  transfer  tlteur  alle-  Young  men  are  accordingly  educated 

gianee  to  the  new  dynasty.                  '  for  the  sacred  profession,  exactly  as  if 

From  the  accession,  then,  of  €reorge  they  were  intended  for  the  bar  or  the 

the  First   to    the   throne   of   these  dissecting  room.    Their  ideas  are  all 

realms,  we  may  date  the  gradual  de«  secular,  their  pursuits  and  occupations 

chne  of  the  Church  of  England*    As  aate  the  same  with  the  occupations  and 

soon  as  the  Clergy  in  general  ceased  to  puimdts  of  those  around  them :  they 

contend  for  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  are  never  taught  to  acquire  that  esprit 

ordination  to  the  due  administration  d^cofy^,  without  which  no  corporation 

of  the  sacraments,  so  soon  did  tlie  laity  will  long  continue  to  flourish  ;  and, 

begin  to  regard  all  religious  commu-  p^haps,  nine- tenths  of  them  would 

nities  as  equally  sound ;  and,  though  nave  no  scruple  in  taking  orders  among 

most  of  them  adnered,  and  still  adhere,  any  other  communion  of  Christians,, 

to  the  use  of  the  prayer-book,  very  few  were  that  communion  substituted  in 

indeed  are  at  idl  aware  why  they  ought  the  room  of  the  present  estaMishment. 

to  have  their  children  baptized  by  their  Ask  very  many  of  these  young  divines, 

paridi  minister,  rather  than  by  a  Dis-  "  Why  are  you  a  diurcnman  in  Eng- 

senter.    Nay,  I  confess  it  with  regret,  land  ?'  and  he  will  answer,  '^  Because 

but  truth  compels  the  confession,  that,  it  is  the  estabUshed  religion  of  the 

in  the  whole  list  of  my  clerical  ac-  country." 

quaintance,  I  know  but  few,  esped-  One  great  cause  of  the  present  indif* 
ally  among  the  younger  members  of  ference  of  the  laity  towards  the  Esta- 
theprofesdon,  wno  are  themselves  ac-  blished  Church  is,  therefore,  in  my 
quafiyted  with  the  real  bar  which  keeps  estimation,  to  be  sought  for  in  that  to- 
the  Church  of  En^nd  distinct  from '  tal  absence  of  proper  zeal,  which  cha- 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  racterizes,  and  has  ifor  some  genera- 
Having  declared  at  the  oufoet,  that  tions  characterized,  the  English  clergy. 
I  am  a  staunch  member  of  the  Church  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  clergy 
of  Eng^d,  I  entreat  tbe  Presbyte-  are,  as  a  body,  most  exemplary  in  their 
rian  r^ers  to  bear  with  me,  and  to  re-  mord  conduct ;  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
collect,  that>  whilst  I  contend  for  the  portion  of  them  are  active  in  the  dis- 
apostolicd  institution  of  Episcopacy,  charge  of  their  parochial  duties ;  but 
I  will  never  object  to  their  contend-  they  are  no  churchmen  themselves, 
ing  f<Hr  the  apostolicd  institution  of  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
Presbytery.  Were  I,  indeed,  a  son  of  make  diurehmen  of  thdr  hearers.  To 
the  Kirir,  I  shoukl  fight  as  warmly'  this  general  nde there  are,  no  doubt, 
for  the  purity  of  her  constitution,  as  nuiUerous  exceptions,  i  know  my- 
I  now  fight  ror  tiie  purity  of  the  con-  self  many  dergymen,  both  in  town 
stitution  of  her  rival ;  and,  if  the  eeta-  and  country,  p^fectly  acquainted  with 
blished  dercy  of  Scotland  do  not  re-  the  constitution  of  tfidr  Church,  and 
gard  their  diureh  as  divinely  eonsti-  .stirenuous  defenders  of  that  constitu- 
tuted,  even  in  its  external  ammge^'  tion  in  their  writings;  but  I  main- 
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tain,  that  an  overwhelming  nugori- 
ty  are  perfectly  ignorant  on  the  8ub^ 
ject ;  whilst  all  studiously  avoid  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  laity^  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  in  common  conversation. 
The  fear  of  being  esteemed  bigots  ties 
up  their  tongues,  and  hence  an  opinion 
long  cherished,  and,  I  think,  essen- 
tial  to  the  welfare  o£  the  Church  of 
England,  has  been  permitted  to  die 
away. 

Here,  then,  I  contend,  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  yielded  to  the 
varying  taste  of  the  times,  at  least  in 
one  pomt,  where  she  ought  not  to  have 
yieloed :  nor  is  it  wonderftd  that  she 
should  have  done  so. — In  the  public 
seminaries  of  our  country  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  provision,  at  least  no  ade- 
quate provision,  made  for  rendering 
those  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  office 
of  pastors  amongst  us  evenmodo^tely 
sound  divines.     As  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  education  of  a  young  man 
designed  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
differs  in  hardly  any  one  point  from 
the  education  of  him  who  is  designed 
for  the  bar— or,  it  maybe,  for  no  pro- 
fession at  all.   This  assertion  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  to  those,  who,  where- 
ever  they  hear  the  Church  of  England 
spoken  of,  call  up  the  names  of  Bull, 
and  Hooker,  and  Barrow,  and  Cud- 
worth,  and  Warburtou,  and  Horsley, 
to  their  teollection;  but  that  it  is 
perfectly  correct,  a  short  sketch  of  a 
divinity  education  in  England  will  at 
once  prove.    For  the  benefit  of  your 
northern    readers,     I    subjoin    that 
sketch,  and  I  pledge  myself  for  its  cor- 
rectness in  every  particular. 

A  lad  designed  for  the  Church,  is  re- 
moved from  one  of  our  great  schools 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  ha- 
ving spent  ten  or  twelve  of  these  years 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  If  Oxford  be 
the  place  of  his  destination,  he  enters 
at  one  of  the  Colleges— to  do  what  ? — 
why,  to  acquire  a  still  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers ;  to  read  H«x>dotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  ^schylus,  and  Sophocles,  to 
fit  himself  for  a  minute  examination 
in  Livy  and  Tacitus,  in  Virgil  and 
Horace.  During  these  entire  years 
be  accordingly  toils  on,  charging  his 
memory  with  the  names  of  historical 
characters — of  characters  in  profime 
«  history  too — labouring  to  place  at  the 
very  tip  of  his  tongue  geographical  ob- 
servations, long  ago  obsolete,  if  not  ttt-< 


terly  at  variance  with  truth ;  and  if 
he  aspire  for  honours,  adding  to  all 
this  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ethics,  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
Aristotle,  of  Plato,  or  of  Cicero.  Once 
a- week,  indeed,  and  only  once  a- week, 
a  chai>ter  or  two  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  in  most  CoU^es  read,  whilst 
exercises  are  occasion^y  written,  de- 
rived from  that  very  profound  and  ab- 
struse work,  the  Church  Catechism  ;. 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  not  the 
slightest  endeavour  is  made  by  thosoi 
in  power  to  guide  the  under  graduate- 
in  religious  principle^  or  to  prepare 
him  for  the  very  important  office  wnich 
he  is  in  future  life  to  discharge. 

So  pass  three  years,  till  the  eventful, 
day  arrives  which  is  destined  to  re- 
lease him  from  academical  labours. 
As  the  examination  of  candidates  for. 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  may  take  place  so 
early  as  during  the  twelfth  term  after 
matriculation,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
men  contrive  to  get  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  previous  to  that  term,  on  which 
their  d^ree  can  at  the  earliest  be  ob- 
tained—in other  words,  during  their 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  term . 
of  attending.    It'  is  indeed  true,  that 
at  this  ei^amination  divinity  is  treated 
as  a  science — that  is  to  say,  the  youth 
is  required  to  construe  some  half-dozen 
verses  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  to 
answer  such  questions  as  the  exami- 
ning masters  may  choose  to  put  to  him. 
But  these,  every  Oxford  man  knows, 
are  either  such  as  the  veriest  block- 
head may  answer,  relating,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  some  historical 
facts  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  or  they  are  derived 
from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Ex- 
planation of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — 
a  work  which  every  candidate  takes 
care  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Such 
is  the  system  of  education  in  which 
the  members  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford must,  one  and  all  of  them,  partici- 
pate.  It  matters  not  a  farthing  for  what 
profession  the  student  is  idtimatdy 
designed,  whether  for  the  church,  the 
bar,  or  the  army — all  must  follow  the 
same  beaten  track;  and  hence  the 
newly-created  graduate  of  our  polished 
University  may  perhaps  be  a  thorough 
classical  scholar,  but  he  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  phi- 
losopher. 

In  Cambridge,  a  system  perfectly 
similar,  only  putting  mathematics  in 
the  place  of  classical  h>re,  is,  with  equal 
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liteadiness,  pursued.  Theits  theyouth- 
fal  aspirant  after  fame  finds  every 
channel  shut  up  against  him,  save  that 
t>f  mathematics.  Even  the  classical 
knowledge  which  he  brings  with  him 
from  school,  ceases  to  be  of  import* 
ance,  or  is  ranked  in  very  secondary 
order  behind  that  engrossing  science. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  theology  has  of  late  been  some- 
what more  attended  to  by  College  tu* 
tors  in  Cambridge  than  it  is  in  the 
sister  University;  but  it  still  holds  a 
verv  mean  place  in  general  estimation, 
and  is  taugnt  in  a  manner  so  unsys* 
tematic  and  irregular,  as  in  many  in- 
stances to  lead  the  student  into  error, 
instead  of  guiding  him  to  the  truth. 
Witness  that  delicious  body  of  labour- 
ers whom  Messrs  Simeon  and  Co.  have 
sent  forth  into  our  national  vineyard, 
whose  religion  is  one  of  feeling,  and 
whose  doctrines  are  all  mystery  and 
darkness. 

But  are  there  not  Professors  of  Di- 
vinity at  both  Universities,  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  train  up  the  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders,  and  to  initiate 
them  in  the- doctrines  which  they  are 
themselves  in  after  years  to  explain  ? 
Why,  yes,  good  reader,  there  are  Pro- 
fessors both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
men  generally  exhibiting  at  least  fair 
talents  and  competent  erudition  ;  but 
Aen  only  think  of  the  space  of  time 
which  their  course  of  lectures  occu- 
pies.   Whilst  at  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties a  studentof  divinity  is  in  constant 
attendance  upon  his  teacher  for  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  years ;  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, the  entire  compass  of  polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  a  general  outline  of 
Church  history,  are  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  discussed — ^in  what  space, 
think  you? — ^in  something  less  than 
six  weeks!    You  may  stare  if  you 
will,  gentle  reader,  but  it  is  quite  true. 
Your  southern  neighbours  contrive  to 
accomplish,  within  the  short  space  of 
six  weeks,  what  you,  poor  blundering 
dunces  of  the  north,  hardly  manage  to 
complete  in  three  years.    Being  re- 
leased from  the  fatigue  of  Collie  lec- 
tures, and  having  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  the  public  schools,  the  Eng- 
lish divine  in  embryo  first  thinks  of 
turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
theology.      He   consequently   enrols 
himseu  among  the  pupils  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, attends  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality during  the  whole  course,  re- 


ceives, at  its  dose,  a  certificate  x>f  ha- 
ving so  attended,  and  thus  completes 
his  training,  as  far  as  that  training  is 
«fiected  by  the  University,  for  holy 
orders. 

Now,  I  ask  any  reflecting  person 
of  any  persuasion,  whether  such  an 
education  is  calculated  to  give  our  na- 
tional clergy  that  turn  of  thought 
which  every  professional  body  ought 
to  have  ?  What  should  we  think  of  a 
lawyer,  who  should  contrive  to  get 
himself  called  to  the  bar,  and  shoiild 
commence  practice,  after  spending 
thirteen  years  in  studying  the  classics 
and  mathematics,  and  six  weeks  in  the 
study  of  the  law  ?  Would  any  man  en- 
trust his  cause  with  such  a  practition- 
er ?  But  a  comparison  between  the  two 
professions  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fair  one ; 
theology  being,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  science,  whUst  jurispru- 
dence, at  least  in  England,  confessed- 
ly  possesses  little  claim  to  so  elevated 
a  title.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  theo- 
logy as  a  science,  and  a  very  profound 
and  comprehensive  science  it  is ;  can 
it  be  supposed,  that  the  cleverest  man 
upon  earth  will  make  himself  so  com- 
plete a  master  of  that  science  in  six. 
weeks,  as  that  he  may  pretend,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  period,  to  teach  it 
to  others  ? 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  our  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders  contrive,  for  the 
most  part,  to  finish  their  academical 
course  at  least  one  year  previous  to 
their  attainment  of  that  age,  when,  by 
act  of  iWliament,  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  of  deacons.  Sup- 
posing, for  argument's  sake,  that  this 
were  always  the  case,  what  then? 
Has  the  attention  of  the  candidate 
for  the  priesthood  been  so  carefully 
directed  to  one  subject,  as  that  he  will 
be  induced,  through  habit»  to  devote 
this  year  to  theological  study  ?*  Quite 
the  reverse.  His  entire  ideas,  as  I 
have  already  said,  such  ideas  at  least 
as  he  has  gathered  from  his  academi- 
cal sources,  are  secular.  He  may  fol- 
low up,  during  the  interval  between 
his  dismissal  from  the  University  and 
his  entrance  upon  the  sacred  function, 
a  course  of  polite  literature,  if  he  be 
inclined  to  literature  at  all, — he  may 
travel  into  foreign  countries  if  he  be 
disposed  to  increase  his  acquaintance 
witn  mankind, — ^he  may  remain  at 
home,  and  indulge  in  the  sporta  of  the 
field,  if  his  dii^sition  so  lie ;  but,  with  ^ 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  during 
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which  he  hetakes  himself^  of  necessity,  in  which  every  candidal^  for  the  mi- 

to  the  perusal  of  Grotius  de  Veritate^  nist^  is  hound'  to  attend  for  a  space 

the  Greek  Goi^pels,  and  of  Tomline  on  of  timer  little  short,  if  inde^  it  he  at 

the  ti^y-nine  Articles,  I  personal-  all  short,  of  an  entire  academical  ca- 

ly  know,  ^at  not  one  flpglish  divine  reer  at  Oxfunrd  or  Cambridge^    The 

in  emhryo,  oulx>f  fifty;  d^cates  one  c(Hiseqaence  is,   that  every  minista: 

term  of  his  va^t  seaspn  to  the  study  among  the  respectable  diss^iting  com<- 

of  that  science  which  he  is  so  soon  munions,  is  a  zealous  polemic^  one 

to  teach.    Nor  is  the  case  of  the  fif*-  who  is  attached  on  principle,  <»,  if  yon 

tieth  man  greatly  more  promising  than  prefer  Hie  term,  through  prejudice,  to 

those  of  the  forty-nine.  I  have  myself  nis  own  sect  j.  who  deems. jit  an  impe- 

gd^e  through  a  regular  course  at  Ox-  rious  duty  to  inculcate  "Qie  doctrines 

f(»rd,  attending  the  divinity  lectures  of  that  sect  upon  his  people,  openly, 

when  the  present  respectable  Bishop  or  from  the  pulpit,  and  who  esteems 

of  Landaff  filled  the  chair ;  whence  it   meritorious    to    gain    proscdytea 


I  Can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  ef- 
fect of  that  course  in  adapting  the 
mind  to  any  particular  pursviit,  and  I 
Aver,  that  me  student  of  divinity  re- 
turns home  without  carrying  with 
him  so  much  as  the  elements  of*theo- 
logy;  without  so  much  as  having  had 
a  systematic  arrangement  for  private 
fitudy  chalked  out  for  him.  Above  all. 


wherever  he  can,  and  by  any  means 
which  appear  to  promise  the  moat 
speedy  success. 

It  nas  kmg,  I  am  quite  awjore,  been 
the  fashion,  among  the  professed  lovers 
of  order  and  of  their  country,  to 
cry  up  the  clergy  of  England,  as  uni- 
versally able  divines,  however  remiss 
they  may  be  is  performing  th«  more 


having  heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  active  piu-t  of  their  duty.  '  Now,  I 

constitution  of  his  own  Chur<m,  or  of  am  quite  sure  that  the  very  reversc^of 

the  points  of  difference  between  it  this  is  the  case.  Take  any  given  num- 

and  other  Protestant  communions,  he  her  of  the  country  clergy  of  England, 

dreams  not  of  examining  into  the  na-  and  compare  them  with  tlie  same  nUm- 

ture  of  these  points ;  and  hence,  what-  b^  of  l^e  country  dergy  in  Scotland, 

ever  general  Knowledge  he  may  hap-  or  Holland,  or  Germany,  and  I  will 

pen  to  acquire,  relative  to  the  broader  wager  a  series  of  Blackuvood's  Maga- 

articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  zine  against  a  series  either  of  ^  the 


remains  for  ever  a  perfect  latitudina- 
rian  on  th^  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment '4 
How  different  from  this  is  the  edu- 
cation bestowed  by  every  other  society 


Quarterly  or  Edinburgh  Reviews,  that 
the  latter  are  found  the  best  polemics, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  versed  in 
controversial  theology. — How,  indeed, 
can  it  be  otherwise?  But  compare  ^e- 


of  Christians  upon  the  class  of  men  onewith  the  other,  on  the  score  of  strict 
whom  they  intend  to  fill  the  place  of  attention  to  parochial  duties,  and  I 
pastors  among  them !  In- the  Church  am  equally  confident  that  the  English 
of  Rome,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  boy  clergy  will  not  be  found  inferior.  Yet 
designed  for  the  priesthood,  is,  from  the  dergy  of  England  possess  not  half 
his  tenderest  years,  trained  up  in  ha-  that  influence  over  theur  parishioners, 
hits  of  acting  and  thinking  perfect-  which  is  possessed  by  the  national 
ly  diflSnrent  from  those  which  adhere  clergy,  at  least  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
to  laymen.  His  studies  are  all  di-  And  why? — Because,  as  I  have  Siewn 
reeled  to  one  end ;  in  his  very  child-  above,  tney  are  at  iio  pains  to  instruct 
hood,  he  reads  little  else  than  works  their  hearers  in  those  very  points  on 
on  divinity,  not  always  of  the  purest  which  the  Scottish  dei^  lay  a  great 
and  best  principles,  but  all  tending  to  and-  a  proper  we^ht;  but  content 
inspire  him  with  the  warmest  zeid  in  themsdves  with  the. deliverance  of  mo- 
favour  of  the  particular  Church  of  ral  and  practicd  discourses,  admirably  < 
which  he  is  a  member.  Nor  are. the  calculated  to  make  their  people  good'' 
respectable  sects  of  Dissenters  one  whit  miembars  of  society,  but  by  no  means 
behind  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  thdr  adapl^  to  lengthen  them  in  a  pre- 
anxiety  to  initiate,  thoroughly,  thdr  dileetion  for  tl^  National  Church. 


youthml  pastors  in  all  the  d(^mas  and 
doctrines  of  thdr  faith.  They  have 
thdr  colleges,  thdr  professorships, 
their  academies,  in  which,  little  is 
taught  besides  ^lemical  divinity,  and 


The  consequence  is,  that  very  few  in- 
deed, of  our  lay-members,  are  real 
churchmen.  If  thdr  dargyman  chance 
to  possess  a  pleasing  manner  in  the 
dedc  and  pulpit/ &ey  will  attend  the 
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parish-church  as  long  as  he  remaint  jet  her  own  sons  are  fbr  eva*  eiide»« 

amongst  them ;  h^t  should-he  deneut.  Touring  to  give  to  that  confession  some 

and  he  succeeded  hy  aQother  wnoee  one  precise  meanings  and  no  more> 

voice  and  manner  happen  to  be  a  little  when  the  very  expressions  in  whidi  it 

less  agreeable^  then'  they  either  stay  at  is  clothed  are  so  loosely  worded,  as  to 

home,  or  cease  to  be  religious  at  all,  or  ^pear,  at  least,  to  favour  the  claims 

go  elsewhere,  as  whim  or  chance  inay  of  one  party  as  much  ^  they  favour 

direct  them.    Thus,  though  the  in-  the  claims  of  another.  There  is  scxne- 

fluence  of  an   individual  clergyroan  thing  in  all  this  not  more  in^roger 

may  here  and  there  be  very  great,  the  than  it  is  weak.    Has  the  Church  of 

influence  of  the  clergy  ^  England,  Rome«ver  betrayed  herself  on  account 

taken  as  a  body,  amounts  to  noUiing.  of  an^  variety  in  opinions  which  may 

Nor  is  this  Uie  worst  ]^art  of  the  prevail  among  her  sons  ?    Who  ever 

business.  Perhaps  there  exists  not  un«  h^ud  of  a^l^ntist  reoominen^ing  his 

der  the  face  of  heaven  so  divided  a  hearers  to  frequent  a  Protestant  cfaa* 

body  as  the  clergv  of  the  Church  of  pel,  rather,  thim.wiiit  upon*  the  minis^ 

England.  A  very  few  years  have  gone  try  of  his  neighbour,  beeauJse. he  chan- 

by  since  the  press  absolutely  teemed  ced  to  be  Sc^t?  or  what  Scotist.has 

with  their  controversies ;  accusations  condemned  a  Thomist  on  the  score  of 

of  heresy  were  bandied  about  from  one  heresy  ?    The  Church  of  Rome  is  far 

to  the  other.    And  concerning  what  wiser  in  these  respects  than  tibe  Church 

was  all  this  contest  ?    Conoemmg  ab-  of  England.    She.  permits  her  sons  to 

•truse  Ad  difficult  points  of  fat^— -  think  for  themselves  on  every  point  of 

points  which  the  very  Artides  have  general  fiiith^uand  exacts  from  them  a 

wisely  left  unsettled,  and  which  will  strict  unifi)rmity  only  in  matters  more 

never  be  settled  as  long  as  the  sun  and  tangible— 4n  matters  affectii^  her  own 

moon  endure.  Who  has  forgotten  the  particular disciplineandarrangements; 

duels  of  Overton  and  Daubeny,  of  whereas  it  appears  to  be  ihe  object  of* 

Milner  and  Marsh?    the  former  of  the  Church  of  England  to4hrow  into 

each  pair  asserting  that  the  Chtiroh  of  the  back-ground  ^1  tenets  which  be- 

j^ngland  is  purely  Calvinistic ;  the  lat-«  long  peculiarly  to  herself,  leaving  her 

ter,  that  she  is  purely  Arminian ;  and  children  to  hold  to  them  on  not  as  suits 

who,  that  thinks  at  all  rationally,  can  their  o?m  convenience,  whilst  she  vain-* 

fidl  in  perceiving  that  there  is  both  ly  struggles  to  bring  about  an  unifor« 

truth  and  falsehood  in  the  arguments  mity  of  sentiment  on  points  where  it  is 

^  all  parties  ?    Why,  I  contend  that  utterly  vain  to  expect  that  any  ten  re-i 

the  Cnurch  of  England  is  a  servile  fleeting  ppsons  will  ever  think  exact* 

follower  ofno  human  master.  She  has,  ly  alike.        • 

with  consummate  wisdom,  expressed  .  I  hope  to  resume  the  sulgect  before 

herself  on  disputable  subjects  so  va^ue-  long,  and  in  somewh^Mnore  systema- 

ly,  that  almost  all  Protestant  Christi-  tic  order  than  my  preSt  want  of  time 

ans  may,  with  safe  consciences,  sub-  has  permitted  me  to  iiKopt. 
scribe  to  her  confession  of  faith ;  and  R.  G. 
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-   I  FAXCY  you,  my  dear  Tom}  lolling  countrj  cousins.  Everybody  has  been 

in  all  that  delightful  lassitude,  of  body  to  Pans — so  I,  of  course,  aner  a  half- 

which  a  tropical  ^climate  engenders—  yeax'a  atay,  quilted  it.  Don't  inu^ine 

your  hooka  just  reposing  on  your  lips  I  am  going  to  dun  you  now  with  a  mi- 

—the  smoke  lazily  struggling  throu^  nute  account  of  Notre  I]tame,  k  Jar- 

the  cool-scented  water — the  last  novel  din  des  Plantes,  and  the  Catacombs, 

lying  before  you—- your  slave  watclw  These,  you  know,  were  arranged  under 

in|^  with  intense  anxiety,  for  the  wp^  the  order  of  "  especial  bwes  six  yean 

raised  brow,  which  shall  signal  him  to  a|^,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 

torn  over  the  leaf.    There  yom  are  a  dist^b  so  daiwical  an  arrangement, 

perfect  nabob.    As  for  me,  I  am  sUU  I  can  assure  ypu>  there  are  few  diinga 

rattliae  from  town  to  town,  from  land  on  earth  which  horrify  me  more  tlMut 

to  lanc^  viewing  all  I  can,  and  laymg  a  fresh  importation  of  GaUicunn  iu 

up  the'*'  materiel"  to  astcmish  our  English  bottoms.   Your  litUe  taper- 
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Wiktod  ndBBf  who  immdates  yoa  whh 
in^ovmation  about  Rouen  and  Ver« 
saillesy  and  your  fine  oentleman  who 
5^  talks  conversation"  about  Paris>  the 
Palais  Royaly  and  the  Thuilleries^  are 
now  very  scarce  animals.  Although  I 
shall  not  give  you  the  measurement  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  nor 
expatiate  on  the  cheapness  of  the  diree 
bottles  of  Champagne  consumed  daily 
by  each  of  my  economizing  country- 
men,  yet  I  must  not  leave  Paris  alto* 
getbier. 

Aft^  all,  it  is  a  capital  mart  for  the 
eharacteristic  Your  Frenchman  is 
generallv  accounted  a  volatile  being, 
tiioughtless,  and  not  over  well  princi- 
pled. A  sweeping  clause  this,  Tom, 
and  one  very  likely  to  be  believed  by 
John  Bull ;  it  has  just  truth  enough 
in  it  to  cover  the  lie.  I  wUlnotendea* 
Tour  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  dictum,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  very  hard  fimr  many  EngHsh- 
Bsen  to  substantiate  it  on  their  own 
experience  for  this  plain  reascm,  that 
now«aF<lay8  very  few  of  our  country- 
men, of  whatsoever  rank,  are  admitted 
mto  truly  good  French  society.  l%eir 
lettre  de  credit  may  entitle  them  to 
bow  «id  drink  '^  fimonade"  at  La- 
fitte'a^^  Soirees,"  or  a  long  purse  may 
introduce  them  *'  ehez  Madame  k 
Comtesse  ••*•;"  but  as  for  having 
thoTun  (^  the  Parisian  hamt  ton,  that 
Is  out  of  the  question ;  they  are  still 
more  inaccessible,  as  0*Ral]y  sa3rs, 
than  our  own  inaccessibles.  As  for 
their  volatility,  it  is  true  they  are  al- 
ways gay.  La  Place,  the  profoundest 
think^  dnce  Newton,  is  a  delightful 
drawing-room  companion.  But  why 
i^ould  this  be  called  volatility?  I 
know  no  being  so  thoroughly  capable 
of  attending  to  the  thing  before  him 
as  the  Frendbman.  The  xaonist  leaves 
his  experiments  and  the  long  train  of 
experimental  reasoning  in  his  labora- 
tory, and  never  seems  toentc^  a  diaw- 
ing-room  like  some  of  his  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  swelling 
with  the  '^  inductive  philosqphy,"  and 
ready  to  explode,  after  the  fashion  of 
some  of  his  own  deleterious  gases,  to 
the  mortal  peril  of  the  crania  of  his 
Majesty's  lieges.  . 
•  John  BoHthmks  it  inenmbent  upon 
himsdf  always  tocarrytheoutwardand 
wible  sign  <»  his  pursuits  at  the  mast- 
head. If  you  see  a  dapp^  little  ^'  Mer- 
^  ^dlleax"  hopi»ig  about  most  viva- 
cioudy,  and  anneuneiiig  himself  in 


every  comer  of  a  itfell*fille3  drawing 
ro<Mn  l^  the  small  artillery  of  a  pun, 
Tour  inforenoe  is  dear— he  must  be  « 
lawyer ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  yoa 
see  a  face,  which  nature,  intended  to 
be  merry,  trying  to  lodge  as  mudi 
wisdom  on  the  tmn  pencil  of  its  super- 
eilia  as  would  weigh  down  the  p^it* 
house  of  a  Samuel  Johnson,  you  guess 
that  you  are  in  contact  with  a  young 
votary  of  ^sculapius ;  and  shpuld  he, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  wincft 
when  a  scientific  subject  is  started,  or, 
above  all,  should  any  sesquipedaHa 
verba  escape  him,  you  immediatdy 
convict  him  of  the  misdemeanour.  As 
for  the  clergyman,  no  one  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  that  character-— 
the  cut  of  his  sables  at  once  prodaims 
him,  but  espedally  his  gait,  that 
smooth,  gliding,  ndseless  motion,  sid^^ 
ling  through  the  throng,  meeting  with, 
and  making  no  opposition ;  and  if  ibo 
physiognomy  be  imbued  with  the  rose^ 
the  gills  genUv  pendulous,  and  one  or 
two  latitudinal  ridges  stretching  acroaa 
the  rubicund  forehead,  you  may  looJc 
upon  these  as  ooHatenJ  evidences  of 
the  benefice  being  not  &C  short  of 
£1000  per  annum.  By  die  way,  let 
me  make  you  understand,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  there  is  a  world  of  difierenee 
in  wrinkles.  The  corrugated  front  of 
the  wellifed  alderman  imd  that  (^  the 
out-penskmer,  are  generated  by  totaU^ 
different  means.  In  the  latter,  there 
is  an  absolute  loss  of  flesh  from  care 
and  poverty,  and  a  thousand  causes ; 
in  the  former,  so  far  firom  there  being 
any  loss  of  substance,  the  narrow  val- 
leys of  his  face  stand  forth,  est  necesH^ 
tate  qtuui,  from  the  huge  mountains  of 
proud  fiesh,  accumulated  out  of  the 
debris  of  turtle,  venison,  teel,  and  ptar- 
migan. 

John  Bull,  wherever  he  is,  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  favourite  range  of 
thought,  invariably  carries  it  into  all 
places,  and  blurts  it  out  in  all  sode- 
ties.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  affix  a  mark  to  the  French- 
man. Lemeddn,ravocat,MrrAbb^i 
are  equally  men  of  the  worM,  and  ne? 
ver  trammelled  by  their  calling.  Hence, 
when  we  accuse  our  neighbours  of  vo- 
latility, we  should  make  the  distino- 
tion  between  the  power  of  self-abstrac- 
tion and  sensdess  gdety.  Where  an 
Englishman  meets  with  reverses^  his 
resources  are  his  raacar  and  his  fistol ; 
ft  Fr^nc^man  turns  to  that  all-conso- 
ling word,  "  n'importe/*  and,  having 
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afarugged  lis  shouldersy  iff  instaad^} 
transformed  into  smae  useful  work« 
man.  You  know  that  the  Prtnee  Tal- 
leyrand was  a  teacher  oi  languages  in 
Ilighgate ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  d'Orleans.  practised  the 
same  art  in  America.  But,  to  descend 
from  great  to  less,  you  remember  Mon<^ 
aieur  Zephyre^  a  first-rate  opera-daa- 


45,  he  ^vowld  not  like  to  b^  this 
Abstruse  work,  and  he  was  a  capital 
mathematioiiD.  No,  bo— -I  can't  bo» 
lieVe  that  our  neighbours  aieincapablo 
of  depth  of  thoi^t. 

As  fbr  the  quantum  of  vice  with 
whidi  they  say  Paris  abounds^  of  that» 
too,  I  believe  one  half  is  exaggeration^ 
_  ,  ,  Let  ev^y  one  appeal  to  his  own  expe- 

^r ;  he  nad  contrived  to  accumulate  nenee,  imd  I  verily  believe  he  will  not 
nearly  i£5000,  by  laborious  instructions  find  the  Pari^ans  to  be  unprincipled 
in  his  profession.  This  he  sunk  in  ^'  xiar  excellence/'  England  is  much 
Waterloo  Bridge*  The  shares  which  inad)ted  to  her  insular  situation  to 
were  purchased  «t  £100  soon  fell  Ui  hex  msjxy  virtues.  Scotland  has  never 
£1$,  But  le  paiivre  Zephyre  did  not  beoi  tried.  Let  her  Caledonian  Canal 
think  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  bear  the  vices  of  F#rngn  nations  into 
take  a  leap  into  the  Taames,  by  way  the  boacmi  of  her  hills— let  steam^ 
of  g^qg  rid  of  his  cares.  No— he  boats  puff  over  scondi  of  idlers  ev^ 
used  to  parade  the  ardies  of  that  noble  summer  to  the  "  Ultima  Thule/'  to 
structure  daily,  and  whenever  he  could  idands,  in  some  of  which,  if  we  are  to 
get  a  soul  to  listen  to  him,  would  pousr  bdieve  Cami^ll,  tk^  presmee  of  a 
KHTth  his  sorrow%  winding  up  his  tale  stranger  excited  gisneral  caterM*— «nd 
with  the  oft-repeated  clause, — "  Qnoi  '  ihtm  let  'f  her  cast  the  first  stone^" 
-que  c'etoit  une  mauvaise  speculation.  In  no  period  of  her  history  was  there 
pourtant  fftut  il  avousi^  que  le  P<mt  any  intercourse  with  her  Beighbour64 
est  parfait."  Her  noUes,  in  fbrmer  times,  were  cfmm 

Therefi>re,mydear fellow, whenever  neeted  widx  France;  but  it  is  .onl^^ 
you  read  (ht  hear  of  French  volatility^  within  twelve^nr  fifteen  years  that  evea 
ovkly  believe  that  it  is  another  term  for 
^e  power  of  adapting  one's  self  to  ex« 
Siting  oircumstanoes.  It  is,  impossible 
to  attach  any  idea  of  depth  to  tiie  vo- 
latile mind ;  udd  yet,  if  the  national 
character  be  volatile  and  firiv^ons,  how 
"is  it  that  the  French  have  i^one  in 
all  the  depths  of  science?  Mathe- 
matics  have  been  advanced  as  mudbi 
by  them,  since  the  Newtonian  era,  as 
it  was  by  Newton  himself,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole 
range  of  intdlect,  you  will  find  such 
acute  minds  as  Pase^d  and  Descartes. 
I  could  call  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  my 
aid,  if  I  wanted  men  of  research  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  These  ue 
not  a  few  brilMant  exceptions,  believe 
me.  The  abstruser  sciences  are  deep-k 
ly  mead  in  France ;  in  &ct,  half  the 
liooks  which  were  found  after  the  bait* 
tie  of  Vittoria  among  the  French  bag^ 
gage,  were  such  works  ^  the  Mecani^ 


England  has  known  anything  of  the 
sister  country. 

There  is  one  trait,  however>  in  the 
Frendi  character,  concerning  whieh 
our  countrymen  have  very  erroneous 
notions — I  mean  a  degree  of  reddesfr* 
ness  of  life,  amounting  almost  to  madr 
Bess«  I  know  nobody  so  ready  to  ha« 
card  a  dud,  so  eager  to  maintain  what 
he  terms  his  honour,  at  all  risks,  as  the 
Frenchman.  Many  ofdiese  combats  are 
not  mortal,  owing  to  the  care  and  dili- 
gence with  which  '^  I'escrime"  is  culti- 
vated. The  officersof  the  <'  Garde  du 
Ccnrps"  are  said  to  be  equedly  en>^  at 
the  pistol  and  at  the  small-swora  ;  najr> 
if  I  am  to  credit  men,  whose  veracity,  m 
other  respects,  Ihadno  reason  to  doubt, 
I  must  believe  that  the  only  «fair  mode 
of  engaging  with  these  gentkm^  is 
to  cast  kts  who  shall  blow  the  other's 
tadnsout. 

The  system  of  duelling,  which  is 


que  Cdeste,  &c.  &e.— ^he  other  half    comparativdy  little  cultivated  here,  is 


were  song  books.  The  mind  whieh 
could  leap  from  the  Mecawuie  Ce^ 
leste  to  the  Vaudeville,  you  wB  allow, 
must  have  had  a  great  power  oi  ab- 
straction^ The  d^^r  works,  I  was 
told,  were  well  interbned  and  thumb'd. 
I  don'r  believe  Cambridge  can  boast 


very  prevalent  on  the  con^oient  The 
«(tent  to  whidi  it  is  catried  in -the 
German  universities  is  perfectly  ludi- 
crous: I  say  ludicrous,  because  the 
Kesttlts  are  very  nnely  fttaL  In  Got- 
tingen,  I  assure  you,  that  when  you 
wished  to  have  a  *'  scandal"  with  any 


of  8  score  of  men  who  can  read  La    one  of  the  students,  you  had  mere- 
Place.    You  remember  •  •  •  used  to.   " 
say^  that  at  his  time  of  life,  which  was 


Place.    You  remember  *  *  *  used  to    Iv  to  look,  and  you  might  be  satis- 
fied. When  I  first  settled  among  these 
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youths,  I  had  some  little  cariosity,  to 
see  one  of  their  duels,  and  I  expressed 
myself  to  that  effect  to  the  young  Ba« 
ton  Von  ***..  He  turned  himself  to 
a  friend  who  was  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe  at  my  side,  and,  pomting  to  a  tall 
Westphahan,  playing  at  billiards— 
*^  Du  sollst  ihn  *  corrimim'*  lieber,  der 
£nglander  will  was  sehen," — "  you 
must  go  and  insult  him ;  the  English- 
man wishes  to  see  some  fun."  Upon 
this  an  afiair  was  soon  got  up:  the 
Westphalian  went  on  with  his  game, 
and  **  der  herr  Baron"  with  his  pipe, 
for  the  rest  of  the  eyening.  The  next 
day  these  heroes  met,  and  the  para^ 
phemalia  of  the  battle  were  arranged. 
In  most  of  the  German  uniyersities, 
the  schlSger  is  the  o£fensiye  weapon, 
excepting  in  Jena,  where  the  rapier  is 
the&yourite.  These  schlSgers  are  re« 
markably  sharp^  and  the  wound  which 
they  giye  heals  yery  kindly.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance :  this  is  effected  by  the  two  se- 
conds. Bach  takes  a  mil  lunge,  and 
stretches  out  his  sword  until  the  points 
cross.  The  space  thus  coyered  is  mark- 
ed off  by  two  chalk-lines ;  and  if, 
during  the  combat,  either  the  one  or 
other  of  the  combatants  should  step 
oyer  these  lines,  he  instantly  comes 
into  "  yerchiss,"  and  can  only  recoyer 
his  honour  by.  fighting  with  two  of 
any  of  the;  laudsmandschaften.  The 
ground  being  measured  off,  we  went 
to  dress  our  friend.  His  shoulders  and 
breasts  were  stiipt  to  the  shirt ;  a  thick 
band,  well  studied,  and  sword-proof, 
was  tied  round  the  waist,  in  order  to 
protect  the  stomach.  The  fore  part  of 
the  thigh  and  the  neck  were  also  guard- 
ed, and  the  sword-arm  bandaged  from 
the  wrist  to  about  half  way  up  to  the 
arm-i»t ;  so  Uiat,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  fierce  and  chest  were  exposed.  The 
two  seconds,  who  are  yery  actiye,  are 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  fashion, 
oaly  they  do  not  disencumber  them- 
selyes  of  any  portion  of  their  clothing. 
The  business  of  the  second  is  to  rush 
in,  and  preyent  any  "  nachhieb,"  or 
afler-blow,  when  the  umpire  has  call- 
ed "  halt :"  this,  of  course,  subjects 
them  to  no  small  portion  of  the  dan- 
ger. They  are  armed  with  blunt  wea- 
pons, and  stick  dose  to  the  left  side  of 


their  principals.  In  fact,  a  good  second 
is  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  successfril 
duel.  The  seconds  now  caye  the  word 
of  command,  '^  los,"  and  immediately 
our  youths  began  playing  with  con- 
summate skill.  The  first  round  pro- 
duced nothing*t  A  second  and  third 
were  chalked  <^.  On  the  fourth,  how- 
eyer,  the  Baron  recdyed  a  slight  wound 
in  the  forehead,  which  terminated  the 
battle.  Twelye  rounds  is  the  ultima- 
tum of  any  duel. 

This  may  serye  to  giye  you  some 
idea  of  the  generality  of  the  student- 
di^els  ;  some,  howeyer,  are  of  a  much 
more  serious  cast.  The  d^ree  of  the 
dud,  if  I  may  so  esroress^nysdf^  de^ 

Eends  upon  that  of  the  insult.  If  you 
aye  no  particular  enmity,  you  can 
resort  to  the  '^  practischen-gang,"  in 
which  the  points  only  of  the  weapons 
are  sharpened.  If  you  haye  (»lled  your 
antagomst  '^  dummer  junge," — stupid 
fellow,  then  the  mode  which  I  haye 
described  is  neaessary  to  expiate  the  oi* 
ence ;  but  '*  hunde-fuss,  — hound's- 
foot,  is  the  height  of  yerbal  ofience, 
and  then  it  is  necessary  to  fight  with-t 
out  "  cap  or  bandage."  "When  any  one 
has  got  credit  for  being  a  good  swords- 
man, he  is,  in  general,  obliged  to  fight 
more  duels  than  he  dreamt  of.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  usually  nominated  to 
restore  the  fkllen  honour  of  the  youths 
who  haye  come  into  '^  yerchiss,"  of 
whom,  probably,  he  knows  nothing. 
In  the  second  place,  he  is  the  man  cho- 
sen by  each  '*  ftichs,"  (fox,  a  term  an- 
swering to  our  *'  freshman,")  who  is 
ambitious  of  becoming  <'  dn  echter 
studiosus,"  as  an  antasgonist ;  and  they, 
of  course,  find  a  metnod  of  parading 
him.  In  short,  I  haye  known  eighteen 
duels  to  have  been  fought  during  the 
semestre,  by  the  same  indiyidual. 
Where  an  unseemly  wound,  four  or 
fiye  inches  long,  is  the  penalty  whidi 
a  man  must  pay,  if  he  do  not  learn 
the  broad-sword,  of  course,  each 
bursche  deyotes  no  small  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  exercise.  Each  clan, 
or  landsmanschafr,  has  an  appointed 
time  daily  for  exercising  among  them- 
selyes  ;  in^pendent  Si  wMch,  each 
man  ^nerally  practises  with  the  fight- 
ing master  one  hour  a-day ;  so  that  a 
degree  of  skill  is  acquired  Mdiich  is 


V 


*  This  is  a  slang  term  in  use  among  the  students. 

f  Apropos,  a  round  is  determined  when  a  blow  is  nqt  parried,  or  has  gone  through 
•^  duK^gegangen,*'  as  they  call  it. 
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often  Tery  asUniisIdiigy  and  which,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dight 
results  of  the  student-duels.  I  have 
known-  many  who  had  such  a  com- 
mand  of  the- weapon,  that  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  inflict  a  wound,  they  were 
obtain  of  not  suffering  themselves* 
The  duels  at  Jena,  however,  are  hat 
more  dimgerous.  The  numhar  of  &tal 
results  is  much  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally known.  The  rapier  inflicts  so 
very  small  a  wound,  so  very  difficult 
to  be  seen  except  by  an  ezperienoed 
eye,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  theakni, 
that  most  of  the  sudden  deaths  which 
are  given  out  as  caused  by  apoplexies, 
Scc^  &0.,  are,  in  short,  nothmg  more 
nor  less  than  the  ^fects  of  duelling. 
The  quarrels  of  the  students  among 
themselves,  I  have  said,  are  not  very 
deadhr :  now  and  then  they  are  fatal, 
but  they  rarely  end  in  anything  more 
than  a  disfigured  foce,  or  a  tranchant 
wound  of  the  breast.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  prolific  and  mortal  host  of  bi^ 
ties  between  the  officers  and  students. 
The  enmity  which  exists  between  tb^e 
two.dasaes  of  p^sons  is  inconceivable 
by  us.  It  arises,  however,  naturally 
enough.  The  officers,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  reckoned  by  the  students  as 
the  iostruments  of  de^tism  ;  and  the 
former  look  iqpon  the  latter  as  a  set  of 
wild  fanatics.  The  students  imagine 
themselves  to  be  the  guardian  genii  of 
national  liberty,  and  r^ard  uie  mi- 
litary as  mortal  foes  to  their  most  hal- 
lowed feelings.  So  frequent  were  these 
fracas  in  the  south  of  Grermany,  that 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was  obliged 
to  remove  troops  which  were  quartered 
at  Heidelberg  to  Schwetzlngen,  situ- 
ated about  two  leagues  from  this  uni- 
versity. The  officers  rarely  now  visit 
these  romantic  and  magnificent  scenes 
of  the  Neckar  Thai  ;^  and  those  that 
do,  are  generally  broUiers  or  friends  of 
some  of  the  students.  The  weapon 
which  is  g^ierally  used  in  the  combats 
between  the  students  and  officers  is 
the  pistoL  The  sword  is  so  certain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Burschen,  that  few, 
except  one  of  their  own  fraternity, 
have  an  equal  chance.  These  duels 
are,  for  the  most  part,  premeditated 
murders*  If  the  insult  nave  beoi  a 
blow,  it  is  expiated  only  by  death.  A 
space  of  four  or  six  feet  is  marked  off 
by  lines ;  each  man  retires  a  certain 
given  distance,  perha^  twenty  paces, 
on  the  other  side  c^  lus  line,  aba  here 


a  barrier  Is  erected.  He  may  discharge 
his  pistol  at  any  distance  between  me 
barrier  and  the  line,  but,  should  he 
miss,  must  come  up  to  the  line,  and 
stand  to  be  shot  by  nis  antagonist,  who 
has  now  the  power  of  approaching  as 
near  as  the  line  on  his  side.  You  are 
compelled  to  kill,  fior  the  dud  can 
only  be  terminated  bv  the  death  of 
one.  One  of  these  duds  happened  be-i 
tween  a  young  student  of  Heiddberg^ 
and  a  l^ssian  otBLcer,  quartered  at 
Mayence.  The  student  was  shot  in  the 
pistd  arm,  and  disabled.  After  three 
months,  he  again  went  ont,  and  was 
once  more  so  dangeroudy  wounded  as 
to  be  obliged  to  quit  the  fidd ;  he  again 
recovered,  and  was  diot  dead  at  the 
third  time.  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  that  this  may  not  be 
true.  I  was  informed  of  ms  death 
about  six  mondis  after  I  had  quitted 
that  portion  of  Germany.  It  was  men* 
tioned  to  me  as  a  matter  of  interest,  as 
I  had  had  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  him. 

I  cannot,  however,  dose  this  bi^ 
account,  without  mentioning  one  fact; 
for  fact  I  must  think  it,  as  it  was  af« 
firmed  to  me  as  such  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhone.  If  a  Pru8« 
sian  officer  be  struck,  he  cannot  serve 
again,  even  though  he  shall  challenge 
the  assaulter.  The  only  mode  by  which 
he  is  considered  as  worthy  of  assoda* 
ting  with  his  brother-officers  again,  is 
by  killing  the  man  on  the  spot  I  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying 
this,  which,  nowever,  I  have  often 
heard.  There  is  one  circumstance  whidi 
occurred  not  very  long  ago  in  Beriin, 
that  may  ^"obably  be  r^o^led  as  frir- 
nishing  something  in  proof  of  its  truth* 
A  descendant  of  a  famous  Prussiaft 
fidd-marshal,  himself  an  officer  in  Ae 
Hussars,  was  detected  by  the  husband 
in  intriguing  with  an  actress.  The 
husband,  if  I  ranember  right,  diher 
struck  or  collared  him ;  upoQ  whidi 
the  young  officer  thrust  a  poniard  in« 
to  ms  side.  The.  wound,  however, 
was  not  mortal.  The  officer,  I  am  told^ 
is  as  noble  as  he  is  high  in  rank,  and 
therefore  was  probably  actuated  to  su^ 
conduct  only  by  the  oertainty  of  the 
diiE«raoe  which  would  have  fensued, 
had  he  been  struck  without  attempt* 
ing  to  wipe  it  thus  off. 

Yours,  &c, 

J.G. 
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•  PcESUiNo  ovr  plon^  88  laid  out  in 
our  last  Number^  we  hasten  to  work 
ourselyes  dear  of  a  labyrinth^  into 
which  we  precipitated  ourselyes  not 
long  ago,  by  supplying  our.omissions^ 
and  correcting  our  errors— (a  subject 
tipan  which  the  less  we  say,  the  betn 
ter,)  without  making  any  fuss  about 
^m. — ^We  have  high  authority  for 
thi8<-^when  they  venture  upon  such 
tlung  as  the  voluntary  correction  of  a 
bluiwer— or  a— we  won't  say  what)— • 
in  our  brethren  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews* 

Ai>Aus,  Hankah.  This  lady,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  is  a  sister  of  John 
Adams>  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  whom 
we  have  already  is^ken,  is,  of  course, 
a  nephew  of  hers.  Women>  we  lode 
upon  as  a  privileged  class ;  but  some 
of  dieir  amusement^,  it  cannot  be  de« 
nied,  are  of  a  serious  turn,— and  some 
of  their  graver  studies,  rather  amu« 
•in^.  This  lady,  for  example,  has 
written  a  large  l)ook--^-and  a  very  usg- 
fhl  book  too,  for  the  laity — ^wludi  is 
csHed,  A  Dictionary  of  RELiaiOKS. 
-^We  know  nothing  else  of  her  as  a 
writer :  nor  as  a  woman>  except,  per« 
lu^>  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of.  human  creatures.  We 
rememb^  a  little  anecdote  of  her.  She 
was  remarkably  absent  She  set  off 
one  day,  a^*£oot  and  alone,  to  hear  a 
edebrated  preacher :  passed  by  the  very 
Aovx  of  the  ''  meeting-house,"  with* 
in  reach  of  his  voice :  made  her  way^ 
fiiroug^  the  crowd  assembled  in  the 
road :  and  held  on  her  way,  until  the 
strange,  wild  appearance  of  the  road 
made  her  stop.  A  traveller  overtook 
her.  She  inquired  her  way  to  the 
'^  meeting-house :"  expressed  her  as- 
tonishment, when  she  learnt  the  truth : 
and  returned  upon  herstep8,^-pasidng 
bf  the. door,  as  befone— trough  the 
same  cro^vd,— and  returned,  as  she 
went,  without  having  heard  the 
preadier* 

Apams,  Joioc  QuiircT.  In  speak* 
iiig  of  this  writer,  lately,  we  said  that 
fae  had  writt^i  only  one  book.-^Tht 
**  Letters  firom  Silesia,"  whieh  were 
made  into  a  bode  hae^  witiioutauiho^ 


rity,  by  a  London  bookselli^  were 
mere  ncYrspxpet  scribbling.  The  cimi 
fespondence  of  Mr  Adams,  as  a  ne^ 
gotiator— a  Minister  abroad^  and  S^ 
cretary  of  State  at  home,  has  not  been 
•oUected.  It  may  be  found  m  the 
'^  American  State  Papers ;"  is  always 
able—and  s(»nethnes  masterly. 
(  Alston,  Washington— thepaiiit* 
er.  This  fine  artist  has  written  some 
poetry :  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  one 
poem— called  the^'PaiutKing."  There 
•re,  certainly,  two  or  three  fine  paasa# 
ges  in  it ;  but  We  neveat  knew  wnetbex 
Mr  Alston  is  making  fun  of  l/LO* 
Lewi8-*or  imitating  Imn :  whether  he 
is  caricaturing  the  extravagance  of  ai^ 
other ;  or  playing  off  his  own — un* 
der  cover :  whe^h^  he  is  in  earnest  ear 
not.  As  a  painter,  he  knows  very  well 
that  any  such  equivocal  disclosures  of 
intention,  or  design^  would  be  the 
death  of  an  artbt,  whatever  were  his 
merit,  in  other  matters.— rNobody  caatt 
mistake  the  purpose  of  the  following 
Unea;  wheiefbre  everybody  ^joys 
th^a  :— 

*^  His  whip  was  a  torch,  and  his  spar  WAi 

a  match; 

And  over  his  horse*s  2e/%  eye  was  a  patchy 

To  keep  it  firom  buniing  the  manger. 
•  ♦  m  •  » 

His  teeth  were  calcined,  and  his  tongue 

was  so  dry, 
It  rattled  against  them,  as  though  y<m 
should  try 
To  play  the  piano  with  thimbles."—  . 

A  touch,  by  the  way,  quite  Shak<ti 
spearean ;  as,  where  tne  bard  says,— ^ 

-• — ''  Tlie  poor  beede  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  suffisrance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

No  doubt:  but  ^uere^how  great  a 
pang  does  the  poor  beetle  find,  when 
a  giant  dies  ? 

Let  us  return.  Caricature  M.  G. 
Lewis,  if  you  will;  burlesque  any- 
body's poetry,  and  welcome:  turn 
what  you  please  into  ridieule ;  but*^ 
in  mercy  to  us-^in  mercy  to  yourself 
-^t  your  purpose  be  imequivocaL 
We  may  lau^  in  the  wrong  place, 
else;  and  mistake  your  poetry  for 
tionaens^ 


■^- 


*  £i]iATA.-..In  our  October  Number,  p»  419-*!^  Bo?  van,  read  Bowuan  i  ibr 
Watmulleb,  read  Wertmuller  :  p.  421-- fbc  Armenian,  ztadAmcBCtt:  p.  422 
^mSn  Darling,  read  Darley ;  p.  42aii-for  Paicce,  xead  Pajta. 


l!*he  trtit^  may  be^  perhaps^  that 
Mr  Abton  ran  ashore,  like  many  U 
good  fellow  befbre  him,  while  trying 
«o  steer  two  courses  at  once.  Perhaps 
he  began,  with  a  seriods  design,  to 
manufacture  some  *' godlike  poetry  :"^ 
pushed  on,  with  tolerable  suocei^s. 
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was  most TUlnerabW*  AildMrMotarel 
eritioiim  on  his  LaU^Rodch,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Fadladeen*-wnat  .was 
that,  but  ofifering  himself  in  such  a 
way,  that,  if  he  were  rejected,  we 
should  never  know  whether  he  were 
sepous  or  not?— —You  are  8urpri<# 


until  he  took  fire ;?— when,  afraid  of    sed.   We  could  mention  fifty  more  oi 


being  laughed  at,  he  put  himself  ouU 
We  have  known  many  such  catas« 
^ophes.  People  b^in  seriously :  say 
something,  by  and  by ;  or  do  some- 
thing, very  extravagant— just  on  the 
confines  of  the  ridiculous— just  balan- 
cing between  sublimity  and  burlesque 
—when,  afraid  of  having  it  caricatn 


ihese  contrivances,  to  escape  accounta^ 
bili^  and  ridicule.  ^  Point  us  out  a 
nngle  writer,  of  any  age-^if  you  can 
«--who  has  not  been  guuty  of  them ;— «' 
or  one,  who  haa  not  been  diverted 
from  his.  original  design,  by  acciden«i 
tal  thoughts — rhymes— or  mistaken 
scratdies  of  a  pen  ;— like  a  painter,  by 


red,  or  misrepresented,  or  mistaken-^    a  bkft ;  &  caf^n,  or  a  diess-player^ 


or  tilted  over,  into  the  gulph,  by  an- 
other, they  even  tilt  it  over  themselves, 
and  have  the  credit  of  it :  like  smuc^ 
glers,  who,  when  the  duties  are  high, 
and  the  informer  is  well  paid,  inform 
against  tbetiiselves,  and  make  money 
by  the  job ; — or,  p^baps,  Mr  Alston 
began  we  poem  in  a  frolic  ;  worked 
away,  helter-skelter,  until  he  had 
written  something  more  seriously  than 
he  desired — and  much  better  t^an  he 
wished :  when,  like  many  a  living  au- 
thor, whom  we  could  name, — ^without 


by  an  accidental  move.  Point  iis  out 
a  single  one,  who,  when  he  is  waggish- 
\y  diq^osed,  can  bear  to  lose  an  do* 
quent  or  affectii^  passage,  if  it  pop 
mto  his  head ;  or  one,  who,  when  he 
is  runmng  before  uie  wind— wi^ 
absolute  noetry — every  sail  set— has 
enough  sdf-denial  to  hold  on  his  way> 
in  spite  of  a  joke :  one  who-^lf  it  be 
good  for  anything,  will  not  find  a 
place  for  it  sooner  or  later— cas  he 
would,  in  chase,  for  a  man  overboard 
— for  drift  wood,  with  great  cari)un>^ 


patience  or  self<«denial  enough  to  pre*    des  rrowing  to,  it — or  for  a  ddphin 
serve  the  idea,  till  it  would  come  in     tumming  in  bis  vrake. 


Long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
'^Paiut  King,"  Mr  AIstcHL  wrote  some 
lines  upon  the  Peak  of  Chimborazo,  in 
which  was  (me  pass^e  of  extraonfinaryL 
power.  He  d^cribes  it,  after  night-i 
rail,— overtopping  the  other  moon-* 
tains — rejoicing  m  the  sun-set — and 
luminous  with  royalty.   • 

*^  Thoii  of  the  purple  robe  and  diadem  of 
gold!*' 


he  says:— a  line  worth  his  **  Paiut 
King,''— 4he  whole  of  it  forty  tfmefe 
over.    Let  no  man  venture  to  pro* 


play— discretion  enoi^h  to  throw  it 

aside  altogether  ;  or  dexterity  enough 

to  interweave  it,  without  spoiling  the 

whole  piece — ^helugs  it  in,  to  the  ruin 

(^his  original  plan.  Some  poets,  afraid 

Of  being  caricatured  by  odiers,  take 

the  trouble  to  caricature  themselves. 

If  they  run  their  head  agdnst  a  post^ 

they  always  begin  the  laugh.   If  they 

do  anything  very  fbolish,  they  kno# 

Well  enough,  that  if  they  don't  tell  of 

it,  somebody  else  will.  Thus  Homer^ 

after  his  absurd  comparison  of  armies 

to  bees — protected  himsdf  by  his  frogs 

and    mice.    Thus  Cowper,   in   his    noimce  positively  upon  the  fiist  move* 

^  Task,  and  ''Gilpin,"  laid  an  an-    mentsofgeniu8.-*>Itis  very pain&dto 

chor   to   windward.    Thus   M.   €rt    us— of  oourse— to  allude  again  to  the 

Lewis,  in  his ''  Giles  JoUop  the  grave,    Edinburgh  castigatioB  ai  Lord  Bynm^ 

and  the  Brown  Sally  Greene,"  secured    (a  castigation,  by  the  way,  that  nmd^ 

himself,  and  alibis  admirers,  for  ever.    Lord  Byron  ;  but  lor  ikat,  he  wocdd, 

from  eternal  ridicule. — ^It  reminds  us    probably,  have  lived,  and  been  forgot- 

of  a  friend's  advice — ''  If  you  ever  of-    ten :  that  stimg  him  into  ''  oonvuMve 

Fer  yourself  to  a  woman,"  said  he,    life;"^  but  we  would  warn  everybocfy 

'•'  do  it  so,  that  if  she  r^se  you/  die    on  Una  point.    It  is  in  the  hisiory  of 

herself  sha^  never  be  able  to  tell  whe-    all  extnunrdinary  meiu    Ail  have  en« 

ther  you  were  in  earnest  or  not."—    duxed  a  like  trial.  They  are  all  expo^ 

So,  too,  with  Lord  Byron.    Whafr  fs    sedr  in  their  infancy,  to  a  seasaniiiff 

Beppo— what  is  Don  Juan,  but  a  ca-    Hibe  that  ^  the  Sparten  chiMxen.    U 

ricatUre  of  Childe  Harold  ?— the  very    is  fatal  to  the  weas— iione  but  the  o& 

point  on  which  that  incoherent  poem    q^ng  of  the  giants  ca/»  outlive  it.  Vu 
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K.  White  perished.  Mr  Algtim»  liim- 
wMy  had  a  lecture  ^own  to  him  one 
day.  "  What  is  your  (pinion  ? — qpeak 
freely,  I  pray  yoa/'  said  a  person  to 
him.  Mr  A.  dedined.  He  was  really 
unwilling.  The  other  insisted — *^  It 
was  the  work  of  a  young  friend.  He 
mu$t  have  Mr  A.'s  opinion."  *^  Well, 
then,"  said  he—"  well,  then,  to  deal 
plainly  with  you— ^it  is  a  wretdied  af« 
feir. — There  is  no  ground  for  hope — 
not  even  for  hope.  Let  him  give  up 
the  idea.  He  never  eaa  make  a  point* 
er." — '*  It  was  painted  by  yoursdf." — 
"  No ! — ^impossible." — "  It  t/;a«— *look 
—there  is  your  name ;  and  here— see 
— ^ere  is  the  date-— only  seven  years 
ago,  you  perceive." 

Another  warning  to  those,  who  give 
out  a  rash  judgment  upon  ^e  youth« 
fUL  Many  a  brave  heart  has  been  bro- 
ken by  the  hasty  word  of  a  critic ;  and 
many  a  critic  has  persevered — ^like  the 
lawgivers  of  the  Medes  and  Persians— 
in  maintaining  every  decree — aright  or 
wrong,  after  it  had  once  gone  forth. 

Mr  Leslie,  himself,  is  another  ex- 
ample. While  he  was  yet  an  appren- 
tice, in  a  book  store,  his  mother,  find- 
ing that  his  heart  was  fixed  upon 
Rawing,  consulted  with  Mr  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  the  historical  and  por- 
trait painter.  " No" — said  Mr  Peale, 
who  18  a  man  of  ten  thousand,  for  ho- 
nesty— "  no,  madam.  Ours  is  a  mi- 
serable business,  at  best.  There  is  no- 
thing remarkable  in  theselittle  sketch- 
es by  your  son.  Advise  him  to  give  up 
the  notion  altogether:  Discourage  him. 
Even,  if  he  shduld  succeed :  if  he  should 
he  able  to  paint  as  good  a  picture  as  I 
do— he  will  only  be,  as  I  am — after  a 
long  life'of  labour,  miserably  poor." 
Such  was  the  efiect  of  this  advice — 
well  meant,  and  seriously  given — that 
Mr  Leslie  returned,  like  a  galley  slave, 
to  the  counter;  and  remained  quiet, 
for  a  whole  year.  His  nature  broke 
out  anew,  then :  he  made  aome  fine 
sketches  (of  Cooke  and  Cooper  the  ac- 
tors :)  excited  attention :  His  master 
tore  up  his  indentures— let  him  go 
free ;  and  a  purse  was  made  up,  to 
send  him  over  the  waters,  for  eauca- 
tion. 

Critics^  beware.  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  statue  of  the  broken  arm:  the 
^^  speaking  picture:"  the  horse  dfAp- 
pelles— <^  which  the  horse  of  Alexan- 
der was  a  better  judge  than  Alexan- 
der himself : .  the  picture  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, daubed  all^  over,  one  day. 


forlts  beauty,  by  the  <)riiles ;  and^all 
pver,  t^e  next,  for  its  faultiness,  by 
the  same  critics:  the  Chattorton  pa« 
pers :  the  Shakspeare  papers  (by  a  boy 
of  seventeen :)  the  Angerstein  picture^ 
chosen,  we  believe,  by  Mr  West  and 
Sir  Thomas  Laurence :  What  are  all 
these,  but  so  many  warnings  to  you  ? 
.  Barlow  Joel.  Author  of  the  Co- 
LUMBiAD,  a  prodigious  poem,  with  no- 
thing in  it  so  bad — ^so  miserably  bad — 
as  one  may  find  in  almost  every  page  of 
Milton:  with  many  passages^  which,  if 
such  kind  of  poetry  were  not  entirely 
done  with,  in  this  world^-and  for  ever 
(we  hope) — ^would  be  thought  very 
good:  and— and— and  that  is  all.  We 
can't,  for  our  souls^  work  out  another 
word  in  favour  of  the  poem — whatever 
we  may,  concerning  the  poet— who 
was  really  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man-*, 
very  honest — and  very  American :  al- 
though he  did  give  up  the  ghost  at  the 
chariot-wh6els  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte while  tugging  after  him^  in  his 
Russian  expedition. 

Barton,  Dr.  A  writer  of  consider- 
able merit ;  and  author,  among  other 
works,  of  one,  upon  Medical  Bo- 
tany, the  reputation  of  wluch  is  high, 
am<»ig  men  of  science. 

£[£LKNAF,  Dr.  A  theologian,  we 
believe.  This  gentleman  has  written 
a  History  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of 
the  six  New  England  States,  in  three 
vols.  8vo.  It  is  a  large,  faithful,  heavy, 
tiresome  compilation,  which  anybody 
may  read — ^if  ne  can— without  peril  to 
his  orthodoxy.  A  long  time  ago,  one 
Mr  Plumer,  a  lawyer — but,  we  be- 
lieve, a  very  honest  man — ^undertook 
to  get  up  a  history  of  the  state  (of 
which,  by  the  way,  he  has  been  gover- 
nor, since)  in  better  style.  He  has 
been  about  it  something  like  half  a^cen- 
tury :  the  state,  we  should  observe,  con- 
tains about  240,000  inhabitants:  and 
being  a  very  shrewd,  positive,  conscien- 
tious, clear-headed,  perpendicular  old 
gentleman — ^who  puts  down  just  so 
much  as  he  can  swear  to,  and  no  more, 
the  probability  is,  that  by  the  end  of 
another  half  century,  or  thereabouts, 
he  will  have  made  a  book,  entirely 
worthy  of  his  native  state.  But  he 
must  work  hard ;  or  he  won't  keep  up 
with  the  alterations. 

Benezet,  Anthony.  This  bene- 
volent oreature— the  Howard  of  Ame- 
rica— ^wrote  a  little  work  a  lopg  time 
ago,  called,  '^Some Historical  Account 
pf  Guinea."  The  abolition  of  the  slave 
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trwle — wiUi  all  the  reasons  for  Uiat 
abolition,  whieb  are  now  used — mty 
be  traced  up  to  the  writings  of  this 
man.  But,  we  can  go  stul  farther 
back,  in  the  history  of  America,  to 
•bow  that  her  people  were  the^rj^ 
whoset  thek  faces — and  lifted  up  their 
voices — inoppositioniaalcufery.  George 
Keith  was  a  formidable  adversary  of 
the  slave-dealers — (oua  slave-deaiers, 
who  supplied  all  North  America  with 
slaves) —  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago.  He  has  been  followeu  by  a 
multitude  of  American  writers,  many 
of  whom  (as  Benezet,  Rush,  Lav, 
Sandiford,  Woolman,  and  others)  made 
open  war  upon  the  slave  trade,  and 
auivery,  long  and  long  before  Great 
Britain  had  stirred,  hand  or  foot,  in 
the  work  of  abolition  or  emancipation* 
.—Even  Denmark  was  before  Great 
Britain,  by  many  years— Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing :  and  Massachusetts  preceded  her* 
by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

In  the  '*  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,"  (volumes  of  extraordi- 
nary value,  on  every  account)  a  paper 
will  be  found,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, in  Massachusetts.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Belknap,  just  mentioned. 

BioELow — ^Author  of  a  late  work 
on  the  Medical  Botany  of  North 
America.  The  plan  was  comprehen- 
sive: and  the  parts,  which  we  have 
met  with,  accidentally,  havebeen  wor- 
thily done.  The  undertaking  and  exe- 
cution are  honourable  to  the  country. 

Blcnt,£dmund  M. — Blunt's^'  Na- 
vigator," we  have  heard  of;  but  do 
not  know  it.  His  '^  Coast  Pilot," 
however,  we  know  to  be  the  result  of 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  seaman- 
ship, and  practical  navigation.  It  should 
be,  and  we  believe  is,  in  the  hands  of 
every  navigator  upon  the  North  Ame- 
rican coast. 

Botany.  The  writers  upon  Bo- 
tany, in  the  United  States,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  (Drs  Barton  and 
Bigelow,  for  example,)  are  mere  pam- 
phleteers, compilers,  and  elementary 
Dook-makers.  Botanyislecturedabout, 
all  over  the  country :  the  very  women 
and  children  can  prattle  upon  it — su- 
perficially— which  is  about  all  that 
anybody  else  can  (with  half-a^dosen 
exceptions)  from  GW)rgia  to  Maine : — 
Yet,  all  North  America,  to  a  tho- 
rou^-going  disciple  of  Linn«us,  were 
little  dse  than  one  great  botanical 
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garden.-^It  was  in  contemplation, 
some  years  ago,  when  party  spirit  ran 
high,  in  that  country,  to  establish  a 
sort  of  asylum  for  trana^anted  rari- 
ties— under  the  name  of  a  Botanical 
Grarden — at  Washington  city.  Mr  Clay 
was  then  Speaker  of  die  House ;  and 
—very  much  in  earnest,  his  oountrv- 
men  thought— while  manoeuvring  itx 
the  Presidential  chair. — We  had  some 
suspicion  of -his  purpose :  and,  bv  way 
of  proving  it— «ent  nim  a  small  pac- 
ket of  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  for  his 
own  use :  offering,  at  the  same  time, 
if  they  would  establish  any  such  gar- 
den, to  Ornish  a  manager  withovt  ex^ 
pense, — Mr  Clay  talked  beautifully 
upon  the  subject— but  never  did  any- 
thing more.  The  nation  had  a  pa- 
roxysm of  economy  about  that  time ; 
and  Mr  Clay  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  proposition  concerning  the  garden. 

We  happen  to  know  a  French  gen* 
tleman  (Monsieur  Le  Roy)  who,  in 
his  great  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
rare  and  useful  plants,  in  America-^ 
went  over  a  part  of  the  United  States 
(Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  district 
of  Cdumbia)— distributing  valuable 
seeds  and  specimens,  among  the  form- 
ers, gentry,  and  men  of  science. — To 
what  effect? — Hear  his  own  words. 
Keep  in  mind,  that  he  was  an  old 
man— exceedingly  respectable — a  man 
of  integrity  and  great  science — a  phi- 
lanthropist, in  the  wide,  and  full  sense 
of  the  term  : — that  the  seeds  and  spe- 
cimens, of  which  we  speak,  were  ob- 
tained, by  himself,  personaUy,  on  ap- 
plication to  his  friend,  the  manager  of 
the  National  Garden  at  Paris:  and 
that  he  goive  them  away  to  anybody 
and  everybody,  who  would  undertake 
to  try  them.— ^'  Sair,"  said  he— wiOi 
tears  in  his  eyes — while  speaking  to 
"  ourself,"— "  Sair,  I  shall  say  to 
you.  When  I— I,  myself— come  again 
— ^how  you  think  I  find  him  {ihe 
seeds)— ndiable ! — jess  where  I  leave 
him.  I  am  JO  provoke — How  you  find 
tat  ?" — It  was  very  true.  Not  one  out 
of  twenty  perhaps,  to  whom  he  had 
given  these  rarities,  had  ever  taken  the 
,  trouble  to  open  the  parcel,  atter  his 
back  was  turned. 

Professors  of  Botany — as  of  every- 
thing else — are  plenty  enough,  all  over 
the  United  States.  Some,  however, 
are  quite  respectable.  They  have  one 
at  Hawaid  University,  a  Mr  Nuttal, 
(from  Yorkshire,  England,)  whose 
Knowledge  of  the  North  American  ve- 
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getable  kingdom — the  signs,  propers- 
ties,  and  pby8idk>gy  of  plants,  there, 
in  consequence  of  his  travelling  among 
the  Indims  of  America,  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate. — ^But,  a  person, 
whose  name  is  Whitlaw;  a  Scotch- 
man, baa  done  more  to  promote  a  ge« 
ncxsl  knowledge  of  Botany—- and  tk  po- 
pular love  of  uiat  delightful  study  by 
his  transparencies,  throughout  Ame^ 
rica,  than  everybody  else  in  it.  He  is 
an  extraordinary  man ;  wholly  with- 
out education ;  ignorant  of  everything 
but  botany,  and  the  uses  of  botany  ; 
but  has  made  some  valuable  disco- 
veries concerning  the  pathology  of 
plants,  and  the  mischievous  influence 
of  soil  upon  their  virtues. — ^He  has 
passed  a  large  part  of  his  life  among 
the  Indians  of  No^tb  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  in  the  West  Indies — and  in  the 
United  States,  whither  he  is  now  gone 
again.  Many  of  his  discoveries  owe 
their  origin  to  an  attempt  of  his,  upon 
the  island  of  New  York,  to  rake, 
^^grow,"  or,  as  the  Virginians  would 
say,  to  make  the  plants  of  the  wilderness, 
mountain,  and  solitude,  in  the  noisy 
sea-breeze  of  a  noisy  island.  He  had 
well  nigh  ruined  himself,  in  the  un- 
dertaking. He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Bayswater  Asylum,  near  London, 
where  miracles  are  performed  every 
flay  of  the  week,  unaer  bigb  authori- 
ty, upon  those  who  are  afflicted  witb 
scrofula  and  glandular  diseases.  He 
cannot  sp^ak  English ;  never  finished 
a  sentence  in  his  life :  is  vulgar  and 
illiterate,  beyond  all  belief;  and  yet, 
by  extraordinary  perseverance  ;  great 
sagacity,  and,  we  believe,  great  ho- " 
uesty,  he  has  acquired  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  botany-*a  knowledge, 
that  is  unequalled,  on  many  accounts. 

BuRKE-^wrote  a  history  of  one  of 
tlie  (Jnited  States — Virginia,  tf  our 
memory  serve  us,  it  is  a  miserable 
book — ^meagre,  and  talkative.  We  do 
not  venture  to  speak  positively — ^there 
being  half  a  dozen  histories  of  tbe 
same  state. 

Cleavbland— Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, in  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  (one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land circle.)-— We  were  wrong,  the 
other  day,  in  saying,  that  no  Ameri- 
can writer,  &ieept  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist,  had  produced  a  standard 
work.— We  were  speaking,  it  is  true, 
of  literature;  and  Mr  Cleaveknd's 
book  is  a  natter  of  sdenee— but,  still, 
to  avoid  all  iid8ooB8truotioii>  we  take 


this  opp(»tunity  of  explaining.  Mr 
Cleaveland's  Mineeal^gtIs  we  best 
work  of  the  kind,  in  the  world.  It  is 
adopted  as  a  text-book,  in  certain  of 
the  German  universities.  It  is  not 
well  kno?m  liere ;  but,  wherever  it  is 
kno?m,  is  destevedly  appreciate* 
About  six  years  ago,  he  undertook  a 
treatise  upon  Conchology  ;  but  has 
been  too  poor— too  miserably  poor— ^ 
we  believe,  to  complete  his  design. 
His  pa^,  if  we  reelect  rightly,  ia 
about  700  dollars  (150/.)  per  annum : 
and  he  is  driven  to  itinerant  lecturing, 
on  chemistry,  during  vacations,' for 
the  suppmrt  of  his  little  family.  He 
is  an  exception  to  the  American  vota- 
ries of  science,  in  general,  ffe  is 
profound —  mathematical — exAct — in 
everything,  that  he  undertakes. 

Clinton,  de  Witt.  A  statesman; 
the  projector  of  the  great  Western  ca- 
nal :  a  man  of  science  and  literature  ; 
remarkable  for  his  public  spirit — and 
for  his  un^nrincipled  political  intrigue. 
He  has  been  governor  of  New  York, 
mayor  of  the  city,  more  than  once — 
and  once  had— nay,  has  yet,  perhaps 
—a  good  chance  for  the  Presidency. 
He  has  written  some>  valuable  papers 
—upon  the  policy — agriculture — ^his^ 
tory— «nd  literature  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  has  never  committed  binu^lf 
beyond  a  pamphlet  or  so,  at  a  time ; 
wnich,  of  course,  has  been  largely  over- 
rated. No  matter  for  the-Presiden<^. 
—He  will  be  remembered  as  the  ori- 
ginator of  tbe  Erie  Cand — the  disco- 
verer, that  money  taken  out  of  one 
pocket  and  put  into  another  in  the 
same  country ;  that  heavy  taxes — vo- 
luntary or  involuntary — which  are 
disbursed,  in  works  of  public  utiUiy, 
among  the  very  persolia  who  pay  the 
taxes,  camwt  impoverish  a  people — ^he 
will  be  remembered  much  longer  for 
these  things,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
dozen  presidents. 

Cooper — An  Englishman,  by  birth : 
author  of  a  work  on  tbe  Bankkupt 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  (and  still 
valuable ;  though  done  up,  in  a  hur- 
ricane :)  a  translation  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  ;  with  a  volume  of  notes, 
indicating  great  labour,  diligence,  me- 
mory, and  research ;  an  eminent  civi- 
lian: a  judge,  in  one  of  the  State 
courts : — and,  we  believe,  three  pro- 
fessors, in  Mr  Jefferson's  new  uni- 
versity :  to  wit — ^Professor  of  Law : 
Professor  of  Chemistry :  and  Professor 
of—- we  hardly  know  what— He  is  a 
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very  able  maik :  but  has  achiered  no- 
thing entirely  worthy  of  himself,*— A 
work  upon  '^  Medical  Jurisprudence" 
by  him,  in  i  vol.  8vo,  is  one>  that 
every  lawyer  should  have  in  his  li- 
brary. For  want  of  the  knowledge, 
tiiere  accessible,  many  a  poor  fellow ; 
andmanya  wretched  woman,  has  gone 
to  the  gallows. — There  is  another 
Judge  Cooper,  in  America,  father  of 
Mr  Cooper,  the  noyeHst :  but  we  know 
of  nothing  from  his  pen.  The  two 
are  continually  confounded  with  one* 
another,  in  their  own  country. 

Croaker.  Under  this  portentous 
name,  some  years  ago,  a  writer  appear- 
ed in  the  New- York  Evening  Post, 
whoie  verses  have  more  unafiected 
pleasantry,  and  real  wit,  by  far,  than 
any  transatlantick  rhymer  of  whom 
we  have  ever  heard.  Cobbett  will  not 
soon  forget  him — Cobbett, 
♦'  Who  left  h^s  country  for  his  country*8 

good:" 
nor  Bristed. — We  all  know  how  much 
it  has  beai  the  fashion  of  late,  for  the 
poetry-people  to  talk  about  a  multi- 
tude jof  sweet,  or  dear  things^-all  of 
whidi  are  not  so  sweet  or  so  dear,  as 
one  other  thing,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Croaker  touches  them  up  very  pretti- 
J|y.  Dear  is  this — ^he  says— and  very 
dear  is  thai — (enumerating  many  de- 
lightful matters,  that  are  dear.enou^, 
God  knows)— ^ud  ends  with— 
^^  Dear  are  Bristed*8  volumes  at  half 

price.*' 
*— On  another  occasion,  while  the 
trumpery  style  of  the  day  was  getting 
worse  and  worse,  he  wrote  an  Invoca- 
tion to  Peace.  We  do  not  recollect  the 
words  precisely ;  but  will  answer  for 
their  being  substantially  these — 
^^  Arise,  O  Peace  !   in  thy  best  muslin 

gown, 
And  wave  o'er  this  distracted  town. 
Thy  cambrick  pocket-handkerchief." 

We  do  not  know  this'Vriter's  true 
name. — ^Near  the  same  time,  too,  ano- 
•tfaer  berson  appeared,  in  the  same  pa- 
per, (much  to  die  credit  of  Dr  Col- 
man— whose  paper  was  one  of  the  last, 
into  which  we  should  have  lodced  for 
lanything  of  the  kind)  and  threw  off, 
somehow  or  other,  in  conjunction  with 
Croaker,  a  magnificent  piece  of  poetry, 
to  the  American  Eagle.  Would  that 
we  knew  his  name !— He  is  dead,  we 
believe;  we  have  been  promised  a  ma- 
nuscript of  his— by  John  M'Lean— a 
judge  of  New  York— who,  we  hope, 
will  take  the  hint — ^Extravagant  as 


the  piece  was ;  and  al^ionf;^  some  of 
the  Eag^  part^  was  taken  f)rom  Neal's 
Battle  of  Niagioti — which  is  made  up, 
as  he  himself  owns,  of  '^  eagles,  rain- 
bows, plumes,  and  stars," — yet  was  it 
enough  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  it 
bad  more  poetry  in  his  blood,  than  for- 
ty thousand  of  the  Pauldings,  East* 
Intms,  Bryants,  Perdvais,  and  Sprogues 
of  the  day. 

CoLDEN,    Cadwalladbr.      This 
gentleman  wrote  a  life  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton, the  American  steam-engine  man  ; 
the  person  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  per- 
severance,   and  remarksble  address, 
turned  all  the  discoveries  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  in  steam-navigation,  to  ac- 
count.—By  the  way — some  extraordi- 
nary errors,  upon  tnis  point,  appear  to 
be  entertained  by  our  countrymen. 
The  Americans  never  have  claimed  the 
inverUion — or  the  discovery  of  steam 
power :  no— nor  even  the^r*^  idea  of 
applying  it,  in  the  navigation  of  ships. 
They  only  say,  what  is  true.    They 
say  this — an  American — a  Virginian, 
wnose  name  was  James  Rumsey,  did 
actually  build  a  steam-vessel  in  1785, 
which  ascended  the  Potowmac  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour:  and  on  the 
10th  of  March,  lf85,  did  actually  write 
as  follows,  to  George  Washington: 
''  I  have  quite  convinced  myself,  that 
boats  of  passage  may  be  made  to  go 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Ohio  rivers ;  or  in  the  Gulf  stream, 
from  60  to  100  miles  a-day.^'  In  1787, 
the  same  person  published  a  pamphlet, 
which  is  yet  in  being,  upon  the  same 
subject.     Miller's  experiments  upon 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  were  made, 
and  liis  book  published,  in  1787.     Of 
course — ^whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  idea — or,  wherever  it  may  have 
originated — an  American  was  the  first 
who  ever  applied  it  with  success:  and 
Fulton — another  American-^was  the 
man  who  revived  the  whole  doctrine ; 
improved  upon  it ;  and  made  it  of  use, 
long  after  it  had  been  given  up  as  a 
visionary  thing  Aere,— and  when,  in 
fapt,  an^  idea  of  steam  navigation, 
such  as  It  now  is,  would  have  been 
like  an  idea  of  baUoon  navigation  put 
forth  now,    CoMen  has  been  ridiculed 
and  aspersed  by  the  Quarterly  Review 
— with  great  bitterness,  and  Iittiegood 
sense— for  merely  foretelling  wbat  has 
already  happened,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. • 

Dab  NET — another  American  poj^t, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  at  dl.  We 
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have  nearer  seen  aline  of  bis  to  our.    -HiBsidiuni&— tame— and  (whatmoiv 
knowledge;   but  we  have  heard  of    can  we  say  ?)-^iWica/.    Genius^  wer 


aome  pretty  translatioiis  by  him.  take  to  be-^in  oouipaiison  with  talen^ 

Datidoe — a  Scotchman :  a  ciqpttal  what  the  countenance  ii  ta  the  body 

surgeon :  founder,  we  will  venture  to  of  a  man.    The  divinity  is  only  to  be> 

say,  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  Coll^;e  discovered  in  the  face.    A  regal  tread. 

— «n  institution  of  high  character,  is  nothing  to  a  regal  front.  Fineforaui 


wherein  some  two  or  three  hundred 
medical  students  are  kept  in  training* 
Dr  Davidge  has  made  several  attempts 
to  get  up  a  medical  journal  under  his 
own  eye— but  always  failed ;  and  al-« 
ways  will,  so  long  as  he  writes  in  the 
Johnsonian  8tyle---of  which  he  is  very 
fond ;  and  for  the  writing  of  which, 
with  all  his  good  sense,  he  is  altogether 
incompetent.  It  is  the  hurly»burly 
nonsense  of  a  giant,  at  best;  but  neves 
to  be  used  at  all,  with  impunity,  by 
anything  less  than  a  giant. 

.Delaplaine — The  publisher^  not 
author,  of  Delaplaine's  Repository — a 
work  purporting  to  contain  the  bio* 
graphy  of  '^  Distinguished  Ameei- 
'  CANS."  It  begins  with  a  life  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus;  and,  reasoning 
tl^refrom^  will  end,  we  should  sup* 
pose,  with  one  of  Captain  Parry.  It 
is>  alt^^ether,  a  ridiculous  afikir — a 
piece  of  tsolenm  blarney — ^very  ponder- 
ous, and  very  interminable.  We  hardi- 
ly know  at  whose  doors  to  lay  it. 
Walsh,  we  believe,  had  a  hand  in 
FrankUn's  life;  and  Mr  Sanderson 
worked  up  some  of  the  other  |[neces. 
Altogether,  however,  it  is  the  sroduc- 
tioii  of  some  newspaper  people,  who 
ha4  got  a  reputation  for  classical  wrii- 
ting  and  {Nitriotism — two  things— ei<. 
ther  of  which  were  enough  now  to 
play  the  devil  with  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense.  No  two  of  these  gentry 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  opinion  up- 
on any  one  point ;  and  yet,  all  have 
united,  like  a  company  of  glasfr*blow- 
ers^<^in  puffing  up  wlmtever  they  turn- 
ed hands  to ;  till  it  was  ready  to  fly 
in* their  own  faces,  and  could  only  be 
cuoled  by  putting  it  into  a  hot  oven.— - 
In  one  word — ^the  wiNrk  is  a  reproach 
to  the  literature  of  the  age-^and  a  dis- 
grace to  American  modesty.  Thei^e's 
a  dimax  I 

D£NNiE*-'^Projector,  founder,  and 
editor  of  the  Poetfouo,  a  monthly 
magazine,  published  at  PhQaddphia, 
which,  iat  many  years,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  abroad— we  think 
undeservedly.  Mr  Dennie  was  not  a 
man  of  genius — there  was  nothing  re- 
m^kabie  in  anylMng  that  he  ever  said 
ordid^  aHfr^asimly'a.man.«f  taieat  - 


are  forgotten;  fine  faces  are  'iiot.-*-* 
Forms  are  often  alike-**countenaaoe8' 
rarely.  In  Aort'^it  is  by  the  eoan<«i^ 
tenance  of  a  man,  that  we  iwncmbet  - 
him,  it.  is  by  hia  geuita*  It  n  not'  ^ 
hispmon — itisnotbyhis^aJlpA/.  'm. 
Dennie's  ^'  Lay  Pbeachek"  is  very 
common-place;  though  universdly 
praised  in  America.-^Perhaps  the  true 
cause  oi  such  unreasonal^  admirstictti 
is  only  this.  Dennie  is  dead*  J<^ib 
£.  Hall,  the  present  editor,  is  alive. 
Dennie  was  a  gentleman:  John  B* 
Hall  is  a  blackguard.  Dennie  did/ 
now  and  then,  say  something  tiiat  » 
man  might  remember,  if  he  worked 
hard:  Hall — Heaven  help  him — ^has 
no  other  hope,  but  in  being  forgotten. 
Dennie  knew  his  deficiencies;  and, 
therefore,  never  ventured  upon  aar« 
casm,  eloquence,  or  wit.  John  £. 
Hall  has  no  notion  of  his;  and  is 
eternally  blacking  his  own  face^^and 
breaking  hia  own  shins,  to  make  peo* 
p]e  latngh.  He  had  the  misfortme^ 
some  years  ago,  tofall  acquainted  widi 
Mr  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  whUe 
Mr  Moore  was  '^  tranpoosing"  over . 
America.  It  spoilt  poor  HaM-^tumed 
his  brain.  He  has  done  little-or  no- 
thing since,  but  mdce-believe  about 
critidsra  ;  talk  dawdb^poetry  wkh  a 
lisp;  write  irresistible  verses  under 
the  naine  of  "  Sedley,"  in  his  own  ma- 
gazine: twitter  sentimentally  about 
Little  Moore— his  •*  dear  little  Moore" 
— puffing  himself  all  the  time  anony- 
mously, in  the  newspaper— while  he 
is  damning  himself,  with  unspeakable 
sincerity,  twelve  times  a- year,  in  his 
own  magazine. 

We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the 
mutton-headed  Athenians,  at  Phik- 
delphia ;  but  we  do  think,  neverthe-^ 
less,  that  Mr  John  £.  Hall  is  a  little 
too  much  of  a  blockhead  even  fi:^  thek 
meridian.--^They  have  some  honesty ; 
he  has  none.  They  are  not  unj^iiw 
cipled — ^he  ur. — We  have  caught  him 
swa^ering,  now  and  then— with  a 
bold  formidable  countenance.  We 
have  inquired  into  the  matter;  and 
have  uniformly  found-— that  it  was  on 
acQOunt  of  what  the  Portfolio  had 
been.:  as  if  jOnet#  vhiio  JN^>bing.a  h/es^ 
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rooBt'-dioidd  (Ssnry  it  off;  with  an  air. 
of  heroic  despermtioii.:  as  if  one>  on 
coming  into  poesession  of  another 
man's  wardrobe^  should  presume  to 

Sf  off  the  noble  indignation  of  a 
▼e  hearty  and  a  noble  mind— with 
a  hiJdie  and  pot-lid--Hit  second-hand. 
But— stay  we  our  arm^— If  he  be  not 
Tery  far  gone  indeed>  he  will  under- 
stand  us  ;  and  go  hang  himself,  before 
we  haTe  any  more  trouble  wiUi  him. ' 
America  must  work  herself  dean  of 
such  pollution— ay — ^and  shall,  or  we 
shall  open^  the  secrets  of  her  prisoo- 
house* 

D&AMA— i>See  OoMBDiBs.  Mr  Noah, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Advocate,  a 
Jenf — and  the  Jew,  whose  election  to 
the  oflice  of  High  Sheri£^  was  the  rea* 
son  why  the  (Siruticuu  of  New  York 
were  Afflicted  by  the  yellow  feyer—' 
tlBs  Mr  Noah,  imo  is  very  clever  in 
his  way,  has  written  some  tolerable* 
farces,  and  some  intolerable  popular 
entertainments.  Neal  wrote  a  tra* 
gedy,  whidi  might  be  made  something- 
of,  if  he  would  go  all  over  it  again,  with' 
a  bold,  unsparing  temper.  He  decla* 
red  once,  that  he  woiud ;  and,  more* 
over,  that  he  would  undertake  to 
show,  that  what  men  call  poetry  is  id-' 
together  out  of  place,  in  the  serious 
and  pathetic— «nd  little  better  than 
atroekws  nonsense,  in  the  sdemn  and 
awfiil ;  the  profound  and  passionate* 
The  great  passages  of  Shakroeare,  says 
he,  are  without  poetry,  if  en,  who 
feel— Aever  talk  poetry.  Fine  ]an*< 
guage  is  always  a  marii  of  insincerity: 
it  has  no  business  in  the  drama,  ex<« 
cept  in  description. 

The  writers  of  America  have  no  en- 
couragement, whatever,  to  venture  up« 
on  the  drama.  The  managers  of  thea- 
tres, like  the  book^puWwers,  cannot 
aflK>rd,  of  course,  to  give  an  American 
author  anything  for  a  play,  when  thcnf 
can  get  a  better  one,  by  every  arrival, 
for  nothing^-t^T  it  has  been  cast  for 
the  London  stage ;  and  passed  the  or- 
deal. 

Du  Ponceau.  A  distinguished  ci- 
vilian; and,  we  believe,  a  French- 
man. We  have  seen  some  valuable 
papers  of  his,  on  the  Roman  law ;  and 
by  him,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a 
translation  of  Bynkershoek.  It  was  a 
masterly  performance. 

DwioHT,  Timothy:  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  one  of  the  New  England 
States.'  Dr  D.  wrote  the  Cokqo<«t 
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OF  C AKAAN— -a  poem  of  ^^i  stwpgtli 
-—no  splendour — and  kttle  beauty;  • 
vet,  altogether  of  a  character  which 
be^ieaks  a  proud,  strong,  compr^en- 
sive,  and  exalted  mind.   The  miludd^ 
est, — ^if  not  the  cruellest  things,  eret 
said  of  it,  (although  the  Ecmiburgh 
Review  laid  it  on— %ot  and  heavjf-^)  « 
were  by  Darwin  and  Cam^ieU.    The 
former  praised  the  venification;  and 
the  latter,  after  selecting  a  passage  or 
two  for  his  Beauties  <3i English  Poetry, 
—went  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  pour 
forth   a  lamentation   over   poor  Dr: 
Dwight,  because  Mr  Campbell  had 
never  heard  of  him,  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  him.    Dr  D.  has  writer 
ten  like  an  antediluvian— (we  mean  a 
civil  thing;to  his  power  and  staiurey^ 
upon  theMOgy  and  politics ;  and  our 
brethren  of  the  Quarterly  Review— eo 
remarkable  for  their  impartiaiity  and 
consistency— have  lately  Udcen  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour  of  his  divinity;—* 
whose  politics,  if  they  had  known  any- 
thing oi  them— or  even  pondered  wol, 
upon  certain  of  his  theological  work»— 
would  havemade  the  hair  of  their  flesh 
rise.    Dr  Dwight  was  a  strongr— up- 
right—obstinate  man ;  ofextramrdina«» 
ry  good  sense,  and  unconquerable  re« 
solution:  two  properties  whidiapj^ear- 
ed  in  every  thii^  that  he  ever  said  ob 
did.    He  gave  no  quarter.— He  took 
none. 

EASTBOuaN-^Author,  in  partnership 
with  somebody  else,  whose  name  we 
fwget,  of  Yamotdbk,  a  storj  in  verse> 
about  King  Philip  of  Mount  Hope. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  read  ttie 
whole  of  it ;  but,  in  what  we  did  read, 
we  fbund  some  passages  of  singular 
beauty ;  a  deal  of  newspaper  trash ; 
and  a  very  active,  penetrating  sense  of 
what  poetry  is — in  some  cases.  With 
more  practice— more  boldness— more 
fire— uum  any  other  people  under  hea-* 
yen  but  such  as  the^  had— their  own 
countrymen  for  auditors — ^tlus  pair  of 
poets  might  have  made  a  poem,  iMdi 
would  have  outlasted  ninety-nine  one- 
lOOthsof  Uiepopubur  poetry  widi  whidi 
this  generation  nas  been  tormented.^ 
Sim^tons !— -will  new  poets  never 
learn,  that  poetry  is  idways  poetry— > 
hdwever  it  may  be  express^;  tnat 
rhythm,  cadence,  (regular  cadency) 
—rhyme— alliteration,  riddles,  and 
acrostics,  are  all  beneath  poetry ;  that 
better  poetry  has  been  said  in  prose, 
than  ever  has  been  said— «r  ever  will 
beaaid—eitfaer  in  blank  veraewrhyme. 
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Poetry  tiid  doqnenoe  have  a  rhythm 
and  cadence  of  their  own  ;  as  incapa- 
ble ^  bdng  loberly  graduated  by  rule, 
ai  thje  rambling,  wild  melodv  of  an 
iBoflian  harp^^-But  more  of  this  here* 
anor* 

Etahs,  OLiTEm — ^A.  millwright:  a 
capitd  mechanic,  and  one  of  the  most 
exjfthon^iaiy  men  that  America  has 
ptoduced.  Fulton  was  gteatly  indebt- 
ed to  him  ;  io  is  Mr  Perkins.  On  go* 
iojc  bade,  now,  to  the  language  which 
Ofiver  Evans  held,  nearly  two  genera- 
tions ago,  respecting  the  properties  of 
steam,  it  sounds  like  prof^ecy.  He 
^Mretdd,  with  astonishing  precision, 
things  whidi  were  then  hooted  at  by 
lus  oo«ntrymen*^henomena  and  in- 
VMitions^  which  have  all  come  to  pass. 
A  few  only  remain  to  be  accompHsiied* 
Our  carriages — and  coffee-mills^— per- 
haps our  wheelbarrows — are  to  run  by 
steam.  We  are  not  only  to  boil  pbta- 
toes  and  wash  clothes  by  steam — ^but 
perform  a  multitude  of  other  familiar, 
matrimonial,  household  occupations. 
We  Imow  of  some  pretty  experiments 
alreidyy  that  have  been  madie  with  hot 
water,  tea  slops,  &e.  &c.;  entertain 
,  great  eiqieetations  from  the  use  of  va- 
pour—vapoars^-Hmd  vapouring — not 
only  in  doinestic,  but  in  public  life ; 
and  hope  io  see  the  time,  when  a  man 
tk&f  venture  to  leave  his  whole  fami- 
ly— ^his  conscience — andallhis  affairs— 
m  the  ctre  of  a  steam  engine,-*built, 
perhaps,  like  an  Etruscan  vase— a 
flower  pot-^a  co£^  urn— ^r  a  mantle- 
piece  :  and,  on  going  a  journey,  will 
onlv  have  to  put  up  a  chafing-dish, 
aha  a  vllil  of  water,  (with  his  razors, 
tooth-brushes,  and  soap,)— whidi,  on 
being  properly  attached  to  his  body, 
'IdU  propel  it — at  whatever  rate  he 
pleases  ;-4n  whatever  direction  he 
pleases.  Nay,  in  process  of  time,  who 
knows  but  his  own  perspiration  may 
be  so  apjfilied,  without  eitner  a  chafing* 
dish  or  a  botd»— to  to  send  him  over 
a  toleral^  road  like  the  mail-coach ! 

Evans,  Estwicc— 'A  lawyer—a 
Yankee-^tantological,  that)— a  na- 
•tive  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
His  Pedestrian's  Tour  over  two  Ot 
•three  thousand  miles  of  North  Ameri- 
ca on  foot— barefooted  a  'part  of  the 
time— over  ioe  and  snow,  in  the  d^h 
of  winter— 4n  company  with  two  dogs 
mdy-^both  of  which  (not  fo&om,  as  Ir- 
ving and  eertain  other  of  our  popular 
writers  would  s^)  were  destroyed  by 
the  wd^et,  betes,  or  catamoulita— is 


quite  another  RobimNm  Crusoe  jour- 
nal;—-and  what  is  yet  better,  perhaps 
— ^it  is  faithful,  true,  and  particular. 
We  believe  in  the  book ;  and  by  this 
we  meui,  that  we  have  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  it.  Some  of  his  country- 
men have  a  meaning  for  the  word  be-' 
lie/,  which  might  mislead  a  fellow,  if 
he  were  not  rather  scrupulous.  They 
will  say,  for  example.  We  don't  be- 
lieve in  patent  ploughs,  wooden  broad 
axe8>  ditto  nutmegs,  cnckoo-dodca^ 
and  horn  gun-flints;  that  is,  we  do 
net  approve  of  such  things :  and  they 
will  say,  too,  for  example.  We  do  be- 
lieve in  Mr  Jefferson,  the  American 
war,  and  spitting  where  we  please  ( 
that  is,  we  do  appreioe  thereof^  This 
mode  of  speech  is  heard  in  Pennsylvaw 
nia,  Yirginia,  and  parta  of  Maryland  ; 
a  Dopulation,  altogether,  who  do  not 
b^ve  in  niditcaps.— Evans  was  an 
eccentric^  bold,  queer,  advmturousfd-t 
low — a  little  mad  undoubtedly— as  all 
men  of  genius—^  extraordinary  men 
— and  all  who  are  unlike  the  majari^ 
of  mankind,  always  are.  Every  aber- 
ration from  the  common  road  is  eccen- 
tricity; and  what  is  eiccentricity  but 
madness  ?— as  our  friend  Poloniua 
would  say.  Every  deviation  from  tbe 
plane  of  the  ecliptic — wherein  all  the 
mob  of  stars,  constellations,  and  signs, 
are  eternally  plodding,  makes  a  eomet 
of  a  fellow. 

Everett,  Alex.  H« — Charge  d'af^ 
faires  of  the  United  States,  America, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Netherlands.  A 
va7  sensible,  and  very  amiable  man ; 
who,  in  the  year  1823,  wrote  a  book 
of  about  100  octavo  pages,  in  reply  to 
Mr  Malthus :  wherein  Mr  E.  deceived 
himself,  we  think,  of  several  matters, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  anybody  to 
undeceive  him  in* — In  the  Jirst  place, 
he  persuades  himself,  that  ^'  bis  illus- 
trious friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh," 
-^that ''  great  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher," as  he  calls  him,  (with  some  pro- 
priety, too,) — was  able  to  understand 
Mr  Everett's  ''  new  ideas  on  popula- 
tion :"— now,  not  being  more  remark- 
able for  politeness,  perhaps — though 
Btifficiently  remarkable  for  that — such 
as  it  is— ^han  for  oira  modesty  and  sin- 
cerity, we  b^  leave  to  set  Mr  Everett 
right.-^We  say,  that  Sir  James  never 
understood  Mr  E/s  exphmatiims ;  be- 
cause, if  he  did,  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  Sir  James  to  believe,  that 
be  would  have  permitted  Mr  E.— 30 
amiable  and  good  as  he  is-^to  expose 


himself  ad  ufihappily^  as  he  has^  by 
publishing  the  book. 

Ih  the  second  place>  Mr  E.  persuades 
himself^  that  he  had  a  long  conYersa<^ 
lion  with  Mr  Malthus  himself^  at  the 
East  India  GoUege^  on  the  subject  of 
hiSj  Mr  E.'s^  *'  new  ideas;"  and  that 
hej  Mr  E.>  made  hie  theory  intelligible^ 
as  a  reply  to  Mr  Malthus. — ^Now,  do 
we  undertake  to  say^  that  Mr  Malthus 
never  did  understand  Air  E.'s  "  new 
IDEAS  ;**  that  he  took  them  for  a  de" 
fence  of  Mr  M.'s  theory— or — of— 
that  the  politeness  of  Mr  Malthus  is 
greater  than  the  sincerity  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus. 

And^  thirdly,  Mr  Everett  has  per- 
suaded himself — with  some  difficulty, 
it  would  appear-^that  his  book  is  a 
tefutation  of  Mr  Malthus.  Now,  do 
we- undertake  to  say,  that  it  is  a  con» 
firmation  of  Mr  M.'s  doctrines  and 
theory. 

Mr  Everett  sets  out  with  a  denial 
of  Mr  M/s  principles^  and  ends  with 
an  admission  of  their  truth. 

Malthus  maintains,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  human  family  to  in- 
crease ^o^^er  than  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence ;  that  pestilence  and  famine  are 
the  means  by  which  the  increase  of 
population  is  kept  within  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  that,  instead  of  encou- 
raging, we  should  rather  discourage 
the  increase  of  population — because,  it 
is  better  never  to  have  been  born,  than 
to  die  of  pestilence  and  famine. — Of 
course,  we  only  aim  to  give  the  sub- 
stantid  part — the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  argument 

Mr  Everett  says  no,  to  all  this. 

*^  Mr  Malthus  maintains  that  the 
increase  of  population  necessarily  pro- 
duces distress  and  scarcity" — says  Mr 
£. — But  Mr  Malthus  maintains  no 
such  thing.  He  onl^  maintains  that 
there  is-  a  tendency,  m  such  increase, 
to  produce  distress  and  scarcity : — and 
that,  after  a  certain  time,  and  a  cer- 
tain increase,  distress  and  scarcity 
must  be. 

Mr  £.  says,  that  "  the  efiect  of  an 
increase  of  population  is  to  produce  a 
comparative  abundance." — (N.  B. — 
For  a  time,  it  is.) 

Mr  Malthus  declares,  that  popula- 
tion increases  at  the  rate  of  1.  2.  4.  8. 
16 :  and  that  food  increases  as  I.  2.  3. 
4.  5.  &c. 

Mr  Everett  says,  that  population  in- 
creases as  1.  2.  4.  8. 16 :  and  that  food 
increases  as  1.  10.  100.  1000.— (Mr 
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Owen  of  Lanark^  by  ^e  way.  s^sthe 
same  thing — ^in  conversation.) 

But  how  does  Mr  Everett  answer 
Mr  Malthus  ?  How  does  he  establish 
his  own  theory? — Take  his  own  wordf. 
"  The  population  of  London,"  says 
he,  *'  has  the  power  of  doublmg  its^f 
enery  twenty-fice  years :  or,  of  increa- 
sing in  the  manner  of  a  geometrical 
progresdon:  But — 

''  The  means  of  subsistence^  which 
can  be  obtained,  from  the  direct  pro-i 
ducts  of  the  territoiy,  occupied  by  the 
eity  of  London,  cannot  be  made  to  in-* 
crease  with  greater  rapidity,  than  that 
of  an  arithmetical  progression. 

*'  Hence,  it  may  he  affirmed,  with 
certainty,  at  any  given  moment,  that 
the  period  must  very  shortly  arrive, 
when  the  population  of  the  city  of 
London  will  be  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions — If  (Mr  E.  overlooked  a 
certain  IF,  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem depends) — If  the  population  of 
London  cannot  find  provision  out  of 
their  own  territory." 

Observe.  Mr  E.  chooses  London ; 
states  his  own  case — ^puts  the  whole 
controversy  at  issue,  in  his  own  way : 
and,  as  he  appears  to  believe,  demon- 
strates the  absurdity  of  Mr  Maldius's 
doctrine,  by  this  case  of  London — ^be- 
cause the  territory  thereof,  *'  upon 
which  more  than  a  milHon  persons  are 
supplied  in  ease  and  abundance,  does 
not  supply  perhaps,  directly,  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  twenty" 

To  all  which  argument,  we  reply 
thus.  What  would  become  of  Lon- 
don, if  it  could  hot  ohjtain  provisions 
from  abroad? — ^if  it  could  not  obtain 
the  produce  of  other  lands,  to  nou^ 
rish  its  population  ?— <» — ^which  is  the 
same  thing — if  the  whole  world  were 
as  populous  as  London  ? — ^Would  not 
I>estilence  and  famine  follow?  and 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  llie 
surplus  population  of  London — yea, 
of  the  wn<ue  world,  if  it  had  never 
been  bom  ? — 

*'  Such  a  case  cannot  happen,''  you 
will  say.  Granted.  But  why  make 
such  a  case  for  yourself?  Why  argue 
that  population  should  be  encouraged, 
because  1,000,000  of  people  are  main- 
tained— (in  a  territory  capable,  on  your 
own  supposition,  of  supporting  only 
twenty)  —  by  subsistence,  wmch  is 
drawn  out  of  other  territories  ? — Do 
you  not  perceive,  now,  that  you  have 
admitted  all — everything  that  Mr 
Malthus  contends  for  ?«- 
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Too  have*  9«t  how  has  k  hap- 
pened ?-^We  will  inform  yoo.  Mr 
Malthus  reasoned  upon  tendweie^-^ 
he  looked  upon  the  whole  worlds  at  the 
pame  time*  You  reasoned  upon  ten- 
dencies too;  but  yours  were  proxi- 
mate— ^his  remote :  and  you  saw  onlj 
«  part  of  the  world  at  a  time.  He  is 
right,  in  the  whole :  you  are  wronp^ 
in  the  whole.  But — ^you  are  right,  m 
supposing^  that)  for  a  ^tme— among  a 
part  of  the  populati<m — «o  iong  as  everg 
man  is  qhk  to  raise  mare  food  than  he 
himself  can  consume,  that  increase  of 
population  may  cause  an  increase  of 
food. — That,  however,  is  neyer  dis- 
puted by  Mr  Malthus.  He  only  wants 
to  know  what  is  to  become  of  man- 
kind, when  the  earth  cannot  suppcnrt 
ihem:  when  they  have  multiplied*— 
anywhere — at  any  >ime-— so  that  food 
cannot  be  had  for  them:  whether  a 
pestilence,  a  famine,  or  a  civil  war,  be 
•not  likely  to  do  that  (long  before  the 
whole  world  has  become  like  a  city) 
which  common  sense,  and  wise  legis« 
latiye  provisions,  might  have  done  ages 
before,  with  little  or  no  difficulty— 
and  little  or  no  suflPeiing. — 

Mr  Everett  has  also  written  a  work 
upon  Europe,  which  has  been  spoken 
well  of;  but  we  have  never  had  an  q^ 
portunity  of  reading  it  properiy :  and 
will  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  it, 
until  we  have* 

Everett — ^Edward,  (we  believe:) 
late  Editor  of  the  North  American 
^view ;  a  fine  scholar ;  and  a  man  of 
uncommon  genius.  His  diction  is 
beautiful  and  clear ;  but  never  bold, 
passionate,  or  expressive.  His  do- 
quence — ^written  eloquence,  we  mean 
—is  persuasive,  chaste,  and  very  agree- 
able^ without  being  either  wonderful, 
or  overpowering.  The  besi  of  lus 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  from  the  "fall"  of  1819, 
immediately  after  his  return  from 
Greece,  when  he  undertook  the  Edi- 
torship, up  to  this  time.  His  papers 
are  chiefly  relating  to  languafi;c  and 
literature — Greece,  Italy,  and  (Jer- 
raany. — He  still  writes  for  the  North 
American  Review ;  and  may  be  placed, 
undoubtedly,  among  the  first  young 
men  of  the  age. — He  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
(Mass.)  near  Boston.  When  about 
nineteen,  or  twenty,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Mr  Buckminster,  ^whom  we 
have  mentioned,^  a  distinguished  Unir 
tarian  preacher,  m  the  chajge  of  a  very 


rich,  muaarotts,  and  resptelaUe  con- 
negation — ^who,  in  Boston,  where  all 
the  "dergjrmen"  are  spoUt  by  the  idol- 
atry of  their  congregations,  were  quite 
remarkable  for  thdr  absurd  idcuatry 
of  Mr  E.--a  mere  boy — a  clever  b^, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  nevenhel^m,  a  boy. 

Well— Mr  E.  soon  grew  tured  (^  the 
desk.  His  ambition  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  His  conscience  became  tender ; 
and,  after  some  pleasant  manceu- 
vrilu^  he  cut  himself  loose  from  his 
pepple,  who  became  exceedingly  wroth 
against  him — ^reproaching  him  with 
ingratitude — and  all  who  luimiredhim, 
with  infatuation.  Nor  was  their  wrath 
much  lessened,  when  they  found  the 
captain  of  their  salvation — taking  orr 
ders  from  another  quarter;  enlisting 
as  a  professor  in  Harvard  University  ; 
and  preparing  to  traverse  Europe,  at 
the  expense  (we  believe)  of  that  insti- 
tution.— He  went ;  leaving  them  full 
power  to  choose  another  hoy,  if  they 
would:  spent  his  time  profitaUy 
abroad;  returned— just  when,  to heiur 
them  talk,  you  would  have  believed, 
that  the  congregation  whom  he  had  so 
deserted,  and  set  at  naught,  would 
sooner  have  set  fire  to  tli^ir  church, 
than  permit  him  to  enter  it. — ^We  had 
the  good  luck  to  hear  him  preach  his 
first  sermon,  after  his  return.  It  was 
delightful — quite  a  fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion— ^full  of  discreet,  beautiful,  tem- 
perate eulogy  upon  America— Mid,  in 
short,  anything  6ti^  a  sermon^-And — 
better  still,  it  was  delivered,  in  spite 
of  their  teeth — to  his  old  congr^tion 
— ^in  their  own  hous^-r-out  of  tbw 
own  pulpit.— And  his  impudence  was 
more  deughtful,  if  posidble,  than  any 
other  part  of  his  conduct.  He  told  his 
congregation  in  effect — and  we  might 
say,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  bad 
been  thinking  of  them  all  the  time  of 
his  absence ;  that  whenever  he  heard 
a  certain  great  bell  toll,  (perhaps  Uie 
bell  of  St  Marks,  at  Venice)— while 
he  was  abroad — ^he  found  it  unspeak- 
ably distressinff,  on  account  of  his 
"  Brattle-street '  recollections ;  that — 
he  had,  still,  one  consolation,  through- 
out all  his^^ilgrimage — namely — £at 
he  had  been  succeeded  by  a  firiend  of 
his  own  heart,  (Mr  Palfrev,  standing 
hehindhim  at  the  time) — who— if  any- 
body could,  must  have  supplied  his 
pla(^ :  that  he  would  preach  to  them, 
yet,  whenever  he  pleased,  in  8pit&  of 
their  teeth ;  and  hoped — which  hope 
had  been  a  great  comfort  to  him,  while 
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al»roid^-*«iid  tt  seB— to  h»re  «be  plea-     •  In^ediattl?  tst^hbtHiaw,  he  ini« 

sure^  seeing  their  faces  again^-<)r  of  dertook  the  North  American  Reriew  ^ 

kolniig  upon  their  gravee— and  re^  snd  held  on,  (lecttirinf?,  meanwhile^ 

monbering  who  had    buried   their  upon  Greece,)  until  Mt  Sparks,  an- 

friends^aad  rektions.-^Wedo  not,  of  other  ex-unitarim  minister,  left  kU 

oottrte>  give  the  very  words :  we  oilly  congregation  to  beeome  tiie  Bditor, 

say  that,  subetantiaUy^  the  sermon  of  lAottt  a  twelvemonth  i^o. 
Mr  B.  to  lus  insulted  cengitegation,  X.  Y.  2. 

was  what  we  have  said. 
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I  AM  extremely  happy  to  hear* 
tihat  my  Confessions  have  already  per- 
fbrmed  v^  essential  services  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  they  have  worked  mi- 
racles upon  the  reading'  part  of  the 
'*  €rentlemen  of  the  first  year,"  who 
made  their  appearance  at  that  Univer- 
sity in  October  last. 

I  understand  that  not  one  of  them 
has  dared  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
supper  party— that  they  actually  hold 
dieir  noses  and  take  to  their  heels  if 
one  of  the  (Typs  should  happen  to  pass 
them  with  a  lx)wl  of  puncm — and  that 
JPeregriiie  Mobray  is  mscribed  in  large 
letters  over  ea^  of  tlieir  mantle- 
pieces.  "  For  what  purpose  F'^  the 
reader  ^11  perhaps  ask. — ^Why,  I  am 
credibly  informed  by  divers  Masters 
of  Arts,  Fellows,  and  Private  Tutoris, 
that  if  tlie  eyes  of  their  pupils,  wander- 
ing fVom  matfaematic  lumber,  ihould 
chance  to  fall  upon  my  name,  their 
devotion  fbr  cimes,  squares,  sines^ 
tangents,  and  id  genus  onrne,  is  in- 
stantly re-kindled  and  revived,  and 
that  they  apply  diemselves  to  thdr 
labours  with  reiiewed  vigour  ^  in  fiict, 
that  the  very  mention  of  me  has  be- 
come a  complete  bug-bear  and  scare- 
crow to  indolence  and  convivial  parties 
among  reading  men  of  every  year  and 
6£  every  college,  and  I  should  not  in- 
deed be  at  tSd  surprised  if  the  Dons 
were  to  ofibr  me  a  Fdlowshipibr  the 
sake  of  caUing  me  into  residence,  and 
exhibiting  me  as  a  warning  to  all  lO- 
cipient  reading  men.  Poor  Ferret  has 


written  me  a  most  dolelbl  enistle^  be- 

f  inning  with  *'  O  kruel  sur/*  in  which 
e  informs  me  ihat  he  is  rumed,  (or, 
as  he  writes,  that  his  '^  bred  is  denri- 
ved  of  im,  and  his  livdecid  gonk,*^^^ 
that  no  one  win  take  ^t  rooms  whi(^h 
I  occupied,  and  that  my  Confesrions 
have  made  so  great  an  imfffession  up- 
on the  reading  men,  that  one  of  ^em 
actually  broke  a  poor  Frenchman's 
head  with  the  new  edition  of  Maltby't 
Thesaurus  (in  quarto)  for  exhibitnig 
the  wooden  Punch  under  his  window. 
I  have  desired  a  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  move  into  ^xe  rascal's  rooms 
immedi^tdy;  and  I  have  towarded 
him  ten  pounds,  as  I  told  him>  by  way 
of  douceur,  for  <' shewing  him  up  in 
print,"  as  he  calls  it;  and  mywordiy 
landlord  has  said^  ihtil  if  all  dovtser* 
were  like  that,  he  would  have  a  sdt-to 
every  day  of  his  lifb.  My  Gyp,  who 
was  also  a  Ferrety  (in  Win^  and  deed,) 
has  not  forgotten  to  favour  mewiUi 
an  e^stle  also,  t^tig  me  that  he 
**  don't  want  nobhni,  Sui  %e  hopes  ih&i 
1  wont  think  qfteUing  the  it&ry  efHehe 
and  Cht^mede*'*  With  his  request^ 
however,  I  certainly  cttnnot  thmk  of 
eomplying.  The  story,  which  he  is  so 
anxious  about,  is  fkr  too  good  to  be 
consigned  to  oblivion.  It  is  simply 
tills— I  found  him  one  day  very  tipsy, 
with  his  face  dreadftiSy  scratdied,  and 
his  eyes  in  mourning  (as  it  seemed) 
fbr  the  loss  of  two  of  his  front  teeth. 
Upon  in^uiry^  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  had  the  misfiNrtune  to  learn  to 


*  I  takd  this  opportimi^^  of  acknowledging  th6  receipt  of  dher^  letters,  ^brected  to 
^  Peregrine  Mobray,  Esq.**  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Tutork,  tiave  written  to  me,  beg. 
ging  me  to  continne  these  papers,  as  zealously^  and  in>niiioh  th^  same  style,  as  the  Or. 
dinazy  of  Newgate  exhorts  criminali  before  the  Debtors*  Door  to  confess  all  they  kno#. 
Sisters,  maiden  aunts,  and  blae-stoddng  matrons,  write,  with  tears  In  their  eyes,  hoping 
and  trmstimg  that  my  ioondiiet  will  be^a  waminff  to  their  dear  Thomases,  Johns,  &e., 
(Fresfemen,  I  si^fipoSe ;)  while  soine  ot^  my  old  college  companions  have  cdDgratulatfld 
me  upon  «*  puttmgthe  Bruk9  upto  n  iking  or  /tso," 
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read— to  obtain  a  tiranalation  of  Ana- 
creon— -and  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  Teian  bard.  Nor  did  his 
troubles  end  here.  He  actually  mis* 
took  the  gin  and  water  at  the  Vine 
Tavern  for  the  "juice  of  the  grape*' 
in  Anacreon — and  was  promoted,  on 
the  day  in  question^  by  ms  evil  genius^ 
to  call  the  waiter  Ganymede^  and  the 
bar-maid  his  fat  little  Hebe.  Neither 
of  these  personages^  however,  appear 
to  have  understood  the  compliment, 
for  the  waiter  assaulted  poor  Ferret 
most  furiously,  swearing  that  '^  he 
wottld  not  be  coiled  names  by  a  damned 
Qyp  like  him,** — and  the  bar-maid, 
declaring,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
it  was  a  vile  calumny,  joined  the  fray, 
tooth  and  nail,  and  told  him  that  "  she 
would  teach  a  scrub  like  him  to  call  an 
honest  girl  his  fat  little  He — b — hJ' 

But  to  leave  these  correspondents, 
and  attend  to  communications  from  a 
more  respectable  quarter,  I  must  in- 
form the  reader,  that,  notwithstandi- 
fng  the  favour  with  which  my  Confes- 
sions have  been  received  by  many  of 
the  Dons,  there  has  been  some  fault 
found  witli  me  for  not  tracing  my  de- 
cline and  fall  gradually,  instead  of 
plunging  at  once  in  medias  res.  By 
these  means — by  thus  detailing  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease — I  might,  I 
am  told,  have  put  idl  Freshmen  on 
their  guard  against  the  inroads  of  the 
same.  '^  It  is  a  complaint  that  should 
be  checked  very  early  in  its  career," 
observes  the  author  of  the  letter  in 
which  this  su^estion  is  contained. 
Now,  if  that  gentleman,  whom  I  take 
to  be  on^  of  the  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine, (and  who  appears  to  regret  that 
I  have  not  compiled  a  kind  of  '^  Bu- 
chan's  Domestic  Medicine,"  for  the 
use  of  under  graduates,)  mean  to  insi- 
nuate that  I  was  one  of  that  nume- 
rous class  of  Freshmen  who  read  them- 
selves purblind  during  the  first  term, 
and  are  then  estranged  from  the  or- 
thodox path  by  some  eidl-disposed 
person  or  persons  unknown, — -he  is 
altogether  mistaken.  Ify  apostacy 
was  not,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  any 
dislike  to  fair  and  manly  study,  but 
to  the  style  of  Cambridge  reading, 
(which  I  have  faithfully  described  in 
my  former  paper,)  and  to  a  very  vio- 


lent attack  of  fMidqfMiTixo^fCU,  which 
I  never  could  get  the  better  oi,  I 
tried  the  ol^ject  of  my  dread  as  in  hy- 
dropholna,  but,  Grod  bless  you,  gentle 
reader,  it  made  me  ten  times  worse. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  last-mentioned 
correspondent,  I  will  state  my  case  aa 
faithfully,  and,  for  tbe  sake  of  my 
readers,  in  as  few  words,  as  possible. 
I  came  up  to  Cambridge  with  the  in- 
tention of  reading  for  Honours  ; — ^my 
first  night's  debauch  certainly  made 
me  waver,  but  soda  water  and  a  red 
herring*  would  in  all  probability  have 
restored  me  to  my  good  resolutions  on 
the  following  morning,  had  not  the 
first  mathematical  lecture  disgusted 
me,  and  had  I  not  made  the  disotvery 
that  my  classics  would  be  of  little  or 
no  use,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  mathematics,  wmch  I 
always  detested. 

So  much,  then,  for  my  apostacy 
from  the  faith,  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  preached  for  ten  terms 
at  Cambridge,  viz.  that  "  the  chief 
end  of  man  was  to  learn  mathema- 
tics." As  to  the  follies  I  committed^ 
and  the  scrapes  I  got  into,  during  my 
undergraduateship,  the  reader  may  at- 
tribute them  to  wnat  he  pleases.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  think  that  an 
unlucky  propensity  for  mischief,  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands, 
are  causes  as  likely  to  have  produced 
such  effects  as  any  that  can  be  assign- 
ed. 

And  now,  having  dii^tched  my 
correspondents,  I  wul,  with  the  read- 
er's permission,  resume  the  thread  of 
my  discourse,  and  continue  my  con- 
fessions from  the  last  Number  of  Mr 
Ebony's  excellent  Magazine — that  pe- 
riodical of  periodicals. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I 
had  but  a  confused  and  vague  recol- 
lection of  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening!  While  hurrying  on  my 
clothes,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  to 
mind  how,  and  when,  I  got  home; 
but  my  attempts  were  vain — ^my  re- 
trospective optics  were  completely 
punched  out,  and  I  contented  myseu 
with  discovering  that  I  had  at  least 
reached  my  rooms  in  safety.  How- 
ever, as  I  awoke  in  time  for  morning 


*  The  doctrine  at  Cambridge  is,  thatsoda-water  and  a  red-herring  will  sober  any  one. 
I  rather  d[^bt  it. 
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chapel^  (seven  o'clock,)  I  conceiTed 
that  I  could  not  have  been  very  tH)8y,* 
although  my  parched  lips  and  flushed 
cheeks  seemed  to  insinuate  the  con« 
traiy.  My  cogitations  and  my  dress 
completed,  I  went  to  chapel  fbr  the 
first  time---found  the  men  half  dress- 
ed— quite  asleep— (some  stretched  at 
fldl  length  upon  the  benches) — and 
the  reader  gallo^ng  through  the  ser- 
vice d  toute  bride.  I  supposed  that  he 
had  either  wagered  to  ^et  over  the 
prayers  in  ten  minutes — (such  things 
nave  been)— or,  that  he  was  paid  as 
some  journeymen  carpenters  are,  by 
the  ptecf,  and  not  by  the  hour.  But 
the  actual  reason  for  his  indecorous 
speed  was,  I  apprehend,  that  he,  in 
common  with  his  auditors,  was  anxi- 
ous to  get  to  bed  again — a  very  com- 
mon practice  among  college  men,  and, 
moreover,  a  very  pleasant  one.  No  man 
can  possibly  understand  and  relish  the 
luxury  of  bed,  if  he  have  never  half 
dressed  himself— ran  out  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  ten  minutes — felt  all 
the  shivering  misery  of  getting  up — 
and  then  indulged  himself  by  gomg 
to  his  warm  bed  again.  This  for  the 
winter.  In  summer  3  if  the  reader  would 
taste  a  secbnd  sleep  in  perfection,  let 
him  jump  out  of  bed,  (will-he  nil-he,) 
wash  his  "hands  and  face,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came,  compose  himself  again  to  slum- 
ber. I  am  aware  that  many  persons 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  follow 
these  prescriptions,  and  they  are  very 
much  to  be  pitied — and  the  only  sutl- 
stitute  for  tne  above  luxuries  which  I 
can  recommend  them,  is  to  order 
diemselves  to  be  called  every  half  hour 
frora  seven  o'clock  till  ten^  to  reflect 
upon  the  miserv  of  getting  up  for  one 
minute,  and  then  turn  round  again 
and  go  to  sleep.  If  the  morning  should 
happen  to  be  frosty,  let  them,  by  all 
means,  put  tftieir  toes  out  of  bed  for  a 
moment  or  two,  just  long  enough  to 
feel  the  cold,  and  then  draw  them  in 
]^n. 

But,  to  leave  men  and  sleeping  in 
general,  and  to  confine  myself  to  Cam- 
bridge in  jparticular,  the  reader  must 
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be  infbrmed,  that  Cantabs  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  warrii  beds  at  seven 
o'clock  every  dark  winter's  mominff, 
to  go  to  chapel,  whereby  they  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  their  shins  against 
the  scrapers  'as  they  run  along  the 
streets— <to  say  nothing  of  catching 
cold  from  the  Cambridge  fogs,  which 
are  as  heavy  as  mathematicians,  and 
as  damp  as  horse-ponds.  These  are 
the  men  for  a  second  sleep. 

During  my  stay  in  chapel,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  altar-piece, 
which  was  perpetrated,  I  believe,  by 
West — perhaps  when  he  was  drunk, 
or  very  bilious — and  while  I  contem- 
plated the  gaudy  daub,  which  is  as 
tasteless  in  design  as  it  is  unskilful  in 
execution,  I  was  completely  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most — ^the  extreme- 
ly good  opinion  which  the  artist  must 
have  had  of  his  own  productions  be- 
fore he  could  expose  such  a  painting 
to  the  public  eye,  or  the  good-natu- 
red simplicity  of  the  persons  who  suf- 
fered IVinity  Chapel  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  exposure.  These  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, whoever  they  may  happen  to 
have  been,  were  certainly  men  after 
Sterne's  own  heart,  '^  who  wotild  be 
pleased,  they  knev^  not  why,  and  cared 
not  wherefore." 

The  painting  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Archangel  Michael  (or  some 
other  of  thoseangeliccommanders,  who 
are  indebted  to  Milton  for  their  com- 
missions) in  the  act  of  thrusting  Sa- 
tan into  the  bottomless  pit  This  task, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any 
means  an^easy  one,  Michael  is  per- 
forming bv  gcmding  the  swarthy  Cs- 
sar-aut-ninil  on  the  head  with  a  spear. 
West  could  not  surely  have  supposed, 
that 

"  Finding  no  hole  in  his  coat, 
He  pick't  one  in  his  head." 

If  such  were  really  his  opinion,  our 
artist's  acquaintance  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  must  have  been  very  con- 
fined indeed.  The  devil  is  described 
in  the  picture  as  a  yellow,  middle- 
aged,  iu-looking  kind  of  personage. 


•  For  the  benefit  of  tlie  unsophisticated^  (meaning,  of  course,  Freshmen;)  the  term 
drunk  is' too  often  tnisappUed.  If  a  man,  after  being  put  to  bed,  retain  sense  enough  to 
hold  by  the  sheets,  it  is  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  ^  him  drunk.  He  may  be  tipsy ^ 
bosky ^  cuty  or  anything  but  drunk.  If,  however,  he  be  so  &r  bereaved  of  all  sense  as  to 
roll  out  of  bed  as  fast  as  you  put  him  in,  I  am  afraid  that  he  must  then  lie  under  the 
stigma  of  being  drunk. 
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His  showlckrs  are  adoroed  with  (Rnall 
black  wiiiffs,  and  bis  mouth  wiih  lasrge 
vhite  teeth,  lOce  a  dnmney-sweep^  s, 
both  of  wl^ch  make  so  £>nnidable  a 
dispJaVj  that  one  feek  inclined  to  ad- 
vise Mii^Ael  to  look  to  his  toes,  which 
are  situated  much  nearer  his  Satanic 
majesty's  mouth  than  prudenoe  would 
suggest.  Talking,  by  the  by,  of  the 
devil,  it  has  oiten  struck  me  as  a  Tery 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  poets 
and  psinters  should  have  entertained 
such  yarious  and  conflicting  ideas  of 
the  person  of  that  individual ;  and,  in 
diis  place^  one  is  particularly  amused 
if  one  compares  the  rq»esentatkm  of 
him  on  canvass,  by  West,  with  the  d^ 
scription  of  him  in  poetry,  by  the  ce-* 
lelH'ated  scholar*  whose  ^ffisy  is  situ* 
ated  at  the  other  end  of  the  chap^« 
Some  idea  <^  \he  former's  pourtraio* 
ture  has  heea  given-^the  laUer  runs 
thus:— 

From  his  brimstone  bed,  at  break  of  day, 

The  DeviPs  a-walkisg  gone ; 
To  visit  his  snus  little  farm  on  the  earth. 

And  see  how  his  stock  there  gees  on. 

And  over  the  h31  and  over  .the  dale 
He  rambled,  and  over  the  plain  ; 

And  badcwards  and  forwards  he  8witch*d 
his  long  tail, 
As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

^'  And  pray  now^  bow  was  the  Devil 
dress'd  ?"^ 
^*  Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best  s 
His  coat  it  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were 
blue, 
With  a  hole  bdiind,  which  his  tail  went 
through." 

The  reader  may  laugh— but  want 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  person  of  the 
devil  is  no  subject  for  merriment ;— • 
the  matter  ought  to.be  looked  into, 
and  some  accurate  information  upon 
this  point  should  be  obtained.  It 
woula  be  impossible  for  any  good 
Christian  to  recognize  him  now,  even 
if  he  were  to  cross  his  path.  The 
Whigs,  when  they  have  done  with 
Missionary  Smith,  will  perbi^s  turn 
their  attention  to  this  negligence  on 
the  part  of  Ministers.  After  the  share 
they  took  in  that  business,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  lower 
tnemselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  as  Parliament  is  about  to  be 
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(Uaiolyed,  it  witt  Brake  a  wj  exiodm 
lent  finale  for  them— ^and  if  they  d# 
not  inveni  something,  God  knows  what 
^ey  can  find  to  prate  about !)  Not 
to  mention  that  it  will  famish  one  ef 
the  best  examples  extant  of  ^^  in 
Whig-speeohery. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  been  sup« 
posing  all  thi«  time,  that  it  has  esca- 
ped my  memory  that  Horace  had  toki 
the  Pisos,— 

I    ..  **  pictoribiM  atqoe  poetas 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  mqaa.  po- 
testas." 
But  it  has  not ;  I  recollect  it  very  well^ 
only  I  deny  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
luckless  line  and  a  half  has  brought 
more  hot-pressed  duodedmo  volume^ 
of  poetry  upon  the  pubMc,  than  all  th^ 
gold-beaters  and  chandler-shop-keep^ 
ers  in  the  imited  kingdom  will  get  nd 
of  by  Doomsday. 

I  nave  rather  bolted  from  the  course, 
I  believe,  in  the  last  sentence  or  two;; 
but  as  I  had  to  confess  that  I  was  ra- 
ther amused  than  edified  at  chapel,  it 
was  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  wickedness  that  was  in  me. 
I  will  now  proceed. 

The  service  concluded,  I  hastened 
home  for  the  purpose  of  breakfasting 
and  preparing  for  lectures.  The  reader 
vdU  judge  with  what  surjprise  I  con- 
templated my  domidle,  which  I  found 
so  completely  metamorphosed,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  it  again.  Divers  holes 
were  bored  in  my  mantel-piece,  and  a 
red-hot  poker  was  lying  in  the  middle 
of  my  carpet ;  my  books,  which  I  had 
arranged  with  so  much  care  and  trouble 
on  the  preceding  day,  were  in  utter 
disorder ;  my  sofa  was  torn ;  the  frame 
of  m^  looking-glass  studded  with  cardi^ 
bearmg  the  names  of  men  I  never  heara 
of;  and  But  to  describe  all  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  during- 
my  short  absence  would  be  impossible^ 
and  I  shall  merely  furnish  one  more 
subject  in  the  picture — ^My  Gyp  waa 
busily  employed  in  scratching  my 
beautifully  varnished  tea-cady  with  a 
penknife .' 

Of  course  I  should  not  long'  have 
continued  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene,  even  if  Ferret  nad  not  broken 
silence  with,  ^'  Hope  vou  an't  the 
worse  for  last  night's  work,  sir?" — ^per- 
severing, at  the  same  time,  with  the 


•  Professor  Porsoo. 
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greatert  induitry  kk  ^bsino&ititugmj 
to»>cady,  and  tundng  the  edge  Df  nst 
penkm^.-^^'  As  to  l«t  iojb^s  woric^^' 
I  replied^ '^  I  reooUBCt  very  little  about 
it ;  but,  whatever  hmm  I  may  happen 
to  hare  sustained  fVom  thai,  this  mom^ 
ing's  work  seems  likely  to  turn  out 
much  more  injurious.  Why  don't  you 
mtt  down  the  knife  ?^-*what  the  devil 
do  Ton  mean  by  destroying  the  things 
in  that  manner  ?  Put  down  the  knife, 
I  say,  and  tell  me  instantly  who  has 
been  amusing  himself  with  tearnig 
my  sofa,  decorating  my  rooms  with 
the  cards  of  men  I  never  spoke  to  in 
my  life,  and"- — "  Who,  sir  ?"  inter* 
rupted  Ferret, — *^  come,  that's  a  good 
un— Who,  sir  P— Why,  who  shomd  it 
be  bat  mysdf  ? — all  my  own,  sir,  up^ 
on  my"—*-**  Your  own,  you  scoun^ 
drel  you !— and  how  dare  you  ?" 

"  Dare  f— come,  that's  a  good  un— * 
dare  ! — Oh,  oh  !  I  see  how  it  is— 
YOU  don't  recollect  what  you  told  me 
last  night,  sir,  eh  ?— Cut  to  the  n**— * 
pretty  goings  on  for  a  Freshman,  sir  ; 
Lord,  now  cut  you  must  have  been  !" 

*'  Cut  f "  I  exclaimed,  lodnng  in  the 
glass,  **  cut— where  ?" 

Ferret  grinned* 

M<n«  tnan  evar  enraged  with  the 
incomprehensible  dog,  I  seized  him  by 
the  collar,  declaring,  that  if  he  did  not 
instantly  explain  the  meaning  of  what 
I  salt,  I  would  break  etery  bone  in  his 
skin. 

"  WeU,  SU-,"  rcpUed  Ferret,  "  be 
patient,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  see,  sir,  when  you  came  home 
last  night,  I  let  you  in,  and  lighted 
you  up  to  your  room.  Well,  sir,  I  see 
directly  that  you  were  tipsy  like— or, 
as  we  say,  cut^  and  says  I  to  yea. 
Do  YOU  want  anything  to-nk;fat,  sir  ? 
Witn  that  you  seizes  me  by  me  collar, 
as  you  did  just  now,  and  says-^Fer- 
ret,  says  you,  if  you  don't  make  mv 
rooms  like  a  senior  Soph's,  I'll  break 
your  head  for  you ;  ana  if  I  find  any- 
thing feesh  about  diem  when  I  get  up 
in  the  momiiu^,  I'll  cut  your  throat 
for  you.  Wel^  yon  see,  sir,  I  did  as 
YOU  said.  As  to  the  sofa  being  torn  a 
little,  why.  Lord  bless  you,  sir !  it 
may  as  well  be  done  now  as  not^ 
youll'be  irure  to  get  a  bole  or  two  in 
It  at  the  first  wine  party  you  give ;-« 


add  then  you  see^  shr>  it  IMtf  kil#w«i 
ing  like  to  have  plenty  of  cards  studit 
in  your  ^asB,  cause  it'a  like  a  gay  mttt  3 
and,  as  I  didn't  know  (the  neaes  ol 
your  Mends,  I  took  ^  liberty  e'  p«l4 
ting  them  there  up  till  i  found  'em 
out." — Bj  this  time  I  had  been  ena^ 
Med  to  give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  aft 
Iny  condition  on  the  preceding  nig^t> 
and  replied,  '^  W^,  well,  F^ret,  I 
cannot  ocmbradict  yOu-*-perfaapft  I  did 
tell  yon  so ;  but  Why  deraoe  the  tarn 
cady  ?" 

'^  Lord,  8]r>  dilt  aa't  a  face^  aii't 
been  »*drawing  no^  feces  oki  it-^LOok 
here  ur,  I've  writ  docbs/' 

**  Docee  f  and  what  is  the  mean* 
iaga£do€e^9"  '<  My  eyes,  sir  I  don't 
you  know  the  meaning  of  jdoces  f*^ 
why  doces  is  the  Latin  for,  ITum  Tea* 
ekut  f — I've  hettrd  a  great  many  gam** 
tlemen  say  so,  and  seen  'cm  wiite  ti 
on  dieir  tea-cadies  too-^thou^  soma 
on  'em  certainly  prefers  heeo  canu^-^ 
can't  say  I  undmtand  libe  meaning  of 
that— Do  you,  sir?"  ''Make  me  some 
bitdiX  directly,"  was  my  reply^-^^Ferret 
disappeared. 

Breakfast  is  unquestionably  a  very 
pleasant  things  to  the  prindpab,  but 
as  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it'sin«« 
tarest  extends  to  the  looker-on,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  requesting  the 
reader  to  accompany  me  at  once  to  dm 
le6ture*room, — supposing  lliat  I  have 
already  crammed  myself  wdth  egga, 
toast,  isoSBde,  and  the  first  &ye  propo* 
sitions  in  Euclid.  And  here  I  must  b^ 
allowed  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  if 
I  should  seem  to  pass  from  one  place 
to  another  somewhat  too  rapidly,  it  is 
because  the  intervening  events  are  ei- 
ther unimp<nrtant  or  uninteresting. 

''  Aut  agitur  res  in,  scents  aut  acta 
rejertur,"  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
mathematicians,  I  translate,  "  eventit 
are  either  related  to  die  reader,  or  he 
is  to  suppose  them  to  have  taken 
place." 

I  reached  tlie  door  of  the  lecture- 
room  about  five  minutes  befi>re  the 
appointed  ttme.-*-This  work  of  sttper- 
erogation  in  the  duties  of  nunctuattty, 
most  men  are  guilty  of  for  die  first 
week, — but  thev  soon  get  the  better 
of  iti  There  I  found  some  fifty  or 
sixty  ''  gendemen  of  the  first  year," 


*  Cat  to  the  i^t  means  infinktely  cut, 

-f-  The  late  Lord  Erskine  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  pun  execraUe. 

X  The  word  tea  is  never  used  at  Cambrldgo.    It  is  always  called  WieA. 
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lookfaig  so  firesh^  80  neat^  and  to  diead- 
ftiUy  nervoais^  or  80  superlatiyely  im« 
pvdeiit^  that  I  never  recollect  to  have 
witnessed  a  more  amusing  spectacle 
ttun  was  presented  to  me  m  contem- 
flating  tlie  dilFerent  expressions  of 
countenance  and  of  manner  with  whidi 
my  felloW'Sttflferers  entered  upon  the 
first  lecture.— Cer^  fe  premier  pas  qui 
eouie,  in  the  university  career^  as  well 
as  in  walking  six  leagues  after  having 
undergone  the  unpl^sant  operation  oi 
decapitation.  The  clock  struck  nine 
-^no  one  stirred — eadi  man  appeared 
to  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  be 
the  Jirst  to  enter  the  lecture-room. 
F<Nr  my  own  part  I  wished  the  matter 
over^  and  putting  my  hand  upon  the 
latch>  a  dossen  omdous  gentlemen  in« 
cheated  their  inclination  to  do  the 
same  thing.  We  entered^  and  I  had 
leisure  to  take  a  more  complete  sur- 
vey of  m V  companions.  In  the  counte- 
nances of  a  few  was  depicted  all  that 
fetation  which  bespoke  the  diffidence 
of  their  character^  and  a  dread  of  ma^ 
king  a  worse  appearance  than  the  rest ; 
others  exhibited  an  easy  carelessness^ 
which  resulted  from  the  confidence  of 
their  being  what  is  called^  well  up  with 
iheir  subjects ; — while  another  class  of 
men  displayed  in  every  act>  in  every 
feature^  tnat  unblushing  boldness 
which  was  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
subjects^  and  what  is  more^  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  know  anything  about 
them. 

The  latter  class  of  individuals  come 
up  to  the  VaPsiiy,  (as  they  would  term 
it>^  with  the  professed  intention  of 
being  varmint*  men,,  and  if  they  be 
not  expelled  before  the  period  of  their 
under-graduateship  is  expired,  they 
will  in  all  probability  leave  the  finest 
featiiers  in  their  caps  a  prey  to  those 
ruthless  gentlemen  called  moderators ; 
— <Nr,  in  other  words,  they  will  stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  plucked. 
These  persons  amuse  themsdves  in  the 
kctiiro-room  by  telling  good  stories-^ 
writing  droll  verses^-drawing  carica- 
tures, and,  in  fact,  by  exerting  their 
utmost  skill  for  the  purpose  of  distract* 
ing  the  attention  of  some  hard  reader 
who  has  the  misfinrtune  to  be  seated 
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near  them.  But  the  ne  ptas  ultra  of 
their  ambition  is  to  make  some  iKxnr 
wretch  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugnter 
while  he  is  in  the  midst  of  demonstra- 
ting a  proposition  in  mathematics,  or 
construing  some  yei7  affecting  passage 
in  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  latter  they 
affect  by  an  extemporaneous  parody^ 
or  a  do^rel  version  of  the  lines  which 
the  unfortunate  object  of  their  plea- 
santry may  happen  to  be  translating. 
The  form^,  too,  is  managed  in  much 
the  same  way.  It  is  done  by  bur- 
lesquing the  problems  which  are  given 
out  by  the  tutor  for  solution.  I  recol- 
lect nnding  myself  seated  by  one  of 
those  facetious  gentlemen  whose  oppo- 
site neighbour,  a  lank-haired,  saUow- 
looking  Freshman,  of  a  very  studious 
and  sedate  cast,  begged  that  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  favour  him  with 
the  last  question  jHroposed  by  the 
Tutor ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time 
how  sorry  he  was  to  trouble  him.  The 
individual  to  whom  this  inquiry  was 
addressed  replied,  with  a  degree  of 
gravity  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals 
of  stoicism,  that  he  was  not  exactly 
sure^  but  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
an  equation  involving  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollectiou  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Given,  the  dimensions  of  a  ship, 
the  weight  of  her  cargo,  and  the  sur- 
name o&the  first  mate,  to  find  the 
christian  name  of  the  owners."  This 
was  copied  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  many  thanks  by  the  inquirer, 
who,  for  tne  first  two  or  three  minutes, 
was  unable  to  detect  the  joke.  When 
he  did  discover  it,  the  look  of  mingled 
shame  and  anger  which  he  darted  at 
his  informant  beggars  all  description. 
I  was  greatly  amused  by  it — almost  as 
much  as  by  tne  blunder  which  another 
ill-starred  Freshman  committed  on  the 
same  day.  In  demonstrating,  viva 
voce,  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  he  had 
the  ill  luck  to  meet  with  the  expres- 
siorf  '^  produce  the  straight  line  K  to 
L :" — ^the  ill  luck,  I  say,  because  Ais 
gentleman  happened  to  come  from 
London,  and  by  a  dreac^ul  lapsus^ 
Ungues  peculiar  to  the  metropolis,  he 
gave  us  an  idea  that  he  had  taken  a 
much  deeper  view  of  the  subject  than 


♦  '*  Varmint  men.**  The  reader  is  particularly  tequested  not  to  confound  varmint^ 
with  ga^  men.  The  former  are  slang  men.  Badger-baiting  and  cock-fighting  form  their 
most  favourite  pleasures.  The  latter  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  convivial  par- 
ties, balls,  &c.y  and  are,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen. 


the  father  of  Geometry  himself— For>  this  wmiiiary  of  sound  Icttmhig'  i&d 

in  a  Yoice  which  was  heard  through*  religious  education,  since  they  will  he 

out  the  rok>m  he  expressed  his  inten*  found  profitable  fbr  the  newly  insti* 

Hon  of  "  producinff  the  straight  line K  tuted  classical  tripos;  yet^  without. 

to  Hell"  mathematics,  classical  lefuming  will  be 

Mistakes  like  these  are  very  grand  of  no  avail  whatsoever,  as  no  one  is 

occurrences  indeed.    If  it  were  not  for  qualified  to  sit  for  classical  honours 

the  blunders  perpetrated  in  a  mathe-  unless  he  shall  have  previously  gained 

matical  lecture,  I  verily  believe  that  a  place  in  the  mathematical  tnpos  ;t 

there  would  be  more  suicides  com«  which  shews,  Grentlemen,  that  I  have 

mitted  every  day  at  Cambridge,  be-  rightlv  stated  the  subject  in  asserting,^ 

tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven,  that  the  road  to  the  good  graees .  of 

than  all  the  coroners  in  the  kingdom  our  Alma  Mater  lies  Uurou^  mathe-i 

would  decide  upon  in  twelve  months,  matics,  and  through  mathematics  oun. 

I  have  myself  been  more  than  once  ly*    Well,  Gentlemen,  this  being  the 

tempted  to  become  y^^  de  se,  by  lay-  case,  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  cu&-« 

ing  a  violent  penknife  upon  my  throat ;  tom  with  me  to  prove,  that  the  author 

and  I  really  think  that,  after  beiiie  rities  of  this  imiversitv  have,  in  their 

crossed  in  love  and  reading,  I  should  wisdom,  rightly  considered  matlienui^ 

also  have    been  crossed  Xor>  cross- .  tics  as  die  maximum,  and  classics  a» 


roaded,  if  the  reader  pleases)  in  my 
funeral,  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
spebt  I  entertained  for  my  tutor,  who 
was  really  a  very  worthy  man.    I  re- 


the  minimum,  of  human  erudition; 
and  this  object  I  have  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  attain,  by  discussi 
ing  the  comparative  merits  of  logic 


fleeted  tliat  there  would  have  been  a    and  mathematics,  as  far  as  thev  tend 
deodand  of  five  pounds  upon  his  $u-     to  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  ri^t 


clid,  (the  innocent  cause  of  my  death, 
and  which  may  be  got  fbr  five  shillings 
anywhere,)  and  I  refrained. 

But  now,  reader,  it  is  time  that  I 
should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  lec- 
ture at  whidi  I  took  fright  To  re- 
peat the  whole  of  it  would  be  of  very 
little  service  to  any  one,  and  I  shall 


reasoning. 

'^  Nothing,  Gentlemen,  has  tended 
so  much  to  propagate  and  to  perpetuate 
error,  ^  the  art  of  logic — She,  gentle- 
men, was  the  mother,  so  to  speuc,  diat' 
at  once  begot  and  brought  forth  the 
monster  cdled  error ; — then.  Gentle 
men,  she   made   this  monster   her 


content  myself  witQ  giving  a  few  of    child,  which   is  not   only   itself  a 


the  more  remarkable  passages  in  that 
lecture  of  lectures,  with  which  our  tu- 
tor. Dr.  Cosine,  annually*  favours  the 
Freshmen  on  his  side ;  at  least,  such 
was  his  custom ;  what  his  occupation 
may  happen  to  be  at  the  present  wri- 
ting, I  r^lv  cannot  say;  for  the  wor- 
thy Doctor  nas  now  departed  that  life, 
changed  his  Uack  gown  for  a  white 
one,  and  his  lecture-room  for  the  cha- 
pel. Alas !  poor  Cosine,  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone." 

The  Doctor  was  accustomed  to  give 
two  or  three  preparatory  hems  !  and 
then  to  begin  somewhat  after  this  &- 
shion  :— 

'^  Grentlemen,-*As  this  is  a  mathe- 
k  matical  university — as  the  road  to  the 
good  graces  of  our  Alma  Mater  lies 
wrough  mathematics  only*-  classics,  at 
the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  not  be- 
ing altogether  useless  acquirements  in 


'^  monstrum  horrendum  infbrme  tn- 
gcfis  cm  lumen  ademptum,  but  whidL 
makes  cui  lumen  ademptums  of  us  all ; 
—then,  I  say,  to  roeak  m  the  figurative 
language  of  the  classics,  she  made  this 
monstrous  child  of  hers  drink  of  those 
immortal  fountains,  (I  forget  what 
they  were  called,  but  I  recoUect  they 
are  mentioned  somewhere  in  Lem« 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary,)  so  much 
celebrated  bv  the  ancient  bards,  lhere« 
by  making  ner  inhale  immcnrtiUity;^- 
which  circumstances.  Gentlemen,  will 
easily  account  for  ihe  semper-exist- 
ence  of  error  in  the  doctrines  of  every 
set  of  men,  mathematicians  alone  ex- 
cited ;— so  that,  to  borrow  a  beautifal 
metaphor  £rom  the  glorious  science  up- 
which  I  lecture, — a  metaphor,  gentle- 
men,  which  I  am  surprised  that  none 
of  our  great  poets  have  hit  upon,—- to 
borrow^  I  say,  a  beautiful  and  ccHrrect 


*  This  lecture  was  annually  repeated  by  the  late  Dr  Cosine,  for  nearly  twenty  yfars. 

-f  There  are  now  two  kinds  of  Honotirt  at  C«mbridp;e— cJaiaiol  and  niathinBaiical ; 

but  io  obtain  the  fCfrmet  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  gained  the  latter.  * 


Ara 
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mettj^uhrftoin'lii^  lekn^  of  viatlie* 
matioB^  I  would  call  this  error  «  mtnL 
-*For^  gentlemen^  as  llie  root  of  that 
^uantUy  whidi  is  denominated  a  surd, 
cm  never  be  extracted^  lo  it  is  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  error  from  the  minda 
of  those  imenlightened  indiridualt 
who  have  given  themseltes  up  to  the 
study  of  bgici  ■■Gendemco,  a  &ce- 
tious  pool  of  oar  own  country  has 
drawn  two  Hmt,  I  beg  paidon,  has 
mritkn  two  lines^  whidi,  if  Uiey  be 
not  precisely  true,  are^  at  least,  pretty 
nearly  so.  1  maui  1h»  poH  HmdMrnu, 
who 


CNor. 


*  For  all  the  rhetoricians*  roles 
Teadi  nothing  but  to  name  their  tools.* 

(Here  the  worthy  Doctor  was  aecus« 
tomed  to  lau|h«  and  I  eagerly  seized 
this  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  my 
rifihility.  I  would,  have  given  tbie 
wwrld  to  have  been  allowed  the  same 
indulgence  when  heoAine  to  his  a6«urd; 
metaphor.) 

<*  And,  Ck3itlemen>"  (the  Doctor 
was  accustomed  to  continue^)  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  advance  anything 
wiUioutgood  and  sufficient  proofs  I 
pledge  mysdf  to  prove  anything,  no 
matter  how  abeurct^  by  the  syllogisms 
of  logiciana.  For  iMtance>  gentle- . 
men, 

'  A  buUock  has  a  liver, 
But  I  also  have  a  liver, 
Tbereforei  I  am  a  bulloclc* 

Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  patience  with  a 
ecience  or  an  art  that  can  be  thus  pros- 
tituted  to  ihe  indiscriminate  de&nee, 
right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  false- 
hood.— ^With  much  less  equanimity 
can  I  look  upon  those  men  whose 
judgments  are  so  shamefully  pervert* 
ed,  that  they  feel  no  shame  in  assert- 
ing that  for  its  ingenuity  at  least,  if 
for  nothing  else,  the  art  is  not  to  be 
despised. — ^Ingenuity  indeed ! — ^Why, 
if  l<^c  be  ingenious^  much  more,  then, 
are  mathematics  ingenious.  Shew 
me  the  logician  who,  with  all  hie 
boasted  ing^uity,  can  prove  that  ^'onr 
equals  <ioo.'^-Now  the  mathematieian 
can  prove  it.  /  can  prove  it.  Gentle- 
men ;  I  will  prove  it. 

"  Let  a=a?y  then  a«c=^r8— now,  take 
o*  from  each  side  of  the  equation ;  then 
a  X — a'=a?* — a*,  that  is,  a  {o!>^-a)  i= 
(a?+a)  (j? — a) ;  divide  both  sides  by 
»--«a,  then  a:=x+a,  that  is,  a  ran, 
for  a=ae);  and,  therefore,  ls=2.— 
.  E.  D. 


**  This^  Gentlemea,  u  nojeii  Xesprid 
— *no  punning^  quibbling  proof,  but  a^ 
true,  itfoontrovertible  algebraical  pvoof. 
Admire,  Gentlemen,  admire  the  glori- 
ous and  omnipotent  science  6f  Alge- 
bra, whidi  can  prove  so  mudi-— which 
can  demonstxute,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
letters,  that  which  the  uninitiated  in 
ita-mystedes  would  pronouaoe  to  be 
impoMihle.  But  I  have  not  done  yet. 
By  the  same  science,  I  can  prove 
that  '  NOTHING  divided  by  i>o<&tii^ 
equid  tmu'    No  oae  ean  diqiuie  that 

— — =o+r.     This  is  quite  dear. 


Now,  assanung,  aa  we  ^beft»«^  that 
r,  and  suppoaii^  the  talue  of  a  to 


Ml— 
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b  \,  then  it  will  foHow  that  Z-, 

and  therefore  that  f =d8."        ^ 

o 

This  was  too  much,  and  I  really 
felt  myielf  called  ufo^  to  make  some 
reply  to  the  "  ingeniiUy'  an^  "  egceU 
knce^  of  a  science,  which  was  thought 
to  be  so  much  superior  to  logic,  be* 
cause  the  latter  could  be  ^^prostituted 
to  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
and  wrong."  I  interrupted  me  worthy 
Tutor,  by  remarking^  that,  as  he  lutd 
be£are  proved  one  to  equal  two,  nothing 
divided  by  noihiTi^  must,  €i  course, 
equal  ()fi^  He  hesitated  for  ^  few  mi- 
nutes^ and  then  replied,.  "  ipir^  I  like 
an  inquiring  spirit,  but  I  must  not  be 
interrupted  it)  my  lecture.  For  the 
present,  however,  let  me  observe,  that 
you  wlU  have  greater  cause  for  wcnder 
vet : — ^we  have  a  quantity,  sir,  in  alge<» 
Wa  less  than  nothing" 

I  closed  my  book  in  consternatioa 
and  despair. 

And  now,  worthy  reader,  I  widi  to 
leave  off  for  the  present,  and  yet  I  do 
not  exactly  know  how  to  aocomplish 
the  same  widiout  apoearing  somewhat 
abrupt.  I  almost  wish  that  I  had  been 
confessing  rapes,  murders,  treasons, 
and  s6  forth,  that  I  might  here  "  sink 
back  exhausted  at  the  bare  recollection 
of  my  crimes,"  after  the  laudable  ex- 
ample of ,  the  hefo?i  ^  mimy  taks  of 
horror  now  extant.  Then  I  could  per- 
haps persuade  Mr  Dbony  to  suffer  his 
compositor  to  dose  with  divers  little 
asterisks,  as  is  the  custom  with  the 
Minerva  press  authors,  ^ut  unfortu- 
nately I  have  no  deeds  of  blood  to  atone 
fbr;  and  I  liiall  therefinre  conclude 
wdth  endeavouring  to  put  my  readers 
in  good  humour  -at  j^ting,  by  rdating 
a  favourite  illustiatiou  of  the  doctrine 
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.  of  ratios,  which  our  Tafor,  who  some-  t^d  to,  should  have  fnoHat  aQt^y  with^ 

times  did  the  facetious^  was  in  the  ha-  each  other.  For  instance,  Grentlemen, 

!  bit  of  favouring  U3  with.    Talking  of  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  any  one  to 

f  ratios,  he  was  accustomed    to  say,  ask  me  how  far  it  was  from  the  foot 

^  "  Gentlemen,  in  finding  the  ratio  be-  of  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  first  of 

'  tween  any  proposed  quantities^  it  is  April." 

'  absolutely  necessary  that  these  quan-        Au  revoir,  gentle  reader,  I  really 

'  tities  should  be  in  some  measure  rda-  must  conclude  for  the  present. 


A  SUMtfBB  EVBNINQ's  liOVE  STORY. 

Comb,  Harriet,  sit  a  while ;  this  July  eve 

Hath  neither  dew  nor  breeze  to  mitigate 

Its  fiery  sunset :  we  must  pausejperforce. 

And  bide  its  change  of  mood     Tnis  rustic  bench, 

Back'd  by  the  lime-tree's  trunk,  solicits  us 

To  spend  the  hour  in  quietness.    And  where 

Doth  bower  or  arbour,  pleach'd  by  art,  afford 

A  cooler  seat,  or  snugger  privacy. 

Than  this  green  closet,-— not  by  gardener's  shears 

Clipp'd  into  form  ;  nor  did  man's  fin^*s  lace 

Those  dangling  boughs,  which,  tent4ike,  close  us  round 

With  a  transparent  weft  of  sun-lit  leaves  ? 

Sit,  maiden  of  my  heart,  and  I  will  tell. 

Accordant  to  the  softness  of  the  hour, 

A  tale  of  hapless  loFe-*the  place,  the  month. 

The  very  look  this  gorgeous  eve  is  wearing. 

Yea,-  the  condition  of  this  untrimmed  lime. 

With  its  o'er-luscious  flowers  just  out  of  bloom, 

And  chanced  to  pallid  tassels— all  conspire 

To  dear  the  tablets  of  my  mem<H-v> 

And  chase  forgetfiilness.    Then  hsten,  love, — 

Ah !  trembler,  you  may  well  press  neurer  me,. 

For  I  shall  rob  you  jof  some  tears,  the  alms 

Pity  bestows,  where  other  alms  are  vain ; 

But  I  will  kiss  away  the  stealing  drops 

Shed  without  pain,  and  love  you  all  the  more 

For  that  kind  neart  which  throbs  at  others'  woes. 

Here  in  this  grassy  circle,  underneath 
This  roof  of  living  thatch,  while  spring  was  young, 
Did  Reginald  D'Arcy  passionately  plight 
His  troth  to  Lydia  Gandolyn.    And  here. 
When  spring  had  fled  before  the  scorching  sun. 
When  eFer7  branch  and  CFery  spray  was  thick 
With  heart-diaped  leaves,  and  the  brown  honey-bees 
Played  truant  m>m  this  lime's  exhausted  flowers. 
The  pair  met  once  again— <i  youth  and  maid. 
To  whom  boon  Nature  liberally  presented. 
As  if  for  <»ice  she  had  forgotten  thrift. 
Her  choicest  loans — com^xion,  features,  shape. 
Affections,  temper,  intellect,  and  hearts 
E'en  of  magnetic  seiraibility. 
Here,  then,  these  innocent  loF«rs  met  once  more. 
Vol.  XVI.  .  4E 


^$0  A  Summer  Bve»ing\  Lovi  Siory.  Z^^^' 

When  hope  was  hst,  to  msttch  « last  &diea> 

As  if  thdr  frenzy  courted  Qgony. 

They  had  been  early  playmates ;  and  when  time 

Opened  the  forehead  of  the  bright-eyed  boy. 

And  gaye  the  tresses  of  the  gi3  to  take 

Their  tendril  windings^  they  toother  met 

Self-diosen.  partners  m ,  the  Chr^mas  dance  : 

Holiday  sojourn  at  a  mutual  friend's 

Fostered  the  intimacy^  till  at  length 

The  stripling  and  the  yirgin  were  in  lore^ 

Enamoured  deeply  and  most  tenderly. 

The  little  plant  of  infint  liking  throye. 

And  spreaa  its  leayes  to  tfa*  sun>  till^  all  unthought  t)f. 

The  bud  of  passion  topt  it>^  oped  a  flower 

Beauteous  as  fragrant^  rich  in  promise  too. 

But  destined  to  be  seyered  timelessly^ 

And  know  no  fruitage.    Reginald  D'Arcy  3!fiis 

A  yoimger  scion  of  a  family 

Of  ancient  English  bloody  a  house  that  kept 

Its  fealty  to  Rome's  tiara,  when 

The  liying  gospel  was  again  declared 

The  only  rule  of  life ;  when  Pope  and  Monk 

Once  and  for  eyer  lost  their  tyrannous  hold 

Of  merry  England.     Ne'ertheless,  eome  few 

Hugged  their  old  spiritual  slayery ;  them  among 

The  D'Arcies  held  a  foremost  rank>  and  down 

E'en  to  our  times  haye  all  along  remadn'd 

Rome's  steadfEist  and  sabmissiye  yotaries* 

Lydia  meanwhile  was  sprang  of  ancestors 

Respectable^  but  whose  antiquit|^ 

Of  name^  and  fair  possessions^  nyall'd  not 

The  blazon'd  record  of  her  loyer's  stock.  • 

Staunch  Protestants  the  Gandolyns ;  they  kept 

Among  the  archiyes  of  their  race  (though  then 

It  was  not  one  of  note)  the  memory 

Of  a  £ur  scholar,  who^  abandoning 

Hopes  of  adyancement  and  emolument^ 

Made  choice  of  following  the  goi^l  light 

The  priest  of  Lutterworth  held  aIoft>  that  first 

Most  dauntless  herald  of  the  Reformation, 

Right  apostolic  Wickliffe !  And  the  breed 

Degenerated  not>  nor  sweryed  aside. 

When,  imder  Mary's  bigot  rule,  the  fires 

Of  Smithfield  were  enkindled  by  Rome's  lM*ei^, 

And  slaked  with  Englii^  blood — dieir  blood  who  fought 

The  fight  of  Faith,  and  died  the  martyr's  death. 

For  the  good  name  ci  Guiddyn  appears 

Shrined  m  the  piteous  {uinals  which  record 

The  shame  of  England — yea,  her  glory  too  ! 

Such,  and  so  differing  were  the  creeds  maintained 

By  the  respectiye  families  which  owned 

Lydia  and  Reginald*     The  youths  aware- 

That  bigotry  had  long  time  ceased  to  shew 

Her  more  repulsiye  form,  (alliances 

With  those  of  yarying  worship  haying  been 
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ConniTed  at  by  his  kindred^)  tkought  to  find 

No  insurmountable  obstaiele  ^hy 

His  union  with  the  maid.    He^  therefore^  wooed 

The  &ir,  not  altogeHier  op^y^ 

Nor  yet  dandestindy-^it  was  a  young 

And  timid  \e^,  that  hrook'd  not  otlim'  eyes 

To  gaze  upon  it.    Meaniribile  the  unitten  ones  fed 

Upon  each  oth^'s  looks ;  sEnd  so  they  paas'd 

A  tremulous^  rapt)tirous  time  of  coBsnottsness^ 

Till  all  uncounsell'd  in  an  hour  of  passion^ 

Meeting  in  unexpected  secrecy^ 

They  took  and  gave  their  trothpligfat,  each  to  eseh, 

Within  this  bowei^.    O,  eould  that  fleeting  period 

Be  but  detained^—- when  palm  is  press'd  by  palm  ; 

When  virtuous  attachment  seals  the  b<md 

Upon  the  averted  and  yet  willing  lips  ;«^ 

When  he  who  ad£s  receives  the  whispered  yes ; 

When  heart  to  heart  devotes  Alturity, 

Casts  all  its  hopes^  dengns^  joys^  griefe>  and  cares^ 

Yea,  life  itself^  into  a  craamota  8tobk> 

The  good  not  to  be  welcomed^  nor  the  iU 

To  be  endured^  hf  either  souli  itl<«e  ;   

Then  (for  this  happens  when  the  breast  is  warm^ 

And  hope  is  yet  undeadened)  all  is  fair 

On  eartn  ana  in  the  sky ;  1^  land  of  prmnise 

Opens ;  'tis  dl  one  waki^  dream  of  Miss. 

Not  long  did  Beginidd  shunbei* ;  be  was  w«ked 

By  a  ruoe  shock ;  his  fath^'s  stem  eomihftnd 

Bade  him  prepare  to  tdce  upon  himself 

The  saoerootal  vows  of  that  hardi  church 

Which  of  her  (Nriests  exacts  strict  celibacy. 

The  barren  apathy  of  siiigle  life. 

Prudential  calculations  instigated 

This  sudden  resolution— «oi%ht  availed,     • 

That  the  poor  lovesick  youth  betrayed  the  ties  - 

Which  held  his  honour  gUged,  his  heart  enthrallecU 

The  peace  of  all  his  future  mw^  ia  them. 

His  &ther  was  a  man  austere  and  grave. 

Inflexible  when  he  had  once  yesolvid. 

Not  to  be  moved  by  prayer  er  oppositioD,  \ 

But  one  who  pressed,  in  all  he  undertook. 

Right  to  the  mark«     ReiQimstraBoe  &om  his  son 

Was  but  as  flame  against  the  solid  rock. 

The  fugitive  substance  on  the  durable' 

And  incombustible.    The  forin  of  faith 

That  Lydia  held  (a  vincible  Objection 

In  other  circumstances)  now  was  made 

A  reason  and  pretext  Ua  this  dire  haste 

In  hurrying  on  poor  Ranald's  sacrifice,-*- 

The  ceremonial  tonsure,  that  last  act 

Which  was  to  bar  out  every  ray  of  hope. 

Her  kin  too  diss^pproved  the  match ;  and  he. 

Fondly  considerate  of  her  sila^Mi, 

Dared  npt  exhil^t  her  to  poverty 

And  all  the  hardships  which  must  fiun  ensue 
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Ou  an  illicit  marriage.  ~  In  demir 

He  save  the  fiiUl  promise  to  his^ire 

Of  mu  oomplianoei  only  bargaining 

For  a  last  interview— and  h^e  thef  met* 

Here  did  they  pass  the  stipulated  hour. 

An  hour  of  groans^  and  hlood-shot  vacant  looka. 

And  strange  unwonted  afaiveringSy  on  his  part. 

But  he  was  tearless.  Woman's  softer  nature 

Had  still  ascendency  o'er  her ;  she  wept 

And  ratified  her  pledffe  of  £utyiil  love. 

And  fell  upon  his  ned:,  and  bade  him  look 

To  a  blest  unfon  in  the  realms  above* 

It  was  an  eve  like  tiiis ;  the  Hme  was  hung 

With  wing-Uke  seeds^  just  as  it  now  appears ; 

He  pluck'd  them  from  the  branches,  scattering  them 

Wide  o'er  the  turfim  flo<^,  as  if  hi»  hand 

Thought  from  this  petty  ravage  to  derive 

Ease  and  control.   And  after  he  was  gone. 

For  Lydia  will'd  that  he  should  leave  Imr  there> 

(I  spare  you  the  recital  of  the  throes 

Of  two  young  hciErta  while  breaking,)  she  remain'd 

In  desolation  some  short  breathing  spaee^ 

Then  gathered  to  her  bosom  hastily 

A  handful  oi  those  bunches— frail  mementoesr 

Of  this  sad  meeting — dddy  in  their  hue 

As  her  now  bloodless  cheek-**aiid  sood  to  be 

As  sere  as  her  lone  heart !  She  eau^t  them  up 

And  treasured  them,  fbr  they  were  puU'd  by  hiaa— * 

By  him,  whom  she  was  never  more  to  see  1 

You  ask— ^Where  are  the  separated  ones. 

And  what  their  farther  lot  ?  Dispart  those  bought. 

And  through  the  loophde  an  acclivity 

Presents  itsdf  embowered  in  crowding  trees : 

Those  trees  conceal  a  diurch,  an  edifice 

Of  other  years ;  there  'neath  another  lime 

(She  chose  the  spot  herself)  quietly  sleeps 

The  gentle  Lyma.     Her  too  fragile  form 

Waned  imperceptiblv>  and  she  was  said 

To  die  Consumptiiwi  s  victim.    'Twas  not  so— 

A  broken  heart  was  her  incurable 

And  d^ly  malady— «he  died  in  peace. 

Would  you  know  more  of  Re^idd  ?  Climb  the  AIpv, 

As  ^est,  accept  the  hospitality 

Which  the  monastic  brouierhood  extend 

To  all  who  travel  by  St  Bernard's  walls,  ^ 

And  you  will  find  him  there.     Not  long  did  he 

Remain  a  secular  priest ;  his  health  betray'd 

The  stroke  of  grief ;  travel  and  diange  of  au* 

Were  recommended,  and  in  part  sufficed 

To  wmrk  the  restoration  of  his  strength. 

But  he  deliberately  retoied  to  turn 

His  eyes  tow'ids^  England's  diffis,  and  when  he  readi'd 

The  Monastery  in  the  Greater  Pass 

Which  bears  St  Bernard's  name,  he  thes  made  known 

That  he  would  take  the  gow1>  and  ccnrd,  and  gown. 
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And  dedicate  himself  to  charity. 
Now  on  that  frozen  height  more  than  fire  yeart 
Hath  he  fulfilled  his  odiing  ;  not  a  brotlier 
So  venturous  in  that  work  of  lore  as  he> 
So  heedless  of  his  life,  so  deaperate ! 
He  and  his  wolf-dogs,  when  the  storm  rides  high^ 
Are  evermore  a-lbot ;  whererer  fidls 
An  avalanche,  he  thitherward  directs 
His  instant  steps ;  and  he  wiU  persevere 
Mid  blinding  snow  and  icy  Masts  to  delve 
For  o'erwhetin'd  passeoeera.    Many  has  he  given 
To  share  the  warmth  of  the  refectory- 
Far  many  more  his  restless  spade  has  brooffht 
To  take  their  station  In  Hhat  house  of  death 
And  incorruption,  (sepulchre  that  keeps 
Its  tenantry  unburied,  piteoos  sight  I) 
Which  stands  all  frore  beside  the  convent  gate. 
Such  his  vocation,  such  the  solitudes 
He  makes  his  haunt,  and  he  will  linger  there 
Amid  the  everlasting  snows,  until 
Some  toppling  mountain  bury  him  beneath 
Its  loosen  d  peak,  while  he  o'er-daringly 
Stands  in  the  place  of  peril,  and  forbids 
(By  shouts  which  faring  down  ruin)  some  fiur  train 
From  jeoparding  their  lives  within  the  pass 
The  avalanche  plunges  down— the  wamug  fiither 
Lies  &thoms  underneath  it— «nd  the  muM 
'    Of  those  who  scarcely  yet  believe  their  rescue. 
Must  back  and  sedk  an  unencumbered  road. 
Or  if  not  this  his  &te,  early  old  afle. 
The  sure  concomitant  of  suich  a  life 
As  these  vow'd  friars  lead--(perpetual  winter, 
In  the  heart  of  summer  realms)— »early  old  age 
Will  creep  upon  him  ;  raddnf^  rfaenmatism. 
Or  the  more  dire  dismler  which  destroys 
The  fine  machinerv  of  respiration. 
Will  end  him.     Kmd  compalaion  wiD  be  used— • 
But  all  too  late,  and  mudi  wiwilling  he«-» 
To  place  him  in  feir  Savoy's  sonny  plains 
For  warmth  and  cheer ;  and  there  tne  shattered  wretch 
Will  find  dismissal  from  his  lot  of  woe. 
A  traveller  told  him  of  poor  Lydia's  death 
Most  cautiously ;  and  he  dete^ed  not 
A  single  sign  of  anguish.    Time,  his  habit. 
Exposure  to  the  si^t  of  suflerings 
Daily  and  hourly,  mental  isolation. 
Long  communing  with  gntit,  and  something  like 
The  apathy  of  despair,  mid  tutqr'd  him. 
And  he  repress'd  emotion^-4Nit  ne  took 
His  staff  and  trustiest  dog»  and  was  all  night,' 
And  the  next  day  till  dude,  upon  the  mountaui. 
Where  never  thaw  approaches^— there  he  was 
Aloue,  unwitnessM,  unapproachable— 
This  the  sole  symptom  that  he  took  to  heart 
The  intelligence,  and  was  her  lover  still  t 


ftwiiV*  -Mw  start-  C<i*- 


Perliapi  e'en  now  lie  is  at  lest^  ifia  spirit 
Gone  to  rejoin  Utf^NWe  in  other  welds' 
Peace  to  Uieir  nWBOrf  ! 


My  bMtrodted  love^ 
ThiB  Btory  latb.  bcpuiM  tin  mUtij  time. 
And  hastened  (m  the  tfii(Aav»-r*6a  the  aky 
Deepens  its  blueneaSt  asd  is  fan&tnd  there 
Set  with  a  few  fivnt  tUnMwd  iparits  of  light ; 
The  breese  be^DS  to  iriuape*  aiid  to  play 
Among  Ab  Itmrea  above ;  the  dewy  air 
Difiiises  wide  the  scent  trfereiy  flow^, 
And  erery  odorous  aromatic  bud ; 
Oaylij^t  is  &ding  fiut,  and  dayligitt-sounds 
Are  not  so  orerpoweiiiig— lian,  the  Till 
la  toying  with  its  pebbles  prettily ;  .  . 

My  ancient  friend,  that  hoary-fwther'd  owl. 
Hath  left  his  chimneyTna«^,  and  seek^  the  glado*^ 
Mark  with  what  notselesa  «»se  his  snowy  vans 
Bear  him  along,  as,  couraiDg  up  aad  down 
Yon  hedgerow  greest  be  9tSa  ttis  wily  prey. 
Quick  on  the  wing,  the  bat  around  our  neads 
Darts,  and  deliren  at  sh(»t  interrals 
A  sharp  low  squeak  of  joysQce  ;  while  the  hum 
Of  chafers  (like  the  lns»-note  uadeNsmg 
Of  organ,  heard  outside  the  atoriad  walls 
Of  some  cathedral  nave,  while  roices  clear. 
Of  TOBDg  a(id  «)d>  are  i[uiripg  pMlntody,) 
Ma&es  all  to  harmQiiiae.    I^ook,  love,  the  moon 
Is  risine— NaT]  vour  t^eek  hath  still  ft  tear 
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No.  XVII. 
ZPH'a'BH  ZTMnOSia  KTAIKHN  n£PIHISSOMEIIAQN 
HAEA  KATIAAOltTA  KAeHMENON  OlNOnOTAZEIN. 

riioc.  op.  Ath> 
l^Thu  iw  a  diitick  by  vite  old  HoeyUiUt, 
An  ancimi  mho  virote  crabbrd  Qreek  Ui  no  fOlg  diufi ; 
Meaning,  "'Tis  sioht  fob  cood  wiNBSiBBiNa.  fbmlb, 
"  Not  to  let  tbs  jua  iace  rodhv  ihi  BaAui  like  a  c#w?le  ; 
"But  aAiLv  to  chat  wjiim  DiicDBNNa  THSia  Tim.!." 
An  esetUent  rule  of  the  hearty  otd  nteft.  'Ut^ 
And  a  veryJU  motto  toptUtoour  lioctet.2 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

MULUOW. 

Do  you  often  get  dmilar  ej^stles  ? 

O,  every  moiitli  a  tieap,  but  I  seHoin  notice  them. 

''  HULLIOH. 

Hare  yon  any  more  P 

^  See  thta  white  bag  here  lettered  Scan.  Mag.  i.  e.  Scandaluni  Mage,  il  ii  def 
tined  for  that  pnfpMe,  and  is  now  flill- 

MULLIOH.  .. 

Give  na  a  HpedroeD. 

Take  the  Ont  that  eonetti  hand. 


noath,  {tmoking,') 
MOLLjov,  {readt.) 


enough  to  ^ijnk  yon  did  it  ftom  prindple,  (what  an  ^egioui  asa  I  moat  have 
been  1)  bnt  wia  affidr  baa  opened  my  eyea. 


It  ii,  not,  boirem,  tar  anr  of  tbeae  reasons  I  am  induced  to  notice  the  arti- 
de  in  qnealion,  but  metAf  m  reference  to  ft  oitiqne  off  (fae  same  gentleman's 
perfbrmance  m  Ate  nnmba  tbi  Hareh  tSlS,  the  conBatency  of  wmeh  two  ar- 


ticles i  ahaU  presently  diew  yon  by  a  few  extracts  A-om  both.  How  it  «l>bin- 
ed  insertion  I  cannot  conceivej  except,  hideed,  you  mean  practically  to  illus- 
trate an  article  on  "  Memory"  in  your  last,  at  whose  effects  I've  an  idea  ^u 
have  formed  a  wofiilly  erroneous  etrtimalt^  It  is  no  jArt  of  mv  intention  to 
canvass  the  merils  of  Hr  Kean  bb  an  aetar  6r  a  man,  my  sole  o^ect  bdng  I4 
point  out  the  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  two  articles,  to  do  which  I  proceed 
to  a  few  extracts. 

Mabch,  laiS.— Page  66*.  Siftkhbkb,  Hat. 

After  notidng  the  endre  change  After  soine  prefatory  maKeri  yuo 

wrought  in  the  art  of  acting  by  Mr  proceed  :— 
Kean,  you  go  on:^ 


68^  Nwtei  Ambrosiana.    No,  XFlI^  [MpT* 

<<  Indeed,  we  eannot  better  illustrate  what  <^  Never  before*  in  the  annals  of  a  dvi. 
we  fed  to  be  the  distinctive  difference  be-  lized  country,  wa&  it  heard  of,  that  a  man 
tween  the  acting  of  Mr*Kean  and  that  of  who  coutd  not  act  was  pufted  off  as  the 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  (Kemble,)  prince  of  actors  by  men  who  could  not 
than  by  sa3ring  that,  as  an  actor,  the  latter  write,  and  the  audacious  lump  of  pomatum 
is  to  the  former  nearly  what,  as  a  poet,  swallowed  even  by  the  capocioas  gullet  of 
Racine  is  to  Shakespeare ! !  !*'  the  long-eared  monst^  who  ticts  audience 

at  oar  playhouse*'-— *^  Even  by  the  capa- 
cious gullet !  Why,  what  gullet  would  you 
choose  to  swallow  so  aacbcious  hmipt  of 
pomatum?*' 

Again.  Again. 

«  Passion  seems  to  be  the  very  food,  ^^  His  retdiing  at  the  back  of  the  scene, 
the  breath,  the  vital  piind|>le  of  his  men-  whenever  he  wanted  to  express  passion  f  !'* 
tal  existence.  He  adapts  himsdf  to  all  its 
forms ;  detects  its  most  delicateshades;  fel- 
lows it  through  all  its  windings  and  blend- 
ings ;  pierces  to  its  most  secret  recesses,** 
&C.&C!!! 

Agpn.  Again. 

^'  Mr  Kean*s  passion  is  as  various,  as  it  ^'  A  worse  actor  than  Mr  Ketak  ntxft 
is  natural  and  true ! !  !**  trod  the  stage;  we  mean,  pretending  to 

enact  such  cmvacters  as  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  murder !  !** 

Again.  Again. 

Speaking  of  his  mental  energy^  you 

aay:— 

*<  This  it  is  which  gives  such  endless  va-        ^*  But  it  appears  also,  that  he  had  a  ban- 

riety,  and  appropriateness,  and  beauty  to  dy-legged  uncle  in  the  same  employment, 

the  expression  of  his  face  and  action.    In-  finom  whom  we  opine  he  borrowed  his  novel 

deed  Mr  Kean*s  look  and  action  are  at  all  and  original  method  of  treading;  the  stage! !" 

rimes  precisely  such  asa  consummate  paint-  p— Very  witty, 
er  would  assign  to  the  particular  situation 
and  character  in  which  they  occur!  !** 

And  I  might  say  again^  and  again^  and  again,  but  I  have  neither  time  nor  pa- 
tience ;  die  haatjr  and  random  extracts  I  have  made  may  *'  give  wome  few 
toadies  of  the  thing ;"  but  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wfaoJe^  it  is  neees- 
sary  to  read  the  two  articles,  which  whoever  does,  Mr  Norths  will  set  your 
Magazine  down  fox  a  pretty  particular  considerable  sort  of  a  humbug,  I  dsdcu- 
lajte.  But^  perhi^,  the  beit  part  of  the  joke  is,  after  all,  that  after  indulging 
in  a  most  virulent  tirade  Mpsdnst  the  Examiner  for  upholding  Kean  as  an  actor, 
you  take  credit  to  yourself  for  having  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  his  real 
m^ts,  or^  rather,  according  to  your  account,  his  want  of  them.  I  Uke  mo- 
deity. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.S. 

NORTH,  (taking  the  pipe  cut  tfkis  mouih,) 
Theie  is  some  fun  in  that  fellow,  but  he  is  rather  spoony  in  imagining  that 
the  oobtributor  of  1824  is  bound  to  follow  the  opinions  of  him  of  1818. 

MULLION. 

It  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  who  the  S4  man  is.  Who  is  the  18  pounder  ? 
Pounder,  I  may  well  call  him ;  for  never  did  paviour  put  in  lumps  of  two 
years  old  into  rail  Mall  as  he  puts  the,  puff  into  Kean. 

NOBTH. 

Poor  Tims.  We  tolerated  him  at  that  time  among  us.  We  knew  nothing  of  the 
London  stage,  and  Tims,  who  used  eyery  now  and  then  to  get  a  tumoler  of 
punch  fhmi,  Kean  at  the  Harp  by  Old  Drury,  felt  it  only  grateful  to  puff  him, 
and  he  imposed  <m  us  proyindals  accordingly.  I  sooh,  howeyer,  turned  him 
off,  and  he  now  haying  bought  an  old  French  coat  in  Monmouth  Street^  passes 
off  for  a  Wicount,  as  he  calu  himself  , 
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MULLION. 

O,:  ay»  Wlctoire.    Well-chosen  nam^^  as  we  should  8aj>  my  Lord  Molly. 
But^  in  truths  what  do  you  think  of  Kean  ? 

NOETH* 

I  have  neva*  seen  him.    I  am  hv  far  too  old  to  go  to  plays>  and^  besides^  I 
do  not  like  to  disturb  my  reodlections  of  Joim  Kemble. 

MULLION. 


There  are  several  left. 
Bales. — Take  another. 


KORTH^  {smokes.) 
MULLION^  {reads.) 


Here. 

'.  Sir, — ^I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  for  some  years/ but  of 
late  I  hare  come  to  the  determination  of  discontinuing  being  so.  The  chief 
reason^ — ^for  I  think  it  always  best  to  be  qui^  candid^— that  I  have  for  this^ 
is  the  fact^  that  your  magazine  does  not  contain  good  lurticles.  You  appear  to, 
be  chiefly  filled  up  with  abuse  of  the  periodical  publications^  wrUten  by  the 
first  m^i  of  the  age — ^Mr  Jeffrey^  Mr  Place,  Mr  Campbell,  Mr  Bentnam^* 
and  others,  as  if  anybody  whatever  cares  about  your  abuse  of  these  eminent 
men.  Whoever  writes  under  the  name  of  T.  Tickler,— of  course,  a  fictitious 
name,— 'has  been  so  offensive  in  this  way,  that  the  magazines  containing  his 
vapid  luculnrations  have  been  ejected  from  at  least  three  of  by  &r  the  most 
decent  libraries  hereabouts. 

Howev^,  as  I  like  your  politics,  I  shall  not  absolutely  give  you  up,  but  oc-. 
casionally  buy  your  book,  and  therefore  advise  you  to  make  it  better.  Could 
you  not  give  us  Tales — or  Travels— or  Memoirs — or  Histories-ror  something 
else  amusing  and  miscellaneous-like,  just  such  as  the  other  magazines  ?  Be* 
cause,  though  I  am  not  so  great  a  fool  as  to  imagine  that  the  accusation  of  per-> 
sonaHty,  and  other  similar  charges,  is  so  true  as  sotne  clever  men,— who  are 
clever,  though  your  partiality  may  deny  it,— could  wish  to  have  believed ;  yet 
I  mus(  say,  that  if  you  go  on  as  you  go  on  now,  you  will  be  but  a  stupid  cori" 
cem. 

I  am.  Sir,    , 

Your  humble  servant, 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitxroy  Square.  A.  B. 

*-'  •    •  .  • 

NO&TH,  {taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.) 

Are  you  sure  of  that  signature  ? — Shew  it  to  me. 

MULLION. 

Yes,  quite  sure — here  it  is  for  you. 

NORTH,  {taking  it.)  . 

A.  B.  A  Blackguard;  that's  the  wora,  sir.  He  is ^but  I  shall  not  lose  my 

temper  for  such  an  evident  ass — a  blockhead,  sir.  Ring  the  bell — A  mean 
ass,  sir. — Curse  the  waiter — ^ring  the  bell  again.  Doctor — A  very  donkey,  sir. 
(Enter  Waiter.)    What  brings  you  here,  Richard  ? 

RICHARD. 

Sir? 

MULLION. 

You  bade  me  ring. 

NORTH. 

t)id  I? — ^Nothing,  Richard. — Stop,  bring  us  in  another  quart  of  porter. 
{Eait  Richard,  with  a  bow.)  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  blackguard  letter.  So  Tick- 
ler is  a  fictitious  name,  and  of  course  too.  Good  God  !  is  Hof^  a  fictitious 
name  ? — ^is  Mullion  a  fictitious  name  ?— is  Macvey  Napier  a  fictitious  name  ? 
— is  Philip  Kempferhausen  a  fictitious  name  ? — is  Henry  Colburn  of  Burling- 
ton Street,  or  his  man  Tom  Campbell,  a  fictitious  name  ?— ^is  William  Cob- 

bett 

Re'enter  Waiter. 

Two  quarts  of  porter^  sir. 

NORTH. 

Put  them  down— >(hank  you— vanish.    VExit  I^^chaei^.^    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^"7 
Vol.  XVI.  4  F 


that  that  fellow  has  not  had  the  co«M|^  W  have  ilgneil  Mb  oune,  in  order  that 
I  mtght  fatTe  jmt  fSayeA  Um  abfe.  He  and  hb  Mb«r^tioD— Mine  tn  ikll- 
linga  a&ir  ptr  annum,  in  my  pocket— - 

Ne  ticvi,  magne  xuerAa.    Cool  jmnwtf  with  tke  namtfe  of  pottr. 

NOBTH,  {Brinks  ^the  iftart.) 
So  I  am  Dot  like  the  other  MigasineB. — HeaTcn  forfendl  What,  rir,  am  I 
to  hare  such  thin|^  aa — "  Mra  Stubbe  fcept  a  cheeae-HhoB  s>  Nortoti  Filgate. 
Her  brother.  Mi  Dniaty  Dip,  was  of  die  ward  of  PoTtaoken,  and  there  bad  a 
voice  potential  doable  aa  the  Duke'a.  He  was  a  thrinng  niM,  >b4  mmmI  licJi ' 
on  laSow.     His  viiita  to  his  8iit«r  in  Norton  Folgate  were  complete  e 

the  fomilr.  The  genteelest  fish  in  the  markctwaa  boaght  oa  the  oce» , 

1^  pndtBDf;  whs  eompMed  wbh  doable  care.  IVa  ftCr  Ih^fM  komiM~ 
(^e,  Hns  Do^taoD,  Mi  Dffvtr  Dump,  and  Mr  Sniggina,  wers  aAei  t»  be  of 
Aepaity,  andlheTerytiNlEideT-triiie  Aat  could  be  had  iii  UeddsHwuim^ 
doced. 

r,  Mr  Deputy  Dip  wa»  a  Whig',  tuA  Afff 
dflf.  hi  J/Ln  Slubk'B  taat  parly,  Mr  Spr^^ 
oD  lAiob  Mr  Demtty  Dip  renuked,  lint  he 
Qt  up'  B«  edm^etely  as  tiMkoy  ok  tabTe.  Ay, 
that  ymi  arc  partial  to  the  lUMe  «(  Gnoae. 
ttt  laughing,  and  said, '  Drat  it  sow,  that  if 
Bays  Spri^ins,  '  the  only  good  thmg  I  ktiei* 
y  pat  Turkey  next  Hngary  ;  Gk  when  I  am 
ief — at  whisn  everybody  t«ighad,  except  H» 
luimiDg  was  the  lowest  wit.'  '  Yes,"  retorted 
dation  of  all  wit  f  " — and  bo  on  ttean^  the  rest 
» Bito  my  Mi^ashMto  moke  It  intafMtiDg  ^— - 

XUtCION. 

Fill  ymir  gbw, «  aD  evenU,  wbich  ia  tnueb  iMre  to  the  pnllWM  nmr  Gna 
youi  M^aziiie. 

WORTH. 

Am  I  to  fill  it,  I  Bay,  mth 

"  Ide^am,  as  explained  by  Eant,  anti^;onlaee  with  tb*  spirit  of  carnality 
developed  in  the  idiosyncrasy  arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  affinities  iodia- 
putable  in  the  indiridaaliBra  of  per&ctible  power.  Keeping  this  plain  axiom 
m  view,  we  aball  we  able  to  explain  the  varioua  results  of " 

Fiddle-faddle.  Is  this  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  my  Marine?  I 
should  see  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fhih  of  Forth  first,  with  a  copy  of 
the  London  tied  round  its  neck,  bo  as  to  hinder  it  fiom  rising  I 


Nay,  1  think  yon  have  got  into  a  fret  for  nothing.  Nobody  ean  think  lets 
of  these  niscaxine  people  than  I  do ;  but  you  know  that  the  real  complaint 
^rainst  you  is  not  want  of  i'M,  bat  a  too  strong  direction  of  it  every  sow  and 

Personality,  Doctor— la  it  that  ye  are  driving  at  ?  Why,  I  have  disenaaed 
that  so  often,  that  it  would  be  quite  a  bore  if  I  were  to  brhtg  it  in  by  the  head 
Uid  shoulders  now.  But  first  listen  tar  a  minute — The  people  who  blame  my 
Maga^ne  very  geuerally  praise  the  New  Monthly.  I  have  no  objection  to  this, 
for  1  feel  no  sort  of  rivalry  towards  such  a  poor  concern,  whid)  Ib,  in  point 
ef  talent  in  scnetal,  no  higher  than  the  Rarobler's  Magasine,  the  old  Euro- 
pean, ot  EU<£  trash  books.  Bat  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  they  who  oljcct  to  me 
for  my  personality,  are  very  incwasislcnt,  if  tliey  patroniae  the  writer  Tarn. 

KOLLIDK'. 

I  do  not  read  the  Dromcdarian  lucubrations,  so  I  canuot  say  whether  yon 
are  right  or  noL 

I  read  all  the  periodicds,  you  know ;  and.  At,  I  must  lay,  that  tat  down- 
right personal  scurrility,  there  never  yet  were  artides  in  any  periodical  equal 
to  those  which  Mr  Shirl 


Wbobhe? 

Pho !  a  youD^  Iilah  lawyer^  «Im  wi»to  Wma  bwb  «f  i^y^  for  Ure  Wrlxon 
Becher  to  plar  u.  I  say,  do  arMw  us  eq«tl  in  aowiilillf  .w  lllMe  supplied  to 
Campbell  b;  Mr  Shiel  and  Mr  W.  Ctmn  0»sa  Irdud^  Htve  thegoodnesl, 
when  next  70a  ate  at  leunire,  to  peruse  their  remarks  on  the  late  Lake  White, 
the  cold-blooiled,  blackgnaid  pryinp  into  bis  privale  iUfCr-^tlK  dirtr  jealousy 
displayed  uunat  his  succ(H>  and,  in  &ct,  the  alioeiew  spirit  of  the  whole, 
for  nhich,  by  the  by,  they  would  have  anuffted  propciiy  biU  to  Luke's  death  ; 
oT  read  what  they  say  «baut  EUiS  of  Dublin,  «r  the  gendemaa-Uke  allusioas  to 
Lady  RoBBmore ;  or,  indeed,  the  tiqau£  of  ^  thing  altagetber,  and  vou  will 
find,  tint  if  devex  people  suck  as  my  friends  can  soaietttBet  abuse,  uie  same 


find,  that  if  clever  people  suck  as  my 
diing  ii  dotw  b;  stupid  pei^  alao. 


Nii(.i.ialr. 

But,  North,  it  is  aot  worth  joor  while  to  be  talking  so  much  of  such  poor 
lkaek8«th«e& 

Ndther  ahould  I,  my  dear  fellow.lHKibr  this,  that  you  heu  well-minded 
pdoc  bodies  every  now  and  then  poSag  up  Ae  gentifaty*  VoA  «legt&ae,  and 
fiMdoin  from  acnrrility,  of  such  corapMitiaos,  wl^reaa  the  truth  is,  that  their 
wit  is  vulgarity,  their  taste  frivolity,  and  that  their  supposed  exemptiofi  thnn 
pennuJ  abuse  is  owing  to  their  efroitt^  however  malignant  in  intention  and 
■hakgnttd  in  axagutioH,  teinc  «o  weak  in  d>ek  «ffi«ts  m  to  i«acafe  nhspiTa- 
lion.    Y«aMeh*wIs4iiabiwi«dtheLondoDtbeotber4Uy> 


Bquabaahed ! — extinguished  it.  Wity,  a  Newfotmdland  dog  never  display- 
ed Ina  <nipiriMit|r  omt  atatngy.  our  in  a  meic  (HnpleW  mm  eqntemptpous 
fishion. 

Change  the  sulgect— Give  us  a  Btave. 

Here's,  dwn,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Maga !    {Sii^.) 

lilge  pronga,  lik«$roi^,  yoar  Mules  war— 

kate,  *w  lipgerstuSn^  dittwg— 
L«J  Alodiiiea^B  drive  m  iuU  eAcer,      , 

And  Conuoon  Sense  away  is  [Hning. 
They  come — in  ruffian  nnka  ihey  come,-~ 

Sage,  Ts^  a»d  ruin  keave  ivai^ti 
Haste — Earth  throws  vi^  her  dirtiest-  scum— 

Uo !  U^B,  to  the  fight. 


StaepbW(lDfKltrick,Jia]  ariae— 

Haste,  Tickler,  to  the  fi»oe  pursuh^ ; 
Nwth !  Dash  the  cobwebs  fram  yoat  vitf 

Are  ye.  asle^  when  War  ia  brewing  f 
Lo  I  duDcei  crown  ParuassuB  tugb. 

With  yellow  breeches  iJeaming  bright ; 
Haste,  drive  the  gr»ote«  to  the  s^-^- 

Ho  I  Maga,  to  the  fight] 


^90  Xoctei  Ambroiianw.    No,  XVIL  [>^ov» 

Who  think  themselves  eternal  stars^ 
Although  but  stinking,  sparkling  sas-lights— 

Haste^  homewards  send  them  to  CocKaigne, 
To  sup  on  egg  and  lettuce  white ; 

Haste^  how  can  ye  the  knout  refrain  ?-— 
Ho !  Maga^  to  the  fight  1 

And  Whigs  are  now  so  lost>  so  low^ 

A  mirack  could  scarce  restore  thcmn ; 
They  fall  in  droves  at  every  blow,  - 

And  dirt  and  dust  are  spatter'd  o'er  them  ; 
Religion,  Liberty^  and  Law^ 

In  thee  repose  their  sole  delight ; 
Who  against /thee  dares  wag  a  paw  ? — 

Ho !  Maga,  to  the  fight ! 

(  WhUe  MuLLioN  %8  iinging,  Hooo  enters,  takes  a  seat,  and  makea  a 
twnbierJ) 

HOOO. 

Brawly  sung,  Doctor.    Is't  your  ain  ? 

MUIj:.ION. 

Yes. 

HOOO. 

Od^  man,  but  ye  are  getting  on  finely — ^in  time  ye  may  be  as  good  a  hand 
at  it  as  Scott  or  Byron,  or  aibuns  roysell.  By  the  by,  a  the  periodicals  are 
making  a  great  crack  about  Byron,  hae  ye  onything  o'  the  sort  r 

NORTH. 

Here  are  two  articles ;  Mullion  has  been  reading  them ;  they  are  on  Med-^ 
win's  book.    Look  over  them. 

[[HoGo  raising  the  articles  and  his  tumbler,  reads^  and  drinks  them 
offwUhaut  delay* 

MULLION. 

Who  wrote  thfem  ?  " 

NORTH. 

You  are  always  a  modest  hand  at  the  catechizing.  However,  they  are 
both  old  friends  of  Byron's  own — ^real  friends,  who  knew  him  well.  ^This  Med<- 
win  has,  as  you  will  p^ ceive,  done  as  much  as  I  could  expect  from  any  such 
person — that  is,  told  sonu:  truth  about  the  business. 

MULLION. 

Ay,  ay,  some  truth,  and  many  lies,  I  do  suppose. 

NORTH. 

Thou  hast  said  it.  I  don't  mean  to  call  Medwin  a  litff — indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  forget  the  best  stanza  in  Don  Juan.  The  Captain  lies,  sir, — but  it 
is  only  under  a  thousand  mistakes.  Whether  Byron  bammed  him— or  he,  by 
virtue  of  his  own  ^^ous  stupidity,  was  the  sde  and  sufficient  bammifiar  oi 
himself,  I  know  not,  neither  greatly  do  I  care.  This  much  is  certain,  (and  it 
is  enough  for  our  turn,)  that  the  book  is  throughout  fiill  of  things  that  were 
not,  and  most  resplendently  deficient  qiuiad  the  things  that  were. 

MULLION. 

A  got-up  concern  entirely  ? — A  mere  bo(^seller's  business  } 

NORTH. 

I  wish  I  could  be  quite  sure  that  some  part  of  the  beastliness  of  the  Book 
is  not  mere  booksellers  business — I  mean  as  to  its  sins  of  omission.  You 
have  seen  from  the  newspapers,  that  Master  Colbourn  cancelled  some  of  the 
cuts  anent  pur  good  friend,  whom  Byron  so  absurdly  calls  ^^  the  most  timorous 
of  all  Grod's  booksellers."  How  shall  we  be  certain  that  he  did  not  cancel  ten 
thousand  things  about  the  most  audacious  of  all  God's  books^krs  ? 

-    HOGG. 

Ha !  ha !  ha ! — Weel,  there's  anither  good  alias  ! 

MULLION. 

Why,  it  certainly  did  occur  to  me  as  rather  odd,  that  although  Medwiu's 
Byron  sports  so  continually  all  the  pet  bits  of  your  vocabulary,  such  as  *^  The 


Cockney  Sohool/'  &c.  ^q.,  your  name— or  rather^  I  should  say^  the,  name  of 
Ml  MA6A-*»is  nerer^exm^sBly  introduced-«-exoe^t^  indeedi  in  an  absurd  note 
of  his  own  about  Foet  Snelley. 

•  KOKTR. 

Pooh^  podi  f  man^-Byron  and  I  knew  each  other  pretty  well ;  and  I  Biip« 
pose  there's  no  harm  in  adding^  that  we  appreciated  each  other  pretty  toleraV 
bly.    Did  you  ever  see  his  letter  to  me  ? 

MtTLLIOK. 

Why,  yes — ^Murray  once  shewed  it  to  me ;  but  it  was  after  dinner  at  the 
time ;  and  when  I  awoke  next  morning,  the  only  thing  I  remembered  was  that 
1  had  seen  it. 

NORTH. 

You  having,  in  point  of  fict,  falbn  asle^  over  the  concern.  But  no  mat- 
ter. Doctor. 

HOGG. 

Sic  things  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fiunilies.    ' 

MULLION. 

I  observe,  Hogg,  that  Byron  told  Medwin  he  was  greatly  taken  with  your 
manners  when  he  met  you  at  the  Lakes.  Pray,  Jem,  was  the  feeling  mu- 
tual? 

HOOO. 

Oo,  aye,  man— -I  thought  Byron  a  very  nice  laud.  Did  ye  no  ken  Byron, 
Doctor? 

MULLION. 

Not  I ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  except  once,  and  that  was  in  Murray's 
shop.  He  was  quizzing  Rogers,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  winctow.  We  were 
merely  introduced.  He  seemed  well  made  for  swimming — a  fine  broad  chest- 
Che  scapula  granny  turned. 

HOGG. 

Tile  first  lad  that  reviews  Medwin  for  you,  Mr  North,  does  not  seem  to  have 
admired  him  very  muckle.  He  was  a  most  awfu'  sallow-£EU»d  ane,  to  be 
6ure,  and  there's  a  hantle  o'  your  landward-bred  women  thinks  there's  nae  real 
beauty  in  a  man  wanting  the  red  cheeks ;  but,  for  me,  I  lookit  mair  to  the  cut 
of  the  back  and  girths  o  Bvron.  •  He  was  a  tight-made,  middle-sized  man- 
no  unlike  mysell  in  some  tnings. 

NORTH. 

Come,  this  is  a  little  too  much,  Hogg.  You  once  published  an  account  of 
yourself,  in  which  you  stated  that  your  bumpal  system  bore  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  Scott's.  Your  "  Sketch  Gf  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  in  the  now  de- 
'fnnct  Panopticon,  is  what  I  allude  to.  And  now  your  back  and  girths,  as  you 
call  them,  are  like  Byron's !  No  doubt  you  are  a  perfect  Tom  Moore  in  some- 
thing or  other  ? 

HOGG. 

Me  a  Tarn  Muir !  I  wish  I  had  him  his  lane  for  ^ve  minutes  on  the  Mount 
Benger — ^I  would  Muir  him. 

MULLION. 

Wdl,  well,  James.  But  yon  and  Byron  took  to  each  other  famoudy,  it 
45eems? 

HOGG. 

We  were  just  as  thick  as^  weavers  in  no  time.  Ye  see  I  had  been  jauntin 
aboot  in  that  country  for  tway  three  weeks,  seeing  Wulson  and  Soothey,  and 
the  rest  of  ray  leeterary  friends  there.  I  had  a  gig  with  me — John  Grieve's 
auld  yellow  gig  it  was — and  as  I  was  standing  by  mysell  afore  the  inn  door 
that  evening,  just  glowring  fVae  me,  for  I  kent  naebody  in  Ambleside,  an  be 
not  the  minister  and  the  landscape  painter,  out  comes  a  strapping  young  man 
fn/Q  the  house,  and  ofi*  with  his  hat,  and  out  with  his  hand,  in  a  moment  like. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  t  would  ken  him  at  ance ;  but  seeing  me  bamboozled 
a  thocht,  (for  he  wasna  sae  very  dooms  like  the  capper-plates,)  Mr  Ho^, 

2uo'  he,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me— my  name  is  Byron — and  I  cannot  help 
[linking  that  we  ou^t  to  hold  ourselves  acquaintance. 

MULLION. 

So  you  shook  hands  immediately,  of  course  ? 


Sbook!  Od I  be  had  «  0Md  writt  of  his  ain ;  ye^  I  tvoir,  I  i^arred  tbe 
shackle^bane  o'  him  dinnle. 

JkBfM iDKHikfliit!  little  did  ywi  then  fineaee  ttther  Doti  Jmq  te  Ihe 
Chtlaae#    What  tros  your  peMitk>ii? 

Hdoo. 

Fotatioa !— we  had  eveiythiiig  that  was  in  the  house— Claret^  and  Port,  and 
al^  and  «iQgeiw>heer^  and  ona^-wine,  find  loddy,  and  twist,  'An'  a' ;  w^  just 
made  a  mg^  on't  O,  man^  wasna  this  a  diffeiemt  kind  of  hdha'vdonr  Ime  thAt 
proud  Don  Wordsworth's  ?  Od !  how  Byron  leuch  when  I  tell'dilim  Wiords^ 
worth's  way  wi'  me ! 

MULUOir. 

What  was  this? — I  don't  recollect  to  have  heard  it,  Hogg. 

HOOO. 

Toots !  alxxijr  has  heard  it— I  never  n^e  ony  concealiient  of  hte  eduld^ 
dirty-like  hehaviour.  But,  to  he  sure,  it  was  a'  naething  hut  envy— just  clean 
^nvy.  Ye  see  I  had  ne^^  forgai^ered  wi'  WardUworth  he^MW,  and  be  was 
invited  to-dinnflr  at  Godswhittles,  and  down  he  came ;  and  j«st  as  be  came  i* 
at  the  east  gate,  De  Quuncey  and  me  cam  in  at  the  west ;  and  says  I,  the  kno- 
mentmeand  Wordsworth  wereintroduced,  *^  Lord  keep  us  a'  Y*  says  I,  **  Gods* 
whi4;|Ie,  my  man,  there's  nae  want  of  poets  here  the  day,  Itt  cmy  rate."  Wi'lhat 
Wordsworth  turned  up  his  nose,  as  if  we  had  been  a'  carrion,  and  then  be  gied 
a  kind  of  a  smile,  that  I  thought  was  the  bitterest,  most  contemptible,  despi- 
6ajl4e>  ail^HidnaUe,  wauf,  narrow-minded,  enviow^  sneeaablest  kind  of  an  atti- 
todo  thait  I  fF^  s|iw  a  human  £»rm  assume— and  ^^  PoetS  /"  quo'  be,  (deil  mean 
him  ^>— ^^  l^iSj  Ui  Hogg  ?— F^y,  where  are  tiiey,  sir  ?"  Confound  bim  I— I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  allowed  even  Byron  to  have  been  a  fieet,  if  he  bad  been 
there.  He  thinks  there's  nae  real  poeta  in  our  time,  an  it  oe  not  himself,  and 
bis  sister,  imd  Cokiid^e.  Hedoeana  make  an  esoeption  in  iv^wix  of  So«they 
*-at  least  to  ony  extent  worth  mentioning.  Na,  evenSoott — ^would  ony  mortal 
bejieye  there  Was  sic  a  dcmneration  of  arrogance  in  this  wauirld  ?— even  Boott  I 
beUevfs's  nek  a  jBa#e^,  gin  you  take  his  word-^-or  al  least  bia  sneer  for't. 

MULLio:sr. 

Pooh !  we  all  know  Wordsworth's  weaknessea— tiie  greatest  are  not  withont 
something  of  the  sort.  This  story  of  yenrs,  however,  is  a  curious  pendant  to 
^e  I  have  heard <»f  Wordsworth^  first  meeUng  wtdi  Byron— or  Mbeiv  I-be- 
lier^  his  only  one* 

Brooo» 

Tbey  bad  nev^  met  when  Byran  and  me  were  thegither ;  lor  I  mind  Bynm 
had  a  kind  of  n  cuiioeity  to  see  bim,  and  I  Uitk  him  up  to  Rvdallwaod;  and 
let  him  have  a  glimpse  o'  him,  as  he  was  gaun  statJdn  up  andtKiwA  on  hiia  afn 
backside,  grumblin  out  some  of  his  havers,  and  glowermg  about  him  like  a 
givw$«s.  Byron  luAd  me  just  reoonnattr^  him  tot  a  wee  'While,  and  then  we 
came  down  the  hill  again,  to  hae  our  laugh  out.  We  swam  X)Wer  Gnlsniere  thAt 
day,  breeks  an  a'.  I  spoilt  a  pair  o'  as  glide  cordiuroys  as  ever  cam  out  of  the 
OireCtov-Gencral's  fbr  that  pieoe  of  fun.  I  couldna  brae  to  ^wart  him  in  on^^- 
diing — ^he  did  just  as  he  liket  wi'  me  the  twa  da3rs  we  staid  yonder :  he  was  sic 
a  gay,  lau^iing,  lively,  wutty  fallow,— we  gieed  like  breether.  He  was  a 
grand  lad,  Byron-^nane  of  yonr  blawn<up  pompous  laher  iKitioiia^htatlkim. 
He  tool;  his  toddy  brawly. 

MVLLION. 

D— n  the  liOkeK ! 

HOOO* 

Ditto!  ditto  I 

NOETB. 

O  Ae  1  O  fie,  gentlemen  I  How  <rf'ten  must  I  remind  you  Ihat  no  personattty 
is  pennitted  here.  Look  round  you,  Mitlemen,  look  round  this  Heat,  ahd  even 
elegant  apartment,  rich  in  all  theap^iances  of  mnndasie  comfort  and  repote,  H- 
ving  with  gas,  bright  with  pictures,  lanlendent  with  the  conoentrated  radi- 
ance of  intellect-^adting  recollections— )ook  around  this  beautiful  chamber, 
and  recollect  with  what  feelings  it  is  destined  to  be  tisited  yiacs  and  biStres 
hence  by  the  enthusiastic  lovers  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  Toryism  and-^— 


^ 


Toddy. 

Hftve  done— liii/v»  done^  and  eonsidei'  itft  a  nKMftent  how  Ji^ning  muse  ke  the 
QOBtrast  beiwe«ii  the  geaeml  kifltteiiee  breallied  fW)m  the  yery  ffOshfiS&  of  iMs 
haunted  |4ace,  and  l£e  specific^  particukr,  iXtdividttal  mfluence  of  the  baser 
moods  of  which  you^  in  the  wantonness  and  krity  of  madly  exhilarated  tfpirlti^ 
are  pianttng  pabula  pltU'-^-quam^^ufurar^MxAliotk,  I  trouble  yoa  ^tycfuof^ipef^ 
stof^^— You  are  a  brute,  Hogg  i^-^M^y,  la^ng  all  petty,  dirty^  little  mi«' 
Butie  (mt  of  the  question,  who  can  hesitate  to  say>  thai  Wordsworlii  k,  on  the. 
wboky  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  cabbie  of  largely  and  wisely  eontempktk^g  suieh ; 
concerns,  of  poets,  and  of  the  poetical  Mfe,  the  yery  image  essential-^i  speak' 
of  men  wi  nv  Bporot  f  <0>(y— the  yery  specunen  and  exempm— of  poets,  the  yery 
hemurideal--''^ 

Mcn>i>ro]i. 

Bove-Jdeal^  you  meaiu    Go  on. 

KOaTB* 

On  ? — p  MuUion !  how  little  does  the  world  know  of  my  real  sufferings ! 
Sir,  you  are  a  sayage,  and  you  compel  me  to  pay  the  penaHy  of  your  barliar- 
ism !  I  am  the  most  imfortunate  of  men.  My  character  wm  neyer  be  undfer-* 
stood — I  shall  go  down  a  puzzle  to  posterity !  I  see  it-^I  see  it  aU-'^Youii 
wildness  will  be  my  ruin ! 

HOOG. 

Are  you  at  this  bottle,  or  this,  my  dawtie  ?  Fill  up  your  tumUen 

MULLIOK. 

To  say  the  truth,  Ghrist^>her,  you  and  Canning  are,  in  my  opinion,  much 
to  be  pitied.  Yourselyes  the  purest  and  the  most  Hberal  of  your  race,  you  are 
doomed  to  be  eternally  injured  by  the  indecorousness,  the  rashness,  the  bigot-' 
ry,  the  blindness,  of  your  soudisants  adherents.  I  commiserate  you  both  m>ni 
my  soul  of  souls.    Who  will  eyer  beMeye  that  the  one  of  you  did  not  write     ' 

'*  Micbaers  dinner— Michael's  dinner," 

and  the  other 

'*  Pciicles  to  call  the  man  ?" 

HOO^. 

Rax  me  the  bkek  bottle.  I  say,  Christopher,  what,  Biter  all,  is  yomr  ophdon 
about  hord  and  Leddy  Byron's  quarrel  ?  Do  you — ^you  yourself  I  mean — take 
part  with  him  or  with  her  ? — I  would  like  to  hear  your  real  opinion. 

NORTH. 

0  dear  1 — ^Well,  Hogg,  since  you  will  haye  it,  I  think  Douglas  EimuSrd 
and  Hobhouse  are  bound  to  tell  us  whether  there  be  any  truth,  and  how  much,' 
in  this  story  about  the  dechraiion  signed  by  Sir  Ralph.  I  think  they,  as  frienda 
of  Lord  Byron,  must  do  this-— and,  since  so  much  has  been  said  about  these 
matters,  I  think  Lady  Bjron's  letter— ^e  "  dearest  Dtick"  one  I  mean- 
should  really  be  forthcommg,  if  her  Ladyship's  friends  wish  to  stand  fair  co* 
ram  pojn/h.  At  present,  we  haye  nothing  but  the  loose  talk  of  society  to  go 
upon,  and  certainly,  most  certainly,  if  the  things  that  are  said  be  tmey 
there  must  be  thorough  explanation  from  some  quarter,  or  the  tide  wffl  con- 
tinue, as  it  has  assuredly  b^nin,  to  flow  in  a  direction  yery  opposite  to  what 
we  for  years  were  accustomra  to.  Sir,  they  must  explain  thia  Dudnesa  of  the 
letter.  You  haye  of  course,  heard  about  the  inyitation  it  contained — ^the  warm 

affectionate  invitation  to  K y  you  haye  heard  of  the  housewife-Mke  account 

of  certain  domestic  conyeniendes  there — ^you  haye  heard  of  the  hair^tea^hig 
scene,  as  described  by  the  wife  of  this  Fletcher — ^you  haye  heard  of  the  con- 
solations of  Mrs  C ;  you  haye  heard  of  the  injunctions  ^*  not  to  be  again 

naughty ;"  you  haye  heard  of  the  very  last  thing  which  preceded  their  yale- 
diction— ryou  haye  heard  of  all  this— and  We  haye  all  heard  that  these  things 
were  followed  up  by  a  cool  and  d^berate  declaration,  tiuit  all  these  endear- 
i^nts  were  meant  "  only  to  sooihe  a  madman  t" 

HOOO. 

1  dinna  like  to  be  interrupting;  ye,  Mr  North;  bift  I  maun  8peer>  is  the  jog 
to  Stan'  still  while  ya  are  hayering  away  that  gate.^ 
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IfOUfHi. 

Tbme,  PoriBer.  These  things  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  chatter  .of  ^Tary 
books^r'a  shop^  d,  fortiori  of  every  drawing-room  in  Mayfair.  Can  the  matter 
8tq>  here  ?  Can  a  gfeal  man's  memory  be  pmnkted  to  ineur  damnation,  while 
these  saving  clauses. are  fifloai anywhere  uncontradicted?  I  think  not.  I  thkiky 
since  the  Memoirs  were  burnt  hy  these  people,  these  people  are  bound  to  put 
us  in  posaesstoa  of  the  best  evidence  whicn  Uiey  still  have  the  power  of  pro- 
duclng,  m  ordar  that  we  may  come  to  a. just  conclusion,  as  to  a  subject  upon 
which*  by  their  act,  at  least  as  much  as  by  any  other  pec^le's  act,  we  are  oom*^ 
pelled  .to.consider  it  as  our  duty  to  make  up  our  deliberate  opinion-rdeliberate 
and  dedsiva*  Woe  be  to  those  that  provoke  this  curiosity,  and  will  not  allay 
it  I— Woe  to  them,  say  I— woe  to  them,  says  the  world. 

Hoa<»* 

Faith,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  what  there's  something  very  like  reason 
in  what  you  say,  Mr  North.  Just  drap  ae  hmt  o'  this  in  Maga,  and  my  word  for't 
ye'll  see  a'  the  lave  of  the  periodicals  take  up  the  same  tone— aftd  th^  the 
thing  maun  be  deared  up— it  maun,  it  will,  and  it  shall  be— - 

NORTH. 

Shall  I  oenfess  the  truth  to  you  ?•*— Bjrron's  behaviour  in  r^ard  to  the  Greeks 
has,  upon  the  whde,  greatly  elevated  his  character  in  my  estimation.  He  r^ly 
seems  to  have  been  cut  off  at  the  moment  when  he  was  be^ning  in  almost 
every  way  to  give  promise  and  token  of  improvement.  He  never  wrote  any  verses 
so  instinct  with  a  noble  scorn  of  the  worse  parts  of  his  nature  (alas  !  may  I  not 
say,  of  our  natuse)  as  the  very  last  that  ever  came  from  his  pen — the  Ode  on 
his  last  Birth-day ; — and  it  is  but  justice  to  admit,  that,  overlooking  the  general 
wisdom  or  foUy  of  his  Greek  expedition,  he  seems  in  Greece  to  have  conduct- 
ed himself  like  a  man  of  sense  and  sanity ;  while  all  the  others-*-at.lea8t  all  the 
other  Prankish  Philhellenists,  appear  in  the  light  of  dreaming  doltish  fools, 
idiots,  madmen.  It  did  me  good  to  read  Colonel  Stanhc^e's  account  of  his  aU 
tercatious  witii  Byron  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  press — to  see  Byron  express- 
ing his  complete  scorn  of  the  idea  of  establishing  an  unchecked  jwess  in  the 
midst  of  an  uneducated,  barbarous,  divided  and  unsettled  people,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Colonel  flinging  out  of  the  room,  with  the  grand  exclamation,  "  Byron 
is  a  TUBff  r* 

He  was  mair  liker  Captain  MacTurk  his  ain  sell,  I'm  thinking. 

NORTH. 

This  conduct,  and  the  great  and  successful  efforts  Byron  was  making  to 
introduce  something  like  the  humane  observances  of  civilized  war  among  these 
poor  people — all  this,  I  must  say,  has  elevated  Byron  in  my  mind.  He  seems  to 
hive  driven  Stanliq)e  quite  mad  with  his  sarcasms  against  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Lord  Erskine,  Joseph  Hume,  and  the  rest  of  ^^  the  statesmen  of  Cockaigne  ?" 

MULLION. 

Stanhope  was  ordered  home  by  the  Duke  of  York — ^was  he  not  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  and  I  must  say,  there  are  some  parts  of  the  Colonel's  behaviour  which 
appear  to  me  explicable,  only  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  as  devoid  of  sense 
and  memory,  as  his  book  shews  him  to  be  of  education  and  knowledge. 

MULLION. 

Edueatikm  ?— 

NORTH.  ^  . 

Ay,  education.  The. man  cannot  even  spell  English.  He  writes  in  the 
very  letter  authorizing  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with  Babylonian 
Bowring,  ertmd  for  crowd,  council  iot  counteL 

Ml/LLION. 

Pooh !  he's  but  a  soldier. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  and  in  his  answer  to  Colonel  Macdonald's  letter,  ordering  his  return, 
he  tells  him,  that  throughout  all  his  doings  in  Greece,  he  had  had  nothing  iu 
view  but  '^  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  mankind,  his  country,  and  his  King  i' 
which:  last  is  to  me  afpuzzkr^  I  must  own. 

MULLION*  i 

As  how.  Kit } 
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"    KORTH. 

^Whf,  yim  tee  Sttnhope,  thnmglumt  bis  bodkj  BSinrum  himtdf  loTork^  Greeks 
and  Frank,  a  disciple  to  the  back-bone  of  sage  Jeremy  the  befidier«  He  ^dai 
80  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  repel  with  apparent  indication  an  insinuation  that 
he  wished  to  see  a  government  resemMmg  the  British  estaldlshed  in  Greeee  ; 
avowing,  in  terms  express,  that  his  wish  is  to  see  Greece  ^  not  Anglidted,  bat 
Americanized ;"  and  adding  also,  in  terms  express,  that  the  onH  nations  that 
do  not  loathe  the  governments  under  which  they  live,  are  the  Swiss  and  the 
Americans.  'Hiis  is  pretty  Well.  But  farther  stilly  we  have  him  aetinr  all 
along  in  the  confidence  and  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  Committee  ub  LoiMOtt* 
In  other  words,  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Bowrin^»  He  is  their  servant  ttad 
tool  throughout 

MDLLIOK. 

Of  course,  he  was.   We  all  know  that. 

KOaTH. 

Very  well.  Now  reach  me  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
By  the  way,  Bowring  sent  Colonel  Stanhone  the  first  number  of  this  woiit 
into  Greece  with  a  great  air.  Turn  me  up  the  article  on  Washington  IMn^s 
last  book — Ay,  ay,  here  it  is.  Read  that  passa^,  MulHon — I  need  not  tell 
yon  that  Jeremy  Bentham  is  the  great  and  presiding  spirit  of  this  periodieaL 
This^  indeed,  is  avowed.    Read. 

MULLiox,  (reads,) 

''  In  America  he  saw  the  ^eat  mass  of  the  population  earning  fi^m  thhrCy  to  fbr^ 
shilling  a- week,  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  absolutely  exempt  ftom 
want ;  in  America,  he  saw  a  dergy,  voluntarily  paid  by  the  people,  perfonniiig  thdr 
duties  with  zeal  and  ability ;  the  various  fbnetions  of  government  performed  much  bet- 
ter dian  in  Europe,  and  at  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  expeBse ;  the  pevpAe  oiderly, 
provident,  and  improving,  without  lib4*htw»  vie0*soGietles»  ovconstkntioiial  asioeialiaBSf 
no  lords  or  squires  driving  their  d^ndants  to  the  poll,  or  commanding  votes  by  iif/ftf- 
ence^  that  is,  by  terror — by  apprehension  of  loss  if  the  vote  be  withheld ;  no  lords  or 
squires  turned  by  means  ik  this  ii^uence  into  what  are  called  rqpreseotativeS,  and  dicn 
combining  to  make  com  dear,  or  voting  away  millions,  for  the  support  of  their  own 
children  or  friends,  money  extorted  in  the  shape  of  taxation  from  needy  wretches,  who 
had  not  even  a  share  in  the  mockery  of  being  compelled  to  give  a  free  vote  for  their 
member. 

^^  In  the  British  dominions  he  sees  the  grea^  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers  star- 
ving on  eight  shillings  a-week ;  he  sees  a  dergy  enormously  paid  by  taxation  of  the 
whole  community,  for  rendering  slender  service,  in  one  portion  of  the  empire  to  about 
a  fourteenth  part  of  the  population,  and  in  olhier  parts  to  little  more  than  a  third ;  he 
sees  discussion  repressed,  the  investigation  of  truth  punished  by  fine  and  hnprisonment 
for  life,  and  the  judges  themsdves  so  hostile  to  the  press,  as  to  prohibit,  during  the 
course  of  a  trial,  when  its  appearance  is  most  likdy  to  be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  any 
printed  statement  of  what  passes  in  court ;  h^  s^es  a  gang  qf  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
Jamilies  converting  all  thejunctions  qf  government  into  moans  of  a  promsion  fir  themxhes 
and  their  dependants,  and  fir  that  pfwitose  steadih/  itpliokUng  and  promoting  every  ^edes 
qf  abuse,  and  steadily  opposing  etery  attemjtt  at  political  improvement :  mH  this  and  more  he 
sees  in  Britain  only,  and  yet,  with  this  before  his  ^es,  the  ig^oralnt  and  puUng  sentimental 
list  has  <4  man^est  prrferencefir  British  instUutions  /  In  a  man  of  ordinary  penetration 
and  ordinary  benevolence,  such  a  preference  could  rvever  befiund  ;  but  tlie  penetration  and 
benevolence  of  your  genuine  sentimentalist  are  not  qf  the  or^&nary  Jdndi  his  perverse  fe- 
cundity of  imagination  fills  him  with  apprehension  where  no  danger  exists ;  his  indivi- 
dual attachments  and  associations  predude  him  ftom  entertaining  any  general  regard  fi>r 
his  spedes.  In  the  check  which  every  wdl-regulated  community  ought  to  possess  against 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  rulers,  he  sees  nothing  but  visiObs  of  anarchy,  nq^nne,  and 
bloodshed ;  in  uncontrolled  power  on  the  part  bf  government,  and  the  consequent  pillage  \ 
and  privation  to  which  the  many  are  subkctedfir  the  ben^  of  the  few,  he  sees  nothmg 
but  the  natural,  and,  as  he  deems  it,  amiable  weakness  of  human  institutions.  He  can 
weep  at  a  tale  of  disappointed  love,  and  sigh  ovev  a  dying  leaf,  but  the  dauo^ter  of 
thousands  at  the  nod  of  the  successful  conqueror,  the  ^m^  and  privation  infiictedoiunil- 
lions  to  support  the  conqueror*s  career,  wiU  not  eost  bun  a  regret,  or  a  single  exertion  of 
thought  as  to  the  means  by  whidi  the  world  may  be  ridden  of  such  detestable  vermin. 
In  Geoffrey's  sentimentalism  tbere  is  also  something  anti(][uarian  and  romantic  America 
has  no  buildings  nor  institutions  that  have  not  the  denderit  of  being  new ;  in  England  we 
have  Gothic  cathedrals  andi  Norman  castles ;  and  who  would  not  submit  to,  or  allow  the 
Nobodys  to  subrfiit  to,  a  world  iff  actual  eryil,  to  en}oy  the  edifying  aisodations  which  the 
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sight  of  these  venerable  edijlcet,  thete  ttrong-hotdt  of  ignorance  and  iuperttUion,  are  sure 
to  excite !  How  Oeoflfrey  came  to  acquire  and  cultivate  the  tastes  of  these  Somebodys,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  divine.*' 

NORTH. 

Stop  there — Pretty  weU  for  one  specimen^  I  think.  The  whole  of  that  ar« 
tide  is  the  most  genuine  efiiision  or  the  igncntint  malevolence  of  the  tailorly 
tribe,  that  I  have  as  yet  met  with ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  of  that — 
I  only  wished  to  let  you  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  this  avowal  of  the 
true  Bentham  principles,  with  the  assertion  of  one  oi  Bentham's  dearest  and 
post  devoted  pupils,  that  he  who  went  to  Greece  as  Bentham's  agent,  and  be- 
gan and  ended  every  one  communication  he  had  with  the  Greek  authorities  by 
maintaining  that  tnere  could  be  no  good  for  Greece  unless  Greece  Bentham« 
ized  herself — I  wished  you  to  compare  this  passage  in  the  Bentham  Gazette 
with  the  assertion  of  the  Bentham  soldier,  that  he  was  uniformly  influenced 
while  in  Greece  by  the  desire  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  the  King  of  England, 
whose  uniform  he  wears.  I  wished  you  to  put  these  thinss  together,  and  he* 
sitate  if  you  can  about  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  with  myself  as  to  the 
intellectual  status  of  this  hero-statesman. 

MULLION. 

They  say  Bowring  and  Co.  have  made  twenty  thoubanb  pounds  by  the 
Greek  Loan.    Some  folks^  at  least,  are  no  fools,  if  that  be  true. 

NORTH. 

A.y,  ay — I  guessed  what  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  would  reveal.  Well, 
Bowring,  after  all,  is  not  a  goose — ^he  is  a  gbod  linguist.  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  he  had  made  a  little  picking  off  diose  dolts. 

UULLION. 

Hiey  are  a  neat  set  altogether.  What  a  fine  thing  they  would  make  of  it 
were  they  in  power !  Then  they  might  sing — 

I. 
When  Church  and  Crown  are  tumbled  down 

By  Bentham  and  his  band. 
When  Taylor  Place  shall  wield  the  mace, 

Tom  from  old  Eldon's  hand  ; 
When  Joseph  Hume  fills  Canijing's  room, 

And  Hone  supplants  Magee  ; 
When  Brougham  looks  big  in  Copley's  wig. 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

II.  '  • 

AVhen  Waithman's  face  in  Sutton's  place. 

As  Speaker,  we  behold ; 
When  Sir  James  Mac  shdl  hold  the  sack, 

Which  keeps  the  nation's  gold  ; 
When  Croker's  quill  thy  fist  shall  fill. 

Dear  Secretary  Leigh, 
When  Bowring  s  tongue  singe  Southey's  song. 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

III. 
When  Cobbett  turns  our  home  concerns. 

In  place  of  murdered  Peel ; 
When  glowring  Grey  shall  feel  his  way. 

To  guide  the  common  weal ; 
When  murky  Mill  our  trade  shall  drill. 

On  continent  and  sea,* 
When  the  grim  Stot  tbe  Mint  has  got. 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

IV. 

When  Stanhope's  hand  great  York's  command 

With  frenzied  gripe  shall  seize ; 
'When  Wilson's  tread  the  laureUed  head 

Of  Wellington  shall  squeeze  ; 
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When  Cochrane's  flag  shall  proudly  wag. 

Where  Nelson's  wont  to  be ; 
When  Hob  we  greet  in  MelviUe's  seat, 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

When  fire  shall  gleam  o'er  Isis  stream. 

And  Cam  with  blood  shall  flow ; 
When  base  Carlile  shall  scowling  smile, 

O'er  Lambeth  crumbled  low. 
When  Westminster  in  ceaseless  whirr 

Shall  spinning-jennies  see ; 
When  Preston  stalls  in  fior  Saint  Paul's, 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

ri. 
When  Jeremy  shall  sit  on  high. 

Where  Bradshaw  sat  of  yore ; 
When  George  shall  stand  with  hat  in  hand. 

His  hatted  judge  before ; 
When  Prince  and  Peer^  'nud  scorn  and  jeer. 

Ascend  the  gallows  tree ; 
When  Honour  dies,  and  Justice  flies. 

Then  hey,  boys,  up  go  we. 

HOGO. 

I  admit  that  Bjrron  had  his  defects.  He  was  aye  courting  the  ill  will  o'  the 
world,  that  he  might  make  a  fool  o't.  There  was  a  principle  in  his  prodigality 
that  I  ne'er  observed  in  other  men.  He  wasna  just  like  King  Henry,  the  fiftn 
o'  that  name,  wild  for  wantonness— but  in  a  degree  like  Hamlet  Uie  play- 
actor, a  thought  antic  for  a  purpose — What  that  purpose  was,  he  best  kent  nim- 
self,  and  if  it  werena  to  speak  blasphemy,  I  would  a'maist  say  he  was  wicket 
that  he  might  be  wise.  0  he  was  a  denierate  worldly  creature,  thinking  to 
make  himself  a  something  between  a  goa  and  devil — a  spirit  that  would  hae  a 
dominion  over  the  spirits  o'  men — ^and  make  the  earth  a  third  estate  'tween 
heaven  and  hell. 

MULLION. 

A  new  idea,  Hogg — and  the  thing  ia  not  an  impossibility.  Do  we  not  see, 
every  now  and  then,  a  genius  arise,  whosie  energies  afleet  the  whole  dementi 
of  mind,— changing  tt^  currents  of  cpinion,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  power^ 
influencing  and  governing  the  thoughta,  and,  by  consequence,  the  will  and 
actions  of  mankind. 

VOETH. 

Po !  None  of  your  mysteries  now — Put  Hogg's  thought  into  plain  lan- 
guage, and  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  Lora  Byron  was  ambitious,  and 
chose  literature  for  the  field  of  his  fame. 

MULLION. 

Not  so  fast,  old  one — I  could  build  a  theory  on  the  Shepherd's  notion — Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  there  has  bem  another  rebellion  among  the  angels,  and 
that  they  have  been  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  entered  into  certain  human  forma 
— may  not  Byron  have  beoi  the  Satan  of  this  secret  insuziection  ? 

NOETH. 

If  what  Medwin  says  be  true,  the  only  s^ts  that  Byron  fell  with  were 
gin  and  water.  w 

HOGG. 

Really  ye're  vera  comical  the  ni^t»  Mr  North.— Oh,  MuUion,  man,  it's  a 
great  pity  you  and  Byron  hadna  been  acquaint ;  there  would  hae  been  a  brave 
ettling  to  see  wha  could  say  the  wildest  or  the  dieadfu'est  thin|;8 — for  he  had- 
na fear  either  o'  man  or  woman— >bttt  would  hae  his  joke  and  jeer,  harm  wha 
it  n)ight  Did  ye  ever  hear  Terry  tell  what  happened  wi'  him  and  ane  o'  the 
players  behint  the  scenes  o'  Drury  Lane  ae  night — that  there  was  a  stramash 
among  the  actors  anent  a  wife  who  had  miabeluved  at  Coveul  QvcAfiti.  "-^  ^^ 
I  been  Harris,"  said  my  lord,  "  I  mofM  Yivtt  caraedi  Vex  wvX,  ^  ^^'Vss'Mfcr  — 
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**  And  had  I  been  her/'  replied  tiiat  birkj  Fanny  Kelly,  <«  I  would  hare 
put  on  breedies,  and  challenged  your  lordihi|k''*^<  In  ^t  case,  Misa  Kdly," 
quo'  he,  ^*  I  might  hayciConndevBd  whether  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to 
turn  sansculoite,  and  accept  the  chdkngi^** 

MULLION. 

Mind  your  glass,  Jem ;  a  little  more*" — 

HOOG. 

And  there  was  another  funny  thing  o'  his,  till  a  crueer-loeking  lad,  one  Mr 
Skeffin^n,  that  wrote  a  trageay,  that  was  called  "  The  Mysterious  Bride,"— 
the  whilk  thing  made  the  Times  newspaper  for  once  witty — ^for  it  said  no 
more  oX  than  just  "  last  night  a  play  called  The  Mysterious  Bride,  by  the  Ho« 
nourable  Mr  Sk^ington,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane. — The  piece  was 
damned." — Weel,  ye  see,  it  happened  that  there  wis  a  masquerade  some  nights 
after, — and  Mr  Cam  Hobhouse  gaed  till't,  in  the  disguise  o'  a  Spanish  nun, 
tiiat  had  been  ravished  by  the  French  army— 

MULLION. 

O,  I  remember  it — I  was  there  myseH*— Hob  had  made  up  his  dairy  with  a 
pair  of  Ixndng-^oyes. 

HOOO. 

Weel,  ye  see— Being  there  as  a  misfbrtunate  nun,  he  was  cleekit  wi'  my 
Lord  Byron ;  and  Mr  SJceffington,  compasslonatiog  the  situation  of  tile  artifi- 
cial young  woman,  in  a  most  discreet  and  sentimental  manner,-:— was  greatly 
moyed  by  the  history  o'  her  vayishment.  Who  is  she  ?  said  that  unfcHtunate 
author  to  my  Lord,— but ''  The  Mysterious  Bride,'^.  was  a'  the  satia&ction  he 
got  for  his  ayilitjr*  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  he  was  a  fearless  creature,  and 
spared  neither  firiend  nor  foe,  so  that  ne  had  dominion.— -But,  od !  I  liket  him 
■■  if  he  had  been  my  ahi  Billy,  lor  a'  that 

ffmtm'  Odoheett. 
Good  bye    good  bye— I'm  off  in  half  an  hoar  per  eoaeh,  and  have  Ml  time 
to  say  mere. 

Sit  down  while  you  are  here,  at  all  events.    Fill  your  glass. 

ononinTT. 
Small  need  of  advising  that 

KORTH. 

Give  us  a  parting  chaunt 

OnOHIRTT* 

With  all  my  ^irit 

Faifwell,  fioewell,  b^;garly  Scotland'^ 

Vera  civil,  that    My  certie,  lad,  ye're  no  blate. 

ODOHEETY. 

Bleat-»gnint    Hold  your  tongue. 

1. 
Farewell,  fiurewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 

CM  sod  htmflj  poor  cottBtne» 
Jf  ever  I  fross  V^ji  border  again, 

The  mncklo  ded  must  carry  me. 
There's  but  one  tree  in  a'  the  land. 

And  that's  the  bonny  gallows  tree. 
Ths  very  novte  look  to  US  south, 

And  wish  thst  diey  had  wings  to  flee. 

Farewdl,  fiurewdl,  beggarly  Seodaadi 

Bross  and  bannocks,  erowdy  and  kale  f 
Wekome,  welcome,  jolly  old  England* 

Lsogbing  lasses  and  foaming  iSe  I 
'Twas  wba^  I  osmt  to  merry  Carlisle, 

That  oat  I  laughed  loud  Uugbterf  Utfss, 
Aad  if  I  eross  the  Sark  again, 

The  mucUs  deil  maaa  mry  me* 


a  •*■  • 

Kiltfld  kimmen%  wi*  carroUy  hais, 
Pipers,  who  beg  that  79^t  boAQuif  would  buy 

A  bawbee's  worth  of  thfir  fainish*d  air ! 
l*d  rather  keep  Cadwallad^'s  goats, 

And  feast  upon  toasted  dieese  and  leeks. 
Than  so  back  again  to  the  beggarly  North, 

To  herd  *mang  loons  with  bottomless  breeks. 

MOETH. 

A  very  polite  ditty^  I  must  say— but,  'pon  honour,  as  a  sturdy  ^t^  I  had 
rather  hear  such  things  as  that,  than  the  idiot  talk  about  the  Modern  Athens. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  in  London,  Sir  Morgan  ? 

ODOHBRTY. 

Business,  diplomatic  and  deep.    Have  you  any  commands  ? 

NORTH. 

Nothing  particular.    Stir  up  the  lads  for  me. 

>  ODOHERTY. 

Foz.  I  shall  certainly  mention  you  at  the  Fig  and  Whistle.  Le  cochon  et souffle. 

HOGG. 

Whanr's  that  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

In  a  certain  spot.  It  is  the  great  resort  of  the  eminent  literary  men  of  Lon- 
don—you  meet  them  all  there  and  at  Sir  Humphrey  Dav/s.  I  shall  setid  you 
a  dissertation  on  the  taverns  of  London — which  I  shall  certainly  make  an  opu$ 
magnum*    II  is  at  present  the  greatest  desideratum  in  oiu:  literature. 

1?0RTR. 

Do  you  go  through  Leeds? 

090H£&TT. 

Yes.    Why? 

NORTH. 

You  will^  of  course,  call  on  Alaric  Watts.  You  will  find  him  in  Commer- 
cial Street* 

ODOHERTY, 

I  know  the  ground.  Leeds  is  a  dirty  town ;  but  the  devil's  in  the  dice,  if 
you  could  not  raise  a  tumbler  of  twist  somewhere  or  otiier  in  it. 

NORT-H. 

Tell  Watts  that  I  have  receifed  his  very  pretty  Literary  Souvekie. 

MULUON. 

Is  it  good  ? 

KORTH. 

The  litersry  Souvenir  is  a  very  graceful  and  agreeable  book,  both  inside 
and  outside,  and  does  infinite  crtm  both  to  the  editor  and  publiabera^ 

ODQHERTY. 

Some  of  our  friends— Croly,  Delta,  and  Davie  Lyndsay,  I  see^  coutributQ  to 
it  some  capital  pieces — and  you  too,  Jemwy^ 

HOOG. 

Yes,  I  wrote  some  havers  about  ^riea. 

XQRTH, 

No,  James,  it  is  not  havers,  it  is  a  clever  writing.  But  this  I  tell  you,  that 
you  ndll  be  known  in  fhture  ages,  not  by  such  things,  but  your  great  works — 
your  truly  xreat  and  important  works  in  prose  and  rhymie — the  Chaldee  MS., 
and  the  Left-handed  Fiddler.  They  wiu  be  feeerded  in  the  inscription  on 
your  tomb,  to  be  erected  at  Altrive,  in  the  year  2094. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  Hogg,  you  will  shine  among  ^e  bards  of  bonny  Scotland. 

HOGG. 

Hand  yer  tongue  anent  bonny  Scotland,  after  the  blaek^;uard  sang  ye  hae 
jnat  blethered  out. 

ODOHERTY. 

Do  not  be  angry.  Shepherd,  and  I  A^B  make  you  blessed  by  a  French  song 
in  praise  of  it;  written  by  Monaiettr  do  Vdtair^,  a  man  ibr  whom  I  have  par- 
tienkr  respect. 
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HOOO. 

Ou^  a7^  Voltaire  was  a  man  of  precee^  judgm^t — So  gire  us  his  saug. 

ODOHERTT  StflgS* 

Valedioo,  Scotia,  tibi, 

Mendica,  egens,  frigida  gens  ; 
Diabolus  me  repoitet  ibi 

Si  unquam  tibi  sum  redieng. 
Arbor  unuf  nascitur  ibi, 

Isque  patibulus  est  deoens. 
Bos  ipse  Aastrum  suspidt,  sibi 

Alas  ut  fugeret  cupiens. 

2. 

Vale,  vale,  Scotia  mendica, 

Avenae,  siliquae,  crambe,  far ! 
Ridentes  virgines,  Anglia  aatiqua, 

Salvete,  et  zythum  cui  nil  est  par ! 
Cum  redirem  Carlilam  lactam 

Risu  excepi  effuso  ter, 
Si  unquam  Sarcam  rediens  petam 

Diabole  ingens !  tu  me  fer  1 

a 

Vale  popellus  tunicatus 
^      Grinibus  crassis,  et  cum  his 
Tibicen  precans  si  quid  afflat&s 

FameUci  emere  asse  vis ! 
Capros  pascerem  Cadwalladero, 

Cui  cibus  ex  cepis  et  caseo  fit, 
Potius  quam  degam  cum  populo  fero, 

Cui  vestis  sine  fundo  sit. 

HOOG. 

Ay^  there's  something  in  that.   The  remark  ahout  popular  fair,  O,  in  the 
last  line  amaist^  is  vera  gude  indeed. 

'  NORTH. 

Get  married,  ODoherty,  before  you  return^  and  bring  us  back  Lady  Morgan. 
All  my  contributors  are  getting  married. 

MULLION. 

Yes,  faith,  but  not  all  with  e^ual  luck.    Buller  was  not  so  very  happy  f 

NORTH. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  I  like  that  lad  Buller. 

MULLION. 

There's  a  gayish  song  on  the  subject.    Shall  I  sing  it? 

NORTH,  HOGG,  ODOHERTT. 

By  aU  means. 

MULLION  sings. 

THE  CRABSTICK. 

Air — The  Oreen  Immortal  Shamrock. 

Through  Britain's  isle  as  Hymen  stray'd 

Upon  his  ambling  pony. 
With  Buller  sage,  in  wig  array'd. 

To  act  as  cicerone. 
To  them  full  many  a  spouse  forlorn 
Complain'd  of  guineas  squander'd. 
Of  visage  torn,  and  breeches  worn. 
And  thus  his  godship  ponder'd— 
Oh,  the  Crabstick  !  tiie  green  immortal  Crabstick 
111  insure 
A  fasting  cure 
In  jRusfiia's  native  Crabstick ! 
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With  magic  wand  he  struck  the  earthy 

And  straight  his  conjuration 
Gave  that  same  wholesome  sapling  hirth. 

The  husband's  consolation ;, 
Dispense,  quoth  he^  thou  l^al  man. 

This  new-discoyer'd  treasure. 
And  let  thy  thumb's  capacious  span 
Henceforward  fix  its  measure. 
Oh,  the  Crahstick !  the  green  immortal  Crabstick 
Long  essay'd 
On  jilt  and  jade 
Be  Buller's  magic  Crabstick ! 

The  olive  branch,  Minerva's  boon. 

Betokens  peace  and  quiet. 
But  'tis  sage  Hymen's  ^ift  alone 

Can  quell  domestic  riot ; 
For  'tis  a  maxim  long  maintain'd 

By  doctors  and  logicians. 
That  peace  is  most  securely  gain'd 
By  armed  politicians. 
'    Oh,  the  Crabstick !  the  green  immortal  Crabstick  ! 

Its  vigorous  shoot 

Quells  all  dispute. 

The  wonder-working  Crabstick ! 

In  idleness  and  youthful  hours. 

When  graver  thoughts  seem  stupid. 
Men  fly  to  rose  and  myrtle  bowers 

To  worship  tiny  Cupid ; 
But  spliced  for  life,  and  wiser  grown. 

Dog-sick  of  sighs  and  rhyming, 
They  haunt  the  crab-tree  bower  alone. 
The  laEify  shrine  of  Hymen. 
Oh,  the  Crabstick  1  the  green  immortal  Crabstick  ! 
Love  bestows 
The  useless  rose. 
But  Hymen  gives  the  Crabstick ! 

NORTH. 

Bravo !  Very  well  indeed.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  have  no  need  of 
using  his  specific. 

OnOHEETY. 

I  can't  stay  another  minute.  Good  bye.  Keep  up  the  fun,  my  old  fellows, 
and  console  yourselves  as  well  as  you  can. 

HOGG. 

Take  care  of  yourself,  ODoherty,  in  the  great  vanity  fair  of  Lunnun.  Dinna 
let  your  eye  or  your  tongue  seduce  }rou  to  sin  or  disgrace— dinna  consort  wi' 
drunken  loons,  or  ne'er-do-weel  hizzies,  but  wi'  douoe,  orderly,  quiet-like 
people,  like  the  editor  and  myself. 

ODOHERTY. 

H«ve  not  time  to  hear  a  sermon.    Adieu. 

^Eant,  The  MaiUcoach  horn  is  heard  sounding  from  the  head  of 
Leith  Walk,  The  company  listen  in  tender  silence,  and  wiping 
a  tear  from  the  eye,  brew  a  bowl  of  punch. 
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WORXS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON: 


The  Rer.  W.  L.  Bowles  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  Reply  to  soioe  Observatioqs 
of  Mr  Roscoe,  in  his  recent  edition  of 
Pipe's  Works, 

It  is  stated  that  Madame  de  Oenlis  is 
preparing  for  the  pressMemoirs  of  her  Life, 
which  will  occupy  four  volumes  8vo. , 
.  Archdeacon  Cox  has  nearly  read^  for 
puhUcation  the  History  of  tlie  AdmimstriH 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  PeUiam^ 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  with  Pri- 
vate and  Original  Correspondence,  fromp 
1743  to  1754.  This  work,  which  will  he 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  will  contain  a  por- 
trait of  Mr  Pelham. 

Stemmata  Anglicana,  or  a  Miscellaneous 
Collection  of  Genealogy ;  shewing  the  de- 
/  scent  of  numerous  eminent  and  baronial 
families,  whereof  neither  Dugdale,  CoUins, 
Bdmondson,  nor  any  other  peerage  writer, 
has  hitherto  made  mention.  By  T.  C* 
Banks,  author  of  *'  The  Dormant  and  Ex- 
tinct Baronetage  of  England,"  &c  &o. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman  will  shortly  pub^ 
Ush  a  course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year ;  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  families.  In  one 
large  volume. 

Specimens  (selected  and  translated)  of 
the  Ljrric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Emperors  of  the  Suabian  Dynasty. 
Illustrated  by  similar  specimens  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  other  eontempory  "Lyric 
Schools  of  Europe.  With  liistoricd,  criti- 
cal, and  biograpnical  remarks. 
,  Mrs  Opie  has  in  tlie  press  a  worl^  enti- 
tled Illustrations  of  Lying  in  all  its  Branch- 
es. 

.Mr  Winsoir  is  ;^epaTing  foj:  publication 
an  Appeal  to  the  Public  oh  the  Origm,  In- 
troduction, and  Progress  of  Gas-Lighting 
in  England,  France,  &c. 

The  Re^.  Mr  Fry's  History  of  the  Chris- 
dan  Church  win  shortly  appear. 

Mr  Faulknei  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  by  subscription  a  South-West 
View  of  the  New  Gothic  Church  erf  St 
Luke,  Chelsea ;  from  an  or^nal  drawii^. 
An  Epistle  to  Archdeacon  Nar^,  V.  r- 
of  th^  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  ^om 
R.  P.  Polwhell,  an  honorary  associate. 
Written  at  Newl)m  Vicarage,  near  Fruro. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine ;  liis- 
torical,  practical,  and  descriptive.  By 
John  Farey,  Jun..  Engineer,  1  vol.  4to. 
With  illustrative  plates  and  cuts. 

Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life, 
Literature,  and  Self-Knowledge.  By  S|r 
S.  £.  iBrydges^  Bart  &c.  8cc. 


Mrs  H.  More  is  preparing  for  publica. 
tion,  Thoughts  on  the  Importance  and 
Universal  Obligation  of  Prayer,  selected 
by  herself  from  various  parts  of  her  pub- 
lished volumes.  In.  one  volume,  foolsc^ 
8vo. 

The  Opinion  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  Three  Fkst  Centuries,  on  the  necessi^ 
of  believing  that  Ottr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  True  God.  Translated  from  the  Lfi- 
tin  <rf  Bishop  BulL  By  the  Rev.  T.  Ran.. 
kin. 

Mr  J.  Cornish  has  in  the  press  a  View 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Salmon  and 
Channel  Fisheries,  and  of  the  Statute  Laws 
by  which  they  are  regulated- 

A  work,  entitled  Revelations  of  the  Dead 
Alive,  is  announced  for  publication. 

A  Voyage,  performed  m  the  years  1822- 
23-24 ;  containing  an  Examination  of  the 
Antartic  Sea  to  the  74th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  a  Visit  to  Terra-del- Fuega,  wi^  a 
Particular  Account  of  the  Inhabitanta.  By*' 
James  WeddeU,  Esq. 

Tal^  Nov^,  and  Miscellanies.  By 
Mar^  Edgeworth. 

Muscologia  Britannica;  containing  the 
Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  «ys- 
tematically  arranged  and  described ;  with 
plates  iHustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
genera  and  species.  By  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  F.R.S.  A.S.L.  &c.  and  Thomas 
Taylor,  M.D.  M.R.LA.  and  F.L.S.  &c 
In.  8vo,  with  plates. 

The  Moral  Government  of  God  Vindi- 
cated in  Observations  on  the  Sjrstem  of 
Theology  taught  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Charles,  Pl3nB0uth.  By  Isaiah 
3irt. 

Jlien  Wun  Shoo;  or,  Chinese  Moral 
Maxims ;  With  a  free  and  verbal  transla- 
tion, affording  examples  of  the  grammnd- 
cal  structure  of  the  language.  CQm]^iled 
by  J.  P.  Davics,  F.R.S. 

The  Twentythhd  Number  of  F6sbroke*s 
Encyclopedia  of  Antiquideii  is  on  the  c!« 
of  publication. 

Village  Lawyer ;  or.  Every  Englishman 
hU  own  Attorney.    By  Henry  Cooper. 

A  History  of  Art,  and  Biography  of  its 
Professors.    By  George  Soane. 

An  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Ap- 
paratus and  Instruments  employed  in  the 
various  Operations  of  Philosophical  and 
Experimental  Chemistry. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Newcome  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
It  will  be  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
and  a  portrdt  of  the  archbishop  wiU  ac- 
company the  memoir. 
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Thivek  in  Ruisla  Proper,  the  Krimea, 
the  Caucasus,  aii,d  Georgia.    B7  Jftobert. 
hyjii^  M.D.  F«L.i$.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  &c.  Ac  &c  ^c.    In  two 
.voluQies,  8vo» 

'  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing, 
i^at  by  his  M^tety^s  special  command, 
will  be  publishea,  early  in  the  ensuing 
f^f  in  one  volume  4to,  JoakKis  Mil* 
ITOnii  An^  Ve  Doctri^a  Christia- 
na,'Libri  duo  posthumi,  nunc  primum 
Typis  ^andati;  edente  C.  R.  Sumner, 
Bf  •  A.  At  the  same  time  will  be  pubUiih- 
ed,  uniform  with  the  above,  a  Trestise  on 
^ristian  Doctrine,  by  John  Milton,  trans* 
'lated  from  the  original  by  Charles  R.  Suip- 
ner,  M.^  Librarian  and  Historioffrapher 
Ao  his  Majesty,'  an^  Prebendary  of  Wor« 
cester*  This  important  and  interesting  post« 
humous  work  of  Milton,  and  the  Transla- 
,tion,  are  now  printing  at  ^e  Cambridge 
University  Pre^ 

TheHistorjr  of  Origins,  forming  a  oel- 
;tection  of  antiquities,  important  historical 
.facts,  singular  customs,  political  and  social 
institutions,  and  national  rites  and  pecvu 
.l^ti^,  &C.  &C.  is  now  in  the  press. 

The  Lectures  p^Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  Bart 
F*  R-  S.  Surgeon  to  the  King,  &c.  &c  oa 
]tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery; 
with  additional  Notes  and  Cases,  by  Pre- 
.derick  Tyrrdl,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St  Th4* 
ixias*8  Hospital,  and  to  the  London  Oph- 
thalmic Infirmary. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Grant*s  Histoijr 
of  ^e  English  Church  and  Sects,  fringing 
^^wn  the  narrative  to  1810. 

Mr  Bliss  has  in  the  press,  a  Practiqjl 
Tr^tise  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  a  descriptio^ 
of  all  the  best  Fruits  in  cultivation. 

Brief  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Ma« 
pagement  and  Improvement  pf  Gra^s 
Land,  as  far  as  irelates  to  irrigatkm,  wiq* 
terjiooding,  and  graining,  by  C  C.  Wes- 
tern, M.  P. 

Air  Gilbert  has  in  the  press.  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  qf  the  kite  Rev. 
Edward  Williams,  D.  D. ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, including  remarks  on  important 
parts  of  Theological  Sdence,  in  1  volun^ 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr  Fawciett*s 
'Essay  on  Anger;  to  which  is  prefixed^a 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Alice  Aflan  ;  ^e  Country  Town ;  and 
other  Tales.  By  Alexander  Wilson.  Popt 
Bro. 

The  Writei^s  Clerk,  or  the  Humours  of 
the  Scottish  Metropolis ;  in  3  vols. 

SerOKMisand  Charges,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in  God,  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middle- 
tOD,  D.  Delate  Lor4  JBish^  of  CakutU ; 
.  jiith.  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Henry  Ki^e 
Bonney,  D.D.  Ardideacon  of  Bedford. 
With  poriiait,  Ak*  are  in  the  press. 

In  Uie  press.  Lasting  Imprett«9M»  « 
.  KoveL    By  Mrt  Joamuk  Caiejr. 

VOL.XVL 


An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
By  WilUam  Kirby,  M.  A.  F.  R.  8.  and 
L-S. ;  and  WiUiam  Spence,  Esq.  F.L. S. 
In  8vo.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates, 
and  portraits  of  the  Authors.  Vols.  III» 
and  IV.  to  complete  the  work. 

The  WlioIeWorkspf  Edward  Reynoldfl| 
J>.I>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  now  first 
collected,  in  6  vols.  Svo.  (uniformly  with 
the  Works  of  Bishops  TavK>r  and  Beve- 
-ridg^ ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
Alexander  Chalmers,  Esq.  and  a  findf 
engraved  portrait. 

The  second  Number  of  a  New  Series  of 
Oriffbal  Sketches,  after  the  style  of  Mor- 
land ;  hj  Mr  Campion. 

lyi r  ugo  Foscolo  has  isfuel  proposals 
for  publiwingfby  subscription,  the  Ancient 
Italian  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices, 

A^*<^i^<I  9^nes  of  Highwavs  and  By- 
ways, or  Tales  of  the  Roed-Sioe. 

A  second  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings 
are  also  preparing  for  the  presk. 

A|i  Account  of  a  Twenty  Months  R^ 
^si^ence  in  Colombia.  By  Captain  Charles 
Cochrane. 

Old  Heads  upon  Young  Shoulders,  a 
Dramatic  Sketch. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary.  The 
ninth  volume  of  the  Annual  Biogn^hj 
^d  Obituary  is  in  course  of  prq>aration. 

In  the  press,  an  Outinian  Lecture  oo 
the  Drama,  shewing  it  in  a  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  adapted  lo  the  variety  of 
luman  taste  and  genius. 

Memoirs  of  C<Hint  S^ur,  Ambassador 
fit>m  France  to  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
"irritten  by  himself. 

The  Whole  Works  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knight,  M.  D.  of 
Non^ch;  widi  critical  and  explanatory 
^otes  and  Observations,  by  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Dean  Wren,  Lefebvre,  Keck, 
^oltkenius,  and  others.  To  which  will  be 
prefixed,  the  Life  ot*  the  Author^  by  Dr 
Johnson  ;  with  copious  and  interesting  ad- 
ditions. The  whole  carefully  revised,  col- 
lated in  many  instances  with  original  MSS. 
and  interspersed  with  Notes  and  Observa- 
tbns,  by  S.' Wilkin,  F.L. 8.  and  Mem- 
Jber  of  the  Wemerian  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. ^ 

A  work  is  in  the  press,  entitled,  Don 
Esteban,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Spaniard.  Writ- 
ten by  himself.  ' 

Dublin  University  Prize  Poems,  with 
Spanish  and  German  Ballads,  are  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Mr  Deunes  of 
Trinity  College 

Walladmoor^  freely  translated  fioni  the 
English  of  Walter  Sdott,  transUtcd  from 
the  German,  is  in  the  press. 

]|j[r  W.  T.  Brande  has  in  the  preaa  a 
Manual  of  Huumacy,  \§.  1  vol*  Ovo. 
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EDINBUBQH. 

11m  Leaind  of  Ovnhr* ;  riih  oilMt  SmuaniMlKniagibcWariFrtiidiHU 

lane  post  Bra.  Bt  0«orn «,  fdibbari^.                         •, 

Spcadilj  wfll  1m  pobiyud  in  one  t»-  He  Lyre ;  f  callectii»  of  the  ■pow-i^ 

lame  Sto,  Emm*,  l.ilcnty  end  FbibiK^  prored'EDglidi,  Iriih,  •ndSoQtdA&ii)^ 

^dol,  viA  ■  Bir^Me*  in  Venc    Bj  J^ndeal  uul  ModeriL  Vol.  J[L 

w:  8.  NordwDU,  Edlior  of  the  OIiuow  A  TreMiie  on  the  htr'ot  Peitnenlpp. 

Free  Ftcm,  Ibnieify  of  theliODdon  Ma-  ~    "          -     ■    —                       ~ 
glxtne.  ■ 
''neBnefdopMIili  bf  YtFDlli,  or  a  Sum. 
IDliy  of  Oenenl  LhentdTe,  Arti,  and  Sin< 
cncea,  in  fbui  ToUmea  poM  9to,  with  En*' 


]UQNTHI<y  I-IST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDO^, 

AHtKiurnn.  '"  Bofxvi. 

'Aiten'e  AntiqultiM  ud  BittMj   <rf         An  Intfodoctloo  to  Engtiab  Qotaiir; 
EAmbetbl  !tkrtl.Svo.  15*.  upon  b  new  metbod.   By  the  Ber.  J,  M. 

BuCE,  M.  A.  ISmo.  5i. 
r      '  NuoTO   Dizionario,  Italianp-Iaglfsf^ 
Ingl^M-Itsliano,  con  Tradus^oe  Fiwi- 
;     cese'  di  St£(uio  Egidio  Petr6nj,  86ciode}- 
ia  Grande  AMademui  Italia  no,  E  Di  Gi^ 
vaani  OaTeoiMtrc    Vol&ne  prima.    Sj.1, 
I     16'. 

LioMd  Drawing!  and  Jntroduotion  to 

Geonetiyi  ta  taugbt  in  the  I^scaMriiii 

.    Sctioali  of  Etance.    Xranilatcd  Avm  tb« 

I     Ji'reiicli  of  M.  Francnur,  be,  Paris.    5*. 

Afiyuoptic'Uible.ortheSpaaiahGnm. 

i^nr,  and  of  all  the  difflcultiei  wbich  the 

SfMnifh  language  can  present.     By  Mr 

Fernindet,  -  On  ■  ttMet  3a.|  in-a  caw 

49.  6d. 
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Tbe  SpADisb  Word-Book ;  or.  First 
Step  to  tiie  Spanish  Ltnguage;  on  the 
plan  of  the  <*  French  Word-Book.*'  By 
G.  Gralindo^  a  Native  of  Spain.  Is. 
.  No^II,  o#  Hints  to*  Fluients^  fimr. 
cises  lor.  txciting  tbe  Attention,  and' 
strengthening  the  thinking.  Powers  of 
Chilcieiii  ki  &e  spirit  of  Pestaknzrs  Me- 
thod. 

,  Abreg^  de  THistoire  de  FVance*  depuii 
I^Sstabttssement  ^  la  Monarehie,  jus- 
qu*au  nos  JToars.  Par  M.  des  Carrieres* 
$ewed;  6s.  fUL 

The  Biographical  Class- Book,  consist- 
ipg.  of  36S  Xiessons  in  Uoiveraal  Bipgra-. 
phy,  from  Homer,  to  th^  late  ArthMC 
Yoopgi  By  tbe  Bev.  X  Go(damith.  7r» 
.  An  £s8ay  on  li^iioatbn,  with  a  Chart 
of  Education.  By  the  B>ev.  iohv^  £?ani^ 
LL.D.  Is.  6d.  .  .  . 
.  Ore^k  Gramoiar;  Traaslated  (torn  tbo 
GtriaaB  of  Philip  ButtBiann,  Brofetpor 
|a  the  Universi^  of  Berlin.  Scm 


.'- 


FDiKABXS. 


Part  IV.  of  VioMra  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Belgium  and  Ho)laiid«  Ifom  Drawings  by 
Captam  Batty,  of  the  Grenadi^  Guards^ 
F.R.Si 

.'  Fksturefqife  Views  of  the  Principal 
Monuments  of  Pere  la  La  Chaise*  By 
Thomas  Serres.  4to.  I1.I,  Is. 
\  Tbe  Art  of  Dravring  On  StOne,  giving 
» fuU  ekplanatum  of  the  various  styles, 
of  the  different  methods  to  be  employed 
^,  ensure  success,  imd  of  the  modes  of 
eonecting  as  well  as  of  tbe  several  causes^ 
of  fiulure^  By  C  HulUnanideL  Imperial 
8vo.  2Q  Platesi  |mce  1^  bds. 
,  British  Galleries  of  Paintuig  and  Scalp- 
lure^  &c»&c  BirtL  12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  illustrated  on  a  Popular 
Pkm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  A  new 
edition.  I2mo.  14ia. 

HISTO&Y. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  England, 
hy  the  Normans^  its  Causes  and  Conse^ 
^uences.  In  3  vols.  8vo. 
.  A  Htftory  of  the  F^f^nch  Revohition, 
accompanied  by  a  History  of  tbe  Revo- 
iutmd  of  1335,  or  of  the  States-General 
4Mider  King  John.  Thmslated  from  the 
French  of  A.  Thiers  and  Felix  Bodln. 
In  8vo. 

.  The  Second  Volume  of  The  History 
of  the  kite  War  ur  Spain  aad^  Portugal. 
\By  Robert  Southey. 

LAW. 

Vols.  1.  IL  and  III.  a  Seliction  ef 
^eoedents,  ftom  tbe  bestmodem  asftnu- 
•eript  CoHiciions,  and  Drafts  of  actual 
J>ractioeb  JI^W.  M.  Bytbewood,  Es^ 
of  Lincoln's-Ian^  Bstrrister  at  Law.  L.i, 

An  Abstract  of  tht  Actt  of  dthoflSed. 


IV.  rehitive  to  the  Cuetoms  and  Eaeiie ; 
forming  a  Supplement  to  the  Laws  and 
Duties  of  the  Customs  and  Eicise,  pub*' 
lished  in  October^  1823;  and  now  coati-  '■ 
nocd  to  ^e  5£h  "of  August  1S24  Bf 
Robert  BHis,  of  tfa^  Long*  Roow;  Cu^ 
torn  Houses  London*  2s.  ^  '  '^ 

A  Statement  of  Two  Cases,  decide  in* 
Trinity  Terii^,  1824.  Tbe  one  in  the. 
Court  of  Kixig*s  Benqh,  the  King  t>crilus> 
the.  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  the  <othen 
in  the  Arches'  Court  of  Canterbury^ 
John  Ga^es,  £sqi.  seccetiMy^  ^  BiiMp 
of  Peterbormivsli*  Mma  the  ^ev.^  Chamm 
b(^r«,  deich. ,  Ss.  6d.. 

A  Legal Dissertatkm,  sMiwiy  thpt,  mn^ 
cording  to  the  esistuig  kmr^  a  debcot  Jrifty 
be  aneated  o»meaae  ptoceaofir  lees  tiMiit 
Jml&^    By  Chailes  FsteMdoM;  OSeqfr      ' 
9  MRmiaatE  MM9  mummfii     <^  ^ -r 

.  VoL  IL  which  eoflil^lecea  thrwwHi^'of 
Bkhat's  ^tencfil  Anatomy^  upplitA  t6 
Bhyskdogy  iftd  thf  FiaitMW'of  MtdMm^ 
tmnshited  from  tho  hut  fVench  edit&»v<*^ 
by  Consliaiit  Coffjm.  RevfiM  and  cbr^ 
i>ected  by  George  Calvert,  MMtiherof 
the  Royal  College  of  Sumeons,  &e.  Idi." 
6d.  -"    "/    ;    ' 

Original  Cases,  with  Diss#clu>M  anil 
Observattons, iliustratingilie  Use  6t too 
Stethoscope  aad  PeocusSon  m-tho  mig* 
nosis  of  piseasea  of  the  C^est^  akor 
CoDUtteRtariesou  the  saaie^jects^  8e>-? 
lected  and  translated,  Ihua  AvaabroggeVi 
Corvisart,  Laeaaef^and«^iSv  9y^» 
Forbes,  JMLD.  Phyaksiaa  |o.a>e4auetwt* 
t«r  DiH»ensaiy#  With  Plstei,  JOs.     f  (V 

The  Anatoqsy  of  «ho  Ania,  adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Students ;  comptMng  IK4 
lectmns  with  regard  to  the  Method  to  be 
pursued  in  Hs^Disseotioi^  conformable  ta 
the  mode  practised  by  moat  Anatomists, 

A  Short  Treatise  tm  the  Seetioii  of  the 
PlDOstate  Ghmd  in  Lithotomy ;  with  aa 
Explanation  of  a  safe  and  easy  method  of 
comhieting  the*  operation,  on  the  prineU 
pies  of  Qieseldeii.  By  C.  Aeton  Key» 
Surgeon  to  Goy*s  Hospital.  it(V'Mat^ 
12s. 

Advke  on  Dicit  and  Rc^ghnen.  B/  a 
Fhysiekm.  2s. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Casesi  selected 
daring  a  practice  of  38  yeatv.  By  £d^ 
WBr4  JGMeffe,  Qaeen  S^t.  8vo.  1:6k. 

A  Practical  Treatise  ob  Htemoithoidi^ 
0r  Pi(?s,  StHeturei^  &c  By  George  Cul- 
vert.   8b.  ^. 

Observattont  on  Fever.  By  Roheit 
Wade,  Member  of  the  jRoyal  College  o^ 
SOfgeoas,  and  Apothecaiy  to  the  WesU 
minster  Bispensaiy.  4s;  od. 

Commentaries  on  Diseaset  0(  the  Stoi 
mftph  and  Bow«|e  of  Children.  By  Rob* 
ley  DaalisoB,  M.  !)•  Stc.  ?5(J.         V, 


It 
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MMMiil»'MtihM«(,cr  ■  MwKqa  Joe- 
l»t  Deok^  forihe  iis#of  Students)  sdapU 
ed  to  the  hat  edition  of  th«  PtMrmaco*. 
pMfai  Loodineati^  By  £b  JU  8uider% 
Sttifreon.    5< 

Pmctieftl  Obwrtatioiis  on  8trtctai«» 
and  other  disenies  of  the  Urethra.  4th 
ediUoo.    By  WiUitm  Renou. 

MlW^LLANIBS. 

the  Literary  Souvenir ;  or.  Cabinet  of 
Poetry  and  Romance.     Edited  by  Mr 
Alorie  A.  Watts.    Independently  of  a 
prmtt  variety  of  opleadid  iltastrationt,  dO^ 
signed  by  Fielding,  Broekedon,  Naah, 
CorbouMt  Wright,  0u^  and  other  emU 
neat  artist^  and  engmred  (all  in  the  line 
manner,  in  the  most  finislied  style  of  the 
mU)  by  ileatfa,  Finden,«tc.&c  &e.  This 
voIuQse  contain*  about  seventy  articles 
(prose  Tales  and  FOems,)  from  the  pens 
of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
Besides  several  anonymdus  eontribntions 
from  distinguiriied  sooives,  the  pages  of 
the  Literary  ^uvenir  have  been  enrich- 
ed with  original  prodnctions^  in  prose 
and  verse,  by  Shr  Walter  Scott,  Bart. ; 
Thoflias  Osmpbdlf  Esq. ;  Jiames  Mont- 
gomery, Esq. ;  Mn  Hemans;  the  Rev. 
C   R.  Matudn;  the   Rev.  W^   Lisle 
Bdwles;  James  Hogg;  Alton  Oinning- 
liam,  Xfc  £.  L.  authoress  of '  The  Impvo- 
viaatrice;'  the  Rev.  G.  Ckoly;  the  Arch- 
deacon Wrangfaam,  the  author  of  *-  May 
yott  UIm  it;'  the  Rev.  C  C.  Colton, 
an^orOf*LB6oB;*  AlarieA.  Watts;  J. 
H.  Wifl^n,  Esq. ;  William  Read,  Esq. ; 
Mrs  Opie;  Delta,  (of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gadne ;)  Ti  K.  Hervey,  Esq. ;  David 
Lindsay,  Esq.  author  of  ■  Dramas  of  the 
Ancient  World;*  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale; 
R.  Snllhrmn,  Esq. ;  the  Editor  of  the  Li* 
tenuy  Gazette;  Mrd  Comwell  Baron 
Wilson ;  the  late  Ismael  FItaadam ;  the 
Revl  K  W.  Bernard ;  the  late  Herbert 
Knewles,  &e.  he^  &d.  In  addition  to  ten 
bigfaiy  inished  line  engravhigs,  and  two 
el^ifant  and  appropriate  external  embel- 
li^ments,  the  Literary  Souvenir  contidns 
^ree  plates  of  iac-simiies  of  the  hand- 
writing of  upwards  of  thirty  living  Poets. 
The  Work,  whk;hb  dosely  but  beauti- 
fhlly  printed  (with  ornament  covers  and 
gilt  leaves,)  contains  upwards  of  four 
hundred  pages.     Price  12s. 

Dr  Watt's  BtbilothecaBritannica.  The 
last  Part,  whtdi  completes  the  Worlt 

Tlie  West  Indies  aa  they  Are;  or,  a 
Real  Picture  of  Slavery,  but  move  parti- 
«Ulariy  as  it  eatists  In  the  Ishmdiof  Ja- 
mdca.  By  a  Clergyman. 
-  A 'Manual  of  Pyvotcchny;  or,  a  Fa* 
miliar  System  of  Recreative  Fireworks. 
ByO.  Wi  Mortimer.     58. 

Tho.  Confessions  of  a  Oamestef^  ^  The 
-end  of  these  things  is  death."    7s» 


The. East  InM  MiHtaiy  GUeoikr, 
(P^t  the  First  and  Part  «ho  Seenttd^)' 
containing  the  Services  of  O^neral  Mid 
Field  Officers  of  the  Indian  AMoy;  Bf 
the  Editor  of  the « Royal  Militaiy  Calen- 
dar;' under  the  sanction  of,  andidedieniii 
by  express  permission  to  the  Hononrn-- 
btc.the  Court  of  Directors,  bemitifol^ 
printed  in  two  large  4to  vohimes.  fVico 
£;5'extrn  boards,  or  L.8,ieB.  each  But. 

An.  Article  for  the  Quarterly  Review. 
By  WiUiatn  Hone.  '. 

The  Parliamentary  Speeches  of  Lefd 
Byron.  Mnted  fipoin  the  Copies  prepa- 
red  by  his  Lofd^  for  PnUieatiDa.  S». 
6d.r 

The  Trial  of  Mr  BMUitlerof  for  Far^ 
gery  >  with  his  Defence,  and  many  inte- 
resting particulara- relative  to  that  unfor^ 
tunate  gentleman.  Is. 
'  Conversations  of  Lord  Byion.  Be- 
tailingthe  principal  Oecunences  of 'Ma 
Private  Lifo,  his  Opinkma  on  Society^ 
Manners,  Literatnre,  and  Literary  Men. 
Being  the  substance  of  a  Journal  kept 
during  a  Residence  with  his  Lordsh^  at 
Pisa,  in  the  Years  1S81  and  1880.  By 
Thomas  Medwin,  Esq.  Svo.     ISf^ 

Maxims  of  Robert  Lord  Waidmnn, 
eoasewhile  Chief  Maglstnle  of  Lendon. 
Is. 

fiSBOB  Basilike,  tfie  Poortiaictare  of 
his  Sacred  Majes^  in  his  Solitvdes  and 
Safiferftigs.    Mew  edition.     7s.  Sd. 

The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  A)e&  Fleteker^ 
Minister  of  Albion  Chapel,  MooriiMs» 
before  the  United-  Associate  Synod. 
Edited  hy  a  Member  of  SyMd.    Ss.    * 

The  Coostitntion  of  Friendly  SOdetie^ 
upon  legal  and  8ci<mtiie  pvincipltesy  'Cx- 
emplifted  by  the  Rules  and  Tid>les  of  Cal- 
colatioii,  adopted  under  the  adv&oe  And 
approbation  of  WiUiam  Morgan,  Esq. 
F.  R.  &  and  William  iWend,  ikq.  A.  M. 
Second  edition.  '  By  the  Reverrad  John 
Thomas  Becher,  M.  A.  Pkebendait  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  Sonthwetl.    Ss. 

An  Outline  Sketch  of  a  New  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  a 
Christian  Philoseiriier.    8s. 

PhNseedings  of  an  Inquiry  and  Ibives- 
tigation^  by  Major- General  Cedd,  hia 
Afiijesty's  Superintcndoit  ^and  CoMsan  ■ 
der-in-Chief  at  Honduras,  telativO  to 
Poyals^  &c  Zi^  published  by-  older  of 
the  Magistaatea  of  Hoodofas. 

The  Prose  and  Pactfcal  Worhs  of 
Henry  Kirk  White»  with  a  beantifid  por- 
trait. Proof  impressions  of  the  portrait 
on  Indbi  V^f^f  pi^  8s.  M.  8  vols.  9s. 
The  Natural  Histoff  of  th6  BMe  t  or, 
0  Ascription  of  the  Qaadmpedi»  Birds, 
Fishes*  &c.  nentiened  hi  the  flHered 
Scriptures.  By  Thaddsot 'Mason 
IXD.  of  DMchester,  MaasnchttMtts. 
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teliin^,  'tMnafa^«d  linonl  tlie  German 
of  SmHiienimn.  llltittraeed  with  Enf^tn- 
vfngfl  1iy'Rh<Rls,  RoHs,  aini  Corbould, 
ftom  painthigs  by  J.  Steward,  Esq.  It.  A, 
■Homiige  Aax  Dutiet;  emMlfshed 
with  aiz  superb  EngraYings  from  the  fol- 
k»wHig  subjects-— L*  Amour  Dominatetir 
•ndtlie  Aurora  of  Guido— Hie  Holy  Fa- 
mily of  Rai&elle,  and  the  Mtd*day  of 
Claude  Lorraihe ;  also  two  OrSginal  De* 
signs  by  Thomas  Stothart,  'E»^  R.  A. 

Pftpyro-Plastics ;  or,  the  Art  of  Model- 
Mag  in  Paper;  wHh  ample  directions  to 
4vaw  wkh  a  ruler  and  compass  the  iat 
paper  figure  of  the  object  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  afterwards  to  cut,  fold,  join, 
and  paint  the  samCt 

Select -Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  Bf 
Thomas  Fielding.    5s. 

Der  Freischutz ;  or,  the  Seventh  Bul- 
Itt.  A  Travestte  of  this  Popular  Opera  ; 
wHb  the  Songs,- Music,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  twelve  etchings,  by  George  Cmik- 
sibank^  drawn  by 'an  Amateur.  Price 
5a»  6d. ;  fine  paper,  7s.  6d. ;  coloured, 
8b.  6d. ;  proofs  on  India  paper,  10s. 
'  Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poeticd 
Gennis  of  Lord  ^yren*  By  ^8ir  Egerton 
Brydges^^rt.  9s; 

IVamsbttioiM  and  Imitatiom.  By  the 
anther  of  Ireland,  a  Satire. 

Sdf* Advancement ;  or.  Extraordinary 
Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Great- 
ness; ocempHfied  in  the  Lives  and  His- 
tory of  Adrian  I¥.,  the  Emperor  Basil, 
Riemd  the  THbune,  Alexander  ,V.,  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  Hadrian  VI.,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  TIromas  Lord  Cromwell,  SIxtus 
V.y-^Masanielle,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Doc- 
tor Franklia,-King  of  Svreden.    7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gif- 
Ibrd,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  &e.  on  his  Re- 
ported eiMtatioa  to  the  high  ofiice  of 
Lord  Chancelk»u«(a  repert  of  a  most 
alarming  nature.)  By  Daniel  French, 
£s(|.  BBrrfater^t.Law.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Elementary  Fortification ; 
inehiding  Rules  deduced  from  Experi- 
ments, for  determining  the  Strength  of 
Revetments ;  treated  on  a  plan  of  pecu- 
liar per^icuity.  Second  edition,  with 
plates  and  numerous  diagfama.  By 
Lieut^Colonel  Pluky^  F»R.&  &ek  8  vols» 
L.2,188. 

JUlustrations,  Critical,  Historical,  Bio- 
graphical, and  Miscellaneous,  of  l^els^ 
by  4he  author  «f  Waverley.  By  the  Rev* 
Bidiard  Wanier>  Rector  ef  Oieat  Ghat- 

«euiwats. 

Domestie  Institntes  of  'Kbang  Mo- 
thers. By  Mrs  Tho«aa  Litttle.  To 
wbidi  aia  prefixed,  lastraettaalbr  Self- 
MuMtgament  dufteg  Pregnaaey*  S^the 
late  aif  RkhMPd  Croftt  Bwt;  price 
1%  6d» 


Substaneo  of  the  X)%Me^  tb*  H^nse 
of  Commons  on  a  Motion  of  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  respecting  the  THal  and 
Condemnation  to  D«ith  ^  by  a  Court-  Mar- 
tial, of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  late  Mis^ 
sionary  In  the  Colony  of  Demerara» 

Economical  Cookery,  for  Young  House- 
keepers ;  or,  the  Art  o^  Providing  good 
and  palatable  Dishes  for  a  Family,  with- 
out Eatravaganee.    By  a  Lady;-   8s» 

HOVELS  AND  TALS8. 

Tales  of  Modern  Days.  By  Elizabelli 
Barber.  Coatuniag,  1.  The  i^pairish 
Brothers,  or  Annals  of  the  House  of  de 
y-^— %  %  The  Robber's  Child,  or  the 
Welsh  Mountaineer.  S.  ^MaKSMa^^  or  a 
Wife's  Fortitadeu 

The  Lady  at  the  Farm-Hduse;  or. 
Religion  the  best  Friend  in  Trouble. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller  By  Geoffirey 
Crayon,  Gent    L.  1, 4s. 

Harriet  and  her  Seholan.    A  Story. 

Stanmore;  or,  the  Monk  and  the  Mer* 
chant's  Widow.     In  8  vols. 

Gilmour.  A  Novel.   In  3  vols.  12mo. 

Barneses,  an  Egyptian  Tale ;  with  His- 
torical Notes  of  the  Bra  of  the  Pharaohs* 
In  3  vols,  post  Sro. 
•  The  Human  Heart     lOs.  6d. 

James  Forbes.    A  Tale,  founded  en 

fiM!t8«  .7s. 

The  Contributions  under  the  Signature 
of  (I.  Q.  to  a  Periodicai  Work,  with 
some  pieces  not  before  published.  By 
the  late  Jane  Taylor,  Author  of  Display, 
a  Tale. 

fOETay. 

Poetry  appropriate  for  a  Sick  or  I^^ 
lancholy  Hour.     12ma    3s. 

The  IXth  Na  of  Moore's  Irish  Me- 
lodies. With  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments, by  Henry  H.  Bishop.     15i. 

The  Two  Concluding  Volumes  of  the 
Works  of  the  Right.  Hen.  Lord  Byron* 
Containing  aU  the  pieces  pabKsbed  since 
the.  last  collection,  and  printed  uniform 
with  both  the  octavo  and  foolscap  edi- 
tions. 

Theodric ;  a  Domestk:  Tale ;  and  other 
Poems.     By  Thonvu  Campbell,  Es^. 

AanotatMMis  on  the  !Epistles ;  being  a 
ContinuaMon  of  Mr  Elsley's  Aqnptatiqns, 
and  principally  designed  for  the  use  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev* 
^ames  Slade,  M.  A.  Vjear  of  Bollon. 
Second  edatkm,  ISa. 

The  Theological  Contrast ;.#r,  Error 

.  Eiposed,  and  Truth  Elucidated:  being 

an  Investigation  into  all  S^ems  of  Re- 

ligKHi  now  propagated  m  the  whole 

world.    By  A.  J.  Le  Craa* 

Practical  Sermons.  J^theRev.  HoH 
Okcsf  IX  D.  Caiateef  ChiMford.  lOs. 
6d, 
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.  Sermoiii^  in  which  the  Connection  is 
tiaced  between  a  Belief  in  tlie  'A'uths  of 
Bevelatton,  and  the  Character^  Comfort* 
and  Pro«peet8,  of  Christians.  By  the 
'BeVtf  Miles  Jackson,  Minister  of  St 
Paul's,  Leeds,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Ukmourable  the  £ari  of  Wemysi  and 
March.     i2s. 

.  The  ^ible  Preacher f  or,  Closet  Com- 
panion for  every  day  in  the  year ;  eon- , 
sisting  of  365  Oatlines  ojf  Sermons.    By 
tbe  late  Reverend  Henry  fkister*  A.>L 
Minister  of  St  James's,  QerkeaweU.  9s.' 

.  ^Friendly  Conversations  between  a  Fas- 
tor  of  the;  Church  of  £agtand  and  his- 
Ifiock,  being  an  Orphan's  Mite  in  the 
Cause  of  Charity.     4s. 

.The  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
I^raeticaUy  exphitned.  Selected  from  the 
l^i^ger  Commentary  of  the  Pious  and 
Kbainent  Greorg^  Stanhope,  D.  D.  late, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  C 
M.  Mount,  A.  M.  &c     4s.  6d. 

Familiar  Illustrations  of  the  principal. 
Evidences  and  Design  of  Christianity. 
By  Maria  Hack.     38. 

Helen's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  a 
Picture  o^  Judaism  in  the  Century  vvhicU 
preceded  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
"[I^^iralatedfrom  theOermanof  F.  Strauss, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by.  the 
Translator.     16s. 

R^quisitep  for  fulfilling,  the  Christian. 
Ministry.  A  Sermon  pieaefaed  in  tii«^ 
Cathedral  Clmrch  of  Litiehfield,  on  Mon- 
day, August  30th,  1884.  By  the  Rev* 
Edward  Cooper,  A.B.  &c.     Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Topography  of  all  the  known  Vine- 
yards} containing  B  Description  of  the 


Kind  and  Qnality  of  the ir  Frpdiif;|^.i|B4 
a  Classification,      'translated  from  tlie^ 
French,  and  abridged  so  at  to  Ji^xm  ^' 
Manual  and  Guide  to  i|U  Xqoporte^  aiM|| 
Purchasers,  in  the  Choice  of  Wine..  6s. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  BritislL« 
Settlementain  Australasia  ^ioeiuding that 
Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  and  .Van  ^ 
Diemen's  lAod.  By  W^  C.  Wenlwonb^^ 
E«q.  a  Native  of  New  Sanity  Wales.  In. 
Two  thick  Volumes  8vo.  Embellished 
with  New  Maps^and  View  of  Skfaiey.  Priee* 
24s.  boards.  A  New  Edition,  consider->f 
ably  enlarged. 

TOYAGES  ANB  TRAVELS;; 

Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Voyage  to! 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  during  the  Summer, 
and  Autumn  of  the  year  1821.     Com- 
piled from  minutes  made  during  the  voy--, 
age  by  the  passengers,  and  Extracts  from 
the  Journal  of  his  Lordship's  yacht,  the; 
lilazeppa ;  kept  by  Capt.  Benso%  R.  N*, 
Commander.     28.  6d.  , 

Travels  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
in  1822  and  I82a     By  G.  MoUien. 

Greece  in  1823  and  I8S4 ;  being  j%  . 
Series  of  Letters  and  other  Documents^ 
on  the  Greek  Revolution..  Written*  dun 
ring  a  Visit  to  that  Country,  by  the  Uiom^ 
Colonel  Leicester  Stanhcif»e.  In  Onm 
Volume  8vo.  Illustrated  with  levenileiu 
rions  Fac-similee. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  Vafr 
Diemen's  Land,  prineipally  designed  foe 
the  use  of  Emigrants.  By  Edward  Corr^ 
Esq.    5s. 

A  Picturesque  Tonr  of  the    Rtyers( 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  India,  with  En- 
gravings.    Part  II L     By  Lieutenants^ 
Colonel  Forrest.    4to.  148* 


EDINBURGH. 


Queen  Hynde : .  a  Poem.  By  James 
tlogg.  Author  of  Uie  Queen*s  WfJce^  &c. 
&C.    8vo. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  May  12,  liB23,  to  July  10,  1824; 
f  nd  in  the.  Court  of  Justiciary,  from  No- 
vember, liB23,  to  November,  1824.  VoL 
Iir*  Part  I.  Royal  8to.  I0s."6d.'  Also, 
Cases  decided  in*  the  Court  of  Teinds,  fron^ 
May  23,  1821,  to  June  29,  1824.  Royal 
8vo.  4(S.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  and 
Alexander  Dunlop,  jun.Esqrs.  Advocates. 

'  The  EdinftUi'gh  Christian  Instructor, 
No.  CLXX.  for  October,  and  CLXXI.  for 
November. 

The  Farmer*s  Magazine.  No.  C  Mon- 
day, November  8,  1824.  3s. 
'.     Bay  Leaves^  By  T.  C.  Smith,  Foolsci^ 
8vo.  68. 

•  The  Pleastire  Tours  in  Scotland.  To 
which  is  added  ^n, Itinerary.  C^r^ected  to 
1824.  d».   "^ 


RotbeUn  ;  |i  Romance  of,-  the  iln^iah 
Histories.  By  the  Authpi;  of  Awials  fllih^ 
Parish,  Ringan  CUlbaize,  the  SpaewlAi, 
&c  3  vols.  12mo.  L.1,  Is. 

The  Scrap.Book ;  a  collection  of  Amu< 
sing  and  Striking  Pieces,  in  Prpse  and 
Verse,  with  Occasbnal  Remarks  and  Con* 
tributions.  By  John  M'Diarmid,  Authoi^ 
of  the  Life  of  William  Cowper,  &c  Ac 
Volume  II.  8s.  6d. 

•  The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotlaiid, 
newly  Arrange^  and  Correct^  to  1824. 
In  z  volumes  12mo.  To  which  is  added 
an  Itinerary.  16s.< 

Adolphe  and  Selanie,  or  Ae  Power  of 
Attachment ;  a  Moral  Tale,  founded  on 
Facts.  By  Henri  L.  DuIkms,  Teacher  4)f 
-the  French  Language.  I3mo.  7s.  6d. 

Derrianna,  consisting  of  a  History^  the 
Sictte  of  Londondengr^  and  D^eoee  of  En- 
nifkiUen,  in  168a  and  168d,  with  Histo^ 
ric4  P<>ptryt  aqd  ^iegrapfek^  Notes,  .jflfciv 
By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  iJL,  A«,C>ii:i 


,}^^  MontJUjf  ffUt  ofNi^  PitVicatiom 

of  L^ord,  in  the  Diqcese  of  Deny.  Byo. 
w*  » ■  -' 

Memoin  of  the  Li(^  of  John  Law  of 
LoaristoD,  including  a  Detailed  Acoptqit  of 
the  Risfi  jProgress,  and  Termination  of  the 
MlMimiiipi  Syftem.  |tf agnis  Exddit  Ajisii. 
By  JoImi  Phifip  Wood,  Bsq.  l^o.  ^ 

A  DItooune  on  the  Kise,  Progress,  jPe^ 
culiat  Objects,  and  Importance,  of  Polit|. 
cal  Ecofiomy  ;  oontainmg  an  Outline  of  a 
Cpui^  of  Ii^turea  on  t^  Prineiples  and 
J^octiiinttof  that  Science.'  By  J.  R.  M'- 
CuUc||ch,^8^.  5fu  .     ' 

The  Scotiiman*9  Library j  beinga,com« 
[ete  collection  of  Anocdotes  and  ITac^s  re* 

Live  to  ^^tland  and  Scotsmen  in  all  i^es* 
fy  James  Mitchell,  LL.D.  1,0s.  Gd. 

Frencn  Grammatolo^ ;  or,  a  Complete 
jCourse  of  Frencti.    By  Monsieur  Gabriel 
*  Surenne,  TeacSer  of  Frendi,  Edinburgh, 
3  vols,  12mo.    15s. 

Views  of  the  Principal  Buildings,  && 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  Vicroity, 
V  correctly  delineated  aud  neatly  Engraved 
in  Aqnatinta,  with  Plan  of  the  City  and 
!^pvirens«  By  Robert  Scott,  Engrav.er,  in 
one  volume  ^2mo.  lOs.  plain,  and  12s.  co. 
loyred. 

6ow*s  Vocal  l^ebdies  of  Scotland,  ar- 
'  ranged  for  the  Phite.    By  l^t  Hoiderson. 
PactSeoand.    4sl 

Memoir «f  the  Rev«  Thomas  Halybur- 
ton.  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the 
Rer.  David  Young,  Pertlu  12mo,    4s« 

The  Mounier*8  C^mpamon  i  contsaning 
Flavd's  Token  for  MouriMm  Cecil's  Vi* 
sit  to  the  House  of  Mournings.  ^aw*8 
Welcome  to  the  Pl«gae,  Farewell  to  Life, 
andtheAngdicalLwe.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Essav.  Bt  Robert  Gordon,  D.D. 
Edinburgh.   ISfmo.  4s^ 

Essa]rs  and  Sermons  of  the  Rev,  John 
M^Laurin.  With  an  Introductory  Essav. 
^  By  the  Rev*  John  Brown,  Edmbnrgh. 
12mo.  6s,  6d. 


m 


M*Farlan#  to  the  Inner  H%h  Cboreh  of 
Glasgow.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bums* 
Itoo.    3s.  6d. 

Nofds  aii^  Romances  ^y  the  *<  Author 
of  Waverley,*'  comprising  yie  Pirate,  For. 
tuney  of  Nigd,  Pevetil  of  the  Peak,  and 
QueQtin  Purwiurd ;  besutifully  pi^inted  by 
BaUantjmjB,  .find  embeliish^  witp  Illustra- 
tions by  cQiinent  Artists,  and  Vignette 
Titles.    7  v61s.  18mow    £t,  9s. 

Observ^ona  upon  the  Provisions  oi  the 
Bill,  presjent^  to  Pailiameot,  rdad.ve  to 
the  Trial  in  a  ^furaite  Tribunal  of  Issuei 
of  Fact,  m'ising  i^  Actions  institoted  be* 
foi^  tl\^  Supreme  Qivil  Court  pi  £|cotlan4« 
By  James  Fergusson,]£sq.  Advocate^  8s« 

The  lafe  and  Diary  of  Iioutenant-Co> 
lonel  John  Blaclpd^er,  of  the  Cam^ooian 
Regtipent,  ^and  Deputy-Ooyemor  of  Stiiy 
hng  Castle ;  giving  an  interesting  Account 
of  the  Battle  of  Dunkeld  and  the  Siege  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  as  well  as  the  Tarious 
services  in  which  he  was  engaged  under 
King  WiUiam  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  in  the  Wars  of  Flanders  and  Ger- 
npany  ;  and  aC^rwards  in  Scotland,  during 
the  Rebellion  of  1715.  By  Andrew  Crich- 
ton,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blackadder,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  With. 
Pottraif  78.  ^d. 

The  Poetical  Scrap-Book,  consisting  of 
an  Original  Selection  of  English  Poetry,, 
containmg  many  Pieces  not  general^ 
known,  and  including  a  few  never  before 
published..  By  W>  CUpperton.  46.*board9^ 

Anatomical  Plates,  Part  VI.,  eOnant« 
ing  flf ,  Teft  highly  finished  FlateSy  demy 
folio  size ;  itq>resenting  a  continuation  of 
the  Muscles  and  Joints  of  the  .Lower  Ex* 
tremity ;  with  102  pages  of  «very  .dose^ 
printed  letter-press  description.  By  Jo^n 
Lizarp,  F.  R.S.  E.,  Fellow,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Silkrgpons,  and  Lecturer  on  A  na- 
tomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Price 
lOs/  6d,  plam ;  or  11.  Is.  ool<Hired,  after 


Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  Esq.  With     making  a  few  Proofs  on  India  paper,  price 


an  Introductory  Essay.  By  James  Monu 
gomety.  Author  of  Songs  of  Zion,  Green- 
land, World  before  the  Flood,  &c  12mo. 

68. 

The  Christian  Msrtvr,  a  Tale  of  t)ie 
First  Century.  Intended  for  YouUi,  18mo. 
3s. 

The  History  of  Mary  Forbes,  the  Pious 
Sabbatli-School  Teacher.    18mo,    Is.  (ML 

The  Histoiy'of  St  Cohnnba,  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Highlands,  By  John  Smith,  D.D. 
18mo.    ds.  6d. 

Plurality  of  Offices  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Examined :  exhibiting  a  view  of 
thdr  History  in  General — their  inconsist- 
ency with  tne  doe  Disdiargc  of  Pastoral 
Obligation — ^the  light  in  which  they  have 
been  viewed  by  the  Reformed  Churdhes  ftt 
large,  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
particular — and  the  power  of  the  Church 
to'pnt  thdm  down;  Tlie  Work  also  con- 
tains a  Review  of  the  whole  Controversy 
regarding  the  Appointment  of  Piincipal 


U.  lis.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Georyre 
Canning'on  the  State  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Britain.  By  s 
Friend  to  the  Navy.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Tranquillity,  a  Poem,  to  which  are  add- 
ed, other  original  Poems  and  Translations, 
from  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  by  Misa 
E^r.  2d  Edition,  10s.  dd. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  No. 
XIV.  containing  three  highly  finished 
Views,  with  Letterpress.  Royal  4to.^6s. 
On  India  paper,  Proofs,  Imperial  4to. 
10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  in  its  sound  state';  with  Remarks  on 
Physiolo^,  Pathology,  and  Surgery,  illus- 
trated by  12  Engravings.  By  Alexander 
Monro,  Professorof  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  tne  Uhiversity  of  Edinburgli,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  m 
two  thick  vols.  8yo.  price  £1,  ISs* 


JfoM&^  Htgitler. 

KONTHLY  BEGISTEB. 


pj« 


EDIKBURGH — Wto.  10. 
WhetU        1         Barlejr.         I  OkU.         I 

lit,..  3^  Od.  I   1st,...29*.  Ml   I    Iiir..;,.18>.  Od.  I 

Sd,  ...81s.  Od.      9d,  ...8T>.  m.       2d, ISa.  Od.J 

3d,...268.  Sd.  I   3d,...29>.  Od.   |   3d, 15t.  Od-i 

^wragi  £1,  lU  Bd.  lO-ISUu. 
Tutiday,  Jfav.  9. 
Becf(17loi.  pCTlb.)Ok  Sd.   toOs.    7d.    QuuiecD  LtuT   . 
MuEion    ....    0s.4(d.iaU«.     7d.     Pouioea<2SlM 

Vod 0>.  M.  loOi.  lOd. 

Fork <h.  6d.   toOs.    7d.' 

Lamb,  per qoirlei .     On.  Od.    toOi.     Od. , 
Tallow,  pet  itone  .    Sk.  4^   to 

HADDINGTON — JV^iw.  18. 
WlcBt.         I       Bule^.         [         Owi.  I         PcMc.         I         Beam. 

l>t, 32s.  Od.  I  iBt, ...  30s.  Od.     1st, ...  19s.  Od.  1 1st,  ...  20s.  Od.  1 1st, iOi-  Qd. 

2d,  ....?8s.  Od.    2d,  ...  2Gs.0d.8d,  ...  \U  Od.    2d, '..'.  Igs.  OiL    2d,  ~»  l8i.  Od. 
3d,  ....23s.  Od.  |3d,  ...  22>.  Od.]3d,   ...  15>.  Od.  |  3d,  ...  lUs.  Od.  |  3d,  ;....16s.0d. 

Average  £1,  9t.  (U. 

Jstrage PriettofCorntHEagUiidaiiHF'dei,fromtkeRa»rntreetivedintli«  Wak 

ended  6ih  Nmieoibcr. 

.  Id^-Rye,  Sto.  IM^Btat,  Of.  Tdr-Peu,  4th  Ipd. 


Pewaft  Be*iia. 

1st, 19^  Od. 

2d, I8s.(ld. 

Sd,  ..:..ias.  Od. 


Ol.  fid.  tp   Ol.  M. 

PoUloea  (2S  lb.)     .     Os.  fid.  is    Qs.  Od. 

Frsh  Buttet,  per  I^  Is.  *d.  to    Ot.  Od. 

Salt  dim,  per  eloae    18s.  Od.  to  iOs.  Od- 

Ditto,  per  lb.       .     .     Is.  2d.  to    Is.  M. 

Eggs,  p«r  dozea       -     Is.  Id.  to    Os.  Od. 


■Whe-t,  eStlM^BBteT, SBi. »d— 0»^ S 

Loxdim,  Can,  Erdtatge,  Nor.  1 

Whs*,  red,  irfdM  11.70 

»K.-S 

wtcsr-. 

UtoTt 

K?w^""m 

E«-  • 

»»,•• 

ssrr 

Bio  IT 

FtoSdiM"  '  5 

S«d.,  ic. 

llB«.WliM«.. 

TtollO  Htnpmd    .    0 

TUroiphlldt. 

-YelU«. 

rww"  . .  .57 

uy, pBrw.MlDfiS  OJTnfaU  ..  ..18  0  ton  I 
Ripe  Seed,  per  lut,  £13  to  £li<. 

B^wJ;^  Price  ofStocla,/rom  h 


la  2id  Octoier  )S24.' 


'  Consols  lot  Bec..~ 
Long  AnDuitita,. 
FfCDch  B  MI  cent 


OH  II 

1061^8 

SO  81 
4S  4« 
44  46 
96JI 


2XH 
IOL*i 


90U 
23S.ie 
I03f.26c 


102^ 

aooi 
in  100 

54     56 
45  4G 


1894.;] 
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Courte  of  Exchange^  Nov,  2.-P^miterdam,  12:  2.  C-  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  11  :  lOL 
Rotterdain,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hambnigh,  87  x  a  Altona,  37  :  1.  Pant,  8 
d.  sight,  25  :  20.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  50.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  152.  Petersburg, 
per  rble.  9 :  3.  Ut,  Berlin,  7  :  10.  Vienna,  10: 3.  Eff.Jlo.  Trieste,  10 :  3.  ^f,Jlo.  Ma. 
drid,  3G|.  Cadiz,  354.  Bilboa,  354.  Barcebna,  35.  Senile,  35^.  Gibraltar,  81. 
licgliom,  47}*  Genoa,  444.  Venice,  27  i  0.  Malta,  0  :  0.  Naples,  38^.  Palomo, 
per  oz.  1 15  J.  Lisbon,  50^.  Oporto,  50].  Aio  Janeiro,  46  Bahia,  49.  Dublin,  94.  per 
cent.    Cork,  Of  percent 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  SUver^  per  02r.— Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  8d.  per  ok. 
New  Doubloons,  XO  3  0:  Od.  New  Dollara,  4s.  104d.   Silver  in  bars,  stand.  6s.  Od. 


PKICES  CURRENT,  iVor.  «. 


SUGAR,  Mose. 
0.  P.  Dry  BrowB«  .  eirt. 

•   MUU  good,  and  flOB  n^^ 

Fine  and  v«ry  fioew  •  • 
Reflned  Doub.  Loavei^    . 

Powder  ditto^      .      • 
•  Single  ditto, 

SmmU  Lumps,  ... 

Large  ditto 

CriMhfld  LunuML   •    • 
MOLASSES,  BiTtUh,  ewt 
COFFSE,  Jamaies,.  ewt. 

Ord.  good,  and  Aae  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  flne  mkU 
Dutch  TrlsM  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  goo^  sad  line  ord. 

Mid.  good,   and  ikM  ndd. 

8t  Droungo, 

Pimento  (Tn  Bond,)  .    .    • 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Ram,  16  O.  P.  gsIL 

Brandy,  ...••. 

Geneva,       .       .       • 

Grain  Whiilcy,       •     • 
WINES, 

Claret,  lit  Growths, hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanuh  White,        butt, 

TenerUfe,  pipef 

Madeira 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeachy,      ... 
PUSTIC,  Jamaica,  . 

Cuba,  •••••. 
INDIGO,  Cafaecasflne,  Vb» 
TIMBER,  Amer.Plaeblbot 

Ditto  OalL, 

Chriatiansmd  (dut.pald,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,    . 

St  Domingo,  dino^  .  . 
TAR,  American,  brl. 

Archancel,  ..... 
PITCH,  Foreign,  ewt 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Gttd. 

Homcmdtsd,  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  RhhMk  ton, 

Petcishurgh,  Ctoaa,  •  . 
FLAX, 

RigaThles.  fcDn^Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish,       . 
MATS.  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petcrtburgh  Fhiti,  ewt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Mootnal,  ditto,    • 

Pot,      .      . 
OIL,  Whale,       .       ton. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Yiigin.  ftaic^  lb. 

Middling,        .       •      • 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Geocg. 

Sea  Island,  fincb       • 
Good, 


Demcraia  aad 
West  India, 
Pemambttoo, 
Manmhsm, 

Vol.  XVI. 
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lETEonOLOOiCAL  Table,  alnuUi  fron  the  R^lilcr  ktpt  at  EUnbHrch,  in  (A« 


nannrdar, 


li  Ukm  by  tha  Ragbtci' 


Alphabetical  List  of  Emolisb  Bavekdptcies,  *a>inuieed  betwaeu  the  20tli 
«f  Septambci,  ud  20th  of  OctoticT,  1824 ;  eitracted  from  die  Loailon  Oixetle.      . 

AnpkUD,  C  Nathimptoii.  boiln.  Loud,  T.  ind  T.  Burgsa,  SitUnEbounu,  Bait, 

Aninirio,  CluxUo.  GboBiaiit-aiatt,  Bethml.  bukcn. 

MTwA.  tt*OiB  maAimat.  Lowniui,  J,  G.  CnttfDTd-itreet,  Slaiy-lfrbone, 

A,  Solu),«iSbiil¥>UK  keeps.  gnwi. 

TDund,  w«l]nbiBtBT>  tlnen-  UartiDdide,    B- 


len-dnper. 


BbAipHxd.  E.  IiL .  HDroKTi  (iTctD-keqier. 
Smith,  J.  and  F.  Clemenf  t-laoe,  and  St  SwUUtf*- 

lane,  wine-menhano. 

Slkliney,  W.  IVelKn,  YorkihlR,  llnen-ifimer. 

Stubta,  J.  lluilow-Une^  Bunoo  Cmaut,  via*. 

ehiDL  DeTcfiant- 

ODodsuugb,  C  Fleet-itiHt,  takn.  Tbomion,  M.  Noiftilk-anft,  Ctttnmrlal  Road, 

Hsnion,  If,  B.  BcJfoia.  boot  ud  ibo«BUiks.  and  n.  LanpUga,  South  aweldi,  pwut  and 

HBTTiHia,  B.  and  M.  Sb^Beld,  papar-manuhc-     Vincent,  Q.  St  Uarpmf  i-hUl,  Sowhwuk,  Jen- 

KeUiner  E-  BeUSmd-itiHt.  Bedford  Row,  Hoi-  Walnwiiiht.  J.  HanehaMr,  mcRhut. 

born,  palntei.  WaJku, }.  Mancbater,  eoriMUaler- 

Hodgnn,  G.  Llveqioal,  grocer.  ffaylett,  J.  N.  F1lh-atn<i(  HUl,  and ' 

Houiden,  R.  Higfr-iov,  Kentinnon,  coil-mer-  .  cordmlDO. 

eb^t.  1  WatkUu,  J.  Wamlniitir,  WIKAtte 

'  HnnipbrK*,  J.  WotbuiT,  Willihint  noAlitaplBr.  WoRhhwtoi,  w.  J.  Lown  "^ — 
HytlDP.  J-  IpawMit  irocn.'  aiMrtpiltnMiclHUi 


183A.3 


MinUbhf  R«gkter. 
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Alphabetical  List  ^f  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  axmounced  between  the  Ist 
ind  31st  of  October,  1824,  exti'acted  ftom  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Clark,  Charlet,  in  Olendow,  catde<lealer  and 
flih-curer  in  the  ooonty  of  Sutherland. 

Martin,  James,  and  company,  manufacturers. 
Paisley. 

Speoce,  George,  merchant,  Picardy  Place,  Edii^ 
burgh. 

West  and  Eckford,  coadi-makers,  Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Christie,  Andrew,  late  merchant  in  Leith ;  a  first 
and  final  dividend  after  8th  November. 

Oordf^,  'William,  some  time  ooat^nerchant  in 
Saint  Andrews ;  a  first  dividend  to  those  credit- 
ors ranked  since  the  first  dividend  was  struck ; 
and  a  second  dividend  to  those  who  have  duly 
produced  their  claims,  after  S4th  November. 

King,  George,  merdiant  in  Glasgow;  a  dividend 
OQ  23d  Novembex. 


Montffomerie,  Alexander,  grain,  caUle,  and  cheese 
deaSier, In Todhole ef  Aucfaentiber t  anintarim 
dividend  3d  November. 

Nasmyth,  Pollock,  and  Co.  praer-makers  at  Mel- 
ville Mill,  and  stationers  m  Edinburgh:  an 
equamnng  dividend  on  4th  November  to  nioie 
wnose  claims  were  not  lodged  In  lime  for  the 
first.  I 

Richardson,  Robert,  late  merdiant  in,  and  Pro- 
vost of  Lodimaben ;  a  dividend  80th  November. 

Sturrock,  William,  tlie  deceased,  merchant  in 
Dundee  {  a  fourth  and  final  dividend  on  8th 
December. 

Touitf,  Alesander.  late  merdiant  andship^mner 
in  Perth;  a  final  dividiend  8th  November. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 

October. 


Brevet     Capt  Pilkington;  3  R.  Vet  Bn.  M^. 
in  the  Army  12  Aug.  1819. 

R.H.  Gds.  Cor.  Lord  Pdham,  fhnn  6  Dr.  Gds. 
Cor.  by  p.  vice  Arbuthnot,  ret 

14  Oct  1824. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Cor.  Smith,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Hear 

viside,  ret  do. 

M.  Lt  Etwes,  from  23  F.  Cor.      .   do. 

4  Dr.       Lt  Shaw,  ftom  17  Dr.  Lt  vice  Hart  h. 

p.  17  Dr.  S7  Sept  1823. 

7  Lt  Inge.  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Williams, 

ret  16  Sept  1824. 

Cor.  Portman,  Lt     *-  dn.. 

3F.Gds.G.  A.  F.  Houstoun  Ens.  and  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Westenra.  75  F.     iSdts 

Him*  M.  H.  Ongley,  do.  by  purch,  vice 

Houstoun,  cancelled  14  Oct. 

5  F.         Lt  Harris,  Capt  by  purdu  vice  Pol-. 

lock,  ret  23  Sept 

Ens.  Hattoo,  Lt  do. 

P.  M.  N.  Guy,  Ens.  do. 

7  As.  Suig.  O'Reilly,  from  h.  p.  1  F.  As. 

SuTff.  vice  James  Staff  12  do.' 

8  Lt  Hannay,  Cape,  by  purdi.  vice  Bt 

MaJ.  Robinson,  let  30  do. 

Ens.  Cotter,  Lt  do. 

E.  Newton,  Ens.  do. 

13  Ens.  J<nies,  Lt  vice  Rothe,  dead 

18  Nov.  1823. 

R.  W.  Croker,  Ens.  do. 

21  F.         Capt  Doherty,  MaJ.  by  parch,  vice 

Madaine,  prom.  16  Sept  1824. 

Lt  Beresfora,  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Beete,  1st  Lt  do. 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  2d  Lt.  do. 

23  Gent  Cadet,  B.  Losh,  fkom  R.  MIL 

ColL  2d  Lt  vtee  Elwes,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

14  Oct 

28  Capt  NichoUs,  firom  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Capt 

vice  Mucgaoii,  82  F.  30  Sept 

W.  Sullivan,  Ens.  by  (Nurch.  vice  Lord 

S.  Lennox,  32  F.  14  Oet 

SO  J.  C.  Battley,  Ens.  vice  Vandenee,  dead 

1  Jan.  1821. 

31  Lt  Dodgin,  from  66  F.  Lt  vice  Bedc* 

ham,  h.  p.  61  F.  30  Sept  182t 

32  Ens.  Lord  S.  Lennox,  from  Si  F.  Lt 

by  purcfa.  vice  Ives  ret  14  Oct 

35  Lt  Moore,  from  87  F.  Lt  vice  Walsh, 

IVetBn.  23  Sept. 

38  Lt  C.  J.  Boyes,  firom  2  W.  I.  R.  Lt 

vice  J.  W.  Boycs,  h.  jp.  21  F.  dp. 
41  Ens.    TathwelU.Lt   by  purdu  vWe 

Smith,  ret  '       ,     70et 

48    .        As.  Surg.  Stai^  firom  b.  p.  As.  San. 


83 
87 
91 


62  EdL  Damenun,  Lt  by  pui^  yke 

Mitdie)l,Tet  28  Sept 

F.  Kerr,  Ens.  14  Oet 

66  Lt  Ross,  ftomh.  p.  61  F.Lt  vice  Dod- 

gin, 31  F.  30  do. 

69^  Ens.  Penn,  Lt  vice  Sndth,  pram. 

11  May^  18t3. 

MuttMmry,  Lt  vice  Roy,  dead 

28  Jan.  1824. 
W.  Sample,  jun.  Ens.  vice  Muttiebwj 

75  Mat.  VUc,  Barnard,  Lt  C6L  by  purch. 

vice  Sir  J.  Campbell,  ret  do. 

^     Capt  M'Adam,  Major  do. 

Lt  BtMi.  J.  C.  Westenra*  from  3  F. 

Gds.  C«)t  do. 

LtMethoId,  firom  4  Dr^  Ca|^  byjnuclu 

vice  Taylor,  ret  14  Oct 

82  Capt  Magenis,  firom  28  F.  Capt  viea 

RrattOD,  Staff  Ion.  Isl. '       50  Sept. 

Lt  Brough,  firom  h.  p.  99  F.  Paym. 

vice  Gr^,  h.  p.  7  Oct. 

Lt  Christian,  from  1  Tet  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Moore,  35  F.  83  Sept. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  M*Donald,  Lt  C6L  by 

purch.  viee  Mac  Ndl^  ret  deu 

Capt.-Anders(m.  M^J.  do. 

Lt  Fraser,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Barnes,  Lt  do. 

W.  M.  WetenhaU,  Ens.  do. 

93  Ens.  Sutherland,  Lt  vice  Suthedand» 

2  W.  I.  R.  14  Oct 

6.  Drvmmond  Ens.  do. 

98  Lt.  Stuart  C^  viee  M'lver,  dead,  do. 

Ens.  Dutton,  Lt  do. 

Hon.  J.  H.  R.  Cunon,  Ens.  do. 

2  W.  I.  R.  Lt  Campbell,  from  Ceyloo  R.  Lt  vice 

Boyes,  38  F.  23  Sept. 

Lt  Spenc^  Adj.  viee  Currey,  dead 

25  Aug. 
Lt  Sutherland,  from  93  F.  Capt  vice 
Winter,  dead  14  Oct 

Ceylon  R.  Lt  Hodges,  firom  h.  pw  21  F.  Lt  vice 
CampbeU,  2  W.  L  R.  23  Sei^. 

Afr.CoLC.Hosp.  As.  J.  Bell,  (2d)  As.  Sum.  vice 
Geddes,  cancelled  8  July. 

Ens.  White,  Lt  vice  Swangy,  killed  in 
action  .  7  Oct 

J.  A.  Gordon;  E^ns.  do. 

MaJ.  CMsholm,  Lt  CoL  14  do. 

2d  Lt  Campbell,  from   Col.  Comp. 
Mauritius,  Lt  vice  Maclean,  dead.  do. 
1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  Walsh,  from  35  F.  Lieut,  vice  Chris- 
tian, 87  F.  .  23  Sept 
Capt  Pi&ington,   from  Vet  Comp. 
Newf.  Opt  vice  Hall,  h.  p.  103  F.  2do. 
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VatCoin.\Capt  WiUodc,  from  h.  p.  103  P.  Capt 

MewU    I    itePi|kiB«laa,9VetBn.       io, 

Lt  Rke,  nam  h.  pw  2(4  F.  Lt.  Ttot 

JDmip,  cincrllfid  204o> 

Aa.  Surg.  Straefaan,  firomh.p.S  W.  I.  R. 

Aa.SiH^  SSdcfc 

Unattached, 

MaJ.  Deare,  from  8  Dr.  Lt.  CoL  o<  Int  by  P*  vice 
M .  Gen.  Qanry,  vet.  14  Oct.  18S1. 

Lt  Hon.  W.  U  U  nts  O.  de  Rooa,  from  1  life 
Odi.  CapCof  Comp.bypurdi.Tioe  WOsou,  let. 

S9da» 

Steffi 

Lt.  Anderson,  ft^om  69  P.  A^  of  Reemit.  Dbt. 
▼ioe  M imbe«»  h.  p.  69  F.  29  Sept  1824» 

Hospital  Staff. 

Staff  Sing.  Lyons,  from  b.  p.  Surg,  vice  TuDy, 

25  SepC  1M4. 


CNor. 


Aa.  Surg.  James,  from  7  F*  Aa.  Surg,  viee  Muir, 
h.  p  IF.  If  do. 

ilosp.  Aa.  Nelaon,  As.  Surg,  vice  O^Beinie,  2 
W7l.  R.  8  Oct 

J.  Fraser,  Hoq».  Aa.  do. 

Exchanges. 

Capt  Lewis,  from  57  F.  with  Bt  Mi^  Ovcosy 

b.  p.  74  F. 
Capt  Smith,  from  63  P.  with  Bt  Mi(joK  Keir,  3 

H.  Vet.Bn. 
Capt  Barlow,'  from  11  Dr.  ree.  dilK  with  Capt 

Bond,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 
Capt  Fprslnv  from  3  F.  (».  idth  Capt  Hon.  J.  C» 

Westenra,  75  F. 
Capt  fiojzlaa^  from  2F.  with  Capt  Brougb,  96  F. 
Capt  Reed,  from  3t  F.  with  Capt  Greene,  53  F. 
CMt  Browne,  from  50  F.  with  Capt  ^yle,  h.  p. 

Capt  Muller,  |rom  60  F.  lec  difll  with  Capt  Jf  an- 

n^rs,  h.  p. 
LieutStQ«inti8«from4Dr.  with  Lieut  Lewi«, 

U  Dr.  _ 

Ueut  Bartlet,  ftom  60  F.  lec*  diill  with  Lieut 

Wood,  h.  p.  7  F* 
2d  Lieut  Von  Krucer,  ftom  60  F.  ree.  diff.  with 

2d  Lieut  Price,  fa.  p.  2  Cejloa  Reat 
2d  Lieut.  Paterson,  fhim  60  F.  rec  oilR  with  En- 
sign Pigott  h*  p.  39  F. 
Comet  Dundas,  trcm  6  Dr.  withfinsign  Addison, 

65  F^. 
Surg.  Stanford,  from  29  P.  with  Surg.  Milton, 

h.  p.  Cape  Regt 
Surg.  Ald^son,  from  62  P.  with  Surg.  Linn,  h.  p. 

95  F. 
Assist  Suig.  Oaidinier,  finim  3  Vet  Bn.  with 

Assist  Surg.  DiOoo,  h.  p.  72  F* 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Mi^or  General  Barry,  late  of  15  F. 
Lieut  CoL  Sir  J.  Campbell,  75  F. 

Mic  NeUL  91  F. 

If  ajor  Robinson,  8  P. 
Capt  Williams,  7  Dr. 
Pcdlock,5F. 


<^»  Taylor,  75  P. 

Wtkoa,  R.Ait. 

Lieut  Hea<rWde,  1  Dr.  O. 
^—  Ives,  32  P. 

Smith,  41  P. 

.  Mirball,  62  P. 
Cornet  Arbuthnot,  R.  Hone  Oda. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

UemJL  Dunn,  Tet  Comp.  Newf. 
Ens.  and  Ueoit  Honatoun  3  P.  G. 
Assist  Surg.  Geddes,  Afr.  CoL  Corps. 

Dismissed, 

2d  Capt  Atchison,  Roy.  Art ' 

1st  Lieut  G.  P.  Dawioa,  Roy.  Art; 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  1Z.C.B.  East 

Ind.  Co.  Senr.  Calcutta  12  June,  1824. 

Capt  M'lver,  98  P.  Chichester  9  t)et. 

— »  Winter,  2  W.  I.  R.  on  paasi|^  from  Siena 

Leone  23Scpt. 

— -  Christie,  h.  p.  37  P.  previously  of  5  Dr.  G. 

Atherton,  h.  p.  67  P.  Norwidi,         1  Feb. 

Sir  N.  Dukinfidd,  Bt  h.  p.  82  F.       Oct. 

I  Dunne,  Ceylon  Ren. 

Dudie,  h.  p.  44  PTPoole       23  Nov.  1823; 

— — —  Molyiieux«  h.  p.  Indep.  Comp.  near  Guild- 

Idrd  24  Nov. 

Lieut  Anderson,  4  Dr;  Kain  1  May,  1824. 

Wan,  16  P.  . 

OTHan,  do. 

Rigney,  do. 

— ^—  Kerr,  38  P.  UDed  iH  aeOon  with  the  Bur^ 

mese  1824. 

^— —  Summeiftdd,  83  P, 

Henry,  2  W.  L  R.  Cape  Coast  CasUe 

22  June. 

•• Smifli,  Ceylon  Regt 

•— ^  Maclean,  Afr.  Col.  Corps. 

Swansy,  do.  wounded  and  afterwards  kill- 


ed in  action  with  the  Ashantees,  Bear  Cape 

Coast  Castle  11  July. 

— ^—  Thomas,  IhvaL  Chester  Sept 

— —  Moodie,  do.  Middlesex  Oct 

Kinloch,  b.  p.  76  P.  HMay. 

Ainsworth,  h.  p.  34  P.  BiDericay,  Essex 

28JulK. 
■    Anderson,  h.  p.  f  Gar.  Bn.  Dinan,  Pnmee 

19  May. 
2d  Lieut  Michel,  R.  Eng;  Kandy,  Ceylon 

23  Ape. 

Ens.  Toole,  80  P.  whilst  employed  <mamissian  in 

the  interior  of  AfHea  26  Feb. 

•i —  Noel,  b.  p.  35  P.  Bronymaine  10  Jul& 

Teasdale,  Sa  Lhioohi  Mibt  16  Apr. 

Paym.  Lt  Stopford,  2  W.  I.  R.  Sierra  Leone 

22  July. 
A4j.  Lt,  Curry,  2  W.  L  R^.  Sierra  Ltone 

13  Aug. 
Quar.  Mast  Ens.  Bfahon,  Afr.  CoL  Corps. 

r  Balmer,  h.  p.  28  Dr.  10  Sept 

Dep.  Ass.  Com.  Gen.  J.  Jesse,  West  Bromwidi, 
Staflbrdsbire  10  Oct 

Hosp.  Ass.  Gedde%  Accra,  West  Coast  of  Africa 

21  July. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 

Aug,  8, 1824.  At  St  Croix,*  fai  die  West  Indies, 
the  lady  of  Joseph  Busbbv,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

SepL  12.  At  Dman,  France,  Mis  Ralston  of 
Towerhill.  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Paradise  House,  near  Castletown,  Ide 
of  Man,  the  lady  of  General  Cumming,  of  a  son. 

Oct,  4.  At  Heriot  Row,  Mrs  Mackemde  of  In- 
verinate,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Caxgillj  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

^  At  CampsaU  Park,  the  bdy  of  Sbr  Joseph 
Radcliife,  Bart  of  a  son  ancU^r. 

6.  At  28,  Queen  Street*  EdJUrari^,  Mrs  B<»rth- 
wick,  younger  of  Crookston,  of  a  son. 


6,  Mrs  Welsh,  60,  Northumberland  Street,  of 
aaon. 

8.  In  Portland  Place,  London,  the  lady  of  M. 
Stewart  Nidiolson,  Esq.  of  Camock,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

9.  At  Bdinburrii,  the  lady  of  TI^Bam  OgUvie, 
Esq.  younger  of  Chesters,  or  a  son. 

—  In  George  Street,  Mrs  DrMadagan,  of  asoo. 
12.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Norman  Lock* 

hart,  Esq.  ci  a  dauj^ter. 

—  Mrs  Mackensle  Roes  of  Al^,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Knowles  o#  Kfak  viUe,  of  a  dai^itar. 
15.  At  Gogar  House,  the  lady  of  A.  Maitland 

€9bson,  younger  of  Cllfloahall,  tBBo.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  BaiUie  of  CulteraUers,  of 
a  son. 


tl  Mil 


183C]]  SlrVu,  Marriaga,  and  Deattm. 

IG.  At  BiUlnbr,  Mn  Cu|ib4  of  ■  daiwbtB. 
17.  InFredariA  SMe^SnT.  Byms,  ci  k 

—  Hn'wUnt,  York  Plua,  <«■  duuhUr. 
Uk  At  WanWDB  CltMiaib  Ho  CBmOia^  at 

*  — "StWUB,  Oi*  bdT  <(  AlcUlHld  Ucnlp>.  kodIiIU,  E«i. 

BMrv,  Eh.  ofmiDd.  urn  Junlnon,. 

tt.  At  hk  bouM  in  Oaone  Street,  Edlnbunb, 

t>wlMlyitfU«at..aaMaaiitM»Ilaiie,O.CB.  nbuH, U  Hu- 

ofaKB.  ungi  do.  as- 

—  At  GImt,  Oe  lady  of  Ciptiin  StlcUiv,  of  ■ 

n.  At  nnUe  HoiiK,'tha  Ut  of  Sir  John  I'amttft^m. 

Hops.  DtCnlfbill,  But  afam.  liKiiM. 

13.  Id  AtHmombT  Plus,  ItH  IwU  of  Ckola  inekii,  nonl 

Wokg,  Eiq.  of  ■  KHL  ii^In  of  the 


—  At  HariM  Row,  tfaelidi^Alemila Not- 


■i-DrstP*. 


M.Atl&Il0}dCfaai4HnBaBi);,Dr><laa(h-      tei>iCoUege,C*mlHU«e,tbiidnD(tf)fc ._ 

to.  BU«liKHuDn',taFiedat»JaM,iecoii)daiwh. 

—  HnJohnilaDarSuidi,ofaKn  tBotatel^fiiaaiAarma,SM^ 

n.  AiIhebOMeet  Mn  Admlnl  Dtmni,  Nor-  16.  At  O woer,  JwiiH Oackbniii,  Eh.  to lU- 

thumherijindStmbthetodiof  AlenBitffDWBfc  ti*  Uxiln,  ildat  dnabHi  e(  tlu  kte  WiUimi 

bq.MumtoChiBnnhiflieUudatJUDiilis.  Coitin,  Eiq.  of  Oiienuey. 

(tfadangtatsr.  11  ti Iliiiillliiii.  Tfiii  iifniMimi.  lii^Tiii.. 

^  At  emUiH  CmOa,  Mm  WbHdMaa,  afk  Odcd  iMuMar  e(  OwHokWIBiamltaule  af  Pan. 

diughCer.  miud.  M.  P. 

lE  AtBaePw*.Mi>Ilnidia,  dfam.  iw  ColTlfle.  Ui- 


-^7  MIS,  DuluSti*K,HnDt  Saadan,  ctfs  ■.  ]>n.  Eai|.  to 
iti^aA  oiaM"  Uouw,  the  ladr  i#  WUUna 

^AtSBiESitft»^.<'«*>iC"«t  QBrtaCowt 

iklweate^^^uSit.t'-  •*  JotaSlaa...  Ekj.  M  <t«>^«-  of 

pSSl^f^  '^J*"--o™r.-t»  ta.SS* 

__, __,  _■  Ihc  Idth  B^ 

imk  t>  Anw.  otir  Jaaihtoi  of  Jcim  Otadan, 
^- S.  FNdm^  Street. 

Bdlirinid.         °^°~nidai  Tweedlc  meSb^ 

11.  Al  London,  John  IMa  Kave,  Eh.  d^i 
MB  of  Sfr  Jokn  Urter  Ka^  Bait.  IdMIbAi- 
tMthBot,  ideoe  to  tbe  Rlfhl  Ho^  ChariM  AitaUK. 

aIlaa^El(."s<^S,iUl«daubcerof  W^£^ 
1  link— T  -*  ".I— ~fW-  u.  nimam 

dai^.i?'^  tf»  1>U Bumphrr  «4SSISbw; 
merehant,  Ola^inr.  -^"wun,  aaq. 

Muma™.  Bart  H.  P,  <*  W««*f%,'=S?E'^ 
U  mBbidi,  thbd  ^«Mei  «f  Mr  IlndT«-or 

DEATHS. 

a*<Ljn,m*  ai  w««Mg^  ■  ^j  mS" 

w^«ao,toCatbald«.aH»ddaug)iM[Oflb«l*W     "E*  SL f  SSffi!  ^'I^SriSt^^'SSS! 
WfriLal  BflahlUuDBn.  to  BDlUa  Han  Darid-     btmarif dnriiwaMllMm.  HanatUdniof 


»tD!SSSciSrgoHooBd,EB.dfLmd«i.  o*  Ihoatwhoharepetiihed  to  Iha  caiueof  Am- 

^eb^Byolla]viM.i««i<ld»u«hUrof  ™*«?™T;„    ..„._*,    ,.™.   „«u. 

AiRiDmr. 
-JakiLewbOi 


jhtBOf  Ch«[le»  P.  CWioni,  Eu.  hanWet-atJa*,  and  HifMnc 

yniMta'a»ilt^tafbAK,aM«^Mr<dtb  »I*»hmoMl«owaio««Hon.O<>mpan]rtSK- 

^Smmitut  Place.  Wth,  Mr  m><9»o  J.»1T.  At  S.AB»i,.Jamiica.Jft°tot^^ 

WUun  to  ImS^  diuihtaoOnuUin  ThoK  On^b^moriNaaiaitBn.WUttnOnol, 

blUB,  En  Sandii  Oiutf. 


AtAecn.WmC 

a  Coloniu  Corpi, 


Dealit.  CNov. 

Co»liXAftifa,AlgcanilB,        B.   At  KingHoD,  SMt  LMhioo.  WURni  t«<r- 

Corpi,  fonHBat  Km  oT  JiJin         —  At  Filkfik,  HUa  Halen  Scott,  diughler  o^ 


-"-"-'-  ID.  At  Whir"-'"   I—'"—'- ■»--• 

Hobiun,  Esq. 


WhlHddD,  J«B«  bmhoDW,  wife  at  John 
"--  " "-nenit,  Edinb — ■- 


M  Eilnbuigh,  Mn  ChiSnivi  Hepburn,  re. 
*It  Pimie,  builder,  Edinhurah. 
I  hcrhDuK  Id  AStoaOtf  CloWi  Ha* 


"^SSi. 


D[  Riw,  on*  of  UK  m 


9.  AtPcMobcUo,  AtmHUDUti!ii,e]den^uElU 


.  PrMttlp  Jama  BiMM^  ami  Cmpt^,  Edlib^rst 
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N.B.  FROM  C.  N. 

OcTE  readers  will  perce^Te  t|iat  this  Kainber  opens  with  an  article  much  longer 
than  any  that  ever  appeared  in  our  Journal  before.  As  a  general  rule,  we  hate  and 
detest  articles  of  anything  like  this  length ;  but  we  found,  on  perusing  this,  (and  so 
will  our  readers  when  they  follow  our  example,)  that  in  reality  every  paragraph  of  it 
is  an  article  by  itself:  In  fiict,  that  the  paper  is  not  an  artide^  but  a  coUeetion  of 
many  articles  upon  subjects  all  full  of  interest,  and  most  of  them  not  less  important 
than  interesting.  ^ 

In  shorty  this  Bemew  of  a  single  book  on  America  contains-  more  new  (acts,  more 
new  reasonings,  more  new  speculations  of  and  concerning  the  United  Stateeof  Arae-' 
rica,  than  have  as  yet  iqipeared  in  any  ten  books,  (by  themselves,  book8>)  upon  that 
subject.     This  is  enough  for  U8»  and  this  will  be  enough  for  our  feaders. 

We  do  not  know  personally  the  author  of  this  article :  nor  do  we  pledge  ourselves, 
in  any  way  whatever,  for  the  justice  of  many  of  his  views.  From  internal  evidence, 
we  believe  that  he  says  nothing  but  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  It  is  certain  that 
he  does  know  America  well :  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  fully  participate  in 
his  feelings,  as  to  the  folly  or  knavery  of  every  writer,  English  or  American,  who 
libels  either  of  these  countries  for  the  amusement  of  the  btber  ;^-and  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  writer  as  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  introduce,  will  henceforth  opei^te  as  a  salutary  check  both  on  the  diat- 
terers  of  tfie  Westmmster  Review  and  the  growlers  of  the  Quarterly.  As  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  we  had  long,  ere  this  time  of  day,  scouiged  it  into  tolerable  or- 
der as  to  this  as  well  as  many  other  matters. 

The  great  length  of  this  article  has  also  prevented  us  from  inserting  in  the  pre- 
■sent  Number  seyeral  papers,  which  will  delight  our  friends  next  month ;  and,  among 
these,  a  review  of  Mr  Alaric  Watts*s  interesting  Literary  Souvenir,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  a  class  of  beautiful  annuals  that  unfold  their  blossoms  to  the  bracing  air  of 
winter. 
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A  8UHMA&Y  VIEW  OF  AME&ICA.* 

This  is  a  very  sensible,  judicious  sons,  who,  whatever  piay  be  their  ho« 

bode ; — and,  saving  a  littleheavy  osten-  nesty^  would  not  have  been  permitted 

tation,  here  and  there :  a  few  superft-  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  perhaps,) 

cial  remarks :  a  patch  or  two,  of  awk-  to  write  essays  on  anything,  in  a  pro^ 

ward  old-fl»hioned  poetical  embellish-  vindal  newspaper,  or  paltry  magaaine. 

ment — and  a  multitude  of  school-boy  Are  we  never  to  know  anything  of 

allusions,  altogether  out  of  place,  in  this  people,  who  have  been  bom  of 

almost  every  do^^ter :  a  score  or  two  our  loins  ? — this  community  of  na- 

<jf  hard  words— pedantick — absurd —  tions? 

unintelligible— or  belonging  to  no  ]an-  This,  we  say,  is  the  best  of  the  books 
guaffe  under  heaven :  a  dozen  or  more  upon  America.  It  contains  more  va^ 
pardonable  blunders,  very  natural  for  luable  information — and  more  plain 
a  traveller  to  fall  into  while  traversing  truth :  is  less  overcharged,  and  less 
a  land,  that  is  reidly  unknown  to  our  mistaken — than  any  of  the  others : 
countrymen — a  book  to  be  heartily  re-  and  yet,  we  shall  show,  before  we  get 
commended. — ^It  is  not  such  a  work,  through,  so  many  extraordinary  er- 
as we  want,  upon  the  subject ;  but,  so  rors,  deficiencies,  and  blimders,  in 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  one,  that  may  be  this  very  book,  that  people,  who  are 
more  safely  depended  upon,  than  any  zealousfor  a  sound  practical  knowledge 
other,  of  which  we  have  an^know-  ofAmerica,  will  wonder  at  the  amazing 
ledge. —  patience  and  credulity  of  our  country- 
Why  is  it,  that,  even  to  this  hour,  men,  toward  these  "  Travelled"  and 
we  have  no  such  travellers  in  America,  their  **  Tales." 
as  we  have,  in  every  other  part  of  the  The  style  of  this  author,  iti  general, 
world :  scholars :  gentlemen :  philoso-  is  good  and  sober.  It  is  bad  in  those 
phers:  profound  and  liberal  thinkers,  passages  only,  where  the  author  has 
full  of  erudition— and  lovers  of  plain  undertaken  too  much — ^ventured  be- 
deiding?  yond  his  depth — ^^ita  by  carrying  the 
Why  is  it,  that  up  to  ^e  year  full-grown  ouU : — ^run  off  into  dassi- 
1884,  the  statesmen ;  me  men  of  sci-  calaUusion,  poetical  ornament,  or  fool- 
ence ;  and  the  yeomanry  of  Great  Bri-  ish  pedantry, 
tain  are  acquainted  witn  North  Ame-  Tnese  transgressions  are  not  very 
rica— only  through  the  representations  numerous;  bu^  still,  they  are  wortn 
of  such  persons  as  Hewlett,  Weld,  rebuking--else  our  books  of  travels 
Ashe,  Parkinson,  Welby,  Fearon,  and  voyages,  may  become  <mly  pieces 
Faux,  Hall — and  Miss  Wright :  per«  of  patdiwork,  poetry,  and  absurd  rhe« 

*  A  SuMMAaY  View  of  America  :  comprising  a  Descriptian  of  the  face  of  the 
Country,  and  of  several  of  the  principal  dties :  and  Remarks  on  the  social,  moral,  and 
political  character  of  the  people :  Being  the  result  of  observations  and  enquiries,  du- 
ring a  Journey  iv  the  United  States.  Bt  ak  Evolishmak.  London,  1824. 
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torick.  The  words  of  which  we  com- 
plain^ we  shall  give  a  list  of;  partly 
for  the  sake  of  uie  author^  who  ap« 
pears  to  he  very  fastidious  in  such  mat- 
ters^ (for  whico^hy  the  ^yJie  deserves 


tDcc 

Neverthelessi  this  proportioii  is 
large  for  any  traveller  in  j^erica. 
Lieutenant  Hall^  for  example,  saw  on- 
ly  a  small  part  of  South  Carolina  and 
Vjrgpjtu    This  traveller  did  six  hun- 


all  praise  Wand,  partly*  fcr  the  sake    dred  myes.  on  foot— in  every  direc- 
of  others,  like  him,  who  may  he  tempt-    tion :  Lieutenant  Hall  made  his  jour* 


ed  aside,  by  a  vile  book-making  spi- 
rit, from  fr  natural*  unpretending* 
proper  diction,  into  omnsive  or  child- 
^  ish  parade :  from  language  into  jar- 
gon ; — ^from  usefulness  and  simplicity, 
into  rigmarole.  Finery  is  alwavs  de- 
testable; but  finery  out  of -plaee — 
i^sty  fioei^ — is  the  devil..' 

Our  law  is  a  very  plain  one..  Suit 
your  style  to  your  subject :  write  as 
men  talk.  By  this  we  try  others ;  and 
by  this,  we  are  willing  to  be  tried,-r 
although  we  may  change  our  style  in 
erery  paragraph*  We  can  pardon  po- 
etry as  weu  as  another-^but  never  be^ 
came  it  is  poetry.  Poetry  may  be  out 
<tf  place ;  and,  when  it  is,  we  despise 

it — and  the  dealers  in  It,  The  more  *— boldly  and'  unequivoeally ;  widi 
delightful  it  is,  when  properly  ap-  great  sincerity  and  gveat  canckmr.  He 
plied;  the  more  hatefm  it  is,  when  »  mistaken,  of  coutae,  in  many  things; 
misapplied*  but  he  is  not  often  to  blame.  There  is 

The  blunders  and  errors  of  which    n  look  of  seriousdetcrmihationin  what^ 
We  have  spoken,  vrill  be  pointed  out    ever  he  says,  upon  whatever  he  under^ 


ney  in  the  stage  coach,  by  the  main 
road ;  and  Miss  WHdil^  wAose  fesvyuJF 
and  enthusiasm  niigSt  ^ve  been  turn^ 
ed,  we  believe,,  til  much  better  accounf' 
— ^in  rpmances,"under  another  title- 
confined  her  perambulations  chiefly 
to  eertain  of  the  tea-parties,  drawing- 
room^,  &c  &c.  of  Ameriqi.   ObServ^^ 
we  do  not  charge  this  lady  i^it&  wil-* 
fill  misrepresentation ;  but  we  say  that 
she  was  too  warm-hearted  for  travel- 
ling in,  the  IJqited  States;  that  she 
had  undergone  ^too  little  preparation 
for  such  a  job  ;  and  that  her  book,  fike 
Chi^teaubriand's  Histories,  would  pass 
better  under  some  other  name. 
Our  author  praises  and  bhunes  alike 


and  corrected;  each  in  the  proper 
place. 

These  taavels  in  America  took 
place  in  1822-3;  and  were  confined, 
It  appears,  to  the  fbllowing  states:-— 
namely,  Massachvset'tS  ;  Rhodes 
Island  ;'  Connecticut  : — New 
York;  New  Jersey;  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  Delaware  ;  Maryland  :— 
Virginia  ;  and  North  Carolina. 

These  ten  States  are  all  on  the 
Atlantic  frontier.  The  three  first  be- 
long to  the  Eastern  division-^the  six 
New  England  States  ;  the  four  next 
eomprise  the  whole  of  what  are  called 
the  Middle  States ;  and  the  two  last 
are  a  part  of  the  Southern  division,  or 
eircle.r-We  gather,  moreover,  that 
our  traveller  was  in  the  District  of 


stands ;  as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  and 
felt  a  becoming  soHdtude  for  the  we^ 
fare,  alike  of  America,  and  of  Giceal 
BriUdn. — He  is  an  Englishman:  he 
loves  the  people  of  the  United  States 
—-but  he  loves  his  own  countrymeH 
better.  He  is  a  sturdy  witness  in.bei> 
half  of  America ;  but  ne  declares,,  and 
we  believe  him,  that  he  would  isther 
live  in  Great'Britaiii— a^^r  aU., 

It  is  impossible  to  doub^  his  henestjE, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  judg- 
ment :  and,  for  ourselves,  we  see  no 
reason  to  question  his  judgment— 'OXii 
-cept  where  we  shall  question  it-^wber»- 
ever  he  had  a  tolerable  opportunity 
of  knowing  the- faets.. 

He  has  divided  his  work  into  chui* 
ters:  each  one  being  set  apart  for  the 


Columbia--^  territory  of  one  hundred  -discussion  of  a  particular  sul^ect ;  aniL 

square  miles — (a  ten  mile-square)—*  ^  the  record  of  particular  fscts-beav^ 

between  Maryland  and  Vir^nia— un-  ing  upon  that  subject.    It  was  a  vise 

der  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  plan.    We  shall  ft>Uowlt-*andhiiiH-»> 

Ibderal,  or  general  government — He  chapter  by  diapter;  eorreeting'his  er» 

entered  no  one  of  those»  whi^  are  rors,  and  supplying  his  deficienQieS  ss 

called  the  ^' Western  States ;"  none  of  -we  proceed. 

the  frootier  *'  territories  ;"  and,  on  the  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  ourselves, 

whole,  saw  parts  only  bf  eleven  sepa-  and  of  our  countrymen,  when  we  con-" 


rate  governments  and  communities; 
out  bf  twenty-niue,  (including  East 
find  West  Florida^)  which  constitute 
the  United  States  of  America. 


sider  the  importance  *of  North  Ame- 
rica^discovered  three  hundred  and 
thirty- two  years  ago;  colonized  by 
ourselves,    (or  by  those  whom   ws 


drave  out  &pm  tmoog  ub,)  two  cefst*  viaw,  ihoroiig^y  ocquifnled  with  our 

Uirifis  ago — it  it  a  hard  tldng  to  tay,  ful^t :  and  we  pledge  ourselves^  that 

but  it  i«  true,  neverChelQ89>  that  wo  our  oountrjmen>  when  they  come  to 

have  becn-^^and  our  wise  men  are  yet  know  what  we  know,  will  have  no  rea« 

fihamefUUy  ignorant  of  the  couotry  Bon  to  wish  themselves  bom  out  of 

and  pieople  c?  North  America,    ^e  Great  Britain^  or  tn  the  United  States* 

have  undertaken^  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Let  us  take  up  the  book.  We  have 

to  atone  for  this.  The  time  for  tidicule  complained  of  certain  words  for  Ihett 

foid  falsehood ;  slandar  and  euk^  ;  pedantry.     They  are — '*  abraded"-^ 

reproach  and  recrimination^  has  gone  '*  sequacious" — "  a  certity^"*^''  papa.* . 

by — in  wise  political  dealing.    Plaint  verous**---**   vivadous"^ — **   sentiliti- 

(ruth  is  now  in  demand.  We  say  this  out"— "dental"— "cognitive' —'*pre- 

with  no  common  seriousness,  while  lation"-^^'  intumesoenoe"*— ^^  illative" 

speaking  of  America.   Justice  to  our**  -r^nd  **  raaidacity ;"  most  of  which 

selves;  o)^  justice  to  her,  do  require  would  be   unintelligible,   without  a 

a  solemn  consideration  of  this  matter*  dictionary,  to  ninety-nine  one  faun* 

"^e  believe  that  the  everlasting  oon<4  dredths;,  of  all  the  readers,  that  oar 

tradictions  of  tne  Edinbur^^ ;  and  author  can  have— or  should  wish  to 

the  unqualified  foolish,  open  ratiooinr  have*     They  are  all  useless,  round* 

of  the  Quarterly,*  have  done  much  about,  and  awkward.    What  can  be 

evil,  and  little  good  to  the  great  cause  more  absurd,  than  to  address  anybody 

ef  the  British  empire-nso  ur  as  Ame«*  io  a  language  that  is  unintelligibk  r 

oca  is  concerned ;  that  both  Journds  Our  author  has;  a  strong  mind ;  why 

have  so  far  oveidone  whatever  they  then^  does  he  not  speak  plainly ;  can 

have  undertaken  for,  or  again$i  that  he  not  mtkt  himself  understood  in 

ceuntrv,  that  no  ^asonable  man  of  common  language^-«^while  talking  to, 

IAma  who  is  anxious  for  sound  informs^  common  people  r--*Simplicity  is  the 

tion,  upon  the  subject,  can  put  any  chief  attnbute  of  strengdi.    It  is  the 

oonfidence   in  their   representations,  glory  of  &n  extraordinary  niind — ^that 

Much  may  be  true — ^much  is  true-r  it  can  make  itself,  with  all  its  mystery 

(as  in  Fearon)-— but  how  are  we  to  and  phenoniena— -intelligible— to  any-^ 

know  what  is  true,  A-om  what  is  false  body  and  everybody-^in  any  language 

-^where  one  party  contradicts  itself,  -^b^  looks  and  signs,  if  no  words  can 

and  the  other,  everybody  else  ? — The  be  found. 

truth  is — if  they  design  to  be  mischie-*  Another  class,  which  would  be  un* 

vous — they  had  better  follow  our  plan*  intelligible  with  a  dictionarV'^-Hty,  with 

Sincerity,  and  such  truth  as  cannot  all  the  dictionaries  under  neaveii,  we 

be  contradicted,  are  theonly  weapons^  /^opt — to  him  who  understands  the 

after  all,  f(^  a  long  and  steady  war&re.  ttaaatiDg  visour  and  copiousness  of 

For  our  part,  we  are  not  airaid  of  pure  £ngli8h«-^i^  r^^ards,  as  we  do, 

injuring  Great  Britain — by  telling  the  thecounterfeiting  and  coinage  of  words, 

truth — ^the  whole  truth — and  nothing  an  little  better  tnan  high  treason  ^ex« 

but  the  truth,  <^  America.    We  are  cept  where  there  is  no  coin,  of  the  ngh^ 


*  ^*  This  leviewtr,"  aays  the  last  Nordt  Ameriean  Review,  which  is  xovsed,  at  last, 
into  something  Uko  muihDod,  by  the  Qaarteriy*s  outrage  upon  America,  in  the  6Sch 
Komber  ^— ^^  This  reviewer  dwells  in  a  ^as^  hpase*'*  Let  him  beware  :-.>4hoe^  wt 
win  not  iMehU  weapons— yet,  if  he  persist,  we  will  read  him  such,  a  kssoa-^ofii 
BngUth  tvorkt  qf  standard  authority — as  shall  teach  him  to  be  silent  toward  thii  ooun*^ 
Cry,  or  to  diange  his  tone.  What  oor  pofitical  feuds  could  not  do,  is  rapidly  doing,  by 
plications  like  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  it  is  matter  <tf  notoriety^  that  tike  feelings 
twtertained  in  tkis  country  toward  England^  are  less  friendly  now<t  than  in  the  hottett 
^the  late  war.  This  alienation  Km  been  mainly  effected  by  this  very  journal. — The 
meat  is  chSdigh'^for  *^  who  reads  an  American  book  ?*' — who  would  ever  know  of  the 
retaKatioii,  k€re$~^Btit  ihtfaoi  U  tremeodoos.  It  must  be  true — it  it  true.  The  North 
American  itevisw  comes  ftom  the  ^  head  quavters  of  fedci^alism**— <^e  ^  Boston  To- 
)ies**--^e  ^  Hartford  convention  people;**  the  best  «'  fHends  of  Oteat  BHtaia  i**  the 
people,  who  were  so  vebemeatly  opposed  to  the  last  war  with  us,  that  a  separaddd  of 
the  States  would  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  thdr  power— if  it  had  coetmued  t 
Every  writer  in  it  is  a  federalist ;  and,  of  course,  partial  to  Great  Btitaln— and  yet,  we 
are  assured  that  they,  the  people  of  America,  are  less  frioidly  to  us  f«o«f ,  in  cpaset 
liuence  of  this  miserable  policy,  pursued  by  the  Quarterly  Beview,  than  they  were, 
is  the  hottest  of  the  late  war..~God  forbid !— It  it  a  tremendous  factt  > 
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8ort^  in  olnmlaiimiy  und^  the  atftbori- 
ij  of  our  repub1ick)-^-4nother  class  of 
transgressions^  in  our  audior,  we  shall 
now  enumerate : — *^  to  c<wi/)e/e"— (an 
American  discovery  V—'*  to  classify*  — 
(a  barbarism^  whim  we  are  sorry  to 
Bee^  in  the  leading  article  of  the  last 
Korth  American  Review,  No.  44^  p.  42,) 
-—"Jfiggl^—"  trickery"-—**  tender^ 
ing' — ("  it  wasa  tendering  sight,"  187.) 
This  comes  of  inventing  new  words 
'*  for  short  :"-^o  clcusify  is  a  charm* 
ing  abbreviation  of,  to  class ;  as  lengthy, 
ho£  length.  Reviewers  use  words  in 
sport-^printlng  them  first,  in  italicks  ; 
or  marking  them,  by  inverted  com- 
mas. Oth^  r^at  them,  without  any 
such  warning;  until,  at  last,  they  grow 
into  common  use,  under  the  authority 
of  reviewers.  Thus  lengthy  is  now 
established.  We  find  it  even  in  Black- 
wood.   We  shall  have  breadthy  next 

To  these,  we  can  add  a  few  more 
phrases  from  our  author,  who  is  quite 
insupportable,  sometimes,«on  the  sub- 
ject of  language.  We  woidd  have  him, 
and  our  otner  critidcs  careful  of  them 
•^as  we  are — while  talking  about 
Americanisms ;  and  Yankeeisms. 

They  are  the  following — '^  to  hap- 
pen of,  p.  55 — instead  of,  '*  to  hap- 
pen on" — (a  vulgarism  at  best) : ''  dif- 
ferent /o,"  (all  through  the  book,)  in- 
stead of  different  from : — *'  they  take 
two  or  three  sorts  of  vegetables  on  to 
the  plate  at  once,"  p.  81 — (a  genuine 
Yankeeism— common  here,  neverthe- 
less. A  New  Englander  iviU  say,  I 
got  on  to  my  horse)  r— ^'  I  had  been 
raised,  (a  Virginia  prettiness,  for 
"  brought  up ;"  of  a  piece  with — will 
you  tae  a  bit  of  this  chicken  ?  won't 
you  take  something  ?  is  that  a  son  or  a 
daughter  ? — ^it  being  Indelicate  in  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia — to  say,  is  that  a 
fH>y  or  a  girl  ? — ^babies  are  babes,  or 
infants—swashing  is  bathing; — ^bodies 
are  persons — suckling  is  nursing,  &c. 
&c.) — •**  I  enjoyed  to  witness" — fbad 
French)  ;  "  being  I  guessed  air — 
(bad  Yankee) ;  *'  genersd  particulars/* 
p.  17.  (Irish.) 

The  absurd  poetical  quotations,  and 
more  absurd  classical  scnool-boy  alliv- 
sioDS,  of  which  we  complain,  abound 
in  every  chapter.  They  were,  proba- 
bly, after  thoughts,  in  every  case — at 
least,  they  look  as  if  they  were — and 
that  is  worse.  Our  author  had  better 
take  a  friendly  hint — once  for  all — 
and  avoid  everything  like  poetry  and 


picture,  hereafter.  They  are  bad  stuflT 
in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  workman 
— so  with  quotations.  A  common 
man  cannot — an  uncommon  man  vrill 
not  make  use  of  them — unless,  indeed^ 
where  th^  become,  instantaneously^ 
a  part  of  the  subject^-incorpcmiter 
themselves  with  it — so  that  they  cain* 
not  be  taken  away— infuse  themselves 
through  every  pore  aitd  passage — ^Hke 
molten  gold,  aropped  upon  common 
^  earth ;  or  that  brilliant^  strange  metal^ 
which  the  North  American  savtg^  be- 
lieve to  have  be^n  driven  into  the  solid 
rock,*  by  lightning— when  ^hey  find 
one  split  and  broken — ^the  surface  dis- 
C(Aoured,  stained,  and  shining  with  a 
metallick  splendour  : — oa,.  (to  make 
ourselves  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
contemners  of  prose)— to  bring  home 
our  illustration  to  the  souls  of  men-— 
oa,  like  the  '^  tanning  principle," 
which  Mr  Perkins,  the  American  en* 
gineer,  bv  some  accidental  misapplica- 
tion  of  nis  embryo  machinery,  for 
throwing  solid  blocks  of  iron — '*  of 
twenty  tons  or  more" — **  from  Dover 
to  Calais,"  (a  thing,  which  we  are  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  he  can  do,  never- 
theless)— now  forces  into  rawliides— 
making  leather,  and  flattening  bsUeik^ 
by  the  same  process.  There? — that, 
we  hope,  is  intelligible. 

But  we  have  not  forgotten  our  an* 
thor — a  word  or  two  more,  for  his  espe- 
cial edification.  He,  who  has  a  good 
idea  of  his  own,  will  not  readily  bor- 
row another's :  and  he,  who  has  not— 
cannot : — that  is,  he  cannot,  without 
getting  himself  into  a  scrape.  .  The 
borrowed  sword  will  get  between  his 
legs.  It  is  twenty  to  one  that  his  os- 
tentation betrays  his  poverty.  We  have 
seen  a  proud  man  give  away  a  sove- 
reign—iecoM^e  he  was  poor— and  be- 
cause be  was  vehemently  suspect^  of 
Eoverty— in  a  case,  where,  if  he  had 
een  rich,  he  would  have  given  a 
crown,  perhaps— or  nothing*  The  deaf 
betray  themselves,  as  often,  by  their 
whispering,  as  bawling — as  often,  by 
being  more  quiet,  as  by  being  more 
noisy,  than  other  men.  Your  second- 
hand wearers  of  cast-ofi^poetry,  are  sure 
to  be  found  out,  by  their  beggarly  par- 
simony, or  more  beggarly  ostentation. 
They  will  have  their  tinsel ;  and  will 
wear  it  in  the  street.  These,  by  way 
of  portable,  pocket  apothegms,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  book-making  people. 
Our  author  would  persuade  himself 
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that  he  understands  poetry.  He  is 
mistaken — ^he  does  not.  He  would  per- 
suade  himself,  too,  that  he  feds  poet* 
ry.  We  are  sorry  for  hnn-T-it  is  a  mi- 
serable delusion.  He  never  ventures 
upon  Milton,  Dyer,  Cowper,  Thom- 
son, Young,  or  Adddson,  without  ma- 
king himseLf— and — ^what  is  harder  to 
forgive — them  ridiculous.  He  never 
quotes  a  line,  which,  if  it  were  taken 
out,  would  be  niissed ;  nor  makes  an 
allusion,  which  would  not  suit  an  ad- 
vertisement, rather  better  than  it  does 
that  part  of  his  book,  wherein  it  ap- 
pears. }Ve  speak  strongly;  and  we 
may  appear  to  waste  more,  time  upon 
these,  matters,  than  they  do  deserve. 
But,  we  are  righi--rBXkdL  those,  who  do 
not  <^;ree  with  us,  are  wrong.  There 
is  a  wicked  fashion  growing  up  in  our 
sober  literature,  wmch  must  be  put 
sopn  to  open  shanle.  We  are  deter- 
mined, henceforth,  to  rebuke  and  pu- 
nish this  profane  tampering  with  our 
maenific^it  language — this  irreverent 
meddling  with  what  has  been  le^  us. 
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But  enough.  These  things  were  pro« 
bably  worked  in,  after  the  oiscuit  were 
made,  by  way  of  making  them  go 
down :  and  it  will  be  rather  strange  if 
they  do  not  succeed,  in  spite  of  the  so* 
lid  worth  and  substantial  virtue  of  ihe 
other  materials.  We  handle  nobody 
in  mittens — ^touch  nothing,  daintily*^ 
are  not  afraid  of  burning  our  fingers : 
— and  so,  have  at  the  book  itself,  chap* 
ter  by  chapter. 

'  "  Cap.  1.  Face  OF  thb  couNTaY*'— 
contains  a  multitude  of  ''general  par* 
ticulars  ;"  some  lubberfy  touehes  ; 
inany  little  facts  worth  mentioning :  a 
meagre  notice  of  agricultural  appear- 
ances ;  (without  relation  to  the  agri- 
cultural phenomena,  of  which  we  mean 
to  say  something,  by  and  by ;)  steam- 
boats ;  rivers ;  mountains ;  Mr  Dyer^ 
the  poet ;  lakes ;  villages ;  Niagara- 
falls  ;  Harper's  Ferry ;  "  Mr  Jeffer- 
son's narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  and 
enthusiasm  ;"  Mr  Pope — tne  poet  ; 
Madison's  cave ;  a  palace  of  ice,  built 
by  the  Empress  Anne ;  the  dismal 


by  the  giants—- wherever  we  meet  with  swamp ;  blue-ridge ;  ai  North  Ameri^ 

it.  can  sunset,  (not  so  bad,  by  the  way)  ; 

.    Let  us  take  an  example  of  our  tra-  the  fVogs — ^nightingales — and  singing 

veller's  poetry — ^his  own.  **  Above,  be-  birds — not  of  America, 

low,  and  opposite,  the  rock  remains  in  -   This  chapter  is  prettily  got  up ;  but 

its  natural  state,"  (very  well,  so  far,)  amounts  to  nothing.     It  gives  no  va- 

f^  knoll  upon  knoll,  as  if  nature  were  luable  information — or,  at  best — only 

tiia  vo^ar^,"  p.  .4:  a/' touch  of  the  glimpses  —  and    very    unsatis&ctory 

sublime,''  that,  as  "  dear  Byron"  says,  glimpses,  too— of  those  objects  which 


"  While  surveying  the  hills,  dark  be- 
low, and  bright  above  with  the  sun- 
shine— (tolerable)-T-I  felt  the  power 
of  a  placid  majestick  scene  on  the 
mind. ' — Why?  because  he  had  stum- 
bled upon  a  few  lines  in  Dyer,  that 
might  .be  worked  in  ;  or  found  some- 
thing, to  the  purpose,  as  people  do  mot- 
tos,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  They 
have  only  to  look  for  a  leading  word, 
you  know,  in  their  subject ;  and  pop 
r^they  have  all  the  classics  by  heart, 
on  that  very  point.  We  do  not  much 
like  to  see  one  of  our  dead,  reverend 
poets  lugged  in,  by  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders— (Uke  a  thought  irom  a  common- 
place book — or  a  new  phrase,  by  a  wo- 
man)y-where  there  is  no  room— or 
anytning. 


we  all  desire  to  know  more  of.  Our 
author  sees  too  many  things  at  once— 
and  all,  at  the  same  distance.  All 
things  are  alike  to  him,  so  far.  His 
vision  is  Uke  that  of  the  blind  sudden- 
ly restored  to  sight  by  couching.  He 
oelieves  that  he  touches  whatever  he 
sees.  He  wants  practice.  He  must 
learn  to  see  one  thing — ^and  one  alone 
»-at  a  time ;  like  the  painter,  who  can 
detect  rich  colours  in  everything :  or 
the  musician,  who  can  hear  only  one 
particular  note,  whenever  he  pleases  ; 
or  the  lawyer,  who  can  see— just  what 
he  pleases — and  hear  only  that,  which 
he  IS  paid  for  hearing ;  or  the  system- 
builder,  who  finds  material  in  every- 
thing. 
Our  author,  for  example,  knows  no- 


And,  for  the  pathetick — in  further  '  thing  of  the  great  agricultural  district 


illustration  of  our  author's  knack  at 
poetry — ^we  beg  leave  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  apostrophe: — ''  His 
wife  and  two  young  ladies,  whom  I 
took  for  visitors,  were  at  the  table,  and 
.0 !  what  a  dinner  we  had  1"  p.  142. 


of  North  America— the  New  England 
States — yet  he  speaks  of  the  fences,  just 
as  he  does  of  the  mountains.  He  tra- 
versed New  England,  or  a  part  of  New 
England,  in  the  winter ;  and  his  obser- 
vations upon  husbandry,  in  the  United 


I 

r 

ii; 
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States^  9,vt  <x>iifltied— tneagre  as  they  in^plements,  8eed%  roott^  i^lmprove** 

are — to  one  couniv  of  Ptmnsylvania ;  mentt,  of  this  country— jet  he  is  iair^- 

and  one,  of  Maryland.  ly  starved  out — ^insolvent— and   tho* 

We  are  sorry  for  this.  Our  farmera  other  is  in  a  fair  way  to  the  sameend* 

want  particular  and  extensive  know^  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  howerer^ 

ledge,  on  this  very  head.    We  shall  they  are  beginning  to  look  into  chemis** 

fiimish  them,  with  what  we  can — here  try,  and  inquire  about  the  nature  of 

•^-oonsistently  with  oiir  present  object,  soils— ^treatment — produ€t-*aad  sys* 

EngHsh  husbandry  will  not  succeed  in  tern  of  tillage,  with  a  a^al,  that  would 

the  United  States.   The  national  pre*  have  astonidied  everybody>  ten  years 

judices,  which,  after  all,  are  founded  ago. 

•n  long  en>a*ience— continual  experi-  The  best  fu-mera  in  America  are^ 

ment— -and  close  observation ;  ihe  soil ;  1st,  The  Shakers,  the  Germans,  and 

climate ;  and  condition  of  the  land,  ex-«  their  descoidan  ts,  who  are  congregated 

tept  in  the  old  and  populous  parts  of  inthecounty  of  Lancaaker,  Pe(inaylva^ 

the  country,  where  lands,  of  course,  nia,    8dly,  The  descendants  c£  the 


are  dearer — and  prejudices,  more  fimn 
ly  rooted^— are  aU  unfavourable  to  our 
aystems  of  husbandry.  We  have  been 
UM  of  many  £nglidimen,  who  have 
mined  themselves,  by  imdertaking  to 
carry  on  a  farm  in  America,  as  they 


Datch>  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
(like  the  Gamans,  averse  to  experi-« 
ment,  innovation,  or  change ;  butlaboNi 
rious,  indefatigable,  and  frugalV  Sdly, 
English  formers,  and  the  whole  hoij 
of  Yankee  landholders,  or  New  Ei^. 


would  in  England :  and  we  know  of    land  hu^aandmen,  whose  farms  have 


one  (a  Mr  Gradsby,  in  Maryland  Who 
lias  wasted  a  large  fortune,  witnin  a 
few  years,  in  a  similar  enterprize.  He 
had  slaves ;  white  nadvea ;  free  blacks, 
and  English  labourers— but  all  to  no 
purpose.  He  is  ruined.  Yet  no  man 
ever  deserved  such  a  fate  less.  He  had 
alr^y  made  a  fortune,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary diligence,  indu^ry,  and  &U 
tcntion — ^by  tavern-keeping,  at  George^ 
Town,  district  of  Columbia,  and  at 
Baltimore,  where  he  kept  the  best 
house,  in  America,  for  many  years; 
He  has  returned  to  it  once  more,  in  his 
old  age,  at  Washington  ;  |>erfectly  sa- 
tisfied now,  that  keeping  tavern  is  bet- 
ter business,  than  cultivating  land,  in 
America. 

The  native  white  Americans  will 
xidther  work  for  an  English  farmer, 
nor  use  his  instruments,  nor  follow  his 
plans,  if  they  can  help  it.  Beside,  none 
Dut  large  farms,  where  large  capitals 
are  invested,  will  pay  the  expense. 
Slaves  are  the  worst  of  all  farmers ; 
Irishmen  will  woric  hard— and  so  wiU 
^e  *^  German  redjemptioners"— but 
both  are  ungovernable— the  form^,  on 
account  of  their  tempers ;  the  latter, 
on  account  of  their  language. 

Agricultural  societies  are  forming 
now  in  every  direction ;  and  small  pre* 
miums  are  paid.  In  Maryland,  a  va* 
luable  paper  is  published,  called  the 
'^American  Farmer"— devoted  entirely 
to  agriculture.  Mr  Cobbett  planted  a 
seeds-man,  some  years  ago,  in  Balti* 
more.-  He,  and  one  other,  have  been 
continually  supplied  with  all  the  books. 


been  held  in  their  own  &mily,  and  un- 
der judicious  cultivation,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years.  4tnly^ 
The  Fennsylvaniana— the  descendants 
of  the  Swedes,  in  New  Jersey — tha 
people  upon  Long  Island;  those  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  those  of  Delaware  ;  and  those 
of  the  western  country.  In  the  south- 
em  states,  they  know  nothing  at  all  of 
husbandry.  Their  lands  are  exhaust^ 
ed.by  tobacco;  and  themselves,  by 
growing  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  su- 
gar. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Jefferson 
spoken  of,  so  irreverently  as  he  is—- by 
an  author,  who  does  not  speak  lightly  > 
of  other  persons.  Mr  Jefferson  de- 
serves noore  respect.  When  he  wrote 
his  notes  on  Virginia,  he  was  a  young 
man — a  boy,  in  comparison  with  what 
he  is  now.  He  has  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  America — it  is  true — but 
he  has  laid  her  under  eternal  obliga- 
tions. There  is  not  a  man  living,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  ^*  narrow-mind* 
edness"  and  ^'bigatrif"  could  be  mora 
unluckily  applied :  ''  He  plainly  disa-k 
vows  his  belief  in  the  Mosaick  account 
of  the  creation,"  357.  His  faulta  are 
altogether  o£  an  opposite  character^ 
He  has  been  too  much  given  to  hypo- 
thesis, theory,  and  experiment:  His 
views  were  never  narrow;  they  were 
always  too  coitprehensive :  and  as  for 
his  "  bigotry" — the  history  of  his  life, 
and  all  his  persecutiOlis,  are  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  ridiculous  charge.  J'or 
half  a  ^century,  he  has  been  the  advo-« 
cate  of  universal  toleration.    It  was 
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stale,  and  Uiif--4aiare8tiii{;.  Attdyet^^ 
where  is  there  a  mtxe  cmvenieni  dty  ? 
-^-or  one  better  fitted  for  its/nrrpo#e#  f 
•—not  upon  this  earth.  Philaodpfaia 
is  a  map-— not  a  picture  :-*^  place  of 
utility— not  of  faelmty^.-^  business 
«»4iot  of  pleasure  :—in  one  word,  a 
town  of  Quaker  Pennsylvanians,  and 
Pennsylvania  QuakeN  ;  a  good  placa 
fbr  making  money,  (unless  in  th« 
fine  art%)  but  a  bad  one  fi>r  spending 
it  in. 

In  planniiig  a  town  (our  authot 
talks  heavily  upon  this  head;  and 
we  must  Jbttott^ .  nun^-*-in  planning  a 
town,  for  commercial  purposes,  right 
lines  and  level  surfaces^  between  all 
places  of  business,  are  the  principal 
object.  People,  who  have  anyti^ing  to 
do,  soon  get  weary  of  circular  ap-» 
proadies,  and  beautiful  elevations,  on 
the  way  to  thdr  work-shops  and 
counting-rooms;  especially  after  walk<« 
ing  the  same  road  three  times  a-<day, 
as  they  do,  in  America,  month  after 
month :  Not  one  in  a  thousaml  of  ons 
Londoners  will  go  through  Regent4 
Street,  if  he  can  help  it—and,  of  thoea 
who  do,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees 
anything  of  the  curve.  He  only /re/i 
it — and  wishes  for  a  short  cut  back. 
Mark  how  all  the  bye-waysare  crowd'« 
ed;  people  dodging  about,  in  every 
direction,  to  avoid  the  beauties — (the 
beauties  of  wood  and  plaster,  we  mean 
--the  flesh-and-blood  beauties  are  not 
so  easily  avoided,  by  dodging  about, 
in  bye«ways  and  bhnd  aliiea.)  Spa-» 
ciousness,  beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  health ;  all  the  coquetry  and  pa- 
raphernalia of  architecture,  will  grow 
up  of  themselves,  and  always  do,  spon** 
taneously-— in  the  outskirts  and  sub* 
urbs  of  a  town.  It  is  their  nature. 
They  are  never  introduced  into  the 
centre  of  a  city— -among  the  places  of 
business — ^butby  violence:  by  a  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power,  exactly  m  propor* 
tion  to  the  disregard  of  inmviaual 
rights.  One  of  two  things  must  ba 
done.  In  planning  a  city,  you  must 
make  the  places  of  business  accessible 
by  the  shortest  and  easiest  ways ;  or 
the  men  of  business  will  do  it  for 
themselves,  by  making  thoroughfares 
of  their  own  pariours.f    And  when 


he,  whose  Mttearest  enemies  eonld  onlv 
say  of  him,  that  he  corresponded  with 
Tom  Faine ;  had  a  icbloiured  mistress 
(the  unpardonable  ofience,  to  a  New 
Englanuer ;)  and  sud  on  some  occa^t 
sibn— '*  What  businessliave  I  with  my 
neighbour's  belief?  It  is  an  affair  h&m 
tween  him  and  his  Maker— so  long  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  my  peacd 
and  comfort.  Twenty  Gods  or  no 
God^--what  business  ia  it,  of  mine  ?-•- 
It  neither  picks  my  pocket,  nor  breaks 
my  leg."*  Mr  Je&rson  is  an  extnun> 
dinary  man;  a  very  old  man — ^the 
ablest,  undoubtedly,  of  the  whole  four 
American  presidents-^all  of  whom  are 
BOW  alive — a  spectacle  worth  "  cross- 
ing the  Atlantick  to  see,"  if  Harpa's 
Ferry  be  not.  In  fact,  if  this  were  a 
proper  place,  we  could  shew  that  he  is 
one,  of  whom  it  is  not  wise,  for  any 
young  man,  to  speak  lightly. 

**  Cap.  2.  Cities,  tow-ks,  an» 
VILLAGES." — ^New  York  is  welldescri-* 
bed  here :  so  indeed,  but  not  particular* 
It,  are  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  and 
several  small  towns.  It  is  a  valuable 
ekipter.  His  remarks  upon  the  wea^- 
risome  regularity  of  that  Quaker-ca« 
pital,  Phuadelpnia;  that  *'  Athens 
of  the  western  world ;"  and  upon  mat- 
ters connected  with  it,  are  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  He  condemns  the 
plan  of  straight  streets,  intersecting 
each  other,  as  they  do,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  right  angles,  on  these  grounds :  to 
wit — their  sameness— the  wantof  op-i 
portunity  for  the  display  of  pubUck 
buildings — and  because  a  straight  line 
is  not  a  curve.  The  first  objection  is 
good — so  fkr  as  it  concerns  PhiladeU 
phia — ^the  water-works,  and  their 
wooden  image — the  Pennsylvania  bank 
(a  Greek  temple — ^think  of  the  Qua- 
kers turning  a  Greek  temple  into  a 
place  for  money-changers)-— the  thea* 
tre — the  United  Sutes  Bonk  U  nobla 
edifice;)  their  churches;  halls;  and 
wooden  Schuylkill  bridge  (about  which 
they  are  eternally  brag^g,  in  a  sober 
way)— all  these  matters  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  we  do  hold  the 
Quaker  city  to  be,  exacUy,  the  most 
flat,  stale,  and  unprof— no — that 
won't  do-4t  is  not  an  unprofitable  ci  ty ; 

but  it  is  everything  else,  that  is  flal^    they  have  done'  so,  their  £aduons  are 
I  ■  

*  We  do  not  give  the  very  words ;  boc  we  pledge  ourselveft  for  thd  substance,  and 
bdieve  that  something,  to  the  sanns  efecl^  may  be  found  in  the  ^^  Notes  on  Virginia.** 

-f  Hence  the  wfsdodi  of  Sir  C.  Wren^  foresight,  in  leaTing  a  blind  arcb_iD  tho 
ssfid  wall— .when  hs  diiecced  the  building  of  St  Magnus.  That  arch  is  now  c^a^a 
•ommon  thoroughfitfe. 
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not  easily  changed — crooked  streets    wild  animals  (Qn.  die  di£fa!ence?)' 


in  London^  ftr  exampie — 'Wbat  are 
they^  bnt  so  much  tesdmony  in  fiivour 
of  tne  regard  paid  there  to  individual 
rights?  Everyman  originally  built  as 


cannot. 

The  second  oljection  of  our  travel- 
ler, so  far  as  it  applies  to  Philaddphia^ 
is  also  sound.    There  certainly  is'  no 


it  pleased  him,  and  all  the  passages—    good  opportunity  there,  for  the  dis- 
under  houses---between  houses — and     closure  of  a  pubKck  edifice — ^butwhy? 


through  houses — all  these  contrivances 
and  evasions-^what  are  diey,  but  so 
many  a^owledgments  of  the  same 
thing  ?  Individual  rights  are  sacred-^ 
so  sacred — that  the  governing  power 
dare  not,  cannot  set  them  at  naught, 
by  opening  a  straight  road  through 
such  a  ^demess  of  architecture; 
All  these  inconveniences,  in  truth,  as 
Blackstone  says,  of  the  ''  quiddities" 
and  '*  quirks  "  of  the  law — are  the 

Erice  which  an  Englishman  pays  for 
is  liberty — (a  gocS  bargain  too.)*- 
They  are  the  growth  of  an  extraonii- 
nary  veneration  for  individual  rights. 
A  mere  arbitrary  government  may  re- 
form the  whole  system  of  jurispru-i 
dence,  more  easily,  than  ours  can 
change  the  laws  oi  entail ;  the  doc- 
trines of  primogeniture ;  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon magistrates.  A  more  arbitrary 
government  may  build  a  whole  city^ 
at  once  (like  St  Petersburg) ;  empty 
one  city  into  another;  or  demoUsn 
street  after  street;  more  easily  than 
we  can  cut  a  passage — a  broad  straight 
passages-through  any  part  of  London 
east  of  Temple-bar.  Vide  the  code 
Napoleon ;  Justinian's  institutes ;  and 
the  improvements  in  Paris,  under  the 
last  years  of  Bonaparte. 

Begin  with  a  chief  r^ard  for  beau- 
ty, in  a  commercial  town — or  in  any 
town — ^and  you  will  defeat  your  own 
purpose.  Convenience  must  be  the 
principal  object,  even  at  watering- 
places;  where  palaces  or  villas  are 
congrc^ted.  Strangers  may  be  lured 
for  a  time,  by  show.  But  snow  must 
be  supported,  by  commerce,  manu- 
fiictures,  and  business.  Nobody— «not 
even  a  man  of  pleasure,  will  abide  long 
in  a  dull,  beautiful  town. 

If  the  ways  of  a  citv,  new  or  old, 
are-  roundabout ;  people  go  to  work 
late,  ancf  leave  off  early.  The  hour  of 
dinner  grows  later  and  later,  every  ge* 
neration :  the'vices  of  the  table,  worse 
and  worse :  the  return  to  employment 
after  eating,  more  and  more  uncom- 
mon. Dinners  ^ve  place  to  lun- 
dieons;  eating,  to  beasdy  intemper- 
ance ;  until  they,  who  have  dined-— 
like  the  poets— won't  work — or,  like 


— ^is  it  because  the  streets  are  straight  ? 
Howisitin  London?  Thestreetsthere^ 
we  believe^  are  not  perfectly  straight. 
Yet  a  stranger  who  goes  a-hunting 
there,  after  a  publick  edifice,  will  act 
wisely,  in  taking  a  town-crier  widi 
him  (if  he  can  find  one)— and,  more* 
over,  in  tying  a  bell,  with  his  name 
on  it,  about  his  own  neck. 

Objection  the  third  is  unanswer- 
able.  Straight  lines  are  not  curves— 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  We 
give  up  that  point— or  concede  it — in 
a  fair  and  candid  fashion. 

But,  considering  the  purposes  of 
Williiun  Penn,  who  was  a  thorough- 
gdng  Quaker — ^we  do  maintain  that 
no  city  ever  so  completely  answered 
the  purposes  of  a  founder.  Babylon 
was  nothing  to  it — ^nor  London  with 
her  hanging  gardens.  It  is  impossible 
to  live  in  Philadelphia,  without.becom- 
ing  a  Quaker.  Our  very  opera^danoers^ 
poets,  and  players^— pounds  to  pennies 
— would  move,  think,  and  talk,  like 
Quakers,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth. 
Curves,  crescents,  and  sweeps;  the 
circus  of  Bath — ^the  ellipsis  of  Reg^it- 
Street — ^and  the  turns  of  Oxford — are 
all  very  pleasant  But  show  us  a  dty^ 
like  Philadelphia — ^whose  parallelo* 
grams  are  syllogisms — an  acquaint- 
ance with  which  is  downright  conver- 
sion— a  street,  in  the  whole  world, 
which  operates  upon  any  man's  un- 
derstanding— so  like  the  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism — as  Market-Street,  Philadel- 
nhia — a  road  that  nobody,  can  walk — 
nowever  vicious  or  rantipdb  he  may 
be — any  otherwise,  than  straight  for- 
ward, in. 

Our  author  seems  partial  to  Balti- 
more. He  prefers  it,  on  several  ac- 
counts, to  every  other  Ammcandty. 
He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  two  things 
— to  begin  with.  The  populadon  ia 
nearer  70  than  60,000;  it  is  nearer 
seventy  than  fifty  years,  since  it  waa 
what  he  describes  it,  p.  38.  Better 
English  is  talked  there,  he  thinks^ 
than  anywhere  else  in  America,  p. 
332.  He  is  above  half  right.  Yet»  it 
is  theBaldm<»rians — ^heaven  help  them 
— who  say  en-quiry,  for  in^wt-ry; 
"  she  does  that,  Uke  I  do,"  (with  Geof« 
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fmy  Crdyon — the  New  Yorkers — and 
certftw  of  our  liter^iti^  on  their  siUe^ — 
for  w  I  d(r, — "  direcUif-he  did  so  — 
for  viJien,  or  aSf  or  as  soon  <ur-^com« 
mon  here) — "  to  adi^er^tiss,"  (wishing 
to*  fi^ow  the  French — as  in  obleege, 
and  e/t-quiry)— ^'  desiM-ive — inst^d 
of  deet sive,  &c  &c.  Sic 

The  Boston-English  is  quite  as 
good-*-perhaps  hetter^-but  not  so  well, 
not  so  delicately — ^pronounced.  So  is 
the  PhiladelDluan-English ;  so  is  that 
of  New-YcHTK,  on  some  accounts.  But 
New-York  is  a  Babel ;  (they  sound 
the  ^  in  often,  there,)  the  Yankees  talk 
through  the  nose — ^with  a  tang,  as  they 
call  it  (pure  English,  that,  by  the  way 
•^though  we  have  heard  Uiem  ridicu- 
led ficMr  usinff  it,  as  they  do  many 
other  fine  old  words,  nearly  obsolete 
here)— say  "  dooae"  fwr  does,  (like  the 
people  of  Deal — and  a  person,  bom  in 
Leicestershire,  who  shows  the  pictures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence)—"  had 
mi^t" — ^furce  for  fierce — ^purce  for 
pierce ;  engine— (the  very  word  which 
we  pronounce  inffuun)  genuine  (as  we 
myaeeiile,  oppo«i/ff,  osc.  &c)— while 
the  Piuladel^ians  in  their  turn,  by 
reason  of  their  association,  with  people 
who  speak  an  execrable  German  gib- 
Ijeridi,  are  eternally  confounding  the 
V  and  W,  like  the  Cockneys ;  and,  in 
•erne  cases,  the  B  and  V,  like  the 
Spaniards. 

The  publidc  buildings  of  Baltimore 
are  numerous ;  and  some  are  beauti- 
foL  K&re  is  a  chasm  for  vs  to  throw 
ourielves  inlo  again.  The  Exchange 
*— "  the  finest  building  of  the  sort,  in 
America" — (there  being  no  other,  now 
that  the  Boston  Exchange  is-bumt)— 
was  planned  b^  Latrobe  (the  architect 
of  the  *^  Capitol,"  as  it  is  foolishly 
called — ^near  TvBER^c^eek,  a  puddle 
of  dkty  water,  celebrated  by  Mr  Moot^ 
the  poeV) — and  Grodefh>y  (a  French- 
man—-a  man  of  talent— now  in  Lon- 
don—starved out  in  America.)  The 
Wadiington  Monument — a  plam,  sub- 
stantial, gUme  pillar  (which,  in  Ame- 
rica—where the  splendours  of  archie 
tecture — the  steeples  and  monuments 
— ^are  almost  always  of  wood  or  brick, 
is  quite  a  marvel,)  ISO  feet  high— is 
the  joint  achievement  of  a  tolerable 
American  architect,  named  Mills ;  and 
a  blundering  committee  of  lawyer*— 
who  chose  the  worst  of  mimy  plans, 
for  which  they  paid  a  premium,  and 
spoilt  it.    The  Battle  Monument  is  a 
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capital  affidr ;  the  most  beautiful  piece 
of  marble  workmanship  in  the  United 
Stotes.  It  was  designed  by  Godefroy, 
built  by  stone-masons;  and  is  orna- 
mented with  some  sood  alto  rdievo, 
representing  thedeath  of  General  Ross, 
at  North  Point,  and  the  attack  on  ¥<xt 
M^Henry :  four  capital  Griffina— and 
a  marble  woman  (the  only  on^  that 
we  know  of,  in  America — though  we 
did  meet  with  some  wooden  <mes)— 
colossal— and  fiill  of  dignity— all  the 
wcnrk  of  CapeUano,  an  Italian,  or  Spa- 
niard. 

The  Cathedral  (CathoUck)— bmlt, 
as  they  say,  in  Baltimore,  after  St  Pe- 
ter's, at  Rome  (another  point  whidi 
we  are  willing  to  concede) — ^was  also 
designed  by  Latrobe  (a  Frenchman, 
we  believe— not  an  American,  we 
know,)  is  creditable  to  the  country. 
It  is  not  yet  finished  ;  has  been,  die 
people  say  there,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
years  in  building ;  and  has  cost  alrea- 
dy about  400,000  dollars  (L.90,000— ) 
two  circumstances  which  we  account 
for — thus.  It  has  been  boarded  up, 
more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  time — 
with  nobody  at  work  upon  it :  and  is 
built  of  granite— ^which,  not  being  a 
product  of  Baltimore,  is  brought  from 
Elicott's  Mills,  a  village  twelve  miles 
off-— at  a  great  expense.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  nevertheless;  disfigured  mth 
a  little  tawdry  ornament — quite  Ca- 
tholick  though,  and  admirably  con- 
trived, like  the  Halls  of  Congress,  for 
the  comfort  of  hearers,  and  the  relief 
of  speakers— making  musick  of  overy- 
thing — and  everything  of  musidc 

The ''  Unitarian  Church ;"  like  our 
Irish  diamonds;  and  the  precious 
stones  of  Scotland^they  carry  for- 
ward, as  a  national  wonder.  In  the  cant 
of  the  day,  it  is  quite  a  trans-atlantic 
gem.  It  is  built  of  bnck ;  plastered 
and  painted,  so  as  to' resemble  stone 
(like  our  celebrated  Regent-Street:) 
exterior,  like  a  bird. cage:  interior, 
perfectlv  beauti^ :  a  dome  upon  four 
delightnil  arches :  a  plagiarism,  by  the 
way,  from  Sir  C.  Wren  s  master-piece 
(St  Stephen's.)  Grodefroy  was  the  ar- 
chitect. 

It  is  built  opposite  the  cathedral — 
on  ^'  t'other  side  of  the  broad  road :" 
is  unlike  it,  in  everything :  is  called 
the  imposition  line,  by  the  atage-drivera 
(^ooacomen :)  and  is,  there  is  no  denying 
it,  a  piece  of  heterodox  fiirtation-*- 
meant,  in  its  airiness  and  stylish  ap* 
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peaiiince ;  to  tlurew  a  slur  upon  that  large  as  London*— -Yet  her  '^  broad* 

{dain^  soiid^  sober,  heavy  piece  of  old  way"— «  street  more  than  two  imiem 

architecture^ — In  fixmt,  near  the  roof,  long — and  broader  (we  speaJ^  from  re* 

stands  a  very  respectable  archangel—  collection  only)  than  Ouord  Street^- 

of  plaster — already  crumbling,  on  the  is  full  of  large,  handsome  ^hops  on 

left  ^de :  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  both  sides,  for  more  than  a  mile :  *^  the 

upon  which  the  words^-n  Hebrew-^  houses  of  red  brick,  lofty  and  8p»- 

for  the  infomiation  cfi  everybody^—  cious  :^  p.  23 : — ^The  Americans,  who 

'*  To  THB  OKE  Gon"  (we  believe)  are  come  herd,  are  sadly  disamxnnted  in 

inscribed*    As  a  suitable  retort  (they  our  shops  ;  and,  particukfiy,  in  thosp 

.  do  ^ese  things  with  remarkable  dig-  of  Bond  Street,  about  which  they  have 

nity,  you  know,  in  the  '<  knd  of  to-  beard  so  much.. 

leration,")  the  cathoticks  have  had  ''The  villages  are  not  picturesque:" 

painted,  in  large  black  letters,  upon  a  p.  S7 : — very  true.  But  there  is  an  air 

stbhe  tablet,  on  that  side  of  the  cathe-  ot  newness,  singularity,  and  deanM* 

dnd,  which  faces  thearc^ngel,  afore-  ness,  in  an  American  viUage,  voryde*. 

said,  these  words — **  as  Foa  us,  we  lightful,  to  a  stranger.    The  houses. 

woasHip  Christ  crucified  Y' — ^Be-  appear  to  have  sprang  up— altogether 

ijig  for  the   introduction  of  a  new  in  a  single  n%ht,  aa  it  were,  among^ 

doctrine,  in  that  quarter  of  America,  ^be  trees.    They  are  generally  built  oi 

the  unitarian  church  was  built  wi^  wood—painted-HBometimes    whit&«-* 

especial  attention  to  beauty  ai^daHure-*  sometimes   yellow— sometimes   nale 

ment.    Mr  Sparks,  the  present  £dit<Mr  green-^wiiih  ^rk  red    roofs — black 

of  1^  North  American  Review,  was  st^,  andmahogany-ccdouvedpannel- 

^e  first  and  hwit  regular  minister  of  doors  : — and  are  intermixed  witli  s 

the  soeiety — and  chaplain  to  congress,  few  brick  buildings — a  bank— a  court- 

fpr  one-  season,  at  the  same  time.—-  house: — ^ajatl: — an  academy,  aehurcb> 

He  is  an  able  man ;  but  a  bad  preach-  or  two  :  and  a  schooKhouse.-*-Th^ 

eir.    They  have  no  settled  minister,  never  last  long:  look  new,  £or  thiU 

at  this  time ;  are  mhch  embarrassed  :  very  reason :  are  ofteftttore  showy  tiian 

the  *'  ring-leaders,"  as  the  charitable  comfcnrtable. 

part  of  ^eir  brethren  caU  them,  ha-  '^Cap.  3.  Modas  awd  coNVsa^isir- 

ving  suffered  severehr  in  the  late  com-  ces  of  travelling."— Wereeommend 

mer^sial  overthrow  of  Baltimore :  their  this  chapter.    It  ia  faithful,  so  far  as 

poselytes  having  fallen  off,  as  their  it  goes;  and  sufficiently  exact.  The^ 

biUs  became  due :  and  their  "  clergy-  are  some  points,  howevier,  wortlft  elu- 

man"  having  betaken  himself  to  a  more  ddation ;  and  some  errors  to  dnreot. 

profitable,  and,  on  some  accounts,  a  **  The  roads  are  bad."''-*^rrue.-*r 

more  respectable  calling. — By  this,  ^' None  of  the  carra^^es  have  any  ap# 

we  mean,  that  preaching  Unitarian-  proach  to  stf  hsbness :"  ^^tlley  carry 

ism,  is  neither  profitable  nor  resjpect-  no  outside  pasBcngeia/'-f— True — but 

able,    in  about   nineteen-twentieths  our  travdSer  saw  the  eastern  isgioB  of 

of  North  America :  and  that  Review-  the  United  States,  where  ^  jroadsase 

ing:— particularly  of  men — ^is^    The  much  better:  the  carriages  lar^enthun 

Unitarians  are  chiefly  con^ned — ^like  the  mail-coaches  of  Enghtnch— vecy 

the  literature  of  the  country,  to  a  part  like  the  plain  fiim^-caiTtages  ^  Ersft 
of  NewEngland — Boston  audits  neighs  }ish  gentry — the  horseslargez!,  ai|d,  $ 
bourhood.    But  both  are  spreading  in    ffeneral,  handsomer,  than>  our-  wtagd 

every  direction.  horses,  though  not  9o<good,  or  soa^ 
<'  The  shops  of  'S&m  York,"  says  rited — having  less  blood;  saA,  of 
our  author,  "  are  less  splendid  than  -course,  less  wind :  he^saw  this  regieii 
the  size  of  the  city  would  lead  one  to  in  the  winter,  when,  owing  to  the 
•expect." — ^We  are  surprised  at  this,  climate,  any  road  woidd  appear  bad; 
New  York  is  about  a  tenth  part  as    and  any  carriage  uncomfrateUe.    In 

•  "  lload8arebad,'*250 : — ^why  ?  The  Americans  know  that  bati  lands  make  the  best 

roads — iAalb  bad  lands^  of  course^  ai)e  not  so  valuable  as  good  lands.     Hg^tce,  they-  take 

round-aboat  ways,  to  avoid  good^  and  obtoin  bad*  land :  ffence^  tbs.main  roads  ai^ne- 

-^ected  t  bye  roads,  ace  intpodoced:  andihencet  t^e  unfavourable  opinxoB  ofi  Tr€S9f^tt 

^coiic^niiDg  the  quality  of  the  lands,  in  Amezica»  which  they  see  on^  ^m  the  wlflAvs^ 

of  a  stage-coach- 4HI  the  main  roads. 


I  ^^  middk  «m^  «be  «aiiyeyai»e€%  Thii  may  be  d^;wnfUd  v^Kmbi.    ^'  lii 

t  by  land^  aw  aiiwrabie ;  much  worse  ^tfglaiid  I  had  not  been  in  tbe  bafaftt 

i  |iaw>  than  they  were  ^teen  years  ago.  of  conversiDig  with  persons  in  their 

>  ^— Why?— bectmse  the  steam-bcMits  station/'  && — Here  is  the  secret  of 

^  -    ftakeali  the  j^assengers—^n  better  style;  traveling  comfortably  in  the  United 

I  imd  for  less  money>  than  it  is  possible  States.   Be  civil — and  familiar^  if  you 

I  to  take  them  by  land. — ^The  steam*  will ;  bttt  away  With  all  airs  c^  ^upe- 

\  boats  of  America  are  *'  floating  oala*  rioniyy  and  yCu  may  go  from  one  end 

I  ctt:*' even  Fearon  says  this — ^Mattnews  of  tbe  country  to  the  other  wi^ut 

I  repecUs  it;  and  everybody  knowB  it.  being  fnolesUd. .  Questions  will  be 

\  Our  author  ovestooli^  this. — ^^  I  cannot  asked^  undoubtedly,  and  replks  exi> 

give  a  person^  who  has  traveUed  in  pected,  which  woiild  not  be  in  Great 

France    he  says^  ''  a  better  ictea  of  Britain ;  but,  in  general^  they  will  be 

Am^can  conyeyanoes,  than  by  saying  such  as  any  man  may  propeiiy  ask  of 

Ahat)  they  are  much  on  a  par  with  any  other  man.  Tltt  £nglishtt^en  who 

the  Fren(^  z"-^ Very  true— 'in  tfa«  tmyel  in  America  have  exciti^  sonle 

ff>uthem  slates  they  ure:  in  the  mid^  nr^udice.    They  are  idtogether  of  a 

die  s(!ate8,  mudi  better;  and  in  the  lower  class  ^n  those  who  trav^  in 

eastern  states,   on  the  'great  roads,  Eorepe— where,  was  it  not  fior  their 

hardly  infericH'  to  the  English*    Yet  liberuity,  they  Ivould  never  get  along 

we  neyer  meet  with  a  rope  harness  in  at  idl — so  haughty,  cold,  and  unpro- 

Am^ca ;  little  rats  of  horSes ;  or  con**  pirating  as  the^  are.  In  America  they 

Bume  tt»enty<«^our  hoursin  going  forty«  are  a  thousand  times  woAe.  Ashe  did 

eight  miles.    The  soHthem  carriages  a  yery  shabby  thing  about  ceftain 

are  HtUe  better  than  was^ns ;  many  mammoth  bones  tiiere ;  Parkihson  was 

of  those  in  the  kniddk^  States   are  a  gudener;  Fearon  a  stocking  wea- 

worse  dian  the  diligences  of  France,  yer ;  Faxa,  a  Somersetshire  farmer ; 

yet  we  have  t^ydled  in  some  parts  and,  in  ahmost  every  casei^  Brilidi  tira- 

^  New  England  (from  Boston  to  veHers  in  America  have  been  f>reei^ 

Newbliryport,  to  example)  at  the  iy  cakukted  toK  exciting  pr^udice. 

fate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  over  the  High  breeding,  bigh  Idood,  high  ft- 

wonit  roads,  in  every  part  of  the  couU'-  shion,  or  great  sch^arship  may  be  to- 

tfryi  about  six ;  and  in  the  mail  one  leritai  in  a  feW  airs,  now  and  then*^ 

itMy  go,  on  an  average,  all  the  year .  such  as  Mr  JefiVey  took  upon  him 

round,  winter  imd  ewdmner,  night  and  and  Master  T*  Moore,  when  he  was 

day,  above  seyen*  On  -the  other  hand,  -there — but  your  second-hand  qnali^ 

Ihe  ]^w  York  hacknejr  catteries  areas  are  poor,  stuff;  they  unifte  the  b^  proh 

ibp^or  tot  those  df  Paris  ai^  Lond&n,  perties  of  evea^y  cIa^»«-«KBibit  the  godd 

ae  Eogliah  sti^pe^-coaches  are  to  the  ^uioiltties  of  .no»e.*^An  American  ta»- 

Frem^.    '*  Poat-i^isps  have  not  yet  Vem-tceepftr  would  not  readily  speak 

beeft  intruhmffd^*  "p*  ^rl^^^-not  generally  to  afa  l&nglish  lord,  Orl;d  th^  President 

introdueed)  he  shovOd'havie  said.  They  of  tihe  United  Stittea ;  but  he  would  be 

haye  been  established  ui  the  principid  offeiided*^-and  we  think,  juatfy^^^-if 

cities  i*  but  8team<-bott8  destroy  landv  etther  sholild  think  it  beneath  hun  to 

Vfelling,  tayems,  roadf>  and  coaches  Speak  to  a  tayern-^keeper.     In  fa^, 

for  C0£K^e8  are  chiefly  Used  In  tran»>  j^kxt  natural  peers'  do  not — ^your  prin- 

rting  passengers  and  their  luggage,  cea  fihd  sUch  artiflcial  protections  foi 

yer  land)  ftom  one  steam^boat  to  iin«  Utile  use.    They  despise  them.    It  is 

otbar,  geno'ally  in  the  night,  from  ten  the  second  and  third  raters :  the  spu- 

(o  thirty  mdes*  '^  The  usual  reception  rions   and   counterfeit,  who  are  so 

ihe  traveller  flnda  at  the  inns,  is  that  watchftil  of  their  dignity ;  so  afifaid  of 

i)f  Cold  civility ;  but  the  landlord  and  encroachment. — ^An  American  would 

the  waiter,  though  notohnequious,  are  be  surprised  at  our  traydler  for  so 

gtoeraUy  wffiekntl^  atiMive"  p.  4S.  speakii^  of  a  tayem^keeper ;  but  he 

'*'  In  many  plaoss  I  flmnd  tayem-  would  laugh  in  his  face,*  were  he  to 

keepersi,  ytho  filmed  ti\9  a  kindness  be^  hear  him  my^  of  Mr'  Calhoun,  the 

Ifmd  thdt  required  kg  their  tailing" —  Secretary  cf  War  (see  Our  last  Ma 

.'  *  And  ptMng  is  feOmtDon  eiMug^,  in  America ;  common  alike  among  the  latmert, 
merdumto,  *  di^er^*  l^tlckers,  ^  express  riders.  ^  Posting  and  railmg,**  too— 
tio^aiehliowmthikrk 
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ber  for  a  sketch  of  hini^  aiftong 
>ther  presidential  candidates)—^ 
lom  our  traveller  offered  an  apo* 
for  having  treated  him  like  a  mart 
ise — that — "  For  his  candour  and 
scansion,  he  thus  publicly  thanks 
'  f).  S7— — As  Httle  would  he  un- 
Emd  the  feelings  of  our  traveller^ 
1^  on  inquiring  of  a  person,  in  the 
'  of  the  senate  chamber,  if  stran- 
were  admitted — that  parson  led 
to  a  seat — and,  when  our  travel- 
lestioned  the  propriety  of  such  a 
dure,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer, 
«  Vice-President  of  the  United 
s,  it  was  one  of  his  privileges : — 
I  the  said  person  took  the  chair 
e  his  face,  as  President  of  the 
te : — ^and  when  our  traveller  ac- 
ledges  an  act  of  common  polite- 
— nay  of  common  decency — in 
!  words — '*  Had  I  been  aware  of 
^tion,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
)  so  free  as  to  speak  to  him" — And 
ve  know  not  if  this  be  true.  Time 
when  a  man  of  America  would 
stood  up,  face  to  &ce,  with  any 
'  man  of  America.  Time  was, 
I  he  would  have  put  a  civil  ques- 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
s — Greorge  Washington  himself 
freely  as  to  any  other  man. — It 
longer  so*  Rank  is  authority : 
r  is  becoming  awful :  titles  are 
iplying — ^in  America,  as  every- 
e  else.  Even  the  pride  of  ances- 
-family-pride,  has  found  root  in 
republican  soiL  There  is  a  tre- 
lous  contention,  at  this  hour,  be- 
a  the  feimilies  of  yesterday,  and 
^  of  the  day  before. — ^Nay — ^thcre 
nd  we  do  not  choose  to  qualify 
ssertion  at  aD — there  is  quite  as 
1  political  intrigue  in  the  cabinet, 
i^ashington,  as  in  any  cabinet  of 
pe — ^perhaps  more — (there  being 
candidates  for  the  Presidency; 
trying  to  over-bid,  or  out-play 
ther  four)^ — and  quite  as  roucn 
iption. — VVe  are  ready  to  prove 

e  would  observe  by  the  way,  that 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
s  is  a  paltry  office ;  there  is  nei* 
dignity,  profit,  nor  power  in  it 
le  talk  tnere,  about  buying  off 
one  of  the  candidates  with  it. 
nilous !—  There  is  not  one  of  them 
would  not  rather  be  a  minister  to 
Court,  or  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
epresentatives ;  nor  one  who,  if 
biould  close  with  it^  would  not. 


therebtf,  for^o  afl  pretensions  to,  and 
all  hope  c(,  the  Presidency  for  ever. 
•  Our  traveller  concludes  the  chapter 
with  enumerating  several  cases  of 
marked  and  affecting  hospitality  and 
kindness,  which  helmet  with  in  Ame- 
rica from  perfect  strangers— and  from 
others,  who  would  receive  no  compen* 
sation. 

He  complains,  however,  of  several 
things— very  justly.  He  does  not  Kke 
washing  behw,  (down  stairs,)  in  the 
same  basin  with  twenty  other  people  ; 
nor  wiping  on  the  same  towel;  nor 
sleeping  in  a  triple-bedded  room — 
sometimes  with  a  bed-feUow— and  al- 
ways in  questionable  sheets.  This  is 
well;  but  can  always  be  avoided  in 
America.  Remember  this.  When  a 
stranger  goes  to  that  country,  he  miss- 
es the  comforts  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed;  but  knows  nothing  of 
the  substitutes  and  parallels^  which  all 
people  have,  and  which  are  generally 
founded  on  good  sense,  howevet  odd 
they  may  seem.  The  Americans  never 
brush  their  hats :  why  ? — ^Because  they 
wear  the  fur  longer  than  we  do-^a 
niudi  greater  quantity  of  it — never 
wear  a  silk  hat— dislike  a  smoodi  sathi 
look — and  love  the  rich  blackness  and 
glossiness  of  the  long,  fine  beaver, 
blowing  about  in  the  wmd.  We  bru^ 
our  hats,  because  there  is  never  much 
fur  on  them.  Theirs  look  best  rough ; 
ours  brushed.— -So,  too,  the  Americans 
do  not  often  use  soap ;  p.  59.— Wliy  ? 
— They  do  not  bum  coal:  the  nir  ia 
fVee  from  smoke ;  they  do  not  manu- 
facture much ;  nor  busy  themselves 
much  in  any  sort  oi  occupation  which 
renders  it  a  nard  thing  to  wash  in  soft 
water.  Wherever  they  do  use  coal, 
(as  in  Washington)  ;  or  raanufkcture 
largely,  (as  in  Pittsburg) ;  or  do  df  ^ 
work,  (as  in  Congress — or  on 
wharfs,)  they  always  do  use  soap. 
They  never  use  nightcaps ;  p.  59 
Why  ? —  Because  they  neither  wear 
powder,  nor  grease  their  hair.  Many 
wash  their  heads  in  cold  water  every 
morning ;  and  those  who  do  not,  but 
use  oil,  srease,  or  pomatum,  wear  a 
handkerchief.  Nightcaps  are  thought 
excessively  old-womanish ;  and  ratner 
dangerous,  (as  they  undoubtedly  are— 
if  they  come  off  in  the  night.)  CUan 
sheets,  clean  towels,  and  a  single- 
bedded  room,  with  a  bed  for  yourself^ 
may  always  be  had  for  the  asking. 
They  arenot  offered, — ^why? — Because 
there  are  no  chambermaids  uied  in 
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erieaj'DO'Servi^its'Who  Hire  apOQ 
-^arkros  bounty  :-^because  the  bet- 
diass  of  trav^ers,  and  all  who  are 
t:   going  express^  or.  viewuig   the 
"•^uitry^  %oo8e  the  steam-boats.  Nine- 
'■^n  out  of  twenty,  between  the  large 
•''wnM,  are  country  people.  Bepresen- 
"Cives  who,  because  the  steam-boats 
•3  not  ran  in  the  winter,  take  the 
oad— and  who  thanks   them  for  it 
^-^Cken  ?— or  country  merchants :  all  of 
.vhom  will  "  put  up"  with  anything. 
-■—•Jrenteel  private  equipages  never  stop, 
l£  their  owners  can  nelp  it,  between 
t.be  second  class  of  towns,  unless  per- 
-I -•  tiaps  for  breakfast  or  provender.  Peo- 
•  pie  never  travel  in  the  stage-coaches  if 
~  they  can  well  avoid  it.  This,  of  course, 
is  well  known  by  the  stage  pronrietor^^ 
..  '    tavern-keepers,  &c  who ''  tuck  it  on'* 
_^_^     ^Accordingly ;  but  with  a  show  of  ju8« 
tioe,  nevertheless ;  because,  what  they 
^^     put  on  in  the  price,  they  are  very  care- 
ful to  take  fiff'in  the  quality.  AH  who 
travd.  by  land  see  the  effect  without 
knowing  the  cause.    Avoid  the  coun- 
try taverns — eat  bread  and  cheese-r-or 
go  without  eating — or  *'  happen  in," 
as  they  call  it,  upon  somebody,  of 
whom   they  beg  a  night's  lo^^ff. 
The  taverns  of  the  south,  on  the  road, 
are  abominable ;  the  imposition  shame* 
less ;  and  the  poor  tavern-keepers  all 
starved  out,  by  the.hoflpitality  of  the 
rich  planters,  yAU}  make  prize  of  any 
decent  stranger,  for  a  week  or  so,  when 
they  fall  in  with  him, — and,  some- 
times when  they  fidl  out  with  him. 
Hence  the  beds,  bed-linen,  &c  are  so 
execrable  on  the  road.    But  in  the 
larger  towns — ^in  the  commercial  states, 
where  the  business  will  pay  for  it. 

Sand  let  your  genuine  American  alone 
or  discovering  when  ^uU  is,)  you  may 
ways  find  comfortable,  and  often  su- 
rb  accommodations.  The  boarding- 
uses  in  America  are  not  equalled 
anywhere.    The  best  inns  are  quite 
equal  to  our  second  best  in  London. 

It  is  gratifying,  by  the  way,  to  hear, 
that  a  man  may  sle^  safely  in  a  room, , 
the  door  of  wmch  has  neither  lock  nor 
bolt,  in  America; — at  a  tavern,  too-^ 
in  a  triple-bedded  room — ^the  other 
beds  occupied  by  strangers — after  all 
that  we  have  been  told  of  the  "  ihU^ 
ving  Americans."  Twice  does  our  tra- 
veler inform  us,  that  he  never  lost 
anything  in  that  country ;  p.  44,  454. 
— ^that  in  such  a  situation — among 
strangers — in  a  strance  country — at 
night*-in  a  triple-bedded  room-— ^'  he 


ftttnoftar  !"-^Them  fourwMds  aire 
a  v(^fne;  and  yet  we  tfe  not  ques- 
tioning the  fideHty  of  a  late  picture^ 
which  represents  one  of  our  brother 
Jonathans  in  a  terrible  fright,  because 
there  was  no  lock  on  his  Soot  in  £ng- 
laoid.  The  picture  is  true  there.  Every 
American, — and,  we   believe,  every 
stranger, — ^feels  the  same  apprehension 
when  he  first  arrives  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  especially  if  he  arriye  in  -London. 
He  really  does  bdieve,  that  if  he  can^ 
not  secure  his  chamber-door^— padlock 
his  watch — ^hide  his  pocket-book — ^no- 
thing  but  a  miracle  can  save  Um  :-— 
That  if  he  stay  out  late — venture  into 
a  narrow  street — or  saunter  towards 
Hounslow  or  Blackheath  on  a  fine  af- 
ternoon— he  will  only  escape  a  ca- 
tastrophe ^'  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth." 
They  would  never  believe  in  America, 
— ^what   is    perfectly    true, — that   a 
stranger  may  traverse  nine-tenths  of 
London,  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
with  more  safety  than  be  could  any 
American  city ; — why  ?  Because,  over 
the  water,  their  pohce  is  weak,  and 
their  watdimen  few.    They  have  no 
confidence  in  themselves;  or  in  their 
power  of  tracking  ^eir  prey,  if  they 
once  lose  sight  oi  it;  and,  therefcHre, 
'  they  never  lose  sight  of  anything  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night^^^xcept  good 
manners.    They  are  not  very  rude ; 
but  they  are  troublesome.   A  stranger 
in  America,  at  nig^t,  haa  no  protec- 
tion ;  or  that  whidi  is  worse  than  none. 
•    We  have  been  told  of  the  intemper- 
ance, and  "  beasthf  drunkenness"  of  the 
Americans.    This  traveller  sees  no- 
thing of  the  latter,  and  little  of  the 
former.    He,  like  others,  did  see  de- 
canters of  brandy  and  whisky  placed 
en  the  table,  p.  45 — the  dinner-table, 
-of  common  tavern  ordinaries — no- 
thing is  more  common.    The  fashion 
prevails  in  all  the  respectable  toverns 
and  boarding-houses  throughout  the 
United  States;  and,  in  many,  these 
liqu(n*s  are  always  upon  the  side-board, 
accessible  to  the  whole  household/ with- 
out estra  chaige. — ^And  yet,  people 
would  have  us  bdieve  that  the  North 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  drunkards ; 
—nay,  they  do  cite  these  very  jbcts  to 
prove   it — ^precisely  -  the   facts   upon 
which  we  would  rely  (if  there  were  no 
others)  to  prove  the  contrary.— ^ Would 
a  tavern-keeper  trust  a  drunkard,  or 
even  a  very  intemperate  man,  to  help 
himself—- whenev^  he  pleased— to  as 
much  88  he  pleased—without  making 


9m  e9tm  ohMfi  for  It  f — N«y>  if  there 

tfi^lm  e¥$tofttera»  wox^  it  not  toon 
cbango  tbe  liashion  r— 0>  bat "  '^vtom 
•re  ^leap,  in  Ammcu."— Granted^ 
and  60  mui^  the  worse  for  eyerybody, 
on  many  accounts.— But  are  they  cheap 
enough  to  give  away  ?  Axe  they  cheap- 
er thancider  andport^v— both  of  which 
are  eharged  «jr^a,  unless  in  draught* 
which  Ib  very  uncommon. — "  It  is 
usual  to  pour  a  very  4maU  quantity  in^ 
to  u  glass  (of  tomdy  or  whisky)  di^ 
biting  it  f/dth  water.  Ail  it  is  qwite  weak* 
This  is.  the  most  Common  bevera^  :*' 
^$,  see  also,  462*  Of  course,  tnen, 
Uie  tavern-kei^ers  in  America,  have 
disooTered,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give 
their  csistomers  hrand^  and  whisky, 
than  anyihing  e^e.—*  Beside: — peofMe 
seldom  arink  to  intoxication,  of  an^ 
liquors,  that  are  always  under  Uieir 
nose^always  plentiful'-*^ways  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Who  ever  saw  a 
Frenchman  drunk  upon  his  own  bran* 
dy  ?  A  Iwrewer,  upon  his  own  porter  ? 
A  Portuguese,  upon  his  own  wine  ?  A 
butcher^  gorg^  upon  his  own  meat  ? 
OTj  a  co^>  that  could  eat  heartily  of    and  entertain  such  an  unconquemble 


it  it  coBlmonp-4ry  ms,  we  i^eaB*  At 
whole  peofde  of  4reBt  BiitaiiL-^t  i| 
ft  jerf  rare  thing  to  aee  an  AancticBii 
drunk,  otill  more  rare  to  see  haa 
dnmk  on  anything  hut  wine  or  pundii 
yet  mme  raro'^quite  aphenomenon-^ 
to  see  an  American  beggar :  aod  yet 
more  rare  to  see  a  dmner-eidinary^  at 
whidli  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  com* 
pany  are  not  water^^diinkerB  ^^ler 
wholly^orinpart:  ^' the  Americans  are 
all  fond  of  tea<^ihey  never  miss  it,  in 
the  evening  (seldom  **  use"  it  in  the 
morning :)  and  are  so  much  given  up 
to  female  society,"*  that  sUdi  a  Uung 
as  a  club  is  hardly  known  in  their  conn* 
try:— These  are  facts.  We  know 
tlusm  to  be  facts.  And  if  so*^  can  the 
Americans  be  so  intemperate,  as  they 
have  been  represented  r—JSrifn^nft 
never  get  drunk  upon  puBch-*-l^ey 
would  sooner,  on  Makga  :«^very  rare* 
ly  upon  wine-^t  has  not  fire  enoU^ 
to  exhilarate  a  drunkard:  they  \mL 
drink  joints  pure:  will  be  seen  drvmk 
sometimes:  cannot  bear  tea— ^te  the 
society  of  women^-^diominate  dops— 
of  every  sort  and  kind— hot  or  odd — 


his  own  deUcades  ? 

Some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  li<» 
quor ;  some  ranty ;  some  costliness^ 
are  always  required,  even  by  the  very 
gittslers  among  men.  They  will  gam« 
ok,  cheat,  or  %ht ;  smug^,  st^,  or 
pay  dearly  to  thal^  upon  which  they 
mean  to  be  drunk-'^iM:  dse  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  getting  drunk-^no  indul- 
genos — ^no  relief*— no  distinction,  in  it. 
Hen,  who  love  Burgundy  and  CHiam* 
|4igne,  often  cross  the  water  to  dnnk 
It  Simpletotts  W-It  is .  th0  sure  way 
to  make  them  ddc  of  both.  The  true 
epicure  will  pay  mone  for  worse  wine 
at  hom^^^-and  swallow  it,  any where^^ 


antipathy  to  pure  ookl  water— that  it 
they  &11  into  it,  they  become  instant- 
ly sober.-*-Fire  and  water  agree  bet- 
ter— ^than  a  drunkard  and  water.  Fire 
wUl  Iseep  its  int^rity  under  the  wa** 
teiK-^i  cbnqkard  cannot  keep  his:— ^ 
and^  in  one  word,  where  drunkards 
are,  women  (resjiectalile  women)  will 
be  avoided ;  men  will  confederate;  . 
and  beggars  will  be  in  the  {N^oportion 
oi  about  four  beggars  out  of  every  ^we 
drunkardflb 

*'  The  dininrr-vrdinar^  has  idmost 
every  diinglto  xecommmd  it,  extept  con* 
versKitumi  wilich,  aoeerding  to  Ameri- 
can notions^  is  unnecessary  to  tiie  en- 


exe^  in  the  country  where  it  is  pro*    joyment  bf  dinner,  so  completely  sen^ 


c 


duced* 

No  man  ever  saw  a  decent  Ameri4> 
oan  '^  take"  a  wiaie  p}asB  of  **  raw" 
iQ[Hrit;  "  neat"  ^irit;  or  '^  pure" 
fi[^irit<  Thoae  who  do,  are  known  for 
western  countrymen ;  and  they,  take 


suai  are  they  at  that  meoL    The  bell  ^ 
rings.    A  twi  ensues.    The  table  is  - ' 
suncounded  by  guests,  v^o  devour  rsa» 
ther  than  eat  what  is  before  them, 
aa  if  business  were  so  urgent  ^t  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  each  one 


water  upon  it  immediately*  i*-- With  us    riseaa^  be  finislies ;  and>  udtkont  waUi' 


mM> 


•  An  Ameiiean  is  known  everywhere,  "by  his  attention  to  wotoen — ^it  matters  not  who 
fh^  ars^-^high  or  loW,  (ttcScsB  diey  hare  negro  hlood  in  them.)  Exedpt  in  the  Ligheir 
dSttes,  to  tbe  hi^sr  dastes,  Ihs  Englith  are  not.  We  bare  heatd  an  Bnglish  Woman 
say  of  a  ^aUow-itiaTeUer  in  a  Maigeiooacli-^wbem  asifMiy  WoOU  havetaluft  tot  an  £^- 
Hsbmaiw*-''  Nd4-4ie  is  ftfS."*^^ '  Why.— do  y^  kna#  him  f'^^*  No— I  never  8a#  |iim 
l)e^re.'*— ^*  How  can  you  sp^ak  so  positively  then  ?*' — «^  How !  didn't  I  see  him 
readi  one  l^y  her  Bhawlt  and  hel^  Q^eift  into  the  MSflh  ?"-r^  was  an  Amemm  i  3he 
dW  fw<  knov  Wop-'  '  . 
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ingfor  the  rest  of  the  company  leaves  blundered   egregiously-^thtt  it  was 

die  table.    I  vaid  ottexk  to  he  the  last  after  dinner  ? — ^woaM  he  caM  lliem  an 

to  rise,  not  being  able  to  eat  so  ravens  MeUectucd  people? 

ouslt/  as  is  comroon,"  (pp.  45, 46.)-.Lel  «  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^       ^^     jj ^^  ^^       p,. 

us  examme  this  tbeoiy  for  a  roonMnt :  uNotseetbespeate!  damme— I  see  two." 
all  Ijuiellers  agree  with  our  "  Enghsb^ 


allJiUN 
intRl 


that  eookery  is  little  regarded  The  truth  is,  however,  in  both  ctae^ 

in  96  United  States ;  that  a  plain  way  that  the  Americans  are  neither  g^ut*» 

of  tossmg  up  fbod,  is  unireraal ;  diat  tons  nor  dmnkarda:    neither  great 

tbe  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the  ei^ters,  nor  great  drinkers*— ^-^Buttiief 

table  wre  not  understood,  (p.  8S)  ;  are  inten^rate — and  who  ore  not?—- 

that  the  average  hour  of  dinner  is  two  they  eat  and  drink  more  than  they 

o^clock,  (p.  7») ;  that  they  eat  hasti-  on^t :  and  ndiat  people  do  not  ?— • 

ly ;  do  not  sit  long  at  table ;  and  They  do,  moreover,  whatever  they  do 

hvrry  oS^  without  ceremony,  as  if  ^-eatingor  drinking— talking  or  deep^ 

business  mere  urgent  4  that  luncbeon^  ing — ^writing  or  pnnting,  verymudi  m 

aiehaidlyeverlKardof:  suppers  very  a  hurry.    They  may  net  eat  against^ 

rare,  (p.  84;)  that  business  is  done  (ex-  weight,  hke — no  matter  whom-«tbat 

cent  in  Washington — and  among  thout  they,  do  eai  againflt,  what  is  wetse^--' 

who  live  out  of  town,  daring  tiK  vssom  ttse.  They  oansume  a  great  qu»City 

mer)  as  mnuah  afler  iaasMX  ^a  before p  of  ardent  spirit-^  greater  than  our 

that  eating  is  not  known  as  a  sdence  people,  in  proportmi — ^but  why  ?  Be^ 

wl  America— because  they  are  so  rc'^  oaaae  it  is  cheaper  (for  though  men 

gardless  oi  delicacy,  and  fiffvour,  as  to  will  not  get  drnnk  upon  cheap  liquor 

take  several  kinds  of  vegetabka  on  to  ^— they  will  ddnk  vaxxte  of  it,  iu  th& 

their  plate  at  onee,  p.  81 :  diat  ladies  long  tun,  than  if  it  be  dfxty^beccMst^ 

do  this— filling  dMk  plate»— and  lea-  they  live  in  a  colder  dimate — and' 

vingthemfiiU:  that  oysters  snd  stock  became  mah  liquors  are  not  in  use^ 

cakes,strawberrie&aaRl cheese!,  are  seen  among  diens.    It  is  a  rare  thmgto  see 
side  by  side,  (p.  8S;>— and  ye^  our  au^  .  an  American  drunk ;  but>  by  no  means 

thost  would  nave  us  believe  that  the  a  rare*thing  to  see  hnn  ^nk^-like  m 

Americana  are  a  sensual  people^^ — Did  Englishman — m(»re  than  he  ought.--^ 

ever  a  senmud  people  ^ae  iu  the  mid**  And  atf  ton  eating-Hwe  muiit  remem- 

dlle  of  tiie  day?  or  look  tatbeic  busi^  ber  that  ninefeen  out  of  eveuy  twenty 

ness  after  diiinct  ?  or  hurry  thnnigh  Amerieaas^  are  men  of  busines^-HMH 

thdr  dinnesa  in  this  ftshibtt?  or  ea|  thing  more  nor  less— neither  nobility 

as  if  they  only  aln  fitr  the  purpose  of  nor  gentry.    These  nineteen  eat,  as 

satisfying  nature  ?  as  if  business  uere  they  doevenrthing— /sAtrmen*  of  busi^ 

urgeni  9 — If  so,  what  would  he  caU  a  nesB :  the  ottier  one  -mil  eat  like  a  ra^ 

people,  who  eat  luncheons  and,  Mp«  tional  n^an,  but  seldom  or  never  Hke 

pers? — fouv  and  five  meals  a^^y^  a  gentieman— like  our  gentibenen^  wit 

who  sit  for  hourfr-.-hour  after  hour**-  mean-Hiioae  who  priie   and   pmt 

at  the  table?  whoi  never  din^  till  the  themaekearunoite-mmyiarkQDwmg^ 

business  of  the  day  i&  ova>*-soi  that  of  saiioss  ana  cookiery. 

nothing  may  intem^  them  ?  willh  ^CawM    Mbn;"— *AahQrt,8eiisiUb 

whom  oook^  is  a  adenoe— at  separate  chanter.    Oun  treteller  iq>eadEs,  as  be 

and leanisd profession?  apeoplewhose  cfngnl^  of  their  sankng^andf  spttting 

great  men  are  not  ashamed  of  under-  every  whore*  etiywhsre^^adrawii 

standing  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  ?  woms-wm  carpets.     It  tr  a  bttt„ 

a  people,  who  pay  more  ^money  and  |Hraeti(Be(osr'langiiage,tiiis^nothi8:'^^ 

hi^er  prioes.to  taehr  cooks,  tfasn  to  Pi|>e8  are  never  used  by  the  Ameri- 

the  votaries  of  8cieooe»**-aiid  ihe  die-  €aBs:snUff.taking^thatfilthvabemi- 

dples  of  the  fine  arts  ?— «  yeoj^,  in  Betien    is  comii^  into  pmrticcr  .sad 


short,  whomanage,  by  the  aid  of  sauces,  sugars  are  going  out. 

wine%  variety,and  conversation,  to  eat,  '^  In  the  principal  cities,  propsr  e^ 

until  they  are  unable  either  to  work  tentionispakl'topersoiiBlcleaMinesB,''^ 

or  thinks  reason  or  see  ?•— until  it  has  (p.  69  :)^Fetton  and-ot^rstell  mef 

become  an  excuse,  when  a  maa  has  the  maty  Americans  :)w-^'  but,  in 


^  The  AtteHcan  honse-maidB^-even  the  cdoks>  de  net  wear  tu^    W^  caanoc,  eer- 
tsinly,  excuse  that 
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many  parts  o{  the  country,  considerable 
neglect  (a  supposed  Yankeeism)  is 
apparent,"  of  course*— in  what  parts  of 
what  country  is  it  not? — The  middling 
and  lower  classes>  in  America,  dress 
better,  and  appear  cleaner,  than  they 
do  anywhere  else*  The  highest  class, 
however,  are  not  particular  enough. 
Their  summer  dress,  (that,  of  the  men, 
we  mean^  like  that  of  the  East  and 
West  Inaian  planter — ^is  very  unbe- 
coming. It  never  looks  clean,  though 
it  be  dean :  and  their  straw-hats  are 
outrageous. — Conversation  is  n^lect- 
ed :  very  true — so  it  is.  But  not  equally 
—not  everywhere — the  quantity  of 
talk,  in  America  is  prodigious.  Con- 
versation is  rare,  except  in  the  New 
Enffland  States.*-^'  In  tneir  intercourse 
with  each  other,  the  men  are  easy  and 

Solite."— Speaking  of  the  lower  class, 
e  adds,  ''  I  met,  now  and  then,  with: 
a  rude  fellow ;  but  I  must  say  that,  in 
ffeneral,  they  are  civil  and  obliging 
though  not  crouching."  (p.  61.) — The 
women  pref«r  Europeans  (p.  41 :) — 
True— as  a  general  rule :  but  he  mis- 
takes the  cause.  Europeans  are  novel' 
ties :  His  notion  that  it  is  because  they 
(the  women)  love  to  be  treated  lil^ 
people  of  sense,  is  true,  but  inappli- 
cable. 

''  Ca^.  5.  Ths  Women."— Another 
very  good  chapter.  He  likes  the  Ame- 
rican women  very  much.  Sodoalltra- 
vell^s. ''  Dear  Byron"  took  a  prodigi- 
ous fancy  to  several  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean: Our  Englishman  is  mistaken, 
by  the  way,  in  several  matters.  The 
sossipping,  of  which  he  speaks,  (p.  65,) 
does  not  proceed  ^^  from  the  restraint 
imposed  on  females,  in  America ;"  for 
the  restraint  on  females,  in  America, 
is  altogether  less,  than  it  is  in  Great 
Britain — but  upon  a  different  circum- 
stance entirely.  Gossipping — ^talking 
—courtship— and  all  that,  are  the  na- 
tural mrowth  of  small  towns.  The 
people  nave  nothing  else  to  do.  Stran- 
gers are  comets:  common  incidents, 
Shenomena ;  among  the  heavenly  bo- 
iea  of  a  small  village.  The  New  Eng- 
land women — and  the  Philadelphians 
are  well  educated.  The  rest  are  only 
.accomplished.  The  Baltimore  ladies 
dance  dcdightfuUy — talk  French- 
work  musLLu— paint— sing— and  walk 
the  street,  Hke  so  many  beautiful  ap- 
paritions :  Not  one  in  fi^^  however, 
can  do  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three;  tell 
the  siae  of  hef  own  State;  or  pat  a  ca- 
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pital  in  the  right  place,  when  writing 
a  note.  Their  domestic  education  is 
neglected,  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  extravagant,  as  daughters, 
and  as  wives  ;  but  especially  so  in  the 
south.  No  husband  tninks  of 
a  weekly  allowance  for  his  hou 
expenses ;  or  a  quarterly  one,  forme 
females  of  his  family.  Still,  however, 
women  are  to  be  found,  even  in  Vir- 
ginia, who,  with  princely  .estates,  have 
the  good  sense  to  remember  that  they 
are  partners  -^wives — mothers —  not 
spendthrifts.  In  general,  it  is  a  com- 
petition of  extravagance  between  the 
men  and  women.  Both  are  shame- 
fully prodigal  It  is  the  national  cha^ 
racteristick ;  and  comes  of  their  gam- 
bling commercial  spirit,  and  execrable 
insolvent  laws.  '^  The  ladies  do  not 
walk,  arm  in  arm,  vnth  gentlemen  in 
the  streets,"  (p.  70.)— my  }  Because 
there  is  no  need  of  it.  They  must  in 
London — they  could  not  get  along 
without— they  would  lose  their  com- 
panions or  themselves,  if  they  did  not* 
Thf  fashion  of  London  is  carried  inta 
the  smaller  towns,  without  regarding 
the  reason.  It  is  not  a  '*  needless  piece 
of  refinement  in  America" — ^which  in- 
duces the  women  to  refuse  a  strangep's 
arm— in  the  day-time.  It  is  only  com- 
mon sense.  At  night — when  it  can  be 
of  use,  they  take  it  without  scrujde. 
"  Shop-maidsarenotmuch  empbyed," 
(p.  76.)'— Very  true.  We  than(  our 
traveller  for  the'hint.  There  are  some 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton— but  not  many;  and,  inlBalti- 
mgce,  and  other  large  town%  not  one 
— ho,  not  one.  It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame. 
Bar-maids  and  chamber-maids  are  ne- 
ver seen,  trod  grant  that  people  may 
never  see  them  in  America*— they  are 
short-lived  everywhere.  We — ourself 
we  mean^ — ^like  well  enough  to  be  light- 
ed up,  (inside  or  out,)  by  a  pcett^  girl 
—(with  brsmdy,  fine  eyes,  wax  can- 
dles, or  a  warming-pan) — as  well  as 
another,  at  our  <^e ;  but  we  believe— 
as  a  general  practice — that  nothing  is 
more  disastrous  to  the  modesty  and 
becoming  pride  of  a  poor  ghrL 

*^  Cap.  6.  Domsstick  Life."— 
"  The  Americans,  in  my  opinion,"  says 
our  author,  in  this  chapter,  p.  85,  after 
speakingof  their  meals,'^may  lay  claim 
t%  at  least,  as  much  refinement  as  otir- 
selvesj  in  some  particulars  they  have 
certainly  more* — ^Very  fair.  That 
comes  of  tea-drinking  in  America. 
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Then  follow  woiat  Qgreeabk  anecdotes^ 
in  proof  of  what  needs  no  proof — ^the 
hospitality  and  warm-heartedness  of 
the  Ammcans  toward  our  people.    It 
has  been  unreasonable,  foolish.  I^  has 
injtu|d  them  and  us.  Time  was  when 
th^^Hme  of  an  EngHshman  would 
cai^Knybody — anywhere — in  Ame- 
rica.   It  is  no  longer  so.    This  foolish 
confidence  has  been  shamefully  and 
wickedly  i^bused.    Mr  Thomas  Moore 
—the  poet  and  song* writer,  went  over 
to  America ;  every  house  was  open  to 
him— every  heart.    He  came  hack ; 
and  repaid  their  hospitality — ^with  just 
what  they  deserved  for  treating  him 
as  they  did — ^a  rascally  lampoon. — 
True — ^he  pretends  to  be  sorry  for  it, 
now ;   but  what  of  that  ?   So  with 
others.  We  could  name  twenty.  Miss 
Wright  and  our  traveller  are  solitary 
examples  of  gratitude ;  and  we  might 
say,  of  humanity — toward  the  Ameri- 
cans.   Farmer  Faux  was  treated  with 
great  consideration — a  thousand  times 
more  than  he  deserved— only  because 
he  was  an  Englishman :  Money  was 
given  to  T^im  to  help  Mm  along.    And 
what  was  his  return  for  it  ? — ^a  volume 
of  absurd  and  ridiculous  calumny- 
some  truth — and  much  falsehood  Ve- 
rily the  character  of  '^  Tom  Straddle," 
in  Salmagundi,  is  not  overcharged. 
We,  Qurselves,  have  seen  Englishmen 
in  the  company  of  American  women 
— Englishmen,  who,  at  home,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  polite  socie-; 
ty^  (they  were  in  fact,  mercantile  and 
m^ufit^uring  agents) — American  wo* 
men,    such   as  Jopecae   Bona] 
wife  f  Miss  Paterson)  and  other! 
have  been  the  admiration  of  Euro 
courts — ^and  these  Englishsfien 
behaved  with  a  superciliousness,  like 
thatof  your  high-blooded  riders  among 
idllage  girls.     Nevertheless,  though 
things  have  altered,  we  undertake  to 
say,  that  a  well-bred  Englishman  may 
jtraverse  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion— almost  without  money,  and  with- 
out price — ^if  he  have  a  few  good  -let- 
ters to  begin  with — ^and  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  private  hospitaUty.    The 
Scotch,  the  very  Scotch,  are  not  more 
hospitable  than  the  Americans. 
.    ^Mt  is  neither  in  the  ball-room^ 
the  theatre,  nor  the  card-party^  that 
the  American  ladies  are  seen  to  most 
advantage."    It  is  in  their  domestick 
circle,  p.  68.    This  is  high  praise; 
but  well  deserved.    There  are  no  fine 
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ladies— no  fine  gentliemen*  in  America. 
Fine  women,  and  fine  men  are  com- 
mon enoughr-according  to  the  trans- 
atlantick  signification  of  the  words. 
A  fine  woman  there,  iis  an  agrdeabM 
superior  woman;  a  clever  man — at 
the  north — means  a  good-natured  fel- 
low. Sturgeons— (to  follow  the  doc- 
trlneof  suggestion)— j^itr/o^on^  (Childe 
Harold,  in  the  serious ;  Don  Juan,  or 
Beppo>  in  the  profane — ^vide — ^for  au-r 
thority,  in  this  kind  of  association)^- 
sturgeons  are  not  much  cared  for,  in 
certain  parts  of  America,  p.  81.  Our 
author  -attributes  this  to  a  want  of 
taste.  No  such  thing-— fish  are  eaten 
for  their  rant j,  always ;  not  for  their 
fiavour.  Salmon  have  been  used  for 
manure :  pike  are  hdd  so  low,  in  the 
Baltimore  market  (we  know  this)  that 
no  decent  housekeeper  will  be  seen 
carrying  one  home.  In  Boston,  (as  it 
was  in  Ireland,)  a  baked  pike  is  a  ra- 
rity— a  treat:  a  fine  cod  will  bring 
any  price  at  Baltimore — ^in  Boston,  it 
is  a  plain,  very  plain  fiimily  dinner. 
In  truth,  if  a  dish  do  not  smack  o'  the 
siller,  it  is  good  for  nothing  any- 
where. 

*'  Cap.  7.  Spirit  op  Conversa- 
tion."— Our  traveller  complains,  very 
justly,  of  the  miserable  fastidiousness^ 
common  in  America:  the  proscription 
of  words  having  more  than  one  sense : 
the  childish  prattle  at  parties;  the 
want  of  a  story-telling  faculty  in  the 
Americans.  His  remarks  are  just  We 
have  never  known  but  four  or  five 
American  story-tellers. — ^The  best  of 
them  was  an  Englishman,  (Jarvis  the 
painter,)— and  the  others  were  intole- 

fle,  unless  when  they  were  tolerably 
for  it,  with  Irish  whisky-punchy 
(yoiur  true  fountain  of  inspiration,  af- 
ter all,  for  such  people.)  The  Ameri-. 
cans,  though  not  very  remarkable  for 
wit — are  more  remarkable  for  wit  than 
for  humour. — Such  a  thing  as  an  Ame- 
rican humourist  was  never  heard  of. 
He  would  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
American  oddities  are  coihmon  enough 
— hke  apples — ^full  of  hard  knots— 
without  juice. — Ergo—lioyr  can  story- 
telling flourish  there  ? — ^By  the  way, 
our  author  could,  if  he  would,  relate 
some  pleasant  stories  of  American 
sqneamishness. — He  refuses. — Why  ? 
—Has  he  caught  the  infection? — 
Wont  butter  melt  in  his  mouth?-:— 
^'  Ah  !"  said  a  fine  woman  at  our  side, 
once — "  Ah !" — "  Bless  me !"  said  we, 
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wliftt  it  the  matUt^-'you  look  yery 
pale."-—"  Ah ! — apainin  my"— (stop- 
ping short,  and  colouring  to  the  eyes.) 
''  Where,  pray ?"— " Here" said  she, 
putting  her  hand  upon  her  knee-— 
'^  just  here"  She  could  not  say  knee,-^ 
They  call  cocks,  chicken  cocks,  bam- 
fowl,  and  roosters :  and  W£,  ourself, 
once  heard  a  beautiful  girl,  speaking 
of  cock  roaches,  call  them  roaches.—- 
A  curse  on  such  false  modesty!  say 
we.  It  is  the  death  of  real  modesty/ 
It  is  the  otto  of  licentiousness* 

"  Cap.  8.  Intelligence." — Our 
author  begins  this  Chapter,  considering 
his  visible  affection  for  the  American 
people,  in  capital  style.  "  They  have 
a  current  saying,"  says  he,  "  that  they 
are  the  most  enlightened  people  on 
earth :  and  Omgress  actually  parsed  a 
resolution  iotJiat  effect,  many  years  ago" 
—The  devil  they  did  !— Where  ?r- 
when  ? — Tell  us  all  about  it. 

That  story,  we  thought,  was  done 
with,  for  ever.  It  has  been  often  re- 
peated-M>ften  enough — too  often— too 
dreumstantially,  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities of  Great  Britain.  Neverthe- 
less— (we  desire  to  use  language,  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood ;  as  we  did 
jn  our  last  Number,  while  speaking  of 
an  atrocious  political  fabrication,  by 
Dr  Franklin— the  great  and  good 
Franklin) — nevertheless,  it  is  an  ab- 
solute falsehood.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  look  upon  forgery  and  lying,  as 
lawful  in  any  case :  We  are  not  poli- 
ticiaiis.  We  claim  to  be,  so  far  as  we 
go — only  statesmen.  The  slander^ 
which  goes  out  against  a  whole  nation : 
die  falsehood, which  is  trumpeted  forth 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  :  the  lib^ 
which  becomes  a  part  of  history,  are ' 
not  such,  as  we  can  look  upon,  with  a 
smile. 

But — ^we  do  not  stop  here. — So  long 
ago,  as  the  year  ldl9,  Mr  Walsh,  an 
American,  wrote  his  "  ^rj||(U  ;"  a 
principal  object  of  which  was,  to  make 
an  end  of  this  very  story  j  which,  from 
continual  repetition,  hke  many  a  lie 
before  it,  had  come  to  be  belieVed. 
-r-*'  It  was  too  absurd  for  serious  refu- 
tation," said  his  countrymen :  *'  it  is 
only  a  joket  nobody  can  believe  it." 
They  were  mistaken.  It  was  believed 
—is  believed— all  over  Europe,  io  this 
day :  like  the  scalp-story  of  Br  Frank- 
lin.— **  It  is  not  refuted— it  is  not 
even  contradicted,"  said  our  country- 
men— **  therefore  it  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted :  therefore,  wc  believe  it."^— So 


Mr  Waldi  wrote  a  book  t  shewed  how 
the  story  originated :  and  put  his  coiimi 
tradiction — as  he  ought — ^with  a  stent 
countenance,  before  all  the  world.— 
Nobody  says :  nobody  ever  did  say— • 
not  even  the  Edinburgh  and  Quuj^ly 
— ^nobody  will  dare  to  say,  tlj^l^r 
Walsh  failed  in  that  part  of  his^Bn'-* 
taking,  (however  wicked  and  foolish 
the  wnole  scope  of  his  work  may  be.) 
Now,  observe — our  traveller  pretends 
to  have  read  that  very  "  Appeal"— 
(one  moment— we  shall  make  short 
work  of  this)— He  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  speak  of  it :  on  two  several  occasions 
—pp.  117, 364— he  reviews  it,  with  an 
air :  He  calls  it,  what  it  is,  a  clunuy 
book,  p.  117 — ^remopaber  the  phrase^  a 
clumsy  book.  Yet,  in  that  very  hook, 
if  he  ever  read  it,  he  found  the  follow* 
ing  facts — ^facts,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted: namely,  that  some  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  Greorge  Wasb- 
ington  was  ready  to  retire  from  publick 
life,  the  American  Congress  passed  a 
resolution,  of  which  these  words  were  a 
part, — "  the  spectacle  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened  nation :"  that,  upcm  these 
words — and  upon  these  words  only, 
the  ridiculous  fabrication,  which  he 
repeats,  nvas  founded :  that  in  the  he- 
ginning,  it  was  only  a  joke :  that^  after 
a  time,  it  came  to  be  rather  too  seri- 
ously repeated — ^in  parliament^  and 
out — all  over  Europe— all  over  thd 
world— by  statesmen — philosc^hers— 
and  both  of  our  ^*  stupendous  jour- 
nals :" — ^that,  sometimes,  it  was  called 

'^  three  days  debate ;"  sometimes,  a 
ton/'  mtd  sometimes,  an 
of  the  American  Congress.— 
|iin  *^  ACT,"  by  the  British  Review,  or 
'£ondo]i<^tical  Journal.)  Even  Black-* 
wood  repeats  the  affair — in  our  last 
Number,  p«482 — and  calls  it  a  vote. 
Where  would  this  end,  but  fbr  vfi  ? 

The  Edinburgh  giants-^^meaning 
those  of  the  Edinbiurgh  Review — 
have,  probably,  read*  Mr  Walsh's 
appeal^— at  any  rate>  they  reviewed  it. 
Not  a  syllable  do  they  say— either  in 
justification,  rebuke,  or  atonement. 
As  usual,  when  they  are  convicted  of 
such  matters,  they  preserve  a  mortal 
silence — very  magnanimoue— very  au- 
gust, and  very  afflicting.  The  Quar- 
terly people,  too,  who  have  read  it,  be- 
yond all  question— because  they  are 
abused  in  it-*Gog  and  Magog,  both 
— puntoe  die  same  "  stupendous"  po- 
Hcy.  Not  one  o£  them,  nowever>  nas 
the  hardihood,  now,  to  repeat  the  sto« 
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tj,^^lt  remained  for  a  fHend  of  Ame^ 
nca — a  ^lain^  sensible^  honest  man,  to 
fitart  up,  an  at  once,  in  the  year  1884, 
and  repeat  the  story  again.  Nay, 
irhat  is  more,  to  begin  a  chapter  with 
it^*0  write  a  gra?e  essay  upon  the 
4ndi]^t— *not  in  sport— not  in  pleasan*- 
iry-^bttt  Itko  a  eonseientioiis  man,  who 
Jcnows  what  he  says  to  be  tnie— 4s 
very  sorry  for  it-— but  easnot,  will  not, 
coiieeal  the  truths 

Now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  such  a 
man  ? — Only ,  thia-^and  this  we  do 
say.  Sir,  one  of  ^ese  two  things 
must  be  true.  You  hare  never  read 
Mr  Walsh's  book — ^in  which  case  your 
remarks  on  it  are  impertinent;  or, 
you  are  not,  ivh«t  we  oedre  to  believe 
— 4n  honest  man. 

The  dilemma  is  an  awkward  one ; 
and  being  rather  charitably  dtsposed, 
we  insist  on  helping  you  out    Let  us 
cross-examine  yon,  fx  a  minute  or 
two.    How  happens  it,  that  you  give 
us  no  more  real  iirformation,  a^iut 
American  literature,  (as  it  is  ealled— 
-  God  knows  why,)  than  you  are  able 
to  scratch  out  of  the  Edinburgh?— 
that   your    logick-— sentiments— opi« 
.  nions  are  precisely  the  same? — ^tmtt, 
on  one  occasion  you  make  use  of  the 
verv  same  words?     The  Edinburgh 
calk  the  '^  Appeal"  a  dtrnify  book,,  So 
•  does  Mr  Walsh,  in  his  preface.  So  do 
you.    A  Remarkable  coincidence  that, 
while  you  are  criticising  a  book,  diat 
you  had  never  read,  (inipposing,  for 
the  sake  of  our  argument  now,  that 
^ou  are  an  honestman.) — ^What ! — ^has 
It  come  to  this  f  must  we  pay  for  new 
editions  of  ^  Edinburgh  Review^— 
under  new  titles— new  editions  of  our 
old  poetry,  under  the  name  of  Travels  ? 
Our  bdief  is  this,  that  after  your  book 
was  written,  it  oecurred  to  you  that 
something  about  **  American  litera- 
ture," would  be  expected ;  that  you 
were  afraid — else—^n  having  it  mista- 
ken for  such  travds  as  are  written 
sometimes  in  one's  own  garret — ^from 
jest  bodes,  maps,  and  geographies  ;— 
like    diose  of  the  ^'New   England 
Man,"  who  stole  whatever  is  true  in 
his  book,  out  of  Mr  Walsh's  Appeal  ; 
'  that  you  have  never  read  an  Ameri- 
can book  in  your  Hfe ;  that  ^rou  know 
nothing  vat  all  of  the  American  wri- 
ters ;  that  you  have  read  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  ^e  Edinburgh  Re- 
view :  and  ^at  you  have  taken  out  all 
that  you  could  imd  there,  to  give  an  air 
of  auth«Aticity  and  research  to  one 


dupterofyottrtvaxdls.  These,  wefli^r^ 
are  the  facts*  Jaia  issue  with  us,  if 
yon  dare. 

One  wmrd  more : — Grant,  if  you 
please,  that  the  Americans  do  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  most  enlightened 
nation  on  earth.    What  peofle,  we 
should  be  glad  to  know^  do  not  bi^ite 
the  same  thing  of  themselves  ?— Do 
not  we  ? — the  whde  people  (tf  Great 
Britain  ?— the  French-^-tfie  Chiaeae-'- 
— nay,  the  very  Laplanders  ?— Why 
then  should  we  reproach  then»— even 
if  it  be  utttrvie  ?  But  we  undertake  to 
say  that  ii  is  trtie.    We  undertake  to 
prove— ^at  the  Ametictokpeople'^M  a 
people — saving  and  excepting  the  slave 
population— are  the  most  eulightensd 
peo{de  on  earth.    Thev  are  not  the 
mosl  learned  people— 4ney  have  not  a 
sum  of  kartdng  equal  to  that  of  our 
people,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers; 
but  no  people  imder  heaven  have  so 
large  a  sum  of  common,  substantial, 
useful  infbnoation,   divided  amoi^ 
them.    Learning  is  Uke  wealth.  The 
Americans  have  no  overgrown  capital- 
ists ;  few  rich  men :  but  all  have  a 
competency— all  are  above  want  We 
say — ^and  we  know  well  what  we  say 
-^^at  ^  Americans  care  supcrficki. 
They  are  not— as  multitudes  m  our 
people    are— profoundly   acquainted 
witn  soilie  one  thing,  and  ignonmt  ef 
everything  eke. 

Talk  with  an  American  ftrmer :  an 
American  physician :  an  American  law- 
yer :  and  vou  will  find  him  a^  to 
converse  with  you  upon  other  auljeets, 
whidi  you  would  never  hear  an  allusion 
to,  from  an  Englishman,  in  a  eorr0- 
spoadent  class  of  society.  But  are  the 
Americans  the  better  for  it?— Nch— 
like  every  jack  of  all  trades,  th^  ans, 
g^erally,  good  at  none.  Havmg  no 
apprentice  laws,  which  compel  work- 
men to  undergo  an  apfnrentioeshtp :  no 
kws,  to  prevent  a  man  from  following 
just  what  occupation  he  pleases,  where 
he  pleasei^— their  whole  history  is  a 
course  of  adventure  and  experiment. 
Great  results  are  sometimes  toe  conse- 
quence of  this  liberty — greater,  per- 
haps, than  bv  our  course  of  restraint : 
but  reasonable  results,  those  yrhkk  are 
useftil  and  necessary,  are  never  to  be 
obtained,  buf  by  an  approximation  to 
our  system.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion of  ^  Chinese— «s  it  was,  among 
the  work  people  of  the  Spartans— fol- 
low the  trade  of  their  fathera :  the  sons 
taking  up  where  the  fathers  left  off. 
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ThiSy  of  eoone,  disooonget  adventare 
and  experiment  on  a  lai^  scale — bat 
encourages  dexterity,  and  improre- 
nient*  We,  perhaps,  are  near  the  me- 
^(nun,  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans* 

Bnt  a  change  is  wcwking  in  America. 
Professions  are  multiplying  :  trades 
are  subdividing.  But  a  little  time  ago, 
the  busmess  of  a  surgeon,  a  midwife, 
tt  dentist,  a  bleeder,  a  physician,  a 
druggist,  and  an  apothecary,  was  al- 
ways united  in  one  person.  That  of 
an  attorney,  a  conveyancer,  a  special 
pleader,  a  solicitor,  and  a  counsellor, 
was  the  same.  How  could  these  per- 
sons be  prc^mnd  in  each  department^? 
-—So  was  it  with  every  trade.  So  is  it 
in  all  country  towns,  yet.  In  the  ci- 
ties, however,  people  b^in  to  separate, 
of  themselves.  Surgeons  will  ndther 
draw  teeth,  nor  physick,  nor  bleed,  in 
Philadelphia.  Attomies,  conveyancers, 
and  counsellors,  are  apart  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  York ;  and,  until  very  late- 
ly, in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Stiites :  whm,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance which  the  counsellors  come,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  at- 
torney, persons  are  admitted  as  coun- 
selors and  attcnmeys.  It  wiU  be  so,  of 
course,  with  every  other  profession, 
trade,  and  business,  in  America.  This 
changes  the  natural  growth  of  cities — 
contains,  in  itself,  the  germ  of  all  that 
excellence,  which  proceeds  from  a  di- 
vision of  labour.  We  cannot  go  fur- 
ther into  the  sulgect  now :  but  we  have 
given  hints  enough,  to  shew  that  we 
can  prove,  all  i&X  we  undertake  to 
prove. 

Our  author  speaks  of  a  '^  free  press," 
in  America,  p.  106 : — and  of  the  sur- 
prise manifested  by  a  '^  publick  lec- 
turer '  there,  on  hearing  tnat  the  press 
was  free,  in  ^gland.  There  are  no 
government  ]^osecutions  in  America. 
That  is  what  an  American  means,  by 
a  ftee  press.  Libels — even  libels  upon 
the  government  officers-^are  disre- 
garded— until  the  sufiera:  calls  upon 
the  pubUck  prosecutor — a  very  rare 
thing. 

He  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a  perscm, 
whose  name  we  wiU  give,  though  he 
does  not,  p.  109.  It  was  Dr  Mitchell 
-»a  naturalist — ^the  most  credulous  of 
men — (as  learned  men  often  are — your 
full  giown  ignorant  people  are  the 
greatest  unbelievers :  They  believe  no- 
thing, after  a  time — ^whidi  they  can- 
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not  understand,  or,  have  never  heard 
of  before.  They  b^n  wi^  bdieving 
everything:  they  end  with  betieving 
notning)^it  was  he,  who  has  public- 
ed  a  dironological  table  of  remarkaUe 
events  in  his  own  life.  He  is  one  of 
the  seven  wonders— -as  he,  himseU^  be^ 
lieves|^  and  we  could  mention  some 
droll  tricks  recorded  in  that  very  table 
-^f  this  were  a  proper  time. 

Our  author  is  wrong,  altop^ther 
wrong,  about  the  state  of  education,  in 
Ammca.  There  are  more  people  in 
Ixmdon,  who  have  never  read — ^never 
heard  of  our  modem  literature,  than, 
in  America.  (We  except,  of  course, 
the  slaves.)  BwAa  cost  little  or  no- 
thing, there — and  aie  read  by  every- 
body. The  Scotch  novels  are  sold, 
first  for  two  dollars,  and  then  for  one^ 
(4s.  6d.),  a  set*  Ndhing  is  given  far 
the  copyright.  Medical  science  is  net 
*^  in  a  disgracefully  low  state."  Hie 
American  medical  writers  are  nume- 
rous and  able :  some  stand  very  hi^, 
on  ihe  continent.  Hypothecs  and 
speculation,  however,  le»d  them  astray : 
because  the  diseases  of  America  are  not 
the  diseases  of  Europe:  and,  because 
of  the  many  studies  of  a  medical  man 
in  America.  There  are  nearly  eight 
hundred  medical  students,  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia:  the  young 
men,  who  come  over  here,  come  to 
study  surgery,  not  medicine.  Subjects 
are  scarce,  in  America. 

Law  is  the  same.  Our  author  is 
wholly  mistaken.  America  has  pro- 
duced many  great  lawyere :  many,  who 
would  have  been  thou^t  great,  in 
Westminster-Hall — in  &e  proud  sea- 
sons of  English  law.  The  American 
reporters  are  numerous — and  most  of 
them  are  admirable.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred octavo  volumes  a  year,  are  issued 
from  the  American  law  press.  Judge 
Griffith's  Law  Reoistbr,  diould  be 
accessible  to  every  Englidi  lawyer,  who 
may  be  consulted  upon  titles,  datms, 
or  property,  in  any  part  of  America. 
Mr  Phillips's  book  on  Insurance, 
( WiUard  Phillips,  of  Boston  ;  former 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review) 
is  a  desideratum  in  English  law.  It  is 
wanted  here.  It  contains  the  essence 
of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  Principles  are  extnicted,  and 
authorities  examined,  with  a  precision 
worthy  of  Mr  Chittv,  himself.  Law, 
in  America,  is  loosdy,  shamefully  ne- 
glected in  general ;  but  amnedmea,  in 
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|>aHicular  parti  of  almosC  erery  state. 
It  is  more  eomprehensiyely  studied 
than  anywhere  else,  in  the  world ;  and 
as  profoundly,  now  and  then.  A  mul-* 
tltude  of  young  men  shuffle  through 
Blackstone^and  get  admitted^  only  that 
people  may  call  them  squire^:  others, 
as  an  accomplishment  i*  others,  be-r 
cause  it  is  genteel :  others,  because  it 
is  the  only  avenue  to  political  distinc- 
tion. A  ^K>d  American  lawyer  is  very 
commcm:  a  great  one,  by  no  means 
rare.  The  latter,  however,  must  prac- 
tise in  every  ccairU^n  every  capacity. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  our  common 
and  statute  law  :  the  laws  ci  his  ovm 
state :  those  of  the  United  States:  those 
of  twenty-six  o^er  states  and  commu- 
nities^ civil,  national,  ecdesiasticid, 
admiralty,  and  diancery  law.  Yet,  as 
a  body,  tne  lawyers  of  America  are  not 
so  learned,  so  exact,  so  profound,  as 
ours :  their  learning,  however,  is  much 
more  comprehensive  and  various :  and 
«very  member  of  the  profession,  is 
more  ix  less  aoauainted,  practically, 
with  every  brancn  of  the  profesdcm. 

^*  Cap.  9.  Patriotism." — ^A  sensible 
cha|>ter.  The  Americans  will  do  well 
to  read  it — and  remember  it*  We  know 
of  no  pdnt  on  whidi  they  are  so  vul- 
neraUe,  as  upon  this — th^  national 
vanity.  We  would  have  them  enter- 
tain a  high  opinion  of  themselves. 
Nay ;  we  hold  that  it  is  better  for  aU 
to  think  too  highly,  thioi  too  humbly, 
of  themselves. 

But,  we  would  have  them. especial- 
ly well  informed  of  their  comj^arative, 
as  well  as  positive  advantages.  We 
need  not  explain  ourselves  here.  The 
able  men  of  America  well  know  what 
we  mean :  and  as  for  the  rest,  we  are 
not  writing  for  them  here.  One  word, 
however,  that  all  may  understand. 
The  most  boastful,  in  Ammca,  as 
everywhere  else,  are  the  most  ignorant 
The  vnse  are  fall  of  solicitude*  The 
former  hardly  see  the  present.  The 
latter  contemplate  alike,  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  ftitiure.  It  is  enough  to  make 
such  men  serious. 

The  examples  of  their  national  va- 
nity, however,  which  our  traveller 
.g^ves,  p.  1^9-3,  are  unlucky.  The 
New  York  Canal — '^  taking  tlie  cir^ 
.  cumstances  of.  the  people  into  considera* 
<tW— (their  number— 1 4()0,000)— "  is 
equal  to  the  pyramids  of  ^gypt,  or  the 


wall  of  China."  The  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican is  a  passport,  in  Fnmce,  even 
among  the  rabble :  that  of  an  English-- 
man  is  rather  a  disadvantage.  The 
^fiference  was  greater,  a  few  years  aflo^ 
The  American  cockade  was  actuaUy 
worn,  after  the  allies  were  in  Paris,  by 
all  the  Americans  there,  for  security 
or  dtsiinction :  and,  even  by  some  £ng-< 
lishmen.  The  French  are  partial  to 
the  Americans:  Why? — Because  they 
have  been  directly  and  indirect^  thehr 
allies,  in  two  wars,  against  Englidunen, 
to  whom  the  Frcnidi  are  not  vcrvpar-* 
tial. 

"  Cap.  10.  Hospitality."— This 
chapter  is  taken  up  with  anecdotes-— all 
exceedingly  fovourable  to  the  Ameri- 
cans—in illustration  of  their  hospitali- 
ty. We  like  it  much.  It  accords  with 
our  own  experience.  The  preliminary 
remarks,  however,  are  stolen  from  the 
Edinbm^h ;  but  very  sensible,  and  very- 
just,  neverthdess.  Our  auUior  eon- 
cludea  in  these  words : — '*  America  is 
certainly  thp  land  of  kind  disposi- 
tions." So  say  we — so  far  as  visitors 
are  concerned.  But  we  cannot  say 
much  for  their  treatment  of  resident 
f(»reigners,  aliens,  denizens,  or  natura- 
lized citizens.  There  is  a  general  pre- 
ji^ce  against  all  forjrigners,  in  Ame- 
rica. Tney  are  less  oiaritable  than 
ourselves— our  people — ^the  British 
people,  we  mean,  to  those  who  stay 
kng.  Exceptions,  of  course,  do  occur. 
But,  in  every  case,  it  is  better  by  far 
to  have  been  bom  in  America,  than  out 
of  it,  if  you  would  push  your  fortune 
in  it«  As  a  traveller— a  visitor— it  is 
directly  the  reverse.  We  care  nothing 
for  what  may  be  said  by  the  American 
government,  and  political  writers. 
What  we  sav,  is  the  truth.  We  sav  it, 
because  we  Know  it..  We  dare  them 
to  contradict  us,  by  anything  but 
words.   *\  Facts  are  stubborn  things*" 

*^CaP.  11.  POLITENBSS." — OuTaU- 

thor  met  with  kindness  and  singular 
attention,  all  over  the  country;  and 
jet ''  he  doubts  whether  the  Americans 
can  properly  be  called  a  polite  people," 
p.  150.  A  whole  chapter  is  taken  up 
with  anecdotes  of  poUteness,  shewn  to 
himself,  by  individuals,  from  * '  the  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  down 
to  common  labourers."  Still,  our  au- 
thor is  in  doubt  coaceming  their  po- 
liteness.   Strange.    But,  what  may 
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Boandyetmoreitmige-^weagrdewith  Methodists^  and  Shai^ibs^  (a  pee-* 

him.    The  Aroencans  are  not  a  pcdite  ple^  whose  prineiples  are  non-inter« 

people.    Those  of  the  north  are  coUl>  course  between  the  sexes ;  community 

out  sincere ;  those  of  the  south  warm-  of  property ;  and  hard  wtn*!:.)    They 

er^  heartier ;  but,  of  course,  not  so  are  fire  good  solid  diapters ;  but  not 

Steady  hi  their  kindness.  They  are,  in  much  after  our  taste.    We  hate  skori 

trutli,  a  kind,  friendly  people — but  not  theological  discussions.    He  forgets  to 

m  polite  people.  The  New  £nglanders  mention,  or  did  not  know,  pohaps, 

«re  like  the  Scotch :  the  Southerners,  that  one  of  the  two  Philadelphia  mobs 

like  the  Irish.  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  men.* 

*'Cap.  12.HELtoioN." — Our  author  tiraed  by  hhn,  p.  IdSr-^-^mcmg  the 

deserves  great  credit  fbr  the  temper  o  f  Cathdicfcs.  They  feug^t  in  the  diureh^ 

this  chspter.    It  is  the  language  of  a  yard :  many  women  as  well  as  men 

Christian.    We  would  make  large  ex-  were  injured  seriously ;  and  some,  they 

tracts,  but  we  do  not  like  to  mutilate  say,  were  killed  outright.  It  was  con^ 

it ;  and  have  no  room  for  the  whole,  fined  nearly,  if  not  quite  altogether,  to 

*'  In  fiw  countries,  if  any y  is  publick  the  Irish — liketheBaltimoremob,initB 

worsikp  more  generally  attended,  than  commencement.  In  America,  thoe  are 

in  the  United  States,"  p.  163.    ^'  In«-  no  patriots,  like  the  Irish;  none  se 

stances  of  openly  avowed  Deism,  are  jealous  of  liberty.    In  one  case,  (that 

rare."  lb.    There  are  seventy-eight  of  the  Balttmcnre  mob,)  they  took  pos^ 

?aoe8  of  worship  in  the  dty  m  New  session  of  the  town--did  murder  one 
ork ;  fifteen  of  which  are  £piscopa-  old  man,  (a  revolutionary  general,) 
lian.  l%ey  are  the  most  numerous  andleft  half  a  doaen  others  for  dead,; 
there,  p.  144.^^  He  heard  a  Unitarian*  by  way  of  shewing  their  affection  tat 
preach  before  Congress,  in  the  House  tiie  American  government,  whom  these 
i^  Representatives :  and  the  next  week,  men  had  been  calling  to  aeoount,  for 
an  Episcopd  clergyman,  in  his  own  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
church,  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  **  Cap.  18.  The  iNniANs/'^-^Thia 
vpon  the  whole  nation  therefore,  p.  173.  chapter  is  devoted,  like  most  of  the 
He  mentions  also  a  Presbyterian  ser-  others,  to  anecdote  md  speculatk>n  ; 
tnon,  which  attributes  the  yellow  fever  judiciously  intermixed  with  facts,  diat 
among  the  people  of  New  York,  to  are  wanted.  But  our  author  has  fai^ 
their  having  elected  a  Jew  to  the  offtoe  into  a  strange  error :  943.  We  can  tell 
of  Higf^  Sheriff,  173 — sudi  is  toiera-  him — after  dl  his  reasoning,  on  the 
tion  in  America.  But  more — our  tra-  subject — very  modestly,  though — that 
veller  does  not  seem  to  know  that  a  he  does  not  understand  what  he  is  talk- 
test  oath,  declaring  a  belief  in  the  ing  about.  The  American  gov^^ment 
Christian  religion,  is  administered  in  will  not  permit— 4ind  have  not  permii- 
some  of  the  states.  In  Maryland,  they  ted  for  many  years— ait^^odf^  to  pur* 
have  nearly  abolished  it  We  know  o£  chase  lands  of  the  Indian : — anybody, 
a  D.D.  (Doctor  Mason— he  preached,  but  themselves,  we  should  say.  Tne 
W3  are  told,  in  Saint  Paul's,  many  years  Indian  title,  ior  a  long  time  has  been 
ago)  who  lately,  on  becoming  the  pre-  extinguished  everywhere ;  as  it  was  in 
sident  of  a  literary  institutimi,  deli-  Fennsjlvania,  by  William  Penn  him- 
vered  a  fiirewell  sermon,  in  which  he  self-— m  the  regular  course  of  business : 
dedared,  in  so  many  words,  that  keep-  a  few  besds :  a  little  powdc»t  and  i^ot : 
ing  company  with  devUs  was  less  dan-  a  quantity  of  red  clo^ — ^in  exchuige 
gerous  than  with  Unitarians.  Having  for  what  ?— for  whde  empfres— em- 
said  this,  he  went  off  to  Philadelphia,  piites— 

story  goes :  and  we  have  good  reason  to  ^^  n^'  ^^^  hath  been. 
believe  it. 

Caps.  13, 14, 15, 16, 17,  are  set  apart  Another  processof  the  American  go- 

fot  a  piurticular  account  of  the  Epis-  vernment — ^who  deserve  the  blame,  be- 

coPALiANS,   Catholics,    Fbiends,  cause  they  might  know  the  truth,  if 


*  Mr  Sparks— of  whom  we  have  already  spoken ;  the  present  Editor  of  the  North 
American  Review.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  House  one  session  i  the  next  tliey  had  an 
EpisoopaliaQ ;  the  previous  erne,  a  Methodist— if  we  are  not  mistaken. 
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ihej  would— Is  this.  Their  advance 
population ;  the  frontier  forlorn  hope  ; 
are  always  the  worst  men  of  New 
England^  or  their  descendants :  the 
most  adventurous  and  unprincipled  of 
their  whole  population.  These  fellows 
press  upon  tne  inheritance  of  the  red 
men,  on  every  side*  Game,  of  course, 
becomes  rare :  the  lands^  of  course,  be^ 
come  useless  to  the  red  men :  they  de-* 
sire  to  sell.  In  steps  the  American 
government — forbidding  competition 
•'•Hind  buys  up  the  whole,  at  one  sweep : 
r-for  what  ? — why,  to  retail  out  again, 
to  their  advance  population — who,  if 
ibty  cheated  the  Indians  each  for  him-* 
self,  would  not  get  it,  after  all,  so 
cheaply  as  they  now  do.  Another  pro« 
cess  is  this.  The  frontier  people  pick 
a  quarrel  with  die  Indians,  who  are 
seldom  foolish  enough  to  do  it  for 
th^nselves.  No  declaration  of  war 
follows ;  no  oer^onony ;  but,  forth  goes 
General  Jackson — or  general  somebody 
dse;  wasting  and  firing  the  whole 
country.  A  truce  follows :  a  ceding  of 
the  conquered  country — ^for  the  protee« 
tion  of  the  whites  and  a  short  peace 
is  concluded. 

Still,  however,  the  notion  that  pre- 
vails here,  is  ridiculous.  The  Ame- 
rican government  have  made,  and  are 
making  ^upendous  exertions,  for  the 
safety  and  improvement  of  the  red 
men.  As  for  what  Mr  John  D.  Hun- 
ter (who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Indutn  History— or  the  designs  of  the 
American  gov^nment)  may  say  about 
^*  his  countrymen  being  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  his  plan"  it  is  all  trumpery 
and  stuff.  He  has  no  plan  at  aU :  He 
never  had  any :  He  never  will  have 
any.  He  is  a  shrewdy  sensible  fellow 
— ^nothing  more :  His  achievements, 
wonderfiu  as  they  are,  have  been  those 
of  accident— never  of  design.  He  has 
be^  ridiculously  misunderstood  and 
over-rated  in  this  country :  He  is  willi-^ 
out  any  solid  infbrmation  upon  any 
subject ;  and  we  know  him  to  be  sur- 
prisinglv  ignorant  of  those  very  things, 
which  the  people  here,  who  are  so  fond 
ef  being  deceived,  that  they  are  always 
»ady  to  deceive  themselves,  under  any 
pretence— believe  him  to  be  profound- 
ly acquainted  with.  We  speak  now 
q£  the  Indian  History :  sufierings  and 
power :  the  policy  and  views  of  the 
American  government :  the  process  of 
amdioration.  We  know  him  well; 
and  we  undertake  to  lay  positively. 
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that,  up  to  the  day  of  Itts  de^partuni 
from  London,  he  liad  no  plan  of  his 
own,  and  was  ready  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  anybody ;  the  plan  of  any-J 
body;  nay,  mor&— we  undertake  to 
say,  also,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment, will  go  heartin  hand,  with  him, 
or  anybody  else,  who  wUl  producer 
anything  hke  a  digested,  rational  plan,- 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians :  that 
Mr  Owen  of  Lanark— enthusiastick 
and  visionary  though  he  be,  in  the 
extent  of  his  views — ^will  find  there  all 
the  encouragement  which  he  can  d^ 
sire ;  that  Mr  Hunter,  if  he  go  among 
the  red  men  again — which  we  think 
very  improbable— will  be  more  likely 
to  adopt  their  mode  of  living,  than  to' 
persuade  any  one  of  them  to  adopt  hu 
Why ?.^Becau6e  he  goes  alone:  to 
make  himself  intelligihle,  he  must  use 
their  language :  to  avoid  suspicion,  he 
must  cease  to  be  a  white  man :  dress 
like  them;  eat  like  them;  live  like* 
them :  to  acquire  infiuenccs— 4ie  must 
excel — which  he  does  not-*-in  the  race 
.«-in  the  use  of  the  rifle — and  in  every- 
thing which  they  r^rd  with  venera* 
tion.  We  say  these  things,  because  we 
know  the  man :  because  we  r^ard  him 
for  what  he  is:  because  we  believe 
that  he  might  be  of  singular  service  iff 
the  red  men,  it  he  would  go  about  the 
work  deliberatdy,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  difficulties ;  and,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  rather  too  much 
gossiping  about  his  magnificent  views, 
and  philanthropy,  toward  the  red  men 
•^for  whom,  by  the  way,  he  cares 
about  one  half  as  much  as  we  do :  He 
knows  less  of  them,  as  a  whole,  than 
we  do— (we  love  modesty,  but  we 
love  truth  better :)  and  has  done  less 
for  them,  than  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  Knickerbocker. 

Our  traveller,  by  the  way,  questions 
the  authenticity  of  Hunter's  Narra- 
tive, p.  362.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  on  the  subject.  We  have  heard 
him  talk  better,  than  that  book  is 
written ;  and  have  seen  him  write  bet- 
ter. The  manuscript  was  corrected— 
not  written— by  a  New  Yorker.  In  a 
late  edition,  Mr  Hunter  has  added  a 
few  pages,  which  we  know  to  be  his. 
But  for  a  few  flashes  of  absurd  poetry, 
some  ridiculous  pomp,  like  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  among  women— some 
allusions  to  the  '^  towering  wilderness 
— a  good  place  to  fatten  hogs  in"— all 
of  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  like^ 
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the  poetrf  ot  our  traveller  himself— 
it  is  rather  ahove  the  level  of  the  book. 
We  believe^  however^  that  he  is  the 
child  of  some  Indian  wonian^  by  some 
Yankee  trader.  Such  children  are  not 
uncommon  in  America* 

We  take  upon  ourselves  to  say>  con- 
cerning the  Indians ;  1st,  that  little  is 
known  of  them  in  America,  and  less 
here ;  Sdly,  that  they  have  never  been 
the  aggressors;  never  broken  a  fidr 
treaty ;  3dly>  that,  whenever  they  have 
been  treated  with  common  decency, 
(as  by  William  Penii,")  or,widi  common 
humanity,  (as  by  the  French,)  they 
have  always  been  faithful  and  niend- 
ly ;  that,  whenever  a  treaty  has  been 
such,  as  the  law  of  nations  would  not 
justify  them  in  breaking — die  whites 
themselves,  have  gone  about  their  bu- 
siness in  the  woods,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers, without  any  sort  of  apprehen- 
sion, thereby  proving  their  reliance  on 
the  Indian  faith ;  4mly.  That  no  peo- 

Sle,  ancient  or  modem,  nave  ever  ex- 
ibited  more  grandeur  of  soul — more 
virtue  of  every  kind,  and  that  none 
have  been  so*deplorahly  oppressed,  be- 
lied, and  wronged,  in  every  possible 
way.  5thly,  That  a  parallel,  for  every 
individual,  or  national  instance,  of 
sublime  and  awful  courage,  fortitude, 
or  patriotism,  love  of  liberty  or  hero- 
ism, of  any  kind,  recorded  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Jews,  or  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  red  men.  6thly,  That  wars  have 
been  excited  among  them,  age  after 
age,  to  obtain  their  lands;  in  some 
cases,  by  our  own  colonial  governors 
to  obtain  slaves,  who  were  actually  sold 
in  the  West  Indies :  that  the  law  of 
nations  has  never  been  regarded,  in 
dealing  with  them :  that  their  ambas- 
sadors have  been  seized,  imprisoned, 
and  butchered,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  when 
America  was  ours :  that  war  has  never 
been  declared  against  them  :  that  Phi- 
lip of  Mount  Hope,  was  not  one  whit 
inferior  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  fore- 
sight and  political  sagacity.  7thly, 
That  the  things,  for  which  they  are 
chiefly  reproached — their  scalping  and 
mode  of  warfare,  were  introduced  by 
ourselves— encouraged  by  ourselves— 
or  may  be  justified  by  our  entrench- 
ments, discipline,  stratagem,  general- 
ship ;  and,  in  fact,  by  our  wnole  art 
of  war ;  and,  lastly,  that,  although  the 
red  men  have  no  historians,  no  wri- 
ters, nobody  to  bear  witness  for  them. 


record  their  wrongt,'and  rebuke  dieiif 
calumniators;  that,  notwiUistanding 
this,  enough  mav  be  found  in  Uie 
writings  of  the  white  men — their  op- 
pressors, task-masters—  and  mortal 
enemies,  to  prove  all  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  prove. 

"  Cap.  19,  20,  21,  23,  SLAVBar; 
Slave  Trade  ;  Free  Blacks  ;  Co- 
lonization SociETY."^-We  recom- 
mend these  four  chapters,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America ;  ana,  with  our  com- 
mentaries, to  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  information  is  valuable; 
and  the  remarks  judicious.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  a  few  observations,  once 
f(Mr  all,  to  make  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  universally  misunderstood 
here.  It  is  one  of  two  subjects  upon 
which  we  should  speak — aU  the  wri- 
ters of  Great  Britain,-  we  meat! — ^very 
cautiously,  and  very  sparingly.  The 
wickedness  of  the  Americans,  in  hold- 
ing so  many  of  their  fellpw-creatures 
in  bondage — their  inconsistency,  and 
their  ingratitude,  as  they  say,  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain — are  favourite 
themes  of  late,  with  everybody.  But, 
as  usual,  those  who  know  least  of  the 
matter,  make  the  most  noise. 

As  for  their  ingratitude^  we  do  hope 
never  to  hear  it  spoken  of  again.  They 
have  never  obtained  anything  from  us 
— anything  but  by  hard  knocks  :  We 
drove  the  first  Americans  from  us,  by 
religious  persecution :  we  never  Spent 
a  guinea  upon  them,  as  colonies :  we 
derived  prodigious  advantages  from 
them,  "  two  millions  a  year"  says 
Chatham — (the  great  Chatham)^-we 
monopolized  their  trade :  we  supplied 
them  with  slaves :  we  fought  none  of 
their  battles :  they  fought  ours  conti- 
nually, sufibred  for  us  continually: 
not  only  defended  themselves,  but 
helped  us  in  driving  the  French  out  oc 
Ajcaerica  and  the  West  Indies:  con- 
quered large  territories  for  us  in  every 
direction :  furnished  us  with  seamen, 
(10,000  in  the  war  of  1756,)  and  our 
West  Indies  with  food :  captured 
Louisburg  without  our  assistance— 
the  only  valuable  conquest  of  ours  in 
the  long  French  war,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
-^a  conquest,  in  fact,  ''  which  gave 
peace  to  £urope ;  and  proved  an  equi- 
val^t  for  all  the  successes  of  the 
French  upon  the  continent  of  Europe." 
Need  we  go  any  further  ?  If  need  be, 
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m^Kon, tsook  the di^  when  tiM»  ^'fa- 
theffs"  landed  in  HymoiUi^  up  to  this 
hovEt ;  and  prove  that  we  have  dqae 
iu»thuig  for  them ;  they,  much  for  us 
-**4bat  they  l^e  Duoder  oo  sort  of  obli« 
ga^oa  to  m,  except  fbr  what  has  been 
aoctdeatal;  aii^  that  we  have  been  un* 
der  great  obligatiohfl  to  theiQ  :  "■  The 
fimt  Americans  were  transported  fekMis 
and  convicts/'  it  has  be^i  said.  It  is 
untme.  The^si  Ameacans  were  ex-* 
tiaordinary  men,  men  of  education ; 
sueh  men  as  no  other  country  can  traee 
its  peculation  to.  The  convicts  and 
felons  were  but  few,  and  confined  to  a 
£ew  states. 

•  So  with  slavery.  The  Americans 
are  to  blame,  greatly  to  blame;  but 
not  in  the  way  ^apposed.  They  de- 
aerve  to  be  refooached^  1st,  Because 
two  of  the  oridnal  states  refiised  to 
enter  the  oontbderaey,  unless  with  per- 
mission to  hold  slaves.  9dlv,  Because 
they  have  never  done  aU  that  m^l 
have  been  done— all  that  should  havo 
been  done,  to  nud^e  «n  end  of  slavey 
among  themeelveei  (we  do  not  mucn 
blame  tham*  by  the  wa^,  for  refiising 
a  rectprooal  search.)    3dly,  Bec^wse    and  shocked,  on  seeing  a  runaway 
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very  Is  milder  ihei;e  than*  anywhere 
^Ise;  that  when  a  plausible  mode  is 
discovered  of  setting  themselves  free 
from  slaves  and  slavery,  they  will 
adopt  it^  as  they  always  have,  with 
great  zeal,  in  one  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  with  singular  disinter^ted« 
ness,  in  the  other» 

.  And,  for  ourselves— *let  us  be  wary 
in  our  boasting.  But  for  us,  there 
would  be  no  slaves  in  America,  at  this 
hour:  We  talk  of  the  air  of  England 
•r^English  ground— that  a  sbve  cannot 
btWhe  one,  or  tread  the  other,  with- 
out undergoing  a  transfiguration.  All 
this  may  be  beautiful  poetry^  but,  in 
our  minds,  it  is  a  tremendous  sarcasm. 
Look  at  our  colonies;  at  our  East 
Indian  possessions ;  at  what  we  have 
done /or  slavery,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  We  boast  of  our  "  n^pro 
Somerset"  case,  llie  very  case  proves 
that  the  right  of,  holding  a  slave  ii^ 
England,  was,  but  a  little  time  ago,  a 
doubtful  and  serious  iquestion^  in  our 
eourit  of  law*  Beside,  Massachusetts 
had  given  a  like  decision  some  time 
before.    We  are  unspeakably  grieved 


their  practice  and  preaching  are  wick 
edly  and  obstinately  contradictory; 
ana  4thly^  Because  fhey  have,  witmn 
a  ieyf  years,  laid  the  foundation  for 
eternal  slavery,  waifare,  and  bloods 
ahed,  in  the  new  territories. 
.  But,  in  their  behalfil  may  be  urged, 
that,  even  while  they  were  ooloniies, 
they  strove,  continually,  to  prevent 
^introduction  of  slaves,  by  our  peo- 
ple; that  they  petitioned  our;govem<^ 


negro  wench"  ofiered  for  sale,  in 
the  Am^can  papers ;  yet,  up  to  the 
year  1770,  when  the  case  of  Somerset 
was  deoded,  similar  adverti^ments 
were  frequently  met  with  in  the  Lon^ 
don  papers* 

Jiia  what  is  more— although  it  is 
fashionable  to  talk  against  negro  sla- 
very ;  and  profitable,  we  have  no  doubt  i 
and  although  we  would  go  as  far  as 
anybody,  to  prevent  people  from  steal- 


ment  against  the  traded  a^  passed  ingtheirfellow-creatures*— or  ill  treat- 
laws  half  a  century  before  we  did,  jTor  mg  them— under  any  circumstances : 
the  abolition  of  it :  that  they  have  we  do  aver  that  all  the  writers  upon 
goneon,  year  after  vear,  from  oncrstep  the  sulject,  without  one  exception,^ 
to  anoth^,  until  tney  have  made  it  have  been  only  fumishiiig  arguments 
piracy;  that  a  great  minority  of  the  against  them  sdves:  that  what  is  urged 
people  aresdemnly  und  conscientious-  by  them,  does  not  ^apply  to  slavery^  as 
ly  set  against  it ;  that,  in  eOMeqiience  it  is;  but  only  to  that,  which  never 
«f  their  vehement  opposition  to  certain  was,  namely,  absolute  slavery— where 
late  .proceedings,  in  the  new  tenrito-  not  only  the  life  and  liberty^  but  even 
nes,  a  civil  war  waa  talked  of,  and  a  the  moral  faculties  have  been,  hypo- 
sepaoration  predicted;  that  wise  and  thetically,  held  in  thraldom: — that, 
good  menr*-tho8e  who  have  taken  aU  neverthdess,  if,  war.  and  the  xisages 


paiu^  to  understmid  the  sulgect — are 
really  aA  a  loss  how  to  proceed  reluct- 
ing the  black  population  of  America ; 
4)at  more  has  bof  n  done  against,  and 
less  Jbr  slavery,  by  the  Americans, 


of  war,  be  lawful— tnei^  thai  worst  of 
davery  is  also  lawful :  and  that  such 
slavery  as  does  exist  in  America  is  jus- 
tifiable by  the  practice  of  all  nations  ; 
the  laws  of  all  nations-^Mf  principles 


than    by  any   other  people,   aipong'  <^'subordinaiion  throt^gkout  all  nature ;' 

whom,  oTiimong  whose  colonies,  m^iV  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  fu^-^ 

have. been  ke|>tin  bondage;  that  sla-  stance,  by  the  principles  and' practice 
.  VovXVIv<-.                            .    ^  •  4N        '   ' 
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of  MngiUh  hw,  Hstif.-^'We  say  this 
deliberately ;  and  undertake  to  ibew 
jt|  on  any  suitable  occasion. 
But^  leaving  these  doctrines  for  tb« 

S resent — ^we  would  ask,  what  is  to  be 
one  to  get  rid  of  the  slave  population, 
and  overcome  the  evils  of  slavery,  in 
the  United  States  ?— The  idea  of  colo- 
nization is  absurd :  our  traveller^!  no- 
tions on  that  point  are  correct.  Gra- 
dual emancipation  has  done  well  in 
the  New  England  states ;  and  in  New 
Tork.  It  would  have  done  well  every- 
where-fifty  years  ago.  hut  iiot£^— the 
blacks  are  too  numerous— -the  policy 
of  it  is  very  questionable.  The  me  ne* 
groes  proouce  infinite  mischief  among 
the  slaves.^Sudden  emancipation  m 
the  whole,  at  once,  is  impossible ;  and, 
if  it  could  be  done,  were  the  height  of 
tnadness.  Amalgamation— fby  mar- 
riage)—never  will  take  place.  It 
Alight,  but  for  the  odour  of  the  negro, 
which,  in  truth,  is  insupportably  of- 
fensive  The  idsest  and  nest  men  are 

cUvided  on  the  subject.  One  party,  atf 
the  head  of  whom  is  Robert  QoodHoe 
Harper— a  good  and  great  man— a 
statesman  (well  known  here,)  are  averse 
to  emancipation ;  and  encouragers  of 
colonization— tf  2/  can  be  effected.  But 
it  cannot  be.  All  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
jrears,  would  not  be  able  to  transport 
the  natural  increase  of  the  slaves.— On 
the  nther  side,  a  variety  of  opinions 
are  entertained.  But  only  one  plan — 
the  plan  of  Daniel  Raymond  (author 
of  a  capital  work  on  political  economy) 
is  at  all  plausible. — (Robert  Walsn, 
by  the  way,  has  also  some  good  no- 
tions on  the  subject.) — Raymond's 
doctrine  is  founded  upon  diree  facts, 
capable  of  proof: — t.  e.  — Ist,  the 
whole  white  population  increase  faster 
than  the  whole  coloured  population: 
2dly,  the  slave  population  increases 
faster  than  the  whites :  3dly,  the /^ec 
coloured  population  not  so  fast  as  the 
whites :— -On  ^ese  grounds,  he  urges 
ibis  course  of  policy :  1st,  the  discou- 
ragement of  Slave  emigration  to  the 
slave  states:  3dly,  the  encourage- 
ment of  manumission,  in  every  possi- 
ble way:  and,  3dly,  the  encourage- 
ment of  emigration  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  which,  he  believes-^and  we 
are  of  the  same  belief— will  soon  be 
tinder  the  dominion  of  the  blacks  al- 
tbjgether.  This  plan  is  the  best ;  and 
oiuy  wants  to  appear  so,  for  universal 
encouragement,  in  th^  United  States. 


As  fot*  die  talk  of  fingliiih  wrktft 
and  English  IraveHers,  abottt  AffiatU 
can  pr^udice— admitting  ^e  wImI* 
truth  of  what  they  say*— it  is,  to  May 
the  least  of  it,  exqui^tdv  ridicjfikmr. 
Black  men  are  ti^ated  wek  here,  Just 
now — ^because  they  are  euriositleft; 
because  it  is  the  ^sbion-^pirtly  as  a 
fkshion ;  partly  in  rebuke  of  ^e  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  partly  to  shew  the  supe-* 
riority  of  the  English  to  national  pre* 
Judice)*-becau0e  the  black  men  are 
aftentive  here  to  penenid  deanlinesi  ^ 
because  the  climate  is  not  very  warm ; 
and  because  thdr  colour  is  910/  a  badge 
of  inferiority*    But  how  was  it  fifty 
vem  ago?— directly  the  reverse.  How 
is  it  now,  in  the  Britidi  dominiona 
abroad  ?---directly  the  reverse :  nay^-« 
bow  is  it,  nowy  in  En^and,  towarda 
those  white  men  who  do  wear  an^ 
badge  of  hferi^ity  ?— The  blacks  of 
America  are  treated  as  well  as  the 
white  men  of  this  country,  who  are 
bom  and  brought  up  in  a  stale  of -ser- 
vitude :  and  when  they  emerge  fVom 
their  ^condition,  in  America,  they  bate 
to  encoonter  as  little  prejudice  as  the 
servants  and  labourers— ^qualH"  igno** 
rant  Of  Great  Britain.  Colour  is  of  no 
Consequence,  The  serving  class  ofpeo* 
pie,  in  all  countries,  wFiatever  may  be 
$heir  colour,  are  always  regarded  with 
pr^udice.  The  coloured  pwple  of  Aine^ 
rica  are  all  of  the  serving  class.  Let  US 
take  an  example  or  two  from  thenpe- 
culationsand  philippics  of  our  English 
philosopheirs,  on  the  Subject  of  natSmiw 
al  pt^dioe.  We  love  to  be  wiser  thati 
other  men.    We  love  to  catch  people 
^pping  in  theiirheroicks.  Our  travel- 
ler, for  instance,  would  not  speak  free- 
ly with  a  white  English  favern-ke€p- 
^-^p.  *4 :  and  yet  ne  WJE»nders  at  toe 
i^eserve  of  the  Americans  toward  hhck 
people,  who,  in  their  country,  are  for 
below  the  tavern-keepers :— A  woman 
who  marries  her  own  white  footman ; 
and  a  man  who  marries  his  own  whiU- 
servant,  in  England— no  matter  how 
good,  vrise,  or  handsome  such  footman' 
or  servant  may  be— will  forfeit  thek 
cait'^mXL  be  exeluded  fVom society; 
and  avoided  even  by  their  own  kin- 
dred :  and  yet,  we  are  ama«ed  at  the 
unnatural  prejtldice  of  the  Americans 
toward  those  who  marry  blacks  and 
mulattoes.    Mr  Faux  is  quite  seanda- 
Ksed,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
which  the  negroes  receive— bond  or 
free— from  the  white  men  of  Ameri^ 
ca;  yet  Mr  Faux  reproMhea  the  p^o- 
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fko  ot  WMbiogtin,  for  letttiu^  out 
cmrrlages^  f«r  hacks^  to  the  no- 
t,  (foreettmi,  perhape^  that  the 
Ikli  nobUitylet  out  ^eir  operas 
beKeB^--taanylx>cl^'-*intheaaQ»eway;) 
Bad  Mr  Fearon  u  dreadfully  afllictedC 
in  one  page^  becsuse  a  barber  of  New 
York  would  not  even  shave  a  negro, 
lest  he  should  kie  hia  white  oustom- 
era  :4— but,  in  aaother  page,  a  few  days 
after,  we  find  Mr  Fearon  himself;  in* 
exnresaibly  thankftil,  for  not  being 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  same  house 
with  a  blade  fellow*  It  never  entered 
hia  head,  in  the  excess  of  his  philai^- 
thr^y^-the  ardour  of  hia  indignation 
agaipst  Amerioan  prejudice-— .raat  the 
barber  of  a  gentleman  here,  would  be 
likely  to  lose  his  customers,  too,  if  he 
were  caught  shavuig  a  common  labour- 
er,, particularly  if  mat  labourer  were 
oovered  with  dirt ;  half  naked ;  and 
411ed  the  whole  shop^with  a  vank  and 
oflfensive  smell,  as  the  negroes  do,  (in 
consequence  of  their  mode  of  secre- 
tion;) and  so  of  twenty  more  sudi 
pec^^  If  we  thought  it  worth  our 
whue,  we  could  multiply  these  proofii 
of  a  reflecting  mind,  «ndacandia  temo 
per. 

The  ^merieMU  won't  educate  their 
alaves,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
JLnother  beautiful  theme  ftr  declania»> 
tion.  Have  we  forgotten  tl^^late  upr. 
Mar,  in  this  country,  (about  1814,) 
against  educating  the  tirAt/e  poor.  The 
eapacify  of  the  n^3;rD  is  anodier  like 
theme*  For  ourselves,  we  have  only 
toaay>  that  while  we  disregard  colour, 
we  pay  great  attention  to  firm,  in  our 
estimation  c^eopaeity.  The  negro  head 
is  very  bad. 

-  One  word  of  Mr  Fearon  by  the  way. 
Ae is  respectfully  mentioned  oneeinr 
twide  by  our  author;  wherefore  we 
think  proper  to  speak  of  him.  There 
ia  owe  tru^  la  Ins  book-r-much  more 
-«*:than  the  Americans  ave  willing  to 
admit.,  fiut  it  is  acoidentaL  Mr  F/s 
coarse,  generally, isone of  blundering 
fidsehood.  Take,  £in  example,  lliis 
focount,  gif en  so  eirettmstantially  by 
him.  He  sees  an  advertiaem^t  inra 
I4iiladdphia  paper>  oonoeming  a  nim^ 
bcKo^^persoaa  just  ai^ved  in  avessd 
from  Amsterdam,  who,  aa  usual;  wish 
to  ^layjthnir  passage  by  sdling  ihem- 
semsdbF  a  certun  time.-  .  He  goes  on 
board>»^  Aa  toe  a^nded-  the  side  ^i 
the  hulk,"  aays  he,  -  a  most  r4voUin^ 
^€0n4t'qfwmt  and  muery,preseuied  U-^ : 
sajfi:  'n§  e^  mvoimtarihf  tnrtudfmi  ^ 
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some  rtlirfjfiwu  the  horrid  pkiure  of 
human  suffering  wMch  this  living  se^ 
pukhre  afforded.  Mr  •— ^  inauired 
if  there  were  any  shoemakers  on  board* 
The  captain  advanced.  His  appearance 
'  bespoke  his  officsS  H^  is  an  AjCEai- 

can;  tall,  D£T£aMINED,  AND  WITH 
AN  ETE  THAT  VLA,8HE6  WITH  AlOE- 

aiNE  cauELTV.  He  called  far  shocm 
makers,  •  .  •  the  poor  fellows  came  run^ 
ning  up;  ,  ,  ,  Their  clothes,  if  rags 
deserve  that  denomination,  aduaUy  per» 
filmed  the  air.  Some  were  withoui 
shirts;  others  had  this  article  qf  dress, 
but  qfa  quality  cts  coarse  as  the  worst 
packing'doth. . .  •  The  deck  wasJUthy. 
The  cooking,  washing,  and  necessary 
department,  were  close  together.  Sueh 
is  the  mercenary  barbari^  of  the  Ams« 
aic  ANS,  who  are  engaged  in  this  trade, 
that  ihey  crammed  inki  one  of  those  veS" 
sets  500  passengers,  80  qfwhom  died  on 
the  passage." 

In  extractii^  this  paragraph,  the 
Quarterly  man  adds,  on  his  own  ae- 
oountabiUty,  "  Theinfiimous  traffic  is 
confined,  eaehtivdy,  to  Amerioan  ves" 
sdsr 

Now  it  happens,  Uiat  this  very  ves- 
sel was  .Bn'^ftsA— -owned  by  Britisk^ 
navigated  by  British  J  Thiat  her  cap- 
tain ( William  Gatttrdil)  was  an  ^f^- 
hshman:  That  he*  wfts  rather  under 
the  middle  siae ;  his  countenance  ra« 
tiier  pleasant  and  agreeable :  That,/£ve 
out  of  ten  vessels,  which  were  engi^;ed 
in  this  ^*  infamous  tri^ffie,"  were  Bsi- 
tish;  and  that  the  persons  whcrtn 
Fearon  caHs  the  owners,  were  only  the 
factors  of  the  Bubona. 

What  are  we  to  say  now  to  this  tra- 
veller? And  what  should  we  say,  as 
Englishmen,  to  the  Quarterly  and 
Edinburgh  Reviews,  for  never  bon* 
tradictiog  this  atrodous  falsehood, 
though  Mr  Walsh's  "Appeal,"  in 
whiw  all  the  citounitaiices  are  re- 
lati»i,  came  out  five  years  agoP'^-God 
forgive  them  aU,  we  say— for  we  can- 
not. ) 

And  as  to  Farmei*  Faux,  we  could 
handle  him  in  the  aame  way,  if  we 
had  leisure.  One  or  twofacts^liow*- 
ever,  are  ad  good  as  a  million.  He 
apeaks  of  a  Dr  Dawes,  from  Wisbieadi, 
Englandy  who  waa  fool  enougli-to  j^ 
up  A  prae^ce  of  four  or  five'Jmnfflred 
poundsi.a-tyear,  Jiud  fp  to  America. 
Now,  we  happen  to  know  all  about 
thb  mattw.  We  know  Dr  IX^iersou- 
ally.  He  is  a  worthy^good  maa ;  and 
ad^  about  aa  muoi  Hke  a-diild  in 
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going  to  Anserica,^  as  a  young-  mim  itould  rdmafk,  iMvever^'  that  We  ba^ 

•  whom  We  knew^— expecting,  the  sim-  -heard,  no  leas  a  mm^-no  Icm  a  idio- 

.  pleton,  to  make  his  fortune  there  by  kr,  than  John  Quiacy  Aclani8>*tlie  Se* 

■  polishing  watch-cases.    Dr  D.  is  in  -cretary  of  State— and  faTOurite  oaiidi- 

the  worst  part  of  the  country— -where  date  for  the  Presidcnoy,  8ay«^'^itWB8 

>  a  multitude  of  sharpers  are  congre-  A»m,'^'*-that  the  people  of  New  Bag- 

gated-^near  Washington :  and  yet  we  land,  like  our  well-educated  pc<^le, 

-  believe,  that  the  Americans  have  more  .frequently  conlbund  the  «,  with  «&*- 
-reason  to^^x)mplain  of  him,  and  of  the  enthoosioim-^purioo  for  pur»ue^*-mf^ 

three  other  families  that-  .went  with  ing  todh  for  iuhe ;  torn  for  tune  ;  and 

him, — and  who,  in  truth,  are  the  cause  -that  the  pe(^le  of  Bdtimore  are  die 

-of  his  embarra8sment,~*-than  be  or  only  persons  under  heaven,  who  nsdoe 

Uiey  have  to  complain  of  the  Ameri-  any  difference  between  the  u  and  the 

.  cans.'  The  others,  except  Mr  Dunkin,  e,  in  such  words  as  person,  pcnseverf, 

(who  was,  literally,  an  idiotw-4>ut  Is  -perfect.    Our  most  critical  speakers 

dead  now,)  were  insolv^t  from  the  call  these  words,  person,  ptirscveite, 

first;  and  the  Doctor^ began  a  system  purfect :  Why  do  tn^  not  call  pidl, 

of  improvementi  which  was  enough  to  pi^ril,  peremptory,  puramtory  ?  pero- 

ruin  anyl)ody.  He  had,  in  truth,  "no  grine,  peregrine?* 

^  business"  in  America.  -    '^  Cap.  S4.  QaATt>BT;"— Our  author 

Mr  Faux,  too,  found  the  ^'  once  gives  no  very  favourable  account -of 

vnotorious  Joseph  JLancaster,"  at  Bal-  American  eloquence.  >  He  heard  no 

timore,  sinking  fast  into  poverty  anVl  'speech  that  was  *^  overpowering^:"  p. 

'  cbntdnpt ;  and  **  t^tocinng  a  fbw  small  335 ;  and  oxtthe  whole,  wtould  way  «f 

di^ren."     Mr  Lancaster  has  had  Amoican  oratory,  that  ^^  it  is  luukbltug 

from  SO  to  150  children,  from  five  up  and  difihse,  btxt  simple  akd  perspiotS' 

-to  sixteen  years  of  age*— for  whose  ot»,  (strange  oratory  that  :)defiaen tip 

education  he  received,  on  an  average,  energy  anopathos,  but  lively  and  argv- 

-  about  six  ddlars  a-^uarter^periiaps  tentative,  asnd  better  adapted  io'con^ 
•more.  •  He  undertook  too  much-^and  vince  the  gainsay er  than  to  arouse  the 
-has  now  gone  to  South  America;  but  indifferent]*  p.  346i^-*We  a^ree  #ith 

he  was  never  in  such  a  deplorable  si-  him  in  part ;  but  not  where  be  jpaaka 

tuation  as  Mr  F.  mentions.     This  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Unitdd 

vsitnesB  too,-  heard,  as  he  say%  (but  ^tates^  (Mr  Wirt,f  author  of  •  Patrick 

we  do  not  believe  him,)  that  the  High  Henry's  Mfe.)    Mr  W^  is  an  dbquM^ 

Sheriff  of  Delaware,  had  been  obl^ed  man — a  jiowerful  reasoner,  and  a  de«i 

4o  hang  his  oum  nephew,  for  the  miur<-  lightftdr  rhetorictan.    Our  traVelkr's 

der  of  his  ovsn  mother-^the  Sheriff's  opinion,  we  fear,  is  taken  at  secondi- 

^aister.    Ergo^  says  a  friend  of  ours—  hand.    It  is  the  fa^ion,  to>  caU  ^r 

''Ergo,  there  are  no  poor  in  Dela^^  Wirt  a  fiowenr  speaker — ^but  we  have 

wiire ;  or  the  poor  cannot  be  bought,  Jieard  him,  when  he  was  anything  but 

as  here,  to  take  the  life,  even  dP  a  a  fiowery  speaker — and  read  hirawhas 

murderer."    But  enough  of  these  fel-  he.  was  sny thing  but  a  fiowery >Hirri- 

-kws.  iser^heard  and  read  him,  in  short, 

''  Cap.  23.    The  Foolish  Lak-  when  he  wlis  a  man  of  sense-^a  logi« 

-ftu  AGE."— A  few  words  will  give  the  dan,  a  lawyer.  >  .                          1      * 

-substance  of  this  Chapter.  '<An£ng-  ''  Cap.  95.  LiT«:aAiT^aB."-f-''ii]i8 

lishman  or  a  Scotchman  desirous  of  chapter  is  very  weU.  In  general,  theopi- 

learning  to  speak  English  in  such  a  liions.of  the  author  coDcemhSigAiiim* 

manner  as  not  to  be  distinguished  for  ,can  writers-^thmi^  pretty  just,  ave 

provincial   peeuliari^,    probably    he  neither  original. nor  complete.    As  we 

could  not  da  better*  than  to  reside, ,/b^  propose  to  ''  serve  them  all  out,"  by 

a  fdw  years,  in  one  of  the  principal  jand  by,  we  pass  over  them  here.*-^ 

diies  t^'the  United  iSiates"  P.  332.^^  Making,  by  liie  way,  two  or  three  re^^ 

'He  prefers  Baltimore,*  ibid.*-**'^  Mw?h  Biarks,>on  a  very  inge^ieus  ai^uliiei»t> 

greater  uniformiiy  prevails  in  America  of  ourijtraveller.  f           '.          '    .. 

*han  iMi  Engiand/'  P.  3^.-- We  re&r  •    ''  Who  reads  aa  Am<ipiciu]i  ^  book  ?" 

4o  xmanofaes  in  cap.  2  and  I,  and  als^  arid  the  £dinbuigh  Review  son^^^Mara 

to  ione'ofv  our  June  artldQ8.T^Wt  'iiga.^At  :  which  question,  ^^exi  haa 

'■r:«  Ttktt'Baltimore&nur^  too^  arc  btginabg  to-W^  pi^w,  Mr,  d^^  ^.  aci  saaftdfng 
i^e^if ariiv  s\9om  :  Thfij  ant  tightU-ine^itt  a  ma^^^  vboo^  ^  imMtfrtfy  #hile  ^  are  right 

in  theory.   See  Walker.  •                                            -' 
f  A  Marylander—not  a  VirgUiian« 
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kisune ;  atid  men  of  tttenitttre.  Why 
is  it  thoEl  the  painters  of  America  have 
been  so  numerous^  and  so  respect- 
able? Would  they  bare  been  so,  if 
Engli^  pictures  coold  have  been  muL' 
ti]^ied,  in  America,  as  readily  and  with 
as  little  expense,  as  English  books  are. 
Would  Mr  West,  Mr  Leslie,  and,  in 
a  degree^  Mr  Solly,  have  been  sent  out 
here,  by  subscription?  The  Ameri- 
oafis  are  niggardly,  towards  even  thdr 
painters — their  best  ones  are  starving, 
on  large  portraits  from  fifteen  to  thirty 


-been  the  devil*  to^pay,  ik  Amerlcil. 
Er^,  9ac^  our  tvavell^,  tSie  Ameri- 
cans, fed  the  truth  4>f  the  taunt,  as  im- 
plied by  the  question.  Suppose  the 
wortls  nad  be^,  says  he,  instead  of 
"  Who  remds^on  Ameriofm  hook^-^ 
thisy— "  I^  America  ever  produced  a 
great  manT*  Tlien,  sayshe^  the  Ame- 
4»uis  w<MiId  imly  smile,  p.  350.  We 
4e.  not  think  so.  The  question  has 
been  asked^  It  has  been  said— se- 
rioudy,  too,  that  America  had  never 
4>roduced  a  great  man ;  that  Washing^ 
toD,  Franklin,  and  ail  her  great  men,    guineas  a^pieoe*— completely  starved 


were  only  '^  giants  among  dwarfs* 
«n&^yed  monardis  of  the  blind :''  the 
growth  of  America,  while  she  was  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  empire^ 
^a  true  ball,  bylhe  way.)    Yet,  we 


our  by  mechanics,  who  make  £Eices  for 
about  five  guineas  a-|Hece,  even  at 
Philadelplua — the  Athens  oi  Ame- 
rica;— ^nevertheless,  the  painters  do 
contrive  to  distinguish  themselves.   Is 


^ave  never  .seen  any  American  smile.  4t  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  authors 

Nay,  we  have  a  notiim  tiiiat  a  man^s  who  worie  for  nothing — whose  best 

Uoodmay  lawAilly  smoke,  when  he  is  works  it  is  a  risk  for  any  American 

assailed  by  a  jvicked,  vdtty,  and  im<-  bookseller  to  publisb^-after  they  have 

perti&ent  question,  without  his  beings  been  given  io  him — is  it  not  wonderfid 

^Aere/ore/ held  guilty  of  what  it  may  that  mey  have  done  somudi?  Mark 

imply «    SlsBder  by  insinuation~*-daW'  our  words.     The  Americans  always 

der  by  inQttendo,  are  both  well  under-  Imve  been  distinguished,    whenever 

stood  here.      Suppose  an  American  and  wherever  they  have  had^  tolera- 

should Ask**-*^^  Who  ever  heard  of  a  -bleopportuiiity,  and  always  WiE  be.  It 

mddest  Englishwoman  ?"  How  would  hasbeen  so,  in  government ;  eommo'ce ; 

such  a**qu08tion  be  received,  if  put  naval  architecture ;  war  ;  negotiation  •; 

forth  by  Uie  North  American  Review  ?  painting ;  mechanicks :— and  so  it  wiH 

And  we— afle.  we  to  have  it  inferred,  be^  in  literature. 


that  »ftch  a  question  is  "  not  easily 
anawened,"  if  i^e  \get  in  a  passion 
about  it?  ..    > 

But,:  softly,  softly.  We  propose  to 
dsew>  by  and  by,  that  if  people  have 
not  read  an  American  book,  it  is  not 


"  Cap.  26.  The  Governm»t."'— 
Decidedly  the  best  diapter  in  the  book : 
with  fewer  error8,^and  more  valuable 
information.  We  would  extend  large- 
hr^^but  cannot.  We  can  only  add  a 
tew  notes — ^and  correct  a  few  errors^ 


much  to  their  credit,  {Hufticularly,  if    as  usual.    *'  The  electoral  qualifica- 
they  spend  their  tiine  in  squabbling 
diQttt  Amarica,  and.  American  litera- 
ture. .  . 

Bemember  this-r^an  American  wri- 
ter^ at  .home,  has  to  .contend  with  aH 
our  writers,  at  an  overwhelming  dis^ 
advantage.  Ours  are  one  hundred 
tiuwamore  numeious,  and  paid  like 
priiKSS.:  The  Americans  must  work 
JlprnotfUng OBd^findikemselves*  Why? 
Because  me  American  booksellers  iktu 


tions  vary  considerably,'^says  our  tra-^ 
velier,  **  in  some  (of  ibe  states)  the 
suffrage  heing  nearly  universal;  in 
oiliers,  limited  by  property  : — From 
the  best  accounts,  I  could  obtain,"  he^ 
adds,  "  those  states  are  the  bpst  regmia*' 
ted,  where  the  qualifieations  are  the 
highest"  P.  380.*-^MtiBnivg,  we  sup- 
pose, that  from  the  best  atcewmts^ 
irhieh  he  could  obtain,  be  wad  led  to 
^  believe,  that  those  states  were  the  best 
nothing  far  English  oopy-righis.  Tiiey  ,  regulated,  whereia  the  qualifications 


can  publish  the  best  of  our  books— « 
those,  which  have  produced  the  au- 
thor, a  fortune^  hereti-afber  they  are 
reviewed  here,  (a  great  piint  in  Ame-» 
riea,)  tft^f  their  credit  ia.  established, 
without  one  farthing  a  expenie  forthe 
popy^ight. 

.  Is  it  not  wonderUdi  then,  that  they 
\k».ye.dan^so'much  9  Conrider  their  age 
M^  people:  \hm  emidoymenis;  wb 
limit^  number  of  scholars;  men  of 


veyiured  were  the  l^hest.— *We  mark 
his  words  vrith  em]^sis^^— Our  es^pe- 
rienee  and  bdief,  all  go  to  prove  the 
same  &et.  But  our  author  is  not 
aware,  we  find,  of  many  other  fitets^ 
mone  important':  ,nor  ^  certain  re* 
maxhabk  incongruities  and  infirmi* 
ties,  in  the  American  system  <»£  go- 
yexiankixt,  which  are  caientllyconceal- 
edi  or  blurred  ovQr*->ar,  in^ttiost  cases,- 
not  known — ^by  the  advocates  of  Ame- 
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ricsj  and  tbe  fikuulerers  of  Great  fiii-  United  Stafeee— d^gi^it  jm  Hk^j^tW^ 

tain. — We  shall  mentien  a  few  here^  of  one  state,  on  remofii^  taanotlMr, 

long  as  this  article  is>  because  we  wish  --a  residence  in  that  other,  weiaean, 

to  make  it  cimipleto — ^a  review,  not  (and  what  U  a  rendence,  it  wete  no 

merely  of  a  book ;  but  of  many  books  easy  matter  to  say,  in  maly  partw  Cff 

•—of  America— <and  a  paper,  which  America)— caitfio^  evtm  pdte  ike^  hmeftt 

may  be  worth  appealing  to,  hereafter,  of  laws  made,  as  they  pretend,  to  the 

The  Catholidcs  complain  of  their  exclusive  protection  ani  relief  of  th« 

exclusion  from  power,  an  account  of  indigent,  nelpless,  wretdied  and  perw 

their   religion, — We    do    not    blame  aecuted,  hi  their  "  cities  d  sef^oge^^**^ 

them.   But,  in  America,  to  whose  t&x-  (The  insoly^it  laws»  for  examfde,)--^ 

ample  they  appeal — in  several  of  the  that,  in  i^ort,  for  some  o^osa-t-^  per^ 

United  States,  all  persons,  who  will  son  to4)e  eligible,  mu^be  a. free,  tvA^ 

not  twear  to  their  belief  in  the  Chris-  native-born,  mal$  cUixen—^  a  caMaitk 

tian  religion,  are  excluded  from  every  age  (as  forty^five)— with  a  certain 

office  of  trust,  profit,  and  power:  by  property  (from  something,  to  nm(^)«-^ 

which  contrivance,  of  course,  all  Jews,  who  has  resided  for  a  oerlain  time,  iq^ 

and  all  honest  unbelievers,  are  exclu-  a  certain  |dace : — -that,  for  other  Qf&c» 

ded. — Our    people  think  it  a  great  — and  for  voting—^uborduiate,  Audl 

hardship  (we  say  nothing  of  the  rea-  less  numeroua  ^udific^tions  are  ve* 

son,  or  policy  of  such  a  system,  nowi)  quired— until  colour  alone-^^Torty. 

that  any  person,  who  is  a  native  sub-  aloue — ^wantof  readence  alone^waat 

ject  of  Great  Britain — free  and  sinless  of  a  free  birth  alone— ;wfllvdisqualify 

(^  aH  political  or  legal  offence — ^may  a  citixen  of  America  both  for  votang^ 

not    pursue  his  business-^trade— or  and  fbr  office.— ^-Thus  much  for  um« 

profession— <indwf0— any  where  in  the  versal  suffrage,  and  univennl  equalUy 

Enmre  of  Great  Britain.     They  ap-  —of  rights  and  privileges>  in  Ame- 

peal  to  America.  Little  do  they  know,  rica.    ^ 

that,  in  America— «ven  there— a  free^  The  federal  constitution  deckrei^ 
bom,  white,  native  citizen,  on  remo-  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
ving  from  one  state  into  another,  can*-  BxtitUd — (mark  the  word)'-^4o  all  the 
not  practise  law,  in  the  latter — with*  privileges  and  immunities  (^  the  et- 
out  studying  anew — sometimes  for  tizens  of  ike  severed  states  I — Thispro- 
three  years,  under  some  attorney  qf-^  viFdon  would  seem  to  have  been  care- 
and  residing — sometimes  for  three  or  fully  worded :  very  plain ;  ver^  une- 
fotur  years— «»  the  latter  :*^that,  with  qui  vocal ;  and  yet,  we  see  that  citizena 
an  alien— 4enizen-^r  naturalised  ci«  of  each  state  are  not  permitted  either 
tizen,  it  is  dther  much  the  same,  to  vote,  or  be  voted  fbr,  to  -practise 
or  worse:— that,  in  some  cases,  a  law,  or  become  insolvents,  (very  much 
Jew  cannot  practise  law  at  all :— ^  the  same  thii^,  by  the  way,  every^ 
that  a  citizen  of  one  state,  on  remor  where,  )-*-and,  in  fact,  are  not  oitizena 
ving  into  another,  cannot  vote— or  be  — or  so  considered^-— of  the  '  several 
elected  for  any  office*— without  k  resi«* '  states  into  which  they  remove.*^ 
dence,  in  some  casei  of  one  year,  in  Why  ?— Because  thei  Supreme  Court 
■some,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three**-and  a  of  the  United  States  have  determined 
property  quaKfication— rone  or  both— t  extra*judicially— -(but,  a^  lawyers^ 
eVen  though  he  be  a  fuitive'bQm,fre&,  neverdieless,  andeof  o2^'(;,)'-«-tha€  be»- 
white,  mcde  citizen  of  Ani^rica : '  that  ing^  ektiikd  to  a  ^iyil^  is  -one  Mki0  t 
coloured  men-r-bright  muktfoes,  fo^  and  that  having  it  is  another :  Justus 
exam|)le,  v4io  may  be  lighter  than  they  decreed***^loWing  WeMmi»«. 
ItaGans,  or  Spaniards,  andfree,  native^  ster-Hall,  and  shaking  the  Union  to  its 
i&omcf/^zenj,  into  the  bargain,  have  no  foundations,  that  a  contract  is '  one 
political  privileges  at  all — cannot  be  thing,  andtkeo6%altonof  a  contract, 
elected,  under  any  circumstances,  to  (meaning;  the^  moral  obligation,)  an« 
officie;  and,  however  excellent,  weal-^  other  &^— The  supreme  court,  we  would 
thy,  or  of  estabUi^ed  i^esidsnce,  can«  remark,  is  the  supreme  judiciary^  ea^ 
not  even  vote,  but  in  a  few  cases— 4n  equal  with,  as  they  suppose,  ^e  su-* 
a  few  states,*— that,  withmita  like  re«  preme^  exec^tive,^aad  supreme  legist 
sidence,  any  such  free,  white,  male,  lative  power,  which,  unitedly  with  it^ 
native-bom  citiacn-  (We  use  these  compose  the  American  system  of  go- 
words,  because  they  express,  briefly^  vemmttit  i^-^yet,  bv  eonsiruotion  of 
the  qualification  iot  liberty,  in  t&e  the   imtrumenr*  waich   gives  them 

•     ■     =  .     '  '                            -     .'- 
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ipewer^  ^ey  faa^fe  forftared  a  right;  ih  «rt  not  represented;  while  the  dokmred 

theiMehcBi  to  cokslrut  1^  acts  of  slaves  are— a  stupendous  absurdity — 

Congress^  and  aU  the  kws  of  the  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  single 

oeuntry,  just  as  they  please ;  or>  if  fact  Every  state^  be  it  large  or  smalK 

they  hke  it  better,  just  as  they  can;  sends  two  senators  to  Congress— and 

<a  movement  like  t^At  of  the  Amen*-  bniy  two.    New  York  has  1,332,744 

can  fiouse,  who  ktdy  voted  them^^  inhabitants:  Pennsylvania,  1,017,094^ 

adves  fifteen  hundred  doUavs  a-]^ece  ;*  Maine,      69,604 :     Rhode     Island, 
and  pandlekd  onl^  by  our  three^yeat  .  79,413  :    Louisiana,    34,311*— New 

parliament,  becoming,  at  pleasure,  by  York,  thereAire,  is  more  than    six 

their  own  vote,  a  seBen^ffear  parlia*  times,  and  Pennsylvania  more  than 

toeBt.)—4>Merve,  we  speak  only  of  the*  five  times  as  large,  as  Maine,  Rhode 

ftu)t8  now :  we  say  uouiing  of  the  ex-  Island,  and  Louisiana  a//  iogeiher-^ 

pediency  of  aH  these  things.  yet  each  of  the  ^^t  sends  two  senators 

The  eonstitutioii  and  laws  of  the  to  Congress— *and  only  two. — Thus 
C7)iiMS^a/e«'arethe«t<^E)n»n^2aiirofthe  much  for  the  federal  8enate*-*the  re- 
land.  E/verr  judge,  (and  every  officet  publican  House  of  LoBi>a.-**^The  fe- 
indeed,  civil  or  military,)  tikes  an  oath  deral  House  of  Representatives— *the 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  republican  CoimoKS*-on  their  part. 
United  States.  And  yet — ^if  a  Chief  find,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  starts 
Justice  «f  New  York ;  even  Chancellor  ling  anomaly  of  sUive  representatioD^ 
Sent,  who  has  been  tilmed  out  of  of^  in  their  own  body, 
fice,  because  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  We  complain  of  monopolies.  Yet 
-^4sonvicted,  ou'  confession  ,-*-one  of  monopolies  are  not  unknown,  by  any 
the* ablest  and  best  men  of  theage — ^if  means,  in  that  land,  viiere,  if  we  ar^ 
Ae  were  to  go  into  another  state,  or  in<*  to  believe  all  sides,  the  science  of  go- 
to some  other  states,  be  would  not  be  vemment,  (if  not  political  economy,) 
poinitted  even  to  practise  as  an  at-  is  well  understood:  l^hey  have  bank- 
toraey,  without  stuaying  anew,  undec  ing  companies,  and  iqsuranee  oom- 
some  atitomey'or  judge  of  that  state,  piuiies — comipanies  indeed  of  almost 
fbr  three  or  fqur  years-^-and  residing  every  kind  under  neaven-'^ome  of 
in  it  fbr  duree  or  rour  years  z^— a  free>  which  pay  one  tax  to  some  6n^  of  the 
^idnte,  made,  native-bom  citizen  of  the  individual  States — another  to  the  tJni- 
United  States  though  he  be*— Howdo  ted  States,  for  the  privilege  of  taxing 
the  judges  of  the  state  courts  think  the  pubHck-  at  pleasure — and  grow 
you  ger  over  the  clause  in  the  supreme  ridi  by  it,  notwithstanding.  Erg^^^^ 
law  of  the  land  concerning  citizens  ?--*'  mbnopoHes  are  very  profitable  in  Ame- 
A.  First,  bv  construing  the  word  ^n-  rica ;  and,  ergo,  their  justice  and  po- 
titUd  after  the  pnevailingtiisfaion ;  and,'  lioyare  both  questionable, 
secondly,  by  calling  the  law  of  exdu-  '^  A  member  of  Congress  told  me," 
each),  a  rule  of  court;  as  if  a  rule  of  says  our  traveller,  *'  that  he  eould 
odurt  were  only  another  name  for  a;  hnbei  haif  Ms  constituents  with  whisky  ; 
wicked  and  shameless  monopdy,  with-  said  I  was  assured  that  the  election  for 
out  any  reference  whatever,  to  the  Baltimore  had  been  secured  by  one  of 
diaracter  or  competency  of  an  appli«  the  candidates^  solely  by  bribery^ 
cant  for  adniission«-»-and  without  any  tbough  not  by  the  direct  use  of  mo- 
regsrd  whatever  to  the  good  of  the  ney," — p*  S9Q.  Here  is  a  little  mis-* 
pnblick.  conception.  The  mob  of  the  Southern 

We  complain,  too^  that  we  are  not  States  are  bribed — ^if  you  choose  to 


e^itidly  represented:   the  Americans  call   it   so — by  familiarity,  bowing, 

are,  if  we  are  lo  believe  those  who  talk ,  spoutingyand  shaking  hands  :*-^whisky 

eternally  about  the  matter.-*-And  yet,  must  not  be  given  to  them— ^it  never 

in  America,  *'  under  their  perfect  sys-  is-^but   a   candidate  will   generally 

tern — and  mor*e  p^fect  practice/' <Aere  drink    whisky   with  them.     In  the 

is  no  such  thing  as  e&uaUty  of  reprcm  North  it  is  entirely  difibrent.   A  New 

sentation  ;  much  less  is  there  any  such  Englander  never  electioneers  for  hinw 

thing   as    universal   repre9entaiion ;  self-— openly — ^never  makes  a  speech 

universcd  suffragc-^To  say  nothing  of  for  himself.  The  southern  people ;  and 

the  circumstance,  that  women  are  not  'even  those  of  the  Middle  States,  do 

represented— which,  on  their  theory  both  for  themselyes.     Direct  bribery 

ofgotemment,  is  alike  inexcusable  isnever  known-^we  say  this,- peremp- 

and ' ttoaocoontable  :  to  My  liitie  of  ithe  torily— nei^er  in  any  part  of  America :' 

circumstance,  that  ^^ee  coloured  men  nor  any  other  indirect  bribery  than 
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this—A  party,  wishing  to  carry  all  be*     The  signature  of  ^e  Pireisidgfrt,  m  iie« 


fore  them^  raise  money  among  the 
leaders,  partizans,  and  office  hunters 
of  their  creed :  establish  newspapers : 
hire  blackguards:  distribute  hand* 
bills — ptonphlets^-without money  and 
without  price;  now  and  then,  pro* 
mi^ng  the  same  office,  oyer  and  over 


cesaary,  before  a  bill  can  become  b  lavr^ 
except  under  particudar  and  extTaor« 
diAary  circumstanoes,  whieh  have  so 
rarely  occurred ;  and  are  so  unlikely 
to  occur  again,  as  to  justify  us  in  say-i 
ing,  that  he  is  one  of  three  edtates^ 
whos^  joint  concurrence  are  necessary 


again,  to  different  persons,  whom  they  .  to  every  supr^ne  legislative  aet  in 
wish  to  secure.    No  other  bribery  is     America. 


known  there. — ^Why?-^For  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons.  No  other  is  re^ 

r'red — the  privilege  of  voting  is  light* 
,  esteemed,  (like  other  privileges, 
when  once  obtained ;  and  when  almost 
umversal,  too,Wthe  electors  are  too 
numerous  to  oe  bribed*— the  candi- 
dates too  poor — the  office,  generally, 
not  worth  having ;  and  where  it  is, 
not  worth  buying. — So  much  for  the 
purity  of  election  Uttre.  If*  any  roan 
oe  disposed  to  contradict  us,  let  him 
appear. 

Our  author's  remarks,  p.  393,  on 
the  weakness  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, in  America,  are  very  just  and 
sensible  ;  bu^  an  example,  whieh  he 
gives  concerning  a  treaty,  is  out  of  ^e 
way.  A  treaty  may  be  concluded  at 
leisure.  If  the  president  an</ senate 
choose  ta  grant  money— the  house 
only  require  to  be  satisfied,  concern-* 
ing  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure,  to 
do  their  part.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  declares  war — the  House  of    equal!"- 


Our  author  alludes,  p.  399,  to  the 
•  government  of  Hayti;  and  tbepoliegrdT 
refusing  to  recognize  it— *after  acknow* 
ledging  the  independence  of  ceitaiii 
Spanish  colonies :  both  of  whieh  Mn^, 
toe  government  of  the  United  States 
have  done.*— What  wiH  he  say,  when 
we  inform  him,  that  the  chief  reasoa, 
urged  by  the  foremort  chatapioQ  of 
the  present  admuustratien,  (Mr  Bo* 
bert  Walsh  himself,)  against^a  mea*. 
sure  so  obviously  dictated  by  a  regurd 
for  consistency — republicanism-^nd 
policy — is  this.  If  we  (the  Ameri- 
cans) acknowledge  the  government  of 
Hayti>  we  must  interchange  agnbassa* 
dors :  we  must  have  a  wmte  man  at 
their  black  court:  and  they,  a  hhdc 
man  at  our  white  court^-^-'two  thiogs^ 
quite  insupportable  to  these  wise,  po>^ 
Htie,  thoughtful  repubUcens  -—  whot 
have  called  upon  the  ^'  Supreme  Gor 
vemor  of  the  universe"  to  wiTHtBBy 
that  '^  all  men  are  bom  firee  lind 


Lords,  or  his  privy  council,  if  you 
please,  may  approve  of  it^~but  the 
House  are  to  be  satisfied,  and  should 
be,  to  make  the  declaration  efiectual» 
It  is  easier  getting  into  war,  than  out 
of  it.  Congress,  the  whole  three 
estates,  make  war,  therefore,  in  Ame- 
rica :  but  a  powerless  than  Congress-— 


^*Cap.«7.  Political  PAHTiEa."-—^ 
We  have  nothing  to  say  upon  this  chap* . 
ter,  save  that  ivmat  information  there 
is  in  it,  k  v^  correct ;  and  that  the 
prosecution,  c^  which  he  speaks,  in  page 
411— was  undertaken  j  because  of  the 
personal  imd  private  sland^,  of  pri<* 
vate — not  of  public  individuals.    The' 


two  estates — ^make  peace  y  and  appoint  district  attorney  was  employed— -as  is 
ambassadors.  This,  we  think,  wise,  usual,  in  America — when  a  party  /t« 
If  it  be  good  policy  to  withhold  th6'    belled,  wishes  to  punish  the  oflfend* 


purse  f^om  our  executive,  in  making 
war :  it  is  better  policy  diere,  hi  ma- 
king peace — because  peace  may  be 
made  more  leisurely ;  and  there  is  less 
occasion  for  money  in  making  peacci 
than  in  making  war. 

Another  error — and  a  very  strafage 
one,  too,  in  our  author,  considering 
the  solidity  of  his  observations,  in 
other  parts  of  this  chapter  is  this.  "  I 
am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
Americans  have  acted  discreetly,  in 
decreeing  the  entire  siepftralion  of  tlie, 
executive  from,  the  >  legulative  depart" 
ment"  p.  395.  Thi^  have  not:  bo 
people  ever  did — or  can— or  ought* 


er,  without  ex{tense  to  himself^  and 
without  suspicion,  as  to  his  motive, 
—on  a  pecuniary  groutibd,  we  mean.' 
Libels  on  puUick  officers — ^in  titieijr. 
publick  charactevs — are  totally  disre- 1 
garded,  in  America.  The  newspapers, , 
which  cost  nothing — and,  of  course^ 
are  generally  good  for  nothing,  ttlways 
take  these  matters  up  and  see  justice 
done— right  or  wrong.  /. 

"  Cap,  %S*  Law  akd  Juaisraif^) 
dbncjE." — The  author  does  not  well; 
understand  what  h»  is  talking  aboui;: 
in  this  chapter.  Yfet  many  of  his  re-r; 
flections  are  judicious.  We  have  al- , 
ready  spokeuof  what  hiw  is,  iu  Aider*: 


A 
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iA»,  (Ca:^>  S.)  We  would  now, 
make  tnree  or  four  observations.  Law 
is  n(d  whali  he  supposes  it  to  be.  It 
is  not  a  aystem,  wnicb  ei^ier  can  or 
should  be  easily  reformed.  Lawyers 
will  spring  up.  Men  will  be  influen- 
ced by  reasoning — ^logick — ingenuity 
and  eloquence.  The  plainest  laws 
very  soon  cease  to  be  plain.  The  de- 
cisions of  every  court  upon  every  law 
go — and  always  will  go — to  make  a 
part  of  the  law,  itself— so  that  a  crude 
and  unintelligible  system  will,  of.  ne- 
cessity^ grow  up,  as  out  of  the  ten 
tables ;  and  as  >there  is  now  growing 
up  {to  the  uninitiated)  in  the  codeNa- 
p^eon.  Consfrucdon,  interpretation^ 
are,  after  all,  but  another  name  for 
legislation. — *^  Granted,"  some  one 
will  say—*'  But  when  the  system  be- 
comes un^ianageable)  what  are  we  to 
do?" — Let  it  remain  as  a  system  :  re- 
form it  gradually :  you  know  not  what 
you  do^  by  touching  the  foundations, 
or  the  key- stone.— Would  you  satisfy 
yourself?  L09];  into  the  history  of 
law,  in  Engknd.  See  what  revolu- 
tions have  been  effected  by  a  single 
statute  (of  Uses)  for  example — wnat 
convulsions  have  been  the  consequence 
of  changing  the  phraseology  of  a  sin.* 
g}e  clause.  Nobody  can  foresee  ;  no- 
body ever  did  foresee,  the  effect  of  in- 
ta*pretation  upon  a  law. — The  worst 
evil,  in  America^  is  this.  They  make 
too  many  laws;  hazard  far  too  many 
experiments,  which  had  been  tried 
"  out  and  out,"  by  their  wise  forefa- 
thers ;  reform  abuses,  with  too  rash  a 
hanid. — Boys  legislate ;  and  boys,  too, 
who  cannot  get  a  living,  in  the  com- 
mon courts  of  a  small  state,  by  ex<« 
pounding  law,  are  sent,  every  season, 
to  the  national  congress,  and  state  as- 
sembhes — to  make  laws:  those  who 
are  good  for  nothing  cQse — those,  who 
would  not  be  trusted  with  a  case  be- 
fore a  jury,  are  sent  year  after  year, 
into  the  state  legislature — to  tamper 
vith  rights,  and  make  laws,  which 
may  shake  the  tenures,  by  which  all 
the  land,  over  which  they  ever  trave- 
led, is  held  together,  as  by  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Hence  is  it,  that  except 
on  very  uncommon  occasions,  able, 
aeriou^  men,  will  tiot  go  to  these  law 
manufactories :  and  hence  is  it,  also, 
that  laws  are  passed  eve^-y  year — only 
to  be  repealed,  the  next — ^laws,  which, 
a  person  would  suppose,  had  been 
made  by  pe(^e,  who  had  never  heard 
of  the  constitution  of  t^  United  States 
Vol.  XVI. 
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(as  the  #te5f  law-T-a  law,  staying  exe.. 
cutions — ^ahd  many  others.) 

Each  of  these  young  men,  awiure  of 
the  frail  tenure  by  whidt  he  holds  his 
brief  authority — the  changeableness  of 
populfU'  favour ;  the  improbability  of 
his  re-election — is  anxious  tomake  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  Men,  he  knows, 
are  not  often  distinguished  by  com- 
mon, ordinary  measures.  Therefore, 
he  is  perpetually .  striving  to  get  up 
some  extraordinary  bill ;  or  work  some 
extraordinary  ^change,  in  '^  a  hell  of  a 
hurry" — by  way  of  perpetuating  his 
own  history  for  a  tw^vemonth,  or  so. 
We  could  mention  more  than  one 
state,  the  assembly  of  which  (chiefly 
boys  and  country  lawyers — ^the  roost 
unprincipletl,  clamorous,  and  mis- 
chievous animals  under  heaven)  annu- 
ally "  turn  out,"  as  they  call  it,  more 
laws,  than  a  wise  parliament  would 
pass  in  a  seven-year  session,  for  the 
whole  Briti^  empire. 

The  state  of  Maine,  having  a  Ly- 
curgus  or  two,  of  its  own,  as  our  tra- 
veller would  wish,  p.  4fl5,  with  a  score 
or  two  of  Solons,  no  doubt,  undertook, 
not  long  ago,  to  toss  up  a  code  for 
themselves— but,  so  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  matter,  have  made  no 
progress  in  it  Virginia  has  a  revised 
code ;  so  has  Pennsylvania ;  so  has 
New  York ;  so  havemosiof  the  states. 
But,  most  of  them — setting  aside  John 
Loeke's  constitution  for  Carolina ;  and 
Jeremy  Bentham's  conundrums  in  le- 
gi^tion,  to  speak  reverently  of  what 
we  cannot  speak  irreverently  of— a 
truly  great  and  incomprehensible  man 
— whose  thoughts  are  problems,  and 
words  (when  they  are  English,)  mi- 
racles— setting  all  these  matters  aside, 
most  of  the  states  have  discovered 
that  it  is  easier  to  overthrow  pyramids, 
than  to  build  them — ^better  to  submit, 
quietly,  to  the  aspect  of  an  irregular 
building — than  to  pull  it  down  about 
our  own  ears,  befoi'e  we  are  sure  of  a 
better  one,  to  put  our  heads  in.  The 
best  laws  in  America-r^as  everywhere 
else — are  the  oldest.  It  matters  littie 
what  the  law  is,  if  it  be  known.  Men 
acconmaodate  themselves  to  it ;  repeal 
it  by  neglect ;  evade  it  by  a  construc- 
tion of  their  own ;  or  refuse  to  give 
or  take  judgment  under  it,  if  not  wise 
and  salutary,  after  a. long  trial — or  af- 
ter the  tiines  have  qhanged,  (value  has 
become  incapable  of  proof  under  the 
4fOs.  felony,  for  example;  and  what 
hai  become  c^  the  laws  agdnst  such 
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as  deny  title  Trinity?)— unrepealed  by  pair  of  capital  sketches.    They  cost 

the  publick^  directly  or  indirectly.  him  about  a  week— perhaps  two  weeks 

*^  Cap.  29..   Manufactures  and  of  hard  labour — ^were  kept  a  long  time 

Commerce."— A  very  satisfactory  chap-  .  —and  returned,  with  compliments— 

ter,  but  short.  He  speaks  of  the  vine,  '*  Aey  were  very  pretty" — and  so,  no- 

p.  443^  and  wonders  that  a  people  so  thing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  mat<- 

enterprizing  as  the  Americans,  have  ter.    Yet  all  America  is  boasting  of 

not  paid  attention  to  the  culture  of  it.  Mr  Sully.  Mr  S        ,  at  another  time, 

The^  have.   It  is  cultivated  with  sue-  was  waited  upon,  to  paint  a  portrait 

cess  in  the  Illinois.  Wines  are  made ;  of  Washington,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

even  tea  is  produced.    The  lands  in  The  corporation  could  not  '^go*'  more 

Virdnia,  now  completely  exhausted  than  500  dollars  (100  guineas.)    Mr 

by  tne  tobacco,  are  admirably  calcula-     S cared  nothing  for  the  labour.  He 

ted— and  so  is  the  climate — for  grapes,  only  desired  all  the  room  which  they 
Mr  Wm.  Lee,  of  the  Treasury  depart-  could  spare.  They  gave  him  the  di- 
ment,  Washington,  formerly  Ameri-  mensions.  He  painted  his  **  passage 
can  consul  at  Bourdeaux,  France,  is  of  the  Delaware,"  for  a  poTfratV/^rtc^/ 
preparing  a  work  upon  the  subject,  of  — ^when  it  was  done — a  mistake  in  the 
great  interest,  in  America ;  and  is  de-*  measure  given,  was  discovered,  and 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  wine  will— or  Uie  picture  was  left  on  his  hands. 
may  50<m  be  an  article  of  export,  in  Very  lately,  too,  a  couple,  of  high 
America.  He  is  a  competent  judge ;  rank  and  fadiion,  at  Philadelphia,  un- 
and  a  very  sensible  man.  It  was  but  dertook  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  lady 
yesterday,  that  sugar,  indigo,  and  even  painted.  Mr  S.  made  two  sketches- 
cotton,  was  introduced  in  America,  as  a  particular  favour.  They  were 
The  first  export  of  cotton  was  in  kept  a  week.  One  day^  he  saw  a  ne- 
1791.  gro  boy  coming  up  street,  with  two 

'*  Cap.  30.  The  Fine  Arts." — Not  papers  flying  in  his  hand ;  a  knock 

worth  looking  at-^after  our  specula-  followed:  the. sketches  were  come— • 

tions  on  the  same  subject     There  no  note^— no  message,  except,  perhaps, 

are  three  regular  annual  exhibitions,  to  say  that  '^  indeed  they  were  very 

we  believe,  in  America,  instead  of  pretty."     There  the  matter  ended. 

one,  p.  447 ;  two,  certainly,  at  Phila-  Gracious  God ! — ^is  genius  to  be  so 

delphia  and  Baltimore ;  and  one,  we  profanely  trifled  with   as   this — in 

beheve,  at  New  York.    '^  He  speaks  America  ?   If  so— alas,  for  the  fine 

of  a  gigantick  female  figure,"  p.  449,  arts !  Mr  Rembrandt  Peale  is  another 

•  '*  oveir  the  speaker's  chair."    We  are  example.    His  Roman  Daughter  was 

sorry  for  it.    It  is  a  disgrace  to  Ame-  a  great  picture.    Yet  he,  too,  is  liter- 

rica.    It  is  only  plaster ;  a  model  by  ally  starving— or  would  be,  but  for  his 

Causici,  which  was  put  up,  without  friends. 

his  knowledge  or  approbation — ^be-  "  Cap.  31.  Morals." — Our  travel- 
cause  Congress  would  not  go  to  the  ler,  on  very  good  grounds,  we  think, 
expense  of  marble.  The  pillars  are  charges  the  Americans  (save  and  ex- 
pudding  stone.  As  for  the  fine  arts—  cept  such  as  live  in  the  New  England 
m  America — the  very  idea  is  prepos-  States)  with  gambUng,  drinking,  and 
terous,  considering  the  mercenary  spi-  swearing.  He  is  right;  But,  altoge- 
rit  of  the  day.  Twenty-five-dollar  ther,  his  testimony,  as  we  have  seen 
people,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  before,  is  favourable.  '*  The  i^qter 
now  starving  out  all  the  best  painters;  class  ajjpear  to  me  to  be  very  tempe-* 
and  the  architects  are  starved  out  al-  raie  ;  the  middle  bibacious  more  than 
ready.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  nearly  health  requires ;  and  the  lower  only, 
determined  in  Athens  (Philadelphia)  justly  chargeable  with  e^rt^^."  Fine 
to  patronise  Mr  T.  Sully,  on  a  mag-  words— but  fine  words  butter  no  par« 
nificent  scale.  The  government  of  a  snips.  Duelling  is  not  so  fashionable 
church — af  ter  many  consultations,  de«  as  it  has  been.  People  in  America 
sired  Mr  T.  Sully  to  make  them  a  fought  a  little  time  ago,  becoiise  they 

sketch,  for  an  altar  piece.    Mr  S ,  were  challenged ;  or,  because,  if  they. 

wasting  alike  in  soul  and  body — pant^  did  not  challenge,  it  would  be  reckon- 
ing for  distinction ;  and  ready  to  make  ed  quite  ungenteel.  Not  one  duel  in 
transparencies  of  himself,  and  his  five  hundred  was  fought,  with  a  con- 
whole  family,  so  that  he  might  once  viction  of  the  right.  Duels  are  much 
put  forth  his  power,  fairly-^made  a  move  fatal  thpre,  than  anywhere  else. 


The  Ameiicans  are  *'  dead  shots/' 
e¥en  with  pistols :  and  the  riflemen  go 
**  a-ganning"  with  rifles  and  ball- 
never  with  shot^  (in,  some  states)-^ 
balls  of  seventy  to  a  pound — and>  al- 
way8>  kill  their  squirrels  in  the  head- 
on  high  trees — or  won't  pick  them  up. 
Several  of  the  states  have  passed  laws 
on  the  subject ;  and  some  offer  an  oath 
to  every  publick  officer^  whidi  makes 
it  necessary  for  him  to  swear  that  he 
was  nevar  concemed^-m  a  duel.  Such 
provisions  are  laughed  at.  Nothing 
will  stop  the  practice  but  ignominious 
punishment — such  as  a  jury  will  in- 
flict— ^whipping^  for  instance.    « 

'*Cap.32.  National  Characteb." 
—Avery  good^  very  just,  and  very  use- 
ful chapter.  Some  passages  are  worth 
a  remark.  Everybody  knows  how 
often,  how  continually,  how  seriously 
the  Americans  have  been  charged  with 
reserve  and  phlegm.  We  have  only 
laughed ;  wondering,  nevertheless,  that 
people  should  think  of  repeating  such 
"  tales  of  a  traveller."  The  Americans 
were  first  charged  with  phlegm,  and 
coldness,  and  reserve,  merely  as  a  joke 
—to  remind  them  of  their  impudent 
familiarity,  and  hot-headed,  rash,  ir- 
ritable tempers.  But  so  it  is — ^like  the 
joke  about  the  act  of  Congress,  spoken 
of  in  Cap.  8,  it  has  grown  up  into 
a  serious,  historical  shape.  One  would 
believe,  sometimes,  that  our  travellers 
in  America,  had  never  seen  an  Ameri- 
can, in  their  lives — never  seen  anybody 
who  had  seen  one.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  of  the  southern  states,  in 
America,  have  just  about  as  much  re^ 
serve,  coldness,  and  phlegm,  as  the 
Irish ;  those  of  the  middle  states  Uss 
than  the  English;  and  those  of  the 
north,  not  so  much  as  the  Scotch.  Fa- 
miliarity is  universal — impudence,  ra- 
ther common — ^bui  reserve  is  a  thing 
so  little  known,  thiat  a  man  is  put  down 
at  once,  for  an  Englishman — a  very 
proud  and-  very  foolish  man— or  an 
American,  who  has  travelled  in  Eng*. 
land.  What  says  our  traveller  ?  The 
distinguishing'  trait-^nny,  the  ,first, 
which  he  enumerates,  of  their  distin- 
guishing traits,  is  the  sociability  of  the 
Americans :  p.  466.  He  complains  of 
atk&x  inattention  to  official  decorum*- 
their  want  of  dignity.  He  is  altoge- 
ther right.  We  love  simple,  plain  dig- 
nitjr ;  but  we  hate  all  afiectation  of 
plamness  and  simplicity — mote  hearti- 
ly than  we  choose  to  express :  and  slo- 
raily  republicanism,  rather  more  than 
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monarchical  afibctation.  We  have  seen 
a  host  of  American  judges ;  not  more  , 
than  a  dozen  of  whom  were  either  men  * 
x>r  gentlemen — decent,  respectablemen, 
we  mean :  to  say  nothing  of  the  rabble, 
to  be  found  in  their  legislative  halls. 
We  have  seen,  for  example.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons — a  great  lawyer — a 
giant — covered  with  dirt  and  snufi^ 
in  a  shirt,  which  he  had,  undoubted- 
ly, worn  a  week : — and  Luther  Mar- 
tin— whose  knowledge  of  the  common 
law,  has  not  been  surpassed,  by  any 
man — the  champion  of  Aaron  Burr,  on 
his  arraignment  for  high  treason, 
when,  together,  side  by  side,  they 
laughed  Si  the  learning,  and  power, 
and  eloquence  of  the  country,  to  scorn 
— thou^  Luther  Martin  was  drunk 
all  the  time-^so  drunk,  that  he  could 
not  stand  up,  without  holding  on  by  a 
seat.  We  have  seen  this  man,  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  walking  the  streets, 
while  he  was  a  judge,  with  his  bosom 
open-^a  very  dirty  shirt  hanging  out 
—ragged  ruffles  over  his  hands — nan- 
keen breeches,  and  a  straw  hat : — and, 
on  a  capital  arraignment,  sittins,  with 
his  posteriours  toward  a  large  audience, 
— in  a  similar  dress ;  and  a  pile  of  gin- 
gerbread and  cheese  upon  the  desk,  be- 
fore him. 

The  story  of  the  steel-yard,  p.  485 
—we  suspect,  was  taken  from  Knicker- 
bocker. If  not  a  story— it  is  a  very 
capital  joke.  We  undertake  to  say, 
however,  that  if  it  be  a  steel-yard, 
(and  we  are  not  certain,)  the  New 
Yorkers  have  some  good  reason  for 
putting  it  up— a  veneration  for  Dutch 
antiquity,  perhaps: — ^an  error,  there- 
fore, not  so  mucn  of  taste,  as  of  judg- 
ment. 
*'Cap.33.  Conclusion."— We  would 
give  this  chapter  entire,  if  we  could, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  dream- 
ing about  emigration  to  America.  It 
will  do  them  good.  It  is  fair  and 
honest.  Men  of  science — ^men  of  lei- 
sure— ^men  of  liberal  views — ^may  go 
there  as  visitors  ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
there  are  few  circumstances  to  induce 
any  of  our  people,  who  can  get  along 
at  all,  here,  to  go  to  America.  Our  ig- 
norance, aswe  havesaid  before — the  ig- 
noranceeven  of  our  ^^greatmen,"  about 
America,  is  astonismng.  They  even 
boast  of  it  It  is  told  of  Mr  Jeffrey, 
for  example,  that  he  had  the  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  good  manners,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked 
him  what  they  thought,  in  Great  Bri- 
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iain^  of  the  war  with  Atnerica^-to  as- 
sure him  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
it  Capital  wit,  but  very  bad  wisdom. 
Taunts  are  not  easily  forgiven — and 
falsehood,  even  when  witty,  is,  never- 
theless, falsehood.  Ask  the  under- 
writers of  Great  Britain,  concerning 
the  price  of  insurance,  for  the  West 
India  fleet,  under  convoy — that,  for  na- 
vigating the  Irish  and  British  chan- 
nels— ask  them,  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  the  American  war  ?  Ask  our 
brave  seamen-*-our  best  officers — who 
saw  an  English  captain  rewarded — 
knishted — and  otherwise  treated  with 
a  mstinction  altogether  unknown  in 
the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  for 
any  like  service,  because  he  had  whip- 
ped a  single  American  frigate.  Ask 
those  who  have  heard  of  the  *^  striped 
bunting,"  and  "  fir-built  frigates"  of 
America;  the  "  frigate-guards"  and 
"  Rarees"  of  01c(  England— ask  them  if 
they  never  heard  of  me  American  war  ? 
Nor  is  it,  we  think,  very  creditable  to 
any  respectable  man  of  this  empire, 
that  he  shotild  nt)t  have  heard  of  a 
war,  wherein  we  employed  50,000  re- 
gular troops  at  one  time ;  lost  12,000 
in  all:  a  war  wherein  we  lost  hun- 
dreds,and  hundreds — yea,thousandsof 
merchant  vessels,*  and,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  a  few  vessels  of  war.  Our  tra- 
veller had  never  beard  of  the  "  afiairs" 
at  New  Orleans ;  but  he  has  the  good 
sense  to  be  sorry  for  his  ignorance — • 
and  almost  ashamed  of  it.  Not  so 
with  his  oracle — the  Edinburgh :  that 
journal  makes  a  joke  of  the  whole 
matter-^learns  the  existence  of  an 
American  navy,  by  the  very  docu- 
ments, which  tell  of  its  triumph,  in 
battle  after  battle. 

The  Americans  are  charged — and 
very  justly — with  outrageous  impu- 
dence, and  wicked,  shameless  folly,  in 
making  a  guide  book,  for  New  York, 
the  vehicle  6f  a  contemptible  piece  of 
bravado,  concerning  our  navy. — This 
charge  appears  in  the  Quarterly.  We 
are  glad  of  it.— For  once,  they  are 
right. — We  join  them,  with  all  our 
souls,  in  the  denunciation  of  this  abo- 


minable piece  Of  absurdttj.  Biltwhit 
are  we  to  say  of  a  many  who  gets  up  a 
NEW  picTURB  OF  LoRDOK  in  1822-^ 
in  a  superior  style— ^ftnr  the  use  of 
strangers,  and  leaves  out,  in  the  chro« 
nologicaL  table  of  events  (which  mei^- 
tions"  other  matters  (^  no  great  mo- 
ment, we  would  imagine, — such  as 
that,  on  such  a  time  the  Thames  was 
frozen)  the  circumstance  of  the  Ame*- 
rican  war — altogether — ^peace  and  all ! 
If  the  American  vanity  be  absurd^ 
what  are  we  to  say  of  our  ignorance— ot 
pride— at  affectation  ? — for  one  or  the 
other  it  must  be. — No,  no— let  us  have 
done  with  all  these  things.  Let  us  be 
friends.  Let  our  war  be  one  of  good 
fellowship — not  of  recrimination  ;— 
much  less  a  war  of  unmanly  false- 
hood.—We  have  now  done ;  one  word 
for  ourselves— and  we  take  our  leave. 
We  have  spared  no  pains  upon  this 
article.  We  do  not  undertake  this  kind 
of  reviewing  often  ;  but,  when  we  do, 
it  is  with  a  determination  to  make  it 
valuable,  not  for  a  day,  nor  a  month, 
but  for  years.  In  the  end,  it  will  save 
us  much  trouble.  Long  as  it  is,  it  will 
prove  a  great  saving  of  labour,  to  our^ 
selves,  and  to  the  reader,  in  the  end. 
We  have  given,  therefore,  in  this  our 
running  commenUry~( wherein  we 
have  not  run  our  author  too  hard,  we 
hope) — the  sum  and  substance  of  a 
whole  volume ;  perhaps  of  many  vo- 
lumes, which  are  wanted — cannot  be 
found — and  might  readily  be  made> 
out  of  this  material. 

We  have  laid  about  us^ — ^right  and 
left — ^without  mercy,  and  without  fa- 
vour :  because,  in  our  opinion,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times ;  the  errors,  that  pre- 
vail ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ques- 
tions, require  it.  We  belong  to  no 
party ;  are  sold — as  anybody  may  per- 
ceive— to  no  party :  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  ourselves,  to  promote  a  good 
understanding  between  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  :  a  tho- 
rough knowledge — ^without  flattery  or 
falsehood— of  this  people,  in  America  ; 
and  of  that  people,  in  Great  Britain. 

A.C. 


*  Five  thousand  five  hundred,  in  reality ;  more,  it  is  reckoned,  than  we  lost  Hi  all 
the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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BY  MB  W.  W- 

Minister.  iSfow,  Mr  Strap,  I  well  approve  the  mode 
In  which  your  pupils  have  been  taught  the  first 
Fair  rudiments  of  science*    'Tis  a  task 
Of  weighty  import^  thus  to  train  the  minds 
Of  all  the  youth  o'  the  parish,  Mr  Strfip : 
Of  weighty  importt  sir,  not  unfttlfiU^d. 
Still,  there  is  one  small  item  yet  omitted, 
^  Which  I,  as  ghostly  pastor,  long  to  prove. 
What  progress  have  they  made  m  sacred  lore  ? 
Know  they  aught  of  the  leading  principles 
Of  our  religion  ?-— Not  one  word  of  that 
Hath  been  this  day  put  to  them,  Mr  Strap  I 

Strap.  Sire,  I'm  a  diffident  and  modest  man, 
And  wish  not  to  encroach  on  the  department 
Of  such  respected  neighbour-— well  aware 
How  much  adapted  to  the  grateful  task 
Is  his  capacious  mind.     That  part  belongs 
Unto  yourself— not  mo.     Besides,  I  lay 
It  down  as  maxim  not  to  be  controU'd, 
As  plain  as  that  the  A,  B,  C,  must  come 
Before  that  great  and  fundamental  rule 
Caird  *'  The  Cat's  Lesson,"  or  the  glorious  square 
Of  file  and  column*— that  eternal  base^ 
On  which  so  many  fabrics  have  been  rear'd. 
Reaching  to  heaven,  struggling  with  the  stars 
And  planets  in  their  courses— >nay,  have  dared. 
As  with  a  line  and  plummet,  to  mete  out. 
Seas,  orbs,  and  the  most  wondrous  works  of  God- 
Multiplication  table  ! — that  I  mean. 
Simple  it  is— nay,  almost  laughable- 
Two  twos  make  four  !  two  fours  make  eight,  and  so  forth  | 
But  what  a  force  springs  there  I  O  science  !  science  ! 
How  small  is  thy  beginning !    But  how  vast 
Are  thy  attainments  ! — Pray  now,  note  but  this : 
Two  ones  make  two — two  Uirees  make  half  a  dozen. 
Ye  gods,  how  beautifully  simple  'tis ! 
Think  of  it,  sire— and  of  the  heights  sublime 
A  Newton  gain'd.     Yet  he  began  with  this—* 
Two  ones  make  two !— *Then  of  a  Napier  think, 
A  David  Brewster  1 

Minister*  Prithee^  Mr  Strap, 

Where  art  thou  going  ?    Wiiereto  tends  this  speech  ? 
I  ask  of  thee  to  hear  a  specimen 
Of  the  religion  taught  within  thy  school ; 
And  lo !  thou  fiiest  ofi*  at  a  tangent^  like 
A  schoolboy's  rocket---whizz  away  to  heaven- 
Crack  1  pluff  1— then  down  to  earth  thou  comest  again 
In  trivial  flitters.     Prithee^  Mr  Strapi 
Where  is  this  speech  to  end  ? 

Strap*  Where  it  becan> 
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If  80  you  please^  most  reverend  worthy  sir. 
I  8ay»  I  lay  it  down  as  maxim  clear^ 
Nor  subject  to  perversion,  that,  as  in 
The  science  of  numbers,  man  must  first  begin 
With  trivial  things,  and  move  up  by  degrees, 
And  only  reach  to  the  sublimest  last ; 
So  is  it  with  religion— 'Tis  the  highest, 
The  most  sublime  of  all  celestial  things 
Which  God  hath  yet  reveal'd  to  mortal  man ; 
Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  the  last  instilVd 
Into  his  mind,  when  that  hath  reach'd  the  goal 
Of  its  capacity. 

Minister.  Ah,  Mr  Strap ! 

Wrong,  wrong— Sir,  thou  art  grievously  wrong. 
Hast  uiou  ne'er  heard  me  preach  ?  or  has  thy  mind 
Been  hunting  tropes  and  figures  at  the  time  ? 
Religion  ought  to  be  administered 
To  youthful  minds  as  an  emollient ; 
A  seasoning  to  every  mess  with  which 
Their  spirits  are  dilated,  that  it  may 

Grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strengtli. 
In  a  young  scion  crafted,  then  its  roots 
X  Spread  in  the  earui,  its  tendrils  in  the  heavens ; 
But  in  an  old  and  crabbed  stock  it  dies, 
And  withers  ere  it  bloom.     Strap,  thou  hast  laid 
A  false  foundation  on  a  dangerous  base. 
And  all  in  poor  excuse ;  because,  forsooth, 
Thou  teachest  no  religion  in  thy  school. 
Go  send  thy  pupils  to  me,  one  by  one, 
That  there  be  no  collusion.     I  have  long 
Suspected  thee  a  sceptic,  Mr  Strap  ; 
If  I  can  prove  it  on  thee,  I  shall  rend 
The  Southside  school  from  out  thy  dangerous  grasp. 

Enter  a  Scholar* 
Come  hither,  little  fellow.     Thou'rt  acute 
In  all  the  branching  elements  of  lore. 
Now,  dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Minister,  Who  was  it  then  ? 

Boy.  My  parents. 

Minister,  O  heavens  !  I  knew  it.   These  brave  boys  are  lost 
Lost !  lost !  for  lack  of  learning  the  great  truths 
Of  primitive  religion ! — My  brave  boy, 
Thou  err'st  exceedingly.     Dost  thou  not  know 
'Twas  God  who  made  thee,  and  all  things  beside  ? 

Boy.  That  I  deny  most  promptly.     True,  he  made 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  first  parent  pairs 
Of  every  living  thing.     But  since  that  time 
He's  leu  all  creatures  to  make  one  another. 
As  best  they  may.     Heaven  mend  thy  wits,  good  sir, 
Think'st  thou  that  God  makes  all  the  little  brats, 
Bastards,  and  blackamoors  $  foals,  calves,  and  kids ; 
The  lion's  growling  whelps ;  the  fox's  litter ; 
The  infant  whales ;  the  little  grovelling  moles ; 
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And  all  the  unlick'd  cubs  throughout  the  worid  ? 
I  hold  such  thoughts  as  blasphemy. 

Minister.  Alack  the  day ! — alack  the  day  I — Strap^  Strap  ! 
Thou  art  a  heathen— a  rank  renegado 
From  gospel  light !— Still  as  the  old  cock  crows* 
So  learns  the  youn^ ! — I  have  him  on  the  hip ! 
He  leaves  the  Soutnside  school !— Thou  chattering  rogue, 
So  like  thy  roaster^  hast  thou  ever  read 
A  plain  old-fashionM  book  yclept  the  Bible  ? 

Bo^,  Yes ;  often. 

Minister,  So  ?  And  how  dost  thou  esteem  it  ? 

Boj^.  A  good  old  book — a  very  worthy  book. 

Minister.  Ay !  say'st  thou  so  ?  which  may  your  wisdom  deem 
The  best  book  in  (he  world  ? 

.Boy.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Minister,  O  hideous»  hideous !  Most  deplorable ! 
This  is  the  very  summit  of  misrule. 
And  horrid  miscreance.     Incongruous  elf* 
Wherefore  this  answer  ?  Who  taught  thee  to  give 
That  mass  of  vile  scurrility  the  preference 
To  works  of  sacred  worth  ?  Base  sciolist^ 
Your  reasons  ? — Come^  most  sage  philosopher  ?    ' 

Bo^»  Because  I  deem  that  little  lightsome  work 
The  greatest  bulwark  in  our  native  land^ 
Around  its  holy  faith,  its  sacred  rights> 
Its  principles  of  loyalty  and  truths 
And  all  tnat  cherishes  content  and  peace 
Among  a  bold^  a  free^  and  happy  people. 

Minister.  Ay,  ay,  brave  sir — *Tis  very  well  with  thee ! 
Thou'rt  in  the  high  way  to  preferment,  master. 
Thou'st  seen  a  certain  stage  of  great  regard, 
Right  opposite  our  good  friend  David's  comer  ? 
Tmther  thy  steps  axe  tending.     Fare  thee  well. 
God  speed  thee  to  thy  venerable  goal. 
Shake  hands,  and  part  we  friends.     Whom  dost  thou  deem 
The  worthiest  man  of  the  parish  ? 

Boy.  O  !  Mr  Tickler,  beyond  all  cofhpare ! 
The  sage,  the  gay»  the  proud,  the  loyal  Tickler ! 

Minister.  Ay,  ay !  Ail  of  a  piece !  All  of  a  piece ! 
Like  Mr  Fringle's  butler  of  the  Yair. 
.  Beshrew  jne,  but  I  smell  a  vicinal  rat ! 
What  is  thy  name^  brave  boy  ? 

Bey.  My  name»  sir,  forms  no  portion  of  my  creed  ,* 
On  that  alone  am  I  examined  here. 

Minister.  Thou  art  a  dapper  fellow— somewhat  tali 
Too  for  thy  years.    Wast  thou  brought  up  at  home, 
Or  in  a  certain  cottage  at  the  end 
Of  a  large  town,  call'd  Duddingston  ?  Eh  ?  What  ? 
Have  I  discovered  thee  ? . 

Boi^.  Bid  thee,  good  sir ; 
Most  reverend  ur,  good  day ;  and  thank  you,  sir. 

Min.  (solus.)  Ah  me !  What  will  this  wicked  world  become ! 
I've  heard  a  foolish  burden  of  a  song 
That  runs  to  the  following  purport :— 
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«  An*  eh  what  a  perish !  an*  O  what  a  |>ari8h ! 
And  eh  sic  a  parish  as  Little  Duakeld! 
They  sticfcit  the  nunister,  hang*d  the  prec^tor» 
Dang  down  the  kifk  steeple^  an'  drank  the  bell  I" 

I  cannot  get  that  foolish  rhyme  cancelled 
From  out  my  hearty  for  Q  what  a  parish 
Is  Little  Southside ! 

Enter  a  young  Lady. 
Come  hither,  pretty  maiden,  full  sore  I  dread 
To  ask  at  so  much  innocence  and  beauty. 
Of  that  which  most  concerns  her  welfare  here. 
And  happiness  hereafter,  knowin^^  well 
The  base  pestiferous  stuff  early  instiU'd 
Into  thy  plastic  mind. 

Girl,  You  may  or  may  not,  sir. 
As  fits  your  inclination.    'Tis  the  same. 
But  I  can  answer  all  the  pretty  questipns 
Of  sound  morality,  and  truth,  and  love. 

Minister.  Eh  ?  Love?  What  love  ?  I  shall  go  mad ! 

Girl  I  hope  not  now,  sir  ?  Not  on  my  account } 
First  try  n^  ere  you  turn  outrageous, 
I'll  warrant  you  shall  note  me  for  a  tickler. 

Minister.  A  what !  a  what !  there  are  some  words  and  terms 
That  make  me  nervish !  But  let  us  proceed. 
Which  do  you  deem  the  best  book  of  the  world  ? 

Girl  The  Bible,  sir.     The  holy  blessed  Bible. 
What  book  on  earth  can  ^'er  compare  with  that  ? 

Minister,  ^less  thee,  thou  lovely  one  !  for  thou  ha$t  caught 
A  spark  divine  amid  a  hive  of  sin. 
Dost  thou  believe  in  all  the  truth  supreme 
Within  that  blessed  book  ? 

Girl.  O  yes,  I  bow 

To  them  with  reverence,  and  never  let 
My  heart  doubt  one  of  them.     And  I  believe 
In  that  compendium  *made  by  holy  men. 
My  little  Catechism.     Next  unto  ^^ 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  I  approve  of  that. 
Pray  am  I  right,  good  sir  ? 

Minister.  Right?  Yes.   Thou  art  a  gem  of  the  first  water 
In  God's  own  sanctuary.   Whom  dost  thou  deem 
The  worthiest  and  best  man  of  the  parish  ? 

Girl.  Whom  should  I  deepi  the  best,  but  him  cpn^nissiqn'd 
By  one  who  cannot  erxy  to  teach  his  word, 
And  keep  a  watcli  for  my  immortal  soul  ? 

Minister.  Heaven  bless  thee,  pretty  maid,  and  o'er  thee  watch 
Fdr  everlasting  good !  Forgive  these  tears. 
The  tears  of  an  old  man.     Here  is  a  purs^ 
To  buy  thee  a  new  Bible.     Let  it  be 
A  gilded  one,  gilded  with  gold  all  over, 
'  And  I'll  put  down  thy  name  above  the  donor's^ 
Pry 'thee,  what  is  thy  name  ? 

Girl  I've  said  it,  sir. 

Minister.  Not  that  X  did  remark. 

11 
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Girt  Maids  do  not  always  choose  to  tell  their  names. 

Minister,  Where  wast  thou  bred  ?  sure  thou  raay'st  tell  me  that. 

Girl.  I've  heard  it  said  that  I  was  bred  with  care 
And  caution>  at  a  place  call'd  Duddingston. 

Minister.  God  grant  me  grace !  Art  thou  a  Tickler  too? 
Now  I  remind  thou  said'st  thou  wert  a  Tickler. 

GirL  Ay»  so  are  all  the  scholars. of  Southside, 
But  half  of  them  will  not  tell  thee  their  names. 
Good  morrow^  reTerend  sir^  and  pray  accept 
A  little  maiden's  thanks. 

Minister,  {schts.) 

'  ^^  An*  eh  what  a  parish !  an*  O  what  a  parish ! 

^^  An*  eh  sic  a  piffish  as  little  Dunkeld  !** 

Strap  shall  not  flit.    That  is  decisive  now^ 
And  all  for  sake  of  that  sweet  maiden's  wit ; 
That  very  lovely  and  ingenious  thing. 
Strap  shall  not  flit ;  for  if  he  train  the  maids 
In  any  path  whatever,  rieht  or  wrong. 
They  most  assuredly  shiul  train  the  men 
Right  onward  after  them.    Strap  shall  not  flit 

(  CaUing  in  at  the  windofv  as  passing.) 
Good  morrow^  Mr  Strap.    FarewelU  good  sir. 
To  thee  and  to  thy  Ticklers.    Take  good  care 
Of  them  and  their  religious  principles. 
Take  care  of  their  religion,  Mr  Strap.  l^Exit. 

AhTRiVE,  December  1st,  1824«. 


LBTTEa  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  HUMES. 

SiE^ — The  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  a  Commentary,  was  given 
by  a  gentlemen  who  signed  himself  P.  H.  (the  initials  of  Patrick  Hume,) 
^oitonmt,  of  whom,  BiSiop  Newton  says,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  from 
his  name  we  may  conjecture  him  to  have  been  a  Scotchman.  His  edition — a 
iblio  one — appeared  at  Jacoh  Tonson's  in  1695 ;  and  Warton  truly  ohserves, 
in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  smaller  poems,  that  to  it  '*  soine  of  his 
successors  in  the  same  province,"  (of  Commentary  on  Paradise  Lost,)^^  appre- 
hending no  danger  of  detection  from  a  work  rarely  ini^ected,  and  too  peoan- 
tic  and  cumhersome  to  attract  many  readers,  have  been  often  amply  indebted, 
without  even  the  most  distant  hint  of  acknowledgment."  Among  these  pil- 
lageni,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  Callendar  of  Craigforth,  who,  in  1750, 

Cmlished  a  quarto  edition  of  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  Glasgow,  as 
»  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  your  excellent  Magazine  some  years  ago^ 
VoL  IV.  p.  658,  March,  1819.  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Milton,  apj^ears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this  plagiarism,  as  he  has  pronounced  a  panegyrical  sentence 
on  Callendar,  exp'essmg  nis  wishes  *'  UmlI  the  annotator  had  continued  his  in- 
genious and  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  whole  poem/' 

My  clbjed  in  writing  this  note  to  you,  is  to  mquire  if  ^thing  be  known  of 
Patrick  Hume,  beyond  what  Ke¥^on  has  conjectured.  'When  and  where  was 
he  bom  ?— uffttfre  did  he  live  ? — how  did  he  live  ? — ^when  and  where  did  he 
die  ?— and,  finally,  what,  you  know,  is  not  the  least  important  question  among 
vs.  What  Hume  was  he  ? — I  am,  sir. 

Tour  humble  servant. 

One  of  the  Humes. 
Grt^taw,  December  2,  1824. 
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Well  !  I  am  in  Piris  at  last ;  aad, 
wherever  you  report  of  me  for  tl^  rest 
of  your  life,  I  pray  you  let  it  be  di»- 
praisingly.  There  never  was  moun- 
tain reputation  ran  before  man  yet  in 
the  world,  but  people  thought  of  the 
ridiculus  mus  as  soon  as  he  appeared. 
Comparisons  apart — I  have  travelled 
too  far,  perhaps,  to  be  easily  surprised. 
Men  are  apt  to  know,  at  five  and 
thirty,  that  a  sprat  (saving  your  deli- 
cacy) is  not  a  salmon ;  and  I  could  not 
believe  a  dieese  to  be  the  moon,  though 
all  Gloucestershire  should  come  to  tell 
me  so.  But,  experience  apart,  I  had 
heard  too  much  of  Paris  before  I  came 
to  it,  not  to  be  disappointied,  I  doubt, 
were  it  greater  than  it  is,  at  finding  it 
so  little. 

Now  I  know  your  objection  to  me 
at  once.  Will  I  venture  to  have  an 
opinion  upon  a  three  weeks'  residence  ? 
But  why  not  within  three  days^— since 
I  speak  only  to  the  superficies — to  the 
grand  coup  d^ceU  ?  First  impressions, 
in  such  cases,  nine  times  in  ten,  are 
all.  A  man  seldom  sees  anything  so 
vividly — ^never  so  favourably — as  at 
the  first  glance.  Did  you  ever  in  your 
life  baulk  your  first  s^ht  aft  a  wood- 
cock, that  it  yn&  not  waste  of  powder 
and  shot  to  fire  upon  the  seccmd? 
Tell  me  none,  therefore,  that  I  am  not 
orienie — no  ^'bombast  drcumstance," 
that  I  ''  don't  read  the  Gi«ek."  A 
plague  of  the  "  Gredc" — ay,  and  of 
the  Hebrew — ^it  does  not  help  my  dis- 
liking the  set  of  your  pantaloons, 
though  you  should  prove  that  I  had 
never  graduated  at  the  shop-board  on 
which  they  were  constructed.  What 
,  is  there,  I  a^,  in  the  pleasurable  ca- 
pabilities of  any  metropdis — ^for  I  med- 
dle here  with  nodiing  dse— that  a  man 
of  active  habits  cannot  ^  as  good  an 
idea  of  in  thirty  days,  as  m  twice  thirty 
years  ?  To  others  with  your  pe^Uintry 
— <»me  on  and  fight — ^if  I  nave  no 
fence,  yours  is  the  better  chance  of 
victory;  and  tell  me,  what  is  th^o 
about^Paris  to  please  a  man  of  adven- 
ture, (bating  always  good  wine  and 
cookery,)  in  which  it  can  compete  as 
a  metropolis  even  with  Lisbon  r — for, 
as  to  likening  it  to  London — Sacre 


Park,  1680. 
Djen/—- that  would  be  too  good  alto- 
gedier. 

What  should  there  be  then,  in  the 
first  place,  of  picturesque  whole  about 
Paris,  which,  situated  at  all  points  as 
unimposingly  as  London,  wants  the 
general  gigantic  scale^the  extent  and 
strength-— the  prodigiou&ovei:powering 
physique — which  the  most  frog-eating 
inhabitant  of  the  former  city  must 
confess  stagers  him  in  the  aspect  of 
the  latter  r  Look  from  your  Pont 
Neuf,  or  your  Pont  au  Change— either 
way — I  protest  the  very  view  of  this 
place  has  made  me  Engush  to  a  folly  J 
What  a  figure  do  you  make — I  called 
a  man  Mounseer  in  the  street  yester- 
day, only  for  the  honour  of  my  nation ! 
What  a  figure  do  you  make  here  after 
one  comparative  glance— upwards  or 
downwards — ^from  Blackfriars  or  Wa- 
terloo Bridge!  Why  your  river?— 
The  Thames  is  muddy  sometimes,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  we  cut  kennels,  (or  canals 
at  least,)  as  wide,  and  deeper,  than  the 
Seine.  Your  Louvre  is  showy,  I 
grant,  though  sadly  unwieldy.  Our 
Somerset- House  is  a  palace  no  longer, 
and  washerwomen  hang  their  shirts  to 
dry  against  it.  But  what  would  you 
give,  **  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau, '  if 
you  could  quote  me  such  a  building  as 
St  Paul's,  from  your  Pont^tes  Arts, 
rising  one  way,  and  a  pile  like  West- 
minster-Abbey finishing  the  view  on 
the  other  ?  You  get  a ,  glimpse  of 
banks  and  fields  beyond  us  from  your 
Pont  Notre  Dame ;  because  London  is 
so  large,  that  a  man  can't  see  from  the 
middle  of  it  into  the  country ;  but  I 
don't  find  a  great  deal  even  in  this  bet- 
ter than  "  Lambeth- Walk,"  or  our 
"  Temple  Gardens,"  wherp  nurse- 
maids take  the  air  on  Sundays  ?  And, 
for  the  view  along  your  fionous  Quay, 
approachable  for  punts  and  washingr 
tubs,— (Heaven  knows  your  river  ought 
to  be  ornamental,  for  its  forte  is  not 
utiUty !)— But  what  is  it  that  weshould 
be  distressed  abo«it>  when  we  havesnch 
points  as  Whitehall,  Somerset-House, 
theTemple>iiid  the  Adelphi;  although 
our  pride  imon  the  water  is,  avowed- 
ly, tne  available  rather  than  the  enti- 
dng-? 
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F<H%  miserables  that  you  are !  look 
only  at  the  display  of  streDgth— the 
*  sheer  power — ^the  grasp— the  nerve — 
the  muscle^  natioiid  and  individaal— 
that  stands  paraded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames^  betweoi  Blackfiriars  and 
Westminster !  Look  at  the  heaps  <^ 
iron^  ooal^  oom,  timber,  salt— mate- 
rial  to  build  a  worlds  and  food  to  nou« 
rish  it  i  Look  at  the  coal-barges — the 
fleets  only  of  coal-barges— *t»e  mere 
ii^herries,  rc^e  !-^the  very  common- 
sewers— (I  won't  bate  you  the  puddle^ 
docks !) — Why,  don't  you  think,  now» 
that  one  London  coal-heaver,  '^  sawed 
into  quantities,"  would  make  five-and- 
thirty  of  your  charbonviers,  who,  I 
protest,  are  only  blue— thev  don't 
reach  the  dignity  of  being  blade  ?  and, 
for  our  in-land  carriage— only  fkncy  a 
York  waggon— one  string  of  Meux's 
drays— of  coaUwaggons-^nay,  of  milk- 
man's grain-carts — what  a  matter  does 
vour  roulage  of  every  description  shew 
by  the  side  of  it ! 

But  you  give  up  this  bouHquerie  af« 
flftir— ds  it  not  ao  r  Win  "  buying  and 
selling '  we  are  unnvalled,  and  we  ex- 
cel in  the  appliances  of  it. — With  all 
my  heart ; — ^your  pretensions  the  other 
way — ^your  luxe — yourfaste-^yonjadis'* 
position  touUa*fait  Anaiique^-^t  don't 
accord  to  them  a  whit. 

After  ail,  whatever  may  be  their 
national  pride,  I  think  the  Eo^uush 
have  less  national  vanity  about  them 
than  any  pecj^  in  Europe.  Every 
Mile-end  Cockney  that  one  crosses^ 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  in  ecstasies  about 
Paris,  up  to  swooning ;  and  yet  I  can 
scarcely  find  a  Frenchman,  who,  after 
seeing  London,  has  not  some  quarrel 
to  make  out  against  it.  As  I  live  by 
roast  beef,  there  dwells  in  this  city 
everlastingly  one  vile  and  particular 
odour — one  most  ^*  ancient  and  fish- 
like  smdl"— one  salt,  sour,  sea-weed- 
like, close,  damnable,  detestable  efflux 
vium  !  It  puts  you  in  mind  constantly 
of  Seven  Dials,  ox  of  Spitdfields; 
makes  you  r^ret  the  pleasant  purli^os 
of  Wapping,  or  of  Drury  Lane ;  batters 
upon  your  nose  incessantly,  not  only  in 
this  particular  metropolis,  but  in  every 
large  town  throughout  the  country. 
You  scent  it  first  half  a  league  to  the 
-seaward  of  Calais ;  lose  it  (if  the  wind 
lies  in  front  of  you)  about  two  leagues 
to  the  landward:  and  recognize  it 
again  regnlari]r  every  time  you  come 
,  to  six  houses  in  a  row,  all  through 
France^  iocreayng  in  pungency  as  you 


get  near  Paris  i  And  yet  a  French- 
maa,  not  two  years  since,  coming  into 
Jjondon  with  me  in  July,  at  very 
Bayswater,  began  to  aentir  the  char- 
bo^  de  m$r,  and  be  ^pressed  by  the 
nuage  defum^e,  with  wmch  our  metro- 
polis ^'  was  always  covered ;"  when^ 
rU  take  my  oath,  there  was  not  a 
cloud,  either  oi  famie,  or  anything 
dae,  to  be  found,  as  big  as  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  in  the  whole  circum^ 
lereace  of  the  island.  Oh  England — 
my  country !  I  shall  grow  a  very  Lap- 
lander in  the  love  of  home.  I  shall 
become  more  patriotic  than  the  Hot- 
tentot, who  maintained  that  Adam  was 
bkck ;  or  the  Irishman>  who  fought  a 
duel  to  shew  that  the  original  Gca^den 
of  Eden  wins  BalUnasloe  \ 

It  is  our  Tour-mongers  —  our 
^^  Sketch"  composers,  who  have  done 
the  most  to  set  this  Paris  rage  on 
foot; — they  came  to  France  to  be  asto- 
nished ;  said,  between  coukur  de  rote 
and  couleur  d'enfer,  there  was  no  me- 
dium. Crowds  come,  of  secpnd-class 
people  too,  to  live  at  a  rate  which  they 
never  aspired  to  at  home ;  and,  as  they 
never  ate  a  good  dinner  except  in  Paris, 
believe  naturally  that  it  is  in  Paris  on- 
ly that  good  dinners  can  be  produced. 
But  you  boast  of  your  luxury— 
your  excess!— You  are  weak,  my 
friend,  on  the  contrary,  very  weak — 
weak  in  your  splendour — ^in  your 
crime — ^in  your  everything.  .  For  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  live,  or  for  a 
man  who  desirea  to  die,  your  city  is 
but  as  a  baby-house— a  child's  puppet- 
showof  motions-^when  compared  with 
liOndon.  Take  the  Palais  Royal^  (and 
when  you  take  that,  you  have  got 
Paris,)  and,  what,  with  its  dusty  waUus, 
and  stunted  trees,  and  silly  Jet  d'eau, 
which,  if  it  would' water  the  place 
with  its  bubbling,  might  do  so|ne« 
thing — ^what  does  it  amount  to  ?  As 
regards  the  matter  of  building*  it  gives 
you  a  collection  of  '^  arcades, '  very  in- 
ferior toour  ^^  Burlington-place,"  or  the 
passages  rowid  the  Opara-House.  For 
the  huddling  together  of  ornamental 
merchandise,  you  don't  make  so  good 
a  show  as  we  do  at  our  Bazaar  esta- 
blishment in  Soho  Square.  But  if  we 
are  to  talk»  in  earnest,  of  splendid 
shop&— of  rich  and  brilliant  wares  ex- 
hibited— d  tailors,  drapers,  milliners, 
jewellers,  perfumers,  able  to  odorife- 
rise  and  adorn  the  universe, — what 
is  there  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  or  in  aU  Paris  put 


togefher>  to  set  asainst  Oxford  Street,  throng  the  Kethcrkndiy  and  roiuid 

Cheapdde,  or  tbe  Strand;  fkr  kas  bj Hesse Caiatl^HaiioTer, and Bmiia* 

against  B(md  Street,  Rc^nt  Street,  or  wick.  Indeed,  the  country  of  Fiance, 

Hccadilly  ?  the  great  proYincial  townsthat  I  haye 

If  we  are  to  compare  luxuries  by  the  seen,  snch  as  Rouen,  Amiens,  and 
foUy  and  vices— tne  profusions  and  AbbeTiUe,  ahnost  all  hare  satisfied  me* 
the  crimes — the  miseries  and  the  ex-  better  (probably  because  I  had  heard 
ccsacn  whidi  make  up  the  account  of  them  praised  less)  than  the  capiUl. 
greatness  in  a  capital  city,*^will  you  You  would  lai^h  to  hear  of  half  dM^' 
even  name  your  Palais  Royal — if  we  trifles  whidi  I  had  mailed  down,  he- 
are  to  compare  upon  this  head — against  fore  I  came,  as  curiosities ;  and  whidi 
our  simple  parish  of  Covent  Grarden ;  I  have  fidlen  into  a  rage  at  finding  had 
just  taking  in  the  ground  between  neither  curiosity,  nor  even  novelty, 
Drury-Lane  theatre,  and  the  fkrther  about  them.— And,  for  example,— 
side  of  Leicester  Sauare  ?  Why  even  The  first  morning  after  my  arrival, 
in  our  vices — I  will  rule  even  in  ill—  I  rode  on  horsebadc  over  the  Pont 
our  j^ysique  casts  you  to  a  distance  Neuf ;  the  place  whane  the  wind,  you 
that  is  immeasurable.  Can  you  drink  know,  according  to  Sterne,  is  more 
— ^firom  high  to  low — in  your  Palais  blasphemously  sacre  Dieud  than  in 
Royal ; — game,  rob,  riot,  revel,  or  any  other  part  of  Paris.^^.  B.  Thi& 
blaspheme, — as  we  do  all  these,  night  is  not  that  ^e  river  is  wide  here,  nor 
l^  night,  between  St  James's  Street  the  situation  h^  or  bold ;  but  that 
and  <^  The  Bedfcml,"  or  *^  The  Hum-  about  twenty  streets,  from  as  many 
mums?**  Offensive  as  the  subject  is,  different  quarters,  converge  to  the 
look  at  our  public  women, — ^what  a  bridge  as  to  a  ooitre.  So  you  Uas- 
wealth,  what  a  costliness,  our  system  0ieme  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  not  because 
has,  compared  with  yours.  Our  very  the  wind  blows  harder  there  than  at 
thieves  andswindlers ! — ^You  only  pre-  oAer  places,  but  because,  Uow  whidi 
tend  to  be  rogues  here ;  you  have  no  way  it  will,  you  are  sure  there  to  come 
title  even  to  be  hanged  in  Enelish  in  for  a  current  of  it. — But,  about 
company!  In  dei^ite  of  yourselves,  three  weeks  before  this,  thinking  in 
you  are,  ai^d  shall  be,  a  very  honest,  London  of  what  wonders  I  should  find 
simple,  inoffensive  people.  The  Grand  in  Paris,  my  eye  had  been  caught  bv 
iVatton/— Do  you  think,  that  such  a  some  cc^ured  engravings  of  Frencn 
set  ofknaves  as  ours  of  London  merely;  women  of  different  trades— iMancAfj- 
can  be  found  in  all  Paris,  or  in  all  tne  seutes,  tricotieuses,  and,  above  all,  the 
world?  What  a  community  must  it  be  iondeuses  de  chiens, — the  prettiest, 
that  feeds  all  tb»e  vultures,  and  yet  smartest,  little  girls— you  quite  broke 
scarce  feth  the  efFect  of  their  rapadty  ?  your  het^  diat  they  had  not  a  better 

The  fact  is,  you  atUre»  Fnmfois  calling. — ^Well,  sir,  as  I  rode  over  the 

have  a  smart  sfnce  of  quackery  in  all  bridge,  thinking  of  these  very  giris, 

you  do ;  and  tbe  English  who  visit  and  almost  wismnff  I  was  a  doff,  that 

you  become  more  absurd  even  than  you  I  might  be  sheared  by  one  of  them,  I 

are  yourselves.    Heaven  give  the  man  noti^  a  number  of  little  stalls,  k^ 

patience,  who  has  eyes  in  his  head  to  by  wretches  like  those  (only  worse) 

see,  and  who  oomes  to  this  country  who  sell  walking-sticks,  tmd  brooms*, 

widi  them  open — ^ready  to  admire  all  upon  our  highways.  At  one  of  them, 

he  has  heard  talked  alxmt  in  England !  under  a  ragged  umbrella,  sat  a  wrin- 

If  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  dr-  kled  deformity  of  ninety,  cutting  the 

cumstances  which  tended  to  keep  you  hair  of  an  unfortunate  poodle  dog, 

in  good  humour  while  you  were  nere ;  who  struggled — the — ^beast-^-as  wdl  as 

that  you  got  new  rank,  and  came  as  a  the  arrangement  of  his  legi,  three  of 

conqueror,-«and  came  off  a  campaign,  which  were  tied,  would  permit  him. 

too,  with  the  appetite  of  a  soldier, — I  I  dmre  say  he  was  k^t  in  tondement 

should  say,  past  question,  you  had  constantly,  as  a  pattern,  or  dgn,  to  at- 

been  bitten  by  a  French  barber,  or  tract  the  custom  of  others.    Upon  a 

'  had  fallen  into  bdng  a  noodle  by  the  pole,  by  the  side  of  the  scabby  um- 

fi>cpe  of  infection.    For  Paris,  to  an  brella,  hung  a  board,  in  good  plain 

Englishman  who  has  seen  the  Conti-  French,  announcing  the  name,  terms, 

nent  generally,  presents  nothing,  on  and,  moreover,  the  several  capabiUtiea, 

the  face  of  it,  strikinj^ly  new.    I  was  of  this  predous  operator— of  whom, 

fiir  more  pleased  with  my  journey  by  the  way,  the  young  tatUous  ni  the 
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ndghboiirhoodj  or^  as  ^y  call  them: 
here,  chats  de  gouHercy  entertain^  even 
more  than  the  dogs^  a  deep  jealousj 
and  susincion.  All  along  the  Pon^, 
sat  oth^  of  the  same  **  Pagan  images;" 
some  exckudvely  given  to  couper,  and 
chcUrerj  others,  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety,  cleaning  a  little  shoes,  or  dab- 
Uing  in  a  commerce  of  bones  and 
rags ;  and  these  idols— what  will  your 
*'  Picture  of  Paris"  people  say  to  this  ? 
— these  human  non-aescripts>  were 
my  tondeuses  de  chiens  ! 

And  everything  written  or  reported 
tome  by  yourselfcHr  others  is  upon  the 
same  fi^on — ^pompous  annunciation^ 
ending,  when  one  examines  the  af- 
Uxt,  m  nothing.  Shade  of  Capabili'- 
ty.  Brown !  how  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries  were  commended  to  me  !— 
with  their  snug-trimmed  orange-trees 
growing  out  of  square  green-painted 
boxes — -parterres  laid  out  like  an  estate 
on  the  top  of  a  twelfth-cake — gaudy 
white  statues,  and  water  in  basins 
thirty  feet  superficial — all  so  fine  pre" 
pense,  and  formal,  and  well  swept  and 
cleaned,  and  gimcracky.  The  same 
style  again  at  the  Luxembourg ;  the 
same — ^with  a  little  exception  for  the 
Trianons — at  Versailles.  They  must 
bave  set  a  mathematician  to  arrange 
their  pleasure-grounds,  and  hismodd 
was  the  backgammon-board,  or  else  he 
copied  from  the  monstrous  angulari<- 
ties  of  the  toy  they  call  the  Cninese 
Pozzle. 

I  toiled  through  your  overgrown, 
unfurnished  palace  of  Versailles.  Hor« 
rible  exertion !  It  was  a  public  day, 
but  I  was  forced  to  go,  because  the 
gramdes  equx  "were  to  be  exhibited. 
And — the  crowd !— The  first  blessing, 
smrdy,  that  wealth  shotdd  procure  for 
a  man  is  solitude !  I  once  thought  it 
was  the  power  of  being  idle  ;  but  now 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  power  of  being 
alone.  It  was  a  burning  day  wb^i  I 
adventured— Sunday — sul  the  world  at 
Versailles — thermometer,  190!  The 
road  from  Paris— not  one  foot  of  which 
is  watered — and  all  made  of  that  par- 
ticular sand  whidi  never  cements,  ex- 
cept in  people's  eves — there  was  not 
one  moment,  in  all  the  twelve-miles 
ride,  that  I  could  see  a  hundred  ya];^s 
befiNre  me  I  You  get  carried — that  is, 
the  monde  does— tne  whole  distance, 
for  Si^frane,  and  all  Paris  seemed  to  be 
taking  its  departure*  The  one-horse 
stages,  the  potsde  ckambre,  carried  nine 
passengers  in  each.  Ckdmolels^^-fiacres 
—waggons  covered  with  canvass— all 


were  glutted  with  people,  smart,  talk** 
ative,  and  happy.  I  tried  my  chariot 
(^en,  and  then  I  was  roastea.  I  clo« 
sed  it,  and  Aen  I  was  baked.  Mean- 
while, the  dust  I — ^But  at  the  palace 
gate  there  regularly  stand  a  company 
of  men  and  boys,  with  brushes  in  their 
hands,  and  whisks,  to  cleanse  visitors— 
this  is  fact! — as  they  descend  from 
their  equipages. 

Then,  the  crowd—- the  suffocation  f 
in  the  few  rooms  that  I  did  venture 
through  !  In  all  the  courts,  nothing 
but  tmit  vile  sablon,  that  they  seem  so 
fond  of  here,  to  walk  upon.  In  the 
apartments,  an  eternal  wnite  and  gold, 
with  great  looking-glasses,  and  bad 
pictures — for  half  the  pictures  are  bad 
-—or  not  excellent,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing. — ^Nothing  now  in  the 
aspect  of  the  place  as  if  it  had  ever 
been  built  to  be  inhabited.  I  certain- 
ly admired  your  disposition  of  the 
Kmntains ;  and  they,  here  and  there, 
give  some  points  of  beauty — though 
sadly  artificial  always — to  the  grounds. 
The  ring  of  arches,  within  which  the , 
dances  ckampetre  were  given  (as  I  am 
told)  in  the  days  of  the  did  court,  is 
fimofulf  with  its  fifty  illuminatedje^, 
rising  from,  and  returning  into,  as 
many  marble  basins.  The  **  con- 
cert' gaxon,  too,  with  its  cascade  roll- 
ing over  coloured  lamps,  must  have 
had  some  fairy-like,  glittering  charac* 
'  ter  about  it.  And  at  the  water  exhi- 
bition joar  preference — the  "  Bath,"  I 
.think,  ^f  '^Neptune" — (thou^  giving 
Neptune  a  bath  sounds  something  like 
giving  Pluto  a  warming-pan)  —  the 
people  collected,  ranged  in  rows  one 
above  another,  upon  me  rising  bank, 
(I  should  think  a  quarts:  of  a  mile 
long,  and  a  hundred  yards  across,) 
that  surrounds  the  pool, ,  formed  the 
most  striking  publicassemblage — none 
/ooA:t7i^  what  we  call  the  ^^  lower  dass," 
at  all  events,  the  gayest  that,  as  Count 
Cassel  expresses  it,  I  ever  saw  ^'  in 
the  course  of  my  travels."  But  then 
the  impression  of  the  whole  place, 
after  all,  is  that  of  a  toy ;  and  of  a  toy 
rather  in  fantastic,  childish,  clumsy 
taste.  Windsor  Castle,  with  its  glo- 
rious park  and  riva:!  Can  any  man 
compare  the  two  for  a  moment?  Or, 
what  is  there  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
ThuiUeries,  taking  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  into  the  bargain,  which  can  be 
looked  at  against  our  Hyde  Park, 
putting  Kensington  Gardens  out  of 
the  question  ? 
And  Paris  is  not  quite  so  select  nei- 
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ther^  I  am  indined  to  thinks  as  to  its 
English  company  l  and,  for  that  rea« 
smi  among  others,  not  quite  so  agree- 
ahle  as  it  was  when  you  were  here. 
Our  monsters,  who  used  to  go  to  Mar- 
gate and  Brighton,  (I  never  knew 
which  set  were  the  most  detestable,) 
now  cross  the  water.  You  can't  ima- 
gine how  we  are  oyer-run  mth  bank- 
ers' clerks  (English)  and  pert  prien- 
tices,  upon  furlough.  They  get "  book- 
ed" from  London  to  Paris,  with  "  Jt- 
Tier  cojneuse*  all  the  way,  £br  five 
pounds ;  and  I  saw  a  publication  the 
other  day,  proving  that,  by  bringing, 
food  from  town,  instead  of  dining  at 
Canterbury,  and  sleeping  on  board  the 
packet  at  Dover,  (for  which  nothing 
was  to  be  paid,)  instead  of  going  to  an 
inn,  the  whole  expense,  by-drinkings 
included,  might  be  defrayed  for  four 
pounds  ten.  Then  the  moneyed  visitors, 
who  don't  do  things  in  this  way,  they 
all  go  to  Very's ;  which,  accordingly, 
from  being  one  of  the  best,  is  beco- 
ming one  of  the  worst  houses  in  Paris. 
I  saw  three  men  dining  there  the  other 
day,  (to  be  sure  they  were  coises  au 
monsieur,  which  was  worth  some- 
thing;) but  it  was  delightful,  even 
aeross  the  room,  to  see  the  trash  that 
they  were  swallowing,  with,  ever  and 
anon,  an  '^  Ay ! — This  is  something 
like  a  glass  of  wine !"  For  myself,  I 
Hke  Prevot's  dinner  and  wines  at  least 
as  well  as  Very's,  and  his  salon,  and 
style  of  waiting,  a  great  deal  better. 
But  Very  has  been  talked  about  in 
England ;  and,  that  once  done — pa 
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Thereare  some  '^blacking"  shopsadd- 
ed  to  ihepuanieur  of  the  Palais  Ro3ral, 
into  which  any  person,  who  is  suffici- 
ently filthy,  may  walk,  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  naving  his  shoes  cleaned  up- 
on his  feet.-— I  saw  these  institutions 
quoted  in  a  book  the  other  day  as  an 
example  of  the  ultra  luxuriousness  of 
the  Parisians !  There  happens  to  be  a 
coffee-house  too  in  town,  with  not 
so  much  looking-glass  quite  about  it, 
as  Everington  the  linen-draper  has  in 
his  shop—and  all  the  world  has  been 
in  arms  about  the  ^'  Cafe  de  MiUe  Co* 
/onnej /"-— with  a  tale  about  the  beau- 
ty of  the  mistress  of  it,  <juite  as  ve- 
racious as  the  rest  of  the  history. 

Good  wine's  needing  no  bush,  is  no 
proverb  of  French  manufacture.  (And, 
indeed,  there  are  other  countries  where 
good  bush's  nee(ting  no  wine  of  the 
^wo  would  be  the  more  popular  max- 

x)    But  here  is  a  house  at  which 


two  blind  fiddlers  pky  of  an  eveiiing^ 
-!-and  this  becomes  the  ^'  CafedfisAvet^ 
gtes  !"  At  another,  your  currant  wO" 
ter  is  served  by  persons  in  masquerade 
dresses.  And  this  place — (it  would  be 
beset  in  England)— is  the  *'  Cafi  C/td^ 
noii  r 

But  the  MUles  CoUmnes,  of  aU  yoar 
quackeries,  reminds  me  of  that  wolch' 
is  the  roost  wicked— the  story  about- 
the    beauty,    and    desirableness,    of 
your  women !  I  always  suspected  the 
truth  of  this  account,  because  the 
French  women  whom  I  met  alm)ad 
were  not  handsome;   but  your  po- 
pulation of  Paris  more  Uian  realises 
my  apprehensions— 'it  is  not  merely 
not  handsome,   but  the  most  inex-r 
eusably  unhandsome  that  I  ever  he-^ 
held.      Your    Orisettes,  mth    their 
"  neat  ancles,"  and  **  bien  chausses  /' 
those  themselvies  must  be  pug-nosed* 
who  have  written  these  things.    For 
the  "  ancles,"  and  so  forth,  I  think, 
in  the  niass,  they  are  decidedly  bad^ 
In  the  rank  of  *^  Grisettes,"  searching 
most  curiously  the  milliners',  ^ov»s% 
and  haberdasners'  shops,  I  have  been 
quite  surprised  to  find  so  many  girls 
so  sinfully  devoid '  of  all  attraction. 
The  exceptions  to  diis  condition  are 
few ;  chiefiy  found  among  the  h^her 
classes — and  then  it  is  not  at  aU  dear 
lo  me  that  beauty  is  understood  in  this 
country,  where  you  have  it.  There  is 
a  girl  lodges  opposite  to  jmy  house 
— Hshe  is  a  third-rate  actress,  Jral  cer- 
tainly the  finest  womati  that  I  have 
seen  in  Paris — the  French  whom  I 
talk    to   don't    particularly    admire 
her,  which  is  suspicious.    Again,  yo« 
have  so  many  tender  figures,  round- 
about ways  in  your  language,  oi  n^ 
minating  the  affliction  which  we  know 
by  the  term,  **  plainness."    There  is 
your  genti,  which  amounts  to  what 
we  should  caU  the  *'  pert."     Then 
there  is  your  espiegle,  used,  I  beMeve, 
when  anybody  squints;  and  th^n  your 
aimable,  we  translate,  all  over  Uie 
world,  as  the  ^^  perfectly  detestable." 

Certain  it  is,  that  both  as  to  personal 
attraction,  and  as  to  the  ^^  dressing," 
*^  figure,"  &c.  upon  which  the  Frendi 
affect  to  plume  themsdves,  they  stand, 
take  them  in  equal  numbers,  incom- 
parably below  the  English.  Awkward 
as  the  people  who  come  here  are,  mqygr 
of  them,  in  that  which  aj^partains'  lo 
rank  or  fiishion,  you  never  meet  a  #dl- 
dressed  man  dt  woman  ih  the  streets, 
but  you  find  that  they  are  Ei^i^ 

Of  the  French  women,  few  of  any 
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stfttien^  ever  walk  in  the  streets  at  all. 
In  &ct^  they  could  not  do  so  without 
too  much  dan^  to  their  Uves^  as  well 
aa  their  petticoats*  Your  narrow 
streets^  without  an  iq>proach  to  any- 
thing like  pavement^  and  that  filthy 
Uack  kennel  always  runnings  (I  never 
can  conceive  where  it  comes  from!) 
even  in  the  driest  weather^  through 
them,  leaves  one  no  hope  ever  to  get 
home  without  heing  splashed^  (eoo- 
bouss^,)  from  headto  foot>  unless  one  is 
run  over>  and  so  brought  home  upon  a 
shutter,  within  ten  seconds  after  go* 
ing  out !  You  may  remind  me  here 
of  Lisbon;  but,  in  Lisbon,  where 
mules  and  men  were  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing,  the  streets  were,  most  of  them^ 
far  wider,  and,  still  more,  there  was 
not  a  tithe  of  the  same  traffic  through 
them.  In  Paris,  nobody  rides  even 
on  horseback.  Pole  as  I  am  in  the 
exercise^  I  find  it  hardly  practicable* 
Then,  to  return  to  the  taste  in  dress, 
the  prevailingfashion  just  now  certain^ 

ly  here  may  be  unlucky ;  but  as  for  a    uig  about  hetyje  menfuis.   If  her  ddn 
well-dressed  woman,  where  you  see    seems  to  be  too  tight  ior  her — youhave 
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of  beauty,  or  "  fine  linen/'  think  of 
one  of  our  ereat  theatres  on  a  full 
night !  I  don  t  much  like  our  scheme 
of  public  boxes ;  but  <our  keeping  the 
second  rank  (which  is  fit  to  look  up- 
on,) in  the  pit,  is  a  better  principle 
than  the  Frendi.  And  the  fashion  of 
the  women's  dresdng  themselves,-^ 
looking  their  best,  to  go,  is  one  I 
would  not  give  up  for  the  world.  For 
it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  '^  esprit/' 
and  *'  peculiar  cluum,"  and  ^'  fascina*, 
tion."  A  heavy  foot  is  my  aversion, 
although  it  should  support  the  mis- 
tress of  seven  sciences.  AU  the  logic 
in  the  world,  nay,  all  the  wit,  proceed- 
ing from  a  mouth  too  extended,  can- 
not please  ipe.  I  hate  high  ch^k- 
bones  and  thin  lips ;  women  so  gifted 
do  not  amount  to  the  "  soft  sex/' 
and,  whatsoever  woman  would  come 
into  my  srace,  be  it  known  that,  mo- 
rally and  physically,  she  must  be 
'<  soft."  If  she  have  but  one  ha'porth 
of  angularity  in  voice,  feature,  or  fed- 


one,  she  almost  invariably  has  copied 
the  English  style ;  and  as  for  a  well- 
dressed  man,  you  never  see  such  a 
thing  at  all. 

>  And,  really,  a  fact  like  this  alone,  it 
should  tell  with  the  English  traveller 
who  has  known  Bond  Street,  Picca- 


noticed  this  blemish  upon  the  fore* 
head  ?-r^I  am  lost  for  ever.  Certainly, 
if  a  man  did  find  a  woman  here  thai 
he  could  take  a  fancy  to,  his  only  hope 
piust  lie  in  her  conscience.  Alterna- 
tive, diversion,  supplies  even  to  run 
fiway  with,  there  would  be  none;  and 


dilly,  and  Hyde  Park  in  the  month  of    he  must  buy,  no  matter  at  what  price; 


June.  The  people  are  silly  enou^ 
some  of  them  contemptible  enough, 
but  they  are  aU  gloriously  well-ap- 
pointed, and  sjplendid-looking.  Re* 
ix>lleGt  ^e  carriages,  and  the  horses, 
i(and  the  dean  streets,)  that  we  pub- 
lish ;  take  them,  '^  number  and  va* 
iue,"  as  we  say  in  bankruptcy ;  and 


for  there  would  be  no  second  artide  in 
the  market. 

And.  there  is  another  point,  nunre- 
over,  here,  of  necessary  consideration  ; 
I  don't  impute  it  as  matter  of  blame 
to  the  people,  but  certainly  it  is  an 
argument  of  ridicule  against  those  who 
madden  about  them.  The  habits  and 


have  you  one  to  twenty  in  their  place,  little  customs  of  the  French  women, 

and  if  you  have,  when,  and  where  are  a  great  many  of  them,  ought  not  to  be 

they  to  be  seea?  In  truth,  you  know,  pl^isAnt  to  an  Englishman  of  culti- 

my  dear  fellow,  the  people  hare  have  vated  taste.    These  things  are  matter 

3M*  got  the  money.    I  am  rich  now ;  of  convention.  There  is  very  little  that 

.y«Mi^ve  always  been  so ;  therefore  we  can  be  called  right  or  wrong,  except 

may  properly  disparage  those  who  are  as  one  is  ^'  to  the  manner  bom ;"  but, 

othkcrwise.    Look  at  the  horses  that  for  that  very  reason,  persons  who  have 

we  ride  and  drive— at  the  grooms,  been  accustomed  to  see  what  is  hdd 


(thod^h  they  are  the  stupidest  rogues 
«ver  livery  was  cast  away  upon,)  who 
follow  us  I  The  coats,  such  garments 
as  I  meet  people  buttoned  into !  so 
fantastic,  and  so  rusty,  and  shabby, 
with  Doorly-aasorted  boots,  greasy,  m- 
HKHilded  mita  t  BeaHj  there  is  not  a 
J'renchman  in  aU  Paris  who  can  cut  a 
coat  fit  even  £k  a  shwen,  like  me,  to 
i0ear.    And  for  grand  display^  d^er 


correct  and  fitting  in  England,  ought 
to  find  a  great  deal  in  France  worthy 
of  sudden  alteration.  And  don't  non- 
suit me  here,  I  entreat,  bv  a  reference 
to  "  lords"  said  "  ladies,  whom  yon 
think  I  have  not  seen.  I  mean  to  take 
to  the  Peerage  exdusivdy  within  this 
week.  After  next  Thursday,  I  won't 
know  a  Chevalier  even  by  si^t.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  there  ou^t  to  be 
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good  mannen  out  of  the  mere  pre- 
dncts  of  ih&  court,  (supposing  them 
to  exist  within  it ;)  and  I  t^  yoii 
that,  in  very  reasonable  society,  as  to 
condition,  uie  disciples  of  the  fa^n 
Bambouilles  are  of  every  day  occur* 
rence.  Consult  the  best  auuiorities, 
the  French  writers  of  gossip  for  the 
last  thirt]r  years,  upon  this  head  ? — 
But  you  Know  how  it  stands  already. 
There  is  no  bad  taste  in  a  New  Zea« 
lander  liking  train  oil — ^but  if  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  said  he  liked  to  drink 
out  of  his  lamp,  we  should  think  him 
an  odd  fellow. 

All  Paris  runs  over  with  objects  and 
exhibitions — I  don't  mean  ¥dth  de- 
praved or  wilfully  indecent  ones — ^but 
8tiU  ¥dth  such  as  an  fingUshman  can- 
not pass  in  the  company  of  a  lady 
without  horror.  Our  own  streets  in 
London  are  very  bad — in  one  or  two 
respects,  disgracefully  so;  but  the 
evil— even  the  abuse  of  it— a  certain 
severity  would  be  necessary  to  cure ; 
and  that  is  a  severity  which  (though 
we  don't  talk  so  much  of  the  empire 
des  femmes  as  you  do)  we  are  never- 
theless very  unwilling  always  to  ap- 
ply. People  with  us,  too,  aU  feel  me 
difficulty,  and  agree  not  to  perceive  it ; 
whi^  very  moral  fiction  lightens  its 
operation  in  a  considerable  degree. 
But  in  Paris  it  is  quite  another  a2&ir. 
Upon  (some)  coarse  points,  at  least, 
you  are  a  plain-speaking  people. 

In  the  window  of  a  cutler  and  jew- 
eller in  the  Palais  Royal,  I  saw  an 
t^ffichfi  paraded  in  full  detail  upon  a 
subject  too  iponstrous  for  the  Mil  even 
of  an  English  quack-doctor  to  have 
discussed.  There  it  hangs  at  this  mo- 
ment, meeting  the  eyes  of  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  look  into  the  diop 
for  articles  of  trade.  In  a  picture  shop 
(not  a  caricature  shop)  ten  yards  fiur- 
ther  on,  you  find  subjects  treated,  not 
unchaste  or  immoral,  but  such  as 
deanUness,  and  what  we  call  "  good 
breeding,**  prevents  people  in  England 
from  adverting  to.  Agam,.not  omy  do 
the  signsof  certain  public  "  convenien- 
ces," vnth  elaborate  commendations  of 
their  excellence,  stare  you  in  the  face 
upon  every  public  walk,  but,  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Paris,  there 
are  two  lines  of  verse,  now  newly 
painted  up,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
all  paaien^iers,  pecuUarlff,  to  a  range  of 
these  institutions ! 

The  same  oppoaiteness  to  ihe  ac- 
customed opim<ms  of  decent  English 


men,  prevails  in  a  hundred   other 

rants,  which  must  be  fiimiliar  to  you. 
won't  speak  of  the  tortie*  from  the 
dilifi;ence--but  I  confess  I  like  to  be 
made  a  stranger  of  sometimes.  My 
own  landlady — I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  her  boudoir'--'"  Come  in !"— I  qien- 
ed,  and  (it  makes  one  sick,  you  know, ) 
tiiere  she  was  without  her  wig.  Call- 
ing at  a  friend's  fiotel,  I  saw  ms  host- 
ess, a  very  prudent  woman,  at  needle- 
work in  a  parlour,  and  sitting,  with 
the  greatest  unconcern,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  exhibited  one  of  her  legs,  con- 
siderably above  the  knee,  to  a  whde 
court-yard  of  valets  and  ostlers,  inde- 
pendent of  strangers  (ten-  in  five  mi^ 
nutes)  passing  in  or  out  of  the  house. 
Another — as  respectable  a  woman  as 
any  in  Paris — expressed  her  surprise 
at  the  apparent  cnastiUf  of  my  habits  ! 
and  conduded  with  cautions  against 
mistakes  whidi,  as  a  foreigner,  I  might 
be  liable  to  faU  into.  And,  what  is 
wcnrse  than  all,  the  people  here,  too, 
except  those  of  entirely  the  higher 'or- 
der, are  most  wickedly  n^ligent  in  the 
nicer  economy  of  their  persons ;  and, 
of  all  criminals  in  the. world— if  any 
sudi  offender  be  in  existence — a  wo- 
man who  is  not  over  fastidious  in  all 
her  personal  arrangements  and  dinio- 
sitions,  ^is  to  me  tne  most  justifiuJy 
smotherable.  Blessed  be  the  code  of 
Mah(»net,  which  makes  familiarity 
vrith  soap  and  water  a  condition  fiir 
people  going  to  Heaven.  When  I  waa 
a  soldier,  I  used  to  make  love-  to  my 
washer- woman,  (failingready  mone}^,) 
that  I  might  rejoice  in  a  dean  shut 
once  a-day. — ^N.  B.  As  the  Mahometan 
law  allows  women  no  interest  in  Hea- 
ven, it  became  necessary  to  provide 
statutes  to  insure  their  good  benaviour 
on  earth ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
the  Turldsh  custom  of  tying  females 
in  a  sack  and  throwing  tnem  into  the 
sea,. was  originally  devised  (water  and 
towd)  as  a  punishment  for  lapses  fitnn 
personal  propretS  and  neatness. 

Don't  take  it  that  I  mean  to  chal- 
lenge the  real  views  of  any  people  in 
any  country ;  but  I  object  to  preten- 
sions unfounded  in  fact,  and,  partis 
cularly,  to  plaudits  bestowed  vrithout 
comprdiension.  They  talk  in  France 
never  ceasingly — it  is  advertised  even 
to  sickening — the  devoticm— the  ador^ 
ation— the  blind  submission,  paid, 
nationally,  here  to  women — I  will  put 
it  to  youndf— were  you  ever  in. any 
country,  where  women  weare.  so  littfe 
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rrally  priaeed  or  regarded  ?  Twetify 
Frenchmen  have  asked  tne  with  hor«^ 
Mr-^Was  it  po^iible  such  a  thing:  ever, 
happened^  as  that  a  clown  should 
*^  sell  his  wife'*— even  with  her  own 
consent — in  a  pnhlic  market  in  Eng- 
land ?  Those  same  men  would  stop> 
4lie  next  mom^t,  to  see  a  wretched 
woman  stand  upon  her  head^  and 
tamhie,  on  the  Boulevards— such  a 
^ttsplay  of  female  degradation^  as  our 
ooarsest  down  would  scarcely  witness 
wilbout  aVhorrenee.  And,  in  plain 
words,  that  which  passes  here  fbr  the 
**  empire"  of  "  the  sex,"  seems  to  me 
to  he  Uttle  else  than  their  most  entire 
neglect,  and  discreditahle  oppression* 
Prose  against  jealousy  as  long  as  you 
will^-!t  is  the  last  feeling  in  a  man 
which  women  ever  were,  or  ev^  will 
be,  distressed  ahout ;  but,  granting 
that  we  should  ''  rise  superior^*  to  be- 
ing jealous  of  a  woman,  is  it  necessary 
also  that  we  should  be  '^  superior"  to 
guarding  her  from  insult  ?  Is  it  that 
I  am  ^'  jealous"  of  my  wife,  because 
I  think  it  advisable  to  take  care  she  is 
not  affironted  in  the  street?  Must  I 
prove  my  reliance  on  the  correctness 
of  her  feelings,  by  exposing  them,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  to  outrage  ?  I 
hear  sufficient,  and  to  spare,  about  the 
**  despotic  reign"  of  Woman  in  this 
country — of  her  absolute  direction  in 
«11  afi^irs — her  paramount  authority 
in  all  establishments ;  bnt  I  protest, 
before  Heaven,  all  the  '^  empire"  that 
I  see  her  exercise  amounts  to  this — 
that  she  has  nearly  every  kind  of  duty 
cast  upon  her,  except  those  which  she 
ought  properly  to  perform.  I  hate  the 
mixing  woman  in  the  bu^ness  of  life ; 
still  more,  the  committing  it  passively 
to  her  (Erection.  J^t  the  countess 
make  ill  verses,  and  avoid  politics; 
the  tradesman's  lady  keep  ft-om  the 
window,  and  comb  her  children.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  a  shopkeeper  to 
iet  his  pretty  wife  cheat  his  customers 
-^let  my  countrymen  forego  the  bene- 
fit of  that  convenience.  All  jobbing 
in  females— even  by  implication — ^is 
base  and  detestable.  Woman  is  a 
fnroperty— perhaps  a  poor  man's  only^ 
one ;  then,  if  he  ^  a  man,  let  it  be  an 
ezMusive  one^-if  I  were  a  tinker,  I'd 
stab  the  rogue  that  squinted  on  my 
-truU.  A  plague  on  your  **  aimable 
franchise  /  and  the  devil,  in  all  cases, 
teke  your  "  Redprooity !"  I  could 
pardon  a  man,  I  think,  wt  seizing  that 
whidi  belonged  to  his  BeM;libo«r  :  but 
Vol.  XVI. 


never  for  lettflig  his  neighbour  take  i, 
particle  of  what  belonged  to  himself. 
The  desire,  however,  of  exclusive 
property,  in  matters  and  possessions, 
generally  prevails  less  in  France  than 
England.    The  French  dine  you  in 

Imblic  with  thdr  familieSi  All  their 
dsure  is  passed  in  the  of)en  air,  or  in 
crowded  cofiee-rootns.  The  desire  to 
be  **  to  one's  self" — ^there  is  nothing 
but  the  vulgarism  expresses  it — is  a 
fueling  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris ;  and  this  love  of  publication— 
whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect — 
brings  me  to  one  drcumstancc  in 
which  you  really  have  the  advantage 
of  us. 

I* don't  like  being  elbowed  by  A 
crowd  anywhere — ^but  that  which  we 
call  a  ^'  mob,"  is  to  be  found  only  in 
England  or  in  Ireland.  The  whole 
temperament  of  the  man  of  the  "  third 
estate,"  and  I  may  add  of  the  second, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  first) — his  pas- 
sions — wishes  —  pleasures — disposi- 
tions— are  perfectly  opposite  in  Paris 
and  in  London.  In  London,  scourged 
and  out-lawed,  trammelled  and  Ot- 
tered, as  it  is,  the  spirit  of  personal 
quarrel  meets  you  at  every  com^, 
with  an  invitation  to  be  shot,  or  have 
your  bones  broken.  The  labouring 
poor  live  like  fox-hounds  in  a  kenneL 
whom  nothing  but  the  huntsman  s 
whip  keeps  from  tearing  one  anoth^ 
in  pieces.  Present  battle  seems  to  be 
the  only  end,  in  their  own  view,  that 
the  people  were  bom  for.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe,  how  deeply  and  gene- 
rally this  disposition  immies  the  na- 
tional character — every  man  seems 
watching  in  society  for  an  opportunity 
to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  body  of 
his  fellow.  You  never  in  your  life 
Walked  as  a  stranger  into  a  full  coffee- 
-ro(nn,  or  passed  a  irioy  (single-hand^ 
ed,)  lounging  in  the  street,  that  yoU 
did  not  feel  that  your  safety  from  af- 
frbnt  lay  in  your  power  to  knock  down 
the  artist  who  should  offi^r  it  to  you. 

Your  Sunday  clerk  pokes  your  Sun- 
-day  prentice ;  your  Sumhiy  shoemaker 
pushes  both  into  the  kennel ;  to  have 
a  hundred  pounds  a-year  more  than 
**  the  gentleman  at  next  door,"  (and 
take  away  the  Old  Bailey,)  is  to  have  your 
house  fired,  or,  at  least,  your  windows 
broken.  Cost  fan  tutti ! — you  can  only 
percdve  the  extent  to  which  the  right 
c^  force  applies  in  England,  by  resi- 
ding on  the  Continent  We  live  in  the 
intcrdumge  not  of  good  ofBces,  but  of 
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violent  blows.  The  first  resort  tbrough-  the  lower  orders;  fewquands;  and 
out  the  nation  at  large^  seems  to  be  a  little  ill  language  goes  a^great  way. 
the  course  which  I  once  heard  recom-  Your  domestic  servant  has  the  art  to 
mended  to  a  man  in  Fleet  Street  who  be  perfectly  familiar,  and  yet  nefer 
was  fighting, — '^  Sjnt  in  your  fist,  disrespectful;  and  this  lies  by  no  means 
Jack,"  said  Uie  second — "  Jack"  was  in  his  acquiescence,  of  course,  in  your 
getting  rather  the  worst  of  it — "  Spit  opinicms,  but  in  the  tact  and  good  hu- 
in  your  fist.  Jack," — and  the  whole  mour  with  which  he  contradicts  you. 
crowd  assented — ^^  Spit  in  your  fist.  The  same  feeling  prevails — ^an  absence 
And.  go  in!" — Your  hackney  coachman  of  heart-burning  betw^n  rich  and 
demands  double  his  fare;  and,  even  poor — in  all  the  minor ordimiry trans* 
when  you  submit,  will  call  you  '^  horse"  actions  of  life.  Your  hackney-coacii-^ 
into  the  bargain.  Your  waterman  has  man  takes  his  fare  with  a  short  bow — 
much  ado  to  keep  from  drowning  him-  reniercie,  for  the  little  pour  boire — and 
self,  that  he  may  at  the  sametime  give  there  is  kindness  on  both  sides.  The 
the  man  who  hires  him  a  ''  ducking."  postilions  are  half  spoiled  by  English 
A  lamplighter  throws  his  spare  oil  travellers,  but  there  is  still  the  diapo- 
about  jocosely ;  urchins  pelt  each  other  sition  to  be  ton  enfant  If  you  quar- 
with  mud,  that  a  chance  splash  niay  rel,  the  thing  is  forgotten  in  ten  mi- 
fall  upon  the  passenger  ;  itinerant  nutes ;  (while  an  Englishman  would 
dealers  collar  you  as  they  offer  their  sulk  over  it  for  ten  days;)  they  laugh, 
wares  for  sale ;  butcher  boys,  and  mail-  ''  put  on,"  afresh,  and  seem  to  wish  to 
coach  drivers,  run  people  down  for  kt^ep  in  charity  for  all  sokes.  So,  the 
their  amusement  as  well  as  for  their  drayman — though  they  have  no  rule 
convenience;  women  (in  the  street)  for '^  sides,"  in  driving,  does  not  block 
desire  to  embrace  you,  and  overpower  up  a  street  at  any  time  for  his  diver- 
you  with  execrations  when  you  decline;  sion.  So  the  man  whom  you  sit  next 
and  watchmen  take  you  up,  (no  crime  to  in  the  pit  at  the  theatre,  does  not 
committed,)  growing  rampant  in  the  make  himself  as  large  as  possible  in 
exercise  of  their  authority  !  order  ta  incommode  you.    So,— - 

Now,  in  France,  the  conirat  social        I  was  fNresent  here,  ten  days  ago, 

is  of  a  very  different  character.   Your  at  the  Fttte  St  Louii*    All  Paris  was 

Englishman,  (especially  after  the  se-  in  the  streets,  and  all  France  was  in 

cond  glass,)  like  Duke  Richard,  ^'  has  Paris.'    The  gardens  of  the  Thuille- 

no  brother."   Pass  a  market,  a  wharf,  ries  w^e  crowded — the  Champs  Ely- 

or  even  a  merrymaking — the  abiders  sees — on  etovffoit!  as  a  French  sol- 

not  only  curse  you,  but  they  curse  one  dier  said,  making  his  way  out  to  let 

another.    The  oath  among  us,  is  not  me  enter.  There  were  loaves  of  bread, 

an  excrescence  or  a  garnish,  but  an  in-  by  pyramids,  given  away  in  the  day. 

tegral  and  important  member  in  every  Sausages,  neatly  wrapped  in  white 

sentence.    We  have  as  many  ways  of  paper,  fell,  like  manna,  from  raised 

sending  a  soul  to  hell  in  London,  as  stages,  upon  the  multitude.    Wine— 

they  have  of  sending  an  egg  to  table  Jack  Cade  himself  could  have  desired 

(and  more  variety  in  them)  at  Paris,  no  more — poured  from  twenty  con- 

Our  London  carmen — ^firemen — box-  duits  at  the  same  moment!  On  the 

ers — ^mail-coach  guards — and  Thames-  day  preceding  the^^^e,  all  the  specfa- 

street  porters — the  whole  globe  could  cles  of  Paris  were  thrown  open  gratis, 

not  match  them  for  figure,  insolence.  On  the  day  itself,  three  spacious  the- 

coiu'age,  or  ill-humour  i — I  heard  a  atres — stages  larger  than  those  of  our 

'  fellow  the  day  before  I  left  London —  theatre  in  the  Haymarket — ^wcre  ereet- 

he  was  a  *'  navigator,"  digging  out  a  ed  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  the 

sewer  in  Clare  Market,  and  an  inha-  farces  of  Vad^  (the  pieces  de  la  Hoik) 

hitant  was  in  doubt  whether  the  foun-  were  paformed  at  intervals  during 

dation  of  his  house  might  not  be  a£&ct-  the  evening.    There  were  rope-dan- 

ed. — "  No,  no  I"  said  my  friend,  with  cers  caracolling  thirty  &et  over  the 

the  .greatest  coolness,  **  not  yet — no  heads  of  the  spectators ;  jugglers  who 

danger  at  all  yet.  But,  when  I  get  over  made  your  eyes  the  dupes  of  your 

on  the  other  side,"  pmnting,  and  work-  other  senses ;  and  gamesters,  from  gin- 

ing  onwards,  '^  you'll  come  rattling  gerbread  nuts  to  stakes  of  crown«^e« 

down,  all  the  row  of  you,  as  nice  as  can  ces.    There  were  the  mah  4e  Coem^ 

be/'  (May  Poles) — ^mencHmbtngforpursfs, 

In  France,  therearenobattleaamong  and  no  one  hooting  when  they  Atkd. 
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Hiere  -yfere  iUaminati^oas ;  fireworks 
of  real  briUiancy  and  taste ;  and  mu- 
sio^  daadng,  and  wine  (as  I  told  you) 
at  discretion— «nd  yet>  during  the 
-wbkcle  feast,  whkh  lasted  firom  noon 


flow8.<^F]oocl8  make  us  drank — tieap- 
tides  leaTe  us  to  starve.  Sudden  runs 
of  trade,  then  you  are  rich — and  that 
leads  you  to  gin  and  water,  broken 
heads,  and  the  Sessions.  Sudden  stop- 


till  after  midnight,  I  did  not  hear  of    pages,  then  you  are  without  bread, — 
0Re  tumult,  or  see  a  single  act  of  out-    and  that  goes  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and 


rage! 

I  saw  but  six  persons  (all  in  one 
party)  intoxicated ;  they  were  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  were  viewed  with 
the  most  perfect  disgust  by  everybody 
who  approached  them.  I  did  not  hear 


the  Old  Bailey !' 

''  Then  Adam  Smith,  sir,  holds  that 

extremes. The  Dutch,  you  know, 

next  to  you  English,  are  the  greatest 
rogues  in  the  world  ?  and  then  there's 
your  Jew — you  see,  poverty  to  him. 


of  one  robbery  committed  during  the  or  at  least  beggary,  is  unknown,    tie 

day ;  and  I  don't  think  that  two  po«  gets  you  a  crop  of  wheat  off  a  flint 

Hce  interfo'ences,  of  any  kind,  arose  stone — ^trades  and  thrives,  where  ^a 

oal  of  it.    In  fiict,  the  great  mass  of  Christian  must  rob  or  starve. — But 

assaults,  and  frauds^  and  felonies,which  then^  whenever  an  occupation  is  so 


engage  our  doeen  police  magistrates 
fttxn  morning  te  night,  here  are  un- 
known. "  Accidents  and  offences" 
form  no  head  (instead  of  occupying 
four  columns)  in  the  daily  newspa- 
pers. Here  are  lotteries  drawing  every 
^y  in  the  year ;  gaming-houses  (ac- 
oommodated  to  all  degrees)  op^ly 


very  villainous — so  quite  abhorrent  to 
humanity — that  no  Christian  rogue 
will  undertake  it,  why,  sir,  you  find  a 
Jew  stepping  in  to  exercise  it,  and 
raising  ttie  commodity  thirty  per  cent, 
because  he  has  the  monopoly."  This 
all  sounded  very  reasonably  at  first ; 
but,  uflluckily,  I  happened  to  recollect. 


sanctioned  by  the  legislature ;  we  have    that  although  few  offences  against  the 


a  populace  dissipated,  if  not  idle,  mad 
for  amusement,  and  careless  of  religi- 
ous observance;  and  yet,  witball  these 
kiduoements  to  irr^ularity,  there  is 
not  only  this,  extraordinary  peaceful- 
ness,  but  the  honettty,  even  of  the  poor- 
est peo|de  (as  regards  abstinence  from 
tiiefts)  is  such  as  must  be  seen  almost 
before  it  can  be  credited. 

This  **  honesty"  is  quite  unintelli- 


law  are  committed  in  Paris,  all  offences 
not  against  the  law  thrive  htxTu^antly 
enough.  So,  in  the  end,  I  came  bacK 
again  to  the  '^  Police." — And  then 
eame  the  question  how  national  cha- 
racter— upon  the  broad  view — stood 
under  such  a  Police? — and  then  I 
thought  that  if  I  went  any  farther  I 
sbould  be  likely  to  get  out  of  my  depth. 
So  I  covered  ray  retreat  by  pronoun- 


g^ble  to  an  Englishman  ;  who  has  no    eing — that  though  the  English  did 
idea  generally  of  trusting  his  property    get  hanged  now  ar  d  then — there  were 


io  persons  who  seem  likely  to  be  in 
want  of  it.  We  have  never  been  fa- 
mous for  self-denial,  since  the  time 
when  Alfred  hung  up  golden  bracelets 
io  the  highways ;  and,  as  to  that  con- 
vndmm,  it  has  never  been  dear  to  me, 
lliat  purses  of  unmarked  coin  would 
bave  been  treated  with  the  same  de- 
ference* The, French  themsdves,  too, 
are  somewhat  divided  how  to  account 
for  their  own  int^rity.  One  very 
learned  person  assured  me  that  the 
secret  lay  in  the  Police— in  the  impos- 
sibility that  an  offender  saw  of  esca- 
Sing.  "  Every  man,  sir,"  said  he,  *^  be- 
eves implidtlv  that,  even  in  his 
sleq),  he  is  overlooked, — that  his  very 
bed-posts  would  rise  up  into  gen-> 
darmes,  if  he  snored  a  secret  (against 
die  statute)  to  his  pillow."  Others 
b^d  that  the  French  honesty  is  a  na- 
tural statey  and  that  it  is  we — the  Eng- 
lish^-wbm  commerce  has  corruptcMd. 
For,  say  they,—"  w^th  ebbs  and 


always  enough  of  them  survived  for 
every  necessary  purpose,  and  that  they 
were,  moreover,  (for  the  benefit  of 
thdr  neighbours,)  the  hardest  hittvng 
people  in  Europe. 

And  London  is  such  a  hive  too,  as 
regards  x)opulatLon  and  extent,  that  it 
affords  extra-facilities  to  fraud  and 
robbery.  No  man  knows  his  neigh- 
bour ;  authority  knows  nobody ;  and 
a  swindler  who  can  pay  his  way  for  a 
month— sometimes  a  swindler  who 
cannot,  may  ride  and  drink  with 
noblemen.  I  remember  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  once,  who  had  a  trifle  in 
ready  money,  assuming  the  title  of 
"  Baron,"  and  lasting,  in  Bond  Street, 
more  than  a  year.  Another  time,  at 
P***s,  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  "  Es- 
quire" in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  came 
his  mother,  a  good  careful  old  woman, 
to  advertise  the  keeper  of  the  house,  in 
person,  ihat  he  had  no  means  beyond 
some  seventy  pounds — and  that,    ho 
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had  abstracted  fro^i  her  EscHtoir,  In.  a  Word  alnml  mme.  of  yonr  dkbe* 
short,  we  do  business  altogether  upon,  with  long  namety  which  ave  ebly  la^- 
a  different  scale — your  game,  at  evoy-  miliar  pirepaiii^na,  more  known  than 
thing,  is '^  chicken  hazard/'  to  the  esteemed  among  ouraelvea;  (don^ 
game  we  play  in  England.  We  trade  whereof  the  memory  of  my  g^andmo* 
in  lives  as  familiarly  as  you  trade  here  ther  is  not  to  the  contrary  ;)  hut  Ih^. 
in  wafers — ^have  an  eric  for  men's  the  mistake  that  you  fiul  into,  is  in. 
hearts,  and  hire  out  their  constitutiona  imagining  that  th^  is  no  cookery  e»-. 
by  the  day.  Look  at  our  daily  outlay  cept  in  F^rance.  You  forget  that,  take 
for  mere  conveniences  (independent  away  only  one  or  twoprojectioiM,(sttidi' 
of  show)  of  animal  strength,  and  ma-  as  the  Omeklte  9omffle4  for  in«tance>) 
chinerv,  and  capital.  See  our  Br^hton  which  I  take  to  be  beUes  articles  t9t^. 
coach-horses,  thev  run  four  years,  and  ther  than  pungent  dainties,  I  can  get 
then  their  '^  work*'  is  "  done," — this,  almost  every  French  mett  just  as  per- 
is to  save  two  hours  of  time,  perhaps,  feet  in  Leicester  Square^  as  at  the. 
daily  in  the  four-and-twenty.  Your  Rocker  de  CancaUe  ;.  and  tbis,  in  ad-. 
cOal-heaver,  by  the  force  of  mere  dition  to  many  matters  in  high  pcv^, 
muscle,  ^ains  eight  shillings  a-day —  fectioa,  which,  in  Paris,  you  get  in  no, 
not  one  m  twenty  of  these  men  Uvea  perfection  at  all.  For,  to  take  the  ar« 
to  be  forty  years  of  age.  Men,  or  cat-  tide  of  fish — (if  I  am  to  play  the 
tie,  with  us,  it  is  a  short  life  and  a  gourmand) — ^you  have  neither  good 
merry  one.  We  />ay— we  ki^  out — we.  fish  in  Paris,  nor  a  good  mode  (g^ie- 
use  up  I — Labourers  we  wear  out  three  rally)  of  dressing  it.  Think  of  our  sal- 
to  your  one — horses  thirty — whipa~<  mon — sole— turbot — and,  still  tnore, 
(this  is  the  saddest  of  the  affair)  a  thou-  the  coquiUttge — in  which  we  excel  yoo^ 
sand.  And  vet  it  makes  a  glorious  spec-  shamefully!  What  say  you  to  ou]& 
tade,  the  whole,  if  notquite  asatisfymg,  venison — or  to  the  simple  slioe*— (the. 
a  strangely  cheering,  and  exdting  one,  centre  slice)  of  beef,  or  mutton ;  cati 
— ^The  thunder  is  a  bolder  sound  thai^  with  a  sharp  knife  f  which  ^awWy  be 
kettle  drumming — the  steam-engine,  a  in  England)  from  a  nauneh^  #r  sirkuDy 
grander  triumph  than  the  barrel  organ,,  of  twenty  pounds  !-Hqsorsek  whici^ 
and  the  Thames,  black  as  it  is  firom  the^  may  take  rank,  I  say,  and  *'  bmmel-r 
**  Pool"  to  '^  Westminster,"  will  arrest  ted,"  notwithstanding  th^  Spa^taik 
more  attention,  even  from  triflers^  plainness,  with  the  very  proudest  SQr-» 
than  the  gaudiest  of  your  gold  fidi  vices,  and  most  disguised,  of  f(Mre^ 

?[)nds  at  the  Thuilleries  or  Versailles !  manufacture  ? 
aris — from  the  little  I  know  of  it  Still,  you  are  a  fine  people.* — Cof- 
— ^is  a  good  living  for  an  Englishman^  fee  I — ^I  can  have  it  made,  but  th^re  is 
who  is  luxurious  and  poor.  He  who  none  made  in  England  such  as  you 
loves  society,  and  has  not  large  reve«  make  in  Paria  Ice^  ^'  v^ue  upoft 
nues,  will  do  well  here.  He  who  can-  me"  for  also»  All  our  prepsurationa  o£ 
not— even  in  the  streets — get  out  of  it  are  weak  and  inexpensive*  Wms,: 
the  reach  of  the  lower  orders,  must  beds,  liqueurs,  and  (Hmamc^tal  furai* 
have  strong  nerves,  or  dull  percep-  ture-^ake  credit  for  all  these  to  what 
tions,  if  he  stays  in  London.  But,  for  extent  you  will.  Our  English  beda 
a  man  of  fortune,  the  case  is  difier-  are  always  detestable ;  some  of  your 
ent — and  I  see  very  little  in  France  most  exquisite  wines  are  spoiled  in  t^ 
that  such  a  man  cannot  obtain  in  carriage  to  us.  I  am  firank — ^Ub^id, 
England ;  while  he  has  a  hundred  — and,  therefore,  though  your  freshen 
ad  van  tages  andluxuries  at  home,  which  butter  is  oever  well  Qavoured-rthough 
he  will  look  in  vain  for  among  you.  the  luscious  mysteries  of  the  *'  fruit 
To  your  cuisincy  no  man  bows  with  pudding"  are  as  a  book  undisclosed  tO' 
more  deference  than  I  do.  Your  Pot^  you,  and  your  ''  bonne  double  bterre 
agesy  rfl — Julienne—'Puree^-Printa^  de  mars,"  is  the  drink  accursed  of  Gocl 
iwerff— are  philosojjhic.  Youi  Fritots  and  man,  "  somII  beer," — thoi^^, 
de  Pouleti  almost  invariably  the  most  fW>m  sunrise  to  night&U,  throughout; 
refined  of  human  preparations.  Your  your  city,  the  poele  is ,  perpetually  go- 
taste  for  soud  is  exemplary ;  your  iise  ing — though  you  can't  op^  y^ur  winn^ 
of  the  sauce  lariare,  redeeming ;  I  dow  to  breatoe  without  toking  in  the 
send  to  the  devil  (for  whose  digestion  *{  immortal  parts"  of  a  frio^mieaiu,  oc. 
only  they  are  'fit)  all  our  '^  turtles,",  get  fi-om  the  Rue.  JEUohelMU  to  y#«K. 
and  **  mock-turtles,"  and  I  wo^i't  t^y  resU^Mraleuxs   in    the   ^B^tijk  HijayiX, 
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witfaoat  lailf  diBiBg>  g»tis^mhAfD«iid 
httrkol  by  the  way — etitt  these  slight 
flaws  in  a  great  syitem^  my  free  critt-' 
eisin  flhall  scorn  to  dwell  on ;  and  I  will 


(thoagfa  it  itejr  be  dotibied>  pteh^ 
whether  the  dutributkm  of  shopa  xi 
not  tnore  convenient^)  bcrt  for  a  ^pncat' 
many  more  of  ^^oilx  puUic  dispositions^ ' 


vote  you  une^fHolled  in  gastronomic  ar*«  -   if  it  ware  not  that  =yoit  exeite  one's  in^^ 


rangement^  if  not  absolutely  uaexcep^ 
tionabk. 

Aprop99  to  the  kitdien^  bowevnr. 
SoDie  of  your  best  things  in  the  way 
of  ^^  riiow  places/'  at  Paris^  are  not  by 
any  means  those  that  you  make  the 


dignation  oonstantly,  by  claiming  a  trt- ' 
umph  for  them  which  t^iey  do  not  merit. 
FiVy  to  take  yoiir  Abattoirs,  for  in-* 
8tance-*the  position  of  i^dh^  beyond ' 
the  Ctty^  no  ooubt  is  wen  judged;  The 
bulls  limong  us  are  inconvenient  ai 


most  noise  about<    Your  HaUex,  (if*   Charing  Cross.    I  beHeve  they  hav^ 
that  be  the  proper  term  for  the  depots     the  grace  never  to  go  along  Pall  Mall, 


of  fish,  fruit,  and  poultry,) — your 
markets  are  the  most  convenient,  and 
the  most  worthy  of  a  great  city,  that 
I  have  seen*  There  is  a  very  fine  mar- 
ket held  in  the  great  street  of  Atft« 
werp,  and  curiously  regillated  and  con- 
noted toa  Up  to  a  given  hour  in  the 
day,  a  broad  street,  near  half  a  mile  in 
length,  is  covered  with  produce  {en 
vivr«sj)  of  eviery  de8criptton>  meats, 
vsgetaolea,  game,  and  thronged  with 
decuers.  At  the  sound  of  a  bell,  atone 
o'okM^,  all  business  ceases  to  a  mO' 
roent.  Buyers  and  s^ers  split  their 
differenees;  squadrons  of  fresn  brooms 
march  from  their  hiding-^places,  and,  in 
twenty  minutes,  not  a  remnant  of  fieh, 

nor  thefragment  of  a  cabbage-leaf,  lives  ■  chT  erudtr," ''  pestilence,"  and'''  filth," 
to  tell  what  was  doing  half  an  hoar*  that  we  have  in  England, 
before.  But  this  is  a  peculiar  featjdre  For  as  to  the  cruelty,  I  believe  yoa 
merely  (^arrangement;  the  Parismar^  roust  pass  for  that--^e  spare  very 
kets  have  circumstances  of  buikiiug  lit^,  certainly,  either  the  living  or 
nixmt  them,  and  greater  curiosities  m  the  dead.  For  the  pestilence,  it  baa 
merdiandize.  been  a  good  deal  doubted,  whether,  in 

It  is  a  fine  place,  that  great  square  times  of  infectious  malady,  our  hutch- 
that  forms  your  Fidi^market,  so  neady  ears  have  not  always  come  best  off, 
oovered  in  and  paved,  and  intersected 

Sits  hundred  water-coursesi  to  keep 
the  accumulation  of  slop  and  filth. 
Then  the  fish  in  which  you  deal,  of    as  another  of  your  famous  ''  public 


But  what  led  you  to  this  improve- 
ment ? — ^why  sheer  necessity.  What 
could  you  do  with  mad  oxen  in  your 
little,  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  but  get 
rid  of  them  ?  Why,  you  know,  you . 
would  have  been  ''  tossed"  on  market 
days  from  day-break  to  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  Yon  would  mrve  passed 
your  time  as  your  own  tmera^-dancera 
do,  three-fourths  of  it,  hanging  be-* 
tween  heaven  and  earth.  The  drove» 
of  cattle  must  have  nNirohed  with  a 
surgeon  (each)  and  two  undertakers 
in  its  rear,  to  provide  for  accidents! 
Therefore,  fin  this  case^  for  instance,) 
you  should  Dear  your  honours  meek- 
ly, and  not  talk  so  loud  of  the ''  aboder 


But,  for  the  disgust ! — a  truce  at  once 
to  your  delicacy,  if  you  please,  my 
friend,  and  make  way  for  mine,  just 


ponds  and  rivers,  though  not  so  good 
aseursat  the  table,  is  more  picturesque 
before  it  gets  there.  I  like  those  feng 
rows  of  wooden  troughs  and  tubs,  filled 
with  tench,  eels,  pike,  perch,  gudgeon, 
carp,  and  trout--all  splashing,  and 
swimming,  and  running  races  with  one 
another,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
their  summons  to  the  stew-pan.  Then 
your  Dames-  de  la  Halle,  are  Uie  finest 
females  in  Paris — a  bold,  showy,  heal- 
thy-hx^chig  race  oi  women — and  of  a 
rank,  too^  for  above  our  ladies  who 
sell  mackerel,  (to  whom,  in  my  igno- 
rance, I  had  assimilated  them.)  So^ 
again,  your  fhiit,  and  poultry,  and 
VQgetames,  make  a  gay  cUsplay  all,  as 
you  oeUeet  th^m;  and  I  could  give 
you'eredity  Mt  Mily  far  iheqt  markets^ 


institutions,"  the  **  Morque**  of  Paris, 
comes  to  my  memory. 

I  went  to  look  at  this  place  almost 
as  soon  as  I  came ;  for  a  ^lod  nuisance 
is  as  exciting  often  as  a  gi^er  spectacle  ; 
but  I  had  no  conception  how  good 
the  morfoe  reallv  was,  dr  that  it  could 
givetrttf  acoii/>,  who  had  seen  something 
of  the  unseemly,  here  and  there,  aU 
ready. 

My  man  went  to  reconnoitre  on  the 
Sunday  evening  before  the  Fde  ;  but 
there  were  no  subjects  in  exhibition*^ 
''  no  doubt  there  would  besome  in  the 
morning." — So  I  walked  down  *^  in 
the  motiriog,"  and  I  found  the  place 
out  some  yards  before  I  reachea  the 
door  of  it.  The  haBj  idddi  opened 
immMiatefy^inte  the  stftet^  was  lark, 
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confined,  aind  dirty;  and  there  was 
that  sort  of  damp  cUmminess  upon  the 
doors  and  wood  work  which  you  find 
in  butcheries,  great  kitchens,  and  tal- 
lew'-ihdters  shops,  in  England.  To 
the  right  hand  lay  «  narrow  stone 
staircase,  leading  to  the  abode,  over 
head,  of  the  Concierge,  or  keeper; 
who  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
halations considerably  worse  than  those 
of  an  hospital  dissecting-room.  Bound 
the  walls,  hung  coils  of  rcme,  black, 
soddened,  and  greasy ;  with  hooks  and 
pulleys  used  in  drawing  bodies  from 
the  river  Jind  elsewhere.  And,  to  the 
left  hand,  divided  from  the  iq^ectator 
by  a  dass  partition,  were  the  '*  sub* 
jeets'  exposed.    . 

.  There  were  three  men  to  be  seen 
on  the  day  that  I  was  there ;  all  taken 
at  different  points  out  of  the  Seine  ; 
and  their  appearance  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  water  with  which  they 
were  filled,  added  probably  to  tbe 
process  of  decomposition,  which  was 
commencing,  had  swollen  tbe  bodies 
to  near  twice  their  natural  bulk ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  in  his  life  must  have 
been  a  large  man,  presented  the  hu- 
man figure  under  a  new,  and  terrific 
aspect.  The  swelling,  irom  whatever 
cause  it  proceeded,  was  not  of  the 
stomach  or  abdomen  merely,  but  ge- 
neral— all  the  limbs  were  those  of  a 
giant.  The  flesh,  in  most  parts,  was 
of  a  dusky  green ;  but  the  features 
were  perfect,  and  might  have  been  re- 
cognised. I  can't  describe  to  you  the 
sensation  which  tbe  amazing  breadth 
of  this  corpse — joined  to  its  unusual 
colour,  produced  upon  the  eye!  It 
looked  like  a  huge  mishapen  statue, 
of  stone,  or  metal,  corroded  by  damp 
and  age.  The  other  two  bodies  were 
less  striking  ;  they  had  lain  probably 
fm  a  shorter  time  in  tlie  water ;  but 
the  Herculean  chest  of  the  tall  man  is 
before  me  still. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  figures  bung 
their  wretched  clothes,  all  peacem^l, 
apparently  as  cut  off  from  tnem.  Out 
of  tbe  windows  above,  on  the  side 
of  the  building  next  the  river,  some 
shabby  linen,  newly  washed,  but  ex- 
ceedingly illrcoloured,  was  drying; 
you  could  not  help  fancying  that  a 
part  of  the  Concierge  wamrobe  came 
out  of  the  perquisites  of  his  office.  I 
took  some  pains,  afterwards,  to  ascer- 
tain the  derivation  of  the  title,  Mor^ 
que,  whidh  this  place  bears,  but  could 
o^y  find  a  note  in  the  old  DicHon* 


wiire  EMfole-^"  Morgne-^k  little  gro- ' 
ted  room,  in  which  a  new  prisoner  it 
set,  and  must  continue  some  hours, 
that  the  gaoler's  ordinary  servants  may 
the  better  take  notice  of  his  face* 
The  whole  was  open  to  the  street ;    ' 
persons  walked  in   and  out  as  they 
went  by;    and  dogs  were  snuffing 
about,  evidently  attraoted  by  the  un- 
wholesome odour. 

•  The  Quartier,  however,  in  which 
the  Morgue  stands,  and  the  streets  of 
the  same  rank  on  the  far  side  of  the 
river,  are  to  me  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  parts  of  Paris.'  In  your 
streets  of  the  higher  class,  I  see  not 
much  beyond  a  town  inferior,  at  most 
points,  to  our  own ;  but  some  of  the 
meaner  and  older  ones,  say  those  be- 
hind the  Quai  des  AugvMins,  give  a 
notion  to  the  fancy  of  what  London 
might  have  been  four  centuries  ago. 
In  some  of  the  NtNrman  towns,  Rouen 
particularly,  this  impression  is  still 
stronger.  Oar  Richards,  Henrys,  and 
Edwards,  are  before  you  the  moment 
you  pass  the  gates  of  it.  The  ap- 
proaches to  Rouen,  both  fh>m  the  coast 
and  from  Paris,  the  latter  particular- 
ly, are  alone  worth  going  to  France  to 
see.  The- view,  by  moonlight,  of  the 
town  and  riva*,  from  a  hill  which  they 
call,  I  think,  Mont  St  Catherine,  you 
would  swear  that  the  Scottish  novel*^ 
ist,  whoever  he  is,  had  studied  from 
that  very  point.  The  town  itself  is 
still  more  curious,  especiidly  the  parts  '- 
near  the  Cathedral.  I  spent  half-^a 
day  in  wandering  about  an  immense 
inn  at  which  I  halted  in  the  Rue  de.f 
Carmea,  which  had  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  decay,  amazing  extent,  and  rude 
Gothic  architecture  about  it.  The 
house,  which  ran,  as  usual,  round  a 
court-yard,  seemed  never  to  have  been 
built  at  once,  or  up^n  any  fixed  de- 
sign, but  to  have  got  up,  a  room  at  a 
time,  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the  con- 
venience of  different  possessors,  in  the 
last  thousand  years,  had  suggested. 
There  were  gsorets,  with  their  walls 
five  and  forty  degrees  out  of  ^e  per- 
pendicular! And  strange  grotesque 
windows,  or,  rather,  loop-holes,  and 
monstrous  approaches,  meant  f<»r  stair- 
cases, serving  the  rats  to  run  up  and 
down  into  what  now  were  hay-lofts, 
lumber-rooms,  and  servants'  sleeping- 
chambers.  The  building  reacning, 
upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  to  nine 
stories  high ;  as  for  the  number  of 
apartments,  I  could  not  count  them  ; 
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but  it  was  a  day'«  jeuniey.tQ  go  from  as  fhe  men  are  aboitt  to  fire.'   I  Mr 

€me  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  another  story,  I  believe  by  the  samo 

So  Paris^  in  point  of  buildings  now  artist -^  a  female^   with    ner   child> 

standing;  diewsyouamuch  older  dty  thrown  dead  upon  a  rocky- shore  by 

than  London.    You  find  houses^  of  shipwreck.    Four  crows  sitting  upon 

which  seeing  th^  outside,  you  could  a  stone,  watch  the  bodies^  and  are  kept 

Vish  to  see  the  inside — a  curiosity  off  by  a  small  dog  who  still  survives, 

never  awakened  in  Russell  or  Bedford  The  snarl  of  the  spaniel  is  very  well 

Square.    The  sterling  romance  of  the  .  given  indeed ;  and  the  eye  of  the  prin« 

place  has  departed  with  its  bigotry  and  cipal  ci'ow  sdil  better.    It  says  du^ 

pride  of  Cathdic  regime;  but  these  tinctly — **  We  can  wait-»-In  a  little 

are  the  abodes  in  which  picturesque  while  I  shall  eat  you  also."    These 

doings  dwelt,  althougli  the  spirit  of  pictures,  with  a  small  one — a  painting 

their  beauty  lives  no  more.    You  weep  school — ^by  Horace  Vemet,  are  almost 

for  the  suppression  of  the  nunneries ;  the  only  buyable  ones  I  have  seen  oat 

but  the  garrets  of  Pigault  le  Brun  still  of  a  great  collection.    But  the  style 

remain — and  I  can  put  my  eye  at  this  does  not  seem  to  be  popular  ;  you  Lke 

moment  upon  the  identical  three-eor-  to  be  '^  great"  in  every tntng^— fine  hard 

nered  window,   through  which   my  outline ;  plenty  of  gaud j  colour,  and 

uncle  Thomas  penetrates  from  his  pa-  canvass  ten  feet  by  six,  is  all  the  rage, 

ternal  home  into  X\i<tgite  of  the  ohim-  Quackery— villainous  quackery  t-^ 

ney*sweeps.  you  do  exceed  us  certainly  in  that.    I 

But  I  am  wayward,  I  dare  say,  and  wont  talk  about  your  theatrei^  because 

fanciful — ^for  I  cannot  fall  into  a  great  there  is  so  much  in  them  that  cannot 

deal  that  passes  for  very  fine  here,  be  appreciated  by  a  foreigner ;  but 

Sculpture  is  out  of  my  line;  but  I  Marten,  the  bear  at  the  Jardin  des 

throw  away  a  little  money  now  and  then  Flantes,  is  to  me  the  first  comedian 

on  pictures ;  and  I  really  cannot  see  in  Paris.    I  have  always  thought  that 

how  you  can  mention  the  modem  artists  the  humour  of  animals,  and  particu- 

of  France  on  the  same  day  with  ours  larly  the  expression  of  their  counte- 

of  England.   What  is  there  in  David,  nances,  was  not  done  justice  to.  Mar» 

(who  seems  to  be  excessively  overra-  ten  is  magnjfique  I    The  stoical  obn- 

ted,)  or  in  Guerin,  (whom  I  often  like  tempt  wiui  which  he  regards  the  ur- 

better,)  or  in  Gerard,  comparable  to  chins  who  swarm  round  his  den  !— - 

West,  or  to  Sir  Thomas  Laurence?  The  grave  sedulousness  with  which  he 

Then,  fi)r  your  second-rate  people,  '*  addresses  himself  again  to  sleep," 

there  is  a  Mr  Horace  Vemet,  who  af-  in  spite  of  their  Montez,  Monsieur 

fects  to  paint  with  great  knowledge  of  Marten — Montez,  pour  vn  gateau  It- 

anatomy ;  and  I  find  a  whole  host  of  as  well  knowing  that,  from  such  a 

people  imitating  this  gentleman-— who  quarter,  no  gateau  is  likely  to  come, 

makes  his  figures  look  like  the  "  nerve"  And  then ,  when  a  respectable-looking 

and  *'  blood-vessel"  *'  subjects"  in  the  man  appears,  the  immediate  attention 

Medical  Dictionary.     Sometimes  he  and    compliance — the   prompt    obe- 

goes  a  little  farther  than  this,  and  puts  dience  to  the  En,  Montez  done,  mom 

a  sinew  or  two  in,  for  extra  grace,  of  a^i  I — ^giving  you  credit  for  the  apfde, 

his  own  ;  I  certainly  saw  an  Arabian  on  the  appearance  of  your  coat ! 

horse,  by  him,  which  shewed  more  Marten  mighf  have  been  bred  a 

''  points'  than  ever  any  single  quadru-  masta:  of  arts.    He  has  more  deport* 

ped  came  by  fairly.  ment  than  six  sheriff's  footmen  al- 

The  small  pictures  here — Tableaux  ready.    If  he  had  only  been  taught  to 

42&g«<^e^Ithink  they  call  them^  though  dance,  he  would  have  surpassed  the 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why — please  footman  who  is  at  this  moment  jn^c- 

me  best.     I  have  bought  a  picture  of  tising  a  cotillon  over  my  head,  with 

this  kind,  by  an  artist  named  Vif^neron  scrubbing  brushes  tied  to  his  feet,  in 

— ^thc  Death  of  a  Deserter — ^which  is  order  that  he  may  accomplish  himself, 

extremely  well  imagined.    The  conn-  and  scower  the  toom  at  the  same  time, 

tenance  of  the  soldier,  as  he  kneels'  He  deserves  a  grave  in  Pere La Chfiise's 

before  the  platoon,  is  very  calm  and  burying  ground,  which  is  the  only  real 

manly,  and  yet  highly  expressive ;  piece  of  landscape-gardening  about 

and  there  is  an  admirable  unconsd-  Paris ;  and  I  will  devote  to  him  one  of 

ousness  of  danger   about   a  poodle  those  wreaths,  such  ai  the  love-sick 

dog,  who  climbs  upon  his  an»  just  gurls  there  hang  upon  the  tomb  of 
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Afaelard  md  Eluwi^-Hniaii  as  resptoU 
Me  oetavos  tdl  us  al^wor«ii  by  lOi* 
vesn  for  the  loss  of  their  dear  mis* 
tresses ;  by  wives^  weeping  for  their 
Imsbands  slain  in  batde ;  and  by  pa* 
ftriots^  to  honour  the  brave  few  who 
have  bled  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
of  their  country ; — ^but  which,  in  plain 
truth,  (to  the  confusion  of  sentiment !) 
«re  scild  ^'  wholesale  and  retail''.by  the 
grave*digg€»'s  daughter  at  theenUrance 
o£  the  cnurch-yard,  ready  moistened, 
for  the  sensilulity  of  those  who,  in  their 
Sunday,  or  other  promenades,  may 
have  nts  of  the  pathetic  come  upon 
ihem. 

But  farewell !  because  writing  is  too 
tediouB  a  mode  of  argum^it,  and  be* 
cause  the  i^ility  of  the  gentleman 
above  stairs  becomes  too  decided  for 
me.  Don't  make  up  your  mind  en- 
tirely, as  most  disputants  do,  that^ 
where  we  difier,  it  is  my  ignorance 
(uid  not  your  absurdity)  that  speaks. 
For  tfaepeople  here,  remember—^ting 


JMtoordi,  E^.    Ifihtr.       E;©ee. 

ihat  Iftie  womm  are  not  handsome — ^I 
am  enchanted  with  them.  For  their 
earriigd  and  demeanour^  it  is  the  most 
delightful  in  ih«  world  ,*  fm  iheh*  sin^ 
verity— to  a  ])rudent  man— -one  way 
w  other,  that  ought  to  make  very  little 
difibrence.  Next  week,  Paris  returns 
to  town  ;  and  I  shall  then  present  all 
my  credentials,  and  go  industriously 
into  good  company  for  a  month.  By 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  make  no  doubt 
to  be  as  perfj^ctly  iBf<n*med  upon  all 
points  of  law,  religion,  or  polity,  civil 
and  military,  relating  to  the  country, 
as  I  am  upon  those  others  which  I  have 
enlightened  ^ou  as  to  in  this  letter.  If, 
then,  you  will  get  on  horseback  with 
me,  and  traverse  France,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Loire,  I  •am  yours ;  but 
a  longer  residence  in  Paris — unless 
sometning  venr  unexpected  turns  up 
in  the  patns  of  greatness-*-^ill  not  l:^ 
necessary  to  the  entertainment  of, 

Yours,  ' 

C.  £• 


« 
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NOTICE  OF  "  THE  VALIANT  SCOT,     AN  ANCIENT  ENGLIS^  DRAMA, 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  STORY  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 


Mb  North, 
It  may,  in  all  probability,  be  un- 
•known  even  to  you,  that  our  famous 
Scotch  hero.  Sir  Willinm  Wallace,  was 
introduced  upon  'Che  English  stage  so 
early  as  the  year  1637.  The  play  In 
which  his  acnievements  are  thus  cele- 
brated is  in  tk€  extremest  degree  rare. 
Indeed  I  do  not  believe  there  are  more 
than  three  comes  now  in  existence. 

It  is  very  hastily  and  inaccurately 
mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Drama- 
tical vol.  III.  p.  376  ;  but,  except  this 
notice,  I  have  not  met  with  any  re- 
foence  to  it  in  any  of  the  critical  worlds 
in  which  the  affairs  of  our  old  drama 
are  handled.    Although  abounding  in 
many  most  curious  and  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  antique  phraseology,  some 
of  which  might  be  applied  with  great 
success  to  the  elucidation  of  our  great 
pocts>  no  allusion  to  this  play  occurs  in 
the  Variomm  Shakespeare,  nor  in  any 
of  the  dramatic  works  edited  by  Isaac 
Reed  or  Mr  Giffoid. 
The  play  has  this  title-page : — 
.  THE  VALIANT  SCOT, 
By  J.  W.  Gent., 
London : 
Printed  by  Thomas  Hearper,  for  John 
Waierson  /  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
SIm^  in  l^ul's  Church- Yard,  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Crowne.     1637. 


And  then  follows  a  Dedication  to  tite 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  signed  by  ITiV- 
liam  Bowyer, 

I  am  unable  to  ofier  any  guess  as  to 
the  author,  though  his  initials  may 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  guide  some 
more  experienced  person  to  the  mark. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in 
this  play  is  the  Scotch  interspersed  in 
its  dialogue.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
earlier  attempt  to  introduce  this  dialect 
upon  the  stage,  unless  we  consider  Ben 
Jonson's  Pastoral  Drama  as  one ;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous that,  like  Ben,  the  author  of  thia 
drama  had  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland.  I 
suppose,  however,  he  was  a  native  of 
the  north  of  England,  since,  with  a 
few  occasional  exceptions,  his  Scotch 
is  spelt  so  as  to  give  it  a  ve^y  York- 
shire air.  I  do  not  allude  to  such  of 
his  characters  as  the  old  Friar ;  for  the 
studiously  antiquated  language  of  these 
is  evidentlv  a  transcript  (to  the  best  of 
the  author  s  power)  of  the  style  of  Ae 
^  old  Scotch  poets  and  chroniclers. 

Without  farther  preface,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  introauee  you  to  The 
Valiant  Scot.  The  play  op^is  at 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  where  the  Commia* 
sioners  of  the  English  King  are  assem- 
bled in  eouncil.  Of  these  Uie  elnef  are 
Haselrigge,  Thome,  Selby,  and  one 


Sir  Jeofft^  Witeaere,  a  iboHsh  old 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  (with  hit 
cierk,  Mattflr  Bolt)  ffiyes  occmmni  to 
most  of  the  mirth  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  custom,  this  tragic 
drama  is  here  and  there  emhellished. 
Thome  thus  addresses  the  Council : — 

Enter  Haslerioo,  Thorke,  Selbt, 
and  Sir  Jeoffebt  Wiseacee. 
Thome,  Fellow  colleagues,  since  it  hath 
pleased  our  king, 
Renownea  Edward,  of  his  speciall  favour. 
To  spheare  us  in  this  height  of  eminence, 
And  make  us  rulers  over  Scotland, 
Iiet*8  shew  ourselves  worthy  the  dignities 
Conferr*d  upon  us. 

.Seh  That*s not hy lenity; 
For,  howsoever  the  armed  hand  of  war 
Has  made  them  ours,  they  are  a  nation 
Haughty  and  fiiU  of  spleen,  and  must  be 

msasged 
With  straighter  reins  and  rougher  bitts. 

Thome*  Ahlas! 
I  ind  them  easie,  tractable,  and  mild ; 
Autority  may,  with  a  slender  twine. 
Held  in  the  strongest  head ;.— then  what 

needs  tyranny 
V9e  rein  or  bitt  ?    By  this  all  doubts  are 

dear*d~. 
lis  always  better  to  be  loved  than  fear*d. 
And,  by  your  leave.  Sir  Thomas, 
We  have  good  reason  to  defend  our  own. 
,    ScL  You  are  as  deer  of  danger,  and  as 

free  from  Toes 

Hat.  As  he  that  holds  a  hungry  wolfe 
by  the  ears. 
The  piindples  are  tnie^4rust  not  thy  trifi 
WUh  secrets^  nor  thy  vanatt  with  thy  Hfiy 
Sound  example  proves  it 

iSIr  Jeqf.  And  private  policy  confirms  it. 
I  eould  urge  reason  why,  shew  cause  where- 
fine,  and  qieak  to  purpose  whereby ;  but  my 
betters  are  in  place — I  know  them  to  be 
pKgnant ;  and  a  ready  wit*s  worth  aU. 
S^   For  our  own  safeties,  then,  and 
£nffland*s  honour. 
Let  us  not  h>se  what  our  king  hardly  wonne. 
Hoi,  To  that  effect  caUM  we  this  solemae 
meeting. 
To  whidi  we  have  summon*d  divers— 

ehiefly  Wallace, 
JmH  Sheri£fe  of  Ayr,  which  office,  though 

the  king 
ConfBrr*d  on  me,  the  haughty  Scot  thinks 

madi 
To  tender  up — Observe  his  insolence. 


Enter  Old  Wallace,  and  takes  hUptace. 

SeL  Presumptuous  groom  I  this  is  a  seat 
finr  eagles. 
And  not  for  haggards. 

O.  Watt.  Sdby,  *tisa«eat 
I  and  mv.  grandsite*s  srandsire  have  enjoy  *d 
And  hdd  with  woKshq> ;  and,  till  £dward*s 
hand 

y^L.  XVI. 
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Benove  me  from't,    Wallaes  will  sUll 

possess't. 
,   Sel  Proud  Wallace  dares  not    i 

O.  Wall.  Sdby^both  dares,  and  doe, 
And  must,  and  wilL  Though  subject  unto 

Edward,  . 
I*m  Sdby*s  equal,  both  in  birth  and  place. 
Though  in  mine  office  Edward  joyn'd  you 

with  me. 
He  never  made  you  raler  over  me. 
Hat.  You*ll  find  he  did.    Reade  that 
cemnusnen. 
And  tell  me  then  if  Sdby  or  yoursdf 
Be  Sheriffe  of  Ayr. 

O.  Wall,  {Reads,)  To  what  my  king 
commands 
I  humbly  bend,  resigning  on  my  knee 

ikneelt) 
Both  staffe  and  office.-— 
Selby.  {Taking  the  «(<^.>— -Which  dius 
Sdby  breaks 
Over  thy  beads  and  now,  proud  sir,  ac- 

Imowledge 
Bdby  your  ruler,  and  with  your  place  re- 
signs 
Your  castle  and  your  lands. 

O,  Wall  That*s  not  inscribed  in  your 
commission. 
What  the  king  has  given,  I  surrender.— 
For  my  lands,  they*re  still  mine  own. 
Were  purchased  with  the  sweat  of  my  dear 

ancestors; 
And  ere  I  lose  a  pde,  a  foot,  ay,  or  the 

smallest  turf 
A  siUy  Urk  may  build  on^I*!!  lose  Ufe ! 
Sel  At  vour  own  choice ;  dther  joai 
lands,  or  life  ; 
Or  both— 

O.  WalL  Or  ndther— Royal  £dward*s 
mercy 
Sits  above  ^by*s  malice. 

Sel  Surly  groom, 

Mercy*s  for  subjects :  by  wlutt  evidence. 
Charter,  or  service,  do  you  hold  your  land  ? 
O.  Wall.  Sdby,  by  none.    That  little 
whidi  I  had 
I  have  given  my  sonne,  a  boy  of  that  proud 

temper. 
As,  should  he  hear  thy  insolent  demand. 
Would  pluck  thee  fkni  thy  seat,  and  lay 

tny  head 
A  satisfiioion  at  his  father*s  feet 
But  heavens  forbid  it :    Sdby,  thus  it 

stands. 
Thou  hast  my  office,  and  my  sonne  my 
lands. 
Sel  He  must  shew  how  he  holds  *em. 
O.  fFott.  So  he  can. 
And,  Selby,  will  shew  evidence  fiuffident ; 
Mine,  my  deere  father*s,  and  my  grand- 

ure*s  sword— ~ 
He  wears  good  evidence  about  him,  Sdby, 
&c 


This  altercation  is  still  goinff  on 
with  unahated  spirit,  when  lo>  and  be- 
hold^ in  the  v&ry  nick  of  timey 

4  R  *     ' 
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SnUf  ¥omg  Bslbt  AImmJ^  ««I  #iM^ 
gaOoMlet  guarding  Peggie* 

T^tmg  Sdkg.  Marke  facr  t  oome,  Pcg> 
ymr  SeoMSsh  fine. 

Peggit.  yrhj  ifaild  I  hayd  my  BomOb 
fact  ?  my  ScottU  fiioe  is  ms  gade  as  yare 
Sogluh  lace ;  'tis  a  trae  Boottis  fiMS. 

y.  SeLl  kMw  'lit,  swvet  Peggy;  and 
because  'tis  not  a  picture  £nr  eTcry  painter 
to  diaw  Ibrth,  let  tins  eartalii  be  pkid  be- 
iwe  it* 

Peg.  Hangeyarefloii^psl  NaScottis 
woeman  is  asheamed  a  that  luke  the  mas- 
ter Painter abuifeguifes her.  Whare mua 
I  gangand  now  ?  Fay,  fay,  &y,  what  lossell 
am  1,  that  am  hnrrand  thus  till  and  fra 
with  swe^rds  and  wapins  ?  Why  mun 
backetd  mesn  gang  fencing  and  florishing 
about  me  ?  Am  I  your  May-game  ? 

K.  SeL  No,  p4^9  th'art  ray  prison- 
er ;  but  here's  thy  jail. 

iAttempting  to  embrace  her. 

Peg.  Are  yee  my  jaUor  ?  ^Vhat  kin  bin 
oa  to  the  hangman  senu*  you  ?  whare's 
ee  ?  Wba  is  Uiat  foule  loone  amang  you 
that  mun  be  my  hangman  ? 

Y.  SeL  Here's  no  man  here  your  hang- 
man, or  your  peg. 

Peg.  Miia  then  be  you  ? 

F.  SeL  Your  fHends  that  hold  you  only 
IB  bonds  of  loTe. 

Peg.  I  reckand  muckle  your  luife ;  fay 
upon  s&e  luife  !  The  aWd  fi^on  thief, 
luifimd  the  true  man's  fiiller,  as  you  luif- 
aod  mCi— 'I'de  rather  be  a  Scutchraan's 
-mbme^  then  an  Englishman's  waife,  and 
be  dreaTe  to  th'  kirke  with  belters. 

V.  SeL  Tell  me,  what  proud  Scot  loves 
thee? 
What  Scot  dare  touch  thee,  now  th'art 
Selbie's  ?— 

Peg.  Hang  thee  t 
Hang  thee,  mule  meazle'd  lowne, 
IVhat  ScuttSshman  darres  i^—guiff  my  luife 

understood  my  case. 
On  Gad's  dear  earth  you  sud  no  farder 

gan^; 
As  butdier's  kie  to  the  gruod,  he  sud  you 

bange. 
iS^cofti  GoOme.  AH  miUnesse  is  iBTaio, 

take  some  rough  course. 
r.  SeL  to  th*  church  !  Away  .'—I'll 

marry  her  there  by  force. 
Firtt  GattanL  Away  with  her ! 

Enter  Wallace,  Cummin  q,  and  Men- 

tzith—^Peoot  runs  to  Wallace. 

Sec.  Gdtt.  Yonder's  Wallace,  and's  true. 

Y.  SeL  The  deviE  and's  dambe  bee't, 
budge  not 

Peg.  O  my  luife  I 
These   Sotheme    Carks  mickle    wrang 

against  me  warcke. 
And  now  wad  force  me  gange  untill  the 
kirkd 


Aad  marry  Mby.— M^alhfce,   tty   Jo, 
■OIL 
r>  SeL  UnlMnd  that  beMHoom  prite. 

Pnmd  alate,  'lis  nine. 
WaUaee.  SUv«  I  th'art  a  villaia,  Selby. 
Y.  SeL  Are  you  so  brave  ? 
WaH  Looke  to  my  wench. 
Gumming  and  Menteith.  EjU'em. 
WalL    We  are  no  stares  to    die  by 
dozens. 

Y.SeL  Backf 

The  quarreTs  mine ;  and  if  one  single  Scot, 
Proud'st  of  your  swarme,  dares  answer  ma, 
step  forth ! — 
WaO,  Your  first  man  T,  sbf. 

Selby,  upon  thin,  reaucsts  (with 
great  propriety)  that  Wailaoe  anid  he 
may  be  left  to  settle  their  quarrel  thlus 
cum  solo.  An  the  rest  go  away  acoord- 
uigly^  aQd  the  business  is  soon  settled. 

Watt,  If  you  can  win  her,  weaie  her— 

She's  wholly  mine. 
Y.  SeL  She  is  ? 

WaU.  She  is.    Our  lasses  ai«  not  Eag- 
lish  common  I 
I'me  right  Scotch  bred,  till  dealksticktaa 
woman. 
F.  SeL  And  to  the  death  thoa  shalt;  B# 
more  but  this 
Thou  shalt  heare  from  me,  Scot. 
ITflW.  When? 
.  F.  SeL  InstanUy. 
Make  choice,-)-  sir,  of  your  weapon,  time, 
and  place. 
WaU.  This  whinyard. 
F.  SeL  This. 

WaiL  Our  swords  do  now  agree. 
And  of  one  length  and  scanifing.    Why 

should  not  wft— 
If  we  must  sn^eons  have  to-morrow,  or 

anon— 
I'st$  not  as  good  now  ?  'tis  Uie  En^ish 

£Mhion 
To  swaffger  it  oat,  and  then  drink,  and 

tl«n  fight. 
And  kill  in  cold  blood,  having  slept  sound 

all  night 
And  oftentknes  all  gash'd  the  seconds  lall. 
When  home  in  whole  skins  come  the  prin< 

dpaL 
So  about  words  the  lawyer  wrang^ingstands. 
And  loses  in  meantime  his  dittts'  landau 
F.  SeL  Dost  teach  me  fiencing,  too,  in 
thy  own  sdiool  f 
I'll  beat  thee,  or  be  beaten.  .  One  draws 
short  l»eatb. 
Watt.  1  fed  no  sicknesse. 
F.  SeL  Yet  th'art  neare  thy  death. 

Enter  Two  Gattantty  OoMiMOy  Men- 
teith.— ^Wallace  lotes  hit  weapon, 
let  Gatt.  At  it  so  hotly ! 
2d  Gail.  Kill  him.    'Tis  fiurc. 


*  i.  f  4  Say  now. 

f  In  the  copy  it  is  "  make  time^  sir,"  &£. 
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Edwaid's  crown, 
I*de  trample  on  no  enemy  wen  liee  4own« 
There if  tb*«ct  well,  purt. 

WafL  I'U4ie, 

Or  in  tbj  hearUblood  wash  this  iofymj. 

y,  Sei,  Mercy  on  my  soule.      .U)J4«.) 

Coming.  He*s  slain. 

Ment€ith.  Away ! 

WalL  Shift  for  yourselves ;  'twill  prote 
a  stormy  day.  (Exeunt*) 

In  the  next  scene  we  have  present 
the  King  of  England  in  council  at 
Westminster^  when  Haselrig  appears 
with  the  following  intelligence : — 
Hat.  Dread  SoTeraignel  Scotland  is 
infected 
With  a  most  dangerous  sur&t    It  breaks 

out 
In  strong  rebellion. 
Edw,  This  is  your  kingdome,  Bruce.. 
Bruee.  I  have  no  hand  in*t,  ^o*. 
Edw.  Shouldst  have  no  head. 

Did  we  but  think  it.  Who's  the  chief  ?      ' 
ffa*.  OneWana(«! 

A  fieUow  meanly  bred,  but  spj||rited 
Abov«  Meefe. 

Edw.  Some  needy  Borderer — 

How  Is  our  botome  parted?^— Is  their 

power 
Of  any  strength  ? — Bruce^^leary  powers 

for  France — 
If  we  but  thought  thee  touched  in't^^War- 

like  Percy, 
Beaumont,  and  Sebasdan,  fetch  him  in, 
Or  widi  a  second  and  mote  fataU  conquest, 
Ruine  that  stubbome  nation,  &c. 

Widkoe,  meantime^  infuriated  by 
the  imprisonment  of  Peggie  Graham^ 
determines  to  storm  the  castle  of  La- 
▼eroky  where  she  is  confined. 

{Laverock  is  the  spelling,  but  La- 
nark is  evidently  meant.) 

He  is  meditating  this  matter  aloud, 
when  Gumming  and  Menteith  over- 
bear him. 

WalL   Ijaverock  Castle  weares  but  a 

slender  bolt  of  brick. 
Conu  TuznM  mad  ? 
WaU.   And  say  the  moat  be  fifty  fa- 
thomes  deep^- 
Fifde  times  fiftie — say  it  reach  through  to 

heU, 
Wallace  will  swim*t. 

C«m.  Swlm*t !— Yes,  so  wilt  tfani«t  an 
oxe  into  an  eg- shell. 
And  rost  it  by  moonshine.  But  why  should 
Wallace? 
WaiL  Why  should  proud  Selby,  though 
hiafwwazd  son 


Were  justly  slain,  imprison  Peg? 
Poor  lambe,  she  is  no  murtheier. 

Com.  In  my  conscience,  she  nt'cf  d^ew 
weapon  in  anger  in  her  life^ 

Men.  Not  at  sharp,  X  think ;  but,  by 
your  leave,  'tis  thougnt  she  has  practised 
in  private,  put  Walhice  to  foB,  and  make 
him  be  at  ms  hanging  ward  many  a  thne 
andolu 

Haselrig  is  now  oome  bkck  to  Soot- 
land ;  and  present  in  his  oamp  with 
iiim  are  old  Selby,  Sir  Jeoffiivy  Wise- 
acre, and  other  £nslish.  It  has  been 
proclaimed,  that  unless  Wallace  sur- 
render himself,  Peggy  is  to  die  the 
death  forthwi^,  anoWallac^  gallant- 
ly resolves  to  save  )ier  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  safety.  With  this  view  he 
employs  her  father.  Sir  John  the 
Graham,  to  repair  immediately  to  Ha- 
selrig, and  arrest  the  execution  of  the 
lady. 

Has.   Is  it  by  generall   proclamation 
voiced, 
That,    but  proud  Wallace   yield.    Peg 
Graham  dies  ? 
Sir  Jeqff,  The  cryers  are  idl  hoarse  with 

calling  of  it. 
Old  Selby,  Though  in  her  cause  Selby 
has  lost  a  sonne. 
And  with  him  all  content ;  so  deer  I  tender 
The  peace  of  Scotland  and  my  soveraigne's 

good. 
As  give  the  traitouz  to  the  hand  of  law,  . 
And  with  her  life  take  thine. 

Sir  Jeqf.  .  Good  poUde  I 

Peg.  I  *  trowe,  ye  mean  not  WaUas ;  his 
devoire    . 
And  dowty  valour  merits  mare  repute. 
Nor  sike  fawe*)-  language. 

Graham.  A  fowle  traitour  I 

I  have  converst  with  Wallace  thrown  my- 

selfe 
Into  his  bosome,  mingled  thoughts  with 

him. 
And  find  him  neither  worthy  of  thy  love 
Nor  my  alliance. 

Peg.  Fay, 

Sa  not  sea,  my  bunny  Wallace  lui£es  me* 
Gra.  Yes,  as  a  politician  does  a  knave. 
For  his  own  ends.  Hearing  thy  death  pro- 

daim'd, 
But  he  come  in,  I  told  him  on*t ;  he 

smiled. 
I  urged  thy  love  and  constancy ;  stiU  he 

smiled: 
And  to  oonfirm't,  he  basely  has  cut  off 
All  his  associates,  and  given  up  himselfe 
Mliolly  to  me. 

Peg.  Hawd  there  for  cherrkie ! 


•  In  the  copy,  '*  aye  trowe.** 

f  Fawe^li  seems  doubtfiil  whether  this  be  for  filn  wJbuL 
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Ajkd  wad  yee  gire  him  to  your  faes,  that 

Hia  blood  to  your  protect  ? 

Here  WaUace  ia  brought  in  guard- 
ed^ and  ordered  to  prison  forthwith^ 
with  strong  assurances  of  being  exe- 
cuted ere  long.  Peggie  witnesses  this^ 
and  exclaims^  as  he  is  retiring  with  his 
guards^ 

. .   Peg.  Dear  Wallace,  tlioe  ane  shrude 
Hawd  not  our  bands,  wees  meet  in  yander 

cloud, 
Wbare  na  fell  Southern  nowther  can  ex- 
trude 
Nor  bar  us  fn  celestial  pulchzitude. 
'Aid  gange  thy  gate  till  heaven,  and  as  we 

&y. 
Like  turtle  dowes  weese  bill  and  find  gude 
play. 

Wallace  is  led  off,  and  so  the  First 
Act  concludes. 

The  second  presents  us  at  its  open- 
ing with  Wallace  Journeying  through 
a  wood  in  custody  of  an  English  com- 
pany. Some  of  nis  old  associates  lie 
in  wait  by  the  wayside>  and  rescue 
him.  He  is  of  course  full  of  the  de-  ' 
sire  of  reven^^  and  proposes  at  once 
to  march  against  some  of  the  English 
garrisons,  when,  behold,  an  old  friar, 
who  has  his  hermitage  in  the  wood, 
appears,  and  gives  him  advice,  in  the 
following  very  Archaic  style : — 

Friar  Gertrid,  Hied  Girtrid's  sawe— 
Theke  sword  shall  keep  in  mickle  aw, 
Tell  sotheme  folk — ^many  a  crie 
Fray  cradled  bams,  ere  be  sludl  flie ; 
Nurses  sighes  and  mothers  tears 
Shall  swill  the  clouds,  till  thy  awne  bkud 
Prove  false  thilk  crag*  sail  nere  lig  dead. 

Wall  ShaU  WaUace  Uve  tiU  his  owne 
bbud  prov»  false  ? 
Why,  that  can  never  be,  till  pidsey  age 
Hath  thrust  his  icy  fingers  through  my 

veins, 
And  frozen,  up  the  passages  of  bloud. 

Comm,  The  towneof  Ijavercke  peopled 
Only  widi  English  pride,  and  overjojred 
*WiUi  thy  sur^izall,  are  made  drunk  with 

mirth.-- 
Bonefires,  bels,  banquets,  and  the  devile 

and  all. 
Invite  our  swords  to  their  sad  funerall. 

WalL  Close  with  advantage,  put  your- 
selves in  armes. 
And  cease  their  fbrfeit  lives :  This  holy 

tnat 
ShaU  first  bestow  a  matnmoniall  band 
Of  our  united  love,  and  dien  my  Bitmtd^ 


Like  whiged  lightening,  shall  prepttr  a 

way 
To  Laverck*s  doom. 

Friar,  Nea,  marry,  stay  a  wheane. 
Dip  not  thy  winyard  in  the  weambe 
Of  Laverick*s  towfae,  for  giffihon  gange' 
Thonse  weark  thy  Uves,  friend,  mMcle 

wrang. 
Thouse  come  back  seafe,  but,  bame,  I  foar, 
Ise  never  bUnk  upon  thee  meare ; 
Kneel  tiU  thy  sire,  his  benuson  crave. 
Next  duty  bin  tiU  dig  her  grave ; 
Kisse,  kisse  thy  Peg,  for  wdl>a-neer*t- 
Those  amerous  twins  sail  nere  kiss  mare, 
TiU  in  Death*8  armes  they  kisse  :  thilke 

state 
Stands  writ  in  heaven,  and  seal*d  by  fate. 
JValL  Then  fate  dissembles  With  me  > 
This  the  second  time 
She  has  by  vision  sunmion*d  me  to  armes. 

iBxamt.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  cruel  EngUih 
murder  all  together  in  cold  blood  the 
Friar  Grertride,  Old  Wallace,  and  the 
lovely  Peg^  Graham.   Wallace,  hap- 
pens to  pm  through  the  furest  where 
this  butchery  has  taken  place,  alraost, 
immediately  afterward,  when  the  f<^ 
lowing  scene  occurs : — 
'  P^.  O  my  dear  WallaS,  for  the  luiv« 
waife, 
For  luive  of  awe  sawles,  and  thy  daying 

waife, 
List  to  my  latter  accens,  and  attend^ 
Of  all  thy  Joyes  the  deme  and  dismave 
end. 
JValL  Torture  above  endurance ! 
King  of  dreames,  dissolve  my  vision  f 
Peg.  Wallace  is  awake. 
Wail,  O,  if  I  be,  let  my  soule  nevtr. 
sleepe 
In  the  blest  bosome  of  my  ancestors, 
TiU  I  have  drawne  a  sea  of  purple  tears 
From  forth  the  bosom  of  the  murderers  f 
Deer  Peggie,  Father  Gertrid — which  way, 

where. 
How,  when,  what  meanes,  what  causeahall 

I  devise 
To  find  it  out,  and  venge  yovr  tragedies  ? 

Peg.  I*le  teach  ye  how, 
Selby  and  Haslerigg  byn  the  feU  bk>od- 

hounds, 
Whae  have  hunted  Uife  untiU  thUke  toyles 
of  death. 
Wall.  Are  they  tom*d  hangmen  ? 
Peg.  Religious  cries. 
Beauteous  entreats,  and  reverend  well-'a- 

wayes 
Could  not  winne  grace  or  favour         ■ 
-; Wallas,  revenge  my  death — 


•  Crd^--i.  e.  craig.     AngUce,  neck. 

+  WelUO'neet — i.  e.  most  probably  ^*  weU  an  year*'— an  ejaculation  of  precisely  the 
same  import,  as  welUa'day. 


Ai^d  for  a  fkvour  keep  my  hindmott  breath. 
WaiL  And  house  it  here ! 

While  TVallaee  continues  in  the 
same  storm  of  indignation  and  sorrow^ 
he  is  saluted  in  the  forest  hy  some  am- 
bassadors from  Edward,  who  bear 
that  Prince's  commands  to  hear  what 
Wallace's  complaints  are,  and  upon 
what  terms  he  is  willing  to  confess 
himself  the  vassal  of  the  English  king. 
Wallace  observes  that  there  is  one 
more  in  the  company  than  are  named 
in  the  commission,  and  discovering 
that  die  supernumerary  and  intruder 
is  Selby  himself,  he  instantly  has  his 
nose^cut  off,  and  his  eyes  dug  out,  and 
in  that  condition  he  desires  the  terri- 
fied embassy  to  reconduct  their  friend 
to  the  camp  of  their  prince.  Ere  they 
go,  he  has  them  all  treated  in  the  same 
style: — ^And  then,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting,  our  hero  himself  resolves 
to  put  on  a  disguise,  and  venture  into 
die  said  camp  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, in  order,  as  he  says,  tnat  he  may 
see  what  impression  the  appearance  of 
the  maimed  and  mutilated  envoys 
creates :  but,  in  realitv,  no  doubt,  that 
he  may  pick  up  a  little  intelligence  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  invaders.  He 
enters  ere  long  ^'  like  unto  a  halting 
souldier,  on  wooden  stumps,"  and  has, 
as  might  be'expected,  the  luck  to  meet 
on  his  journey  the  objects  of  his  late 
atrocious  attentions.  The  dialogue 
that  ensues  between  the  *^  halting  sol- 
dior"  and  '*  Glascot  blinde"  is  not  the 
least  amusing  thing  in  the  play.  He 
offen  himself  as  their  guide  in  these 
terms  :^- 

Make  me  the  thriddman,  and  here's  a 
buuiy  noyse  of  fidlers  to  gang  fra  wine- 
house  to  wine-house,  a  blind  harper,  a  mute 
cofflet,  and  an  old  Scotch  bagpipe  wome 
to  the  stumpei. 

He  is  accepted :  and,  by  and  by,  the 
ncwie  are  arrested  by  some  English 
soldiers  going  their  round — ^whereupon 
ensues  tf  deu  of  fun  in  the  same  vein 
— "  I'm  blind,  indeed,"  says  the  blind 
brother  of  die  trio.  ''  Conduct  us  to 
the  Lords  in  the  English  camp  ■  ■" 
— "  How  ?  Lords  ?"  replies  Bolt  the 
justice's  clerk — *^  are  you  ladies,  diat 
you  longso  for  lords  ?"  And  another  of 
the  party  keeps  up  the  ball  thus :— • 
''  What  ?  do  you  take  us  for  gulls  to 
go  tell  the  Lords,  Here's  a  dumbe  man 
would  speak  with  'em — What  are  you? 
Come,  halt  not.  Let's  not  find  you  in 
two  talety  y'are  best." 
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WdUaee.  Ice  a  Scotehmao,  ih;  ye 
shall  neere  find  me  in  twa  tales. 

BoU>  A  Scotchman,  sir  ?  Do  you  know 
where  you  are,  sir  ? 
Your  blew  bonnet  on  before  an  English 

scull? 
Whereas  your  leg,  sir,  when  an  officer 
spotks  to  you  ? 

WalL  My  leg,  sir,  is  not  in  my  galli- 
gaskins and  slop,  as  3rouTS  is.  Ize  a  pure 
Scotch  souldier  out  at*heeles,  and  a!m  ebd 
to  bestirr  my  stumpes,  [and]  guide  these 
gude  men,  yare  wranoed  countrymen,  wha 
that  fawse  trajrtor  Wallace  has  misnsand 
in  sike  wise. 

Omnet,  Wallace !  Oh  slave ! 

BolU  I  shall  live  (fellows  in  arms  out  at 
elbows)  to  give  fire  to  my  piece  with  a  burnt 
inch  of  match  made  of  that  rascal's  fat  of 
mawegut. 

Wall.  By  mv  saule,  sir,  I  wa^  I  might 
come  to  the  making  of  sike  a  match. 

BoH.  Here's  my  hand,  because  thou 
sayest  so.  Thou  shalt  be  by  when  I  make 
him  give  fire  to  my  toudihole,  &c. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  act  we 
find  ourselves  upon  a  rockv  and  deso- 
late part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wiseacre  and  Bolt,  walk- 
ing for  their  diversion,  have  just  wit- 
nessed a  shipwreck,  and  been  so  handy 
as  to  pick  up  one  trunk  of  silver  coin> 
and  another  of  gold,  from  amidst  the 
confusion  of  barrels  and  boxes  littered 
along  the  sand.  Sir  Jeffrey,  on  ex- 
amining his  share  of  the  booty,  makes 
the  pertinent  observation,  that  the 
Scottish  sea  is  '^  more  rich  and  more 
fiit  than  the  land."  To  this  Bolt  re- 
plies. 

So  it  had  need,  for  the  land  looks  with 
a  leane  payre  of  cheekes.  Yet  it  has  an 
excellent  stomach— it  digests  anjrthing. 

Sir  Jeo,  Then  'tis  like  the  sea,  for  all's 
fish  that  comes  to  net  there. 

BoU.  I'll  tell  vou  the  mystery  of  that. 
lA)ok  what  mouths  gape  at  land — the  sdf* 
same  gape  at  sea.  All  the  land  is  one  kiog« 
dom,  and  all  the  sea  another. 

Sir  Jeo.  And  people  in't  ?•— « 

BolU  And  people  in't,  (right  worshtp.i 
ful;)  but  they  all  go  wetshod.  As  there 
are  good  and  bad  here,  so  there  are  good 
and  bad  there— gulls  here,  guUs  there.  As 
great  men  here  eat  up  the  lltde  men,  so 
Whales  feed  upon  the  lesser  fishes. 

Sir  Jeo,  Belike,  then,  the  watery  com* 
monwealth  are  ill  eovem'd  ? 

BoU.  No,  braveW ;  for  heroical  Hector 
Herring  is  King  of  Fishes. 

Sir  Jeo.  So? 

BoH.  Rich  cobs  his  good  subjects  who 
at  Yarmouth  lay  down  their  lives  in  his 
quarreU.  Swordfish  fud  Pike  are  hb 
Guard 

Sir  Jeo.  On! 

Bolt.  Fresh  Gods  the  GaUants,andSweet 
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SliDper  the  Knkhtef  Whitiiig  Moept  the 
LodiH  «Dd  mCe^wliite  Muasdt  the  Wait. 
inMHitlewomcfi. 

iSir  Jeo,  Dangeroos  meat  to  take  too 
mufho^ 

JMt.  But  who  the  Pages  ? 

Sk-JcQ,  ShzinqM. 

B^L  No,  no,  uTf  Pervinhks  are  the 
PMes^Perwinkles. 

Sir  Jeo,  No  Justices  among  them  ? 

BoU,  Yes,  Sir  Jeffery,  Thornebacks  are 
the  Justices,  and  Crabs  the  Constables; 
whom»  if  you  butter  Vith  good  words,  'tis 
passing  meat  at  midnight. 

Sir  Jeo.  Ah,  ha  I 

Bolu  Dogfish  ate  Jajlcn^,  and  Stock- 
fish the  poorc  comm<m  people. 

Sir  Jeo,  Indeed  they  live  hardly. 

BoU.  But,  sir,  they  are  beatent  too't.,.. 
Then  have  you  wet  Eeles  for  Whores,  and 
great  Oysters  for  Bawds. 

Sir  Jeo.  Why  great  Oysters  Bawds  ? 

Bolt  Because  for  the  most  part  they  be 
stewed. 

Sir  Jeo.  Very  good ! 

BOII0  XiasUy,  because  no  kingdom  can 
stand  without  Laws,  and  where  Law  has 
her  eynei,  there  Lawyers  and  Pettifoggers 
swarme,  therefore  the  Lawyers  here  are 
sharks,  and  Gudgeons  their  poore  Clyents. 

This  luculept  dialogue  f  which  the 
reader  may  permit  himself  to  smile 


CPea 

Wallace  i«  ohllged»  neTortheles^  to 
put  up  with  the  rear.   The  Soote  are, 
as  might  be  expected^  womsdhf  the 
English  assailants^  and  saved  from  ut- 
lef  ruin  ofily  by  the  tardy  appearance 
of  the  sulky  hero<  The  famous  inter* 
view  betwaen  him  and  Kdbert  Bruce 
(the  interview  which  decided  ulli^ 
mataly  the  iate  of  Scotland)  is,  by  a 
poetic  Ucense,  made  to  occur  in  the 
midst  of  this  battle,  where  the  two 
chiefs  stand  speediifying  to  each  otlier 
Hke  (Grlaucus  and  DiomecT  discussii^ 
dieir  pedigrees  in  the  Iliad.  The  bat- 
tie,  in  short,  is  a  drawn  one ;  and  we 
have  King  Edward  carowung  JoUiiy 
all  the  night  after  in  company,  as  it 
would  seeoa,  with  his  whole  host- 
rather  an  extensive  puUie  meeting. 
Bdt,  the  elwkly  wit,  is  apparently 
seated  very  near  the  King's  own  per- 
son, when  his  Majesty  takes  the  o^ 
pcNTtunity  of  asking  where  his  mast» 
Sir  JefiVey  is  ?    Bolt  relies  thai  he 
was  shot,  and  adds,  that  he  wonders 
he  himself  wcs  not  shot  hef^e  him. 

King,  Why,  pr'ythee'  ? 
Bolt.  MTiy,  because  my  knight's  name 
being  Wiseacre  and  mine  Bolt ;  and  yon 


ap- 
in- 


is  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Wallace,  pw^ded  by  King  Edward ;  and,  in- 

who  is  sinmng  to  himself  in  the  back  ^^>  •^"^s  to  have  been  so  by  the  au- 

ground.    Bolt  says  it  is  '*  some  fal-  ^^  ®^  *^®  ^J>  s»«e  it  is  now  obvi- 

coner  teaching  his  hawk  pricksong ;"  ^^  **""*  ^"  ''wis  named  a6  ova  for  the 

but  the  English  wijts  are  soon  unde-  ■•^  ^  ^^  introduction.    The  King 

ceived,  and  are,  of  course,  eased  of  »<>w  inquhresof  Lord  Cliiferd  howthe 

their  portmanteaus  by  the  illustriofis  EngHsh  had    fought  that    day— (it 

hero  c^  Scotia.  The  whole  of  the  third  ««««»,  indeed,  to  be  high  time  that 

act  is  occupied  with  the  same  sort  of  ^^  should  inquire  as  to  this  matter)— 

foolery.  *nd  is  answered  that  they  fought  Well, 

In  the  fourth  we  have  higher  mat-  ^"^  *^**  ^^^V  would  have  made  a  grand 

ters.    Wallace  joins  the  Scotch  army,  J^^  complete  victory  of  it  had  there 

headed  by  Grimsby,  Gumming,  and  ^^^^  ^®  Wallace— concluding  thus 

other  great  lords.  He  is  received  with  gallantly:— 
three  cheers  by  the  soldiery,  but,  on 
demanding  his  place,  is  ordered  by  the 
generals  to  chai^  in  the  rear  rank-*--a 


fM^posal  which  he  rejects  with  high 

Bcom. 

Were  I  to  hunt  within  the  wildemesse 

A  herd  of  tigers,  I  would  scorn  to  cheat 

My  ^ories  from  the  sweat  of  others*  brows. 

By  encountering  the  fierce  beasts  at  second 

hand, 
When  others*  strength  had  tamed  'em. 

Let  me  meet 
The  hon,  beipg  new  rowzed,  and  when  his 

^es 
Sparkle  with  flames  of  indignation, 
iha*  not  in  the  academic  of  war 
So  oft  read  lectures  chief,  now  to  come  lag ; 
I'll  ha*  the  leading  of  the  van,  or  none. 


Sir,  you  shall  give  me  leave  to  drink 

a  health 

To  all  the  valiant  Scots 

King,  Clifford,  I'll  pledge  Aee— give 

me  my  bowle. 
CUJl  Sir,  I  remembered  Wallace  ia  my 

draught 
Ming.  I  did  aot  So  this  eup  were  Wal* 

lace*  skull, 
rde  drink  it  full  with  bloud,  &c  &c.'&c 

The  act  concdudes  with  a  trumpeter 
being  sent  in  by  Wallace  to  challenge 
the  English  King,  host  to  host,  hun- 
dred to  hmidred,  fifty  to  fifty,  or  one 
to  one :  a  cartel  which  is  rejected  even 
over  a  second  bowl ;  while,  at  the  same 
time  a  prochimation,  offering  twenty 
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ihousand  crowns  for  Walkoe's  head» 
18  suggested,  and  carried  by  a  great 
show  of  hands. 

Act  V. — ^Menteith  and  Gumming 
converse  together  on  the  sufeject  m 
this  proclamation,  and  at  last  make  u^ 
their  minds  to  betray  tlie  Hero.  He, 
meantime,  has  sundry  extraordinary 
fbrewamings,  all  of  which  he,  after 
the  manner  of  all  heroes,  n^ects  to 
act  upon.  For  the  sake  of  the  broad 
Scotch  of  the  ghosts,  and  the  coolness 
of  the  ghost-seer,  I  shall  extract  a  bit 
of  this. 

Enter  the  Fryer*i  (GEttTiiin*s)  Ghott. 

Wait.  Ha! 

If  what  thou  seemest  thou  aii^  step  f69* 

ward — speaks*- 
I  have  fiiced  more  horrid  tenor. 

.   Fryer's  Ghost,  Whare  do*8t  gang  ? 
Wall.  Whaftthattoihee$      [!  !  !  ] 
Fry,  Thouse  not  lestand  lang ; 
Twa  wolves  will  sucke:  1I17  blnid«  by  die 

third  night. 
I  charge  thy  tawle  meet  mine ;  thy  death 
is  dight. 
WaU,  Thou  art  a  lying  spiritr — &«. 
Farther  down  we  have — 

EnUr  Old  Wallace  hU  GhM, 

Wbereon  Sir  William  says: — 

Tliat  eye  hath  shot  me  throw,  woundes 

me  to  death : 
I  know  that  face  too  well;  but  'tas^  M 

ghasUy, 
111  rather  with  my  nayles  here  dig  my 

grave, 
Than  once  more  behold  thee.— 

[Exit  Ghott. 
Part  from  me,  vext  spirit — ^my  bloud  tumes 

to  water !— i 
I  beseech  thee,  afiright  me  not it's 

gone ! 
Enter  Peooie*s  GhotU 
Peg,  Alacel   Scotland,  to  wham  salt 

thou  oomplayn^— 
Alace !  -fra  mourning  wha  sail  thee  re- 

frayne  ? — 
I  thee  beseekand,  for  him  dyed  on  tree. 
Come  not  near  Bruyce,  yet  Bruyce  soil  not 

hurt  thee— 
Alace,  alacel  no*roaii  caft  stand  ^ga^t 

fate.— 
The  dampe  dew  fra  the  heaven  daesgya  to 

faw, 
I  to  my  rest^nun  gange  erethe  cock  crawe. 

[Exit, 
WaU,  It  was  my  wife— What  boiror 

meet  I  hear  ? — 
No  armour  in  the  world  can  hold  out 

feare. 
An  this  is  to  dissuade  Wallace  from 
going  to  Glasgow  Moor,  where  he  had 


aj^pcHnl^  to  hare  a  private  meeting 
with  Bruce ;  and,  of  course,  Wallace 
does  nol  cbange  his  plans.  He  is  be- 
trayed by  Menteith — thoush  we  have 
notning  of  the  turning  of  the  ban- 
nock. 

Bruce,  in  the  mettntune,  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape  from  Edward's 
camp,  nas  to  Sblidt  the  aid  of  a  poor 
Scotch  soldier,  who,  granting  what  is 
asked,  ejaculates — 
O,  my  poote  wrofiged  country !  Pardon 

me.  Heaven, 
And  with  a  featl)er  j^cfeed  from  Mercie*s 

wing, 
Bttsh  off  the  pwple  ^^,  that  else  would 

gro# 
like  freoUes  on  my  8«nl ! 

Menteith,  boweter,  and  Wallace, 
Ids  priscmer,  make  thiir  appearance  in 
til*  Ei^lish  Gsmp  ere  Bruce  is  enabled 
to  leave  it.  The  moment  Wallace's 
mi—cknage  related,,  in  order  that  he 
may  speak  in  hisoWli  defence,  he  turns 
rMind  on  his  betnsyd-,  and  kills  him 
with  omeJbhwcfhU  fist.  King  Edward, 
without  ddbj,  pasaeaSentence  of  hang- 
ing and  drawing  on  Wallace;  and 
CunMbing,  demiteding,  now  that  Men- 
teith is  &«tdy  the  whole  of  the  20,000 
crowns,  receives,  at  the  same  moment^ 
a  stab  in  thC  heart  from  the  dirk  of 
finioe,  (aboldishaitticipation.)  Bruce, 
bending  before  the  knee  of  Edward, 
does  bomiige,  and  ii  proclaimed  King 
of  Soodans;  a»d soends the  play :  the 
whole  of  these  last  inatters  being  dis- 
cussed in  theiqpace  of  about  four  pages. 
It  wbuld  be  imhr  absurd  to  enter 
upon  any  formal  criticism  of  such  a 
piece  as  this;  At  the  same  time,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  are  pro- 
bably 8  great  many  of  your  readers, 
who,  like  myself,  more  or  less,  enjoy 
anything  in  the  shape  of  an  unknown 
old  English  drama ;  that  there  are  oc- 
casional flashes  throughottt  this  dra- 
ma, both  of  the  peeiiliaf  poetry  and  the 
peeuHar  humours  of  ottt  old  stage ; 
and  that  It  is,  at  dl  events,  a  matter 
of  some  curiosity,  to  see  how  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Stuarts,,got  timmgh  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  any  attempt  to  represent 
upon  the  English  theatre  such  a  colli- 
sion of  characters  and  interests  as  that 
of  which  I  have  a^rdedyou  these  few 
gfimpses. 

I  am,  Sir^ 
Tour  ob^lient  servant, 
H.M. 


Npw  Chrutmai  Cmrol,  C^^c* 

NSW  CHM8TMAS  CAftOL. 

By  the  EUrick  Shepherd. 

Thsn  fy  let  us  a'  to  labsenbing^  ^ 

Sinoe  siller  is  uo  worth  a  pladk. 
And  the  pence  in  the  kist  tnat  lay  mouling; 

Will  be  tarn'd  into  pounds  in  a  crack. 
With  our  scheming,  and  steaming^  and  dreaming^ 

Can  no  cash-burden'd  Joint-Stock  be  found 
To  fill  the  auld  moon  wi'  whale  blubber. 

And  light  her  up  a'  the  year  round. 

Now  thieves  will  be  nabb'd  by  the  thousand  ; 

And  houses  insured  by  the  street ; 
And  share-^holders  will  scarcely  know  whether 

They  walk  on  their  heads  or  their  feet. 
The  Celtic  will  soon  compass  breeches ; 

The  shoe-blade  will  swagger  in  pumps ; 
And  phrenologists  dub  for  old  perukes. 

To  cover  their  assinine  bumps. 

Aladc,  fbr  our  grandfathers  musty. 

Of  such  onfloings  ne'er  did  they  dream ; 
Soon  our  JocSaea  vnll  bizz  out,  at  gloaming, 

To  court  their  kind  Jennies  by  steam ; 
And  the  world  shall  be  tum'd  topsy-turvy ; 

And  the  patients  their  doctors  will  bleed ; 
And  the  dandy,  by  true  gravitation, 

ShaU  go  walti  on  the  crovm  of  his  head. 

Then  f y  let  us  a'  to  subscribing, 

And  build  up  a  tower  to  the  moon ; 
And  0et  fou  on  the  tap,  and,  in  didfing. 

Dad  out  the  wee  stars  wi'  our  shoon ; — 
Then,  hey  hi  de  ray,  fal  de  rady. 

Let's  see  a'  how  proud  we  can  be. 
And  build  ower  a  brig  to  j^kaldy. 

And  drown  a'  the  French  in  the  sea ! 


KBW  YBAA's  CHAUNT. 
BY  Ma  aECaSTARY  MULLION. 

AniBU'-^adieu  to  lubberly  sorrow, — 

Drain  your  glasses,  no  heeltaps  leave ; 
Vicars  tipple  on  Satimlay  eve,  and  the  morrow 

Twang  through  their  noses,  and  smile  in  their  sleeve 
And  shim  we,  my  merry  men,  chicken-hearted. 

Faint  at  the  tipple,  and  boggle  queer  ? 
Here's  to  the  rest  of  the  yeardeperted. 

And  here's  to  joy,  and  the  opening  year ! 

'TIS  only  whigamore  fools  and  asses. 

That  Sorrow  can  thump  over  buff  and  blue ; 
But  loyal  lieges  empty  their  classes, 

And  stand  to  the  bowl,  and  their  country  true. 
A  fig  then,  heurties,  for  whining  and  pining ; 

A  f^  for  Time,  and  its  tear  and  wear. 
It  finds  us  still  as  bang-up,  and  shining. 

And  shall,  we  hope,  yet  fbr  many  a  year ! 
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Out  upon  time— och,  the  days  are  aver. 

When  love  in  this  heart  it  pla/d  pit-a-pat ; 
But  no  charm  in  my  phiz  now  can  maids  discover, 

Mv  cheek  is  as  brown  as  ODoherty's  hat : 
Yet  nere  is  a  substitute,  neat  and  nappy. 

To  banish  blue  devils,  and  welnome  cheer  ; 
May  he  o*er  the  jug  who  disdains  to  be  happy. 

Be  away  to  the  moon  e'er  the  next  New-year ! 

Then  here's  to  the  health  of  the  wise  and  witty  ; 

And  here'6  confusion  to  fools  and  knaves  ; 
The  helpless  bodies,  our  foes,  we  pity  ; 

And  drink  botheration  to  demagogue  slaves ; 
Let  radicals,  rascals,  and  whigamore  asses^ 

Never  be  deem'd  worth  a  sneeze  or  sneer. 
While  we,  jolly  Tories,  oau  empty  our  glasses. 

And  sing  hip— hurrah,  boys,  a  Haj^py  New-year ! 


FAREWELL  TO  TWENTY-POUR. 
BY  DELTA. 

Fare  thee  well,  then.  Twenty-four, 

The  latest  of  thy  days  are  come ! 
Fair  water  in  the  china  pour. 

And  add  the  golden  rum. 
Nor  wanting  be  the  fragrant  lime. 

Nor  snow-white  lumps  of  sugar  dear. 
So,  as  we  triumph  over  Time, 

We'll  bail  the  coming  year  ! 

Yet,  where  are  they,  the  loved — the  lost — 

Oh  where  are  they,  the  young — the  glad  ? 
On  Life's  rude  ocean  tempest-tost. 

Or  in  the  ehurcfayard  bed. 
Closed  are  the  eyes  which  sparkled  bright. 

The  hearts  arc  still'd  in  nlence  drear. 
That  might  have  throbb'd  with  ours  to-night. 

To  hail  the  coming  year ! 

Alas— «las !  why  should  we  mourn 

O'er  mellow  pleasures  which  have  been 
Could  sorrowing  make  the  past  return. 

Or  bring  the  vanish'd  scene — 
Could  sighs  restore  whom  we  deplore. 

The  foreign-far  should  now  be  here. 
And  voices  join  with  thine,  and  mine. 

To  hai>  the  coming  year ! 

Then  far  from  us  scowl  sullen  Care — 

And,  as  yon  stars  more  brilliant  seem. 
When  fhxst  is  in  the  moonless  air. 

And  ice  upon  the  stream  ; 
So,  let  us  cope,  in  buoyant  hope. 

Yea,  brave  all  ills  with  dauntless  cheer,  * 
And  trust  to  meet,  in  friendshipsweet. 

For  many  a  coming  year ! 
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"  THE  THING  WHICH  HATH  BEEN  IS  THAT  ALSO  WHICH  SHALL  BE." 


Solomon. 


We  were  quite  in  earnest  when  we 
spoke,  some  time  ago,  of  having  ter- 
minated this  series  of  papers.  We  now 
find,  however,  that  this  must  not  be. 
We  find  that  the  enemies  of  the  cha- 
racter and  of  the  greatness  of  England 
will  not  be  silent — Ihat  no  reasons, 
either  of  justice  or  of  humanity,  or  of 
prudence,  have  weight  enough  to  make 
them  sit  in  quiet  even  for  one  single 
day — that  their  meetings  are  as  full  of 
madness,  and  their  press  of  malice,  as 
they  ever  were — that  Parliament  is 
about  to  be  again  tormented  with  their 
obstinate  ravings — that  Government 
is,  and  is  to  be,  repaid  for  every  con- 
cession, for  every  exertion — short  of 
the  sum-total  of  that  which  the  utmost 
imbecility,  and  the  utmost  hypocrisy, 
have  combined  to  demand — with  no- 
thing but  contempt,  insult,  scorn.  We 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  and,  so  find- 
ing it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  what 
in  ,us  lies  towards  the  exposing  of  that 
abject  ignorance,  that  pitiable  folly, 
that  fearless  impudence,  and  that 
base  dishonesty,  by  the  protracted, 
however  unnatural,  union  of  which 
strange  elements,  some  of  the  highest 
interests  of  this  country  are  already 
placed  in  danger,  and  by  which,  un- 
less decomposed  or  neutralized  by  some 

wholesome  chemistry,"  these  inte- 

ts  MUST,  at  no  very  distant  date, 

utterly?  4estroytfd. 

This  empire  is,  in  our  time,  assailed 
at  man]r  different  points  ^  two  differ- 
ent factions,  two  factions  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  principles  and  character — the 
Liberals  and  the  Saints.  The  one  of 
these  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Church,  and  all  but  the  avowed  ene- 
my of  Religion.  Its  leaders,  also, 
are  never  weary  of  sneering  at  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  as  it  exists— 
we  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  sneering  at 
particular  points  of  it,  of  labouring  to 
produce  reform  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar matters,  no  matter  whether  of  real 
or  of  fancied  abuse — ^but  of  sneering 
at  the  fabric  as  a  whole,  and  endea- 
vouring to  pave  the  way  for  a  repub- 
lican revolution^  Their  eternal  lauda- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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as  compared  with  their  parent  coun- 
try, and  the  open  avowed  sympathy 
and  co-operation  which  thev  lend  to 
all  the  schemes,  no  matter  how  wild, 
and  all  the  exertions,  however  wicked, 
however  absurd,  of  all  the  enemies  of 
Monarchy  and  Christianity  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world — these  are  plain 
thin^,  which,  being  before  the  eyes  of 
us  ail,  would  render  any  lengthened 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  views  and  feel- 
ings of  this  party  worse  than  idle.  It 
is  lamentable,  but  true,  that  the  Whigs 
have  all  but  ceased  to  exist  as  an  ac- 
tive Opposition,  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament.  It  is  certain  that  the  men 
who  at  this  day  are  chiefly  before  the 
public,  whether  as  Opposition  speak- 
ers or  as  Opposition  writers,  belong  to 
this  new  faction.    Its  orators  are  the 

gersonal  insidters  of  their  King ;  its 
eroes  are  soldiers  false  to  their  trust, 
disgraced  and  degraded ;  its  legislators 
are  pedlars.  It  is  at  open  war  with  the 
spirit  of  England.  Everv  wise  man  in 
the  country  understands  its  folly— 
every  gentleman  despises  its  mean- 
ness. 

The  other  party  are  the  heirs  of 
much  of  the  religioui^>  but  happily  not 
as  yet  of  the  pditical,  fanaticism  of  the 
17  th  century.  In  general  feeling  as  to 
political  matters,  t£ey  are  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  others,  as  in  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  principle,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, and  in  personal  purity  of  life 
and  manners.  They  have  done  good 
service  in  many  respects  to  their  coun-  . 
try ;  they  have,  upon  the  whole,  stood 
her  fast  Mends  in  the  day  of  peril ; 
their  influence  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  as  yet  favourable,  even  in  regard 
to  her  churdi.  But  they  have  b^;un 
to  be  much  too  powerful,  even  as  a  reli- 
gious party ;  and,  above  all,  they  have 
b^;un  to  turn  their  religious  influence 
altogether  away  from  its  proper  ob- 
jects. The  well-being  of  the  State,  in 
a  word,  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
example  they  have  recently  set  of  using 
their  fanatical  esprit-de'Corps  as  a^is- 
tinct  and  independent  engine  for  pur- 
poses purely  political.  This  is  an  evil 
which  must  be   checked,  otherwise 
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things  will  necessarily  proceed  in  their 
natural  coarse,  and  thdr  interference 
come  to  be,  not  an  hindranee,  but  a 
foe.  They  have  been  permitted  to  oa> 
ganize  a  machinery  parfect  in  form 
and  wide  in  iteration.  Allow  this 
machinery  to  be  converted  to  political, 
instead  of  religious  purposes,  and  it 
must  follow  of  necessity,  that  they  who 
command  its  movements  will  despise 
dK  notion  of  winding  such  a  powar 
odierwise  than  for  political  purposes-^ 
and  a  system  of  political  purposes,  too 
— distinctly  and  entirely  their  own. 
What  that  system  would  be,  the  past 
may  tell  us.  Religious  fanaticism  can- 
not obtain  political  power,  without 
being  destroyed  by  the  dangerous  pos« 
session.  There  was  nev^  so  little  re-« 
ligion  in  England  as  after  the  Puri- 
tans had  been  lords  of  England  for 
twenty  years.  Hjrpocrites  must  idways 
in  politics  get  the  better  of  sincere  fa« 
natics,  and  the  rule  of  hypocrisy  must 
always  end  in  producing  a  turn  of 
thought  and  feeling  diametrically  the 
reverse  of  religious.  Let  the  Saints 
be  a  political  faction  for  twentv  years, 
and  no  Wilberforce  will  be  then:  chief. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  some 
Brougham  might  be  found  to  give  the 
pious  breakfasts,  and  pour  his  unction 
over  the  anniversaries — a  consumma- 
tion towards  which,  we  must  add-— and 
that  with,  the  most  sincere  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  pity  as  to  some,  and  indig- 
nation as  to  others  of  those  concern- 
ed--^ alarming  approximation  seems 
already,  in  certain  instances,  to  have 
been  made.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  most  unnatural  alliance  of  the 
Saints  and  the  Pseudo- Whigs,  in  rela- 
ticm  to  the  a£&irs  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  On  the  prima  fads  suspici- 
ous nature  of  that  alliance,  we  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  said  enough  to 
explain  our  feelings.  We  shall  not 
now  repeat  what  we  then  said:  But 
proceed  at  once  to  notice  the  principal 
efibrts  which  this  alliance  has  made 
since  we  last  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  it  and  its  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Saints  have  been  bringing  their 
heavy  artillery  into  the  field.  Master 
Stephen  has  published  a  solemn  octa- 
vo of  500  pages,  under  the  solemn 
title  of  "  The  Slavery  of  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  Delineated,  as 
it  exists  both  in  Law  and  Practice, 
and  compared  with  the  Slavery  of  other 
Countries,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  The 


author  of  this  big  book  is  a  lawyer^ 
nay,  he  holds,  a  high  office  in  the  law 
of  England.  He  practised  at  a  West 
Indian  bar  for  some  years  of  his  early 
life ;  and,  first  and  last,  has  ^oken  and 
written  about  West  Indian  affairs 
perhaps  more  (and  more  trash)  than 
any  man  in  existence.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved, however,  that  an  old  lawyer, 
aye,  a  Master  of  Chancery,  has  given 
his  law-book  a  title-page,  which  tells 
as  much  falsehood  as  to  its  contents, 
as  could  well  be  conveyed  in  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  it  contains  ?  His  book 
does  not  delineate  the  West  Indian 
slavery,  either  as  it  exists  in  law,  or 
as  it  exists  in  practice.  As  for  the 
law  of  the  matter,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  state,  in  one  sentence,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  case— viz.  that  this  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  laws  (in  so  far  as  the  author 
knows  them)  that  have  at  any  period 
been  enacted  in  relation  to  the  slave 
population  of  these  colonies,  and  that 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  even  a 
Mansfield  or  an  Eldon  should  gather 
from  it  any  knowledge  whatever,  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  rela-^ 
tion  to  that  population,  in  any  one  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  repealed  by  James  I.-* 
the  statute  of  James,  repealed  by 
Cromwell — the  statute  of  Cromwell, 
(for  even  Saints  in  those  days  made 
slave  laws,)  repealed  by  Charles  II., 
or  William  III.,  or  Queen  Anne — ^the 
statute  of  William,  or  Anne,  or  George 
I.,  repealed  by  Greorge  II.,  George 
III.,  or  Greorge  IV. — all  these  statutes 
—those  that  never  were  in  force  for 
two  years,  and  those  that  have  been 
in  force  for  two  hiindred — ^the  dead, 
the  dying,  the  living  and  thriving,  ail 
appear  in  these  pages,  drawn  up  in 
one  array,  equal  and  undistinguished 
—and  this  it  is  to  delineate  the  law, 
in  relation  to  this  population  as  that 
law  EXISTS  !  We  do  believe,  that  no, 
man  possessing  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  lawyer's  knowledge,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  lawyer's  reputation,  least 
of  all  of  a  judge  s  place,  did  iever  put 
foith  a  work  upon  a  legal  subject,  so 
calculated  to  excite  the  unmitigated 
contempt  of  every  person  who  under- 
stands anything  whatever  of  what 
laws  are,  and  of  what  legal  books 
ought  to  be :  and  we  may  add,  so  ad;- 
mirably  calculated  to  strengthen  fool- 
ish prejudices,  by  confirming  and  con- 
densing ignorance,  among  those  who 
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do  notliappen  to  possess  the  habits  of    the  '  Roman  empire.     The   slaTerv^ 
investigating  eyidence^  or  who^  over*    therefore^  in  regard,  to  which  he  made 


awed  by  the  sanctity  of  such  a  name 
as  this,  are  notiikdy  to  ask  of  them- 
selves many  questions  as  to  its  au- 
thority,  or  to  hesitate  either  about 
swallowing  or  swearing  by  the  "  Verba 
Magistbi." 

So  much  for  his  law  as  it  exists. 


ameliorating^  not  abrogating  laws,  had 
existed  for  nearly  fourteen  hundred 

J  ears.  It  existed,  at  the  time  when 
e  made  those  laws,  in  the  midst  of 
nations  in  the  highest  degree  refi- 
ned and  civilized — ^not  in  colonies,  not 
in  islands — ^but  in  mighty  kingdoms 


His  practice  as  it  exists,  is  a  thing  of  and  empires,  where  indusCi^  and  art 

precisely  the  same  sort.    He  repeats,  were  flourishing,  and  had  l>een  so  for 

for  the  five-hundredth  time,  stories  of  a  much  longer  period  than  they  have 

individual  oppression,  many  of  which  as  yet  fiourished  in  any  of  the  existing 


have  been  over  and  over  aj^n  dispro* 
▼ed — almost  none  of  which  have  ever 
been  proved  at  all,  and  all  of  which, 
even  if  they  were  all  proved,  would 
amount  to  nothing,  for  this  one  sim- 
ple reason — that  they  are  individual 
stories.  This  law-book,  this  digest, 
this  West  Indian  Blackstone,  has  con- 
descended to  embody  once  again  all 
the  silly  senile  ravings  of  the  Reports 
and  Pamphlets.  It  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  give  us  new  fiicts—or  rather, 
we  should  say,  new  stories.  It  re- 
peats the  old  ues  and  the  old  truths 
together  again  in  statu  quo.  Equally 
conspicuous  for  its  want  of  shrewd- 
ness and  of  candour,  the  book  is,  from 
end  to  end,  the  dullest  and  the  most 
elaborate  of  libels. 


nations  of  Europe — and  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  they  have  as  yet  fiourished 
in  England  itself. 

The  slaves,  moreover,  in  regard  to 
whom  he  made  laws,  were  not,  to  any 
extent,  worth  mentioning,  negroes,  or 
savages,  or  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  savages.  They  were  the  la* 
bouring  population  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  European  soil,  and  of  the  whole, 
or  very  nearly  so,  of  the  Italian  soil-^ 
they  were  the  artisans  and  mechanica 
of  impenal  dties,  like  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople—they,  had  been  eontnm- 
ally  improving  in  their  condition  du- 
ring a  long  course  of  centuries,  item 
the  necessity  of  things,  from  their 
sharing  in  the  information,  the  arts, 
the  science  of  the  times ;  from  those  na- 


Tbe  ^'  comparison  with  the  slavery  of    tural  causes  which,  in  every  society  of 

the  world,  have  slowly,  gradually,  but 
surely,  lifted  men  from  slavery  into 
perfect  freedom.  More  than  six  cen- 
turies before  this  time,  there  existed 
among  the  slaves  of  Roilne  a  certain  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Terence.  Almost 
as  far  back,  a  certain  person  (^  the  name 
of  HouACE  had  been  the  grandson  of 
a  Roman  slave.  Emancipated  slaves 
had  been,  in  innumerable  instances, 
the  generals,  the  magistrates,  the  mi- 
nisters, to  all  intents  the  rulers,  of  the 
Roman  empire.  And  yet  it  is  between 
the  laws  made  for  a  body  of  slaves 
which  had  existed  iox  such,  a  length 
of  time,  which  had  gradually  become 
susceptible  oi  the  refinement  and 
knowledge  implied  in  its  producing 
such  men  as  have  been  now  alluded 
to ;  it  is  between  the  laws  made  for  a 
body  of  slaves  having  such  a  history 


other  countries,  ancient  and  modem, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  this,  also, 
the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  ^e 
good  man  are  not  a  whit  less  apparent. 
We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his 
prosing  and  blundering ;  but  we  shall 
mention  one  single  fact,  and  that  we 
think  will  be  considered  as  enough-— 
at  least  for  the  present.  This  law- 
yer professes  among  other  things  to 
compare  the  existing  West  Indian 
Slave  Code  with  the  Roman  Slave 
Code — ^well,  and  how  does  he  set  about 
this  ?  Why,  passing  over  the  circum- 
stance, that,  never  having  stated  what 
the  existing  West  Indian  Code  is,  he 
cannot  possibly  have  it  to  compare 
with  any  Roman  Code  whatever — 
passing  over  all  this  enormous  blun- 
der in  limine — ^Master  Stephen  com- 
pares the  West  Indii^  Code  with  the^  y  "  --„ 
Slave  Code   of  Justinian.     Kow,^    as  this  behind  them,  and  existing  in 


the  truth  happens  to  Be,  that  the 
Eipperor  Justinian  was  a  Christian 
emperor,  who  lived  and  legislated  in 
the  14th  century  of  Rome,  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Christ,  and  two  cen- 
turies afl^r  the  Christian  religion  had 


such  countries,  and  such  a  society,  as 
have  been  described — it  is  between 
these  laws  and  the  laws  now  in  real  or 
in  fancied  operation,  in  regard  to  the 
new  and  barbarous  population  of  the 
British  colonies  in  the  Caribbean  sea 


become  the  cstabliahed  religion  of    —4t  is  between  the  slave  population  of 
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fimrteen  Inmdred  years  standing  and 
that  of  two  hundrea  y^ars  standnig^- 
it  is  between  the  peculations  at  the 
%e8t  bat  a  Hew  degrees  off  from  the  na- 
ked savages  of  the  Guinea  coasts  and 
the  popidation,  from  the  bosom  of 
i^ich  the  Terences  and  the  Horaces 
iqnrung — it  is  between  Constantinople 
and  St  Kitts^  that  this  most  accurate 
of  all  historians,  and  most  profound  of 
all  jurists,  institutesshis  comparison, 
'  He  does  not  trouble  us  with  i^y 
allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Roman 
Slave  Code  at  the  time  when  our  Sa- 
viour appeared  to  preach  his  Divine 
misnon  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
empire.  At  that  time — ^he  takes  good 
care  not  to  tell  us— the  master  had  ab- 
solute power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  slave ;  at  that  time,  however  un- 
pleasant such  reminiscences  may  be 
te^  Master  Stephen,  if  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman was  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves, 
THE  WHOLE  of  that  gentleman's  slaves 
were  put  to  death,  in  expiation  of  that 
one  murder.  At  that  time,  if  a  Ro- 
Boan  master  died  on  a  journey,  under 
circumstances  in  the  least  degree  du- 
bious, the  whole  of  his  attendants  died 
the  death,  pour  encourager  hs  atUres, 
These  are  facts  which  are  known  to 
everybody  except  those  who  rely  on 
the  magnum  opus  of  Master  Stephen 
for  their  notions  of  West  Indian  sla- 
very, as  *'  compared  with  the  Slavery 
of  other  Countries,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem."   And  it  is  also  a  fact,  which 
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Ijr,  no  Wilberforce  nor  Stephen  ever 
quoted — words  from  which,  most  as- 
suredly and  most  unhappily,  no  Smith 
ever  took  his  text,  when  addressing 
the  poor  ignorant  negroes  of  Uie  Bri- 
tish colonies. — St  Paul's  words  are— 

AttXoc  ixXiidnf ;  Mii  eta  fAtXtrm,  AXX* 
li    xat   iuva^ai   IXfudf^Sf   ytvia^aif   fJuiKKw 

Vf  T«,  WA^A  Toa  6f »'. 

which,  being  interpreted,  signify, 

**  Art  thou  called  being  a  Slave? 
Care  not  for  this.  But  if,  nevertheless, 
thou  hast  the  opportunity  of  gaining  thy 
freedom,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  that 

opportunity  than  to  let  it  pass 

Brethren,  let  every  man  in  the  condition 
of  life  wherein  he  is  called,  in  that  con- 
dition abide,  with  God.'* 

Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  St 
Paul's  words.  The  word  wMch  we 
have  rendered  slave,  is,  of  course,  made 
servant  in  the  English  translatidn,  aa 
it  is  the  case  throughout  that  work. 
Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  news  to 
some  of  the  inferior  partizans  of  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  tell  aU  they 
know,  that  whenever  the  word  servant 
occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  without 
the  word  hired  expressly  prefixed  to 
it,  that  word  servant  is  in  tne  original 
Hebrew  or  Greek,  in  every  one  in- 
stance, and  without  exception,  slave. 
This  error  should,  without  delay,  bo 


ought  to  be  known  to  the  members  of    corrected  in  the  Bibles  that  go  out  ta 
the  Missionary  Society,  the  African     the  West  Indies :  and  we  are  pretty 


Institution,  and  all  the  Societies  for 
^e  Promotion  of  East  Indian  sugar, 
that  our  Saviour  lived  and  preach- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a  slave  population, 
existing,  not  under  Justinian's  laws, 
but  under  these,  and  that  he  both  li- 
ved and  preached  without  doing  one 
act,  or  uttering  one  word,  that  could,  in 
any  manner  or  degree  whatever,  tend 
to  set  that  population  at  variance  with 
their  masters.  Lastly,  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  most  illustrious  of  his  Apos- 
tles, he,  who  was  the  great  instru- 


certain,  that  the  simple  fact  now  sta- 
ted, will  produce  some  effect  at  home,, 
among  those  followers  of  the  anti-co- 
lonial leaders  who  do  read  these  Bibles^ 
Let  any  man  turn  up  servant  in  the 
Concordance,  and  allow  himself  to  re« 
fleet  for  a  few  moments  on  the  import 
of  what  is  before  his  eyes. 

To  such  things  as  these,  however,^ 
the  anti-colonial  Saints  are,  or  appear 
to  be,  utterly  blind.  They  have  Deen> 
and  are,  acting  in  the  most  direct  op- 
position, the  most  flagrant  opposition,. 


WC9,    jic,    wuv    was    uits   grcui*    lustru-       puoiuuii,  tuc;  Auu»b  ua^i.aut«  uL/j^n/aiuuu,. 

meni  employed  in  planting  the  reH-  ^  not  merely  to  all  that  Ihe  history  of 

_^.^ jy iL  -    et 1__ »  a.l_ 1J        1 A     A_      _11     xl.-A      J.l._ ^1_ 


gion  we  profess  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  themselves ;  he,  whose 
peculiar  office  and  privilege  it  was  to 
preach  Christianity  to  the  wisest  and 
most  enlightened  of  the  nations  of  the 
world — ^it  is  a  fact,  that  St  Paul,  has, 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
chapter  7th,  verse  2 1 ,  &c.  written  these 
varcb— words  which,  most  assured- 


the  world,  but  to  all  that  the  words 
and  deeds  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  im- 
mediate and  inspired  disciples,  might 
be  expected  to  teach  them.  They  pre- 
tend to  be  historians,  and  they  set  the 
past  at  defiance.  They  pretend  to  be 
philosophers,  and  they  shut  their  ears 
against  everything  like  reason.  They 
are,  or  they  pret«ad  to  be.  Christians, 
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and  they  speak  and  act  in  &  manner  tinue  in  restlets  activit]r--*:with  pen, 

not  merely  diJQ&rent  from,  but  essen-*  and  with  tongue,  and  with  purse.  Se-^ 

tially  and  diametrically  opposite  to,  condy  No  real  damage  woold  be  done 

the  mode  both  of  speech  and  of  action  to  the  British  West  Indies,  by  the  im-^ 

which  found  favour  with  the  Divine  mediate   adoption   of    the  sweeping; 

Foimder,  and  the  inspired  Establishers  measures  of  the  Associations.     Third, 

of  that  Faith — the  name  of  which  is  and  last,  and  best  of  all — Fiven  if  the 

everlastingly  in  their  mouths,  the  hu-  West  Indian  colonies  were  injured — 

mane  wisdom  of  which  they  them-  were   destroyed — in  consequence   of 

selves  have  proved  to  be  equally  beyond  those  sweeping  measures,  that  would 

their  knowledge,  their  comprehension,  be  no  evil  to  England  at  all  worthy  of 

and  their  sympathy.  belhg  set  up  against  the  good  effects  of 

The  Edinburgh  Keview,  meanwhile,  those  measures, 

continues  to  back  the  heavy  and  un«  These  are  the  three  steps,  or  rather, 

readable  performances  of  these  stu-  as  our  friend  Mr  Coleridge  would 

Eid  and  blundering  fanatics,  by  lucu-  call  them,  landing-places,  of  Mr 
rations  conceived  under  the  influence  Brougham's  argument.  A  sort  of  coroU 
of  a  very  different  set  of  feelings,  and  lary  or  backstairs  is  aj^^ded ;  viz.  In 
composed,  undoubtedly,  in  a  sty  k  much  the  meantime,  make  your  puddings  and 
more  likely  to  produce  some  effect  jellies,  all  good  men  and  true,  with 
among  the  ignorant  but  sane  part  of  East  Indian  sugar — for  that  is  encou-4 
our  population.  Mr  Henry  Brougham  raging  the  free  industry  of  a  well-used 
has  rather  too  much  sense  to  assume  population,  instead  of  putting  money 
as  yet  the  cant  of  the  Missionary  So*  into  the  pockets  of  a  heartless,  unprin^ 
deties,  in  the  pages  of  a  review  which  dpled,  cruel,  lascivious,  profligate,  and 
has  been,  for  so  long  a  course  of  time,  tyrannical  set  of  slave-drivers.  Sudi  are 
the  most  implacable  derider  of  Me«  the  views  of  the  subject  at  present  ex-* 
thodism  in  every  shape  and  shade.  He  pounded,  and  enforced,  by  Mr  Henry 
has  objects  of  his  own,  and  he  has  Brougham ;  nor  were  the  brutal  reek- 
weapons  of  his  own.  They  write  the  lessness,  the  insolent  levity,  the  real 
pamphlets  which  circulate  among  the  ferocity,  of  this  gentleman's  party, 
old  women  who  support  thdr  innu-  ever  more  triumphantly  displayed  than, 
raerable  institutions  and  associations,  in  ^is  scandalous  performance,  in  the 
&c  &c.  by  their  purses :  itishisbusi-  81st  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
ness  to  write  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  view. .  Mr  Brougham,  if  not  a  long-^ 
Review,  for  die  ediflcation  and  guid-  headed,  is  undoubtedly  a  hardbeaded 
ance  of  the  inferior  scribes  of  his  own  man.  His  spite  is  not  the  drivelling, 
party,  to  put  big  words  and  small  ar-  of  imbecility :  His  rancour  is  not 
gumentsintothemouthsofthepseudo-  frenzy.  We  pity  those  who  have  ac- 
Whig  praters  over  the  land,  to  pre-  cepted  him  as  their  coadjutor.  We 
pare  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  understand  him  :  And  we  only  wish 
have  no  West  Indian  property  for  his  our  limits  could  permit  us  to  snew  at 
own  next  speech  on  the  West  Indies,  once  how  thoroughly  we  do  so.—^But 
—in  short,  he  and  the  Stephenses  we  shall  at  least  make  a  beginning, 
write  for  two  entirely  different  sets  I.  His  first  assertion  is,  that  the  plant- 
of  readers. — The  Master  is  the  Man  ers  and  the  government  have,  by  theirs 
of  Feeling  of  the  party :  the  Barrister  past  proceedings,  proved  themselves  in- 
is  its  Man  of  the  World.  capable  of  doing  what  ought  to  be  done 
He  has  recourse>  therefore,  to  three  for  the  negroes. — Now,  the  best  way 
arguments,  the  substance  of  which  of  answering  this  may  perhaps  be, 
may  be  stated  iu  three  sentences,  to  pass  over  &r  the  present  the  ques- 
Firat,  It  is  ridiculous,  says  he,  to  per-  tion  both  as  to  persons  and  motives, 
sist  in  asserting,  that  the  amelioration  and  simply  ask,  what  has  been  done  for 
of  the  condition  of  the  negroes  ought  the  negro  population  in  our  own  time  f 
to  be  intrusted  to  their  masters  and  1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  total 
the  government,  ybr  their  masters  and  stop  which  has  been  put  to  the  impor- 
the  government  have  done  nothing  for  tation  of  new  slaves  from  Africa,  haa 
their  benefit  iduring  these  thirty  years  raised  to  a  prodigious  extent  the  value 
that  have  gone  by,  since  the  slave  of  every  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
trade  first  began  to  attract  a  large  share  the  eyes  of  his  master.  In  other  words, 
of  public  attention.  The  institutions  it  has  compelled  £he  master  either  to 
and  associations,  therefore,  must  Qoni*  disregard  utterly  his  own  pecuniaKy 
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interes^  or  to  do  everything  in  his 
pc^rer  for  the  promotion  of  the  bodily 
neahh  and  strength,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  life  of  his  negro — and  for 
the  increase  of  his  posterity.  Accord-* 
ingly,  the  planters  assert  that  they 
have  been  unwearied  in  their  exertions 
for  making  the  negroes  comfortable  in 
everything  that  regards/ood,  clothing, 
lodging,  medical  attendance,  and  the 
fit  r^ulation  of  the  quantity  of  labour 
to  be  performed.  Their  enemies  deny 
all  this.  The  planters  demand  that  we 
shall  not  believe  their  enemies,  in  the 
teeth  both  of  their  own  assertion,  and 
of  the  assertion  of  a  host  of  naval,  and 
military,  and  legal  officers  of  the  crown, 
who  have  had  means  of  making  them- 
selves personally  acquainted  with  these 
colonies  f  and  in  the  teeth,  moreover, 
of  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  men,  ai^d  especially 
mercantile  men,  have  been  accustom- 
ed not  to  leave  undone  what  it  was 
their  dear  and  obvious  interest  to  do— 
they  demand  that  we  shall  not  believe 
all  this,  without  a  solemn  and  delibe- 
rate examination  of  eviderice  ;  in  other 
words,  without  sending  out  a  parlia- 
mentsoT  commission,  to  see  and  study 
the  real  condition  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation in  the  West  Indies.  The  ene- 
mies of  the  planters  hold  this  demand 
of  theirs  in  utter  scorn ;  they,  on  their 
part,  demanc^  that  we  shall  read  their 
pamphlets  and  reviews,  and  form  our 
judgment,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
upon  the  (avowedly  ex-parie)  state- 
ments therein  contained. 

2.  Another  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  has  been,  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  sex- 
es bas  made  continual  and  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  what  it  is  found  to  be  in 
every  natural  society ;  whereas,  former-* 
ly,  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  were 
kept  to  a  miserable  extent  dispropor- 
tiomed;  in  as  much  as,  while  new 
slaves  could  be  purchased  in  Africa, 
males  were  of  necessity  considered  as 
wore  desirable  acquisitions  than  fe- 
males ;  and  accordingly  the  male  po« 
pulation  was  receiving  daily  additions, 
much  above  the  female.  No  man,  who 
has  any  reason  at  all,  can  doubt  that 
this  consequence  must  have  followed 
from  the  aboliticm.  The  planters  as- 
sert that  it  has  done  so,  and  they 
further  a88ert>  that  the  sexes  are  beco- 
ming daily  more  upon  iu>ar  as  to  num- 
bers^ and  consequently  that  the  sexual 
habits  of  the  negro  population  have 
been  daily  improving.    They  assert. 


that  wherever  a  man  can  get  a  womaii 
to  himself,  he  prefers  this  to  sharing 
her  with  others ;  that  negroes  have  the 
same  feeling,  as  to  this,  with  whites; 
that,  accordingly,  permanent  connex- 
ions between  man  and  woman  have 
been,  and  are  daily  becoming,  more 
common ;  that  the  necessary  conse- 

Suence  of  this  is,  and  has  been,  a  pro- 
igious  progress  towards  the  virtuous 
feelings  of  domestic  life;  that  the 
slaves  have  been,  and  are  daily  beco- 
ming, more  and  more  alive  to  the  pro- 
per feelings  of  husbands  aQd  wives, 
and  consequently  of  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, and  sons  and  daughter^  ; — in 
other  words,  that  the  foundation  of 
civil  society  has  been  laid  among  them. 
The  planters  assert,  that  this,' of  it- 
self, IS  a  prodigious  step  in  improve- 
^  ment:  they  assert,  that  if  the  same 
causes  continue  (which  they  must)  to 
produce  the  same  species  of  effects  for 
a  very  few  generations,  the  inequality 
between  the  numbers  of  the  men  slaves 
and  the  women  slaves  will  have  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  they  say,  that 
when  that  consummation  has  been 
achieved,  the  greatest  evil  that  ever  at- 
tached to  the  conditidn  of  this  popu- 
lation will  have  ceased  to  have  any 
existence.  The  planters  assert,  that 
this  most  blessed  reformation  is  pro- 
ceeding at  this  hour  with  sure  and  ra- 
pid steps,  under  the  present  state  of 
society  in  the  Colonies,  and  they  de- 
precate any  rash  and  violent  interfe- 
rence with  the  frame  of  that  society, 
while  it  is  in  progress,  and  incomplete. 
To  this  also  nie  enemies  of  the  plant- 
ers listen  with  utter  derision  and 
contempt.  They  will  hear  nothing 
when  the  West  Indies  are  concerned, 
even  of  the  rules  of  nature.  Away, 
they  cry,  with  all  such  cold  and  cal- 
culating philosophy.  You  hold  men 
in  bondage— you  have  no  right  to  do 
so :  lay  aside  your  atrocious  authority, 
and  then,  ana  not  till  then,  talk  of  the 
fbundations  of  civil  society  having 
been  laid  among  the  negro  popula- 
tion. 

This  brings  tis  at  once  to  a  very  great 
question— m  reality  the  only  one  as  to 
which  these  two  parties  are,  as  ration- 
al beings,at  issue — thequestion,name- 
ly,  whether  a  slave  population  can, 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances, 
pass  frotn  the  state  of  slavery  into  the 
state  of  freedom,  unless  through  or  by 
the  operation  of  certain  great  laws 
provided  by  nature  herself;  laws,,  in 
aid  of  which  the  exertions  of  indivi- 
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dual  philanthropists  may  do  much^  in 
QppositioB  to  which  no  exertions  of 
any  individuals^  or  of  any  associations 
of  individuals^  however  benevolently 
disposed^  can  possibly  terminate  in  the 
production  of  anything  but  evil  to  the 
slave  population,  which  it  is  their  pur« 
pose  to  Defriencl. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  into 
the  question  about  the  origin  of  sla- 
very in  the  world  ;— whether  that  be, 
or  be  not,  one  of  the  necessary  evilsat- 
tached  to  human  society,  an  evil  which 
must  exist  in  every,  society  in  certain 
stages  of  its  progress.  It  is  not  neces« 
sary  to  do  this,  because  reason,  and 
the  authority  of  revelation,  go  hand  in 
hand  in  teacning  us  that  slavery  is  an 
evil ;  so  that,  of  course,  the  only  real 
question  is,  how  or  by  what  means  it 
can  be  put  an  end  to,  without  giving 
place  to  evils  greater  than  itself.  When 
St-  Paul  tells  the  Christian  slaves  of 
Corinth,  that  whenever  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  their  freedom,  they 
ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  and 
become  free,  his  sentiments  as  to  this 
matter  are  sufficiently  explained  to  the 
dullest  capacitv.  But  the  fact,  that  he 
throughout  all  his  writings  preaches 
to  the  slaves,  as  individuals,  the  duty 
of  reverence  and  submission  towards 
their  masters,  and  that  he  never  in 
any  one  instance  breathes  even  a  hint 
as  to  the  emancipation  of  them  as  a 
class,  or  as  to  the  possibility  of  slavery 
being  exterminated,  as  a  condition  of 
human  life, — these  facts  are  equally 
conclusive  evidence  that  this  great 
apostle  conceived  it  unwise,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  get  rid  of  the  slavery  then 
existing  in  the  world  by  any  means  c^ 
a  sudden  or  violent  nature — ^in  other 
words,  that  he,  contemplating  without 
doubt  the  eventual  abolition  of  that 
slavery,  foresaw  that  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  means  of  abolishing  it,  con- 
sisted in  the  promotion  of  me  virtue 
and  industry  of  the  slaves  themselves. 
He  foresaw  that  Christianity  would 
civilize  the  slaves  so  completely,  that 
the  course  of  time  they,  partaking 
in  the  light  and  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, would  of  necessity  merge  into 
Uie  great  mass  of  society,  and  become 
free  citizens.  And  this,  we  know,  was 
exactly  the  posterior  history  of  the 
slavery  of  those  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  his  doctrines  took  root.  The 
care  with  which  he  avoided  doing  or 
saying  anything  that  might  tend  to 
irritate  the  slaves  against  their  mas- 
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ters,  and  make  them  consider  their 
condition  as  one  of  absolute  illespslity 
and  oppression,  this  is  truly  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  too  seriously  consi'* 
dered  by  us  all.  Think  aoly  of  the 
style  in  which  such  modern  saints  as 
Wilberforce  address  our  n^oes,  and 
compare  that  for  one  moment  With 
the  constant  language  of  the  chief  of 
the  apostles  of  our  Saviour.  Compare 
it  with  the  passage  which  we  •nave 
already  quoted  from  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  or  compare  it  with 
the  following  perhaps  still  more  stri- 
king passage,  from  his  Epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.  (Chap.  6,  verses 
5  and  8.) 

*0i  Jei/Xoi  vmaxovtrtlot^  ifv^totf  Kara^a^xa^ 
ftSTct  ipo0u  Kai  r^ofxu^  Iv  aurXoniTi  In;  Xtff- 
itat  tifJLtn^  wq  ▼«  XS^^^    •   .   . 

Eiiortf  o«'t  0  lay  Ttc  uia^of  vuna-n  i.ye^t9 
lovro  xofMiireu  'ora^tt  lu  Kv^uff  iilt  ^tfXa^ 
Icrc  Ixcvdigof — That  is — 

'<  Slaves,  be  obedient  to,  them  thai  are 
your  masters  according  to  thejlesh,  with/ear 
and  trembling,  in  singleness  ^  hearty  even  as 
unto  Christ 

"  knowing,  that  wltatsoever  good  thing  any 
man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Ixnd,  whether  he  be  a  slave  or  a  free  man.** 

Compare  such  words  as  these  with 
the  furious,  rabid  invectives  of  ^e 
African  Association.  Compare  them 
with  the  cold-blooded  rancour  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Ctmpare.them 
hut  for  one  moment  with  Wilberforce's 
Appeal,  with  Stephen's  digest,  or  with 
Brougham's  diatribes.  We  earnestly 
hope,  and  indeed  believe,  that  many 
who  have  thought  the  whole  of  this 
subject  as  easy  and  simple  as  it  has 
suited  the  purposes  of  fools,  and  worse 
than  fools,  to  represent  it,  will  listen 
to  the  hint  which  we  have  now  thrown 
out  to  them.  Search  the  Scriptures  ore 
you  again  believe  the  Saints. 

But— The  disciples  of  St  Paul  and 
the  other  Apostles  were  not  all  slaves. 
There  were  among  them,  men  and  wo- 
men of  ev^y  rank ;  and  some  of  very 
high  rank.  In  those  days,  every  per- 
son who  was  two  steps  above  a  slave,' 
was  a  slave-proprietor.  Such  persons 
were  of  course  Cornelius  and  Lydis, 
Aquila  andt  Priscilla,  .Crispus,  "  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue"  at  Co- 
rinth, and  numberless  other  converts, 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  Now,  are  we  told  of  any 
one  of  all  th^  ardent,  enUiusiastic 
converts  having  set  his  shures  free  after 
his  conversion  ?— No.    We  hear,  no- 
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thing  of  the  sort  about  any  one  of 
them.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  St 
Paul's  silence  to  the  slaves  themselves 
upon  the  matter  of  emancipation^  was 
not  merely  the  result  of  a  fear  to  irri« 
tate  Uie  minds  of  the  slaves,  but  pn>- 
•ceeded  also  from  his  knowledge  that 
slavery  could  not,  in  the  then  xx)ndi-i 
tion  of  the  world,  be  abolished.    He 
never  told  the  masters  that  they  sin- 
ned in  having  slaves ;  that  their  pro- 
perty was  an  atrocity ;  that,  if  they 
were  Christians,  they  would  set  them 
free  on  the  instant.    Nay,  he  did  not 
even  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
loddng  forward  to  their  emancipation, 
and  preparing  them  for  it.  The  Apos- 
tle, therefore,  relied  on  other  things 
Chan  the  exertions  of  individuals  or  of 
sects.    He  relied  on  the  effects  of  that 
reformation  of  life  and  manners  which 
he  knew  must  mark  the  progress  of  a 
dirisiianized  population.    He  relied 
on  the  gradual  increase  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  religion;  on  the  natural 
consequences  of  these  upon  the  indus- 
try of  individuals  in  toe  condition  of 
slavenr ;  on  the  certainty  that,  when- 
ever slaves,  as  a  body,  become  sensible 
to  their  duties  as  husbands  and  faUiers^ 
and  exert  themselves  as  if  they  were 
freemeriy  then,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  things,  they  must  become  freemen. 
He  knew,  in  a  word,  that  men,  from  a 
sense  of  their  own  interests,  always 
have  availed  themselves,  and  always 
wiH  avail  themselves,  of  free  labour, 
rather  than  of  forced  labour,  when  they 
can  get  it.   He  knew  this  great  rule — 
he  looked  back  upon  the  history  of  the 
world--ay,  and  he  looked  forward  too, 
which  is  m<Me  than  we,  or  even  than 
Wilberfbrce,  can  do — ^and  this  was  the 
view  of  the  matter  which  found  favour 
witfi  his  understanding — ^an  under- 
standing naturally  as  strong  as  any 
that  ever  inhabited  a  human  bosom — 
an  understanding  enriched  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  graced  with  every  excel- 
k»ioe  of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  ge- 
iiiu8--amLenlightened  and  armed  with 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven, 
f(x  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  sa*- 
vlce  to  man  and  society  that  it  has  ever 
fallen  tathe  lot  of  a  mere  man  to  un- 
dertake and  to  accomplish. 

This  argument  comes  indeed  with  an 
a^^Wtort  character,  when  we  attend  to 
the  character  of  the  negro  population, 
and  to  (he  character  of  the  climate  and 
country  in  which  it  has  been  placed. 

Vol.  XVI. 


We  cannot  at  preeeot  go  at  length  into 
this  part  of  the  subject :  it  is  sufficient 
to  remember  the  plain  facts,  that  these 
negroes  are  newly  and  imperfectly  re- 
claimed savages,  and  that  they  live  in 
a  tropical  climate,  and  upon  a  teeming 
soil,  where  all  the  naturd  wants  of 
such  barbarians  can  undoubtedly  be 
supplied  without  the  necessity  of  al- 
most any  exertion  on  their  part  what- 
ever; where  plantains,  Sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  year,  are  raised 
without  difficulty,  by  the  easy  labour 
of  a  montli ;  where  the  most  luxurious 
fruits  and  harbs  are  lavished  abroad 
by  the  virsin  munificence  of  nature ; 
where  clothing  and  lodging  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  natural  wants  of  our 
species  at  alL    Now,  who  will  believe 
that  these  negroes  are  willing  to  labour 
in  the  West  Indies,  when  we  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  by 
the  facilities  of  subsistence  which  their 
climate  gives — nay,  when  we  think  of 
the  listless  indolence  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  infinitely  superior 
peasantry  of  Spain  at  this  time  indulge 
—of  the  apathy  in  which,  until  of 
late,  the  Scotch  Highlanders  were  con- 
tented to  pass  their  davs,  gaining  by 
a  little  exertion  enough  of  fish  and 
game,  &c  for  the  support  of  life,  and 
never   dreaming    of    exerting   their 
strength  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  clothed  and  better  lodged ; — in 
other  words,  in  order  that  they  might 
partake  in  the  comforts  and  duties  of 
a  more  civilized  life ;— or,  lastly^  of  the 
condition  of  the  vast  mass  of  potatoe- 
eaters,  whose  idleness,  rags,  and  mise- 
ry, are  at  this  moment  the  disgrace  of 
Ireland  ?   No,  no.    You  cannot  have 
free  labour  until  you  inspire  the  wish 
for  comforts,  for  refinement,  for  some- 
thing above  the  mere  support  of  na- 
ture.   The  negroes,^  as  a  body  of  men, 
are  as  yet  entirely  destitute  of  any  ha- 
bits or  desires  which  could  form  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  labour — to  any- 
thing that  Europeans  talk  of  as  labour. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  advancing  rapidly 
towards  the  state  in  which  they  must 
acquire  such  habits  and  such  desires. 
They  are  gradually  beginning  to  have 
some  notions  about  dress,  finery,  supe- 
rior lodging.  Let  them  goon  to  strength- 
en these  feelings,  and  no  doubt  wese 
habits  will  ere  long  produce  their  efiects. 
But  act  as  Uie  pretended/rt^iuis  of  the 
negroes  dictate,  and  you,  by  one  rash 
act  of  cowardice  and  imbedlky,  shut 
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out  diis  popalatloii  from  the  only  real  but  a  Bcornfuldenial-^their  amunents 

prospect  of  immediate  improvement  with  nothing  but  the  sneer  of  malice, 

and  ultimate  freedom  wliich  lies  before  or  the  acowl  of  blindness  and  bigotrjr. 

them.    You  arrest  thet  savage  in  his  5.  The  planters  assert  generally  and 

steps  towards  civilization.    You  de-  decidedly,  that  the  Creole  slaves,  bom 

clare  him  free  ere  he  has  any  wish  be-  in  the  West  Indies,  are  distinguished 

yond  the  indulgence  of  the  native  in-  from  the  Africans  by  a  marked  supe- 

dolence  of  his  barbarous  race.    You  riority  in  intelligence,  in  industry,  and 

make  a  new  Africa  in  the  West  Indies,  in  morals.    They  consider  it  as  equal- 

and  condemn  a  new  region  of  the  earth  ly  certain,  that  the  next  generation 

to  the  curse  of  African  darkness,  un-  will  surpass,  in  all  these  particulars, 

productiveness,  licentiousness,  brutal-  the  present.    They  consider  it  as  cer-> 

ity,  and  bloodshed.  tain,    Uiat    the    sweeping   measures, 

4.  What  we  have  been  saying  leads  (Brougham's  own  pet  phrase,)  must 

naturally  to  the  mention  of  a  fourth  make  the  Creoles  Africans  again,  if 

great  feature  of  improvement,  which,  if  Uicy  be  resorted  to  before  the  Africans 

the  planters  and  their  medical,  inUi-  are  entirely  mei^ed  in  the  Creoles, 

tary,  and  clerical  witnesses,  may  be  —Here,  we  believe,  the  planters'  facts 

trusted,  has  begun  to  make  its  appear-  are  not  disputed.  Their  argument,  of 

ance  in  many  of  these  colonies.     The  course,  is  scoffed  at.    Let  the  impar* 

3 stem  of  TASK  vroRK,  they  assert,  is  tial  be  judges,  whether  it  is  not  at 

ready  almost  universal  in  some  estate  s,  least  deserving  of  an  answer, 

and  is.  rapidly  increasing  in  many  II.  So  much  for  Mr  Brougham's  first 

more.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  position,  viz. — that  the  present  sys- 

negroes  on  these  estates  are  beginning  tem  must  be  changed,  because  it  has 

to  have  such  a  degree  of  sense  as  to  been  proved  that  the  present  svstem 

their  own  interests,  that  the  masters  does  x  not,  and  is  incapable  of  doing, 

find  it  possible  to  say  to  a  man  in  the  any  good  (o  ihe  negroes.  In  the  course 

morning,  *'  Do  so  much  work,  cvnd  you  of  commenting  oU  this  part  of  his  lu- 

arefree  to  do  what  you  like /or  the  rest  cubration,  our  readers  will  see  that  we 

of  the  day"    Who  can  believe  that  a  have  said  a  great  deal  which  equally 

planter  would  not  prefer  having  his  refers  to  his  second  assertion,  viz.— 

work  done  in  this  way,  to  superintend-  that  the  colonies  would  not  cease  to 

ing,  whip  in  hand,  or  not  in  hand,  his  be  productive  to  the  planters,  although 

gang,  during  the  whole  hours  of  their  the  sweeping  measures  were  resorted 

labour  ?    It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  to.    On  a  former  occasion,  also,  vre 

thing  can  be  otherwise.    And  who  can  found  an  opportunity  to  say  a  good 

doubt,  that  although  the  task- work  ne-  deal  as  to  the  introduction  of  free  la* 

groesat  present  consume  in  idleness  and  hour  into  the  West  Indies  at  present,  or 

amusement,  for  the  most  part,   the  soon,  as  a  system.     We  have  not  at 

hours  which  they  have  to  themselves  present  time,  (nor  would  room    be 

after  their  work  is  done — (that  is  to  given  us  here,)  for  recurring  at  length 

say,  a  great  proportion  of  tlieir  whole  to  this  part  of  our  sii^ect.    We  must 

day — for  the  statement  is,  that  a  di-  be  contented  with  stating,  in    two 

ligent  worker  can  always  finish  the  words,   that  the  question  has  been 

work  expected  of  any  negro  by  two  practically  tried  in  one  West  Indian 

o'clock  in  the  day ;  and  that,  in  ge-  island,  and  that  the  results  of  that 

neral;  those  who  do  task- work  at  all,  trial  are  before  the  world.     1st,.  St 

are  done  by  four  o'clock)— who  can  Domingo  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to 

doubt,  that,  in  the  natiural  progress  be  an  island  exporting  West  Indian 

ofhumanaffairs,  the  ambition  of  these  produce:  2d,  the  coffee  there  raised 

men  must  be  stimulated  by  habits  of  for  home  consumption  is  exclusively 

working,andby  the  experience  of  what  the  produce  of  the  trees  planted  be- 

working  leads  to— who  can  believe  that  iare  the  revolution:  and,  3dly  and 

in  time  they  will  not  come  to  feel  how  lastly,  whatever  is  done  there  in  the 

much  better  many  of  their  at  present  way  of  labour,  beyond  raising  plantains 

idle  hours  can  be  occupied  for  Uie  in«  and  yams  enough  for  mere  food,  (which 

terests  of  themselves  and  their  fami«  costs  scarcely  any  labour  at  aU,)  is 

lies,  than  in  idleness?    The  planters  Aome  at  Ike  point  of  the  bayonet.    Our 

put  forth  this  statement  in  the  most  planters  call  upon  us  to  investigate 

solenm  manner.    They,  once  again,  these  fhcts;  they  boldlyappeal  to  every 

demand  investigaticm  as  to  facts.  Once  British  naval  officer,  who  has  recently 

again,  their  facts  are  met  with  nothing  visited  St  Domingo,  whether   they 
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have^  in  the  smaBest  degree^  exagge- 
rated these  fkcts-— and  Brougham 
laughs  in  their  face^ '  and  Zachary 
snuffles.  * 

Here,  will  Mr  Brougham  he  so  good 
as  to  answer  us  one  question  en  pas^ 
sant?  Does  not  this  very  numher  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  contain  a  long 
and  elaborate  article,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  pauperism  is  handled  in  a  very 
able  manner  ?  And  may  not  the  whole 
argument  of  that  paper  be  summed  up 
in  one  sentence,  viz. — You  should  make 
no  provision  for  your  own  countrymen 
in  ike  way  of  poors'-raies,  because 
the  moment  you  make  men  sure  of  an 
actual  subsistence,  you,  of  necessity, 
sink  the  tone  of  their  minds,  take  away 
from  them  the  stimulus  to  labour,  and 
of  course  bring  ruin  on  the  society,  and 
on  every  branch  of  iudusiry,  by  means 
of  tobich .  the  society  is  supported  in  a 
gtatefar  above  that  of  mere  nature  ?— 
We^fy  any  man  to  tell  us  that  this 
IB  not  me  sum  and  substance  of  the 
argument  in  this  coafrsely  and  vulgar- 
ly  written,  but  certainly  very  shrewd 
and  sagacious  paper.  And  we  beg 
to  know  where  that  reasoning  man 
is  to  be  found,  who  can,  for  one  mo- 
ment, doubt,  that  if  it  applies  at  all 
to  the  European  labouring  classes, 
it  must  apply  with  force  terabld,  and 
a  hundred-fold,  to  the  West  Indian 
negroes  ?  What  are  any  possible  poor- 
rates  to  an  European,  compared  with 
the  poor-rates  which  nature  has  esta- 
blished for  the  inhabitants  of  a  rich 
soil,  in  a  tropical  climate — and  this, 
too,  in  a  country  where,  if  nothing 
were  grown  but  what  is  conducive  to 
the  physical  nece^ities  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  population  mi^ht  bear  to 
be  increased  in  a  proportion  altoge- 
ther incalculable  above  its  present 
rate.  A  strong  fact,  or  a  strong  truth> 
k  not  stren^ened  by  strong  words* 
We  leave  this  as  it  is  to  Mr  Brougham. 

III.  The  third,  and  concluding 
itatement  of  the  anti-colonial  States- 
man and  Reviewer,  i»^-*that  even  if 
these  colonies  were  lost  to  England, 
ikAs  would  be  no.  evil  at  all  worthy  of 
being  balanced  against  the  good  conse- 
quences of  the  "  swe^ing  measures." 

In  relation  to  this  grand  position,  we 
b^  leave  to  call  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  have  the  means  of  forming  a  con- 
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sciehtioos  opinicm  ibr  hiftiself,  to  a 
work  which  has  just  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  "  Considerations  en  Negro 
Slavery,  with  authentic  Reports  illus- 
trative of  the  actual  Condition  of  the 
N^roes  in  Demerara,  &c.,  by  Alex- 
ander M*Donnell,  Esq.  secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  De- 
merara."* We  regard  this  book  as  up- 
on the  whole  the  most  comprehensive 
that  has  as  yet  appeared  on  either  side 
of  the  question  before  us.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  man  not  only  of  sense 
and  shrewdness,  but  of  really  large, 
profound,  and  philosophical  views.  He 
reasons  boldly:  he  states  his  facts 
boldly :  and  he  writes  with  great  free- 
dom and  energy  of  style;  yet,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  work,  he  pre- 
serves a  tone  so  candid,  so  calm,  so 
widely  different  from  the  frenzied 
or  reckless  compositions  promulgated 
by  the  other  party  or  parties,  that  we 
cannot  help  looking  forward  to  most 
important  results  &om  the  interest 
which  the  book  must  excite,  and  the 
thought  and  reflection  to  wMch,  k  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  it 
must  stimulate  every  mind  in  which 
eandouris  united  with  the  habits  of 
intelligence  and  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing. We  shall  probably  have  occasion 
to  say  more  of  this  work  hereafter,  as 
there  are  many  things  in  it  altogether 
foreign  to  the  views  we  ourselves  have 
formed.  But  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts 
from  that  part  of  it  which  is  devoted 
to  the  branch  of  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us — confident  that  no  man  who 
truly  desires  to  be  in  the  right  as  to 
this  great  matter,  can  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  to  go  one  step  further, 
until  he  has  given  the  whole  of  Mr 
McDonnell's  book  a  careful  and  delibe- 
rate consideration^ 

He  sums  up  the  advantages  which 
Britain  derives  from  bar  West  Indian 
cdbnies  as  follows. 

'c  I.  The  colonies  gfive  a  veiit  io  the 
employment  of  the  capital  of  the  parent 
state,  by  persons  lending  out  money  on 
mortgage,  which  yields  advantages  nOt  to 
be  derived  from  any  foreign  trade. 

"  II.  It  is  erroneous  to  consider  the 
dealings  with  colonies  as  only  equal  to 
the  dealings  with  other  countries.  They 
are  in  reality  much  more  extensive ;  and 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  persons  emi- 
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grating  carrying  out  along  with   them  In  yiewing,  then,  theqoestlim  of  the  eo- 

British  customs,  manners,  and  feelings;  lonial  trade,  thispart  of  the  subject  should 

from  similarity  of  language,  and  greater  be  kept  distinct ;  and  I  will  only  appeal 

freedom  and  frequency  of  intercourse.     ^  to  any  intelligent  man  of  business,  to 

'*  III.  Trade  in  general  is  supposed  to  look  to  London,  Liverpool,  Cllasgow,  and 

benefit  the  two  trading  countries  alike ;  Bristol,  and  he  will  see  how  much  it  ha» 

but  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  the  operated  in  &vonr  of  our  mercantile 

gain  which  in  common  traffic  would  be  prosperity. 

derived  by  the  other  country,  here  re-  '*  II.  Persons  leaving  their  own  coun- 

verts  back  to  England,  from  the  circum-  try  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  it  is- 

stance  of  the4)roprietors  either  residing  obvious,  will  be  much  better  customers 

there,  or  ultimately  returning  thither,  to  the  parent  state,  than  any  foreign 

and  bringing  all  their  wealth  along  with  nation.    The  powerful  influence  of  early 

them.  prepossessions  and  habits,  will  notarally 

<*  IV.  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  tend  to  cement  the  mtercourse,  and  to 

colonies  afford  many  advantages ;  by  con-  make  the  newly  established  settlement 

tributing  to  our  safety  as  well  as  bur  follow  all  the  changes  in  fashion  which 

prosperity ;  by  giving  an  outlet  in  period  are  continually  taking  place.  ^  Not  only 

of  war  to  our  products,  which  without  the  different  articles  of  clothing,  but  the 

such  possessions  could  not  be  obtained  ;  furniture  of  the  houses,  the  equipages, . 

by  rearing  our  national  ndeans  of  defence,  and  every  article  that  ministers  to  the 

and  rendering  that  certain  which  other-  ivants  of  men,  will  be  imitated  and  intra-* 

wise  would  be  precarious.  duced  from  the  mother  country.     I^  lor 

example,  we  take  the  Fireneh  islands  oi. 

^  I.  When  a  country  first  begins  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  ima- 
distinguish  itself  in  commerce,  the  want  gkie  their  population  to  be  exactly  equal 
of  capital  is  generally  the  greatest  diffi-  to  that  of  Jamaica ;  and  suppose  their 
culty.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  temp-  commerce  was  then  perfectly  open  in  the 
tation  of  high  profit  abroad  is  injurious  manner  desired  by  the  advocates  for  the 
instead  of  beneficial.  By  drawing  off  the  free- trade,  the  dealings  with  Jamaica 
funds  to  a  distant  quarter,  it  cramps  the  would  certainly  be  much  greater  than 
operations  of  the  home  trade,  which  at  those  with  the  foreign  islands,  from  the 
this  period  is  much  more  desirable  and  plain  obvious  circumstance  of  having  the 
deserving  of  encouragement.  By  degrees,  same  language,  and  continuing  to  prac- 
as  the  nation  by  its  industry  and  frugality  tise  a  similar  mode  of  living.  This  very 
becomes  richer,  the  home  trade  becomes  great  advantage  will  be  found  to  bear  in 
fully  stocked,  and  a  portion  of  the  capi-  every  case  that  can  be  assumed ;  and  it 
tal  naturally  seeks  a  vent  in  foreign  traf-  certainly  involves  a  consideration  suffici- 
fic.  Even  then  the  trade  with  the  adja-  ently  cogent  to  determine  a  wise  legisla- 
cent  countries  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  ture  to  give  a  preference  on  all  occasions 
with  the  more  distant,  as  the  returns  are  to  British  settlements, 
quicker,  which  necessarily  puts  in  mo-  III.  The  effect  produced  by  the  resr- 
tion  a  greater  quantity  of  domestic  in-  dence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  West  In- 
dustry. In  the  progress  of  time,  how-  dian  proprietors  in  England,  though  very 
ever,  if  the  nation  continue  her  frugality,  generally  noticed  in  a  cursory  manner,  in 
all  these  channels  of  commerce  are  filled  different  publications,  has  never  yet  been 
up,  and  the  desideratum  then  becomes,  sufficiently  investigated.  I  am  of  opi- 
not  to  procure,  but  to  get  a  vent  for  ca-  nion,  that  it  forms  the  most  material  fea- 
pitaL  England  has  long  passed  this  pe-  tare  in  the  whole  system.  Ever  since 
ilod ;  her  monied  men  experience  great  we  have  understood  the  nature  of  what 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  for  their  is  termed  adjustment  of  the  supply  to  the 
funds ;  and  on  this  account,  the  West  demand,  we  have  been  taught  to  control 
Indies  have  not  only  hitherto  afforded  many  points  in  political  economy,  which 
great  benefit,  but  they  might  be  made  to  before  were  at  best  somewhat  problemo- 
yield  still  more,  if  the  present  unhappy  ticol.  Thinking  men  are  now  pretty  much 
feelings  towards  them  had  subsided.  I  agreed,  that  an  extensive  consumption  is 
believe  this  is  a  distinct  feature  of  odvan-  the  great  principle  from  which  prosperity 
tage  which  they  possess.  In  any  foreign  is  derived^  The  sentiments  of  Adam 
trade,  no  person  would  ever  think  of  lend-  Smith,  relative  to  productive  and  unpro- 
ing  out  money,  in  a  similar  niianner ;  the  ductive  labourers,  are  at  present  regarded 
difficulty  of  recovering  it  in  foreign  courts  as  not  very  correct.  It  is  apparent,  that 
of  law,  and  the  incidents  to  which  it  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  men  to 
would  be  liable  in  cose  of  a  war,  would  work,  unless  they  can  procure  a  market 
be  considerations  so  strong,  that  none  for  their  commodities.  Whenever  a  mo* 
would  be  willing  to  encounter  the  risk,  nufacturer  finds  a  sale  for  his  wares,  he 
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soon  diwfiayn  his  acUyity  in  baying  them 
produced ;  but  when  they  remain  on  bis 
hands,  he  forbears  further  exertion,  and 
thus  a  general  stagnation  of  commerce 
most  in&Ilibly  ensues.  The  truth  of  this 
being  obvious  to  every  understanding,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  lay  down  a  posi- 
tion, the  bearings  of  which  it  requires 
some  little  reflection  to  p^ceive,  that  any 
demand  existing  abroad  for  manu£EU!tures 
is  quite  useless,  unless  there  be  a  corre- 
sponding consumption  for  the  returns  at 
home.  It  is  only  a  great  importing  coun- 
try which  can  be  a  great  exporting  coun- 
try. The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
annually  required  must  be  of  exceedingly 
insignificant  amount,  being  only  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  and  any  addi- 
tional plate  used  by  private  individuals, 
as  the  people  grow  richer.   What  is  im- 
ported over  and  above  these  requisites 
has  to  be  regarded  as  any  other  commo- 
dity*  and  consequently  will  be  sent  to  that 
part  of  the  world  where  it  can  be  most 
profitably  employed.  Since,  then,  wealth 
is  not  acquired  by  a  country  hoarding  up 
gold  and  silvery  but  rather  by  getting  rid- 
of  them,  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  in  the 
end,  there  must  be  the  consumption  for 
foreign  commodities  at  |home,  or    the 
country  could  not  very  long  continue  to 
'  export  her  manufactures.     It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  residence  of  the  rich, 
requiring  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  many 
foreign  luxuries,  contributes  so  much  to 
advance  a  country  in  power.    The  be- 
nefit which  they  confer  is  not  merely  the 
local  encouragement  they  give  to  the 
working  classes  around  them ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  much  greater  advantage  of  in- 
troducing more  extensive  articles  of  gra- 
tification from  other  countries,  and  con. 
seqnently  giving  a  greater  stimulus  to  the 
industry  of  the  people  to  produce  manu- 
factures to  pay  for  these  in*  return.    To 
make  this  point  still  more  clear,  let  it  be 
imagined,  that  London  were  swallowed 
up  by  an  ewthquake ;   ^e  effect  this 
event  would  produce  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  Lancashire  would  not  be  on- 
ly tiiat  it  was  a  market  lost  to  her  di- 
reetly,  but  we  have  to  reflect  on  the  far 
more    important   consideration  that  it 
would  soon  stop  the  exports  of  Liver- 
pool to  the  Spanish  Main  or  the  Brazils. 
Say  that  the  returns  at  present  are  in 
gold  and  silver,  what,  in  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  would  then  be  done  with 
these  ?  What  is  wanted  is  not  the  gold 
and  silver,  but  it  is  what  gold  and  silver 
will  purchase.  At  present  these  precious 
metals  go  to  France  and  to  China,  to 
purchase  the  wines  and  the  teas,  a  great 
pact  of  which  is  now  consumed  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  suppose  this  pbu:e  to  be  out  of 


existence;  where  would  Chen  Ue  the  peo^ 
pie  to  consume  them  as  before  ?  The  e^ 
feet  would  necessarily  be,  that  the  gold 
and  silver  must  accumulate  beyond  the 
purposes  of  trade;  and  what  would  be 
the  result  of  this  accumulation?  Most 
certainly  the  result  would  be,  that  it 
would  have  an  immediate  effect  with  the 
exchanges  of  other  countries,  and  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  those  metals  would  be 
given  for  labour  and  all  the  articles  of 
life.  In  this  situation,  notwithstanding 
the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  the  ar- 
tisans would  be  in  the  greatest  distress, 
and  the  manufacturers  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  necessity  of  limiting  their  bu- 
siness, and  that  they  could  never  think 
of  exportuig  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly, until  a  home  mart,  equal  to  the 
mighty  city  which  had  been  destroyed, 
was  once  more  restored.  This  doctrine 
of  consumption  forms  indeed  the  most 
interesting  inquiry  in  the  whole  range  of 
political  science.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  England  has  beten  exalted  to  her 
present  pre-eminence.  What,  we  may 
exclaim,  led  to  the  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  to  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  machinery,  those  matchless  spe- 
cimens of  the  ingenuity  of  man?  Not 
certainly  the  recreations  of  recluse  phi- 
losophers, but  the  plain  practical  cause, 
that  the  demand  for  labour  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  If  we  look  aroirod  us, 
we  may  behold  many  countries  which 
liave  remained  stationary  in  industry  and 
arts  for  centuries,  for  want  of  an  ade- 
quate stimulus  to  arouse  the  exertions  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  I  believe  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen  an  instance,  where 
there  was  an  extensive  home  market, 
without  gigantic  strides  being  made  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  very  frequently  to 
go  beyond  it.  I  trust  that  by  this  time 
the  reader  will  perceive  the  bearing  of 
the  observations,  which  I  have  thought 
proper  to  make,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  fully  developing  the  advantages 
which  the  West  Indies,  above  all  othei 
colonies,  yield  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce 
the  quantity  of  manufactures  export- 
ed, or  to  draw  a  picture  of  distresses 
which  would  befall  the  artizans  in  thia 
country,  in  case  we  were  abandoned  i 
we  should  rather  dwell  on  the  great 
extent  and  value  of  our  produce;  tho 
many  millions  it  brings  annually  to  be 
spent  in  England ;  and  the  powerful  aid 
thus  given  to  the  most  material  of  all 
consideration^,  the  home  consumption. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  op- 
ponents, in  arguing  against  us,  observed, 
that  the  returns  of  the  exports  to  the 
West  Indies  overrated  the  quantity  used 
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there ;  a  considerable  portion  being  re- 
exported to  the  Spanish  Main.  If  this 
were  the  case,  I  answer,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  as  then,  so  much  greater  was  the 
balance  of  the  trade,  so  mucli  greater  was 
the  amount  that  came  to  be  expended  in 
England.  If  any  person  will  trace  this 
subject  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  care- 
fully meditate  on  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  distribution  of  our  funds  on  the 
different  classes  in  society,  the  demand  it 
creates  for  labour,  the  stimulus  it  affords 
to  exertion,  (and,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
clear  up  many  matters  in  his  mind,)  he 
will  cease  to  wonder  how  England  has 
become  the  asylum  of  all  the  useful  arts, 
and  a  general  pattern  of  industry  to  her 
neighbours.  In  point  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  difference  whatever,  in  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  various  artificers, 
between  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  who 
resides  and  spends  his  income  in  London, 
and  a  West  India  proprietor,  who  also 
lives^  there,  and  spends  an  equal  amount. 
They  both  equally  contribute  in  their  ex- 
penditure to  consume  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  countries,  and  on  that  ac- 
count to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the 
working  classes  to  produce  manufactures 
to  pay  for  these  iu  return^  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  erroneous  to  consider  the  co- 
lonial system  merely  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  two 
countries.  The  West  Indies  should  ra^ 
ther  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  exceed- 
ingly rich  provinces,  from  which  the  mo- 
ther country  derives  all  the  benefits  un- 
attended with  any  of  the  disadvantages 
frequently  resulting  from  such  posses- 
sions. She  has  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
residing  among  her,  and  has  not  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  encumbered  in  making 
provisions  for  the  poor ;  the  latter  class 
being  amply  provided  for  in  their  own  re- 
spective places  of  residence.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  enter  into  a  detail,  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  income  of 
our  settlements  is  distributed  over  the 
different  classes  engaged  in  West  India 
pursuits.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
total  amount  of  the  imports  into  Eng- 
land, and  after  deducting  the  value  of  the 
exports,  the  balance  is  obviously  clear  re- 
venue, gained  to  the  general  income  of 
the  country.  I  could  not,  I  believe,  pre- 
sent this  to  my  readers  in  a  more  palpa^ 
ble  manner  than  to  suppose  we  took  the 
district  of  England,  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  assuming  that  a  proposition  were  ad- 
vanced to  deprive  of  their  incomes  all  the 
landlords  of  the  counties  of  Berks, Wilts, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Everybod^r, 
I  presume,  will  admit  that  this  would  be 
a  great  misfortune,  and  that  it  wouM  pro- 
duce the  most  sen^ble  effeet  on  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  empire;  yet  precisely  slmi. 
lar,  as  regards  Uie  nation,  would  t»e  the 
result,  if  the  theory  of  those  men  who  call 
themselves  political  economists  were  cbt» 
ried  into  effect  with  respect  to  abait- 
doning  the  colonies.    And  it  ought  to  be 
further  observed,  that  I  do  not  here  in* 
elude  the  benefits  derived  from  those  per- 
sons, who,  having  made  their  fortunes, 
have  disposed  of  their  property,  and  have 
retired  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  years:    this 
particular  in  itself  merits  careful  reflec- 
tion.   It  would  be  a  most  instructive  les- 
son, if  we  were  to  take  the  history  of 
every  county  in  England  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II. ;  to  examine  into  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  proprietors 
of  the  land ;  to  review  the  improvements 
and   the  enclosures  which  have   been 
made ;  and  then  to  sum  up  and  shew  how 
much  of  this  bad  been  done  by  the  funds 
of  the  colonial  trade.     I  do  not  mean  by 
those  funds  the  gains  which  might  have 
been  realized  in  any  other  trafllic  with  fo- 
reign  countries ;  I  mean  that  profit  which 
the  foreign  country  itself  would  have  de- 
rived ;  which,  from  the  planters  coming 
home,  has  reverted  back  to  England; 
and  which,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  has  trans- 
ferred itself  into  every  channel  of  busi- 
ness, and  most  powerfully  augmented  the 
national  resources.** 

Mr  McDonnell  then  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  as  to  the  political  advan- 
tages we  derive  fVom  those  colonies. 
We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  quote 
the  whole  of  what  he  has  written  on 
this  matter — but  we  consider  even  the 
following  mere  fragment  as  in  itself 
complete^  conclusive,  and  unanswer- 
able. 

"  In  this  ^articuUff  the  dianges  w)iteh 
have  taken  plaee  in  the  public  moid  are 
fully  as  great  as  those  we  have  been  ex- 
amining. The  celebrated  navigaiion  act, 
so  long  the  boast  as  being  the  wisest  in 
the  statute-book,  has  lost  its  admirers, 
and  by  nsany  k  treated  with  open  dcri- 
sion.  In  this  instance,  as  in  other  inno- 
vations, there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  coc 
rectncss,  and  also,  pertiaps,  a  good  deal 
of  error.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  con- 
sume time  in  examining  what  has  been 
so  much  more  fully  examined  but  lately; 
I  will  content  myself  with  adcmg  one 
simple  question— What  woold  this  coan^ 
try  have  done  during  the  late  war,,  bad  it 
not  been  for  her  eoloBies  ?  Where  would 
she  have  got  a  vent  for  her  manuftietarss ; 
where  woidd  she  hare  procured  her 
draughts  of  sailors;  where  would  she  have 
raised  her  resources^  Iwd  it  sot  been  for 
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the  colonial  873tein?    When  her  inter^ 
course  with  other  countries  was  stopped, 
when  Buonaparte,  hy  his  Milan  and  Ber- 
lin decrees,  had  excluded  her  from  all 
Europe,  how  would  she^  single-banded, 
have  maintained  the  conflict,  and  have 
upborne  the  almost  expiring  liberties  of 
the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of 
those  settlements  she  had  peopled? — 
Surely,  if  there  be  any  period  of  history 
on  which  future  generations  will  dwell 
with  proud  exultation,  it  is  the  late  me* 
morable  struggle,  when  Britain  presented 
her  fearless  front  to  her  host  of  enemies, 
and,  like  a  virtuous  matron,  gathering  her 
fomily  around  her,  placed  her  faith  in  her 
own  possessions,  and  braved  the  threat- 
ened danger.    We  may  be  assuyed  that 
the  system  which  accomplished  this  can- 
not be  a  bad  one ;  and  he  must  be  cold- 
j[>Iooded  indeed,  who  would  meditate  a 
change,  on  the  audacious  authority  of  a 
mere  speculative  theory. 

'<  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the 
public,  that  they  are  not  in  possession  of 
all  the  sugar-settlements  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Many  powers  are  now  looking  on 
with  eager  satisfaction  at  the  attempts 
which  are  making  to  deteriorate  and  to 
ruin  the  possessions  of  the  British  crown. 
And  while  a  mortal  blow  has  been  level- 
led at  us,  they  have  been  watching  in  si- 
lent expectation  of  beholding  our  ruin, 
and  of  raising  themselves  to  more  relative 
importance.  It  is  well  known  that  several 
of  those  powers  view  England  with  en- 
vious distrust,  and  some,  perhaps,  with 
deadly  hatred;  and  it  would  be  melan- 
choly to  contemplate  the  issue,  should 
there  ever  be  a  diminution  of  our  naval 
preponderance.  As  an  admirable  writer 
has  stated,  the  settlements  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  be  regarded  as  the  outworks  of 
the  empire,  which,  in  case  of  a  war,  are 
the  first  attacked.  They  keep  the  enemy 
from  our  own  shores ;  theur  loss  will  be 
the  first  sytnptom  of  our  decline ;  and 
when  that  event  arrives,  we  shall  soon 
have  hostilities  off  the  coasts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Kent,  which,  under  a  better 
policy,  would  take  place  in  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies.  This  great  question  of 
maintaining  distant  settlements,  and  of 
preserving  a  nursery  for  seamen,  is  the 
most  important  that  presents  itself  to  a 
statesman.  In  deciding  upon  it,  if  we  are 
regulated  by  the  best  of  all  guides,  expe- 
rience, we  shall  naturally  inquire,  has  the 
system  answered  the  purpose,  or  has  it 
not  ?  If  it  has  answered,  why  hazard  the 
change?  Is  it  not  something  like  the 
heedless  reckleasness  of  prosperity,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present,  and  seeking 
after  change?  Although  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  Great  Britain  would  lose  her 


power  within  a  short  period,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  might  ultimately  happen. 
Where  is  now,  we  may  ask,  the  enter- 
prize  of  those  states  which,  at  one  time^ 
made  them  so  prominent  in  maritime 
pursuits  ?    Many  of  them  are  at  present 
scarcely  beard  of  in  European  history. 
Might  not  a  similar  fate  hereafter  attend 
England,  should  her  legislature  neglect- 
wisely  to  watch  over  her  destinies,  and 
make  the  evil  day  as  distant  as  possible? 
The  rapid  progress  of  luxury  has  already 
done  much  to  enervate  the  inhabitants. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  resources  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
England  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
raising  a  considerable  army,  whenever  cir» 
cumstances  should  demand  it.    The  rea^ 
son  is  apparent.     The  superior  comforts 
of  the  latter  nation  render  few  persons 
willing  to  encounter  the  irksomeness  of 
military  pursuits ;  while,  to  the  former, 
they  afford  a  life  of  comparative  ease.  By 
a  parity  of  argument  in  this  particular,  if 
the  policy  of  the  country  did  not  make  it 
imperative  that  the  number  of  seamen  be 
kept  up,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar 
result  might  one  day  take  place  with  this 
class  of  people,  and  make  them  averse  to 
encounter  the  liardships  of  a  sea-fiuing 
life  ?    It  is  well  known  that  their  wages 
are  at  present  relatively,  beyond  those  of 
the  ordinary  descriptions  of  labour.  These 
reflections  awaken  important  ideas,  and 
should  make  men  pause  before  they  in- 
novate on  that  policy  which  has  borne 
the  nation  victorious  through  her  strug- 
gles, and  canied  her  to  her  present  pitch 
of  prosperity. 

"  I  have  now  concluded  my  detail  of 
what  I  deem  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
colonial  system ;  and  I  have  some  ex-  - 
pectation  that  they  will  satisfy  the  reader. 
I  have  no  wish  to  under-rate  the  exer- 
tions of  those  in  Opposition ;  but  I  must 
say,  their  views  appear  to  me  neither  ju- 
dicious nor  comprehensive.  The  party 
who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  us  to  the 
pubUc  are  those  persons  engaged  in  the 
East  India  trade.  That  this  proceeds 
from  a  not  very  estimable  feeling  of  hu- 
man nature,  none  would  dispute;  and 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  which  the 
widely  extended  dominions  of  the  East 
yield  to  this  country,  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  amiss  to  consider  them  under  the 
same  four  heads  as  those  applied  to  the 
West  Indies. 

"  I.  I  believe  no  person  has  ever  yet 
produced  an  instance .  of  a  British  mer- 
chant lending  out  his  money  on  mort-  ^ 
gage  on  part  of  their  territories.  The 
uncertainty  and  risk  are  much  too  great. 
Instances  there  doubtless  may  be  of  the 
greedy  avidity  of  some  of  the  servants  of 
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government  lending  out  their  gains  at  a  the  Indian  empire  (  I  draw  no  picture 

usurious  interest;  but  tliat  mercantile  of  tlie  effect  of  an  unfortunate  battle 

and  wholesome  advance  of  money  which  to  break  the  charm  of  the  invincibility  of 

benefits  both  the  borrower  and  the  lender  British  arms ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 

has  never  yet  taken  place.  They  who  re-  observe,  that  were  the  advantages  of 

fleet  on  the  present  state  of  England,  India  far  greater  than  they  are,  it  is  wise 


when  her  capitalists  transport  funds 
abroad  to  resuscitate  the  exhausted  trea- 
suries of  foreign  potentates,  will  appreci- 
ate, as  they  ought  to  do,  the  advantage 
which  must  foilaw,  if  she  could  get  rid 
of  them  ^vithin  her  own  dominions. 

**  II.  The  first  feature  which  strikes 
an  inquirer  on  this  subject  is  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  population  in  India, 
and  the  small  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tures consumed  from  this  country.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  British  manners 
have  made  any  considerable  progress. 
The  reason  is,  the  Orientalists  have  so 
superstitious  a  veneration  for  hereditary 
prejudices  and  ancient  customs,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  effect  a  change. 
This  is  a  most  powerful  drawback  from 
their  utility;  and  I  would  venture  an 
opinion,  that  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  there  will  be  more  dealings 
with  the  infant  colonies  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  New  Holland  than  with  the 
100  millions  of  HindClstan. 

<<III.  But  the  chief  and  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  West  Indian  system, 
is  the  benefit  of  her  planters  residing  in 
England.     In  this  the  East  is  utterly 
deficient.     Suppose  the  intercourse  with 
the  West  to  l>e  stopped,  and  the  sugar 
exclusively  obtained  from  the  East,  who 
would  be  benefited,  and  who  would  be 
the  loser  ?  The  benefit  would  go  to  the  na- 
tives in  India,  and  the  loser  would  be  Eng- 
land herself:  so  much  of  the  income  of  the 
inhabitants  residing  within  her,  that  is  to 
say,  so  much  of  the  national  income,  be- 
ing reduced.  Lest  anything  should  cross 
the  reader's  mind  to  detract  from  this 
plain  circumstance,  I  will  shew  to  a  de- 
monstration, in  the  next  chapter,  that  the 
idea  of  the  West  Indies  exercising  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sugar-market  is  a  complete 
delusion.     And  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
result  is  surely  obvious,  that  no  matter 
how  we  take  the  subject  in  an  enlarged 
national  light,  if  CIreat  Britain  import 
her  250,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  from  the 
East,  she  must  clearly  pay  for  them, 
while  if  she  import  them  from  the  West 
she  gets  fully  one-half  of  them  for  no- 
thing. 

'*  IV.  Respecting  the  political  benefits 
little  need  be  said.  The  only  possible 
one  that. I  can  see  would  be  that  of  yield- 
ing  some  revenue ;  but  of  this  there  is 
not  the  least  hope,  from  a  very  satis&c- 
tory  proof  that  she  is  deeply  in  debt  I 
make  no  statement  of  the  ffoil  fabric  of 


and  politic  in  a  statesman,  in  his  mea- 
sures, to  make  choice  of  that  which  may- 
be made  secure  and  permanent,  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  attended  with  hazard, 
wid  liable  to  be  overturned.  If  the  Bri- 
tish were  driven  from  India,  no  person 
would  ever  dream  of  recovering  its  pos- 
session ;  but  as  regards  the  sugar  colo- 
nies of  the  western  hemisphere,  consist- 
ing of  small  islands  or  settlements  iilong 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  always  be  secure  to  the 
power  who  is  mistress  of  the  seas. 

"  By  this  contrast  with  the  eastern  em- 
pire the  advantages  of  the  West  Indies 
are  made  still  more  apparent    The  prin- 
ciple of,  perish  the  advantages,  if  they 
militate  against  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, is,  perhaps,  noble  and  magnanimous ; 
'  and  lam  very  far  from  impugning  its  cor- 
rectness.    I  would  merely  remark,  that 
the  public  should  be  clearly,  fully,  and 
honestly,  informed  upon  the  business; 
that,  in  a  word,  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
would  bring  serious  evUs  on  this  coun- 
try.   A  more  correct  inquiry  would,  pro- 
bably, then  be  instituted  into  the  nature 
of  this  humanity ;  and  it  is  likely,  that 
the  consideration  would  ultimately  be, 
not  how  the  colonies  should  be  tamper- 
ed with  and  got  rid  of,  but  how  they 
should  be  fostered  and  preserved." 

We  mu3t  now  bring  this  part  of  our 
paper  to  a  conclasion.  Mr  McDon- 
nell, among  other  matters^  discusses  at 
great  length  the  effects  which  any  ^eat 
or  sudden  change  in  our  colonies  must 
of  necessity  produce  in  the  colonies  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe.  He  shews, 
that  already  our  sugar  is  under-sold 
in  Holland,  because  we  import  no  new 
slaves  into  our  colonies^  while  other 
powers  carry  on  the  slave  trade  with 
perseverance.  He  states  this  as  a  fact, 
which  is  not  less  certain  in  itself  than 
pregnane  with  instruction  as  to  the  fu- 
ture;  and  we  beg  leave  to  quote  one 
more  paragraph,  the  sense,  and  truth, 
and  sagacity  of  which,  will,  we  think, 
speak  pretty  well  for  themselves. 

*'  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  pouit  did  it  not  involve 
a  much  more  important  consideration, 
which  i^  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the 
public,  but  with  which,  for  the  sake  of 
real  genuine  humanity,  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted.  Have  the  party 
who  are  so  inveterately  opposed  to  the 
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West  Indies,  and  who  take  every  oppor-  l)our  of  afree  and  happy  peasantry,  and 

tnnlty  to  state  that  it  would  be  better  for  not  of  slaves.    To  both  of  these  state- 

this  country  to  cast  them  off, — have  these  mcnts,  Mr  Macdonnell's  book  gives 

men  ever  yet  brought  forward  a  state-  the  most  clear  and  decided,  negative ;, 

ment  how,  in  that  case,  the  supply  (of  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  a  triumph 

West  Indian  produce)  is  to  be  mHde  up?  of  sense  over  talk,  let  him  turn  to  Mr 

Have  they  ever  exhibited  to  the  com-  Macdonneirs  chapters  on  these  mat- 

rounity  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  ters,  and  ho  will  enjoy  it.  The  East  In- 

colonies  of  foreign  nations  ?    Confined  dian  sugar  is  at  this  moment  under- 


indeed  must  be  the  range  of  a  roan's  hu- 
manity, and  weak  his  understanding,  did 
he  not  perceive  that  the  diminution  of  the 
produce  made  by  the  British  West  Indies 
must  be  supplied  by  ah  increase  in  the 
slave-trade.  If  we  were  to  conceive  an 
insurrection  to  take  place  in  Jamaica,  and 
all  cultivation  at  an  end,  what  would  be  the 
natural  effect  of  so  melancholy  an  event? 
It  would  be,  simply,  that  the  large  sur- 
plus  'which  now  goes  to  the  Continent 
must  be  left  to  be  supplied  by  foreign 
countries;  Their  interest  would  natural- 


sold  by  the  Dutch,  and,  indeed,  can  get 
no  access  into  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But,  at  present,  only  a  very  little  East 
Indian  sugar,  and  that  of  one  particu- 
lar sort  too,  comes  to  Europe — so  Kttle, 
that  it  comes  as  ballast,  and  therefore 
pays  nofreight ;  and  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  West  Indian.  Do  anything 
towards  making  the  market  of  Eu- 
rope depend  on  India  for  sugar,  and  of 
course  our  business  will  not  be  with 


ly  prompt  them  to  do  this,  at  the  cheap-     l^^^  }9.««  ^^^ming  home  as  ballast, 
est  rate  possible ;  and  if  all  the  efforts  of     ^^'  ^^f*^  ^^'^^^  ^"?  annua^y  commg 


our  administration  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  stop  their  trade  ^o  Africa,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  they  could  do  so,  when  the 
avidity  and  prospect  of  gain  would  be  so 
much  the  greater.  I  here  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  number  of  our  own  country- 
men who  would  be  reduced  to  ruin ;  I 
draw  no  picture  of  the  rapine  and  blood- 
shed which  would  make  Jamaica  another 
St  Domingo :  I  wish  merely  to  point  out 
that,  exclusive  of  all  these  lamentable 
consequences,  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  inevitable  effect  of  tearing  from  Afri- 
ca not  less,  perhaps,  than  100,000  hu- 
man beings  to  work  in  foreign  colonies. 
The  question  then  really  to  be  consider. 
ed  is,  simply,  which  is  preferable  ?  to  con- 
tinue the  humane  and  mild  system  which 
exists  in  our  own  colonies,  and  which 
has  been  shewn  to  produce  great  benefit 
to  this  country ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  the  interests  of  foreign  na- 
tions at  tlie  expense  of  our  own,  and 
greatly  to  increase  that  very  human  suf- 
fering which  we  were  attempting  to  alle- 
viate ?  On  this  point  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion." 

Most    cordially  do  we   echo    the 

WOrdsj    UPON  THIS  POINT  THEaE  CAN 
BE  BUT  ONE  OPINION. 

We  have  exhausted  our  Kmits,  and 
yet  we  find  that  several  great  and  im- 
portant branches  of  this  subject  remain 
altogether  untouched.  Mr  Brougham 
says,  tliat  we  could  get  our  sugar 
from  the  East  Indies  cheaper  than  we 
now  do  fVom  the  West,  were  the  five* 
shillings  bounty  on  West  Indian  su- 

tir  withdrawn :  He  says,  also,  that  the 
ast  Indian  sugar  is  raised  by  the  la- 
Vol.  XVI. 


home  in  a  proportionate  number  of 
new  Indiamen,  and  paying  the  freight 
of  that  enormous  voyage.  Will  these 
sugars  be  cheaper  than  the  West  In- 
dian then — even  if  duties  were  assi- 
milated to  a  farthing  }  Most  certainly 
not.  Lastly,  suppose  we  do  give  the 
East  Indians  the  same  control  over 
the  sugar-market  which  they  have  long 
had  over  the  tea-market,  will  they 
treat  us  more  liberally  than  the  West 
Indians  have  done?  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  East  Indians  ha- 
ving the  tea-monopoly,  take  admirable 
care  to  bring  home  so  exactly  what  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  we  put  near- 
ly three  millions  every  year  into  their 
pockets,  as  a  small  remuneration,  sole- 
ly and  entirely  for  the  minute  and 
accurate  care  of  our  concerns,  evinced 
in  the  scantiness  of  their  tea-importa- 
tion. 

As  for  the  alleged  state  of  the  la- 
bouring population  in  India — the  fact 
is,  that  they  are  not  only,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  slaves  as  a  body, 
but  that  no  man  can  go  into  one  of 
their  markets,  without  seeing  men 
and  women  offlring  themselves  for 
sale,  as  ahsnlufe  slaves,  at  every  corner. 
And  why?  They  are  so  miserably  de- 
graded by  the  slavish  institutions,  or 
rather  the  inveterate  absurdities  preva- 
lent in  that  exhausted  land,  that,  as  the 
Abbe  du  Bois  expresses  it,  the  same 
smell  of  stinking  carrion  that  attracts 
European  crows,  congregates,  all  over 
Hindustan,  a  cloud  of  famished  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  poor  su- 
dras,fi^t\ng  with  doj^s  on  dtmghillsfor 
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offal — these  poor  things,  who  cannot 
hope  in  a  thousand  years  to  come  one 
atom  nearer  the  caste  immediately 
ahove  them— these  miserable  slaves^ 
who  have  been  the  slaves  both  of  cru- 
elty and  of  bigotry,  ever  since  the 
world  knew  anything  about  them — 
these  unhappy  slaves,  whom  we  see 
and  pity  now  exactly  as  they  were 
«een  and  pitied  by  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  the  Great — these  abject, 
these  hopeless  creatures,  forsooth,  are 
free  and  'happy,  compared  with  our 
fat,  well-fed,  grinning,  singing,  dan- 
cing blacks,  who  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  anything  but  content  and 
comfort,  had  there  been  no  societies 
to  export  sedition  from  England ;  no 
Smiths  to  preach  ignorance,  foUy^  and 


madness,  in  the  name,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  Christianity,  in  the  West 
Indies. — We  shall,  however,  resume 
these  matters  at  greater  lengtli^  and 
that  very  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  let  all  who  wish 
to  have  knowledge  on  this  subject,  in 
all  its  branches,  read  and  study  Mr 
Macdonnell ;  and  let  the  Editor  of  the 
Glasgow  Courier  publish,  in  a  separate 
volume,  and  on  a  legible  type,  his  ex- 
cellent Letters^  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
answer  to,  and  to  the  annihilation  of, 
a  certain  scribe  who  has  been  figuring 
under  the  name  of  Anglus.  Were  two 
such  books  as  these  sufficiently  circu- 
lated, there  would  be  little  need  for 
any  volunteer  auxiliaries  like  our- 
selves. 


GREAT  FIRB. 


The  year  1994  will  be  a  memor- 
able one  in  the  annals  of  Edinburgh. 
Its  High  Street,  which  was  always 
held  out  as  an  object  of  interest  to 
strangers,  is  now,  the  best  part  of  it  in 
ruins ;  and  the  Tron  Churcn,  the  most 
public  building  from  its  situation  in 
the  Old  Town,  is  shorn  of  all  its  ho- 
nours, and  by  an  agency  which,  from 
its  isolated  situation,  could  scarcely 
have  been  contemplated.  The  fire  in 
June  last,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Royal  Bank  Close,  destroyed  the 
houses  on  the  upper  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  High  Street,  and  the  east- 
em  angle  of  the  Parliament  Square, 
was  followed  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
November  by  a  conflagration,  which 
has  laid  the  fairest  part  of  the  princi- 
pal street  of  the  Old  Town  in  ruins, 
and  totally  destroyed  the  Parliament 
Square,  except  the  buildings  connect- 
ed with  the  Scottish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment— ^besides  having  nearly  annihi- 
lated half  a  dozen  closes,  or  narrow 
lanes,  reaching  from  the  Pligh  Street 
to  the  Cowgate. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  No- 
vember, about  ten  o'clock,  smoke  was 
discovered  issuing  from  the  second 
floor  of  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Old 
AssemUy  Close,  occupied  by  Messrs 
Kirkwood  and  Sons,  engravers;  and 
the  drum  instantly  beat  the  signal  of 
alarm  throughput  the  city.  Several 
fire-engines  soon  after  arrived,  and  a 
crowd  was  speedily  collected  to  render 
assistance  where  assistance  could  be  af- 
forded. The  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, Sheri^,  and  other  high  official 


personages,  were  also  upon  the  ground 
f oon  after  the  alarm  was  given ;  and 
a  party  of  soldiers  were  dispatched 
from  tne  Castle.  But  for  such  confla^ 
grations,  former  experience  had  pro- 
vided no  remedy ;  the  engines  were  in- 
effective, and  out  of  order ;  and  the 
multitude  seemed  assembled  rather  to 
witness  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
fire  than  to  render  any  useful-assistance 
in  extinguishing  it.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  whole  house,  consisting  of 
six  floors,  and  forming  the  eastern 
wing  of  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  in  the  High  Street,  was  in 
a  blaze.  The  crowd  in  the  street, 
at  this  time,  was  excessive ;  for  situa- 
ted as  the  burning  property  was,  up- 
on the  ridge  of  the  bignest  ground  in 
Edinburgh,  it  served  as  a  beacon  to 
direct  the  most  distant  inhabitants  to 
the  spot. 

Efforts  were  now  directed  to  save 
the  houses  to  the  west;  for  though 
the  wind  was  from  the  south-west, 
yet  the  tenement  on  the  east,  being  of 
comparatively  recent  erection,  and  di-' 
vided  from  the  burning  house  by  a 
strong  party  wall,  seemed  in  less  dan-* 
ger.  But  the  progress  of  the  flames 
was  uncontrollable,  and  spreading  west- 
wards from  the  back  of  the  building, 
the  narrow  access  to  which  precluded 
the  employment  of  engines  in  that  di- 
rection, soon  after  twelve,  the  whole 
range  up  to  Borthwick's  Close  was  in 
a  blaze.  The  appearance  of  the  High 
Street  at  this  period  was  singularly 
impressive.  The  glare  from  the  burn- 
ing mass  illuminated  the  street  from 
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itg  extremity  at  the  Netherbow  to  the  house,  about  two  o'clock ;  and  now. 
Castle — at  times  more  or  less  vivid,  ac-  when  it  was  loo  late,  it  was  resolved 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  material  to  attempt  its  extinction,  by  leading 
consumed.  The  spire  of  the  Tron  up  a  pipe  from  an  engine  to  the  high 
Church,  and  St  Giles*  imperial  steeple,  roof  of  the  adjacent  house  on  the  west, 
were  striking  objects  in  the  scene —  a  measure  Mrifiich  promised  eventu^ 
one  side  brightened  by  a  light  distinct  success.  But  the  pipe,  when  raised 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  but  of  a  cha-  up,  was  found  to  be  broken ;  and  what 
racter  totally  difFerent — ^red,  flickering,  might  have  saved  this  building,  had  it 
and  dismal, — the  other  side  extended  in  been  applied  in  time,  only  served,  like 
shadow  over  the.  neighbouring  build-  all  the  efforts  of  this  night  and  morn- 
ings. Numbers  of  people  from  the  ing,  to  shew  the  strong  necessity  for 
adjacent  houses — ^men,  women,  and  better  apparatus,  and  a  body  more  or- 
even  children,  half-dressed,  with  faces  ganized,  to  act  with  efficacy  in  simi- 
prophetic  of  danger,  were  pressing  lar  calamities.  The  fire  descended 
through  the  crowd  with  such  parts  of  with  uncontrollable  fury,  and  about 
their  toniture  as  they  were  able  to  ^ve  o'clock  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
carry,  eager  to  lodge  these  small  rem-,  wall  fell  inward, 
nants  of  their  home  in  some  place  of  While  the  fire  was  thus  raging  in 
safety.  Beds,  tables,  chairs,  and  all  the  front  houses,  those  connected  with 
the  accumulations  ^f  many  for  years,  them  on  the  south  side,  and  forming 
were  heaped  in  confusion,  at  intervals,  narrow  lanes,  or  closes,  down  the  steep 
on  the  streets,  under  the  protection  of  declivity  to  the  Cowgate,  were  not 
the  soldiers,  or  watched  by  some  poor  more  fortunate.  To  give  any  as- 
individual,  who  felt  that  he  was  ruin-  sistance  here  was  impossible,  from  the 
ed.  Books,  papers,  and  bedding,  were  nature  of  the  confined  passages,  inac- 
tossing  from  the  windows,  by  those  cessible  to  engines,  and  dangerous 
whothoughtthesearticles  must  be  safer  from  the  falling  portions  of  the  shat- 
any  where,  than  where  they  were.  The  tered  tenements-  Three  men,  it  is  said, 
noise  of  the  engines, — ^the  shouts  and  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  some  of  the 
answers  of  those  giving  and  receiving  ruins  in  Conn's  Close.  In  the  Assem- 
orders — the  running  and  crying  of  those  bly  Close,  distinguished  from  many 
employed  in  carrying  water  to  the  en-  others  by  its  neatly  laid  pavement,  and 
gines,  and  of  those  employed  to  clear  its  more  ample  breadth,  in  some  places 
the  passage  for  them  ;  the  trembling  exceeding  four  feet,  and  known  as  a 
anxiety  of  the  public  authorities  to  place  of  fashionable  resort  before  the 
save  what  the  means  at  command  ren-  New  Town  existed,  was  destroyed  the 
dered  impossible  to  save — the  soldiers  Old  Assembly  Hall — the  two  under 
— ^the  firemen — the  crowd — the  low  floors  of  a  large  building,  with  arched 
compressed  howling  of  the  flames —  windows  to  the  south, — and  several 
the  crackling  of  the  burning  rafters —  houses  of  smaller  note ;  and  at  this 
the  stream  of  burning  embers,  which  time,  (7th  December,)  about  the  mid- 
rose  to  a  great  height  and  fell  at  a  con-  die  of  the  close,  two  fragments  of  wall- 
siderable  distance — ^all  combined  to  still  remain  which  had  fallen  over  in 
give  the  highest  terrific  sublimity  to  a  mass,  and  are  supported  at  their  up- 
ficeue  which  will  not  speedily  be  for-  per  extremity  by  the  houses  on  the 
gotten  by  any  who  ^dtnessed  it.  It  other  side,  forming  a  species  of  Gothic 
wanted  only  the  wailings  of  women,  arch,  which  we  recommend  to  the  no- 
the  cries  of  children,  and  the  presence  tice  of  the  curious  in  such  matters.  In 
of  an  enemy,  to  present  a  vivia  picture  Borth  wick's  Close,  and  the  Old  Fish- 
of  a  city  set  on  fire,  and  taken  by  market,  the  fire  extended  nearly  half 
storm.  ,To  such  a  height  were  the  way  down  to  the  Cowgate ;  and  the 
flaming  embers  projected,  that  several  possessors  of  rare  tracts  and  old  ma- 
chimneys  on  the  oppt)8ite  side  of  the  nuscripts,  in  the  hands  of  that  most 
street  were  set  on  fire  by  their  fall ;  delectable  of  all  binders,  Mr  Abram 
and  the  heat  was  at  one  time  so  in-  Thomson,  began  to  be  alarmed,  that 
tense,  as  to  be  felt  painfully  warm  by  in  spite  of  safes  and  fire-proof  closets, 
the  spectators  on  tne  footpath  of  the  the  Caxtons  and  {"austs  might  be  in 
opposite  side.  peril.  Abram  was  in  danger,  and 
The  building  to  the  westward,  in  part  of  his  new  premises  were  destroy- 
which  the  Courant  office  was  situated,  ed,  by  the  falUng  of  a  chimney,  or 
was  the  next  prey  of  the  flames.  Fire  some  such  thing ;  and  there  is  he,  for 
was  observed  in  tne  upper  floor  of  this  the  second  time  within  these  three 
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yeaxs.  Mocked  up  by  rubbish,  and 
surrounded  by  parcels  of  calf-skins 
and  parchments,  sitting  like  Caius 
Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  extent  of  this  alarming  fire — 
the  ftarful  rapidity  of  its  progress — 
its  contiguity  to  the  buildings  destroy- 
ed in  June — and  a  feeling  of  general 
alarm,  more  universally  excited  than 
ever  we  before  witnessed,  drew  crowds 
to  the  High  Street,  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  to  view  the  extent  of  the 
devastation.     The  engines  were  still 
directed  to  the  snaoking  ruins,  and 
flakes  of  burnt  materials,  raised  by 
the  wind,  were  falling  thick  in  all  the 
adjacent  streets.    Business  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  suspended,  and  most 
of  the  slv)ps  in  the  High  Street  were 
shut.    Parties  stood  here  and  there, 
inquiring  and  relating— ^conjecturing 
the  causes,  and  speculating  on  the  con- 
sequences, of  this  unforeseen  and  un-^ 
provided-for  conflagration  ;  and  many 
a  wrinkled  band  was  held  up  in  com- 
miserative pity  and  consternation,  at 
witnessing  the  tottering  fragments  to- 
day, of  what  yesterday  *^  seemed  as 
fixed  as  Snowdown." 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when, 
about  half  past  eleven,  some  wander* 
ing  eye  discovered  flames  playing 
about  the  balustrade  and  cornice  of 
the  steeple  of  the  Tron  Church.  An 
alarm  was  immediately  given  that  the 
Tron  Church  was  on  fire,  which  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  over  the 
whole  city;  We  ourselves  were  told 
by  a  person  out  of  breath,  that  in  ve- 
rity it  was  so  ;  but  thinking  it  an  ex- 
periment on  our  gullibility,  we  were 
in  no  haste,  like  Fhrenologus  and  the 
turnip,  to  give  credence  to  the  asser- 
tion. Another  and  another  arrived, 
S^e  were  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
e  time,  and  have  general  doubts  of 
assertions  made  in  that  place,)  all 
joining  in  a  story  as  unlikely  as  ''that 
Bimam  wood  should  come  to  Dunsi- 
nane  ;"  but,  however  improbable  the 
fact  seemed,  we  could  not  resist  fol- 
lowing the  crowd  pf  wigged  barristers 
and  writers,  who  were  rushing  to  the 
scene.  The  moment  we  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  St  Giles's,  we  saw  how  it  was. 
Perched  on  the  radiated  pavement 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cross,  we  there  witnessedasightof more 


imposing  graiid«ar  thanbad€?erbefoK9 
been  presented  to  our  eyes.  Behind  us^ 
at  no  great  distance,stood  the  Great  Un- 
known, gazing  with  eagerness  at  the 
profile  of  the  spire  amidst  the  curling 
flames ;  around,  and  on  every  side, 
were  multitudes  of  wigged  and  gown- 
ed lawyers,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Parliament  House,  mixed  with  me- 
chanics, and  sporting  their  hoary  locks 
and  official  costume  unheeded  among 
the  miscellaneous  assemblage.     Oao 
object  of  paramount  attraction  occiu 
pied  the  attention  of  all,  and  all  eyes 
were  raised  to  this  object  of  awful  gran.* 
deur,  in  the  mingled  emotions  of  deep 
sublimity,  which  it  was  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite.    Surprise  and  wonder 
gave  way  in  many  minds,  to  fear  that 
mis  spectacle  at  noon-day,  and  after 
such  a  ni^ht  of  burning,  was  only  Uie 
beginning  of  sorrows  to  a  city  devote  I 
to  destruction.    In  distant  quarters  of 
the  city,  it  was  reported  that  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Town  was  burning ;  and 
individuals,  who  saw  the  conflagration 
only  at  a  distance,  found  sufficient 
warrant  to  believe  the  report,  in  the 
blaze  of  the  well-known  steeple.    It 
was  a  sight  without  parallel.    Be  the 
buidness  or  the  haste  of  those  who 
came  within  the  magic  sight  what  it 
would — there  was  no  stirring  farther. 
Transfixed  as  bv  magic — charmed  as 
by  a  basili8k*-*~aU  stood  in  silent  won« 
der  to  await  the  result,  or  conjecturing 
what  the  result  might  further  be, 
when  a  building,  dedicated  to  the 
most  holy  uses — ^nowise  connected  with 
any  other — and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  former  fire,  was,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  consuming. 

The  fire,  it  is  believed,  had  origi-* 
nated  from  the  flight  of  embers  carr^ 
by  the  wind,  which  was  from  the  west, 
lodging  about  the  wooden  balustrade. 
The  steeple  of  the  Tron  Church,  at 
least  the  stone  part  of  it,  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  square  tower,  and  above  the 
masonrv,  the  spire  was  formed  of  wood, 
originally,  we  believe,  intended  to  be 
covered  with  copper,  but  which,  in  > 
the  necessities  of  the  city,  was  repla- 
ced by  lead,  as  the  cheaper  metal.  It 
must  have  made  considerable  progress 
before  it  attracted  attention,  for,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  all  that  was  cons^H 
mable  was  consumed.  The  flames  as^ 


*  We  use  these  tonus  because  we  find  them  in  common  use.    We  know  nothing  of 
magic,  and  never  saw  a  basilisk. 


cended  from  the  bfikut^nd^i,  as  tha 
lieat  melted  the  leaden  covering — th^ 
lighter  parts  of  the  wood- work  spee- 
dily gave  way — ^and  for  nearly  a  quar-» 
ter  of  an  hour,  the  four  angular  ribs 
were  seen  in  marked  profile  through 
the  aseendii^  flames.  In  this  inter- 
yal,  a  daric-coloured  mass  was  seen  to 
fall  from  the  centre.  It  was  the  bell 
•=-the  Tron  Church  bell— put  up  in 
the  year  1673,  at  the  expense  of  1490; 
merks  eight  shillings  Scots-^-and  which 
£or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  never 
failed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
warn  the  merchant  to  his  shop^  and 
at  eight  in  the  evening  to  remind  him 
to  shut  it  up.  It  was  well  for  thee^ 
O  Ebenezer^*  tliou  didst  not  live  to 
see  this  day !  thy  heart  must  have 
been  broken,  as  if  on  thine  own  anvil, 
at  the  sorrowful  sight ;  f (»:  a  church 
is  nothing  without  a  spire,  and  a  stee- 
]^e  does  not  deserve  the  name  when 
deprived  of  its  bell.  The  very  wea-. 
ther-cock,  though  it.  stood  upon  its 
revolving  pedestal  like  a  bright  Phoe- 
nix amidst  the  flames,  tcould  withstand 
it  no  longer,  and  after  looking  wist- 
fully below  for  a  few  moments,  took 
its  flight  downwards  to  join  its  noisy 
companion.  In  sober  seriousness,  pin- 
nacle after,  pinnacle  fell,  and  before 
one  o'clock,  nothing  of  the  steeple  re- 
mained but  the  square  tower.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  wooden  frame- work  fell, 
a  sort  of  wail^-the  suppressed  ejacu- 
lations of  the  assembled  thousands — 
rose  from  the  crowd-— the  Great  Un- 
Imown  lifted  up  his  stick  involuntarily 
a  little  from  the  ground,  and  let  it 
drop,  as  much  as  to  say,  as  plainly  as 
a  stick  could  speak— it  is  gone — and 
thus  falls  the  pride  of  the  most  lofty 
elevations ! 

Endeavours  were  now  made  to  save 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  others, 
and  the  powerful  as^tance  of  an  en- 
gine from  Lei^h  Fort,  (the  only  one, 
we  believe,  which  proved  of  any  ma- 
terial use,)  this  was  happily  in  a  great 
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measure  acoompllshed»  without  any 
serious  accident,  though  not  without 
much  danger.  The  crowd  now  gra- 
dually diajiersed,  at  least  the  greater 
portion,  and  the  fire-engines  returned 
to  their  former  stations  at  the  still  smo- 
king ruins  of  the  morning.  Before 
night,  tlie  limits  of  the  devastation 
seemed  to  be  completely  ascertained, 
and  no  further  danger  contemplated ; 
and  the  wearied  citizens  retired  to 
early  repose,  happily  ignorant  of  events 
which,  before  anptder  day  arose,  were 
to  plunge  the  seemingly  devoted  city 
in  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  16th, 
soon  after  ten  o'clock',  flam ea  were  dis-^ 
covered  bursting  from  the  windows  of 
the  top  story  of  the  house  in  the  Par- 
liament Square,  part  of  which  was  re- 
cently fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Jury  Court,  and  the  drum  again 
sounded  the  direfUl  alarm  of  fire.  The 
beat  of  the  fire-drum  of  Edinburgh, 
(by  the  by,  it  is  not  so  well  beat  now 
as  formerly,)  from  the  associations  it 
calls  forth,  and  the  almoat  personal 
fear  it  inspires,  we  have  always  consi- 
dered as  themost  impressive  of  sounds ; 
and  coming  again  to  announce  new 
conflagrations,  increased  its  power  of 
raising   emotion  tenfold.     V/e  never 
hear   its   beat — its  rat-tat'tat'too,-^ 
three  quavers,  a  crotchet,  and  a  rest,— 
but  we  experience  an  almost  breath- 
lessness  of  anxiety,  and,  though  the 
cause  be  perfectly  insignificant,  cah- 
not  help  fancying  images  of  helpless- 
ness and  ruin,  wretchedness  rendered 
still  more  wretched,  and  the  fire-fiend 
exulting  in  human  misery.    Our  re- 
spected friend,  Mr  Alison,  must  avail 
mmself  of  this  remark  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  his  admirable  Essay  on  Taste, 
in  analysing  the  sublimity  of  sounds. 
No  instance  can  be  finer ;  and  we  have 
frequently  felt  its  eflect  in  the  highest 
degree,  when  a  little  old  drummer  of 
the  old  City  Guard, | — ^a  perfect  roan- 
nikin,  who  seemed  as  if  he  had  enlist- 
ed when  a  boy  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
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*  Ebenezer  Wilson,  the  ringer  of  th^  bell  past  the  memory  of  ordinary  men — !»n  emi« 
nent  public  character  in  Edinbui^h,  and  well-known  to  many  of  the  present,  and  to  alt 
of  the  past  generation, — was  among  the  last  to  give  up  the  luxury  of  a  cocked  hat.  Ho 
has  left  but  one  behind  him  in  Edinburgh — that  which  covers  the  head  of  our  excellent 
purgadve  friend,  Dr  Hamilton.—-*'  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like  again.** 

•j-  '•  So  have  ve  seen,  in  Araby  the  blest, 
A  Phoenix  couchM  upon  her  funeral  nest." 

X  A  portrait  of  this  personage  exists,  we  believe,  in  the  etchings  of  Kay.  His  nam© 
was  Jacky — the  diminudve  of  the  nomcn  Jack. 
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ari«l  never  grown  an  inch  afterwards, 
— ^half  seas  over,  felt  all  the  import- 
ance of  his  important  situation  in  cases 
of  alarm  from  fire.  His  puny  strides, 
accelerated  to  almost  a  trot — his  tre- 
mendously distinct  heats — ^his  quick 
and  eager  answers  to  the  half-naked 
inquirers  from  open  window,  or  night- 
capped  heads  popped  out  at  doors, — 
sdl  betokened  danger  that  was  immi- 
nent, and  alarm  that  had  real  founda- 
tion. A  drum  in  the  silence  of  night 
is  quite  a  different  affair  from  a  drum, 
even  ten  drums,  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment on  parade.  So  have  we  felt  it 
often,  and  so  we  felt  it  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  ef  November,  when  the 
isound  was  carried  to  our  ear  on  gusts 
of  wind,  that  soon  after  increased  to  a 
-hurricane. 

The  fite,  we  have  said,  broke  out  in 
the  upper  floor  of  a  house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Parliament  Square,  remark- 
able as  being  the  highest  building  in 
Edinburgh,  and  further,  as  having 
been  built  on  the  site  of  a  house  of  no 
less  than  fifteen  floors,  which  was  de- 
stroyed, along  with  all  the  other  build- 
ings on  the  south  and  east  sides,  in  a 
memorable  fire  which  happened  in 
1700.*  I|  retained  the  name  which 
the  wisdJm  of  our  ancestors  applied 
to  the  cloud-capp'd  mansion,  of  BabeVs 
Land,  from  its  emulation  of  that  early 
piece  of  masonry,  and  was  one  of  the 
Lions  of  Edinburgh.  One  part  of  the 
building  projected  farther  south  than 
the  rest,  and  the  high  gable  of  this  ap- 
peared, when  seen -from  the  Cowgate, 
to  deserve  the  name.  At  the  base  of 
the  bank,  on  which  the  gable  rested, 
stands  the  house  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Alexander  Lockhart,  (Lord 
Covington,)  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session ;  afterwards  occupied  for  many 
years  as  a  principal  inn,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Heron ;  and  since  as 
a  printing-office.  The  Kirk-heugh 
Close  (a  designation  which  keeps  alive 
the  memory  of  the  Parliament  Square 
being  a  churchyard,  and  this  lane  a 


nt>ec. 

passage  to  the  church)  led  from  the 
Cowgate  to  the  base  of  the  stair  which 
winded  up  to  the  top  of  this  BabeL 
Part  of  the  building  had  recently  been 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Jury  Court ;  and  this  Court  had 
scarcely  held  two  sittings  in 'the  new 
court-room,  when  all  was  destroyed, 
benches,  desks,  and  all,  by  the  most 
tremendous  conflagration  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Edinburgh. 

The  fire  (we  repeat  it  for  the  third 
time — ^but  we  have  done  with  old  re- 
collections) broke  out  in  the  upper 
floor  of  this  house  about  ten  o'clock. 
We  saw  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  and  the  flames  were  bounding 
from  the  -windows,  lengthened  by  the 
wind  into  streaming  sheets  of  fire. 
The  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  all,  at  this  new  and  dreadifully 
alarming  conflagration, — ^which  being 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  windward 
of  the  former  fire,  gave  no  room  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  effects  of  the 
other, — amounted  almost  to  despair. 
To  the  west,  one  house  alone  inter- 
vened between  it  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Parliament  House, 
and  the  public  libraries ;  and  the 
houses  in  the  eastern  angle,  in  one  of 
which  was  the  office  of  the  Water 
Company,  were  partly  occupied  as  bu- 
siness chambers,  and  partly  as  dwell- 
ing-houses. In  none  of  these  could 
the  inmates  feel  secure,  after  witness- 
ing the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of  the 
fire  of  Monday ;  and  accordingly  what- 
ever was  movable  was  attempted  to  be 
removed,  with  all  the  speed  and  all 
the  confusion  which  terror  of  life  could 
inspire.  Books  and  papers,  and  furni- 
ture of  every  description,  were  hurled 
from  the  windows,  or  dashed  from  the 
bearers  in  the  Square.  Hundreds 
embarrassed  the  entrances  in  remo- 
ving what  was  saved  to  places  of  tem- 
porary protection ;  while  the  engines 
and  the  firemen,  and  the  multitudes 
hastening  to  assist,  were  crowding  in 
the  ^opposite  direction.   In  the  lanes 


•  "  1700.  By  a  dreadful  fire  that  broke  out  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Meal-Market,  about  ten  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  iiight,  on  the  third  of  February,  all 
that  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  (exclusive  of  the  Treasury  Room,)  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  ParHaiDent  Close,  with  the  Exchange,  were  destroyed."— 
Maitlan^s  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  j),  112, 

Maitland  also  quotes  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1st  William,  Sess.  7.  c.  8.,  which  we 
^commend  to  the  notice  of  the  Dean  of  Guilds  It  enacts,  that  no  building  to  be 
*ected  in  the  city  thereafter,  shall  exceed  five  stories  in  height;  and  gives  direc- 
ons  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  we  are  afraid  have  not  been  attended 
>  in  an/  building  erected  within  these  fifty  years. 
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to  the  south  of  the  Ore,  down  even 
to  the  Cowgate,  the  trembling  in- 
habitants were  removing  their  fur- 
niture, and  every  vacant  area  or  close, 
of  breadth  enough  to  allow  it,  was  piled 
up  with  the  furniture  of  those  who 
i»xpected  before  the  morning  to  be  ren- 
.  dered  houseless.  A  similar  alarm  oc- 
casioned the  greater  part  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  houses  eastward,  down  the 
line  of  the  High  Street  to  Hunter's 
Square,  to  remove  their  most  valuable 
effects ;  for,  judging  from  the  effects 
of  the  fire  on  Monday,  and  from  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  impossible  event 
that  they  might  be  sharers  in  the  ca- 
lamity. 

From  the  floor  in  which  it  origina- 
ted the  fire  descended  gradually  to  the 
floors  below.  The  height  was  too  great 
for  engines  to  be  serviceable ,  and  as 
the  flames  descended,  and  additional 
materials  came  within  reach,  it  in- 
creased to  an  uncontrollable  conflagra- 
tion. From  the  chambers  of  the  Au- 
ditor of  the  Court  of  Session  it  de- 
sceuded  to  the  large  hall  occupied  by 
the  Jury  Court,  and  from  thence,  the 
buildings  being  connected  at  the  angle 
of  the  Square,  proceeded  northwards^ 
along  the  eastern  range,  to  the  house 
whicn  was  partially  damaged  by  the 
fire  in  June.  Mucn  of  the  property, 
and  all  the  books  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  Joint  Stock  Water  Com- 
pany and  others  were  saved,  before  the 
fire  had  spread  in  this  direction.  The 
whole  of  the  east,  and  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Square,  was,  about  five  o'- 
clock in  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
one  continuous  blaze — flames  rushing 
out  at  every  window ;  and  rising  from 
the  top  in  showers  of  burning  embers, 
which  were  wafted  by  the  wind,  now 
blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  in  arched 
streams  over  the  property  eastward,  as 
far  as*  the  South  Bridge.  From  the 
Cowgate  and  high  ground  on  the  op- 
posite .side,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  the  scene  was  of  terrific 
grandeur.  Flames  bursting  from  the 
windows  of  the  highest  nouses  in 
Edinburgh,  (our  London  readers  can 
form  no  idea  of  it,J  with  uncontrol- 
lable fury;  andlengtriened  by  the  wind 
into  extended  and  whirling  sheets  of 
flame,  resembled  more  the  contest  of 
rival  elements  in  the  atmosphere,  than 
the  destruction  of  human  property  by 
ordinary  conflagrations,  did  not  the 
crackling  of  the  wood-work,  and  the 
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rainbows  of  jbumina  embers  driven  to 
a  distance,  and  falling  in  showers  of 
fire,  remind  one  of  the  distress  and 
ruin  suflering  by  many,  and  threaten- 
ed to  all  within  the  range  of  the 
flames.  The  steeple  of  St  Giles,  from 
this  quarter,  appeared  as  if  almost  in 
contact  with  the  flames,  and  rose  with 
fearful  distinctness  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  desolation.  We  know  not  if 
it  be  well  ascertained  whether  steeples 
think  and  feel ;  bridges,  we  know,  do 
talk  sometimes  very* sensibly;  (vide 
Burns's  Brigs  of  Ayr ;) — but  if  so,  we 
should  not,  for  anything  upon  it  or 
under  it,  have  experienced  the  feel- 
ings of  the  imperial  spire,  after  wit- 
nessing the  catastrophe  of  the  Tron 
Church,  and  the  horrors  of  this  night 
and  morning. 

The  greatest  endeavours,  after  wit- 
nessing the  impotent  eflects  of  all  that 
human  power  could  do  in  the  circum- 
stances to  stop  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration to  the  eastward,  were  now 
directed  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spread- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  and  co- 
ming in  contact  with  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer and  Parliament  House.  Be- 
sides the  value  of  these  buildings,  as 
buildings,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  that  of  the 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  which  no  monev 
could  replace  were  they  destroyed, 
were  integral  parts  of,  and  connected 
with,  the  courts,  and,  of  course,  must 
be  lost  if  these  were  consumed.  The 
engines  were  therefore  directed  to  the 
house  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
Jury  Court  on  the  west,  and  the  mea- 
sures undertaken  to  stop  the  farther 
progress  of  the  fire  in  this  direction 
were  happily  successful.  At  day-break, 
the  fire  had  nearly  expended  itself; 
and  about  half  past  eight,  the  front 
walls  of  the  houses  to  the  Square  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  assisted 
by  their  fall  to  extinguish  the  still 
flaming  mass. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  words 
the  terrors  and  dangers  of  this  dread- 
ful night.  To  be  conceived,  they 
must  have  been  seen.  All  that  is  ter- 
rific in  the  uncontrollable  progress  of 
devouring  flames — all  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of  danger  to  life  and  destruction 
to  property,  in, situations  where  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  effective  assist- 
ance,— were  here  combined  in  splendid 
magnificence,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
and  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in 
Edinburgh.    The  adjuncts  of  the  en- 
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gincs  and  the  firemen — the  highest 
authorities  and  most  respectable  ludi- 
▼idnals  in  the  country,  mixing  in  the 
common  labour  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people — the  crowd — the  torches — the 
mounted  cavalry — the  noise — the  con- 
fusion— the  ruined  occupiers  of  the 
burning  houses,  and  the  fragments  of 
their  scattered  furniture, — all  contri- 
buted to  fill  up  the  details  of  a  scene 
more  terribly  sublime  than  was  ever 
before  witnessed  in  this  seemingly  de- 
voted city.  For  our  own  part,  for 
nights  after,  our  slumbers  Were  dis- 
turbed with  visions  of  erupted  embers, 
more  dreadftil  than  any  that  -^tna  or 
Vesuvius  eould  put  forth ;  noises  of 
falling  ruins,  which  sounded  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  shaken  the  city  down ; 
and  it  cost  an  effort  of  the  mind  to 
shake  off  the  feelinc,  that  these  mid- 
night fancies  were  Uie  recollections  of 
impressions  recently  felt — not  the  ac- 
tual perceptions  ol  impending  dan- 
ger. 

Several  minor  fires  took  place,  from 
the  falling  of  the  burning  showers  on 
the  houses  to  the  eastward.  A  roof  in 
Bell's  Wynd,  and  a  wood-yard  in  Car- 
rubber's  Close,  were  set  on  fire  by  this 
agency,  but  were  speedily  got  under. 
A  recommendation  from  the  Magis^ 
tracy  to  the  proprietors  of  houses  in  this 
direction,  to  examine  and  watch  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  was  felt  to  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  showers  on  Wednesday, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  washed  away  all 
danger  from  this  cause.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  whid  was 
from  the  south-west  on  this  memorable 
evening.  Had  it  blown  from  the  north, 
the  whole  of  the  Cowgate,  and  the 
houses  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
south,  must  inevitably  have  suffered ; 
and  had  an  easterly  wind  prevailed,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  have 
saved  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Pub- 
lic Libraries.  As  it  was,  the  escape 
of  many  buildings  was  little  less  than 
miraculous.  The  large  house  at  the 
back  of  Babel's  Land,  and  the  print- 
ing-offices in  the  Old  Fishmarket 
Close,  were  in  imminent  danger ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  relatively  low 
situation,  when  compared  with  the 
burning  Babel,  and  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  which  carried  most  of  the 
flaming  embers  over  them,  the  whole 
roust  hare  been  destroyed.  We  saw 
with  our  own  eyes,  when  examining 
the  ruins  a  week  after,  nearly  a  cart 


loadof  charred  wood,  which  had  fallen, 
and  was  lying  at  the  door  of  the  print- 
ing-office to  the  south  of  the  ruins. 

Of  the  loss  of  life  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  we  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  four  individuals  have 
been  killed  by  the  falling  of  walls, 
and  that  twelve  were  carried  wound- 
ed to  the  Infirmary.  Those  rendered 
houseless  by  the  calamity  were,  by  thp 
active  interference  of  the  Magistrates, 
lodged  in  Queensberry  barracks  ;  the 
benevolence  of  others  furnished  the 
most  destitute  with  appropriate  clo- 
thing ;  and  a  large  subscription,  and 
a  general  collection  at  the  churches  oh 
the  Sunday  following,  produced  a  sum 
which  we  hope  will  alleviate,  as  far  as 
money  can,  the  distresses  of  the  poorer 
sufferers.  The  proceeds  of  the  Theatre, 
for  three  nights,  were  generously  al- 
lotted for  the  same  disinterested  pur- 
poses. 

After  all  danger  from  the  fire  had 
ceased,  alarm  was  still  felt  from  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  ruins.  The 
front  walls  of  the  large  houses  on  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Parliament- 
Square,  fell  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  about  half  past  eight  o'clock, 
leaving  on  the  east  a  large  portion  of 
the  back  wall,  including  a  piece  of 
gable  which  projected  westwards,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  buttress.  On  the 
south,  the  highest  gable  in  Edin- 
burgh, (about  130  feet  high,)  threat- 
ened, should  it  fall  outwards,  to  demo- 
lish the  intervening  houses  between 
it  and  the  Cowgate — the  Police-Of- 
fice,  (formerly  the  Royal  Bank,) 
and  a  house  built  by  Anderson,  the 
King's  printer,  and  chiefiy  occupied  by 
printers,  were  in  danger  from  the 
eastern  walL  To  remove  these  ruins 
without  injury  to  the  neighbouring 
property,  was  now  the  chief  object  of 
interest;  and  frequent  meetings  of 
the  public  authorities,  and  of  those 
interested,  were  held,  regarding  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  their 
downfall.  At  one  time,  a  piece  of 
cannon  was  proposed  to  be  levelled  at 
their  base,  beginning  with  a  low 
charge,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
powder  till  the  effect  was  obtained, 
out  without  the  shot  going  through 
the  wall.  On  Thursday,  miners  were 
procured  from  the  works  at  Salisbury 
Crags,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the 
under  part  of  the  walls  by  blasting  ; 
but  diey  refused  to  attempt  it,  owing 
to  the  apparently  dangerous  situatioDi 
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of  the  ruins.  At  last^  after  a  final  in-< 
fpectioa  on  Friday  mornings  by  the 
Magistrates^  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  Sir 
David  Milne^  Captain  Head,  Messrs 
Reid,  Playfair,  and  others,  it  was  re-> 
sblTed,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  of  those  interested,  to  in- 
trust the  whole  arrangement  to  Cap-* 
tain  Head  of  the  Engineers,  assisted 
bjr  Captain  Hope,  R.N.  (who  very 
kindly  came  forward  with  the  ofier  of 
fifty  seamen,)  and  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen present. 

A  warrant  from  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  to  authorize  their  proceedings, 
being  procured,  operations  were  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus of  cables,  blocks,  and  tackle, 
could  be  procured  from  Leith.  Atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  the  great 
south  gable,  the  only,  yet  terrific  rem- 
Bant  of  the  Babel  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  chain  cable 
round  it  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  it  inwards 
to  the  Parliament  Square.  The  great 
height  of  this  wall,  and  the  insecure 
anddangerous  state  of  the  ruins  around, 
presented  formidable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  up  a  cable  sufficiently 
Btronff  for  the  purpose  intended.  The 
aoientific  knowfedge  of  the  leaders,  and 
the  intrepidity  of  the  men,  however, 
overcame  all  difficulties ;  and  the  af- 
teraoo«  of  Friday  was  employed  in 
ndang  and  arranging  the  necessary 
apparatus,  which  was  securely  fixed 
oefore  evening,  in  the  sight  of  the 
wondering  thousands  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  unusual  proceed- 
ings. 

An  officer  and  some  seamen  having 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  neighbour- 
ing house  to  the  west,  immediately 
adjoining  to  the  banking-house  of  Sir 
Williami  Forbes  and  Co.,  and  the 
Courts,  and  having  been  successfiil  in 
throwing  a  small  line,  with  an  attach- 
ed weight,  across  the  wall  at  the  place 
where  the  building  was  contracted  to 
form  the  chimneys,  it  was  lowered  to 
the  other  side,  and  a  stronger  line  af- 
fixed, and  drawn  ud  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. To  this  second  line  a  still  strong- 
er rope  was  made  fast  and  hauled  up 
in  the  same  manner.  The  chain  cable 
was  now  attached  to  this  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  drawn  up ;  and  to 
support  its  weight,  and  retain  it  from 
firiction  on  the  wall  till  got  into  the 
required  position,  numerous  lines  were 
attached  to  it,  and  held  in  the  propar 
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situations  by  persons  on  the  tops,  and 
at  the  windows  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  work  was  one  of  dif- 
ficulty, and  excited  a  lively  interest 
among  the  spectators;  but  all  diffi-* 
culties  were  surmounted  by  the  re* 

.  sources  and  activity  of  the  gentlemen 
who  superintended  ;  and  the  ends  of 
the  cham-cable  were  at  last  bitmght 
round  to  the  side  of  the  building  next 
the  Parliament  Square,  and  fixed  firm-* 
ly  together.  A  double  block  was  then 
attached  at  the  junction — strong  ropes 
were  arranged  in  t^e  block,  which 
terminated  at  a  pivot,  or  beam  sunk  in 
the  ground,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
square.  At  this  point  other  blocks  and 
tackle,  with  extended  lines,  communi- 
cated with  the  main  ropes,  to  increase 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  whole  ap^ 
paratus.  The  ropes  were  manned  with 
about  a  hundred  seamen  and  carpenters 
from  Leith. 

The  next  o^ect  was  the  formation 

'  of  mines  at  difi^rent  places  in  the  bul- 
wark and  side  walls  of  the  houses  on 
the  east,  still  standing ;  and  thisha- 
ving  been  accomplished,  the  whole,  by 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  was  ready 
for  the  final  issue  of  this  grand  experi- 
ment. On  reviewing  preparaticms  on 
such  a  scale,  as  we  wanaered  round 
the  ruins  on  J'riday,  to  take  another 
peep  of  the  proud  Babel  so  soon  des- 
tined to  fall,  we  inlv  trembled  for  our 
worthy  friends  t&e  typographers, 
whose  premises  were  situated  below, 
and  the  destruction  of  which  would 
have  been  a  loss  to  literature.  We  en- 
deavoi^red  to^  find  them  out— (for  a 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed)— 
stumbled  through  the  ruins  to  inquire 
after  their  welfare,  and  called  at  our 
friend  Mr  Miller's  shop,  to  engage  him 
as  our  pilot.  But  Mr  Robert  was  in 
no  humour  to  listen  to  our  request ; 
he  stood  in  the  door  of  his  desolate 
shop,  like  ^'  patience  on  a  monument 
smiling  at  grief." .  It  was  his  elegant 
shop  no  more,  with  its  snug  little 
back  apartment,  pictures  and  splendid 
books,  but  tran8U>rmed  into  the  Cou- 
rant  Office,  and  filled  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  that  belongs  to  an  ex- 
tensive newspaper  establishment. — 
Black  devils  were  sitting  where  the 
fairest  daughters  of  Edina  had  often 
sat,  and  inky  newspapers  covered  the 
immaculate  counters  of  omr  excellent 
friend.  We  could  stand  this  no 
longer — so  squeezing  out  a  sigh  as  we 
squeezed  the  hand  of  our  worthy  Mend, 
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we  looked  An  idieu,  and  disappeared 
among  the  ruins.  We  found  whom  we 
sought^  however,  along  with  anoth^ 
fespectahle  hihliopolist,  whose  active 
exertions  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
week  did  him  infinite  honour — saw 
Captain  Head  and  the  whole  appara- 
tus— and  if  that  gentleman  availed 
himself  of  any  of  our  suggestions^ 
which  happened  to  coincide  with  his 
own  opinion^  we  take  no  merit  on  that 
score,  for  he  is  a  clever  little  fellow, 
and  a  gentleman  for  whom  we  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the 
mines  hdng  charged,  and  everything 
r«uly,  the  strengui  of  the  apparatus 
was  tried  on  the  great  south  gahle; 
and  an  immense  mass  instantly  fell  in* 
wards  with  tremendous  noise.  The 
dense  doud  of  dust  which  arose  from 
the  crumbling  ruins,  and  spread  round 
to  a  great  distance,  totally  obscured 
the  view  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  when 
it  cleared  off,  a  pinnacle  of  the  great 
Babel,  a  few  feet  broad,  and  extend- 
ing the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
was  still  seen  standing,  threatening 
danger  more  imminent  than  the  whole 
conjoined  mass.     Orders  were  now 

S'ven  to  fire  the  mines  at  the  base  of 
le  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  square. 
A  few  seconds  elapsed  before  the  ex- 
plosions took  place,  and  a  few  more 
oefore  their  effect  was  observed  on  the 
ruins.  It  was  a  pause  of  breathless  ex- 
pectation. At  last  the  cross  wall  which 
supported  the  larger  mass  was  seen  to 
fdUi  migestically  i  n  wards,  bringing  with 
it  a  great  part  of  the  connected  wall. 
The  remainder  followed  in  two  succes- 
sive masses,  in  the  same  direction. 
Again  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  arose, 
and  a  shout  from  the  spectators  testi- 
fied their  feelings  at  the  successful  re- 
sult of  measures  which,  it  was  feared, 
oould  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  danger  to  life  and  destruction 
of  property. 

The  frightful  pinnacle  remaining  of 
the  highg  able,  now  stood  like  an  obe- 
lisk among  die  mass  of  ruins.  It 
seemed  to  be  cracked  and  shaken  a 
little  above  where  the  chain  appeared 
still  hanging,  and  that  little  force 
would  be  required  to  bring  it  down 
also.  The  only  danger  apprehended 
was  its  falling  to  the  south.  Observers 
from  the  Cow^te  perceived  that  the 
chain  at  one  side  was  loose,  and  this 
having  been  communicated  to  Captain 
Head,  and  the  other  directors  of  these 


measures,  in  the  ParUament  Square, 
the  cable  was  again  tightened,  and  the 
ruin,  from  a  little  above  where  the 
cable  was  fastened,  gave  way,  and  slki 
majestically,  and  almost  perpendica-* 
larly,  down,  and  added  to  the  heap 
below.    The  great  business  was  namr 
over,  and  though  some  frightful  frag* 
ments  remained,  yet  these  were  nei- 
ther so  elevated  nor  so  dangerous,  as 
longer  to  occupy  the  time  of  those 
who  had  come  forward  so  generously 
with  their  assistance,  and  thev  were 
pulled  down  in  the  course  of  tne  en- 
suing week.      The  avenues  to    the 
Square,  and  to  the  places  backwards, 
which  might  be  in  danger  from  the 
ruins,  were  guarded  all  morning  by  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  and  these,  witli 
the  Yeomanry  of  the  city  and  county, 
were  of  essential  service  during  the 
whole  of  this  memorable  week,  in  keep- 
ing the  passages  open,  and  protecting 
the  property. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  of  the  Judges, 
Magistrates,  and  other  individuals  of 
distinction,  witnessed  the  demolition 
fVom  the  top  of  St  Giles's  church,  and 
numerous  artists  were  observed  during; 
the  whole  week  taking  sketches  of  the 
ruins.  Many  of  these  sketches  have 
been  published  with  all  the  speed  of 
lithography ;  but  bv  far  the  most 
spirited  are  those  which  are  said  to 
hiave  been  drawn  by  a  young  advocate, 
and  which  were  published  bv  Con- 
stible  and  Co.  for  behoof  of  the  suf- 
ferers. The  one,  particularly,  which 
presents  a  view  of  the  preparations 
made  for  pulling  down  the  great  gable, 
struck  us  as  being  the  best. 


Having  thus  given  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  greatest  fire 
which  ever  desolated  Edinburgh,  we 
now  come,  as  all  good  clergymen  do 
at  the  dose  of  a  good  discourse,  to 
make  some  practical  application  of  the 
subject.  And,  in  the  first  place,  now 
that  the  affidr  is  over,  and  our  hands 
free  from  the  blisters  occasioned  by 
working  the  crazy  fire-engines,  we  b^ 
to  remark,  that  sdl  similar  calamities, 
however  much  individual  misery  they 
create,  end  in  general  good.  We 
know  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
pious  old  ladies,  that  nothing  else 
could  have  been  expected  from  having 
the  Musical  Festival  on  the  week  pre- 
vious  to  the  Sacramental  Sabbau — 
that  the  Tron  Church  steeple  was 
burnt  because  its  reverend  pastors  are 
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▼ery  fond  of  music ;  and  not  a  few  be- 
lieve that  the  Jury  Court  buildings 
shared  the  same  fate  from  the  infa- 
mous  character  of  its  inmates.  Nay, 
we  heard  an  eminent  barrister  ask  two 
printers  in  the  Parliament  Square^  what 
they  had  been  printings  thus  to  draw 
down  the  anger  of  the  Gods  ?  Now^ 
had  the  proceeds  of  the  Musical  Fes- 
tival been  ten  times  greater^  we  do  not 
conceive  that  charity  itself  could  have 
found  fault  with  it — though  it  cer- 
tainly might  have  been  managed  to 
have  had  it  a  week  or  two  earlier.  The 
Jury  Court  is  unpopular,  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  John  Knox  for  be- 
lieving that  the  true  way  to  banish  the 
rooks,  is  to  puU  down  tneir  nests ;  but 
unless  the  fire  had  happened  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Court — ^the  Judges^ 
Counsel^and  Jury  allasleep, — we  do  not 
see  how  this  mends  the  matter.  As  jto 
our  friends  the  printers,  more  estimable 
men  never  lived;  and  touching  the 
Courant  newspaper,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  most  inoffensive  pa- 
per, as  well -as  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated, within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
No — we  will  not  believe  that  the  sins 
of  the  old  buildings  of  the  Old  Town 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  palaces 
of  the  New  :  and  we  should  have 
much  hesitation  in  believing,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Water  Company's 
office  arose  from  their  taking  undue 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  water,  (as 
Sir  Patrick  Walker  alleges,)  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Neither  will  we  sup- 
pose that  the  chambers  of  the  Au- 
ditor of  Court  were  consumed  from 
any  improper  conduct  on  his  part 
— ^nor  that  the  Jury  Court  fell  a  8a-» 
erifice  to  the  injured  law  of  Scotland 
— ^nor  that  Messrs  Brougham  and  An- 
derson's wines  were  not  of  the  first 
quality.  No  such  thing — the  Water 
Company  take  no  more  in  name  of 
water  tax  than  is  permitted  them  by 
law.  The  Lord  Chief  C(»nmissioner 
is  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in  the 
wdrld^  albeit  he  inclines  a  little  to 
whiggery — and  Mr  Brougham's  Ma- 
deira is  said  to  be  so  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  heat  applied,  that  he 
must  make  a  fortune  by  it.  Were  we 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  origin  of 
the  late  fires,  we  should  attribute  them 
to  carelessness  and  coal  gas.  Before 
the  introduction  of  gas,  we  never  had 
a  fire  in  Edinburgh  worth  the  speak- 
ing of. 
The  loss  of  property  by  the  fire  has 
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been  immense ;  but  we  hope,  that  in 
most  ^ases  where  the  loss  would  be 
most  severely  felt,  it  has  been  at  least 
alleviated  by  insurance.  For  those 
unfortunate  individuals  whose  cir- 
cumstances or  habits  never  lead  their 
thoughts  this  way,  public  beneficence 
has  provided  largely.  Blankets  and 
petticoats  without  number  have  been 
furnished  and  made  by  charitable  la- 
dies— Queensberry  barracks  have  been 
fitted  up  for  the  houseless — a  hurger 
sum  than  ever  was  raised  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purposes  of  charity  in  a 
period  so  short,  is  now  distributing  by 
a  committee  of  gentlemen ;  and  every- 
thing has  been  done  by  the  civic  au- 
thorities for  lightening  or  removing 
the  evil.  So^  leaving  the  sufferers  to 
the  luxury  of  flannel  petticoats  and 
comfortable  dinners,  we  now  come  to 
the  second  head  of  improvement^  and 
that  is.  What  is  to  be  the  result  to  the 
public  and  to  the  city  from  the  late 
calamitous  fires  ? 

This  is  the  age  of  speculation— K>f 
stock  companies,  bridges,  crescents, 
and  approaches ;  and  no  sooner  is 
room  made  by  any  accident  for  a  new 
house  or  a  new  street — than  all  the 
architects  in  Edinburgh  are  scratching 
their  heads  for  plans  and  elevations — 
and  the  public  are  inundated  with 
sections  and  levels,  and  stuff  about 
Athenian  grandeur  and  Roman  magni- 
ficence. The  first  effort  at  architectural 
design,  on  a  large  scale,  displayed  it- 
self in  parallel  lines  and  acute  angles,  as. 
may  be  seen  in  the  original  streets  of 
the  New  Town — ^nothing  was  thought 
of  but  uniformity  and  convenience. 
But  the  planners  of  the  present  day 
soon  found  out  that  straight  lines  were 
a  bore — that  the  most  direct  road  to 
one's  house  was  not  always  the  best, 
and  that  curves,  and  crescents,  and 
circles,  were  much  more  pleasant 
figures  to  look  at,  and  live  m,  than 
stiff,  lengthened  rows  of  houses,  which 
any  person  could  plan,  and  every  one 
execute.  Hence  arose  our  crescents 
and  circuses,  and  turnings  and  wind- 
ings— every  street  bending  this  way 
or  that  way ;  and  whether  or  not  cal- 
culated for  convenience  or  for  the  cli- 
mate, Grecian  fronts  and  pillars,  and 
pilasters  and  pediments,  became  the 
order  of  the  day — set  down  of  course 
often  at  random,  and  without  much 
regard  to  situation  or  general  effect. 
In  making  this  observation,  we  by  no 
means  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  city 
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is  not  mnth  improTcd  by  the  iiitro«« 
duction  of  the  curve  Hne  in  stoeets^  o« 
that  die  public  buildings  lately  erecti* 
ed  on  Grecian  models  are  not  better 
^an  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  the 
orders,  without  the  effect  of  any :  we 
mean  only  to  give  a  caveat  against  car<« 
rying  the  principle  too  far;  and  to 
instance  the  want  of  real  taste,  or  de* 
feet  of  judgment,  which  cased  up  the 
fine  old  front  of  the  Parliament  House 
with  unmeaning  masses  of  Craigleith 
rock,  and  which  threatens,  should  a 
few  more  fires  occur,  to  make  the  mag* 
nificent  High  Street  of  Edinbui^h  ri- 
val in  its  curves  the  windings  of  the 
Forth. 

We  have  seen  the  Plan  and  Report  of 
Messrs  Burn  and  Hamilton,  r^ard- 
ing  the  prqjected  bridge  over  the  Cow- 
gate  by  the  Candlemaker'row,  and  the 
new  approach  to  the  city  from  the  west 
by  the  south  back  of  the  castle,  and 
we  heartily  approve  of  both— the  first, 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  second,  as  a  useful,  and, 
we  hope,  a  ^lendid  entrance,  to  the 
eity  firom  the  west.  The  levelling  of 
the  High  Street,  or  the  raising  of  the 
County  Hall  and  Advocates'  New  Lib- 
rary, seem  likewise  to  be  improve- 
ments no  less  judicious  than  necessary. 
That  something  should  likewise  be 
done  to  the  cathedral  churdi  of  St  Giles 
•—something  calculated  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  this  ancient  fabric^— 
without  entirely  destroying  its  per- 
sonal identity,  we  readily  concede; 
and  we  fed.  more  inclined  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  Messrs  Burn  and  Ha- 
milton, which  see^  dictated  by  good 
sense  and  good  taste,  than  to  follow 
the  sweeping  plan  of  Mr  Elliot,  which 
would  have  left  nothing  of  the  old  fa- 
brie  but  the  spire.  Bat  let  not  our 
Magistrates  undertake  too  much  at 
©nee.  Now,  that  they  have  got  rid  of 
the  Water  and  the  Docks,  we  venture 
to  recommend  caution  in  acceding  to 
new  schemes,  of  which  the  utility  is 
not  manifest,  and  the  returns  propor- 
tioned to  the  expense.  The  execution 
of  the  plans,  of  which  parliamentary 
notice  has  been  given,  is  enough  for 
the  fame  of  those  under  whose  patron- 
age they  are  brought  forward,  and 
enough  for  the  finances  of  the  city. 
The  addition  to  the  plan  of  projected 
nprovements  upon  the  Parliament 
'}uare,  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr 
kyfair>  in  the  appendix  to  the  Re- 


port,  ou^  to  be  Go&ducted,  if  carried 
nto  execution  at  all,  by  gov^iinieiity 
so  fiff  as  the  Courts  are  concerned^— » 
and  hy  the  Parliamentary  Commis« 
moners  who  take  charge  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  University. 

It  is  to  tills  adjected  part  of  the 
plan,  which  has  been  fiid^ged  in  with 
80  much  unnecessary  haste,  (the  ruins 
are  not  yet  cold,)  that  we  strongly  ob* 
ject.  The  High  Street,  such  as  it  was 
before  the  reoint  fires,  had,  we  believe^ 
no  parallel  in  Europe.  Its  most  ma- 
jestic line  of  houses — (a  deformed 
mass,  the  writer  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  terms  them) — ^are  now  de* 
ttroyed,.  vnth  the  exception  of  the 
building  which  contained  the  shop  of 
our  friend  Mr  Miller,  over  wnonj 
neither  the  flames  of  the  burning 
houses,  nor  any  other  flames,  seem  to 
have  any  power ;  and  it  is  proposed  by 
the  plan  to  form  a  kind  of  square 
from  the  head  of  the  Old  Assembly 
Close — a  large  gaping  thing,  of  no 
earthly  use  that  we  can  perceive,  and 
for  no  human  purpose,  we  believe,  but 
for  the  pleasure  of  pulling  down  the 
Police-office,  recently  fitted  up  at  so 
much  expense.  Where  were  the  curve 
and  crescent  architects  when  this  un- 
seemly half  square  was  projected  ^ 
That  something  should  be  now  agit»« 
ted  regarding  the  widening  of  the 
carrii^e  entrance  to  the  Parliament 
Square,  is  perfectly  proper,  and  wiUy 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  attended  to  ;  but 
if  any  human  beingexists  who  can  itajnik 
the  cutting  up  of  the  High  Street  at 
such  a  place,  and  at  such  an  expense, 
and  for  no  purpose  in  the  universe  that 
anybody  would  care  about,  is  at  all 
necessary,  we  would  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  his  ideas,  by  suggesting  that  the 
whole  High  Street  from  Hunter's 
Square,  beginning  with  the  Merchants' 
Hall,  should  be  taken  down — theCow- 
^te  be  covered  with  large  fiag  stones, 
and  made  a  common-sewer  of — and 
then  there  would  be  no  need  of  l»idge& 
The  proposed  bridge  by  Mr  Play&r, 
from  the  Parliament-House  to  the  Col^ 
l^e,  highly  as  we  estimate  the  talenta 
of  that  gentleman,  we  see  no  earthly 
occasion  for,  if  the  Lawnmarket  one 
goes  forward.  To  keep  up  the  line  of 
communication  with  the  New  Town, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  a  conti- 
nuous road  through  the  Council  Cham- 
ber and  Exchange  Buildings  to  Prince's 
Street  But  a  minute's  additional 
walking  can  be  of  no  great  importance 


ta  a  fltadent.  Hit  ■hntdag  up  of 
North  College  Street,  and  keeping  the 
houses  a  litUe  further  from  the  CoU 
legpe,  k  judidoiis^  and  we  hc^  will  be 
aodompliahed. 

As  every  human  being  in  Edin^ 
bpsgh,  who  fancies  he  is  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion^  thinksit  incumbent 
mnm  himself  to  boAer  the  puUic  with 
puihi  and  ii|>eculation89  we  trust  we 
shfdl  be  excused  for  mentioning  our 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  nouses  de* 
irtroyed  by  the  fire.  It  is  not  our  plan, 
however^  but  was  suggested  to  us  by 
one  ci  the  respectable  members  m 
the  Town^Council>  who  regretted^  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  fire  in  June 
last^  that  it  was  not  the  Jury  Court 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  place  oi 
John's  Coffeehouse.  We  have  adopts 
ed  the  idea  of  the  worthy  Magistrate, 
however,  and  now  consider  it  as  our 
own.  His  idea  was,  that  in  place  of 
beginning  with  a  square  so  far  down 
tiie  street  as  is  proposed,  a  crescent 
(see  how  the  idea  oi  curves  is  spread- 
ing) nii^t  be  formed,  beginning  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Fishmarket  Close, 
and  after  making  a  semicircle  round 
the  Parliament  House  and  Libraries, 
join  the  projected  bridge  at  the  west 
ood  of  the  County  HalL  This  range 
ef  buildings,  passing  through  property 
by  no  means  valuable,  would  com** 
pletely  isolate  the  Courts  and  Libra- 
vies  ;  and  would  give  a  carriage  road 
sil  round.  At  the  back  of  the  build- 
ings, a  terrace  mi^ht  be  formed,  and 
the  whole  circle  might  be  appropriated 
as  chambers  for  writers  to  the  signet 
or  advocates.  Till  the  commencement 
of , the  curve  at  the  Police  Office,  which 
in  this  ease  would  not  require  to  be 
removed,  the  street  might  be  built  in 
a  straight  line  as  before,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houses,  in  better  style 
of  architecture  it  may  be  supposed,  and 
without  costing  the  public  one  far- 
thing of  expense.  The  formation  of 
ihe  semicircle  round  the  Parliament 
Honse  would,  of  course,  be  taken 
efaarge  of  by  government ;  and  the  ex- 
pense would  be  amjdy  repaid  from  the 
rental  of  the  houseserected,  whether 
eecupkd  as  shops  or  diambers.  Mr 
Playiair's  third  bridge  would  thus  be 
rendered  unnecessary;  the  quiet  of 
the  CoU^e  would  be  insured  by  ma- 
king the  uiw  students  walk  a  few  pacea 
about ;  and  the  Magistracy  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  own  plans 
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for  the  NewApproadi  AndNewBrid^ 
with  imdivided  attention,  and  wmsl* 
hausted  means. 

In  the  diird  plaee,  having  left  tha 
sufferers  in  very  good  hands,  and  piaiK 
ned  a  Crescent  to  occupy  part  et  the 
soace  left  in  ruins,  we  now  come  td 
toe  last  and  most  important  oonsideraM 
tion  of  all,  namely,  to  call  your  attei»*  ^ 
Uon,  our  dear  public,  to  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  such  a  dangerous  caJa* 
mity  in  time  to  come.  Tl^  miseraUe 
inefficiency  of  all  the  measures  taken 
at  the  late  fires,  seems  to  call  loudly 
for  new  and  better  arrangements ;  and 
now  that  the  CoU^e  of  Justice  have 
got  every  building  demolished  that 
endangered  either  their  persons  or  li* 
braries— «nd  the  enemies  of  the  Jury 
Court  have  little  more  to  widi  for,  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  no  serious  oppo-* 
sitionwiUbemadeto  the  repair  of  m;e* 
engines— the  mending  of  hose— and 
to  the  procuring  of  serviceable  direc» 
tors*  We  ourselves,  indeed,  have  been 
cogitating  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
plan  aita*  plan,  for  the  speedy  extinc* 
tion  of  accidental  fires,  and  have  about 
fourteen  very  promising,  though  un« 
tried  schemes,  for  this  purpose,  at  tibo 
service  of  the  public ;  but  until  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  finds  out  a  pinch  of 
detonating  powder  that  shall  mow  out 
fires  like  the  blowing  out  oi  a  candle, 
we  mortify  our  vanity  by  the  supprvs* 
sion  of  Jr  own  idea^,  and  rather  ad- 
vise the  introduction  of  arrangements 
which  have  been  found  practically  suc- 
cessful in  another  country. 

It  may  be  necessarv  to  mention,  for 
the  information  of  tnat  august  body 
whose  fire  committee  and  nre  extin- 
guishing director  did  such  wonders  at 
the  late  conflagration,  that  there  is  a 
place  in  the  world  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
men  called  Yankee-Doodles,  and  na- 
med by  travelling  men  and  geogra- 
phers America.  This  country  or  con- 
tinent, a  good  deal  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  contains  many  cities,  and 
among  others  (me  denominated  Phila- 
delphia, the  population  of  which  is 
said  to  exceed  even  that  of  our  ^'  own 
romantic  town."  These  people  wear 
clothes,  live  in  houses,  read  b(x>ks,  and 
eat  and  drink,  as  we  do  here.  Their 
houses  do  also  sometimes  oatch  fire,  as 
ours  do,  occasionally ;  and  it  is  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  dtisens  of  Phila-« 
delphia,  for  the  prevention  and  extinc- 
tion of  fires  when  they  occur,  that  we 
now  wish  to  direct  the  public  atten- 
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tion.  And  without  allowing  brother 
Jonathan  to  be  mnch  wiser  than  our- 
selves^  we  certainly  do  think  that  in 
several  little  matters  he  has  turned  the 
knowledge  he  possesses  to  purposes 
more  practically  useftil  than  we  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  intellectual  superi- 
ority. The  naked  invention  of  steam 
navigation^  to  mention  one  instance, 
was  nothing  in  our  hands  till  its  value 
was  practically  demonstrated  by  our 
American  brethren. 

The  fire-engines  in  Philadelphia, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  hose,  buckets, 
&c  belong  to  different  individuals,  in 
different  districts,  who  furnish  and 
work  them  at  their  own  expense.  Each 
engine  is  under  the  particular  command 
of  leaders,  elected  by  those  interested ; 
and  as  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
district  to  which  the  engine  belongs, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  are  imder 
the  orders  of  these  persons,  the  work 
goes  on  regularly,  and  with  the  spirit 
and  adventure  necessarily  inspired  by 
the  competition*  of  rival  parties,  and 
rival  engines,  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. Paid  firemen  are  not  known ;  and 
it  is  found  in  practice,  that  gentlemen, 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  the  obli- 
gations of  society  alone,  urge  to  the 
performance  of  this  service,  do  ten 
times  the  work  which  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected from  those  whose  only  induce- 
ment to  labour  is  the  pittance  distri- 
buted by  insurance  companies,  or  the 
public  authorities. 

-  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  it  in  our  power  to  present  the  de- 
tailed regulations  of  these  voluntary 
associations,  as  a  model  for  similar  in- 
stitutions in  our  own  city.  But  we  are 
promised  a  copy  from  an  intelligent 
American  friend,  whose  observation 
of  the  results  of  our  late  conflagrations, 
led  him  to  remark  to  us  how  much 
better  these  things  were  managed  in 
Philadelphia.  As  far  as  we  understand 
the  plan,  there  is  a  chief  director  to 
every  engine,  and  subordinate  officers, 
and  the  whole  individuals  of  the  dis- 
trict or  class,  who  have  associated  in 
its  purchase,  are  imder  the  orders  of 
these  persons*for  the  time.    The  en- 

fines  are  occasionally  exercised,  and 
ept  in  the  best  order;  and  every 
householder  is  required  to  have  seve- 
ral water  buckets  in  his  possession, 
marked  with  his  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  house,  which,  in  cases  of 
danger,  are  either  used  by  the  parties 


themselves,  or  set  down  in  the  street 
to  be  used  by  others.  The  pddce  of 
the  city,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fire^ 
return  the  buckets  to  the  owners. 
Even  classes  of  journeymen  medi»- 
uics,  we  understand,  have  their  en- 
gines and  apparatus,  furnished  by 
small  subscriptions  among  themselves, 
and  any  little  assbtance  which  the 
public  authorities  voluntarily  gite  ; 
and  the  emulation,  where  sever^  en- 
gines meet  at  the  same  fire,  of  per« 
sons  of  different  rank  and  circum- 
stances, to  be  the  first  who  shall  pat 
it  down,  renders  great  conflagratioiia 
rare,  and,  indeed,  almost  impossible. 
Absentees  from  their  engines,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  are  fined ;  and  the 
number  connected  with  each  is  not 
only  such  as  to  insure  a  plentiful 
change  of  hands  at  every  department 
of  the  work,  but  a  sufficient  number 
to  line  the  passages  to  the  water,  wbn^ 
it  is  distant.  Those  who,  notwith- 
standing they  belong  to  a  particular 
engine,  are  perceived  either  to  hang 
back  from  the  work,  or  to  interrupt  it, 
are  turned  off  fh>m  the  ground— per- 
haps cooled  with  a  bucket  of  water  fbr 
their  pusillanimity.  A  reward  is  given 
by  the  public  to  the  first  engine  which 
arrives  at  the  spot,  which  goes  not, 
however,  into  the  pockets  of  the  indi- 
viduals, but  is  appropriated  to  keeping 
the  engine  and  tackle  in  order.  A  spi- 
rit of  emulation-— of  rivalry — ^in  the 
work  of  humanity,  is  found  to  be  ex« 
cited  by  these  arrangements,  which 
leads  to  exertions  which  no  other  mo- 
tives could  inspire. 

There  is,  we  will  not  doubt,  public 
spirit  enough  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  to  periect  a  plan  of  this 
kind,  and  an  honest  pride,  we  should 
hope,  among  many  classes  of  the  infe« 
rior  orders,  to  attach  them  to  such  an 
arrangement.  People  who  will  only 
assist,  when  the  lives  or  property  of 
their  fellow-dtizens  is  in  danger,  for 
the  paltry  sum  which  they  expect  to 
be  paid  them  for  tiieir  work,  had  bet- 
ter be  wanted  altogether.  There  will 
always  be  found,  we  are  persuaded,  a 
sufficient  number  on  these  mdanch^y 
occasions,  whose  services  will  be  vo- 
luntarily given — ^whose  consciousness 
that  they  have  done  to  others  what  in 
the  same  circumstances  they  should 
wish  others  to  do  to  them,  will  form 
their  best  reward. 
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Ws  published  some  time  ago  Mr  Southey's  two  letters,  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  character  from  the  attacks  of  Mr  Smith  of  Norwich  and 
Lord  Byron ;  and  we  now  insert  another^  in  which  he  answers,  and  cer« 
taiiily  answers  most  triumphantly,  some  passages  of  Mr  Medwin's  late 
book^  in  which  his  name  had  been  made  free  with  in  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable manner.  About  the  controversy  as  between  Mr  Southey  and 
the  Captain,  we  shall  not  say  one  word.  It  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  do  so.  All  the  world  will  at  once  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  different  sorts  of  plight  in  which  these  twain  have  come  out 
of  their  conflict. 

In  regard  to  the  question — the  real  question — as  between  Mr  Sou- 
they and  Lord  Byron  himself,  we  consider  this  as  a  matter  by  no 
means  so  simple  and  easy  of  decision.  It  gives  us,  and  all  who  have  a 
proper  respect  for  genius,  the  sincerest  pain  to  see  two  men  so  eminent 
as  these^  railing  about  each  other's  real  or  supposed  faults  and  foibles, 
even  after  the  barrier  of  the  grave  has  intervened  between  them.  No 
man  of  sense  and  candour  can  suppose,  that  Mr  Southey  ever  did»  or 
could  understand  the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  never  saw, 
or  that  Lord  Byron  did,  or  could,  under  similar  circumstances,  under- 
stand the  character  of  Mr  Southey.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  sen- 
sible to  expect,  that  Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Hume  should  be  im- 
pressed with  a  profound  respect  for  each  other's  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  forget  and  forgive  all  each  other's  deficiencies  and  failings. 
Mr  Southey  is,  and  always  was,  too  much  of  a  monk,  to  understand  a 
man  of  the  world  like  Byron ;  and  Byron  was  too  decidedly,  or  rather  too 
exclusively,  a  man  of  the  world,  to  understand  a  monk  like  Southey. 
Hence  this  absurd  exaggeration  of  each  other's  errors  and  defects.  In 
Southey,  in  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accom[)lished  scholars,  and  pure 
and  virtuous  men,  that  the  modern  world  has  produced,  Byron  could 
see  nothing  but  the  'I'ory  partizan,  and  the  author  of  certain  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  In  Byron,  on  the  other  hand, — ^in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  great  Poets  of  England, —  in  a  man  who  never  wrote 
three  pases  without  pouring  out  some  emanation  of  a  soul  beautiful, 
lofty,  and  glorious,  if  ever  such  a  soul  dwelt  within  a  human  bosom,— 
in  this  great  and  godlike  Poet  of  England,  Southey  could  see  nothing 
else  but  a  '*  pander-general  to  youthful  vice,"  and  the  founder  of  '^  a 
Satanic  school."  This  nonsense  on  both  sides  excites  an  universal 
smile — nothing  more.  We  would  scarcely  endure  now-a-days  to  hear 
either  Hume  or  Gibbon  talked  of  as  Satanic  characters ;  nor  could  we 
sympathise  very  much,  as  matters  go,  with  the  moralist,  who  should 
carry  his  indignant  virtue  so  far  as  to  heap  with  epithets  of  unmingled 
abuse  the  names  of  those,  who,  in  our  fathers'  or  grandfathers'  days, 
wrote  Tom  Jones  or  Peregrine  Pickle.  Hume  was  as  virtuous  a  man 
as  Mr  Southey  can  be ;  so  was  Gibbon.  Fielding  was  as  amiable  a 
man  ;  and  Smollett  as  upright  and  complete  a  gentleman.  It  will  not 
do  to  talk  so  fluently  about  fiends  and  demons  in  this  upper  world. 

Few  men  could  endure  the  test  of  having  their  private  talk  written 
down, — especially  after  the  discussion  of  a  quart  of  gin  between  the 
talker  and  the  note-taker.  Byron  was  a  rattling,  reckless  fellow,  who 
said  many  things  that  he  should  not  have  said ;  but,  from  all  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  he  had  a  great  deal  too  much  taste  and  tact  to 
talk  low  trash,  unless  where  he  found  his  audience  incapable  of  sym- 
pathising with  any  of  the  higher  and  purer  strains  of  his  mind.     We 
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regard  Medwin's  book  as  proof  positive  of  a  small  and  mean  under- 
standing  in  its  writer ;  and  of  bis  total  incapacity  to  be  for  one  hoor^ 
in  any  just  sense  of  the  term^  the  companion  of  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Byron. 

Lord  Byron  had  great  and  undeniable  faults ;  but  we  prophesy,  that 
the  silly  and  exaggerated  cant,  which  has  been  flourishuiff  in  relation 
to  him  and  his  great  name,  will  ere  long  subside  beneath  that  growings 
feeling  of  disgust,  which  is  already  observable  enough  amidst  all  ra- 
tional persons  and  classes. 

Mr  Southey  does  well  to  defend  himself  from  any  attack,  by  which 
he  conceives  it  possible  for  his  fair  moral  name  to  be  injured.  He 
may*  however,  rest  assured,  that  no  human  being  ever  believed  him 
to  be  capable  of  the  least  of  the  dirtinesses  attributed  to  him  by  the 
drunken  imagination  of  Bvron^ — or  the  base  and  blundering  folly  <^ this 
Captain  Medwin.  People  of  all  orders  laugh  occasionally  at  some  of 
the  Laureate's  little  peculiarities  of  thought  and  manner )  but|  upon  the: 
whole,  we  are  certain,  that  no  man  ever  stood  so  high  in  our  liteca- 
ture^—and  stood  there  surrounded  with  a  more  general  atmosphere  of 
respect  and  good-will.  He  is  totally  mistaken  if  he  supposes  himself 
to  be  regarded  with  spleen  or  hatred  by  any  class  of  English  readers^ 
His  only  enemies  are  a  few  pert  critics, — scarcely  one  of  whom  would 
dare  to  open  his  lips  in  Mr  Southey's  presence ; — and  the  miserable  rifi^ 
raff  of  Cockneydom,-*-nonebf  whom  one  can  willingly  imagine  to  oc* 
oupy  even  one  second  of  the  serious  attention  of  such  a  man,  and  sudi 
an  author  as  he. 

Had  Southey  and  B3rron  been  thrown  together  in  life,  we  are  certain, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  but  kindliness  of  feeling  between  them. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  pray  for  this  ;-— but  we  are  sure  the  world  will  not 
thank  the  survivor  for  anything  tending  to  prolong  unnecessarily  the 
existence  of  feelings  which  never  ought  to  have  existed  at  all. 

As  a  specimen  oi  controversial  and  vituperative  writings  the  fi>W 
lowing  letter  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention.  Many  of  the  turns 
are  really  quite  exquisite  in  skilfulness,— and  there  is  an  honest  breadth 
of  scorn  over  some  whole  paragraphs,  that  reminds  us  of  Warburton 
himself. 


a 


TO  THS  XDITOB  OF  THE  COUEIEa. 


^  Sn,  of  laying  before  the  puUie  one  sample 

'*  On  two  former  occasions  you  have  more  of  the  practices  of  the  Satanic 

allowed  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  School,  and  shewing  what  credit  is  due  to 

Joumali  to  contradict  a  calumnious  acctt-  Lord  Byron's  assertions.     For  that  his 

iktk>N  as  publicly  as  it  had  been  prefer*  Lordship  spoke  to  this  effect^  and  in  thia 

red  I  and  though  in  theee  days  oif  akn-  temper,  I  have  no  doubt ;  Captain  Med- 

der,  such  things  hardly  deserve  refutadoi^  win  having,  I  dare  say,  to  the  best  of  bis 

there  are  reasons  which  induce  me  once  recollection,  fiuthfully  performed  the  wor- 

more  to  request  a  similar  favour.  shipful  office  of  retailing  all  the  effusions 

t    **  Some  extracts  ftom  Captain  Med-  of  spleen,  slander,  and  malignity,  which 

wtn*s  recent  publication  of  Lord  Byron*s  were  vented  in  his  presence.    Lord  By* 

ConversatioaSf  have  been  transmitted  to  roa  is  the  person  who  suffers  meat  by 

rot  by  a  Mend»  who»  happening  to  know  this ;  and,  indeed,  what  man  is  there 

what  the  (acts  art  which  are  there  idsi-  whose  charscto'  would  remain  uninjured 

ttedi  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  mis-  if  every   peevish  or  angry  expression, 

becomt  me  to  state  them  at  this  time.  I  everysportive  or  extravagant  saIly,thrown 

wish  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  under-  off  in  Uie  unstisptciotts  and  imagined  safe^ 

stood,  that  in  so  doing  I  am  not  inaa.  ty  of  private  lil^  were  to  be  seefcdy  no- 

•nred  by  any  desire  of  vindicating  my-  ted  down,  and  pwhHdird,  with  no  notiee 

self}  that  would  be  wholly  ttnaecessary^  of  circanstaBcta  to  shew  bow  they  had 

eonsMering  fh>m  what  quarter  the  char-  artsen,  and  when  no  eiplanarion  was 

ges  come*     1  notice  them  for  the  sake  possible  ?  One  of  the  offices  which  has 


been  attdbiited  to  the  deril,  is  that  of 
thus  registering  every  idle  word.  There 
is  an  end  of  all  confidence  or  comfort,  in 
sodid  intercoor^  if  such  a  practice  is  to 
be  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  When 
I  take  these  CcmYersations  to  be  authen- 
tic, it  is  because,  as  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, they  accord,  both  in  matter  and  spi- 
rit, with  what  his  Lordship  himself  had 
written  and  published ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  only,  that  I  deem  them  worthy 
of  notice—the  last  notice  that  I  shall 
cfi^er  bestow  upon  the  subject  Let  there 
be  as  many  <  More  Last  Words  of  Mr 
Baxter,*  as  the  '  reading  public*  may 
choose  to  pay  for,  they  will  draw  forth  no 
further  reply  from  me. 

^  Now  then  to  the  point.-— The  fol- 
lowing speech  is  reported  by  Captain 
Medwin,  as  Lord  Byron*8  :— 
y^  ^  I  am  glad  Mr  Southey  owns  that  ar- 
il^* on  *  Foliage^'  which  excited  my 
cbcder  so  much.  But  who  else  could 
have  been  the  author  ?  Who  but  Southey 
would  have  bad  the  baseness,  under  pre- 
text of  reviewing  the  work  of  one  man, 
insidiously  to  make  it  a  nest-egg  for 
hatching  malicious  calumnies  against 
others?  I  say  nothing  of  the  critique  it- 
self on  <  Foliage ;'  but  what  was  the  oh- 
ject  of  that  article?  I  repeat,  to  vilify 
and  scatter  his  dark  and  devilish  insinu- 
ations  against  me  and  others.  Shame  on 
the  man  who  could  wound  an  already 
bleedingNjieart— be  barbarous  enough  to 
reme  the  memory  of  an  event  that  Shel- 
ley was  perfectly  innocent  of— and  found 
scandal  on  falsehood !  Shelley  taxed  him 
with'  writing  that  article  some  years  ago ; 
and  he  had  the  audacity  to  admit  that  he 
had  treasured  up  some  opinions  of  Shel- 
ley, ten  years  before,  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  at  Keswick,  and  had  made  a  note  of 
them  at  the  time.' 

''  ITieremewalmqttestionldidnoiwrUe, 
—•Lord  Byron  might  have  known  this  if 
he  had  inquired  of  Mr  Murray,  who  Would 
readily  have  assured  him  that  I  was  not 
the  author ;  and  he  might  have  known  it 
from  the  reviewal  itself,  where  the  writer 
declares,  in  plain  words,  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Shelley's,  at  Eton.  I 
had  ho  concern  in  it,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly;  but  let  it  not  be  inferred  th^t,  in  thus 
disclaiming  tliat  paper,  any  disapproval 
of  it  is  intended.  Papers  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  have  been  ascribed  to  me, 
(those  on  Keats's  Poems,  for  example,} 
'vriiich  1  have  heartily  condemned,  both 
for  their  spirit  and  manner.  But,  for  the 
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one  in  question,  its  oompositini  would 
be  creditable  to  the  most  distinguidiedt 
writer;  nor  is  tliere  anything  either  in 
the  opinions  expressed,  or  in  tiie  manner 
of  expressing  them,  which  a  naan  of  just 
and  honourable  principles  would  have  he- 
sitated to  advance.  I  would  not  have 
written  that  part  of  it  which  alludes  to 
Mr  Shelley,  because  having  met  him  on 
familiar  terms,  and  parted  with  him  in 
kindness,  (a  feeling  of  which  Lord  Byron 
had  no  conception,)  Would  have  withheld 
me  from  animadverting  in  that  manner 
upon  his  conduct  In  other  respects,  the 
paper  contains  nothing  that  I  would  not 
have  avowed  if  1  had  written,  or  subscri- 
bed, as  entirely  assenting  to,  and  appro- 
ving, it 

'<  It  is  not  true  that  Shelley  ever  inqui- 
red of  me  whether  I  was  the  author  of  that 
paper,  which,  puiporting,  as  it  did,  to  be 
written  by  an  Etonian  of  his  own  stand- 
ing, he  very  well  knew  I  was  not  But 
in  this  part  of  Lord  Byron's  statement 
there  may  be  some  mistake,  mingled  with 
a  great  deal  of  malignant  falsehood.  Mr 
.  Shelley  addressed  a  letter  to  me  from 
Pisa,  asking  if  I  were  the  author  of  a 
criticism  in  the  Quarterly  Review,. upon 
his  Revolt  of  Islam ;  not  exactly,  in  Lord 
Byron's  phrase,  taxing  me  with  it,  for  he 
declared  his  own  belief  that  I  was  no^ 
but  added,  that  he  was  induced  to-ask 
the  question  by  the  positive  declaration 
of  some  friends  in  England,  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  mine.  Denying,  in  my  reply, 
that  either  he  or  any  other  person  was 
entitled  to  propose  such  a  question  upon 
such  grounds,  I,  nevertheless,  assured 
him  that  I  had  not  written  the  paper, 
and  that  I  had  never,  in  any  of  my  wri- 
tings, alluded  to  him  in  any  way. 

''  Now  for  the  assertion  that  I  had  the 
,  audacity  to  adn^it  having  treasured  up 
some  of  Shelley's  opinions,  when  he  re- 
sided at  Keswick,  and  having  made  notes 
of  them  at  the.  time.  What  truth  is  mix- 
ed up  with  the  slander  of  this  statement 
I  shall  immediately  explain;  premishig 
only,  that,  as  tho  opinion  there  implied^ 
concerning  the  practice  of  notrog  down 
familiar  conversation,  is  not  applicable  to 
me,  I  transfer  it  to  Captain  Medwin,  for 
his  own  especial  use. 

"  Mr  Shelley  having,  in  the  letter  allu- 
ded to,  thought  proper  to  make  some 
remarks,  upon  my  opini<»is,  I  took  oc- 
casion, in  reply,  to  comment  upon  his, 
and  to  ask  him,  (as  the  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,)  whether  he  had  found  them 


<  A  volume  of  Poems  by  Mr  Leigh  Hmit    The  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  referiing  to  tiie  M- 
ticle,  wiM  find  it  in  the  18th  volume  of  tiie  Quarterly  Review,  p.  yi\. 
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eonducive  to  his  mm  9ia|ipiiMt8,  and  tiie  i»Ve  goae  on  wttkoat  gmttg  «e  tfae 

happiness  of  those  with  whom  "he  had  slig^est  vnetsiiiass,  or  calliiif  forth  «k 

been  most  nearly  connected.    Thitprv-  anhnadfemon  in  repJj.    Vlieti  I  erane 

dnced  a  second  letter  fitnn  him,  written  forward  to  attack  his  Lordship,  k  waa 

in  a  tone,  partly  of  justification,  partly  of  iq>on  public,  not  upon  private,  grovnda. 

attack.     I  replied  to  this  also-*not  by  lie  is  pleased,  baweTer,to  sappose  that 

any  sudi  absurd  admission  as  Lord  Bj^  he  had  *  aMitaUy  oflSended '  Mr  Wards^ 

ron  has  stated«-but  by  recapitulating  to  worfli  and  myself  maa^  years  -ago,  'by  a 

him,  as  a  practical  illustratton  of  his  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  £t^ 
principles,  the  leading  circnmstanees  of    trick  Shepherd.   *  Certain  it  is,*  he  ai^s^ 

his  own  life,  from  the  commencement  of  *  that  I  did  not  spare  the  Lakists  in  ilv 

his  career  at  University  College^     The  and  he  told  me  &at  he  eoold  not  resist 

earlier  facts  I  stated  upon  his  own  aatho-  the  tem^itation,  and  had  shewn  it  to  the 

rity,  as  I  had  heard  them  from  his  own  fraternity.    It  was  too  tempting;  and,  as 

lips ;  the  latter  >yere  of  public  notoriety.  I  oonld  never  keep  a  secMt  of  117  own. 

There  the  correspondence  ended.    On  (as  you  know,)  mach  less  that  of  •ther 

liis  part  it  had  been  conducted  with  the  people,  I  could  not  Uaroe  him.     I  rew 

courtesy  which  was  natural  to  him— ^n  member  8a3ring,  among  ether  things,  that 

mine,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  was  ear-  tfae  Lake  Poets  were  soch  fools  as  not  te 

-nestly  admonishing  a  fellow-creature.  fish  in  their  own  waters.     But  this  waa 

**  This  b  the  correspondence  upon  which  the  least  offensive  part  of  the  qiistle.* 

Lord  Byron's  misrepresentation  has  been  No  such  epistle  was  ever  shewa^her  t# 

constructed.  It  is  all  that  ever  passed  be*  Mr  Wordsworth  or  to  me :  bat  I  Teneas* . 

tween  us,  except  a  note  from  Shelley^  her  (and  this  passage  brings  it  to  any  ie^ 

some  years  before,  accompanying  a  copy  collection)  to  have  heard  tlutt  Lord  Byron 

•of  his  jilattor,  and  one  of  mine  in  ao-  had  sp<riccn  of  os,  in  a  letter  to  Hogg, 

knowledgment  of  it.     1  have  preserved  with  some  contempt^  as  follows  who  couM 

his  letter,  together  with  copies  of  my  neither  vie  with  him  for  ricill  in  anglin|^> 

own ;  and^  if  I  bad  as  little  consideration  nor  for  prowess  in  swimming.     Notiring 

for  the  feelings  of  the  living  as  Captain  more  than  this  came  to  my  hearing;  and 

Medwin  has  displayed,  it  is  not  any  ten-  I  must  have  been  more  sensitive  than  his 

demess  towards  the  deadt  tliat  would  Lordship  himself  ooald  I  have  been  o(- 

withhold  me  now  from  publishing  them,  fended  by  it.     lK>rd  Byron  mast  hun 

^  It  is  not  likely  that  Shelley  should  known  that  I  had  the  flocd  of  his  eulo- 
have  communkxited  my  part  of  this  cor-  gium  to  balance  tiie  nauei  of  his  scorn ; 
respondence  to  Lord  Byron,  even  if  he  did  and  that  the  one  would  have  mhUi-pilUfM 
his  own.  Bearing  testimony,  as  his  heart  the  other,  even  if  I  had  not  well  nndeiu 
did,  to  the  truth  of  my  statements  in  every  stood  the  worthtessness  of  both, 
point,  and  impossible  as  it  was  to  escape  v^*  **  It  was  because  Lord  Byron  had 
from  the  conclusion  which  was  there  brought  a  stigma  upon  English  lireraturcy 
brouglit  home,  I  do  not  think  he  would  that  I  accused  him ;  because  he  had  per- 
have  dared  produce  it.  How  much,  or  verted  great  talents  to  the  worst  pur- 
how  little,  of  the  truth  was  known  to  his  poses ;  because  he  had  set  up  for  pander- 
Lordship,' or  with  which  of  the  party  at  general  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  as 
Pisa  the  insolent  and  calumnious  misre-  long  as  his  writings  should  endure ;  be- 
presentation  conveyed  in  his  Lordship's  cause  he  had  committed  a  high  crime  and 
words  originated,  is  of  little  consequence,  misdemeanour  against  society,  by  sending 

**  The  charge  of  scattering  dark  and  forth  a  work,  in  which  moekery  was  min- 

devilish^  insinuations,  is  one  which,  if  gled  with  horrors,  filth  with  impiety,  pm- 

Lord  Byron  were  livings  I  would  throw  fligacy  with  sedition  and  slander.     For 

back  in  his  teeth.     Me  he  had  assailed  these  ofienees  I  came  forward  to -arraign 

without  the  slightest  provocatfon,  and  hira.   The  accusation  was  net  OMde  dark- 

with  that  uamanliness  too  which  was  pe-  ly,  it  was  not  insinuated,  nor  was  it  ad- 

culiar  to  him ;  and  in  this  course  he  might  vanced  under  the  cover  of  a  review.    I 


t -In  tbe-Prefooe  to  Ms  Monody  on  Keats,  Shrtey,  as  I  h«ve  been  infonned,  asserts,  that  I  was  the 
autbor  01  the  mucMm  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  upon  that  young  roan's  poems,  and  ttiat  his  death  was 
occasioned  by  it.  There  was  a  dc^ee  of  meanness  in  this,  (especially  considering  the  temper  and  te- 
nour  of  our  oorrespondence,)  which  I  was  not  then  prepared  to  expect  from  Shelley,  for  that  he  believed 
me  to  be  the  author  of  that  paper,  I  certainly  do  not  believe.  He  was  once,  for  a  short  time,  my 
neighbour.  I  met  hun  unon  terms,  not  of  friendship  indeed,  but,  certainly,  of  mutual  good  wUl.  I 
admired  his  talents ;  thought  that  he  would  outgrow  hiis  errors,  (perilous  as  they  were,)  and  trusted  that, 
meantime,  a  kind  and  generous  heart  would  resist  the  ^ect  offatal  opinions  which  he  had  taken  up 
m  ignorance  and  boyhood.  Herem  I  was  mistaken.  But  when  I  ceased  to  remrd  him  with  hope,  he 
became  to  me  an  object  for  sorrow  and  awful  commiseration,  not  of  any  injurious  or  unkind  feeling ; 
and  when  I  ezpresied  myself  with  just  severity  oonceming  him,  it  «as  hi  direct  communication  to 
himself.  ... 
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Mtnckcd  him  opeaiy  in  my  own  ihiiii«, 
aii4  oalgf^iiot  by  bta,  because  he  bad  opt 
llwft  publidy  avowed  the.  flagitious  pro- 
4ttOtiMi»  by  which  he  will  bt  remembered 
fac  lasthig  infomy.   He  replied  in  a  man^ 
Ber  altog^ether  worthy  of  himself  and  his 
cause.     Contention  with,  a  generous  and 
honourable  opponent  leads  naturally  to 
esteem*  and  probably  to  friendship ;  but, 
next  to  such  an  antagonist,  an  enemy  like> 
Xiord  Byron  is  to  be  desired ;  one,  who, 
by  his  conduct  in  the  contest,  divests  him- 
self of  every  claim  to  respect ;  one,  whose 
baseness  is  such  as  to  sanctify  the  vindic- 
tive feeling  that  it  provokes,  and  upon 
whom  the  act  of  taking  vengeance,  is  that 
of  administering  justice.  I  answered  him 
as  he  deserved  to  be  answered,  and  the 
effect  which  that  answer  produced  upon 
his  Lordshq),  has  been  described  by  his 
fiMtUiii  chronicler.  Captain  Medwin.  Ttiis 
It  the  seal  history  of  what  the  purveyors 
of  scandal  for  the  public  are  pleased  some- 
times to  announce  in  their  advertisements 
as  *  Byron's  Controversy  with  Southey.* 
What  there  was  dark  and  devilish  in  it 
belongs  to  his  Lordship ;  and  had  I  been 
compelled  to  resume  it  during  his  life^ 
^e,  who  played  the  monster  in  literature, 
and  aimed  his  blows  at  women,  should 
J  have  been  treated  accordingly.    *  The 
I  Republican  Trio,*  says  Lord  Byron,  *  when 
they  began  to  publish  in  common,  were 
to  have  had  a  community  of  all  things, 
like  the  Ancient  Britons— to  liave  lived* 
in  a  state  of  nature  like  savages — and 
peopled  some  island  of  the  blest  with 
chiklren  in  common -like  — — ^     A  very 


]uwttyArQa«Uan  notion!'  1  may  be  ex- 
cused for  wishing  that  Lord  Byron  had 
published  this  himself;  but  though  he  ia 
re^onsible  for  the  atrocious  falsehood,  be 
is  not  for  its  posthumous  publication.  I 
shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
slander  is  as  worthy  of  his  Lordship  as 
the  scheme  itself  would  have  been.  Nor 
would  I  have  condescended  to  notice  it 
even  thus,  were  it  not  to  shew  how  little 
this  calumniator  knew  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  his  uneasy  and  restless  hatred. 
Mr  Wordsworth  and  I  were  strangers  to 
each  other,  even  by  name,  when  he  re- 
presents us  as  engaged  in  a  Satanic  con- 
federacy, and  we  never  published  any- 
thing  in  common. 

''  Here  I  dismiss  the  subject.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  Lord  Byron  had , 
attained  the  last  degree  of  disgrace  when  * 
his  head  was  set  up  for  a  sign  at  one  of 
those  preparatory  schools  for  the  brothel 
and  the  gallows ;  where  obscenity,  sedi- 
tion, and  blasphemy,  are  retailed  in  drams 
for  the  vulgar.  There  remained  one  fur  • 
ther  shame— there  remained  this  expo- 
sure  of  his  Private  Conversations,  which 
has  compelled  his  Lordship's  friends,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  compare  his  oral 
declaration^  with  his  written  words,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  that  he  was  as  re- 
gardless of  truth  as  he  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  those  feelings  suited  to  his 
birth,  station,  and  high  endowments, 
which  sometimes  came  across  his  better 
mind. 

*<  Robert  Southey. 
«*  £e9wick,  Dec.  8,  1824j." 
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Dear  Doctor> 

I  RECEIVED  vour  kind  note  last 
Dtght  rather  too  late  to  answer  it.  Our 
eross  posts  in  Scotland^  I  am  sorr}|to 
i»y,  are  imnnged  on  rather  an  absurd 
princiqple,  and  I  wish  the  Editor  would 
make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  to 
the  ^t-office,  where,  I  am  sure,  any 
application  particularly  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  would  meet  with  the 
utmost  attention.  The  kindness  and 
uniform  good  sense  which  pervade 
every  department  of  that  office,  make 
me  certain  that  an  v  little  irregularity 
of  the  kind  of  which  I  complain,  needs 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  corrected. 

In  reference  to  the  principal  part  of 
yoiur  communication^-I  do  not  mean 


your  application  for  black-cock,  though 
that,  of  course,  shall  be  most  punc- 
tuaUy  attended  to— the  Edinburgh,  I 
own  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  which 
i  have  so  often  of  late  expressed  with 
regard  to  it.  I  think  my  strictures  on 
it,  and  the  publicity  which  our  friend 
gives  them,  by  printing  them  in  that 
excellent  work  to  which  you  are  pri- 
vate secretary,  act  only  as  advertise- 
ments. You  are  perfectly  aware  that 
an  universal  sugh  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt attends  its  publication  now-a- 
days,  and  that  it  has  fallen  from  being 
the  Journal  into  the  rear-rank  of  the 
whole  set.  Its  notorious  falsehoods, 
blasphemy,  ill-taste,  scurrility,  mean- 
ness, personality — in  a  word,  every 
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specEet  of  mcaU^  which  can  Ije  pre- 
mcated  of  a  perioaical  work^  have  sent 
it  **  full  fathom  five ;"  and  the  silly 
▼anity  of  Jeffirey,  who  will  not  enlist 
clever  new  auxiliaries^  for  fear  of  their 
eclipsing  him  and  his  original  cortege, 
must  keep  it  from  ever  emerging  from 
this  Slough  of  Despond.  Heuce  we  are 
doomed  continually  to  find  in  its  pages 
the  mere  frothy  shallowness  of  Jeffrey 
himself^  the  hlustering  dogmatisms, 
relieyed  from  any  care  of  truth  or  de« 
cency,  of  Brougham,  and  the  amazing- 
ly dull  attempts  at  wit  and  smartness 
of  poor,  luhherly,  old  Sidney  Smyth, 
assisted  only  hy  the  occasional  vul- 
garity and  ignorance  of  that  poor 
creature  Hazlitt,  or  the  wooden-pated 
'  efforts  at  fine  vmting  of  some  disap- 
pointed employe  of  the  London  or  New 
Monthly  Magazines — somehody  re- 
jected even  of  Colbum,  or  the  goodfeei* 
ing  Mr  Taylor.  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
you,  what  living  being  does  it  influ- 
ence ?  whose  opinions  does  it  sway  ? 
or  whom  do  its  sarcasms  irritate  ? 

LfOok  at  really  able  journals,  and 
YOU  will  then  see  the  vast  difierence. 
boes  the  Quarterly  say  a  word,  right 
"  or  wrong,  {that  is  now  no  part  of  my 
argument,)  in  disparagement  of  any 
one,  without  calling  forth  a  myriad  of 
answers  in  one  shape  or  another? 
Hone  writes  his  blackguard  pamphlet 
— Law  crosses  the  Atlantic—Jack 
Ee&ts  flies  to  Italy — ^Valpy  and  Barker 
publish  their  reclamation — ^the  Cock- 
ney crew  writhe  and  howl  in  the  most 
ludicrous  though  pitiable  contortions 
—the  friends  of  Sir  George  Prevost 
rise  in  arms — ^Mr  Bowles  buckles  on  his 
critical  armour — Lord  Byron  writes 
letters  and  holds  conversations  with- 
out end— Bellamy  and  the  mock  He- 
braists are  in  despair,  &c.  &c.  &c — 
I  am  not  saving  that  the  Quarterly 
has  been  right  m  all  their  different 
controversies—or  that  it  has  got  out  of 
them  all  in  the  best  of  all  possible  man- 
ners— but  I  wish  just  to  shew  you  the 
effect  of  their  strictures.  Look  we  far- 
ther north.  When  Christopher  cr  his 
allies  take  pen  in  hand,  the  good  folks 
who  suppose  themselves  thereby  ag- 
grieved, do  not  lie  under  it  with  Qiris- 
tian  resignation.  I  do  not  wish  to  rip 
up  the  memory  of  the  Chaldee,  and 
the  alarm  it  created — ^you  know  I  am 
not  usix^  too  strong  a  word  in  saying 
alarm — ^but  recollect  how  "  dire  was 
the  tossing,  de^  the  groans,"  of  all 
ih«  hideous  poor  Uungi  who  suffered 
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under  Z— how  Leslie  resorted  to  the 
convincing  argmnent  of  a  jury  of  diqp- 
keepers  to  prove  his  scholarship— how 
the  beasts  of  Constable  crouched  un- 
der the  lash — ^how  Taylor  in  cold  sweat 
snivelled  out  a  mendacious  apolc^— 
how  the  idiot  phrenologers  put  tneir 
puddle  into  a  storm — 1  beg  pardon, 
I  mean  their  pool  into  a  passion. 
There  is  no  need  of  my  alluding  to 
anything  farther.  But  here  again  I 
beg  you  to  note  the  effect* 

What  then  is  the  gist  of  my  argu- 
ment? This,  Doctor — £xcept  our- 
selves, and  of  late  the  Westminster 
reviewers,  nobody  takes  the  trouble  of 
caring  whether  the  Edinburgh  scrib- 
blers speak  well  or  ill  on  any  given 
question  of  any  given  person  or  party. 
They  may  just  say  what  they  like. 
The  history  of  theur  decline  and  fall 
I  must  beg  leave  to  decline  giving.  In 
a  few  words,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when 
in  politics  they  had  insulted  the  Bri- 
tish army  and  navy,  the  King,  the 
church,  and  all  with  most  egregious 
falsehood  and  stupid  attempts  at  pro- 
phecy ; — when  in  literature  they  had 
selected  as  their  butts — their  butt»— 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  on  them 
to  exercise  their  little  petulant  and  pet- 
tifogging wit ;  when  they  had  suffered 
under  the  pen.  of  Byron — whom  such 
poor  deer  as  they  had  attempted  to 
run  down — and  even  truckled  toTom 
Moore,  it  needed  only  the  bold  and 
unsbriiiking  hand  of  Philpotts  to  drag 
by  name  before  the  public  the  admir* 
jible  critic  and  noble  Editor  from 
whom  these  things  had  emanated-, 
and  to  hang  him  up  "  at  booksellers' 
windows"  as  a  specimen  of  the  de- 
gradation which  sooner  or  later  must 
be  visited  upon  every  one  who  dab- 
bles in  the  dirty  trade  of  calumny. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  not  been 
even  a  semblance  of  talent  or  spirit  ia 
the  work.  And  now,  so  far  firom  such 
consequences  flowing  from  their  ti- 
rade, (which  in  atiempied  insolence, 
are  just  as  malignant  and  contempti- 
ble as  ever,)  as  I  have  above  mention- 
ed, as  flowing  from  the  strictures  o£ 
Tory  journal^  the  utmost  choler  that 
they  excite  is  a  contemptuous  «neer, 
and  the  only  reply  they  receive  is  a 
letter  wrung  occasionally  from  me 
against  my  better  judgment^  hy  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  North. 

I  put  it  to  you,  therefore,  whether 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  pursue  this  line 
of  conduct.   Were  I  called  on  for  my 
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YOte,  I'dM»ald  give  it  in  the  words  of  a 
poem  of' the  Magassine^ 

**  In  silenee  perish  the  cattle.*' 
Hann  they  now  cannot  do  j'^good  they 
never  thoi:^ht  of  doing.   Let  us  leave 
them  to  the  universal  contempt  of  the ' 
country. 

I  know^  however,  that  North  is  of 
a  difi^rent  opinion ;  and  I  shall  hold 
myself  in  readiness  always  to  oblige 
him  with  Teviews  of  these  paltry  re- 
viewers as  long  as  he  pleases  to  cdU  for 
them.  I  only  beg  of  him  to  consider 
my  objections  as  above  stated — and 
proceed.  In  the  Eighty-first  Number, 
which  accompanied  your  note,  I  see 
enough  to  call  forth  my  unqualified 
disgust ;  but  before  I  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  any  of  the  papers  contain*  ^  in 
it,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attei.  ion 
to  the  general  bill  of  fare. 
•  This  English  Review  for  October 
1834,  consists,  then,  of  notices  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's French  jMzmo/i^/  anagri- 
eultural  pamphlet,  puolished  more 
tiian  two  years  ago ;  a  pamplilei  by  a 
man  named  W.  Davis,  utterly  unheard 
of,  without  date ;  pamphlets  on  im- 
pressment, one  of  which  is  published 
nine  years  back ;  pamphlets  on  the  slave- 
trad^  ;  and  Chalmers's  k>cal  book  on 
the  State  of  the  Poor  of  Glasgow,  now 
two  years  old ;  mixed  with  three  books 
of  travels,  and  Tom  Moore's  Capta\n 
Rock ! ! !  And  this  is  a  faithful  re- 
c(»*d  of  our  current  literature !  So  then 
the  mind  of  England,  literary  and 
political,  is  ai  present  solely  occupied 
vnth  the  labours  of  obscure  pamphlet- 
eers, travellers  of  no  great  mark,  and 
Tom  Moore's  absurd  nbel,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  overhauled  iisque  ad 
nauseam,  and  is  now'as  palling  to  the 
public  palate  as  his  Odes,  which  Mr 
Jeffirey  declared  formerly  were  oijly 
fit  for  the  meridian  of  a  brothel.  This 
is  «  critical  Journal  indeed !  Why, 
even  the  British — ^my  grandmother^ 
is  on  the  alert,  compared  ^ith  this. 
Let  us  see  how  they  treat  these  inter- 
esting and  novel  topics. 

That  Chateaubriand's  Eloge  on  the 
late  King  of  France  was  superemi- 
Bently  absurd,  no  one  will  be  inclined 
to  deny;  but  I  b^  leave  to  protest 
against  the  mixing  him  up  with  our 
Englii^  Tories,  as  the  reviewer  thinks 
fit  to  do.  In  fact,  I  look  on  Chateau- 
briand to  be  as  great  a  charlatan  as 
Jeffrey  himself;  and,  mcnreover,  as  a 
charlatan,  quite  ready  to  be  (^  any 
party  which  would  appear  to  promote 


his  own  personal  interests.  Imwt^e- 
mark,  however,  that  this  high-minded 
Edinburgh  critic,  who  laughs  at  the 
onction  of  the  Vieomte's  ''  Le  Mot  eti 
mort"  found  everything  to  praise  m 
similar  tirades  of  the  same  good  taste 
and  chastened  expression  wnen  th^ 
were  addressed  to  Buonaparte;  and 
that  politicians  of  his  stamp  wen 
quite  in  raptures  when  that  mighty 
quack  performed  pieces  of  quao^rr 
of  the  same  caHbre  as  that  whicn 
draws  down  the  derision  of  the  re- 
viewer on  the  head  of  Charles  X* 
In  truth,  every  rul^  of  France  his 
been  always  in  the  habit  of  sudi  dap- 
trs^.  They  suit  the  genius  of  the 
people,  who  must  have  always  some 
"  affecting  anecdote,"  some  "  noble 
impulse,"  to  tell  of.  their  chieftains. 
Hobhouse,  wittily  remarking  that 
he  was  neither  a  stock,  nor  a  stone,  near 
a  Tory,  burst  out  blubbering,  when 
Napoleon  got  up  one  with  an  old 
bombardier,  at  the  Champ- de  Mai. 
How  did  it  differ  from  Charles  X.'s  ta- 
king the  young  woman's*,  petition.  Which 
is  here  made  matter  of  jest !  They 
both  would  have  been  equally  despised 
or  disr^arded  in  England,  where  our 
monarchs  make  no  parade — ^in  France, 
where,  as  has  been  long  ago  said,  they 
are  delighted  with  anything  which 
they  can  admire  and  laugh  at  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  regularly  looked 
for.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
folsome  nature  of  their  haran^es, 
whether  made  to  legitimate  or  ifie^- 
timate  sovereigns.  Everything  must 
be  done  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets— 
but  what  has  this  nonsense  to  do  with 
our  Tory  principles  ?  Exactly  nothing 
at  all.  And  this  the  honest  reviewer 
well  knew. 

He,  however,  contrives  to  hitch  it 
upon  us  by  a  very  intdlligent  aprvpos 
de  bottes  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
prettier  or  more  masterly  use  of  that 
convenient  figure  anywhere.  Apro- 
pos of  Chateaubriand,  it  puts  him  in 
mind  of  Clarendon — ^and  apropos  of 
Clarendon,  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford in  1683 — ^and  apropos  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1683,  of 

what,  think  ye  ?  Why,  of  the  Tories 
of  the  present  day  !  beautiful  deduc- 
tion 1  Logical  mind  !  I  should  be 
ashamed.  Doctor,  to  explain  to  you 
the  circumstances  which  induced  Uiat 
truly  great  man.  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
carry  his  devotion  to  the  Royal  Family 
to  the  great  pitch  which  he  did.    He 
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had,  yen  know,  witaencd  a  ticaaen- 
dont  revolutkm — tlie  beheading  of 
bis  Idag — tbe  overthrow  of  bis  church 
—the  spoliatioQ  of  hit  friends,  and  be 
very  naturally  had  a  vast  dislike  to 
avj  principle  which  might  tend  to 
bnn^jig  on  again  a  catastrophe^  which, 
to  him  at  least— whatever  it  m«f  be 
to  Messieurs  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers, WIS  lamentable.  Hence  his  in- 
tense deference  to  the  sanctity  of  king- 
Ir  authority— hence  his  desire  that 
the  reigning  dynasty  should  strength- 
en itself  by  connexions  with  other 
i^gal  houses — and  consequently  htnoe 
his  indignation  at  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Duke  of  York. 
Had  he  not  reason  too,  and,  as  it  turn- 
ed out,  ample  reason,  to  suspect  that 
this  measure  would  be  attributed  to 
himself,  and  that  he  would*  be  regard- 
ed as  one  who  meanly  sought  the  ag« 
grandizement  of  his  house  by  using 
Bis  natural  influence  to  promote  such 
a  match  ?  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
discuss  this  question  any  farUier,  nor 
shall  I  waste  any  time  on  the  decrees 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  1683.  These 
learned  bodies  had  smarted  too  severe- 
ly under  Puritan  sway,  not  to  feel  na- 
turally alarmed  at  the  progress  of  any 
doctrines  which  might  tend  to  favour 
the  recurrence  of  that  sway ;  and  it  is 
little  wonderful  that  they  should  over- 
do the  thing.  It  is  the  vice  of  clois- 
tered men  to  theorize  too  refinedly. 
We  all  know  they  did  not  practise,  m 
168^,  the.  passive  obedience  which 
they  preached.  Nor  in  this  is  there 
any  inconsistency,  as  the  Reviewer 
insinuates.  A  University  is  not  one 
man.  It  is  continually  receiving  new 
blood ;  and  what  certain  Oxonians  held 
as  infallible  to-day,  may  be  looked  on 
in  a  very  di£K;rent  light  by  other  cer- 
tain Oxonians  this  day  Ave  years* 
Sure  I  am,  that  if,  at  the  approaching 
election,  the  men  of  Isis  were  to  re- 
turn that  re^>ectable  and  respected 
character  Mr  Henry  Brougham  to 
Parliament,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
would  compliment  it  on  its  wisdom 
and  perspicacity,  although  it  has  now 
the  obtuseness  of  intellect  to  return 
Mr  Peel. 


It  is  needless  for  «s  to  ttsdatei  the 
doctrine  of  passiveobedienee,  dthsMgh 
here  we  have  it  boldly  insinuated  that 
it  is  our  creed.  Hogs^,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, in  that  mast^y  letter  in  wbkh 
he  utterly  overthrew  the  poor  kurkiog 
creature  who  reviewed  nis  Jacobke- 
Relics  some  four  years  a^,  (a  letter 
which,  by  the  by,  is  the  vary  cIever-> 
est  of  all  Hogg's  prose  works,  for  I  d» 
not  omsider  the  Chaldee  MS.  as 
prose,^  had  occasion  to  laugh  at  the 
absurd  supposition.  /^  is  toe  absurd 
for  an  answer ;  but  when,  as  in  the 
article  I  am  noticing,  the  American 
war,  the  Anti-jacobm  war,  uid  the 
Imposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Papists, 
are  attributed  to  mere  deference  to  the 
virtues  of  Geor^  III.,  I  must  only 
say,  that  the  reviewer  has  ^loken  the 
thing  which  is  not.  The  Amerieaa 
war  was  pc^ular  at  first — the  Anti-ja- 
cobin war  was  popular  beyond  all  ex- 
ample; witness  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
meeting,  the  tumults  at  Birmingham, 
the  enthusiastic  sea-songs,  the  eoect  of 
Burke's  Reflections,  or,  what  our  anta- 
gonists feel  more,  the  total  crippjing 
the  Whig  party  received  from  their 
opposition  to  it ;  and  to  prove  that  thet 
opposition  to  Papist  claims  was  not 
confined  to  the  royal  breast,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  mobs  of  1780 — 
the  no-popery  cry  of  1806,  and  the 
still  increasing  dislike  to  the  measure 
of  emancipation  among  all  classes  in 
England.  I  suppose  it  is  out  of  de- 
ference to  George  III.  that  that  gen- 
tlemanlike paper  the  Times  is  ooeu-  ' 
pied  in  daK>uncing  at  present  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  Papist  priest- 
hood. 

I  am  tired  of  going  through  this 
silly  nonsense.*  I  shiJl  therefore  press 
on,  after  selecting  one  b\)ou  worthy 
of  the  high  and  honourable  feeling 
which  has  at  all  times  characterized 
the  partv  in  general,  and  this  knot  of 
writers  for  it,  in  particular.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  says, 
"  Over  this  prince — ^this  individual— > 
but  above  all  this  fatiekt,  whose 
deplorable  condition  was  as  well  knewn 
as  his  advanced  age,  and  about  whose 
PHYSICAL  %TATEiUleast,  the  most  lop-^ 


*  Perhaps  his  indignation  at  the  late  funeral  honours  to  James  II.  ts  worth  noti- 
cing.  I  do  not  think  that  that  funeral  was  in  good  taste ;  but  is  there  anything  very 
unhandsome  in  a  king*8  honounng  his  defeated  and  dead  antagonist  ?  It  is  very  hard 
for  us  to  know  what  to  do  with  respect  to  that  period— we  bare  find  people  rated 
roundly,  for  honouring  the  memory  of  James— in  another  part  of  the  Review,  wt 
find  it  equally  detestable  to  drink  that  of  William 
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aldewiei  wM  not  affef^  to  taim  a 
4aubt/'  these  liftve  been  nosed  lamen** 
latioiiSy  Sec. 

Can  anything  be  more  hideous  or 
heastLj  ?  Heaven  help  ns !  we  are  all 
habk  to  the  diteases  -whidi  carried  off 
-tile  King  of  Franee>  and  to  others  even 
more  loathseme ;  bnt  none  but  a  Whig 
«oald  have  the  baseness  to  make  such 
•a  foul  allusion.  So^  because  Louis 
^Ued  of  erysipelas^  respect  for  his  me- 
mory is  to  be  lessened  I  Is  the  reviewer 
sure  that  something  as  terrible  may 
not  conclude  his  own  existence,  and 
that  he  may  not  himself  die  as  filthy 
in  body  as  he  evidently  is  filthy  in 
mind  ?  But  it  is  a  common  Whig  vice. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  shouted  over 
the  murdered  body  of  Percival,  and 
Lord  B^ron  forgot  nimsdf  so  much  as 
to  fall  m  with  the  party  sarcasm  on 
*'  carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh."  , 

^PrtfjiEttg. — A  notice  of  the  Com  Laws  should  come  in  here.*  I  am  not  au 
fait  at  these — I  supply  a  bit. 

In  Mr  Whitmore's  pamphlet,  he  says,  that  "  all  now  are  jealous  of  our 
power;  all  look  with  envy  at  our  maritime  and  commercial  .suferio- 
BiTT."  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  the  envy  and  jealousy,  but  of  our  superiority 
I  am  sure — and  what  is  more,  I  al\vays  proclaimed  it  in  aU  emergencies  in  peace 
and  war.  But  what  gall  and  wormwood  it  must  be  to  the  inmost  souls  of  these 
reviewers,  to  be  obliged  to  print  these  words  after  their  continual  declarations 
of  the  universal  degradation  into  which  we  had  fallen — of  the  poverty,  misery, 
and  ruin  impending  over  us — of  our  complete  powerlessness,  &c.  &c  Cheer 
up  your  heart,  MuUion — I  never  doubted  the  bottom  of  England,  and  I 
NEVER  was  deceived.  As  for  those  Whig  prophets,  let  them  eat  their  words 
at  leisure.  It  is  a  diet  I  never  fed  on.]] 


Enough  of  this.  You  mutt  let  me 
skip  the  tiiree  books  of  tours.  Vounff 
RusseH's  (through  Germany)  ispu£ 
ed  evideiitiv  by  Jeffi«y  himself,  who 
is  nevertheless  a  little  displensed  at  his 
telling  the  truth  about  Prussia.  Shal« 
lowness,  as  usual,  is  the  diief  dmrao- 
teristic  of  these  lucubradons.  Com- 
pare his  little  'mumblines  about  the 
value  of  constitutions  (p.  94.)  widi 
the  way  in  which  the  same  suliject 
has  been  occasionally  handled  by  the 
Westminster  people.  You  wiU  sar 
that  it  is  just  the  prate  of  a  pert  spoil- 
ed  boy  contrasted  with  the  arguments 
of  a  man — a  wicked  man,  no  doubt, 
but  still  a  man,  practised  in  the  arts 
of  intellectual  warfare,  not  the  fHvo- 
lities  of  impertinent  and  snappish  gab- 
ble. 


The  next  paper,  on  the  means  of 
diffusing  scientific  education  to  the 
poor,  is  a  sensible  but  heavy  and  ra- 
ther unreadable  pap».  JefiVey  has  de- 
filed it  by  tacking  a  morceau  of  sneak- 
ing politics  at  the  end,  about  tyrants 
and  such  irrelevant  nonsense ;  to  which 
he  has  appended  a  note,  apparently 
picked  up  from  Ladv  Morgan.  I  re- 
joice that  the  cause  oi  education  is  ma- 
king^its  way  among  the  lower  classes ; 
and  I  rejoice  because  I  know  it  will 
strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  There  is  ra- 
ther too.  much  puffery  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  this  article, 
but  that  arises  from  Brougham's  desire 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  that  bodv. 
I  understand  that  he  regularly  attenos 
their  meetings,  and  makes  himself  as 
ridiculous  as  wcdl  can  be,  by  oratori- 
apg  on  the  details  of  trade.   I  do  not 


know  enough  of  the  institution  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  it  be  true,  as  re- 
ported, that  it  is  not  now  going  on  so 
prosperously  as  at  first,  and  that  it  is 
falling  into  a  sort  of  job.  But  if  so, 
or  if  it  sufier  itself  to  be  made  the 
cat's-paw  of  any  trading  politician  as 
Brougham,  notwithstanding  all  the 
good  it  is  capable  of  doing,  or  may  have 
done,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  fine 
puffing  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ew,  it 
must  rail  in  pieces.  I  snould  be  sorry 
that  such  should  be  the  case. 

Of  Tom  Moore's  Captain  Rock, 
enough  has  been  already  said  in  your 
pages,  and  in  that  smashingreply  wnich 
the  Rev.  S.  O.  Sullivan  of  Dublin  gave 
Little  Fudge,  under  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Rock  Detected.  Smug  Sydney, 
as  Lord  Byron  calls  the  reverend  re- 
viewer, has,  with  characteristic  ho- 
nesty, omitted  all  mention  of  the  Mun- 


*  No— Ao— 410— we  read  the  article  in  dread  of  the  *'  raw  materiaL*'    Never  did  any 
article  go  more  against  the  grain  with  us.    The  author  is  manifetdy  a  member  of  the 
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Bter  Fanner's  work^  and  puffed  his  bro- 
ther Whig  direct  ont^  most  grosslj. 
Hie  book  was  mischieTous  in  inten- 
tion— 80  is  the  Review.  The  tto  carried 
on  between  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland  and  their  Celtic  enemies^  and 
the  desperate  struggle  which  Elizabeth 
had  to  complete  tl^  conquest^  are  re« 
lated  at  great  length,  as  if  the j  were 
actual  and  existing  practical  misfor- 
tunes. CromweU,*  too,  is  held  up  as  a 
raw-head  and  bloody  bones,  just  as  the 
old.  women  of  Ireland  do  to  terrifj 
naughtj  children.  What  conciliatory 
end  does  this  serve  ?  Are  the  church- 
men of  the  present  day  implicated  in 
the  acts  of  Oliver  ?  If  Cromwell's  ca- 
reer in  Ireland  were  written  by  a  his- 
t<Hian,  not  a  party  squib  writer,  it 
might  shine  in  different  colours.  He 
had  to  consolidate  the  victories  of  the 
republicans,  and  had  no  time  to  waste 
in  conciliating  Ireland ;  the  predomi- 
nant partv  of  which  was  then  reeking 
with  the  olood  of  the  most  diabolical 
massacre  on  record.  His  fame  as  a  po- 
litician would  be  lowered  indeed  were 
we  to  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  lea- 
ving behind  him  in  Ireland  any 
strength  in  a  party  whom  h6  well  knew 
no  kindness  could  bind  to  hU  interests. 
Had  he  treated  the  country  in  any 
other  way  than  what  he  did,  another 
Irish  war  would  have  sprung  up  before 
another  year.  This,  I  own,  is  no  com- 
plete justification  of  military  cruelties ; 
but  it  is  such  a  justification  as  must  be 
^eaded  for  all  conquerors  in  all  ages. 
To  connect  his  invasion  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  present  Anti-Catholics,  is 
worse  than  nonsense — ^it  is  dishonesty. 
Smith  then  gives  us  a  detail  of  tne 
penal  laws,  which  I  shall  copy. 

**  Till  the  year  1788,  every  year  proda- , 
ced  some  fresh  penalty  against  tliat  reli- 
gion—some liberty  was  abridged,  some 
right  impaired,  or  some  suffering  increa- 
sed. By  acts  in  King  William's  reign, 
they  were  prevented  from  being  solicitors. 
JNo  Catholic  was  allowed  to  marry  a  Pro- 
testant ;  and  any  Catholic  who  sent  a  son 
to  Catholic  countries  for  education,  was 
to  forfeit  all  his  lands.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  any  son  of  a  Catholic  who 
chose  to  turn  Protestant,  got  possession 
of  the  father's  estate.  No  Papist  was  al- 
lowed to  purchase  freehold  property,  or 
to  take  a  lease  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
If  a  Protestant  dies  intestate,  the  estate 
is  to  go  to  the  next  ProteslarU  heir,  though 
all  to  the  tenth  generation  should  be 


Catholic.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a 
CstboBe  dies  bitestate,  his  estate  is  to 
go  to  the  next  Protestant.  No  Papist 
is  to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway.  No 
Papist  to  take  an  annuity  for  life.  The 
widow  of  a  Papist  turning  Protestant  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  chattels  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  spite  of  any  will.  Every  Pa- 
pist teaching  schools  to  be  presented  as 
a  regular  Popish  convict.  Prices  of  catch- 
ing Catholic  priests  from  508.  to  L.  10,  ac- 
cording to  rank.  Papists  are  to  answer 
all  questions  respecting  other  Papists,  or 
to  be  committed  to  jail  for  twelve  months. 
No  trust  to  be  undertaken  for  Papists. 
No  Papists  to  be  on  Grand  Juries.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  spirit  of  those 
times,  from  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, '  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  should 
take  into  custody  all  Papists  that  should 
presume  to  come  into  the  goUery  /'  (Com- 
mons' Journal,  vol.  iii.  fol.  976.)  During 
this  reign,  the  English  Parliament  legis- 
lated as  absolutely  for  IreUnd,  as  they  do 
now  for  Rutlandshire— an  evU  not  to  be 
complained  of,  if  they  had  done  it  as  just- 
ly.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  horses 
of  Papists  were  seized  for  the  militia,  and 
rode  by  Protestants ;  towards  which  the 
Catholics  paid  double,  and  were  compel- 
led to  find  Protestant  substitutes.  They 
were  prohibited  from  voting  at  vestries, 
or  being  high  or  petty  constables.  An 
act  of  the  English  Parliament  in  this  reign 
opens  as  follows :— '  Whereas  attempts 
have  been  lately  made  to  shake  off  the 
subjection  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  these  realms,  be  it  enacted,* 
&c  &c  In  the  reign  of  Greorge  II.  four- 
sixths  of  the  population  were  cut  off  from 
the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  by  the 
necessity  under  which  they  were  placed 
of  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Bar- 
risters and  solicitors  marrying  Catholics, 
are  exposed  to  all  the  penalties  of  Catho- 
lics. Persons  robbed  by  privateers  du- 
ring a  war  with  a  Catholic  State,  are  to 
be  indemnified  by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  All 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  annulled.  All  Popish  priests 
celelmiting  them  are  to  be  hanged.  '  This 
^stem,*  says  Arthur  Young,  *■  has  no 
other  tendency  than  that  of  driving  out  of 
the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wealth  of 
the  Catholics,  and  extinguishing  theilr  in- 
dustry within  it!  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  every  object  which  presents  it- 
self to  travellers,  tells  him  how  effectual- 
ly this  has  been  done.'— Foung*'  Towr  m 
Irelandt  vol.  ii.  p.  48.** 

Very  well — all  this  is  quite  alarm- 
ing to  the  tender-hearted.  But  I  have 
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one  question  to  ask.  By  whom  were 
all  these  terrihie  laws  enacted  ?  and  I 
answer,  by  the  whigs — by  the  an- 
cestors of  those  very  persons  under 
whose  banners  Jeffrey  and  Smyth  and 
Co.  are  fighting.  Jack  Lawless  the 
Irishman^  our  friend  North's  gorman- 
dizer— will  tell  them,  in  his  drunken 
history  of  Ireland,  that  the  fact  is  not 
unknown  among  his  countrymen. 
Matchless,  then,  is  the  self-deception 
of  this  smug  parson,  if  he  thinks  that 
be  can  gull  any  one  by  accusing  us, 
who  now  have  succeeded  to  the  power 
of  the  Whigs,  of  "  baseness  and  fatu- 
ity," (p.  152,) — because,  out  of  fear 
for  the  Protests^nt  ascendancy,  we  re- 
tain a  few  of  the  least  galling  of  the 
laws  which  Ihei/  enacted.  From  the 
time  of  Tory  injluence,  the  rigour  of 
the  penal  laws  was  abated.  Whether  we 
were  wise  in  so  doing,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  it  is  a  historical  fact  no 
one  will  venture  to  deny. 

Nor  will  anybody  venture  to  deny 
that  this  code  kept  Ireland  quiet  du- 
ring the  wars  of  the  Pretender — or  that 
the  harvest  of  gratitude  which  we  ap- 
pear to  have  reaped  from  their  repeal, 
has  been  the  springing  up  of  a  hostile 
population,  before  unknown ;  or  at 
feast  of  no  weight  during  the  operation 
of  the  penal  laws.  Where  lies  the  fault 
or  the  misfortune,  I  shall  not  now  dis- 
cuss. But  who  can  help  despising  the 
antiquated  air  of  juvenility  thrown 
over  this  review  ?  Here  we  have  a  deep 
wit  prating  away  on  the  politics  of 
1171,  15B0,  1650,1688, 1788,  and  ar- 
guing upon  their  effects  and  causes 
with  the  feelings  of  a  politician  of  the 
days  of  Greorge  IV.,  regardless  or  ig- 
norant of  the  state  of  society  and 
springs  of  action  in  those  days,  while 
he  docs  not  know  what  is  going  on  this 
very  moment  in  Ireland.    This  wise 
philosopher,  who  is  so  flippant  on  the 
affairs  of  Henry  II.,  laughs  at  antiqua- 
ted prejudices,  while  he  and  his  text- 
book draw  back  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years,  to  purvey  for  the  foul  ap- 
petite of  faction ;  and  yet  is  himself  so 
completely  behind  the  growing  spirit . 
of  the  present  time,  as  to  think  that 
the   tinkling    nonsense — the    crambe 
miUies  repetila — of  his  own  youthful 
day,  some  five  or  six  and  twenty  years 


ago,  is  still  attended  to  by  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  of  any  party  in  the  em- 
pire. 

No,  sir,  let  Sydney  Smith,  or  any 
one  else,  prove  to  us  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
compatible  with  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland — 
let  him  prove  that  it  will  make  one 
man  contented  or  better  affected  to 
England  in  that  country — let  hinj 
prove  that  it  will  take  miracle-mongery 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests — let 
him  prove  that  it  will  do  anything 
towards  relieving  the  gross  physical 
misery,  and  the  awful  mental  dark- 
ness of  the  peasantry  of  the  country— 
and  then  we  shall  listen  to  his  reason- 
ing, and  endeavour,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  laugh  at  his  jokes.  But  while 
he  is  entertaining  us  with  the  iniqui- 
ties of  Henry  II.  and  the  atrocities  of 
Cromwell,  he  must  pardon  us  if  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from' these  ing^ 
nious  and  novel  disquisitions,  to  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Popish  As- 
sociation NOW  sitting  in  Dublin  and 
levying  money  in  thousands  from  an 
impoverished  land — to  listen  to  one 
priest  declaring  the  Protestant-  dissea- 
ters  a  set  of  mountebanks,  and  deny- 
ing to  the  estabb'shed  clergy  any  rignt  • 
to  the  name  of  clergy — to  view  the 
proceedings  of  a  mob  huzzaed  on  by 
another  priest,   to  make   Protestant 
clergymen  fly  out  of  the  windows  of  a 
meeting-house  to  avoid  being  murder- 
ed for  preaching  that  Christ  desiretl 
all  men   to  search  the  Scriptures — ; 
to  hear  the  yells,  in  a  country  calling 
itself  Christian,  of  a  crowd,  led  by 
priests,  shouting   the  awful  cry   of 

**  DOWN  WITH  THE  BIBLE  !" tO   SCO 

an  archbishop  in  one  place,  and  a  dean 
in  another,  in  jeopardy  of  life,  not  for 
any  hostile  attempt  against  Popery, 
but  for  taking  the  chair  at  meetings 
to  receive  reports  of  societies  which 
distribute  the  Word  of  God  among  the 
Protestant  poor — in  a  word,  to  consi- 
der whether  a  population  so  stimula- 
ted by  fanatical  ecclesiastics,  so  led  by 
audacious  imposture  of  miracle,  so. 
credulous  of  murderous  prophecy,  so 
bawled  forward  by  insolent  dema- 
gogues, (whose  language  is  but  one 
tissue  of  lying,  and  insulting  calumny* 


•  One,  I  shall  quote  without  farther  remark.  Mr  O'Connell  declared,  in  a  speech 
to  his  colleagues,  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  women  in  Great  Britain,  were 
strumpets,— and  that  this  almost  universal  unchastity  arose  from  reading  the  Bible ! 

Ireland  once  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry. 
Vol.  XVI.  '  i  Z 
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a^inst  England^  her  churchy  her  in- 
stitutions, ner  great  nien^)  so  sunk 
in  the  lethargic  stupidity  of  supersti^ 
tion  as  to  suffer  a  priest  to  trample  a 
child  to  death,  ^its  mother  looking 
o>i,p  that  he  might  beat  the  devil  out 
of  It,  for  the  Confusion  of  heresy,  so 
Stained  by  diabolical  murders,  mur- 
ders unavenged,  though  the  murderers 
be  known  in  many  cases  to  the  whole 
vicinage,  in  all  cases  to  the  Romish 
priesthood — ^whether  such  a  popula- 
tion, I  say,  can  be  governed,  (in  this 
generation  at  least,)  by  the  same  means 
as  the  civilized  lands  of  Kent  or  Mid- 
Lothian.  May  we  not  justly  doubt 
whether  even  tne  gentry  of  the  party — 
Hbout  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Irish 
gentry — may  be  Catholics,  whom  alone 
the  measure  of  emancipation  as  now 
demanded,  could  by  any  possibility 
benefit,  have  shewn  themselves  supe- 
rior to  the  suspicion  at  least  of  being 
devoted  to  the  most  paltry  interests  of 
their  church,  and  therefore  prepared 
to  do  the  Ftotestant  churches  every 
detriment  in  their  power  ?  One  damn- 
ing fact  is  undeniable.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  not  one  Roman 
Catholic  gehtleman,  no  matter  what 
was  his  rank  or  education,  has  dared 
publicly  to  declare  his  disbelief  of  the 
Hohenlohe  miracles  !  What  a  deplo- 
rable prostration  of  intellect !  what  a 
lamentable  proof  of  subserviency  to 
the  views  of  their  ecclesiastical  lead- 
ers! 

One  hint  of  Smith's  has  often  been 
thrown  out.  We  shall  be  forced  to 
give  emancipation  by  our  necessities 
when  involved  in  a  new  war.  This  is 
frequently  told  the  Papists  by  their 
chiefs.  They  are  careftilly  informed 
^at  they  have  an  immense  majority, 
(most  sedulously  exaggerated,)  ^at 
they  have  all  the  passes,  mountains, 
strongholds,  &c.  of  the  country  in 
their  hands— that  the  Ihrotestants  are 
few,  gathered  in  towns,  and  penned 
up  like  sheep  to  be  slaughtered  at 
their  mercy.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
additional  testimony,  I  must  differ 


from  the  Yorkshire  parson.  In  war 
there  is  always  vent  for  the  supera- 
bundant population  of  Ireland,  and 
the  men,  who  now  bum  nineteen 
people,  including  women  and  infants^ 
at  a  time  in  a  house,  or  murder  a 
stage  coach  driver  for  not  knowing 
how  to  bless  himself,  or  smash  father, 
mother,  and  son  to  pieces  with  crow- 
bars, or  huzza  at  the  aggregate  meet- 
ings of  the  people  of  Ireland,  become  as 
fine  soldiers  as  ever  shouldered  mus- 
ket, and  benefit  the  country  in  two 
ways,  by  fighting  for  it,  and  favour- 
ing it  with  their  absence.  We  never 
heard,  during  the  war,  of  the  horrible 
atrocities,  the  vile  blasphemies,  or  the 
furious  spirit  developed  every  day 
since  the  peace ;  and  let  war  come 
again  and  again,  the  demagogue  will 
harangue,  if  at  all,  unheard.  As  to 
foreign  powers  interiTering  violently 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  Papists,  what 
Philip  II.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  failed  in,  will 
nardly  be  done  now.  By  my  troth, 
that  would  be  a  ticklish  experiment. 
They  had  better  look  at  home. 

I  have  written  at  greater  length  than 
I  intended  on  this  subject,  but  I  wish- 
ed to  shew  that  Smith  knows  nothing 
about  it — and  I  fiatter  myself  I  have 
succeeded.  I  shall  therefore  conclude, 
by  admiring  the  valiant  hardihood  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Plymley,  in  talk- 
ing of  **  the  VIRTUOUS  poet,  Mr 
Moore."  If  he  will  go  back  a  few 
volumes  of  the  work  he  writes  for,  he 
will  see  a  different  character  of  the 
virtues  of  that  eminent  bard.  Virtu- 
ous !  what  an  epithet  for  the  author 
of  Little's  poems,  of  the  Twopenny 
Postbag,  and  the  Fudge  Family  !  By 
and  by  we  shall  hear  some  other  Whig 
ecclesiastic — 
"  Some  decent  priest,  "when  monkeys  were 

the  gods,*'        i 

recommending  Cldand,  or  Faublas — 
Faugh ! 

I  cannot  go  on  with  this  trash. 
Yours,  T.  T. 

Southside,  lUh  Dec.  1824. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON, 


-  Serttrai  Cnntabrigiense;  or,  Cambridf^e 
Garland.  Containing  an  Alphabetical  Di- 
gest of  the  TriposLists  from  1754  to  1823, 
"with  the  Classical  and  Mathematical  suc- 
cesses of  each  Indi^vidual  there  mention- 
ed. By  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Wrangham. 
The  Love- Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  James  Earl  of  Bothvveli,  with  the 
Xiove- Sonnets    and   Marriage- Contracts, 
(being  the  long-missing  originals  from  the 
g,ilt  casket,)  explained  by  state  papers, 
and  the  writings  of  many  historians,  &c. 
80  OS  to  afford  a  complete  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Scottish  Qtieen*8  Loves. 
Collated  by  Hugh  Campbell,  illustrator 
4)f  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  &c  &c. 

Four  Voyages  of  Discovery,  underta- 
ken to  complete  the  Survey  of  the  West- 
em  Coast  of  New  Holland,  within  the 
Tropics,  between  the  years  1817  and 
1822.  Undertaken  by  order  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colohies, 
in  his  Majesty's  surveying  vessels,  Mer- 
maid and  Bathurst.  By  Philip  Parker 
King,  R.N.,  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion. With  maps,  charts,  views  of  inte- 
resting scenery,  &c. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Portugal,  made  during  a  residence  in 
London,  in  the  years  1821,  22,  23.  By 
Marianne  Baillie,  is  in  the  press. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  in  the  press  a  new 
work,  entitled.  Mutual  Instruction ;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  young  people  for  science,  and  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  its  principles. 

Who  wrote  eikhn  baziaikh?  Consi- 
dered, and  answered,  in  Two  Letters,  to 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.  D. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities,  in  prose  and 
verse.  By  one  of  the  autliors  of  Rejected 
Addresses. 

Letters  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  on 
his  Book  of  the  Church.  By  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.,  of  Lincoln's- Inn. 

Mr  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  east 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  will  appear  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month. 

Mr  Thomas  Bewick,  the  wood-engra^ 
ver,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on 
British  Fishes,  in  the  style  of  his  works 
on  Quadrupeds  and  Birds. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  South  America, 
during  the  years  1819,  20,  and  21.  By 
Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  With  a  map 
and  engravings. 

The  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon.  By 
Dr  Antommarchi. 

The  Private  Journal  of  Madame  de 


Campan,  comprising  Original  Anecdotes 
of  the  French  Court,  with  Extracts  from 
her  Correspondence,  her  Thoughts  on 
Education,  &c. 

Letters  from  the  East.  By  John  Camct 
Esq.,  are  announced  for  publication. 

The  Stalls  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St 
George  at  Windsor;  or,  the  Acts  of  the 
Sovereigns,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Knights 
Companions  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 

the  Garter.     By Beltz,  Lancaster 

Herald. 

A  Short  Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's 
Last  Journey  to  Greece,  extracted  from 
the  Journal  of  Count  Peter  Gamba,  who 
attended  his  Lordship  on  that  expedition. 
A  Practical  Epitome  and  Exposition 
of  the  whole  Stamp  Law  and  Duties,  by 
G.  A.  Werand,  is  in  the  press. 

Very  shortly  will  be  published.  Travels 
in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  1822  and 
1823.     By  G.  Mollien. 
Evelyn  Hall.     A  Novel. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age ;  or,  Contem- 
porary Portraits.     One  vol,  8vo. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Shells  contained  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  arranged  according  to  the  Lamarck- 
ian  Conchological  System,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  characters  of  such  species 
as  are  hitherto  undescribed.  Hy  G.  B. 
Sowerby,  F,L.S,  &c.  &c. 

A  volujone  of  poems,  by  Mrs  Cannon, 
of  Hungerford,  entitled,  Maria  and  St 
Flos.  To  which  is  added,  A  Search  aC 
ter  Happiness. 

A  most  curious  octavo  volume,  with 
60  Original  Designs  of  Hieroglyphics, 
Talismans,  and  Horoscopes,  beautifully 
engraved  by  eminent  artists.  This  work 
will  be  entitled,  llie  Astrologer  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Its  contents  have 
been  collected  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  li- 
braries at  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  Wells ; 
and  they  comprise  the  ancient  practice 
of  Raising  Spirits  and  Invoking  the  Dead, 
Apparitions,  Visions,  Charms,  Wonderful 
Secrets,  and  other  sul>jccts,  never  disclo- 
sed since  1590. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published, 
Part  I.  of  a  new  Topographical  Work, 
entitled,  Delineations  of  Gloucestershire, 
being  Views  of  the  Principal  Seats  of 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  other  objects  of 
prominent  interest  in  that  county,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices.  The 
drawings  to  be  made,  and  the  plates  en- 
graved, by  Messrs  Storers ;  the  Historical 
Notices  by  J.  N.  Brewer,  Esq.  and  dedi- 
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cated,  by  permission,  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county.  It  is  intended  that  this 
work  shall  consist  of  lOQ  engraved  views, 
quarto  size,  each  to  be  accompanied,  upon 
an  average,  with  four  pages  of  letter-press. 
Attached  to  the  view  of  each  mansion, 
will  be  presented  the  armorial-bearings 
of  the  proprietor.  The  publication  will 
comprise  twenty-five  parts,  calculated  to 
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polis,  and  other  various  existing  Remains. 
By  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.  N,,  and 
H.  W.   Beechey,  Esq.    With    Plates, 

Maps,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  An- 
spach,  from  Original  and  Authentic  r>o- 
cuments  in  the  possession  of  the  £ditor  ; 
comprising  numerous  Anecdotes  of  illus- 
trious and  celebrated  Personages.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  Pierre  du  Terrail,  the  Che- 


form  two  handsome  volumes.     A  list  of     valier  de  Bayard,  the  Knight  sans  peiir 
subscribers  will  be  appended  to  the  last     et  sans  reproche. 


part,  or  number  of  the  work. 

Monsignor  Marini,  Prefect  of  the  Va- 
tican Archives,  already  advantageously 
known  to  tiie  public  by  several  learned 
productions,  has  completed  his  Monu- 
menta  Authentica  Angliae,  Scotiae,  et 
Hiberniae.  This  work  will  extend  to 
eisht  volumes  folio,  and  contain  above 
^000  Papal  Letters,  besides  other  pre- 
cious documents,  almost  as  numerous, 
of  Letters  from  our  kings  and  queens, 
■transcribed  from  the  autographs,  from 
the  time  of  Pope  Honorius  III.  A.  D. 
1216,  to  a  recent  period.  The  whole 
are  faithfully  copied  from  the  authentic 
register  of  the  Vatican,  and  none  of  them 
have  been  hitherto  published.  Such  ar- 
tides  as  have  correctly  appeared  in  Ry- 
mer  and  our  historians  are  omitted  in 
the  present  work.  This  publication, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  histo- 
rian, the  antiquarian,  and  the  topogra- 
pher, opens  with  a  learned  preface,  and 
an  elegant  dedication  to  his  Majesty. 

Dialogues  on  various  Subjects,  by  Ro- 
bert Southey,  with  engravings,  are  an- 
.nounced. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  with 
two  Discourses  on  interesting  and  im- 
portant subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Luke 
Booker. 

Conway  Papers,  from  the  Collection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.     3  vols. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dlbdin  is  employed  on 
a  second  volume  of  his  Library  Compa- 
nion, which  will  soon  appear. 

We  understand  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  at  present  reprinting  Chandler's 
Travels4n  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  ac- 
companied by  the  Manuscript  Notes  of 
Revett,  his  fellow-traveller. 

The  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
the  late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By 
Robert  Southey. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Artists  of 
Great  Britain ;  forming  a  Companion  to 
^ "  The  l)ictionary  of  Living  Authors,"  is 
in  the  press. 

Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  dis- 
patched by  his  Majesty's  Government, 
to  explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  1821  and  1822;  comprehending  an 
Account  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica ;  of 
the  ancient  Cities  composuig  the  Penta- 


A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Family- 
Prayer,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 
is  announced  for  publication. 

Winter  Tales ;  or,  European  Nights' 
Entertainments,  selected  from  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  authors. 
By  Maria  Scott. 

Mr  Greenhow  has  in  the  press  an  es- 
timate of  the  true  Value  of  Vaccination^ 
as  a  security  against  the  Small  Pox. 

Diary  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  kept 
during  his  residence  at  the  Court  of 
France,  from  the  year  1680  to  1720, 
containing  a  great  number  of  Secret  An- 
ecdotes and  Facts  hitherto  unknown  re- 
specting the  Courts  of  France  and  Eng*- 
land.  Translated  from  the  original  French 
M& 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge ;  com- 
prising a  complete  History  of  that  Struc- 
ture, from  its  earliest  mention  in  the  Bri- 
tish annals.  By  an  Antiquary  of  London. 

The  Troubadour ;  The  Spanish  Maid- 
en, and  other  Poems ;  by  L.  E.  L.  are 
preparing  for  the  press. 

A  work,  entitled  "  A  Voice  from  In- 
dia, in  answeo  to  the  Reformers  of  Eng- 
land;" by  Captain  Seely,  is  announced 
for  publication. 

Fasciculus  Poeticus  ;  or,  a  New  Clas- 
sic Guide  to  Latin  Heroic  Verse,  in 
which  the  Selections  are  so  arranged  as 
to  lead  on,  step  by  step,  from  the  termi- 
nating Dactyl  and  Spondee,  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  Hexameter. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  is  in  the  press. 
By  Thomas  Scott. 

A  new  edition  of  Grey's  Memoria 
Technica,  is  printing  at  Oxford. 

Mr  Field,  late  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  about  to  publish  a  small 
Collection  of  Geographical  Papers  re- 
specting that  Colony. 

Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  from  its  Western  Coast  to  the 
River  Niger,  in  1818,  19,  20,  and  21. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Expedition  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Major  Peddie  and  Captain 
Campbell.  By  Brevet  Major  Gray,  of 
the  late  Royal  African  Corps,  and  Staff 
Surgeon  Dochard.  Undertaken  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  K'"^*^  "'^"  Earl 
Bathurst.    " 
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BIBUOORAPHY. 

Part  II.  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books ;  con- 
taining  a  most  extensive  Collection  in 
Theology,  Foreign  andEqglisli,  including 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  various  Lan- 
guages, Fathers  of  the  Churcli,  Sermons, 
Works  of  the  Port  Royalists,  &c.,  toge- 
ther with  a  Collection  of  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts, and  an  Appendix  of  Miscellane- 
ous Articles.     By  J.  Duncan. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Lord  By- 
ron, from  the  Year  1808  to  the  end  t>f 
1814i.  Taken  from  authentic  Docu- 
ments, in  the  possession  of  the  Author. 
By  the  late  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  8vo.  15s. 

Lord  Byron.  By  Madame  Louise 
Belloc 

Napoleon*s  Historical  Memoirs,  dic- 
tated at  St  Helena  to  Counts  Montholon, 
Oourgaud,  &&,  and  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts,  corrected  by  Him- 
self. The  Fourth  and  Last  Livraison,  in 
Svc,  with  two  Fac-Similes,  price  14fS. 
Frei^ch,  12s. 

BOTANY, 

Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis;  or, 
an  Account  of  the  Results  of  various  Ex- 
periments on  the  Produce  and  fattening 
Properties  of  different  Grasses,  &c. 
Dedicated,  Mrith  permission,  to  T.  W. 
Coke,  Esq.  M.P.  30s.  plain,  and  42s. 
coloured,  under  the  Author's  inspection. 

The  Fruit  Grower's  Instructor ;  or,  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  Fruit-Trees,  from 
the  Nursery  to  Maturity,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion and  Enumeration  of  all  the  best 
Fruits  now  in  cultivation,  &c.  By  G. 
Bliss,  Gardener,     6s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Ap- 
paratus and  Instruments  employed  in  the 
various  Operations  of  Philosophical  and 
Xxperimental  Chemistry.  By  a  Practi- 
cal  Chemist.  In  3  vols,  with  17  quarto 
plates,     16s, 

EDUCATION. 

The  Youth's  Best  Friend ;  or,  Read- 
ing no  longer  a  Task,  adapted  to  Chil- 
dren of  the  meanest  Capacity,  containing 
a  Variety  of  Spelling-Tables,  &c.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Is.  3d. 
neatly  half-bound. 

Delectus  Lectionum  ;  or,  a  Selection 
of  Lessons,  exemplifying  the  Rules  of  the 
Eton  Latin  Syntax,  with  Explanatory 
IJotes,  and  a  Parsing  Index  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  each  Lessoui  &c.*  12mo.  3s. 
•heep. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Part  IV.  of  Views  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.  From  -Drawings 
by  Captain  Batty.     12mo.     68. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Apothecary*s  Chart;  shev^nng  at 
one  view  the  Formulse  of  all  the  Prepa- 
rations in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1824,  &C.  By  a  Retail  Chemist  and 
Druggist.  On  one  large  sheet,  broad 
folio,  2s. 

Original  Cases,  with  Dissections  and 
Observations,  illustrating  the  Use  of  the 
Stethoscope  and  Percussion  in  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  also. 
Commentaries  on  the  same  Subjects,  se- 
lected and  translated  from  Avenbrugger, 
Corvisart,  Lannec,  and  Others.  By  John 
Forbes,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Colches- 
ter Dispensary.     8vo.  plates.     lOs.  6d.' 

AUSCELLANIES. 

The  Scarborough  Repository  and  Mir- 
ror of  the  Season.  With  plates  by  Stor- 
rer.     5s.   boards. 

Stockdale's  Calendar  for  1825,  contain- 
ing, 1,  The  Peerage  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  Arms,  &c.  of  all  the  Peers. 
— 2.  The  Baronetage,  with  the  Arms,  &c. 
of  all  the  Baronets. — 3.  The  Almanack 
for  1825.— 4.  The  Companion.— 5.  The 
Index. 

N.B. — The  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
may  be  had  separately,  price  7s.  6d.  each, 
in  boards. 

Houghton's  Wine- Cellar  Check- Book, 
arranged  upon  a  principle  the  result  of 
20  years*  experience,  which  so  effectu- 
ally controls  the  stock  of  that  valuable 
Depot,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
fraudulently  diminishing  it  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  single  bottle ;  embracing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  Check  upon  the 
Wine-Merchant's  Delivery  during  the 
Year ;  with  Prefatory  Observations  up- 
on the  Properties  of  Wines,  and  instruc- 
tions for  purchasing,  fining,  bottling,  and 
maturing  them.  4to.  Price  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

Practical  Domestic  Economy.  A  new 
system^  founded  on  Modern  Discoveries, 
and  the  private  Communications  of  Per- 
sons of  Experience.  To  which  are  now 
first  added.  Estimates  of  Household  Ex- 
pences,  founded  on  Economical  Princi- 
ples, and  adapted  to  families  of  every  de- 
scription. 8s.  6d.  The  Estimates  may 
be  had  sepuratelyi  price  2s.  6d. 

An  Answer  to  Mr  Longlands'  Pam* 
phlet  on  the  Warehousing  System. 


res 


Mmtfay  Li$t  of  New  PuUUsaHora. 


CDet. 


Planta's  New  Picture  of  Paris.  New 
edition  considerably  enla^d.  18mo^ 
9s.     boards. 

The  Plagiary  Warned.  A  Vindication 
of  the  Drama,  the  Stage,  and  Public  Mo- 
rals, from  the  Plagiarisms  and  Compila- 
tions of  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  Mi- 
nister of  CarrVLane  Chapel,  Birming- 
htim.     In  a  letter  to  the  author.    38. 

A  Review  of  the  Warehousing  System 
AS  connected  with  the  Poit  of  London. 
Taken  from  parliamentary  reports  and  of- 
ficial documents.  By  Henry  Longlands, 
Esq.    2s. 

The  Cottager's  Friendly  Guide  in  Do- 
mestic Economy.  Compiled  for  the  use 
of  the  industrious  poor.  By  an  Econo- 
mist.    6d.  or  5s.  a  dozen. 

A  Bibliographical  and  DescriptiveTour 
from  Scarborough  to  the  Library  of  a  Phi- 
lobiblist  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  John 
Cole. 

The  History  of  London ;  or  Interesting 
Memorials  of  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Pre- 
sent State.  By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Per- 
cy, Brothers  of  the  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery, Mont  Benger.  With  portrait,  map, 
and  views,  complete  in  six  parts.  Price 
2b.  6d.  each,  sewed ;  or  done  up  in  extra 
boards,  in  3  vols,  price  16s. 

The  Botanic  Garden  ;  or,  Magazine  of 
Hardy  Flower  Plants,  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain.  No.  I.  containing  four  coloured 
figures,  with  their  scientific  and  English 
names,  &c.  By  B.  Maund.  To  be  con- 
tinued monthly. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of 
Ireland.  Also,  by  the  same  author,  price 
3s.  Civil  Disabilities  on  Account  of  Re- 
ligion considered  with  reference  to  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  History,  and  Po- 
licy.   2s.  6d. 

The  Good  Nurse;  or.  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Sick  and  Lying-in 
Chamber,  ^nd  the  Nursery.  By  a  Lady. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Mrs  Priscil- 
la  Wakefield.     6s. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

A  Second  Series  of  Highways  and  By- 
ways ;  or.  Tales  of  the  Road- side.  Picked 
up  in  the  French  Provinces,  by  a  Walk- 
ing Gentleman.     3  vols.     L.1,  7s. 

Gilmour ;  or.  The  Last  Lockinge.  A 
Novel.     3  vols.     L.1,  Is. 

Alice  Allan,  and  Other  Tales.  By 
Mexander  Wilson.  8s.  6d. 
Wanderings  of  Childe  Harolde.  A 
>mance  of  Real  Life.  Interspersed 
h  Memoirs  of  the  English  Wif]§,  Fo- 
i;n  Mistress,  and  various  other  cele- 
ted  Characters.  By  John  Harman 
dford.  Lieutenant  R.  N.  author  of 
^iews  on  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea.*' 


Decision.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hofland, 
author  of  «  The  Son  of  a  Genius,*'  &c. 

68. 

POETRY. 

Italy.  A  Poem.  By  Samuel  Rogers. 
Fourth  edition.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Theodric.  A  Domestic  Tale.  And 
other  Poems.  By  Tliomas  Campbell^ 
Esq.  author  of  the  *<  Pleasures  of  Hope,'* 
&c.     Foolscap  8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Cheltenham  ;  its  Beauties  and  Advan- 
tages attempted  in  Blank  Verse;  with 
other  curious  Subjects.  By  C.  £.  Camp- 
bell. .   12mo.     3s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Pleasures  of  Piety;  with  other 
Poems.  By  Mrs  Dickinson  of  Liver- 
pool. 

Rodolfo,  a  poem ;  and  Forty  l^onnets. 
Foolscap  8vo.     68. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Free  Inquiry  into  Uie  Miraculous 
Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have  sub- 
sisted in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages,  through  several  successive 
Centuries.  To  which  is  added,  the  Au- 
thor's Letter  from  Rome.  By  Conyer^ 
Middleton,  D.D.  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    1  vol.  12s. 

Eternal  Life ;  or,  A  Future  State  the 
Universal  Doctrine  of  thd  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  Three  Sermons.   Price  8s.  6d« 

The  Origin  of  Frauds  Detected;  or, 
A  Brief  Commentary  on  Pialey's  Estposi- 
tion  of "  The  Law  of  Honour  ;**  being  the 
Substance  of  a  Discourse  preached  at 
Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  Oct.  31,  1824i  By 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  M.  A.  Minister 
of  Laura  Chapel.     Price  Is. 

A  Full  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at 
the  Meeting  held  9th  November,  1824,  at 
Carrick-on- Shannon,  Ireland,  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  for  the 
Discussion  of  the  Important  Question  as 
to  the  Propriety  of  Distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  Population  of  that  Coun- 
try.    6d. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Evidences  Of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed  ;  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  the  Writings  of  Butler,  Fa- 
ley,  Doddridge,  and  Marsh.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  for  Yonth.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Top- 
ham,  M.  A.  F.R.&L.     Is.  ^. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  a  Pattern  for  Chris- 
tian Ministers.  A  Sermon  preached  at  a 
General  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  3, 
1824.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hale, 
M.  A.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  Preacher  at  the  Charter-House.  Is. 
6d. 

The  Duty  of  Family  Prayer,  a  Ser- 
mon, by  C  J.  Blomfield,  D.  D.  (now 
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Bishop  of  Chester)  Rector  of  St  Bo- 
tolph*8,  Bishopsgate.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Manual  of  Family  Prayer,  by  the 
LK)rd  Bishop  of  Chester.  1 81110,  Is.  6d. 
and  one  fine  paper,  ds. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAFKLS. 

The  Englishman  Abroad. — Fart  I. 
Greece,  Latium,  Arabia,  Persia,  Hindo- 
Stan,  and  China ;  with  ^ecimens  of  the 
Languages  of  those  Countries,  and  two 


plates. -^Plart  II.  Russia,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  with  Speci- 
mens, and  a  Head  and  Tail-piece.  By  S. 
Weston,  B.D.  F.R.&  F.A.S.  M,A.S. 

The  Three  Voyages  of  Captain  James 
Cook  Round  the  World.  Printed  ver- 
batim  from  the  original  editions,  with  en- 
gravlngs.  A  new  edition.  7  vols.  Xj.3; 
13s.  6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  Legend  of  Genevieve ;  with  other 
Tales  and  Poems.  By  Delta.  Post  8vo. 
99.  6d. 

Queen  Hynde ;  a  poem ;  in  six  books. 
By  James  Hogg,  author  of  *'  The  Qjueen's 
Wake,"  &c     8vo.     148. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Na 
IL,  with  5  Plates ;  exhibiting  a  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History, 
&C.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 
F.R.&  Lond.  Sec  R.S.  Edin.  &c.  &c 
With  the  assistance  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, eminent  in  science  and  literature. 
7a.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor, 
No.  CLXXII.  for  December. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  LXXXI. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;  or.  Sketches 

and   Anecdotes  of  the  City  ui  former 

Times*     By  Robert  Chambers.  No  III., 

18mo.    2s.  ^ 

An  Account  of  the  destructive  Fire  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  No- 
vember, 1824 ;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Remarkable  Fires  which  have  occurred 
since  1^85.  By  Robert  Chambers.  ISmo. 
Is. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Po^ 
litical  Economy ;  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R. 
M^CuUoch,  Esq.    8vo.     5a, 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Vol.  VL 
8vo.    L.  1, 4s. 

Edinburgh  Commercnl  and  Juridical 
Remembrancer  for  1825.  Containing 
Lists  of -the  Courts  of  Law,  Public  Of- 
fices, &c.  &C. 

On  Cholera ;  more  especially  as  it  has 
appeared  of  lata  years  in  British  India. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Mussel- 
burg^.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  re- 
specting the  Alterations  contemplated  in 
the  Forms  of  that  Court  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
A  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  Joint  Stock  Companies,  6d. 


A  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  Striking 
Scenes  occasioned  by  the  late  Dreadful 
Conflagrations  in  this  City.  Drawn  on 
the  spot  7s.  6d.  Published  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sufferers  by  the 
Fire. 

Saint  Baldred  of  the  Bass ;  a  Pictish 
Legend.  The  Siege  of  Berwick ;  a  Tra- 
gedy; with  other  Poems  and  Ballads, 
founded  on  the  Local  Traditions  of  East- 
Lothian  and  Berwickshire.  By  James 
BJillar.     8vo.     12s. 

Farmer*s  Magazine,  No.  C  3s. 
The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson,  No. 
XXIII.,  with  eight  engraving's.  7s.  6d. 
Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses, 
on  the  management  of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease ;  comprehending  directions 
for  regulating  their  diet,  dress,  exercise, 
and  medicine,  with  a  variety  of  prescrip- 
tions adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Nursery, 
and  an  Index  of  Medical  Terms.  By 
James  Kennedy,  M.D.  12ma  7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Rules  for  Measuring 
Artificers*  Work,  withNotes.  By  Tho- 
mas Leslie.  5s. 

Remarks  on  Insterlitial  Absorption  of 
the  Neck  of  the  Thigh- Bone.  By  Ben- 
jamin Bell. 

The  Phrenolo^cal  Journal  and  Mis- 
cellany, No.  V.  4s. 

A  practical  Essay  on  the  manner  of  Stu- 
dying and  Teaching  in  Scotland ;  or,  a  - 
Guide  to  Students  at  the  University,  to 
P^sh  Schoolmasters,  and  Family  Tutors. 
By  William  Mestin,  A.M.,  translator  of  St 
Pierre's  Harmonies  of  Nature,  and  Head 
Master  of  the  Protestant  Academy  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy.  12mo.  5s. 

Supplement  to  Morison*s  Dictionary  of 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  By 
M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol.  II. 
Parts  II.  and  III.  and  Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
Containing  Reports  by  Lord  Stair- and 
Fountainhall. 

A  Report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Gas  Light  Company,  relative  to 
the  Theory  and  Application  of  Profes- 
sor Leslie's  Photometer.  By  Mr  George 
Buchanan,  Civil  Engineer. 
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Count  of  Excktmge,  Dec.  7— AmitetdBm,  12 1  2.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  ti^t,  II  :  19. 
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GoodnunVflelib,      Driii^  T.  Bristol  bi 


B^eet,  Fiivbury-fquaj 


J.  SI  Johii'Mlrtel,  bo _._    _._. 

RitclUT-hlgbway,  groHr.  Fade,  C-  Rtounnuket,  SuJTblfcj  gmcer. 

""Idington,  Mvy-la-lxiDe,  tailor.  EUiB,  A.  HHckacf,  eaiwDter- 

id  a.  Wmtwortfa,  New  Con  Gi.  Fuqua,  P.  P.  Berwick4Ueet,  Sohn.  piintn. 

.u  i_«-  ^ui.p^  FAUflUem,  H.  Btmer^trEet,  bankn. 

'Lym«,  eunlR.  Foieon,  R.  NDitan  Gnuige,  Durhain,  cmunr 
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mn,  a.  PIcketMDeet,  ua-dalei.  GiUoD,  J.  Cunbridgf,  dc^n-,. 

BocwbU,  F,  5.  GOBul,  thopkfinvr.  Onvniogr  W.  Huopctead,  carpenter. 
Bnok,  J.  lUe  of  Choppuda  ia  Wooktall,  Klik-     Guyer. T  WoolwicE,  tailor. 

>«'•'<<■,  Ymk,  cMUb.  Hauill,  W.  NewniMtiwt,  hMiat. 

r  J.  H.  ClapliiDi,  UneEMlianr'  HaddoD,T.SautfiBurttHHiuwa,BeifctiaT4qnaj 

J.  RocMa^  Lancatto,  knoboldCT.  tUble  k«<p>T. 
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King,  T.  CxoAon,  NortlranilMriaiid,  ihipowner. 

\Mt,  P.  C.  and  W.  Ballud,  Hammenmith,  linen- 
diwpet. 

Levy,  H.  Rathbone-place,  glaM^ealer. 

Levns,  J.  Bristol,  merclumt. 

Lloyd,  F.  Great  Surrey-street*  Blaekficiars-xoad, 
malt'factor, 

Macmillac,  J*  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Manall,  W.  Great  Wild-street,  Lincoln't-iaa. 
fidds,  biJur. 

MarsdaU,  T.  Basinghall-ftreet,  BlackweU-hall. 
factor. 

llarsh,  W.,  J.  H.  Straoey,  H.  Fauntleroy,  and  G. 
S.  Graham,  Bemer's-street,  bankers. 

Marshall,  W.  Stepney,  builder. 

MattiiewB,  T.  and  w.  Bingham,  Kmgston-upon- 

.    HuU,  drapers. 

May,  n;  Stepn^,  builder. 

NeveM,  W.  BrunswidL-street,  Hackney-road, 
baker. 

Mdfldd,  J«  Wetlhofan,  Somerset,  tanner. 

Oldham,  J.  Brist<^  wooU^i-draper. 

Oliver,  T.  Paik-plaea»  R^gwts-paxk#  stage- 
master. 

Parker,  C.  Bristol,  taiitor. 

Pitkington,  W.  G.  Illford,  victualler. 

Preston,  W.  NewcasUe-upcm-Tyne,  tooker. 

Rackham,  J.  Strand,  booksdler.  , 

Radclyffe,  E.  Hwh  Holbom,  carver  and  gilder. 

Ryall,  W.  and  T.  V^pget  Berkeley-Meet  Wes^ 
stone-masons. 

Sanders,  W.  Wood-street,  Cheiq^e,  ribbon  ma- 
nufacturer. 

Seagrim,  J.  jun.  Wilton,  WiUs,  carpet  manufiie* 
turec 


Sell,  J.  Ge(Mrge.«treeC,  Tower^U,  cheesemonger. 

Shepherd,  w.  Sloane-terraoe,  Chelsea,  plumber. 

Simpson,  N.  Sheltcm,  Staffoid,  manuuusturer  of 
earthenware. 

Solomon,  M.  Great  Prescott-street,  hardwareman. 

Sparks,  J.  M.  Mount-]^ace,  Whitedhapel,  mer- 
chant. 

Spencer,  J.  M.  Chipping  Wycombe,  Bucks,  coach- 
master. 

Startling,  T.  Islington,  bookseller. 

Stevens,  W.  H.  Islington,  dealer  in  earthenware. 

Stewart,  D.  and  W.  M'Adam,  Troweridge,  tea- 
dealers. 

Strachan,  A.  Liverpool,  master-mariner. 

Stunton,  G.  Brighton,  carpenter. 

Styring,  C.  jun.  Sheffield,  dealer* 

Tibbet^  R.  Stepney,  cheesemonger. 

Tickner,  J.  late  of  Fitdiem,  Surry,  and  of  Bri^^- 
ton,  Sussex,  now  of  Pada^-oomer,  Essex, 
horse-dealer. 

Valle,  W.  Newington-causeway,  draper. 

Vincent,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Warden,  J.  of  New  Sarum,  WDts,  moneywri- 
vnser.. 

Watson,  G.  Lanoastw,  innkeeper. 

Wignall,  C.  Liverpocd,  timientine  dealer. 

Winkles,  R.  sen.  and  R.  W.  Winkles,  jun.  Isling- 
ton, coal-merchants. 

Wood,  E.  Birchin-lane,  merchant 

WooUey,  H .  soi.  of  Wintter,  Derbyshire,  grocer 
and  draper. 

Wroots,  R.  and  Joseph  Adkins,  Great  Titdifield- 
street*  linen-drapers. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  Announced  between  the  Ist 
and  3(Hh  of  November,  1824,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Aitken,  John,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Hawick. 
Greig,  James,  writer  in  Kilmarnock,  builder,  and 

pnnter,  and  publisher. 
Hardy,  James,  grocer  in  Kirkald^. 
Hitch^,  J.  and  A.  merchants,  Kdmamock. 
Swinton,    Henry,   merchant  and   ship-owner, 

Oran^mouth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Clark,  Robert  and  Adam,  cattle-dealers  in  White- 
side; a  dividend  15th  December. 

Cochrane,  Archibald,  of  Adikirk,  sometime  mer- 
AaaU  Fisher-^owt  a  dividend  39th  December. 


Elliot,  James,  late  merchant  in  Hawick ;  a  final 
dividend  on  18th  January. 

Forrester  and  Buchanan,  wood-merchants  in  Glas- 
gow ;  a  dividend  10th  December. 

Gow,  James,  Jun.  merchant-tailor  in  Glasgow;  a 
dividend  after  S4th  December. 

Henniker,  J.  and  L.  merchants  in  Glasgow ;  a 
dividend  on  Slst  December. 

M*Crowans,  WatK>n,  and  Company,  merchants  in 
Glasgow ;  a  dividend  on  29a  December. 

Sinclair,  William,  merchant  in  Lerwick  ;  a  divi- 
dend 29th  Dec«mbar. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


1  Life  Ods.  Cor.  and  Sub.  Lt  Chetwynd,  Lt  by 
purch.  vice  De  Roos,  prom. 

1  Nov.  1884. 

H.  Peyton,  Cor.  and  Sub.  Lieut,  do. 

I  Dr.  Cor.  8ir  L.  P.  Glvn,  Bt.  Lieut  by 

Kurch.  vice  Watnen,  15  Dr.    4  do. 
n  Barney  Petre,  Cor.  by  purch. 
vice  Glyn  do. 

4  Cor.  Bulkley,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Me- 

thold,  75  F.  14  Oct 

J.  R.  SoroerviUe,  Cor.  do. 

6  R.  Whyte,  Cor.  bypurch.  vice  Lord 

Pelham,  R.  Ho.  Crds.  do. 

8  Bt  Lt  CoL  Lord  G.  W.  Russell,  Lt 

CoL  by  purch.  vice  Westenra,  ret 

88  da 
Cwt  Baumgardt,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 
Deare,  prom.  31  do. 

Bt  Ma|.  Badoock,  from  14  Dr.  Maj. 
by  purch.  38  do. 

Lt  Morgell,  Capt  31  do. 

Cor.  Spooner,  Lt  do. 

B.  Wodehouse,  Cor.  do. 


14  Dr.  Lt  H.  Gage,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Badcock,  8  Dr.  28  do. 

Cor.  Musgrave,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Willes,  ret  37  do. 

Cor.  Smith,       do.  38  do. 

C.  Debne,  Cor.  do. 

J.'M.  Dawson,  Cor.  4  Nov. 

15  Lt  Wathen,  Arom  1  Dr.  Lt  vice  Bay- 

ard, ret  do. 

Gren.  Gds.    3d  Lt  M*Kinnon,  from  Rifle  Br.  Ens. 

and  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Wigram, 

ret  do. 

Bn.  Surg.  Watson,  Surg.  Mi^  vice 
Nixon,  ret.  11  do. 

As.  Surg.  Armstr<mg,  Surg,  vice  Wat- 
son do. 
Coldst  Gds.  Ens.  Cotton,  from  63  F.  Ens.  and  Lt. 
by  purdi.  vice  Graves,  prom.  6  do. 
1  F.  Cwt  Glover,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Bt 
Lt  CoL  Nixon,  ret             31  Oct 

Lt  SuckUng,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Temple,  Lt  da 

E.  Every,  Em.  da 
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Lord  6.  A.  Chkimtf,  from  43 
F.  Lieut  hf  puich.  viee  GMaves, 
prom.  34  F*  4  Nov. 

Bi  Lt  CoL  A.  S.  Kini^  firom  h.  p. 
98  F.  Mi^.  Tioe  Gordon,  eauiu  11  do. 

lieut.  Hutdiisoiiy  fkom  h.  p.. Staff 
Corps  Cav.  Lt.  vice  Rigney,  dead 

5  May. 

Ent.  Henley,  Lt.  viee  C^Hara,  dead 

25do. 

— —  Luzmore^  Lt  vice  Wall,  dead 

llJune. 

O.  MyHus,  Eng.  27  Oct. 

W.  S.  Smith,  do.  t8  do. 

Staff  Qua.  Mas.  Seij.  Ward,  Qua. 
Mas.  vice  Kingsley,  dead      XI  do. 

Sun.  White,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Surg, 
vice  Callow,  exdu  11  Nov. 

MiM.  Faunt,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice 
Dickens,  ret.  28  Oct 

Capt  Davies,  MiO*  ^o* 

Lt  Greaves,  firom  7  F.  Capt        do. 

Lt  Cairns,  Oqpt  by  purch.  vice  Fra- 
ser,  50  F.  4  Nov. 

Ens.  Skerry,  Lt  do. 

Hon,  F.  Petre,  Ens.  do. 

9d  Lt  Price,  firom  60  F.  Ens.  vice 
Tathwell,  prom.  7  Oct 

Gent  Cadet  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
fkom  R.  MiU.  OHL  Ens.  by  purch. 
vice  Lord  Chichester,  prom,  in  7 
F.  4- Nov, 

W.  Hope,  Ens.  vke  Harrison,  80  F. 

do. 

Lt  Graham,  fkomh.  p.  23  F.  Lt  vice 
Hutch&uon,  76  F.  11  do. 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Eraser,  firom  36  F.  M^. 
by  purch.  vice  Price,  ret        4  do. 

Capt«.  Shaw,  firom  97  F.  Capt  vice 
Wtley,  h.  p.  89  F.  do. 

G.  Brodunan,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Price,  41  F.  21  Oct 

Ens.  Wilford,  firom  h.  p.  11  F.  Ens. 
vice  Wolff,  exch.       .        11  Nov. 

Paym.  Maclauren,  trom  TI F.  Paym. 
vice  Read,  h.  p.  do. 

Ens.  Liddeel,  a4}*  vice  Wolff,  res. 
Adi.  only  19  Aug.^ 

W.  Guard,  Ens.  by  purdi.  "^ce  Cot- 
ton, Coldst  Gds.  6  Nov. 

Lt  Mair,  trom  47  F.  Lt  vice  A.  Stew- 
art,  h.  p.  47  F.  11  do. 

Ens.  Hickson,  firom  h.  p.  12  F.  Qua. 
Mast  Campbell,  exch.  do. 

Ens.  Townsend,  from  75  F.  Lt  by 
purch.  vice  Lyttletm,  ret  28  Oct. 

Gent,  padet,  J.  Graham,  fm.  R.  MiU 
Coll.  £ns.  by  purdu  vice  Towns- 
end,  73  F.  do. 

Lieut  Hutchinscm,  firom  46  F.  Lieut 
Wood,  h.  p.  223  F.  11  Nov. 

Lt  Duval,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Jen- 
kins, ret  28  Oct' 

Ens.  March,  Lt  do. 

A.  Sphune,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Campbell,  firom  CoU  Comp.  Mau- 
ritius, Lt  vice  Holdsworth,  h.  p. 
CoL  Comp.  Mauritius  -   do. 

Ens.  Harrison,  firom  45  F*  Lt  vice 
Summerfield,  d^ul  do. 

Surg.  Callow,  tTom  31  F.  Surg  vice 
White,  exch.  11  Nov. 

Bt  MiM*  Dixon,  Maj.  vice  Wright 
dead  20  Sept 

Lt  Cox,  Capt  vice  Dixcm  do. 

Ens.  Popham,  Lt  vice  Cox  do. 

Eyies,  Lt  by  puich.  vice  Mac- 
lean, 95  F.  6  Nov. 

Lt.  Maclean,  from  90  F.  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Fox,  prom.       28  Oct 

Capt  Logic,  from  h.  p.  92  F.  Capt 
vice  Shaw,  50  F.  4  Nov, 

Ens.  Ca)dwell,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Hamilton,  2  W.  1.  R.  28  Oct 

S.  W.  H.  Ramsbottom,  Ens.        do* 

Paym.  Irwin,  fr(mi  h.  p.  54  F.  Paym. 

do. 

Ens.  Last  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Beau- 
deik,  prom.  2P  Nov. 
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itAtj  matbkwa,  EiB.  Wf  pordi. 
viee  Last  20  Nov. 

Rifle  Brig.  Gent  Cadet  J.  S.  Cameron,  firom  R. 
MIL  ColL  2d  Lt  bv  piarcfa.  vice  M«- 
Kinnon,  Gren.  Gds.  4  Nov, 

Lt.  Hamilton,  ftom  99  F.  Capt  by 
purdu  vice  Ross,  Afir.  CoL  Ccwpe 

21  Oct 
Geylon  R.    Lt  Makxdm,  Capt  vice  Dunne,  dead 

4  May. 
2d  Lt  Mylius,  Itt  Lt  vice  SmitA» 
dead  30  do. 

W.  Garsthi.  2d  Lt  28  Oct 

2d  Lt  Warburton,  lit  Lt  vice  Mal- 
colm, prom.  11  Nov. 
Ffi.  Norris  Toole,  2d  Lt  vice  War- 
burton  do. 
Afir.  CoL  Co.  Capt  Ross,  firom  2W.  I.  R.  Capt 
vice  Donald,  ret                 21  Oct 
Qua.  Mast  Seii.  Brown,  of  late  W.  I. 
Raiw.  Qua.  Mast,  vice  Mahon,  dead 

28do. 
Geo.  Anth.  Nott  Paym.  24  do. 

2R.  Vet  Bn.  Lt  GrifBths,  firom  h.  p.  R.  Art  Dri- 
vers, Lt  vice  Griesbaeh,  returm  to 
his  former  h.  p.  11  Nov* 

ITnaitached. 

Capt  Fox,  firom  95  F.  Mi^.  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vice  Bt  Lt  Col.  Long,  ret. 

6  Nov.  1824, 

Capt  Chichester,  firom  2  Life  Gds. 
Mig.  of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  Bt  Lt 
Col.  Dunamure,  ret  do. 

Lt  Hon,  W.  T.  Graves,  from  Coldst 
Gds.  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Bt  Mi^. 
Dalzel,  ret  do. 

Lt  Beaude^,  from  99  F*  Omt  by 
purdu  vice  Payne,  ret         20  do. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Royal  Eog.  Capt  Oldfldd,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Bt  Maj.  Kilvington,  h.  p. 

30SeptlS24. 

2d  Capt  Mdhuish,  firom  h.  p.  2d 

CspL  "^ce  Macdonald,  ret    28  do. 

Garrisons. 
Lt  Sdiwarts,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen. 
Town  Adj.  of  Cape  Breton,  vice 
Weeks,  d«tid  25  Jun^  1824. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Assist  Surg.  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  2 
Gar.  Bn.  Assist.  Surg,  vice  Hosp. 
Assist  Ewing,  21  F.    8  Sept  1824. 

W.  Thomps(m,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Ged- 
des,  dead  12  Oct 

Surg.  Maj.  Nixmi,  of  Qxea,  Gds.  to 
have  the  Rank  of  Insp.  of  Hospi- 
tals, without  any  additional  Pay 

10  Nov. 

Chaplains  Department. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Hatchman,  A.B.  Chap- 
lain to  the  Forces,  vice  R.  G.  Ciur- 
tois,  h.  p.  11  Oct  1824. 

Exchanges, 

Major  Lodcyer,  firom  19  F.  with  Mi^  Lenn,  57  F. 
Capt  Forster,  firom  75  F.  with  Capt  Lord  Churdi- 

hiU,  h.  p.  85  F. 
Lieut  Harrison,  firom  55  F.  with  Lieut  Adams, 

Cape  Corps. 
Paym.  Bowden,  fnnn  2  F.  with  Paym.  Darby,  h. 

p.  21  Dr. 
Qua.  Mast  Griffitii,  (torn  1 F.  with  Lieut  Mackay, 

h.  p.  42  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 
Lieut  CoL  Westenra,  8  Dr. 

Nixon,  1  F. 

'  Dickens,  34  F. 

—————  Price,  50  F. 
— — —  Long,  R.  Mar, 
Dunsmure,  do. 
M^jor  Dalscll,  R.  Mar. 


1894.;] 


A^&hUmmUi;  PrtHnoHom,  S^. 


CspC  Jeidtliis,  8t  F. 

Donald,  R.  Afir.  CoU  Corps. 

Ltettt  WiUes,  14  Dr. 
—  Wigrun,  Oren.  Gdk 

Lyttleton,  73  F. 

Hosp.  Auist.  J.  Thornton. 
■    ■        C.  Paxgetes. 

Deaths. 

Lieut.  Gen.  JeaflOreson,  of  late  4  Oar.  Bn. 

'—  Desbrisay,  late  of  Royal  Art.  TeUm- 

mouth,  Devonshire,  March  23. 

Maj.  Gen.  T.  Carey,  late  of  3  F.  G.  London, 

9  Nov.  1824. 
Col.  W.  Marlay,  Dcm.  Qua.  Mast  Gen.  at  Madras, 

.  6  May,  1824. 

I4eut.  CoL  Warren.  47  F.  East  Indies. 

Wright,  90  F.  Cephalonia, 

19  Sep.  1824. 
Major  Hart,  h«  p.  Glengarry  Fen.  30  July,  1824.       —^ 


Captain  Smith,  11  Dr.  Philibeat,  near  Barully, 

"ay, 1824. 

,11  Apr. 

23  May. 


ap 

Bengal,  4  May.  1824. 

—  Perry,  38  F.  Fort  William,  Ben^^,  11  Apr. 


Coote,  Wallajahabad,  Madras, 

Sheehy,  89  F. 

Sir  J.  A.  QifEaxd,  Bt.  h.  p.  24  Dr.  28  Ai 

Bayly*  do^       _  1824. 

6  Jane,  1823. 


r.  n. 


Sidaway,  h.  n.  Wagg.  Train, 
Rice,  h.  p.  53  F.  ( 

Tathwell,  h.  p.  Indep. 


Cooke,  do. 

Hall,  So.  Lincohi  MIL 


26  Apr.  1824. 

17  Oct. 

Lieut  Carroll,  4  Dr.  London,         17  Nov.  1824. 

Howard,  13  F.  killed  in  action  with  the 

Burmese,  May. 

—  Claus,  54  F.  Madras.  5  June. 

—  Cartwrij^t,  R.  Am.  C6L  Corps,  Cape 
Coast,  29  Aug. 

—  Mackenzie,  do.  da  27  May. 
— —  Brown,  of  late  Inval.  Windsor^  7  Nov. 
Bailey,  of  late  V.  Bn. 

■  Chittie,  do.  do. 

—  Smith,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train,  Britford,  near 
Salisbury,  18  Sept 

— ^  Hutdiison,  h.  p.  Coldst  Gds.       21  June. 

Taggart,  h.  p.  60  F.  drowned.  Sept 

Grant,  h.  p.  97  P.  17  Sept 

'  M'Tavish,  h.  p.  3  W.  L  R.  Greenock, 

6  July. 

— —  Fraser,  h«  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  7  Feb. 

— —  M'Leod,  h.  p.  Dunlop's  Corps,  Rasay,  In- 

vemesshire,  3  Oct  1823. 

—  Fellows,  h.  p.  1  Line  Germ.  Leg. 

16  Apr.  1824. 


Biermann,  h.  p.  Brunsw.  Inf. 
i*.  Madras, 


May,  1824. 


Ens.  Cuming,  46  F. 

Uniacke,  R.  Afir.  CoL  Corps. 

Lock,  h.  p.  60  F.  Jounah,  Mominabad,  East 

Ind.  US  May 

Gapor,  h.  p.  112  F. . 

Chisholm,  h.  p.  R.  Afir.  Corps,  Cape  Coast, 

1  July,  1824. 
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Chap.  Raddish,  h.  p.  13fl  F.  IS  July,  1824. 

Paym.  Coward,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Tarb(dton,  near  Kilr 
mamoek.  30  Sept  1824. 

A^}.  Lt,  Wall,  of  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Jersey, 

11  Nov.  1824. 
— —  Loy,  h.  p.  Rec  Dist  8  Jan. 

Quart  Mas.  Kingsley,  30  F. 

Dukes,  h.  p.  Horse  Gds.  23  Feb.  1824. 

■  Tranter,  h.  p.  16  Dr.  Ipswich,  24  Oct 

Medical  Depart fnent, 

Dr  Schetky,  Dep.  Inspector  of  Hosp.  on  the  pass- 
age from  Sierm  Leone  to  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

5  S^t  1824. 
—  Haigh,  h.  p.  Physic  16  O. 
Staff  Surg*  Bach,  h.  p.  Wurtemberg: 
Sura,  Wynne,  h.  p.  57  F.  formerly  of  R.  Wagg. 
Train. 

Edwards,  h.  p.  96  F.  5  Feb. 

Dunn,  Hereford  Milit 
Staff  Ass.  Sur.  Dr  Sibbald,  Accca,  Gold  Coast, 

7  Sept 

Removed  hy  Sentence  of  a  General  Court 
Martial,  held  at  Gibraltar^  6th  July, 
1824. 

Ensign  and  Adj.  Coward,  94  F. 

Discharged  hy  Sentence  of  the  same  Court 

Martial 
lieut  Whit^  94  F. 

Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Expedition 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Sir  Archibald  Camphell,  K,  C  B, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  38^  Regi- 
ment^ against  the  Dominions  of  the 
King  ofAva^  between  the  IQth  May  and 
\Qih  June,  1824. 

Between  the  16th  and  31st  May. 

KILLXD. 

Lieut  Howard,  13  F. 
—  Kerr,  38  F. 

WOUNDCD. 

Blajor  Chambers,  41  F.  severdy,  but  not  danger- 
ously. 

Lieut.  Mitchell,  38  F.  right  leg  amputated,  and 
left  leg  severely  wounded. 

Lieut  O'Halloran,  38  F.  left  }eg  amputa- 
ted. 
Between  the  1st  and  16th  June. 

WOUNDBD. 

Lieut.  Petry,  13  F.  slightly. 

Grimes,  38  F.  sBghtly. 

In  the  Reduction  of  the  island  of  Cheduba,  18tfa 
May,  1824. 

WOUNDXD. 

Brev.  Maj.  Thomhill,  13  F.  sUghtly. 
Ensign  Ifershaw,  13  F.  slightly. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  5.  At  Singapore,  Mrs  D.  Napier,  of  a  son. 
Oct.  21.  At  Logie  Elphinstone,  Mrs  Dalrymple 
Horn  Elphinstone,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Reveck,  Strathspey,  the  lady  of  Captain 
James  Gordon,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Cultmalundie.  the  lady  of  Lieut-Colonel 
Cunningham,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Achagoyle  House,  Argyllshire,  Mrs  Keith 
Macallister,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  St  Andrews,  the  lady  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander, of  a  son. 

31.  At  Sea  Lodge,  Leith,  Mrs  J.  R.  Forrest,  of 
a  son. 


Nov,  2.  At  Kirkmay  House,  the  lady  of  Ro* 
ert  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Kirkmay,  of  a  daughter. 
4.  In  Cliarlotte  Square,  the  lady  en  Thomas 


Maitland,  Esq.  yoimger  of  Dundrennan,  of  a 
daughter. 
5.  At  Kdso  Manse,  Mrs  Lundie,  of  a  eon. 


6.  At  No.  10,  Great  King's  Street,  Mrs  Campbell, 
of  a  son,  who  lived  only  a  short  time. 

7.  At  Tayfield,  Mrs  Berry,  of  a  son. 

•^  Mrs  Napier,  23,  Albairr  Street  of  a  son. 

8.  At  18,   HiU  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr. 
Gairdner,  of  a  son. 

—  In  Prince's  Street  the  Hon.  Mrs  Sindair  of 
Ulbster,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Yester,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  dTa 
son. 

10.  At  Rockvale  House,  Mrs  M'Queen  of  a  son, 
who  lived  only  a  short  timew 

11.  At  Jersey,  the  lady  of  M^jor  Fyers,  Royal 
Engineers,  of  a  daughter. 

—  AtBellevue  Crescent,  Mrs  James  Balfour, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Hallrule,  Roxburghshire,  the  lady  of 
Willium  Filder,  Esq.  Deputy  Commissary-Gene- 
ral,  of  ascm. 

14.  At  Chatham,  the  laSy  Qf  Lieut-Colonel 
Pasley,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Woolwich,  the  lady  of  Capt  H.  W.  Gor- 
don, of  the  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  son. 
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le.  Hn  Q«orge  HogBth,  IVo.  t,  Ndaon  Street, 
of  ami* 

17.  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobdlo,  tiie  lady  of 
Major  Davidson,  of  a  fon. 

—  At  ParkhiU,  the  lady  of  Robert  Warden, 
Esq.  of  ParkhiU,  of  a  ion. 

18.  In  George  Sqiiare,  Bin  Mitchelly  of  a 
dan|^ter. 

30.  At  Olaigow,  Mrs  Thomas  Hunter,  Hope 
Street,  of  twin  daughters. 

21.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart 
Madcende  of  Sealorth,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Hythe  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Greenock, 
of  a  son  and  h^. 

—  In  George  Street,  Mrs  IXmaldson,  of  ason. 

24.  At  Weens  House,  Roxburghshire,  Mrs  Ckg- 
hom  of  Weens,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  In  Windsor  Street,  the  lady  of  Capt  Deans, 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Little  Bookham  Rectory,  Surrey,  the  lady 
of  the  Rev.  George  Boilean  Boikn,  of  a  um. 

—  At  Trini^  House,  Mrs  Scot  of  Trinity,  of  a 
«     daughter. 

27.  At  32,  Gayfleld  Square,  Mrs  Chat.  Tawse, 
ofadauc^ter. 

—  Mrs  Hunter  of  Thurston,  ofis  dau^ter. 

28.  Mrs  J.  A.  Cheyne,  No.  9,  Castle  Street,  of 
ason. 

29.  In  Union  Street,  Mrs  Robert  Dunlop,  of  a 
daughter. 

30.  In  Bryanston  Square  London,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart. 
O.C.B.  of  a  daufAiter. 

—  At  Mon^uer  Park,  Burrowmuirhead,  the 
wife  of  R.  Scott^  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Fiirig  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  B.  Oliver, 
of  ason. 

MARRIAGES. 

May  12.  At  Aara,  in  Bengal,  J.  W.  Boyd,  Esq. 
<^ the  Hon.  East  ukUa  Company's  MedicalService, 
to  Miss  Helen  Merchande. 

June  2.  At  Calcutta,  Captain  Joseph  Ordiard, 
of  the  Hon.  Company's  1st  European  regiment,  to 
Miss  Maria  Douglas,  niece  of  Lieut.-Col.  John 

Oct.  28.  At  Niddrie  Mains,  Mr  William  Hope, 
farmer,  Duddi^stone,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 
TlMHnas  Park,  Bankhead. 

Nov.  1.  David  Smart,  Esq.  Inch  Grundle,  to 
Julia  Richardson,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson, Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  Leith. 

2.  At  Gossford,  Captain  Wildman,  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  to  Lady  Margaret  Chatteris,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

—  At  Hartshead  Church,  Yorkshire,  diaries 
John  Brandling,  Esq.  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars, 
to  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of^Sir  George 
Armytage,  Bart,  of  Kirklees,  in  the  same  coun^. 

—  At  the  English  Chapel,  Lausanne,  Switier- 
land,  Thomas  Medwin,  Ekj.  of  the  late  24th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  Anne  Henrietta,  Countesse  de 
Stamford. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Glen,  Esq.  distiller, 
Mafaas,  Linlithgow,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Georae  Henot 

4.  At  Vienna,  the  Archduke  FMnds  Charles  to 
.    the  Princess  S<^hia  of  Bavaria. 

5.  At  Lint  House,  George  Kinnear,  Esq.  banker 
in  Edinburgh,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Robert 
Watson,  Esq.  banker  in  Glawow. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mr  Garbutt,  of^the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh,  to  Martha,  youngest  dau^ter  of^the 
late  Mr  David  M*Whinnie,  writer,  Ayr. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Hay,  E»q.  ot  Bdton, 
Captain  in  ttie  royal  navy,  to  Miss  Stewart  of 
PhysgilL 

—  At  Auchtertyre,  in  the  cotmty  of  Forfar,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  Newtyle,  James  Anderson, 
Esq.  Cupar  Grange,  to  Jessie,  only  daughter  of 
William  Watson,  £sq.'Auchtatyre. 

11.  At  Setonhill,  Mr  Charles  Crawford,  East 
Fortune,  to  Jane  May,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Dods,  Esq. 

—  At  E^dinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Reid  Brown, 
minister  of  the  High  Chapel,  Berwick,  to  Mary 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Burke,  St  An- 
drew's Square. 

12.  At  the  Protestant  Churdi,  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switaerland,  Ciqptain  Wynne  BJaird,  son  of  Ro- 
bert Baird,  Esq.  of  Newbyth,  and  nephew  to  Ge- 
neral Sir  David  Baird,  Bart  ^c  to  Miss  Made- 


Una  Susan  Ceijafiy  daughter  of  II«iry  Ceijst, 
Esq. 

19L  In  Geofge  StreM,  Edinburgh,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Eari  of  GlaMow,  to  Miss  JuHa  Sindair, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hosi.  Sir  John  Sindair, 

15.  At  Edinbuwh,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  attaniey 
in  Bxdiequer,  to  D(»othea  JucUth,  fourth  dau|dt- 
ter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Cokynal  Lewis  Hay,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

—  Atuivemess,  Donald  Macqueen,  Esq.  of 
Ccnrybrough,  Captain  in  the  Matuas  Cavalry,  to 
Man;aret,  daughter  of  Jame^  Grant,  Esq.  (tf  Bugbt. 

l£  At  Hamilton,  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  Stra- 
ven  House,  to  Sandi,  daughter  of  Robert  White- 
head, Em.  M.D.  Hamilton. 

—  At  Edinburfdi,  Mr  Georae  Gilmour  to  Bfary, 
ddest  daughter  <»  Mr  John  M'Glashan,  merchant. 

17.  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  John  JaflRray,  minister 
of  Dunbar,  to  Isabella,  second  dau|[nter  of  the 
Ifte  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq.  surgecm,  Stirling. 

19.  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Fotheringham, 
manufacturer^  to  Isobel  Fersnisim,  only  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Ferguson,  merchant  there. 

23.  At  Dunfermline,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Barlas,  Mr 
James  Huttoo,  ironnMMOger,  to  Margaret,  <mly 
daughtar  of  Mr  Robert  Morgan,  Pittencriefll 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Captain  William  Walker, 
85th  regiment  of  foot,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  G.  C.  Ogilvie,  Esq. 

24.  At  Haddington,  Mr  Alexander  Fyfe,  sur- 
geon, St  Patrick  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Ann,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Matthew. 

26.  Mr  David  Young,  merchant,  Leith,  to 
Christiana,  dauahter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Roy, 
fiumer,  Unthaift,  Fife. 

—  At  EdinbuTffh,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas 
of  Greencroft,  Dumfries  shire,  to  Jane  Wilhd- 
mina,  second  daughter  of  Uie  late  Erskine  Dou- 
glas, E!sq.  M.D. 

Latay,  At  West  Orinstead  Park,  Sussex.  Ga- 
briel Shaw,  Esq.  to  the  Hon.  Frances  Erskine, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Erskine. 

~~  At  Berlin,  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Leignitx.  She  received  the  left  hand  of  his 
MiOesty  at  the  altar,  in  place  of  the  right,  as  a 
mark  of  her  inferiority  in  rank  to  his  aLaAeatj. 
The  marriage  was  private.  She  is  said  to  be  26 
years  oi  age,  and  beautifuL 

DEATHS. 

April  9.  At  CateutU,  Mr  Hall  Jop,  and  on  the 
■27th,  at  same  pUtce,  Mr  WiOiam  Sibbald  Jop, 
merchant,  Leith. 

May  20.  At  Assam,  of  the  cholera  morbus, 
while  in  command  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company  sent  to  thatcountiy.  Colonel 
George  M'Morine. 

-—  At  Calcutta,  James  Hare,  Jun.  son  of  James 
Hare,  M.  D.  apothecary-generaL 

25.  At  Kandy,  in  Ceylcm,  of  a  fever  caught  on 
an  oflSdal  tour  in  the  Seven  Korles,  Uie  Hon.  Sir 
John  D'Oyly,  Bart. 

June  26.  At  Salem,  near  Madras,  Robert  John 
Hunter,  Esq.  son  of  Uie  late  Sir  John  Hunter, 
Consuk«eneiaI  in  Spain ;  and  at'ttie  same  place, 
on  the  3d  Jidy,  Mrs  Hunter. 

Julv  22.  At  St  Cn^,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of 
Cane  Valley,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Sept.  1.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr  John  MTeat, 
son  of  Mr  Walter  M*Feat,  ef  Glasgow. 

2.  At  Andrews,  Jamaica,  Robert  Lithan  Mow- 
bray, eldest  son  of  Mr  Mowbray,  W.  S. 

12.  At  Black  River,  Jamaica,  Alexander  Bruce, 
Esq.  of  St  Elizabeth's. 

14.  At  Florence.  Captain  Donald  Mackalister  of 
Loup  and  Torresdale!. 

October  14.  AtLosset,  near  Campbdtown,  Cap- 
tain Nash,  R.  N. 

19.  At  Anstruther,  Mr  David  Rogers,  senior, 
com  factor. 

20.  At  Kenmore,  Mr  James  Maduiaughton, 
surgeon. 

21.  Robert  Pollock,  Esq.  of  Cross-bank. 

—  At  Sainte  Adresse,  in  Ncmnandy,  aged  70, 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  and  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Maroon  War,  Perdval,  Aubrey,  Ace, 

22.  At  Uie  Hotwells,  Bristol,  Sarah  Gordon, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Cornelius  Durant  Bat- 
telle,  of  the  island  of  St  Croix. 

23.  At  Keise,  Mrs  Greenshields ;  and  on  the 
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setli,  tMbdki*  TOimgettdaaghter«  of  JohnGhnen- 
•hiddfl,  Esq.  of  Koeie. 

25.  At  Aberdeen,  Fnmdi  Suther,  Esq.  factor 
to  the  Manniis  and  MardUonew  of  Stam»rd«  on 
the  estate  of  Sutherland. 

—  At  Ditton,  near  Londcm,  Georee  Alexander 
Wylie,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr  Wyfie. 

—  At  Dupplin  Castie,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kfainoul,  Miss  Hammond,  the  only  child  <rf  Lieut- 
General  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hammond. 

—  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Broomfleld. 

30.  At  Dublin,  after  a  protracted  illness,  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St  Peter's. 

•«-  Mrs  Janet  Watson,  wife  of  John  Scales,  wri- 
ter, Glasgow. 

—  At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Henry  Downes,  R.  N.  She  retired  to  rest  in  per- 
fect health.  They  were  married  only  a  fortnight. 

Nov.  1.  At  Edmburgh,  Miss  Mai^  Reid,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Reid  of  Kinglas- 
sie. 

—  At  Howbum,  Miss  Janet  White. 

5.  At  her  house,  Leith  Street,  Mrs  Anne  Donald- 
son, relict  of  Mr  Thomas  Donaldson,  merchant. 

—  At  Irvine,  William  Snodgrass,  Esq.  in  his 
84th  year. 

—  In  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  John  Craig,  Esq. 
ofKirkton. 

—  Mrs  Anne  Welsh,  relict  of  Mr  Alexander 
Tweedie,  late  in  Dreva. 

4.  At  Dalkeith,  in  his  71th  year,  Dr  Andrew 
Graham,  physician. 

—  At  Mousewald  Manse,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Dick- 
Km,  minister  of  that  pari^ 

6.  At  Dunfermline,  the  Rev.  Dr  Black,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Chalmers'  Street  congrega- 
ticm. 

—  At  Ecdefechan,  James  Miller,  Esq.  of  Castle* 
bank. 

—  At  Dumfiries,  Robert  Leef,  merdiant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

7*  At  Stockbridge,  Mr  Charles  Maason,  late  of 
Tobago. 

—  At  Crescent,  near  Dundee,  Miss  Brown, 
daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Brown,  St  Andrews, 
and  sister  to  the  Rev.  Principal  Brown,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  HenrV  Oliphant,  third  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Oliphant,  Esq. 

8.  At  the  Manse  of  Annan,  the  Rev.  William 
Hardie  Moncrieff,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Castlebains  near  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Alexander,  accountant. 

9.  Atp  Dublin,  Richard  Earl  of  Annesley,  Vis- 
count Glerawly,  and  Baron  CastlewUlan. 

*  10.  At  his  seat,  Dallam  Tower,  Westmoreland, 
Daniri  Wilson,  Esq.  in  his  78th  year. 

11.  At  Paisley,  Mr  James  Orr,  of  the  house  of 
William  Orr  and  Son,  manufacturers. 

13.  At  Hendon,  Thomas  Nicol,  formerly  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  70th  r^^ent. 

1-1.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  John  Bruce,  son  of  the 
late  Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  upholstero*. 

15.  At  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Anna  F(M;go,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev.  James  Watson,  one  of  the  mini- 
sters of  Canongate. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  infant  son  of  Laurence 
Johnston,  Esq.  of  Sands. 

—  At  Killermont,  Miss  Laura  Colouhoun, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Clew  Ra- 
ster. 


10.  At  Perth.  CedUa  Austin,  daoffhtar  of  Qqp- 
tain  Joseph  Austin  of  Kilspindy,  ana  relict  of  the 
late  John  Oloag,  Esq.  of  Greenhill,  aged  86. 

17*  At  Transy,  near  Dunfermline,  John  Wilson, 
Esq.  lateprovost  of  Dunfermline. 

—  At  Pathhead,  Lesmahagow,  after  a  long  and 
very  painful  illnen,  the  Rev.  Robert  Andrew 
Whaxrie,  preacher,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Wharrie  of  Pathhead. 

—  At  Meadow  Place,  Miss  Helen  Jervis  Ra- 
mage. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Eraser,  Esq.  younger 
of  Eskadale. 

—  In  Buccleuch  Street,  Miss  Clementina  Cl^- 
hom. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Emily  Jane,  fifth  daughter 
of  General  Sir  John  Hope. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  M»  Ann  Chrtotie,  widow  of 
Captain  James  Christie,  of  the  city  ^fuard. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Harriet  Mitchelson,  re- 
lict of  Dr  Daniel  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

21.  Mr  John  Chambers,  of  the  White  Horse  inn, 
Canongate. 

22.  At  Comely  Bank,  Mrs  Isabella  Bennet.  re- 
lict of  Archibald  Hope,  E^q.  Collector  of  Excise. 

—  At  Springfidd,  G^ieral  the  Hon.  John  Leslie 
Cuming. 

23.  John  Erskine,  Esq.  late  of  the  94th  regiment. 

25.  Mr  John  White,  journeyman  compositor 
with  Mr  Neill,  Old  Fishmarket  Close.— He  may 
be  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the  late  fires,  ha- 
ving been  in  good  health  on  Monday  the  16tii,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions  during  the  two 
nights  ofthe  calamity,  was  seized  with  inflammar 
tion  of  the  chest. 

26.  At  Na  7,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edward,  the 
infant  son  of  James  Balfour,  Esq. 

—  At  Cardon,  Mr  Alexander  Weldi. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Scotland,  Esq.  W.S. 
27*  Jessie,  dangler  of  Mr  Frendi,  Lothian 

Street,  aged  17* 

28.  In  Nidiobon  Square,  Mrs  Maricm  Brown, 
spouse  of  James  Spittal,  Esq.  merchant,  aged  52. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Cook,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  St  Mary's  College. 

—  At  Jock's  Lodge,  Major  Morrison,  Royal 
Marines. 

29.  At  Fountainbridge,  near  Eldinburgh,  Mr  Da- 
vid Greig,  writer,  Greenock. 

—  At  Salisbury  Cottage,  Martha,  infant  daugh- 
ter of  James  Douglas,  Esq.  accountant,  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Blair,  relict  of  Hugh 
Blair,  Esq.  of  Dunroad,  in  her  86th  year. 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  J.  G.  Schetky,  Es^.  aged 
85,  for  many  years  a  professor  of  music  m  this 
city ;  and  at  Cape  Coast  Castie,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, his  son,  John  Alexander  Schetky,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
Dqputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  Member  of 
Council  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Lately,  In  Patrick  county,  Virginia,  John 
Camson,  aged  120  years. 

—  At  Drumlanrig  toll-bar,  on  his  way  fnnn 
Ayr  to  London,  Captain  Kissock,  R.  N.  aged  36. 
He  was  in  robust  health  when  he  commenced  his 
journey. 
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DIED  AT  SQINBUROH^  ON  THE  5TH  OAT  OF  NOVEMBER  LAST^ 
WILLIAM  RUSSELL^  ESQ*  ADVOCATE. 

We  cannot  pennit  these  words  to  stand  in  this  Magazine  unaccompanied  by 
some  expression^  however  poor,  and  inadequate,  of  the  feelings  which  the  event 
thej  record  has  excited  in  many  hearts — and  in  few^  most  certainly^  more 
strongly  than  our  own. 

The  name  of  Mr  William  Russell  was^  and  had  for  many  years  been^ 
known  and  honoured  in  the  literary  circles  of  Scotland ;  but  his  conduct  had 
been  so  modest,  his  modeit  of  life  so  unobtrusive,  that,  in  so  fitr  as  we  know, 
his  reputation  had  scarcely  travelled  beyond  his  own  countrv,  when  he  was 
thus  cut  off  in  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  an  intellect  whicn  could  not  have 
been  exerted,  as  h^  always  did  ei^ert  it,  much  longer  without  attracting  an 
abundant  share  of  notice  and  distinction. 

As  it  is — If  his  friends  should  be  induced,  (as  we  hqte  they  may  be,)  to 
{fresent  the  world  with  some  collection  of  Mr  Russell's  £»says  from  the  peri- 
odical works  to  which  he  had  contributed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  name 
must  assume  and  retain  a  distinguished  place  in  the  political  literature  of  this 
age.  The  largeness  and  comprdiension  of  his  views,  the  sound,  solid  sense  of 
ms  reasoning,  the  vigour  of  his  argument,  and  the  massive  energy  of  his  elo- 
quence, woidd  have  rendered  him  a  most  powerfril  auxiliary  in  any  cause  ; 
and  he  neVer  exerted  these  great  talents  but  for  the  cause  which  was  and  ou^ht 
to  have  been  dear  to  him,  as  a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian.  During 
the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  last  war,  he,  then  young  and  friendless,  stood 
forth  almost  alone  in  Edinburgh — ^we  might,  perhaps,  say  in  Scotland — as  the 
bold  and  determined  friend  and  defender  of  those  principles  which  have 
eventually  led  to  the  salvation  of  this  country  and  her  constitution  in  churdi 
and  state.  He  b^an  to  write,  when  all  the  political  writing  that  anybody 
heard  of  in  Scotland,  was  Whig — md  nobody  had  more  temptations,  if  any- 
thing could  have  tempted  him,  to  jdnthat  active  and  then  clever  party,  than  he. 
He  understood  their  views,  he  feared  not  their  powers,  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  litarary  oppoation,  which,  has  since  utterly  ruijaed  and  annihi- 
lated the  influence  of  those  who,  at  that  never«-to-be-forgotten  period,  possess- 
^  the  almost  abscdute  sway  of  ibe  political  press  Cf(  Scotland, — and  who  exer- 
cised that  authority  for  purposes  well  worthy  <^  the  impudence  which  alone 
could  have  led  to  its  assumption. 

In  his  more  mature  years,  Mr  Russell  continued  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  and 
most  effectual  friends  of  the  cause  which  in  Scotland  had  owed  so  much  to  tibe 
zeal  of  his  youth ;  and  among  other  matters,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
of  the  best  serious  political  papers  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 

In  History,  Politics,  and  Political-  Economy,  his  attainments  were  of  the 
first  order.  He  was  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  being  gifted  with  very  superior  powers  as  a  speaker,  must,  but  for 
fortuitous  circumstances,  have  risen  to  the  very  head  of  nis  profession. 

We  have  never  met  with  a  man  whose  diaracter  was  more  perfectly  apprecia- 
ted among  all  who  had  any  access  to  know  him.  It  was  impossible  for  anybody 
to  see  much  of  him,  without  feeling  that  every  action,  and  every  word  of  his, 
were  dictated  by  a  heart  fraught  with  every  sentiment  of  honour  and  kind- 
ness. Nothing  mean,  crooked,  or  sinister,  could  endure  his  presence.  There 
was  a  purity  and  dignity  in  his  mind,  tha(  never  failed  to  overawe  and  banish 
those  whom  it  did  not  attract  and  win.  Few  men  had  more  personal  friends 
than  he ; — and  never  was  any  man  more  uniformly  and  deeply  respected  by 
all  who  were  entitled  to  consider  themselves  as  his  associates. 

This  gentleman,  dying  in  his  37th  year,  has  left  abundant  proofs  at  least,  if 
not  any  one  adequate  monument,  of  his  intellectual  power.  Equally  amiable 
and  esUmable  in  every  relation  of  public  and  private  life,  he  has  bequeathed 
sorrow  to  all  that  knew  him — ai^  pride  to  those  immediate  connexions  who 
can  never  cease  to  deplore  his  loss.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  up  the  void  that 
has  been  created  amongst  us  by  the  disappearance  of  William  Russell. 
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